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PREFACE. 


Xn  the  history  of  ISOS,  the  great  object  of  attention  is 
Spain.  Spain  is  the  centre  around  which  we  arrange  all 
other  countries  in  Europe;  and  we  take  more  or  less  inte¬ 
rest  in  them,  according  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  theatre,  on  which  the  contest  between  liberty  and 
tyranny  is  to  be  determined.  This  exhibits  to  our  view  a 
striking  mixture  of  patriotism  and  corruption,  exertion  and 
remissness,  precaution  and  improvidence,  heroism  and  cow¬ 
ardice.  Patriotic  ardour,  however,  prevailed,  on  the  whole, 
over  corruption ;  and  though  new  levies  of  peasants  were 
apt,  on  most  occasions,  to  consult,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
their  safety  by  flight,  the  amor  pair  ire,  and  the  bravery 
of  many  thousands  of  Spaniards  were  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  glory;  and  formed  an  early  and  fond  hope,  that 
if  some  character  pre-eminently  energetic  and  great  should 
be  produced  by  the  present  contest,  and  the  patriots  place 
him  at  their  head,  and  trust  themselves  entirely  to  his 
direction,  -the  Great  Peninsula  might  be  saved,  and  the 
tide  of  fortune  turned  against  the  tyrant.  Such  were  the 
expectations  of  humanity  after  the  first  efforts  of  the 
direction  of  provincial  juntas.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  minds  of  men,  accustomed  to  anticipate  future  by  a 
retrospection  of  past  events,  are  agitated  between  hope  and 
fear,  according  as  they  turn  their  views  to  the  progress  of 
conquerors,  or  the  prosperous  success  of  those  who,  con¬ 
tending  for  liberty,  have  made  bead  against  them. 

When  a  great  and  populous  nation,  possessing  extensive 
yet  compacted  dominions,  is  roused  to  arms,  and  breathes 
a  spirit  of  ambition  and  conquest,  it  lias  generally  been 
found  for  a  time  irresistible.  Multitudes  are  united  under 
one  standard  ;  experience  produces  able  commanders  ;  they 
possess  all  the  advantages  of  stratagem  and  attack  over 
mere  defence:  resistance  only  renovates  their  spirits,  in¬ 
flames 
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flames  their  passions,  and  with  their  strength  increases 
their  pretensions.  They  go  on,  conquering  and  to  con¬ 
quer.  The  Persians  under  Cyrus  were  irresistible:  the 
Macedonians  under  Alexander  were  irresistible;  so  were 
the  Romans ;  the  Saracens  who  invaded  Europe  from 
tne  south  ;  and  the  hordes  of  Tartars  that  have  poured  at 
different  periods  into  the  north  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

,  To  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  and  a  case  the  most 
similar  in  history  to  what  is  now'  alluded  to,  Charlemagne, 
triumphing  over  all  confederation  and  resistance,  carried 
his  conquests  over  Europe  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula — 
precisely  to  the  territory  that  witnessed  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
in  1807.  Scarcely  had  that  great  and  enterprising  prince 
remitted  his  exertions  for  the  farther  extension  of  his  empire, 
or  ceased  from  aggression,  when  the  Norwegians  and  Danes 
appeared/  and  made  predatory  descents  on  the  coast  of 
Aquitaine.  In  the  reign  of  his  successors,  they  effected 
settlements  in  Sicily,  Naples,  France,  and  Great  Britain: 
thus  proving  still  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  enthusiasm 
and  aggression  usually  prevail  over  the  power  attacked,  or 
combinations  among  different  powers  for  common  safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  in  as  many  or 
more  instances,  and  some  of  them  against  the  most  fearful 
odds,  has  proved  invincible.  Not  to  multiply  examples 
which  will  readily  occur  to  readers  of  history,  the  Dutch 
maintained  or  regained  their  liberty,  after  a  struggle  with 
both  the  branches  of  the  House  o,f  Austria,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  its  power,  continued  for  half  a  century.  The 
mountaineers  of  Chili  were  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  arms 
of  Charles  V.,  nor  those  of  his  successors,  to  this  day. 
Whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  present  contest  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  it  is  proper  to  record  the  efforts  of  patriotism  and 
courage,  and  the  resources  of  necessity — we  had  almost 
said,  of  despair. 

While  doubts  and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  poll- ‘ 
heal  independence  of  Old  Spain  was  hastening  to  a  period, 
a  gleam  of  hope  arose,  that,  in  all  events,  the  Spanish  name 
and  nation  would  still  be  preserved  in  both  Asia  and  Ame¬ 
rica — plus  ultra, . 
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CHAP,  h 

rhe  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  this  Year ,  a  natural  Bond  of  Con¬ 
nexion  between  the  great  Events  of  J80 7  and  1808.— Speech  from  the 
Ehi  one.  TJebates  thereon  in  both  Houses.— Alov  ed  in  the  Beers  by 
i'f.  Payi  °f  Galloway. Amendment  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. — 
This  Amendment  seconded  by  Lord  Sidmouth.— Opposed  by  the  Earl 
oi  Aberdeen.— Supported  by  Lord  Grenville.— Opposed  by  Lord 
i  aivkesbury.  Supported  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Opposed  by 
Lord  A  Jut  grave  .—The  Amendment  rejected— In  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  the  Address  moved  by  Lord  Hamilton.— Motion  for  the  Address 
seconded  by  Air.  C.  Ellis. — Observations  by  I^ord  Aldton  respecting 
*/ir  V^ac^on  ^  vpenhagen . — Speech  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  Notice  of  a 
j  oif)n  rcsP€C Hng  the  affair  of  Copenhagen. — The  Address  supported 
by  Air.  Milnes. —Strictures  on  the  Address  by  Mr.  Whitbread 
Speech  of  Mr.  Canning  in  support  of  the  Address.— Lord  II.  Petti/ 
against  the  attack  on  Copenhagen  — Mr.  Bathurst  ditto.— Mr.  Wind- 
lain  ditto.  Reply  of  Air.  Perceval. — The  Question  carried  without  C 
Division.  Report  of  the  Address. —  Fresh  Debates. 


'"|P HE  wonderful  events  that  had 
-JL  come  to  pass  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  in  the  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn  of  1807,  formed  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  various  subjects  that 
Vol.  JU 


were  brought  into  discussion  in  the 
imperial  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  that  was  assembled  on 
the  31st  of  January,  1S08.  It  is 
therefore  proper,  in  the  history  of 
[B]  this 
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this  year,  for  the  sake  of  order, 
both  chronological  and  natural,  in 
the  first  place  to  give  some  account 
of  the  proceedings  and  debates  of 
this  great  national  council ;  the 
only  great  council  in  Europe  in 
which  political  affairs  could  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  freedom.  The  attention  of 
parliament  towards  the  close  of  the 
session  was rouzed  with  equal  impor¬ 
tunity  by  the  most  unexpected  events 
in  the  west  of  Europe  :  events  which 
seemed  to  be  as  fortunate  and  bright, 
as  those  in  the  north  and  east  had 
been  disastrous  and  cloudy.  Though 
therefore  parliamentary  affairs  con¬ 
stitute  only  a  secondary  and  subor¬ 
dinate  part  of  the  history  of  Europe, 
in  the  present  case,  they  form  a 
very  natural  bond  of  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  great  events  of  1807  and 
those  of  1808. 

The  speech  from  the  throne*, 
delivered  by  commission,  turned  as 
usual  on  the  great  public  questions 
that  would  come  under  discussion 
in  parliament;  the  most  important 
of  which  were  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen ;  our  relations  with 
^Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  ;  the 
departure  of  the  royal  family  of 
Portugal  for  the  Brazils ;  and  the 
orders  in  council  respecting  neutral 
commerce.  In  the  house  of  peers 
an  address,  in  answer  to  his  majesty's 
speech,  was  moved  by  the  earl  of 
Galloway,  who  recapitulated  with 
great  approbation  its  most  promi¬ 
nent  features.  In  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  their  lordships  had  been 
informed,  that  soon  afier  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  had  announced  the  dire¬ 
liction  of  Russia,  of  the  cause  she 
had  espoused,  his  Majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters  received  the  most  positive  in¬ 
formation  that  it  was  the  intention 
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®f  the  enemy  to  compel  the  courts 
of  Denmark  and  Portugal  to  sub¬ 
scribe  their  navies  to  a  general  con¬ 
federacy  about  to  be  formed  against 
this  country.  This  formidable 
combination  had  been  frustrated 
with  respect  to  Denmark  by  force 
of  arms.  The  hostile  sentiments 
of  the  court  of  Denmark,  evinced 
in  many  ways  for  some  years  past, 
had  rendered  every  other  mode  of 
proceeding  useless.  It  was  an  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
Danish  fleet  should  be  encircled  bv 
the  walls  of  the  capital,  thereby 
causing  misfortune  which  every  hu¬ 
man  mind  would  wish  to  have 
avoided.  But  it  was  creditable  to 
the  arms  of  this  country,  and  meri- 

s> 

torious  in  the  officers  commanding 
the  expedition,  that  every  attempt 
was  made  to  prevent  that  evil.  As 
soon  as  success  had  enabled  us  to 
judge  for  ourselves,  every  predic¬ 
tion  of  government  had  been  veri¬ 
fied.  An  arsenal  was  found  to  be 
over  supplied  with  every  article  of 
equipment,  magazines  replete  with 
stores,  ascertained  to  have,  been 
purchased  by  agents  of  France,  and 
demonstrations  which  could  not 
escape  the  eye  of  seamen,  that  the 
fleet  was  on  the  eve  of  being  fitted 
out.  It  was  gratifying  to  reflect  on 
the  means  that  had  been  employed 
to  secure  the  navy  of  Portugal  from 
tlie  grasp  of  France,  by  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  court  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  their  government  to  the 
Brazils  ;  to  see  one  government  qi 
Europe  preferring  emigration  tosub- 
mission  to  France,  an  event  from 
which,  provided  a  strict  friendship 
and  liberal  policy  should  be  observed 
by  both  Britain  and  Portugal,  the 
most  beneficial  results  were  to  be 
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expected.  It  was  gratifying  also 
to  reflect,  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  our  merchants  were  deprived 
of  their  trade  with  Russia,  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica  was  thrown  opet>to  their  enter- 
prize.  He  hoped  tiiat  we  should 
become  independent  of  Russia  for 
ever.  If  tire  legislature  of  these 
kingdoms  would  grant  a  liberal 
bounty  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  hemp  and  flax,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  British  colonies,  we  might 
vet  live  to  greet  the  day  of  our 
quarrel  with  Russia,  and  even  hail 
with  satisfaction  the  inauspicious 
treaty  of  Tilsit. 

Witli  respect  to  the  other  powers 
of  Europe,  lord  Galloway  observed, 
tiiat  with  the  single  exception  of 
Sweden,  they  were  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  France,  and  obedient  to  the 
mandates  of  their  domineering 
master.  But  the  conduct  aurl  spirit 
of  the  independent  monarch  of 
Sweden  merited  every  eulogium. 
He  trusted  that  a  British  force 
would  aid  him  in  the  Baltic  to  defy 
his  enemies,  and  that  British  grati¬ 
tude  would  compensate  any  loss  he 
might  he  obliged  to  sufi’er,  bv  trans¬ 
ferring,  to  him  some  of  those  colo¬ 
nies  we  could  so  well  spare,  and 
must  soon  take  from  our  joint  foes. 
As  to  our  dispute  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  local  knowledge 
obtained  by  him  at  the  early  periods 
of  the  French  revolution  had  en¬ 
abled  him  to  form  a  very  decided 
opinion  with  respect  to  that  country, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say,  he  could 
not  form  a  flattering  one;  and  lie 
was  happy  to  learn  by  the  teuour 
of  his  majesty’s  speech,  tiiat  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  his  majesty’s 
government  to  concede  one  single 
point  more  to  that  illiberal  and  pre¬ 
judiced  people.  “  My  lords/’  said 
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be,  “  we  must  make  a  stand  some¬ 
where,  and  where  can  we  do  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  defence  ot  our  seamen 
and  our  trade,  which  the  Amerir 
cans  unequivocally  demanded  I  It 
America  prefer  French  alliance  to 
British  connection,  it  is  not  in  your 
power  to  controul  her  choice,  nor 
can  you  prevent  tiiat  war  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  place  ;  but 
which,  if  it  does  take  place,  I  am 
confident,  it  pursued  by  us  with 
judgment  and  reference  io  the 
American  character  and  situation, 
no  man  need  to  fear.”  But  lord 
Galloway  observed,  our  chief  con¬ 
cern  was  with  France  ;  “  She  pro¬ 
claim^,  my  lords,  that  she  will 
not  lay  down  her  arms,  but  will 
augment  her  force  until  she 
has  conquered  the  liberty  of  the 
seas,  the  first  right  of  all  nations. 
In  recommending  to  us  an  armed 
truce,  whicji  she  calls  a  peace,  she 
says,  ‘  it  shall  endure  until  she 
chooses  to  proclaim  anew  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  her  armed  neutrality,’  ’ 
when  siie  permits  you  to  proclaim 
your  principles  of  maritime  law. 
Is  this  what  you  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  as  your  peace  ?  Have  we  al¬ 
ready  forgot  the  peace  of  Amiens  i 
Do  we  wish  to  see  the  seamen  ot 
France  all  restored,  and  the  pend¬ 
ants  of  her  ships  going  up,  while 
ours  will  necessarily  be  coming 
down  1  My  l  ids,  although  the 
arms  of  Europe  piay  appear  on  the 
side  of  France,  1  cannot  believe 
that  her  heart  is  against  this  coun¬ 
try.  If  we  remain  firm  and  unap¬ 
palled,  as  recommended  by  bis 
majesty,  and  exemplified  by  him¬ 
self,  some  balance  may  yet  be  pre¬ 
served  in  Euiope;  it  we  yield,  no 
man  can  forsee  the  consequence^.” 
The  earl  concluded  by  moving  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  which,  as 
[B  2]  usual, 
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usual*  re-echoed  the  sentiments  of 
the  speech.  This  motion  was  se¬ 
conded  by  lord  Kenyon,  who 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  passage  in  the 
speech  which  related  to  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  the  court  of  Portugal  to 
the  Brazils,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  ministers  conducted  them¬ 
selves  in  not  surrendering  the  naval 
rights  of  this  country  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was 
sorry  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  give  his  unqualified  assent  to 
the  address  as  it  stood.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  declared,  that  it 
was  with  the  deepest  reluctance  his 
majesty  had  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  the  extremity  of 
force  against  Denmark.  Now  the 
duke,  looking  in  the  most  careful 
manner  to  the  speech,  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  was  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  his  majesty’s  servants  to  af¬ 
ford  to  the  house  any  such  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  as  should 
enable  them  to  say  that  they  saw 
reason  for  concurring  in  a  declare- 
tion  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
the  measure.  He  was  aware  it 
would  be  said  that  every  species  of 
discretion  should  be  observed  in 
exposing  matters  of  such  delicacy. 
This  principle,  and  the  propriety  of 
acting  upon  it,  in  most  eases,  he 
was  far  from  disputing  ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  carrying  the  doctrine 
too  far  to  desire  of  that  house  to 
express  their  opinion  of  the  necessity 
of  a  measure  of  so  extreme  a  nature, 
'without  the  most  distant  tittle  of 
evidence  to  justify  it.  His  grace 
here  fore  moved,  that  the  clause  re¬ 
specting  the  expedition  to  the  Baltic, 
in  the  redress,  should  be  omitted. 

The  amendment  proposed  was 
seconded  by  lord  visount  Sid- 
mouth.  The  speech  referred  to 
the  fact  of  his  majesty  having 


been  apprized  of  the  intention 
of  the  enemy  to  combine  the 
powers  of  the  continent  in  one  gen¬ 
eral  confederacy,  to  be  directed 
either  to  the  entire  subjugation  of 
this  kingdom,  or  to  the  imposing 
upon  his  majesty  an  insecure  and 
inglorious  peace  ;  that  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  states  formerly  neutral,  were 
to  be  forced  into  hostility,  and 
compelled  to  bring  to  bear  against 
the  different  parts  of  his  majesty’s 
dominions,  the  whole  of  the  naval 
force  of  Europe,  and  specifically 
the  fleets  of  Portugal  and  Denmark. 
If  this  were  really  the  case,  it  w  ould 
be  a  complete  justification  of  the 
conduct  of  this  country,  not  only 
in  our  own  eyes,  but  those  of  the 
whole  world.  For  the  moment  a 
nation  meditates  hostility  against 
you,  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  But  then,  to 
give  effect  to  this  justification,  some 
proof  of  its  existence  must  be  ad¬ 
duced.  “  A  hostile  disposition,”  it 
had  been  said,  on  the  part  of  the 
Danish  government  towards  this 
country,  had  manifested  itself  for 
the  last  seven  years ;  and  the  fact 
of  their  having  acceded  to  the  views 
of  France,  was  evident  from  the 
immense  quantity  of  stores  and 
ammunition  found  in  their  arsenals. 
Lord  S.  asked  if  it  was  consistent 
witli  human  reason,  or  even  with  the 
words  of  the  speech  itself,  in  an¬ 
other  paragraph,  that  the  court  of 
Denmark  should  be  in  amity  with 
France  at  a  time  when  France  was 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  Russia? 
or  if  it  could  be  supposed,  that  be¬ 
tween  the  period  of  the  battle  which 
preceded  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  and 
our  attack  on  Copenhagen,  these 
stores  had  been  collected  ?  Where 
then  were  the  demonstrations  of 
hostility  manifested  on  the  part  of 

Denmark 
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Denmark  against  this  country  ? 
Where  were  her  armies  ?  In  Hol¬ 
stein.  Where  was  her  fleet  ?  Lying 
in  ordinary.  Her  armies,  so  far 
from  being  in  hostile  movement 
against  us,  were,  to  the  number  of 
20,000  men,  encamped  in  Holstein, 
guarding  against  the  hostile  move¬ 
ments  of  the  French.  Had  they 
been  in  Zealand,  we  might  not  so 
easily  have  been  able  to  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  on  the  victory  we 
obtained.  Her  navv,  so  far  from 
meditating  hostilities  against  us,  was 
surprized,  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
a  state  of  complete  disrepair.  It 
was  said  that  the  French  would 
have  seized  on  Holstein,  and  from 
thence  might  have  easily  passed  over 
into  Zealand.  This,  his  lordship 
understood,  was  by  no  means  so 
easy  as  was  imagined  :  such  a  frost 
seldom  occurred  as  to  afford  a  com¬ 
fortable  passage  from  the  one  place 
to  the  other  ;  and  even  when  it  did 
so  happen  the  people  of  Zealand 
might  break  the  ice  nearest  to  their 
own  side.  And,  supposing  that  the 
French  might  thus  have  got  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Danish  navy,  what 
use  could  they  have  made  of  it  ? 
What  had  we  to  dread  from  the 
addition  of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line, 
of  such  ships  as  those  of  Denmark  ? 
Even  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
we  could  have  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  such  an  accession  of  strength 
to  our  enemv,  far  less  now.  We 
were  told  that  hostile  dispositions,  on 
the  part  of  the  northern  powers,  had 
be  gun  to  shew  themselves  ever  since 
the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Why  then  had 
we  allowed  a  Russian  fleet  since  that 
time  to  pass  through  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  three  sail  of  the  linebelong- 
ing  to  Russia  to  go  unmolested,  at 
the  very  same  time  the  Danish  fleet 
was  seized  on?  Would  it  not  have 


been  more  magnanimous  to  have 
attacked  the  powerful  than  the 
weak  ?  It  was  known  that  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Petersburgh 
were  favourabletothis  country.  Our 
fleet,  by  presenting  itself  at  a  proper 
time  before  that  capital,  might  have 
gained  possession  of  it,  and  thus 
Sweden  would  have  been  saved  ; 
and  Denmark,  who  was  as  much 
our  friend  as  Russia  was  our  ally, 
would  have  been  spared.  This  mode 
of  warfare  his  lordship  objected  to, 
particularly  as  tending  to  overturn 
the  law  of  nationsJIt  would  have  been 
more  becoming  in  Great  Britain  to 
oppose  our  honour  and  good  faith 
to  our  enemy’s  mode  of  warfare. 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen  defended 
the  expedition  to  Copenhagen.  Of 
the  law  of  nations,  self-protection 
was  a  principle.  Much  had  been 
said  of  the  extraordinary  and  un¬ 
precedented  nature  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  hut  there  was  a  precedent 
for  it  in  the  conduct  of  the  late  ad¬ 
ministration  towards  Turkey.  And 
he  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  more 
probable,  that  the  Turkish  fleet 
should  sail  into  the  English  channel 
than  the  Danish. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  that  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
1793,  down  to  the  termination  of 
the  illustrious  administration  of  the 
illustrious  Mr.  Pitt,  in  no  speech 
from  the  throne,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  session,  were  parliament 
.called  upon  to  pledge  themselves  in 
support  of  measures  without  evi¬ 
dence  before  them  of  their  necessity, 

* 

propriety,  or  utility.  In  no  case 
were  they  called  upon  to  approve 
of  measures  before  the  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  them  were  produced, 
whereon  a  judgment  might  be  form¬ 
ed  according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
case  ;  >et,  in  the  present  instance, 
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ministers  departing  from  so  salutary 
a  rule,  not  only  called  upon  parlia¬ 
ment  to  approve  of  measures  which 
nothing  but  absolute  necessity  could 
justily,  and  respecting  the  necessity 
ot  winch  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  had 
been  produced,  but  had  even  called 
upon  them  to  applaud  other  mea¬ 
sures  now,  respecting  which  papers 
were  to  be  produced  hereafter. 
There  was  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  a  great  reliance  on  the  integrity 
arid  justice  of  the  British  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  looked  with  anxiety 
for  the  decision  of  this  council  on 
th  e  motives  and  policy  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Copenhagen.  This  had 
alread  y  ,ma  d  e  a  n  i  m  pressio  n  t  h  ro  ug !  i  - 
out  tlie  continent  unfavourable  to 
this  country.  How  much  greater 
would  that  impression  be,  if  par¬ 
liament  should  give  its  decision  ap¬ 
proving  of  that  expedition?  And 
still  more,  if  it  should  do  so,  with¬ 
out  any  evidence  or  information  on 
the  subject.  Ministers  had  asserted, 
that  there  were  secret  articles  in  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  affecting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  country,  and  the  French 
government  asserted  there  were 
none.  Here  then  was  a  challenge ; 
and  it  was  incumbent  on  ministers 
to  prove  that  there  were  such  arti¬ 
cles,  but  this  they  had  not  attempted 
to  do;  and  in  the  speecli  from  the 
throne  had  given  up  the  assertion 
they  had  formerly  made,  of  the 
existence  of  those  secret  articles,  in 
Ins  majesty’s  declaration  respecting 
Russia.  That  circumstances  might 
exist  which  would  imperatively  jus¬ 
tify  such  an  expedition  as  that  to 
Copenhagen,  was  admitted  by  the 
most  approved  writers  on  the  law 
of  nations.  The  same  writers,  how¬ 
ever,  stated  the  dreadful  conse¬ 
quences  that  would  result  from  the 


application  of  such  a  doctrine,  un* 
less  the  imperative  circumstances 
were  clearly  proved  and  accurately 
defined.  The  danger  ought  to  he 
clearly  established,  and  the  inability 
of  the  neutral  state  to  defend  itself. 
With  respect  to  the  Danish  fleet, 
which  it  had  been  said  was  in  a  state 
of  preparation,  was  it  not  natural 
when  all  the  powers  around  her 
were  at  war,  that  she  should  be  in 
a  state  of  preparation  ?  But  it  he 
had  not  been  grossly  misinformed, 
so  far  from  this  being  tire  case,  the 
greater  pait  of  the  DanisSi  ships 
were  laid  up  in  ordinary.  It  was 
contended,  that  because  French 
troops  occupied  Holstein,  Zealand 
must  fall  of  course,  but  this  was  not 
at  all  proved ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  were  between  Holstein  and 
Zealand  two  passages  of  the  sea  ; 
the  one  six,  and  the  other  sixteen 
miles  wide,  which  a  French  army 
must  cross  to  invade  Zealand,  and 
where  they  might  be  met  with  effect 
by  British  or  Danish  ships.  It 
might  as  well  he  said,  that  England 
must  he  conquered  by  the  French 
because  they  occupy  the  continent 
of  France,  there  being  only  a  chan¬ 
nel  twenty-one  miles  broad  between 
Calais  and  Dover,  as  that  Zealand 
must  fall  if  Holstein  were  occupied 
by  French  troops.  It  had  been 
argued  by  the  noble  lord  w  ho  spoke 
last,  that  the  expedition  to  Copen¬ 
hagen  had  a  precedent  in  that  to 
Constantinople.  Supposing  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Constantinople  to  have 
beer,  an  instance  of  bad  faith,  how 
is  that  to  justify  another  instance  of 
bad  faith  ?  The  fact  how  ever  was, 
that  the  expedition  to  Turkey  w'as 
chiefly  in  conformity  with  the  treaty 
with  Russia,  and  that  its  object 
was  not  to  seize  the  Turkish  fleet, 
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but  to  enforce  the  execution  of  trea¬ 
ties. 

With  regard  to  the  two  proposi¬ 
tions  maintained  by  ministers,  first, 
that  we  should  not  enter  into  a  ne- 
gociation  unless  the  basis  thereof 
should  be  previously  stated;  and, 
secondly,  that  we  should  not  avail 
ourselves  of  the  mediation  of  any 
power  not  perfectly  impartial,  or 
suspected  of  partiality  to  the  enemy. 
Lord  G.  could  not  conceive  any 
thing  more  preposterous.  The  se¬ 
cond  proposition  was  peculiarly  un¬ 
tenable,  because  we  do  not  accept 
a  mediator  as  an  umpire,  but  merely 
as  a  medium  of  facilitating  our  com¬ 
munication  with  the  enemy.  If  the 
mediator  be  partial  to  the  enemy, 
what  injury  can  result  to  us?  We 
are  not  bound  by  his  sentiments, 
and  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  his 
interposition,  by  rejecting  which  we 
may  provoke  him  to  declare  against 
us.  Such  precisely  had  been  the 
case  with  respect  to  Russia.  As  to 
the  first  proposition  there  were  not 
in  the  whole  history  of  this,  or  any 
other  civilized  country,  any  prece¬ 
dents  to  be  found  for  sustaining  it. 
With  respect  to  that  topic  of  the 
speech  which  related  to  Portugal, 
the  simple  questions  were,  what  we 
had  lost,  and  what  we  had  gained 
by  the  emigration  to  Portugal?  We 
had  lost,  as  a  publication  of  the  ene¬ 
my  had  lately  stated,  two  of  the 
most  important  ports  for  us  on  the 
whole  coast  of  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  And, 
with  regard  to  the  transmarine  pos¬ 
sessions  of  Portugal,  he  asked  what 
we  had  obtained,  more  than  what 
we  possessed  before,  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Prince  of  Brazil  in 
that  settlement?  How  would  the 
Brazils  he  made  more  productive 
for  this  country,  by  any  other  means 


than  those  which  would  tend  to  the 
consummate  ruin  of  our  own  colo¬ 
nies?  In  so  far  as  the  emigration  in 
question  manifested  any  friendship 
for  us,  or  as  it  presented  a  contrast 
to  the  conduct  of  other  princes,  it 
certainly  formed  a  grateful  subject 
for  the  contemplation  of  mankind, 
and  of  congratulation  to  that  house. 
But  as  to  the  commercial  or  politi¬ 
cal  advantages  to  t>£  derived  from  it 
to  this  country,  he  could  not  consent 
to  delude  his  countrymen  by  hold¬ 
ing  out  such  ideas. 

In  reviewing  the  dreadful  cata¬ 
logue  of  evils  which  surrounded  or 
menaced  this  country,  he  believed 
that  the  greatest  additional  calamity 
for  us,  and  the  greatest  advantage 
for  France  that  could  be  well  ima¬ 
gined,  would  be  a  war  with  Ame¬ 
rica.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  ministers  themselves.  And 
yet  what  had  Jjeen  their  conduct? 
Why,  at  the  very  time  it  was  most 
material  to  avoid  such  a  war,  they 
absolutely  altered  the  law  of  the 
land  to  promote  it.  Ministers  stated, 
and  in  that  Lord  G.  agreed  with 
them,  that  no  difficulty  or  danger 
could  befal  the  country  equal  to 
that  of  acquiescing  in  the  surrender 
of  our  maritime  rights.  If  America 
put  forth  such  a  claim,  then  a  call 
upon  parliament  and  the  country  to 
resist  it  would  he  unanimously  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative.  But  Ame¬ 
rica  had  not  asserted  any  such  claim. 
—  The  speech,  Lord  G.  observed, 
studiously  separated  the  two  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  our  controversy 
with  America,  namely,  that  of  the 
Chesapeak,  and  that  relating  to  our 
orders  of  council.  But  those  ques¬ 
tions  would  not  be  separated  in 
America,  nor  yet  in  discussion  here. 
In  examining  the  orders  of  council, 
they  were  to  be  considered  in  three 
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points  of  view ;  first,  as  affecting  our 
compierce  ;  secondly,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  lastly,  our  negociation 
with  America.  When  all  the  papers 
relative  to  this  important  question 
should  be  laid  before  the  house,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  house 
particularly  to  enquire,  whether  his 
majesty’s  government  could  consti¬ 
tutionally  enact  such  prohibitions  as 
these  orders  of  council  contain ; 
next,  whether  the  time  chosen  for 
issuing  these  orders  was  not  pecu¬ 
liarly  exceptionable,  as  tending  so 
much  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
Americans,  already  so  strongly  ex¬ 
cited  against  us;  and  also,  whether 
we  had  any  right  thus  to  annihilate 
the  whole  trade  of  America :  thus 
to  say  to  that  power,  as  our  orders 
.distinctly  expressed,  “  Not  a  ship 
of  vours  shall  sail  which  shall  not 
be  subject  to  confiscation  by  us,  or 
to  conditions  which  shall  subject  it 
to  confiscation  by  the  enemy.” 
Lord  G.  asked,  whether  such  lan¬ 
guage  was  recqncileable  with  anv 
law  or  usage,  or  principle  of  equity? 
On  what  grounds  could  the  para¬ 
graph  in  the  speech  relate  to  the 
necessity  of  the  orders  in  council  ? 
The  plain  interpretation  of  this  pa¬ 
ragraph  was,  “  that  we  had  been 
too  long  carrying  on  a  most  unequal 
contest  of  justice  against  injustice.” 
Could  that  great  man,  Mr.  Pitt, 
look  down  from  heaven  upon  this 
declaration,  how  much  would  he 
deprecate  the  sentiment,  “  that  we 
ought  to  terminate  the  unequal  con¬ 
test  of  justice  against  injustice?” 
It  was  to  the  principle  which  sus¬ 
tained  justice  against  injustice  that 
we  owed  our  consequence,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  safety.  It  was  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  animated  our  army  and 
navy,  which  upheld  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  which,  if  we  should 


abandon,  we  would  sink  into  shame 
and  degradation. 

Lord  Grenville  concluded  a  long 
speech,  of  which  we  have  only  given 
briefly  the  substance,  as  all  the  to- 
pics  he  handled  afterwards  became 
subjects  of  separate  discussion,  with 
an  earnest  representation  of  the  im¬ 
portance  and  necessity  of  an  inqui¬ 
ry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  country. 

LordHawkesbury  having  observed, 
that  ministers  could  not  be  expected 
to  point  out  the  precise  quarter  and 
channel  from  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  their  information  respecting 
the  arrangements  atTilset,  said,  that 
even  if  ministers  entertained  any 
doubt  of  their  information  respect¬ 
ing  what  passed  at  Tilsit,  it  must 
long  since  have  vanished.  The  in¬ 
formation  received  through  the  chan¬ 
nel  alluded  to  was  corroborated  by  a 
variety  of  other  channels  wholly  un¬ 
connected  with  each  other,  it  was 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 

i/  V 

the  government  of  Portugal,  to 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  continent 
against  England,  and  to  unite  their 
fleet  with  that  of  Spain,  of  France, 
and  of  Denmark,  to  enable  the  con¬ 
federacy  to  make  a  general  attack 
on  these  islands.  It  was  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  testimony  of  different 
persons  in  Ireland,  where  all  the  de¬ 
signs  and  projects  of  the  enemy 
were  most  speedily  known,  and 
where  it  was  promised,  that  the 
combined  fleets  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Denmark,  should  make  a  de¬ 
scent  on  both  Ireland  and  Britain, 
but  the  principal  one  on  Ireland. — 
A  wish  bad  been  expressed  that  we 
bad  proceeded  to  Cronstadt,  and 
seized  the  Russian  fleet,  leaving  the 
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Dan  ish  fleet  of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line 
behind  us ! !  Besides,  the  Russian 
fleet  was  not  so  ready  for  sea,  nor  so 
well  calculated  in  any  respect  as  the 
Danish  fleet  to  carry  the  designs  of 
the  enemy  into  execution.  Fur¬ 
ther,  there  were  many  circumstances 
in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  which  indis¬ 
posed  the  people  of  Russia  against 
that  treaty;  and  even  at  the  time  the 
seizure  of  the  Danish  s  fleet  was 
known  at  Petersburg!],  the  emperor 
Alexander  seemed  more  inclined 
than  before  to  renew  his  relations 
with  this  country.  As  to  all  that 
was  urged  against  the  orders  in 
council,  and  against  the  treatment 
of  America,  while  a  negociation 
with  America  was  on  foot,  it  was 
doubtless  better  to  abstain  from  a 
discussion  that  would  tend  only 
farther  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
two  countries.  He  lamented  the 
uncalled-for  mention  of  the  state  of 
Ireland.  The  concessions  alluded 
to  by  the  noble  baron  could  not 
now  be  thought  of.  Indeed,  even 
if  these  concessions  were  made,  still 
more  would  be  called  for,  and  there 
would  he  no  end  of  such  demands. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  replied 
to  lord  Hawkesbury,  and  strongly 
urged  the  constitutional  necessity  of 
a  bill  of  indemnity  for  the  orders  of 
council. 

Lord  Mulgrave  admitted,  that 
neither  at  the  time  ef  rejecting  the 
Russian  mediation,  nor  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  had  government  any  copy  of 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.  They  were  in  possession  of 
'Secret  projects,  but  could  only  as¬ 
sert,  not  adduce  proof  of  their  nature. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk’s  motion, 
to  omit  the  fourth  paragraph  iu  the 
proposed  address  to  the  throne,  re¬ 
specting  the  seizure  of  the  Danish 
fleet ;  and  another  amendment  bv 
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lord  Grenville,  declaratory  of  the 
opinion  of  the  house,  that  it  would 
neither  be  respectful  to  bis  ma¬ 
jesty,  nor  becoming  the  dignity 
of  the  house,  to  give  an  opi¬ 
nion  us  to  the  propriety  of  re¬ 
jecting  the  Russian  mediation  till 
the  papers  relative  to  that  question 
were  before  the  house,  were  both 
negatived  without  a  division.  The 
address  was  then  agreed  to,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  presented. — Against  the 
decision  of  the  house  respecting  the 
seizure  of  the  Danish  fleets,  pro¬ 
tests,  with  reasons  of  dissent,  were 
entered  bv  the  duke  of  Clarence* 
lord  Rawdon,  the  earl  of  Lauder¬ 
dale,  the  earl  Grey,  lord  Vassal 
Holland,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
viscount Sidmouth, and  lord  Erskine. 

On  the  same  day,  Jan.  21,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  as  soon  as 
the  speech  from  the  throne  was  read 
from  the  chair. 

Lord  Hamilton  rose,  and  in  a 
maiden  speech  moved  the  addrese. 
After  a  review  of  the  extraordinary 
state  of  Europe,  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  environed  our  country, 
and  the  success  and  the  glory  with 
which  it  had  made  head  against  all 
these;  lie  said,  that  in  the  regret 
which  his  majesty  had  expressed  at 
being  compelled  to  adopt  hostile 
measures  against  Denmark,  th^ 
house  would  undoubtedly  join  ;  but 
it  would  be  a  regret  unmixed  with 
reproach  ;  for,  after  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  and  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  Russia  and  Denmark,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  any  man  could  doubt 
of  a  combination  of  powers  having 
been  formed  against  us.  Too  long 
had  the  common  enemy  of  Europe 
been  permitted  to  proceed  in  his 
career  of  violence  to  neutral  powers 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own. 
That  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen 
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was  most  important,  and  most  cri¬ 
tical,  everv  one  must  have  felt  when 
it  was  brought  to  a  determination  ; 
every  one  must  now  be  sensible 
•that  it  was  most  wise.  He  chal¬ 
lenged  the  annals  of  Europe  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  instance  of  a  warlike  en- 
terprize,  in  which  so  much  entreaty 
had  been  resorted  to  before  success, 
and  so  much  forbearance  manifested 
after  it.  What  his  majesty’s  mini¬ 
sters  had  planned  with  decision, 
they  had  carried  into  effect  w  ith  a 
force  which  could  not  leave  to  the 
Danes  any  hope  of  triumphing  in  a 
contest.  And  he  confessed,  that  he 
could  no  more  consider  the  Danish 
government  as  justified  in  sacrificing 
the  lives  of  so  many  gallant  men  in 
a  hopless  resistance,  than  he  could 
admire  the  heroism  of  the  prince, 
who,  himself  escaping  from  the 
dangers  with  which  he  was  environ¬ 
ed,  coolly  devoted  his  capital  to 
destruction,  and  its  inhabitants  to 
slaughter.  Accustomed  as  we  had 
been  lately  to  witness  extraordinary 
events,  he  could  not  avoid  expres¬ 
sing  his  astonishment  at  seeing  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  the  champion  of 
the  continent,  secured  by  his  situa¬ 
tion  from  the  calamities  which  had 
overtaken  other  countries,  volunta¬ 
rily  put  the  last  hand  to  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  continental  powers  of 
Europe ;  to  see  him  descending 
from  the  proud  eminence  on  which 
he  had  been  placed,  for  the  purpose 
of  violating  his  engagements,  and 
crouching  under  the  throne  of  that 
usurper,  whom  he  had  so  lately  in¬ 
sulted  and  defied.  The  contrast 
which  the  firmness  and  magnanimity 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  displayed, 
commanded  equally  our  admiration 
and  support.  And  lord  H.  was 
sure,  that  the  house  would  gladly 
enable  his  majesty  not  only  to  fulfil 


his  engagements  to  that  gallant 
prince,  hut  also  to  shew  to  the 
world,  that  it  was  not  by  the  quan¬ 
tum  of  immediate  interest  that  we 
measured  our  national  faith  and 
friendship. 

Of  many  important  subjects  of 
consideration  presented  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  speech,  none  were  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  principle  adopted, 
and  the  steps  taken  by  our  govern¬ 
ment,  to  frustrate  the  enemy’s  de¬ 
signs  against  our  commerce :  the 
principle  of  retaliation  and  self-do 
fence. — In  a  moment  of  frenzy, 
France  had  issued  edicts  levelled 
against  our  commerce.  Had  the 
objects  of  these  measures  been  at¬ 
tained,  had  they  even  partially  crip¬ 
pled  our  means,  the  consideration 
that  a  temporary  distress  to  our¬ 
selves  was  utter  ruin  to  our  oppo¬ 
nents,  must  have  induced  us  to  per¬ 
severe  in  the  contest  with  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  firmness ;  hut  the  very  re¬ 
verse  was  the  fact.  So  far  from  our 
means  being  diminished,  although 
the  different  branches  of  our  com¬ 
merce  might  vary  in  extent,  the  ag¬ 
gregate  exceeded  that  of  the  most 
prosperous  period  of  our  history : 
insomuch  that  his  majesty,  in  his 
most  gracious  speech,  expressed  his 
confidence,  that  no  material  increase 
of  the  burthens  of  his  people  would 
be  necessary. 

There  was  one  subject,  from  the 
contemplation  of  which  unalloyed 
pleasure  must  be  derived  in  everv 
point  of  view' ;  namely,  the  rescue 
from  the  power  of  France  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  faithful  of 
our  allies,  transferred  from  a  coun¬ 
try  w'eakand  indefensible  to  one  se¬ 
cure  and  powerful :  an  occurrence 
which  afforded  a  field  for  the  most 
brilliant  anticipations,  commercial 
and  political.  Lord  Hamilton  then 
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said,  that  under  the  impression  of 
the  feelings  which  he  experienced, 
he  should  move  that  an  humble  ad¬ 
dress  should  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  &c.  The  address,  which, 
as  usual,  was  an  echo  to  the  speech, 
being  read  by  the  clerk  at  the 
table, 

Mr.  C.  Ellis  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion.  With  respect  to  the  design 
entertained  by  France,  of  compel¬ 
ling  Denmark  to  join  the  confede¬ 
racy  against  Great  Britain,  if  mi¬ 
nisters  were  in  possession  in  July 
of  the  information  alone,  which  had 
siuce  been  publicly  disclosed,  they 
would  have  failed  in  their  duty  if 
they  had  not  acted  as  they  did.  A 
similar  attempt  had  been  made  by 
France  on  Portugal.  But  the 
frankness  of  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
and  its  determination  neither  to 
lend  its  aid  to  the  confederacy  a- 
gainst  Great  Britain,  nor  to  aban¬ 
don  British  persons  and  property  to 
the  possession  of  the  French,  en¬ 
titled  it  to  the  confidence  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  government,  and  justified  it 
in  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  adopted  in  the  case 
of  Denmark.  Adverting  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  declaration,  tie  contended,  that 
a  character  very  different  from  that 
of  Russia  marked  the  composition, 
not  only  in  the  sort  of  argument 
made  use  of,  but  in  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  style,  which,  if  not 
French,  was  the  most  happy  imita¬ 
tion  of  French  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  magnanimity  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  in  offering  reparation  for  in¬ 
jury  to  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  was  most  praise  worthy.  He 
trusted  the  Anglo-Americans  would 
see  that  it  was  not  their  true  policy 
to  unite  themselves  to  France.  We 
had  ample  means  of  carrying  on 
war.  In  our  navy  we  had  not  only 


the  most  efficient  defence,  but  a 
greater  power  of  active  hostility 
than,  perhaps,  we  ourselves  were 
yet  aware  of.  By  exerting  our  na¬ 
val  force  in  every  possible  direction, 
we  might  shew  the  enemy  that  a 
predominant  navy  gives  a  power 
scarcely  inferior  io  that  of  a  con¬ 
quering  army. 

Lord  viscount  Milton  regretted, 
that  ministers  had  not  expressed 
their  willingness  to  enter  into  a  ne¬ 
gotiation,  on  suitable  terms,  for 
peace.  At  the  same  time,  lie  did  not 
approve  of  any  idle  clamours  for 
peace  before  the  terms  of  negotia¬ 
tion  should  he  ascertained.  The 
attack  on  Copenhagen  he  consider¬ 
ed  to  be  prima  facie  unjustifiable. 
Copenhagen  was  left  defenceless, 
while  the  Danish  troops  were  pour¬ 
ing  towards  Holstein,  thus  evincing 
an  unaffected  confidence  in  the 
amity  of  the  British  nation,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  sincere  distrust  of  the 
French  army.  Yet  he  did  not  deny 
that  there  might  have  been  circum¬ 
stances  as  yet  unrevealed,  by  which 
the  attack  on  that  capital  might  be 
justified. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  observed,  that  his 
majesty’s  speech  embraced  such  a 
variety  of  topics,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  express  one’s  sentiments 
upon  it.  Had  it  been  made  known, 
as  was  the  usual  custom,  two  or 
three  days  before  it  was  delivered, 
members  would  have  had  less  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  stating  their  opinions  upon 
its  contents.  And  this  was  the  more 
to  be  wished,  that  it  was  the  longest 
perhaps  that  was  ever  heard  from 
the  throne  since  the  days  of  Janies 
I.  Its  principal  object  he  under¬ 
stood  to  be,  the  elucidation  of  our 
relations  of  peace  and  war  with 
other  powers.  But  before  he  could 
deliver  an  opinion  of  the  conduct. 
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on  which  these  relations  depended, 
he  must  be  in  possession  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  had  taken  place 
between  our  own  government  and 
the  governments  of  foreign  nations. 
It  was  right  in  ministers  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  dignity,  worthy  of  the 
character  and  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  ,  Whether  a  prolongation  of 
the  war  with  France,  or  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hostilities  with  other 
powers  was  the  only  alternative  left 
ns,  he  was  not  in  possession  of  in¬ 
formation  sufficient  to  form  an  opi¬ 
nion.  The  house,  he  asserted,  was 
equally  destitute  of  information  on 
the  question  relative  to  America 
and  neutral  nations.  There  was 
another  subject  of  much  import¬ 
ance,  which  might  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  speech,  namely,  the 
present  state  of  Ireland.  As  "to  the 
affair  of  Copenhagen,  he  would  on 
a  future  occasion  move  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  necessary  documents,  so 
that  it  might,  at  least,  be  fairly 
brought  into  discussion. 

Mr.  Milnes,  after  an  eulogy  on 
the  present  administration,  observ¬ 
ed,  that  it  would  indeed  have  been 
impolitic  to  adopt  any  measure  by 
which  the  character  of  the  country 
might  be  affected,  if  the  powers  of 
Europe  retained  their  independence, 
if  the  government  of  Denmark  had 
been  free  to  follow  that  course 
which  its  honour  and  interest  dicta¬ 
ted.  But  there  was  not  a  power  on 
the  continent  which  could  have  re¬ 
sisted  the  mandates  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  the  first  duty  of  ministers  to 
act  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  it  was  equally  their  duty  to  use 
their  discretion  in  judging  of  that 
necessity.  And  if,  in  acting  upon  this, 
they  were  to  err  at  all,  it  was  best 
that  they  should  err  upon  the  side 
of  public  security.  If  Denmark 


had  been  really  worse  disposed  to¬ 
wards  this  country  than  she  was, 
could  she  have  pursued  any  other 
course  than  that  precisely  which 
she  had  followed  ?  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  concentration  of  French  troops 
on  the  frontiers  of  Holstein,  the 
submission  of  Denmark  to  the  de¬ 
crees  of  France,  and  her  remon¬ 
strances  against  our  maritime  rights, 
together  with  her  active  and  for¬ 
midable  naval  equipments,  were 
sufficient  evidences  of  her  submis¬ 
sion  to  Buonaparte. — Was  Buona¬ 
parte’s  system,  that  “  alt  Europe 
should  be  devoted,  excepting  Den¬ 
mark  V’  With  a  large  navy,  with  a 
more  extended  commerce,  and  with 
the  keys  of  the  Baltic  in  her  hand, 
would  he  have  allowed  her  to  re¬ 
main  as  a  monument  of  reproach  to 
the  vassalage  of  surrounding  coun¬ 
tries,  and  to  have  broken  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  chain  which  binds 
every  country  of  Europe?  It  was 
the  declared  opinion  of  a  noble 
lord  (Milton)  that  the  expedition 
should  he  condemned,  because  the 
crown  prince  was  in  Holstein,  and 
his  forces  unprepared  for  action. 
Strange  as  that  sentiment  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  his  mind,  it  excited  no  sur¬ 
prize.  It  was  a  doctrine  of  the 
school  of  w  hich  the  noble  lord  w  as 
a  disciple,  or  perhaps  the  leader. 
And  when  a  noble  lord  (Petty)  an¬ 
nounced,  that  their  motto  was — 
“  Nos  Rebus  Servamus  Secundis 
or  that  they  would  never  afford  anv 
assistance  to  friends  till  they  were 
in  a  condition  not  to  want  it,  he 
could  not  but  think  the  advice  of 
the  noble  lord  perfectly  natural, 
that  we  should  never  resist  an  ene¬ 
my  till  he  should  be  in  a  condition 
to  despise  our  resistance.  As  to 
peace,  Buonaparte  would  certainly, 
in  his  terms,  wish  to  question  our 
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maritime  supremacy,  a  patrimony 
entailed  upon  us,  and  therefore  not 
a  matter  of  negotiation ;  ministers 
would  judge  how  far  a  peace  was 
promising  under  such  auspices* 
Were  Buonaparte  to  abdicate  his 
throne,  and  to  depose  all  his  mi¬ 
nion  princes ;  were  lie  to  restore  to 
France  her  legal  government,  and 
to  Europe  her  balance  of  power, 
they  would  not,  in  his  mind,  be 
equivalents  for  the  sacrifice  of  our 
command  at  sea. — We  bad  seen 
the  original  principles  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  devastation  settled  into  a 
savage  tyranny,  which  bad  armed, 
by  its  menaces  or  corruption,  the 
rest  of  Europe  against  us.  We  saw 
that  it  bad  a  leader  pledged  to  our 
ruin,  who,  after  exhausting  the  other 
sources  of  his  malignity,  renounced 
at  length  that  commercial  law  which 
mitigated  the  war  to  both,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  the  instruments  of  his 
hostility  the  want  and  misery  of  his 
own  people.  We  saw,  however, 
that  in  this  spirit  of  destruction, 
disengaged  from  all  its  other  ob¬ 
jects,  and  concentrated  on  the  down- 
ful  of  this  single  country,  he  had  not 
advanced  one  single  step  towards 
it;  that  the  time  was  still  to  come, 
when  the  glories  of  the  great  na¬ 
tion  were  to  hurst  on  Britain,  and 
when,  execrating  the  oligarchy  of 
our  constitution,  we  were  to  become 
happy  in  the  monarchy  he  was  to 
give  us.  In  the  mean  time,  he  de¬ 
clared  us  blockaded,  not  bv  the 
presence  and  assault  of  his  navies, 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
our  commercial  strength,  hut  by 
shutting  the  gates  against  his  own 
shipping.  Seeing  all  this,  and  re¬ 
flecting  how  far  the  predictions  of 
Buonaparte  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
on  whom  this  species  of  warfare 
pressed  heaviest,  the  whole  nation 
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might  learn  a  lesson  of  encourage 
meat  and  of  admonition :  to  bear 
what  they  had  so  steadily  borne, 
and  to  command  success  by  deserv¬ 
ing  it. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  that  if  there 
was  no  other  justification  of  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Denmark  than  what  had 
been  given  that  evening,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  deck  ring  it  base  and 
treacherous.  He  declared,  that  he 
would  rather  have  seen  the  fleet 
of  Denmark  in  forced  hostilities 
against  us,  manned  by  her  sailors, 
acting  under  compulsion,  than  lie 
would,  after  what  had  happened, 
see  them  moored  in  our  own  ports. 
In  addition  to  the  inveterate  animo¬ 
sity  of  Denmark,  to  which  this  act 
had  given  rise,  had  it  not  also  been 
the  means  of  cutting  off  our  com¬ 
munication  with  the  continent,  as 
well  as  of  throwing  Denmark  into 
the  hands  of  France?  But  we  were 
told  it  would  he  dangerous  to  grant 
the  information  desired.  To  whom 
would  it  be  dangerous?  To  mini¬ 
sters?  He  verily  believed  they  had 
none  to  give.  To  those  who  gave 
them  the  information  on  which  they 
acted  ?  This  he  could  not  well  con¬ 
ceive,  since  they  had  asserted  their 
being  in  possession  of  it :  and  it 
was  not  very  material,  after  avow¬ 
ing  this  fact,  whether  they  imparted 
the  substance,  of  the  information  or 
not.  As  to  the  fact  in  question  it¬ 
self,  we  had  assertion  against  asser¬ 
tion:  the  assertion  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Denmark  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  assertion  which  mi¬ 
nisters  had  put  into  the  mouth  of 
tneir  sovereign  on  the  other.  And, 
for  hi»  own  part,  he  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying,  that  he  gave  credit  to 
the  former  in  preference  to  the  lat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Whitbread  here  adverted 
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to  expressions  used  bv  the  noble 
lord  who  moved  the  address,  highly 
derogatory  to  the  courage  of  the 
crown  prince,  and  such  certainly  as 
never  ought  to  have  been  applied  to 
any  man  who,  like  him,  had  been 
tried  or  indeed  to  any  man  who 
was  untried;  He  saw,  however, 
with  regret,  and  sorrow,  that  it  was 
quite  the  fashion  to  deal  out  sar¬ 
casms,  and  sometimes  abuse  on 
those  powers  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  our 
cause,.  He  was  far  from  thinking 
that  the  emperor  Alexander  had  de¬ 
serted  us  in  a  moment  of  despon¬ 
dency  and  alarm  as  had  been  stated, 
and  was  persuaded  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  the  step  lie  took  by  the 
necessity  of  t,he  case. — As  to  the 
emigration  from  Portugal,  it  was 
brought  about  by  the  menacing  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Buonaparte,  and  the 
approach  of  a  French  army  to  Lis¬ 
bon,  not,  in  any  degree  by  the  dex¬ 
terity  and  address  of  ministers,  and 
their  agent,  lord  Strangford,  as  had 
been  given  out. — Of  our  relations 
with  Vienna  and  Petersburg!),  lie 
would  forbear  to  speak  till  the  pro¬ 
mised  papers  were  on  the  table  ; 
but  it  the  principles  of  common  sense 
were  applied  to  the  present  conjunc¬ 
ture,  a  more  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  for  negotiating  a  peace  with 
France  could  not  he  hoped  for. 

Mr.  secretary  Canning  was  sur¬ 
prized,  that  Mr.  Ponsonby  should 
have  required  a  day’s  preparation 
to  marshal  his  arguments  or  opi¬ 
nions  on  the  matter  of  the  ad¬ 
dress;  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
upon  topics  oy  which  the  public 
mind  bad  long  since  formed  a  de¬ 
cided  opinion.  For  the  discussion 
of  these,  he  had  stated,  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  ground  of  delay,  the  necessity 


of  communications  respecting  the 
intercourse  between  his  majesty’s 
ministers  and  the  courts  of  Austria 
and  Russia. — These  powers  wrere 
not  in  a  situation  to  mediate  im¬ 
partially.  If  this  fact  should  be 
proved  by  the  notes  to  be  produced, 
he  hoped  for  Mr.  P’s.  approbation 
of  ministers,  in  not  consenting  to 
treat  till  they  should  know  upon 
W'hat  basis;  a  question  that  had  oc¬ 
cupied  three  months  in  the  late  ne¬ 
gotiation.  As  to  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  it  was  possible  that 
Mr.  P.  might  move  for  some  in¬ 
formation  that  might  be  produced 
safely.  But  if  he  should  move  for 
the  secret  information  on  w'hich 
that  expedition  w'as  undertaken,  as 
far  as  his  judgment  went,  lie  be¬ 
lieved  he  would  never  have  ocular 
conviction. — Was  it  possible,  that 
a  time  when  there  was  no  capital  on 
the  continent  where  the  power  of 
Buonaparte  could  not  drag  the  of¬ 
fender  against  him  to  execution, 
should  be  fixed  on  for  divulging 
the  sources  of  secret  intelligence? 
Was  this  country  to  say  to  the 
agents  who  served  it  from  fidelity, 
or  from  less  worthy  motives,  “  You 
shad  serve  us  but  once,  and  your 
life  shall  be  the  forfeit?”— What  had 
happened  to  Portugal  was  suffici¬ 
ent  to  convince  every  fair  thinking 
man  of  the  truth  of  the  information 
respecting  Denmark  :  for  the  com¬ 
munications  from  the  Portugueze 
government  related  as  well  to  the 
Danish  as  the  Portuguese  navy. 
In  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen 
the  present  ministers  had  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  those  before  them.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  apply  to  Den¬ 
mark  the  principle  they  had  applied 
to  Portugal ;  to  threaten  and  co¬ 
erce  secret  enemies,  or  at  least 
suspicious  neutrals,  intsead  of  old 
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and  faithful  allies.  It  was  remark¬ 
able  that  while  the  application  of 
force  at  Copenhagen  was  condemn¬ 
ed  by  the  gentlemen  opposite,  the 
non-application  of  it  at  Lisbon  was 
censured  no  less  .severely.  But  so 
it  would  have  been  if  the  force  had 
been  applied  at  Lisbon  and  negoti¬ 
ation  at  Copenhagen.  The  Danish 
navy  would  have  been  lost  by  fool¬ 
ish  confidence,  and  Portugal  out¬ 
raged  by  unprincipled  and  impolitic 
violence. 

With  respect  to  the  late  supposed 
negotiation  for  peace,  Mr.  C.  declar¬ 
ed  that  no  tangible  overture  had  been 
made  either  by  the  French  or  Aus¬ 
trian  government.  With  respect  to 
the  late  orders  of  council  retaliating 
the  restrictions  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  on  our  commerce,  he 
maintained  our  right  to  go  as  far  as 
France,  and  make  France  feel,  in 
the  effects  of  her  own  injustice, 
that  we  could  hope  to  bring  her  to 
more  reasonable  conduct.  The  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  British  navy,  when  put 
forth  with  a  determination  which  the 
moderate  spirit  of  our  government 
had  hitherto  restrained,  would  prove 
equal  to  cope  with  the  power  that 
the  tyrant  of  France  had  establish¬ 
ed  at  land.  It  would  appear,  that 
if  he  combined  all  the  powers  of  the 
continent  to  oppress  us,  the  combi¬ 
nation  would  but  encrgase  our 
strength  and  energy,  and  make  us 
triumph  under  our  oppression. 

Lord  H.  Petty  contended,  that 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
were  to  be  considered  in  politics  as 
well  as  philosophy,  and  on  these 
men  were  to  reason  in  general  till 
a  particular  case  was  made  out.  It 
was  a  singular  instance  to  be  in  a 
state  of  war  with  a  power  against 
which  there  were  no  documents  to 
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prove  a  hostile  act.  Lord  Petty  re¬ 
gretted  very  much  that  there  should 
be  so  little  in  the  speech  about  the 
temporary  policy  respecting  Den¬ 
mark,  and  nothing  at  all  about  the 
permanent  policy  respecting  Ire¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Bathurst  contended,  that  all 
the  danger  that  would  arise  from  a 
communication  of  the  particulars  of 
the  intelligence  required,  had  been 
incurred  already.  He  was  sur- 
prized  that  those  who  had  examin¬ 
ed  whether  Portugal  could  be  de¬ 
fended  against  France,  had  not 
also  enquired  into  the  practicability 
of  defending  Zealand,  and  whether 
the  Danes  were  able  and  disposed 
to  defend  themselves. 

Mr.  Windham  put  the  question 
if  it  was  reasonable  to  call  upon  the 
country  to  approve  of  a  proceeding 
in  its  nature  involving  the  national 
character,  without  alledging  one  in¬ 
stance  in  proof  of  either  the  justice 
or  policy  of  the  measure  1  As  to 
the  question  of  right,  he  was  willing 
to  wait  for  the  justification  of  mini¬ 
sters,  and  should,  for  the  sake  of 
the  country,  be  most  happy  to 
find  it  satisfactory.  But  as  to  the 
policy,  he  could  only  say,  that  he 
would  rather  Buonaparte  were  now 
in  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet  by 
the  means  to  which  he  must  have 
resorted  in  the  seizure  of  it,  than 
that  England  should  have  got  it  in 
the  way  she  did.  The  ships  would 
be  rotten  when  the  effervescence  of 
national  feeling  would  live  in  the 
remembrance  of  national  injury. — 
To  this  observation. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  replied,  that  certainly  the 
captured  ships  would  be  rotten 
some  time  or  ether,  but  not  in  the 
ensuing  spring ;  not  at  a  period 

when 
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when  they  might  be  employed  in 
conveying  French  troops  to  Ireland* 
not  when  they  were  to  be  employed 
in  excluding  us  from  the  Baltic*  and 
furthering  the  designs  of  the  enemy. 

Colonel  Montague  Matthew  ex¬ 
pressed,  in  strong  terms,  his  mistrust 
of  a  set  of  ministers  who  had  come 
into  ofliee  with  an  avowed  hostility 
against  tour  millions  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  subjects  in  Ireland, 

The  question  was  then  carried 
without  a  division*  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

House  of  Commons*  Friday* 
Jan.  22,— Lord  Hamilton  brought 
up  the  report  of  the  address  to  his 
majesty. 

Mr,  Macdonald  said,  that  the 
armament  of  the  Danes  could  not 
be  considered  as  hostile*  because 
the  preparations  in  their  harbours 
could  not  have  been  begun  in  the 
interval  between  the  treaty  of  Tilsit 
and  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  ; 
and  as  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
Danes,  their  arming  exhibited  ra¬ 
ther  a  jealousy  of  tire  designs  of 
France  than  of  those  of  Great 
Britain, 

Mr.  Fuller  was  only  sorry  that 
ministers  had  not  seized  every  bird 
that  hovered  about  the  transactions 
at  Tilsit.  Whatever  the  other  side 
of  the  house  might  say  about  the 
allegations  of  crow  n  princes,  or  half 
crown  princes,  we  ought  to  believe 
our  own  ministers. 

Mr.  Herbert  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  present  ministers  had,  by  their 
expedition,  disgraced  the  country, 
without  either  necessity  or  ability. 
Yet  lie  would  not  oppose  the  ad¬ 
dress,  though  he  would  not  pro¬ 
mise  his  support  of  the  measures  to 
which  it  related. 

Mr.  Eden  required  an  explanation 


of  one  part  of  the  speech.  The 
treaty  of  Tilsit  was  signed  on  the 
?lh  of  July;  intelligence,  and  a 
Copy  of  it  reached  this  country  on 
the  8th  of  August  only,  and  yet,  on 
the  2bth  of  July,  the  orders  had 
been  given  to  admiral  Gambier  to 
sail  from  the  Downs. 

Mr.  Pym  expressed  his  opinion 
that  our  advantages  from  peace 
would  be  equal  to,  if  not  greater, 
than  that  of  our  enemies.  It  was 
impossible  for  him,  on  the  evidence 
before  the  house,  to  approve  of  the 
expedition  to  Denmark. 

Mr.  York  said,  that  he  would  ask 
any  man  acquainted  with  public 
business,  whether  the  nature  of  out 
government  was  not  such  that  the 
government  of  the  country  could 
not  proceed  if  it  did  not  act -upon 
grounds  which  could  not,  consist¬ 
ently  w  ith  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  be  made  public?  He  was  old 
enough  to  remember  the  American 
war,  and-  he  could  state  from  op¬ 
portunities  which  he  had  had  of 
personally  knowing  the  fact,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  production 
of  the  papers,  relative  to  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  on  the 
motion  of  a  gentleman  of  very  high 
talents*  now  no  more*  (Mr.  Fox) 
the  French  had  been  enabled  to  cut 
off  a  source  of  intelligence  which 
this  country  had  possessed  in  Hol¬ 
land  since  the  days  of  queen  Anne, 
He  would  give  credit  to  govern¬ 
ment  for  their  having  received  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  secret  articles  of 
Tilsit.  There  was  enough  on  the 
face  of  such  papers  to  enable  the 
enemy  to  trace  the  source  from 
whence  thev  might  have  been  re- 
ceived.  On  the  secret  articles  of 
Tilsit  he  would  rest  his  foot,  and 
give  his  approbation  to  the  measure 
/  in 
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in  question.  As  to  the  collusion  of 
Denmark,  he  must  confess  that  as 
an  Englishman,  he  thought  and  felt 
thaf  the  Danish  government  (for  he 
would  not  speak  with  disrespect 
of  the  prince  so  nearly  connected 
with  our  own  family)*  had  acted 
with  collusion.  It  ought  not  .to  be 
forgotten  that  before  force  was  em¬ 
ployed,  an  alternative  had  been  of¬ 
fered  to  the  Danish  government, 
and  when  that  alternative  was  re¬ 
jected  he  thought  we  were  right  in 
employing  force  to  secure  the  fleet: 
a  conduct  that  was  justifiable  on 
the  first  principles  of  human  nature, 
self-preservation.  Abstract  princi¬ 
ples  of  right  he  respected  as  much 
as  any  man  ;  but  in  our  respect  for 
these  we  should  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  become  the  victims  of  abstract 
principles  of  wrong.  With  regard 
to  the  dates  which  had  been  ad¬ 
verted  to,  gentlemen  seemed  to 
draw  their  whole -argument  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  expedi¬ 
tion  had  been  fitted  out  and  dis¬ 
patched;  a  rapidity  which  they  had 
not  lately  been  accustomed  to  wit¬ 
ness.  And  if  the  crown  prince,  or 
rather  (for  ministers  often  governed 
princes  and  kings)  the  Bernstoffs 
had  formed  their  estimates  of  the 
expedition,  from  the  specimens  they 
had  lately  seen,  they  would  not 
have  expected  that  Zealand  would 
be  so  soon  surrounded :  they  there¬ 
fore  thought  it  expedient  to  keep 
their  army  in  Holstein,  to  keep  up 
appearances.  As  to  the  question  of 
peace,  it  was  involved  in  difficulty 
and  delicacy.  He  had  supported 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  as  an  experi¬ 
ment ;  yet  as.  the  experiment  had 
been  made,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
repeat  it.  YV  hilst  Buonaparte  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  bead  of  the  French 
nation,  and  should  continue  to  <ro- 
Vol.  L. 
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vern  by  military  measures,  from 
the  moment  we  should  make  peace 
with  him  our  danger  would  begin. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  ministers 
would  not  reject  any  offers  of  ne¬ 
gotiation  on  terms  of  equality,  and 
toe  point  of  honour  should  be  never 
given  up. 

Mr.  Windham  thought  that  ho¬ 
nour  in  any  peace  that  might  now 
be  concluded,  was  totally  out  of  the 
question  ;  safety  was  all  we  could 
now  look  for,  and  this  was  all  lie 
would  ask.  The  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  appeared  to  treat  anciently 
received  principles  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  the  famous  French 
committee  of  safety  had  done. 
Mr.W.  however,  would  still  venture 
to  profess  an  attachment  to  the  old 
maxim  of  ‘honesty  being  the  best 
policy;’ a  maxim,  which  was  just  as 
true  when  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
nations  as  that  of  individuals.  Nor 
did  he  think  it  sufficient  merely  to 
profess  it  ;  it  was  equally  essential 
to  act  upon  it.  But  an  open  and 
public  renunciation  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  was  an  alarming  symptom  in¬ 
deed,  and  infinitely  more  fatal  to 
the  cause  of  public  morals  than 
many  practical  deviations  from  it. 

It  was  a  state  of  most  hopeless  de¬ 
pravity  when  people  began  to  adapt 
their  theory  to  their  practice.  He 
advised  ministers  to  stop  short  in 
this  new  career,  for  he  assured  them 
they  would  cut  hut  a  poor  figure 
when  compared  with  the  enemy, 
who  from  long  practice,  was  become 
a  rival  too  formidable  for  us  to  en¬ 
counter.  It  never  had  been  dis¬ 
puted  that  government  might  have 
received  information  which  it  would 
be  imprudent .  in  them  to  publish. 
But  there  was  another  question. 
Whether  or  not  they  should  have 
acted  on  such  information  ?  Mr.  W. 

^  suspected. 
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suspected,  that  in  the  case  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  ministers,  instead  of  pre¬ 
paring  troops  for  an  expedition, 
iiad  prepared  an  expedition  for  the 
troops.  Finding  that  they  had  got 
money  in  their  pockets,  they  re¬ 
solved  on  spending  it.  Not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  the  army  they  had 
collected,  they  said,  after  some  re¬ 
flection,  “  God  bless  us,  let  us  go 
and  attack  the  Danish  fleet/’ 

Mr.  Canning,  in  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  Mr.  Eden,  observ¬ 
ed,  that  ministers  had  never  said 
that  they  had  in  their  possession  any 
one  secret  article  of  the  treaty  oi 
Tilsit,  but  only  that  the  substance 
of  such  secret  articles  had  been 
confidentially  communicated  to  his 
Majesty's  government,  and  that  a 
long  time  previous  to  the  date  ad¬ 
verted  to  by  the  honourable  gentle¬ 
man.  As  to  the  inference  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  drawn  from  the  advanced 
state  of  preparation  in  which  the 
armament  was  placed  before  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  was  notorious 
that  that  army  was  then  equipping 
for  an  entirely  distinct  object,  when 
the  secret  intelligence  was  received 


which  made  it  the  duty  of  ministers 
to  employ  it  in  the  service  in  which 
it  had  been  so  successfully  en¬ 
gaged  . 

Mr.  Whitbread,  after  some  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  importance  of 
maintaining  national  morality  and 
good  faith,  and  the  possibility  of 
making  peace  as  readily  now  as  at 
any  former  period  of  the  war,  ad¬ 
verted  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
Yorke  of  a  tender  or  option,  as  it 
was  called,  made  to  the  Danes, 
that  if  they  gave  us  their  fleet,  we 
would  defend  them  from  the 
French.  How  ?  We  defend  them, 
who  were  not  able,  after  seizing 
their  fleet,  to  keep  possession  of 
Zealand  for  one  winter?  lie  con¬ 
cluded  wjtli  repeating  his  conviction, 
that  ministers  had  never  received, 
either  in  substance  or  in  form,  the 
secret  information  which  they  al¬ 
leged  they  had  received,  and  to 

w  hich  they  had  attributed  that  fatal 
%/ 

and  disgraceful  expedition. 

The  report  was  brought  up,  and 
the  address  was  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  who  returned  his  most 
gracious  answer  January  25th, 
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CHAP.  II. 

Motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Officers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Attack  on  Copenhagen. — A  Motion  to  the  same  Effect 
in  the  House  of  Commons. — Opposed  by  Mr.  Windham— and  Mr. 
Brand, — Supported  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — and  on  a 
Division  of  the  House  carried. — Motion  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  for 
Papers  relative  to  the  Expedition  to  Copenhagen — and  for  certain 
Resolutions  on  that  Subject.— Opposed  by  Mr.  Canning — Mr. 
Milnes — Lord  Leveson  Gower — Lord  Castlereagh ,  See.  fyc. —  Sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Windham— and  Mr.  Whitbread — On  a  Division  of 
the  House  negatived. — House  of  Peers. — Motion  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  for  the.  Substance  of  all  Communications  respecting  the  State 
of  the  Danish  Navy ,  and  the  Secret  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit. — - 
Supported  by  Lord  Hutchinson— The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire — 
The  Earl  of  Moira— The  Earl  of  Jersey— The  Earl  of  St.  Vincent 
— Lord  Sidrnouth,  S)C.  S fr. —  Opposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley — 
Lord 'Borringdon— Lord  Limerick ,  Sfc.  Sfc. — Negatived. — Resolu¬ 
tion  moved  by  Lord  Sidrnouth  for  preserving  the  Danish  Fleet  in 
such  a  State  that  it  might  be  eventually  restored  to  Denmark. — After 
a  Debate,  the  Motion  negatived.— House  of  Commons. — Motion  by 
Mr.  Sheridan  for  the  Correspondence  which  passed  after  the  Capitu¬ 
lation  of  Copenhagen,  between  His  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the 
Court  of  Stockholm,  relative  to  the  retaining  Possession  of  the 
Island  of  Zealand  by  a  Swedish  Army  in  Concert  with  His  Majesty's 
Forces. — Supported  by  Mr.  Windham— Mr.  Ponsonby,  Sfc-  Sfc. — 
Opposed  by  Mr.  Canning negatived. — House  of  Lords  — Motion 
by  the  Earl  of  Darnley  for  an  Address  to  His  Majesty,  stating  that 
there  urns  no  Necessity  for  the  Expedition  against  Copenhagen,  fyc. — 
negatived — Motion  for  an  Address  to  Bis  Majesty  of  an  opposite 
Nature  by  Lord  Elliot  carried. — Conversation  respecting  the  De¬ 

tention  and  Condemnation  of  Danish  Trading  Vessels.— House  of 
Commons. — Baltic  Expedition  brought  again  into  Discussion  by  Mr. 
Sharp— Motion  for  an  Address  to  His  Majesty  to  the  same  Effect  as 
that  of  Lord  Darnley' s  in  the  House  of  Lords. — Debate. — The  Mo¬ 
tion  negatived.— House  of  Commons— Motion  by  Lord  Folkstoneofthe 
same  tenour  as  that  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Sidrnouth,  respect¬ 
ing  the  Danish  Navy. — Supported  and  opposed  on  the  usual  Ground 9 
by  different  Speakers  ;— negatived.— House  of  Lords.— Resolutions 
moved  by  Lord  Sidrnouth  respecting  the  Ships  detained  in  our  Har¬ 
bours  previously  to  Hostilities.— Debate— The  Motion  negatived , 

HOUGH  the  expedition  to  examined  in  the  debates  on  the 

I  Copenhagen  had  been  so  fully  speech  from  the  throne,  in  re- 

C  9  spect 
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spect  of  both  moral  law  and  sound 
policy,  it  was  again  and  again 
brought  into  discussion,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  at  different  times,  and 
on  different  occasions,  a  subject  of 
very  animated  controversy  for  al¬ 
most  the  whole  of  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  parliament. 

In  the  house  of  lords  January 
28th,  lord  Hawkesbury  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  attack  of  Copenhagen. 
His  motion,  he  premised,  related 
merely  to  the  service  on  which  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen  was  sent, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  policy  of  the 
expedition,  the  object  of  which, 
undoubtedly  of  great  magnitude 
aad  importance,  was  attained  by 
the  skill  and  ability  of  the  officers 
employed.  Here  he  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
issue  of  the  expedition*.  He  praised 
the  promptitude  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  Danish  ships  were  fitted 
out  and  brought  away,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  the  thanks  of  the 
house  to  lieutenant  general  lord 
viscount  Cathcart,  K.  T.  for  the 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  a- 
dopted  by  him  in  the  attack  on  Co¬ 
penhagen. 

Lord  Holland  contended  that 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
an  object  alone,  was  not  a  suffici¬ 
ent  ground  for  the  thanks  of  par¬ 
liament  to  those  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  with  success  in  obtaining  it. 
In  the  present  instance  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  skill 
and  science.  Had  there  been  an 
opportunity,  there  could  not  be  a 
doubt  but  these  qualities  would 
have  been  eminently  displayed. 
Had  it  been  proposed  only  to  thank 
the  army,  he  might,  periiaps,  have 


been  induced  to  give  it  no  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  it  was  proposed 
also  to  thank  the  navy  employed  in 
this  expedition,  he  could  not  but 
oppose  the  motion,  as  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  mili¬ 
tary  naval  skill.  The  high  and  pe¬ 
culiar  honour  of  the  thanks  of  par¬ 
liament  ought  not  to  be  rendered 
too  common.  In  order  to  preserve 
its  value  it  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
great  occasions,  for  brilliant  ex¬ 
ploits  and  great  victories,  as  in  the 
Roman  republic  triumphs  were 
never  granted  but  for  the  most 
splendid  achievements. — Earl  Grey 
spoke  to  the  same  effect. — Lord 
Auckland  observed  that  there  was 
no  information  before  the  house  to 
shew  the  policy  or  propriety  of  at¬ 
tacking  an  unsuspecting  and  de¬ 
fenceless  people  ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  execution  of  the  service,  it 
had  displayed  great  ability,  energy, 
and  skill. 

Lord  Mulgrave,  in  reply  to  lord 
Holland,  said,  that  he  could  not 
see  on  what  ground,  in  the  present 
question,  any  distinction  could  be 
made  between  the  army  and  the 
navy.  The  most  skilful  distribu¬ 
tions  were  made  by  lord  Gambier 
in  the  disposal  of  the  fleet  under 
his  command  ;  that  part  of  it 
which  was  entrusted  to  rear  admiral 
Keates  was  es  tended  for  200  miles, 
and  had  for  its  object,  to  cut  off 
the  communication  between  Zea¬ 
land  and  the  continent.  By  this 
means  the  Danish  armv  in  Holstein 
was  prevented  from  passing  into 
Zealand.  The  skill  therefore  of 
admiral  Gambier  had  l»een  con¬ 
spicuously  manifested.  But  in  any 
case  when  the  army  and  navy  were 
conjointly  employed,  to  vote  thanks 


*  Fora  narrative  of  which  «ee  chapter  XIV.  of  our  last  volume. 
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to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other,  tion  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to 
could  not  tend  to  any  possible  good,  be  communicated  to  lord  Gambier 
It  had,  besides,  always  been  the  when  in  his  place  in  the  house, 
practice  to  unite  them  in  votes  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  next  moved 
thanks  where  they  were  jointly  em-  thanks  to  vice  admiral  sir  H.  E. 
ployed.  Stanhope,  hart,  rear  admirals  Es- 

The  motion  being  put  and  car-  sington.  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  K.  B. 
ned,  and  the  issue  ordered  to  be  and  Keates,  captain  sir  Home  Pop- 
conmiunicated  to  lord  viscount  ham,  K.  M.  captain  of  the  fleet. 
Cat  heart,  on  Ins  taking  his  seat  and  the  other  officers.  The  duke 
in  the  house,  lord  Hawkesbury  of  Norfolk  asked,  if  it  was  usual  to 
moved  thanks  to  sir  Harry  Burrard,  include  in  a  vote  of  thanks,  the  cap- 
hart.  the  earl  ot  Rosslyn,  the  lion-  tain  of  a  fleet  by  name  2  A  cou- 
ouiable  sir  G.  L.  Ludlow,  K.  B.  versation  ensued  about  precedents, 
sir  David  Baird,  the  major  generals.  The  earl  of  Lauderdale  observed 
brigadiers  and  other  officers  em-  that  it  would  be  a  most  singular 
ployed,  and  an  approval  and  ac-  circumstance  if  sir  Home  Popham 
knowledgmeut  of  the  services  of  were  to  be  made  the  first  instance  of 
fiie  non-commissioned  officers  and  the  captain  of  a  fleet  being  thanked 
soldiers ;  which  motions  were  agreed  by  name.  Some  precedents  were  pro¬ 
to,  and  ordered  to  be  comnnmicat-  duced,  and  the  motion  was  agreed 
ed  by  the  lord  chancellor  to  lord  to.  So  also  was  a  motion  for  ap- 
viscount  Cathcart.  proving  and  acknowledging  the  ser- 

Ilis  lordship  then  moved  the  vices  of  the  seamen  and  marines, 
thanks  of  the  house  to,  the  right  and  the  result  of  both  motions  was 
honourable  lord  Gambier,  for  the  ordered  to  be  communicated  by 
judicious  distribution  of  the  fleet,  the  lord  chancellor  to  lord  Gan> 
t  hereby  contributing  to  the  success  of  bier. 

the  expedition  alter  all  negotiation  On  the  same  day  thanks  to  his 
had  failed,  and  for  the  promptitude  Majesty's  army  and  navy  employed 
displayed  in  fitting  out  the  Danish  in  the  Baltic  expeditions  were 
ship>,  and  shipping  the  stores.  moved  in  the  house  of  commons  by 

1  he  duke  ot  Norfolk  objected,  lord  Castlereagh,  who  expatiated 
that  the  words  relative  to  negotia-  on  the  magnitude  and  importance 
tion  tended  to  prejudge  the  question  of  the  exploit,  the  difficulties  that 
of  which  notice  had  been  given,  were  surmounted  in  performing  it, 
and  of  which  the  object  was  to  as-  and  the  prompt  exertions  of  the 
certain  the  nature  of  the  previous  board  of  ordnance,  to  whose  great 
negotiation  .  exertions  it  was  in  a  great  measure 

Lord  Hawkesbury  replied,  that  owing  that  a  British  force  was  as- 
the  negotiation  alluded  to  in  the  sembled,  readv  to  act  in  the  Baltic 
motion  was  merely  that  entered  before  the  middle  of  August, 
mto  by  the  commanders  in  their  Mr.  Windham  observed,  that  in 
militmy  rapacity,  and  had  no  re-  the  present  question,  it  was  the 
to  re  nee  to  political  negotiation,  province  of  the  house  to  decide 
Aftei  a  short  conversation  the  mo-  generally  upon  the  merits  of  the 

*  The  duke  of  Norfolk  had  given  notice  on  the  day  before  that  lie  should  to-mor¬ 
row  se  nnight  move  tor  certain  papers  respecting  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen. 
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service,  but  in  coming  to  this  deci¬ 
sion,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  merits  of 
tiie  ministers  who  planned,  and  of 
the  navy  and  army  who  performed 
the  expedition.  The  justice  and 
policy  of  the  expedition  would 
come  under  consideration  at  an¬ 
other  time.  The  question  now  be¬ 
fore  the  house  simply  was,  whether 
the  service  was  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  rank  it  among  those  instances 
of  distinguished  and  successful 
exertions  for  which  any  vote  of 
thanks  of  that  house  had  been 
recorded,  and  in  his  opinion  it 
did  not  come  under  tiiat  descrip¬ 
tion  of  service  by  which  the  rules  of 
national  gratitude  ought  to  be  go¬ 
verned,  nor  was  at  all  of  that  na¬ 
ture  to  which  they  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  He  conceived  that  the  only 
fit  occasion  for  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  services  of  either  the  army 
or  navy,  was,  the  achievement  of 
some  exploit  which  afforded  matter 
of  general  and  unmixed  joy  and  ex¬ 
ultation  :  when,  for  example,  it 
was  bestowed  in  consequence  of  a 
victory  obtained  over  the  first  troops 
in  the  world,  and  over  legions 
which  had  arrogated  to  themselves 
fhe  title  of  invincible ,  not  with  su¬ 
perior  numbers,  but  \yith  a  force 
not  even  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
There  was  no  man  who  did  not  feel 
a  pride  and  glory  in  joining  in  it. 
But  in  circumstances  like  the  pre¬ 
sent,  in  which  one  ostensible  part 
of  the  expedition  had  been  entrust¬ 
ed  to  an  officer  who  could  plead  in 
his  own  behalf  only  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  a  self-created  tribunal,  in 
opposition  to  a  sentence  of  condem¬ 
nation  lately  passed  upon  him  by 
one  legally  constituted,  and  who, 
jn  his  fortune  had  exemplified  the 


old  adage,  “  that  when  the  king 
loses  the  knave  wins/'  and  when 
by  the  admission  of  the  noble  lord 
himself,  the  service  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  even  its  success  must  be 
contemplated  with  pain,  he  was 
far  from  thinking  it  a  proper  occa¬ 
sion  tor  the  legislature  to  bestow 
what  ought  always  to  be  accounted 
the  highest  honour,  and  a  reward 
paramount  to  every  other.  He  was 
willing  to  allow  that  the  army  and 
navv  had  done  every  thing  that 
could  be  either  required  or  expect¬ 
ed  of  them,  and  that  their  services 
might  rank  with  a  case  of  either  a 
gallant  defence  or  a  successful  re¬ 
treat  ;  but  he  denied  that  they  pos¬ 
sessed  those  ingredients  which  alone 
could  entitle  them  to  a  vote  of  legis¬ 
lative  thanks.  Mr.  Windham  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  title  conferred  on  ad¬ 
miral  Gambier,  which  did  not  re¬ 
cord  the  nature  or  character  ot  the 
service  for  which  it  had  been  grant¬ 
ed,  as  in  the  instances  of  lord  Nei- 
sou  and  lord  Duncan,  where  the 
title  was  borrowed  from  the  respect¬ 
ive  scenes  of  their  achievements. 
Nor  had  he  heard  of  any  medals 
being  distributed  on  the  present  as 
on  former  occasions.  He  then  re¬ 
plied  to  that  part  ot  the  noble 
lord's  speech  in  which  he  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  high  state  ot  preparation 
of  the  Danish  ships,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  claimed  credit  tor  the 
vast  activity  in  putting  those  ships 
in  a  state  for  being  brought  off. 
Either  his  premises  must  be  false,  or 
the  inference  he  attempted  to  draw 
from  them  unfounded.  In  the 
same  inconsistent  strain  the  noble 
lord  had  asserted  the  force  sent 
against  Copenhagen  to  be  so  for¬ 
midable  as  to  make  resistance  una¬ 
vailing,  while,  with  the  same  breath, 
lie  called  upon  the  house  to  pass  a 
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vote  of  thanks,  founded  on  the 
skill,  bravery,  and  enterprize  of  the 
officers  employed  in  a  service  where 
no  such  talents  and  qualities  were 
wanted.  It  was  incumbent  on  a 
British  house  of  commous,  particu¬ 
larly  in  times  like  the  present,  to 
assert  its  dignity,  and  to  maintain 
the  credit  attached  to  its  opinion  of 
what  constitutes  a  great  national  ex¬ 
ploit.  Neither  did  he  conceive, 
from  what  he  knew  of  the  two 
noble  lords  who  were  embarked  in 
the  expedition,  that  they  would 
think  the  present  worthy  to  be 
ranked  among  the  achievements  of 
their  former  life.  There  was  no¬ 
ticing  in  the  name  of  Copenhagen, 
(which  signifies  literally  a  harbour 
of  merchants)  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  energies  of  a  soldier,  the 
son  of  a  soldier,  and  the  father  of 
a  soldier,  like  lord  Cathcart,  whose 
former  services  were  well  known, 
and  with  justice  highly  appreciated. 
And  the  very  circumstance  of  ad¬ 
miral  Gambler's  having  advantage¬ 
ously  distinguished  himself  as  a 
captain  in  the  glorious  action  of  the 
first  of  June,  was  sufficient  of  itself 
to  make  him  set,  comparatively,  but 
a  small  value  on  his  services  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Mr.  Windham  next  drew  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house  to  the  conduct 
of  ministers  in  moving  such  a  reso¬ 
lution,  the  effect  of  which  was,  not 
indeed  to  encrease  the  taxes  on  the 
people,  but  what  was  still  a  more 
serious  evil,  if  the  people  could  only 
be  brought  to  understand  it,  to  di¬ 
mmish  the  great  fund  of  honour, 
the  best  incentive  to  honourable 
exertions,  and  what  was  worse  still, 
not  only  to  apply  it  injudiciously, 
but  to  destroy  the  vaiue  of  the 
whole  capital.  Granting  that  an 
improvident  pension  w'as  had,  be¬ 


cause  it  was  squandering  away  the 
public  money ;  still,  though  one 
pension  was  granted  improperly,  the 
next  was  not  the  worse  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  But  when  honour  was  once 
depreciated,  its  value  was  altogether 
lost.  It  was  not  difficult  however 
to  perceive  the  object  ministers  had 
in  view,  in  thus  heaping  rewards  on 
those  who  had  a  part  in  the  service. 
It  was  to  give  it  a  ffctilious  value, 
and  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  that  did  not  belong  to  it. 
Mr.  Windham  concluded,  with  so¬ 
lemnly  protesting  against  this  mis¬ 
application  of  the  sacred  deposit 
committed  to  the  house,  of  dealing 
out  with  fairness  and  impartiality 
expressions  of  the  public  gratitude 
to  those  who  were  employed  iu  its 
service. 

Mr.  Brand,  after  adverting  to 
the  alledged  weakness  of  Denmark 
to  defend  herself,  had  she  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  France,  conceived  that 
it  w'ould  be  altogether  inconsistent 
to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  ser¬ 
vice  which  derives  its  principal  im¬ 
portance  from  the  degree  of  resist¬ 
ance  which  those  employed  in  it  had 
to  encounter. 

The  chancellor  of  t fie  exchequer 
thought,  that  if  Mr.  W's.  objections 
to  giving  thanks  in  certain  cases 
were  admitted,-  they  would  be 
very  prejudicial  to  the  service. 
Mr.  W.  had  admitted,  that  it  was 
highly  meritorious,  by  a  judicious 
retreat,  to  secure  the  safety  of  an 
army  ora  navy  ;  but  that  the  house 
had  never  contemplated  such  a 
service  as  a  proper  object  of  their 
thanks.  The  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
_  © 

case  of  admiral  Cornwallis,  who 
had  received  the  thanks  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  not  for  a  victory,  but  a  re¬ 
treat,  “  for  the  ability,  judgment 
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and  bravery  which  he  had  display¬ 
ed  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
fleet  of  the  enemy.”  He  mentioned 
other  instances  in  which  the  house 
of  commons  had  voted  their  thanks, 
which  were  of  a  different  descrip¬ 
tion  from  that  to  which  Mr.  W.  was 
desirous  of  confining  it. — Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney  shewed  that  the  precedents 
cited  by  Mr.  Perceval  were  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  present  case.  The 
cases  were  by  no  means  parallel. 

The  motion  for  thanks  to  lord 
Cathcart  being  read  from  the  chair, 
the  house  divided. — For  the  motion 
100;  against  it  IQ.  After  which, 
motions  for  thanks  to  lord  Gambler, 
&c.  &c.  the  same  as  those  in  the 
house  of  peers,  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  rose  to  move  for 
such  papers  as  his  majesty's'  minis¬ 
ters  were  disposed  to  lay  before  die 
house  relative  to  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen.  The  house  would 
thus  learn  what  papers  they  were 
not  disposed  to  grant ;  and  thus  a 
.  subject  of  unmixed  debate  would 
come  before  the  house.  He  was  sorry 
to  say,  that  from  a  communication 
Jie  had  had  with  the  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  he  could  not  call  for 
more  papers  than  what  lie  should 
now  move  for.  He  should  first 
move,  that  an  humble  address  be 
presented  for  copies  of  the  procla¬ 
mations  issued  by  the  commanders 
of  his  majesty’s  naval  and  military 
forces,  while  before  Copenhagen  ; 
and  also  copies  or  extracts  of  the 
communications  with  the  Danisli 
government,  touching  the  surrender 
of  the  Danish  fleet  by  capitulation. 
Secondly,  that  there  he  laid  before 
the  house,  copies  of  the  articles  of 
capitulation  concluded  between  the 
commanders  of  his  majesty’s  naval 
and  military  forces,  or  either  of 
them,  and  the  officers  commanding 


his  Danish  majesty's  forces  in  the 
island  of  Zealand  :  and  thirdly,  for 
the  Substance-' of  such  information  as 
had  been  received  from  his  majesty's 
naval  officers,  and  the  officers  of 
tiie  dock  yards,  with  respect  to  the 
stale  and  condition  of  the  Danish 
ships  at  the  time  of  their  surrender 
or  subsequently  to  their  arrival  in 
British  ports. 

House -of  commons,  Februarv  3. 
— Mr.  Ponsonby,  pursuant  to  notice 
of  a  motion  respecting  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Copenhagen,  stated  its  object. 
He  proposed  to  consider  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  three  distinct  relations 
of  Denmark,  Russia,  and  France; 
to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the 
Danish  government  towards  this 
country,  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  attack  on  Copenhagen  ;  to  be 
enabled  to  decide  whether  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
Russia  had  entirely  abandoned  her¬ 
self  to  the  councils  of  France  ;  and 
with  respect  to  France,  to  ascertain 
what  means  France  had  to  compel 
Denmark  to  depart  from  her  system 
of  neutrality  ;  and  especially  how 
far  France  could  have  succeeded 
in  any  attempts  to  annoy  us  in  the 
Baltic.  In  either  case  it  was  his 
object  to  ascertain  the  means  of 
France.  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  the 
disposition  of  France  ;  but  her 
means  he  took  to  be  in- this  case, 
as  doubtful  as  her  disposition  was 
unquestionable.  As  a  justification 
of  the  expeditioii,  it  was  insinuated 
that  Denmark  was  unable  to  de¬ 
fend  her  own  neutrality.  One  of 
the  resolutions  therefore  he  should 
submit  to  the  house,  would  lie  for 
copies  of  all  communications  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  the  Danish 
government  at  the  close  of  the  last 
;  war,  wherein  the  Danish  govern¬ 
ment  avows,  as  its  apology  for  de¬ 
parting 
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parting  from  its  neutrality,  its  in¬ 
ability  to  resist  the  operation  of  ex¬ 
ternal  influence.  With  regaid  to 
the  disposition  of  Denmark  previ¬ 
ous  to  hostilities,  the  object  of  his 
resolutions  would  be,  to  put  the 
house,  in  possession  of  all  reports 
mad'1  to  the  government  of  this 
country,  relative  to  all  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Denmark  to  encrease 
her  naval  power,  to  supply  her  ar¬ 
senals,  to  equip  her  navy,  to'  man 
the  fleet,  for  instance,  which  we 
subsequently  seized  on.  It  was  a 
well  known  practice  in  the  Danish 
marine,  that  every  seaman  was 
obliged,  on  entering  into  the  Da¬ 
nish  service,  to  inscribe  his  name 
in  a  book,  to  stale  also  the  name 
of  flie  vessel  in  which  he  embarks, 
to  particularize  the  destination,  and 
to  stale  on  what  service  hound. 
Therefore,  Denmark  would  find 
extreme  difficulty  in  secretly  in- 
creasing  her  naval  force.  Still 
more  .difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
would  it  be  for  that  power  to  raise 
a  considerable  fleet  in  a  short  time. 
For  it  was  not  there  as  in  England, 
where  there  constantly  abounds 
such  an  immense  population  of  sea¬ 
men,  and  where  a  mighty  naval 
power  could  be  suddenly  called 
into  action,  not  only  by  resorting 
to  the  great  resources  immediately 
in  our  power,  but  by  the  compul¬ 
sive  operation  of  an  impressment, 
throwing  at  once  into  the  hands  of 
the  executive  government  a  power 
that  might,  on  the  instant,  be  wield¬ 
ed  with  effect.  Mr.  P.  therefore 
contended,  that  if  Denmark  pro¬ 
jected  such  designs  .against  this 
country  as  had  been  alledged,  she 
must  have  proceeded  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations,  and  that  if  she 
had  entered  on  such  preparations, 
die  must  have  betrayed  some  demon- 
stations  of  them,  long  before  iny 


lord  Gambier  arrived  in  the  Sound. 
The  house  was  in  possession  of  the 
evidence  offered  in  proof  ot  the 
hostile,  intentions  of  Denmark  to¬ 
wards  this  country  ;  that  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  whatever  :  precisely  as  much 
he  believed,  as  ministers  them¬ 
selves  had.  But  what  was  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  other  side  1  When 
vague  rumour  first  excited  the  alarm 
o.f  the  Danish  captains,  they  made 
a  formal  application  to  the  Danish 
consul,  wishing  to  ascertain  whether 
the  alarm  excited  by  the  report 
of  an  intended  expedition  was 
well  or  ill  founded.  The  Dan¬ 
ish  consol  applied  in  their  be¬ 
half  to  the  council  of  commerce, 
an  institution  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  Danish  government.  What 
was  the  answer  to  the  Danish  con¬ 
sul  ?  That  there  was  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  Danish  captains. 
And  at  this  period  of  Denmark’s 
unsuspecting  confidence  in  us,  there 
was  no  less  a  number  than  three 
hundred  Danish  ships  in  our  har¬ 
bours.  Supposing  Denmark  will¬ 
ing,  though  unable  to  preserve  her 
neutrality,  no  man,  who  had  read 
the  law  of  nations,  or  any  cases  at 
all,  would  pretend  to  justify  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  a  neutral  power  merely 
because  it  was  weak,  unless  upon 
the  principle  of  self-preservation. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  made  out  ? 
By  proving  the  absolute  determina¬ 
tion  of  France  to  seize  on  the  Danish 
fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
that  force  against  us;  and  also  by 
proving  the  incompetency  ot  Den¬ 
mark  to  defend  herself  against  such 
,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  France; 
by  proving  too,  her  indisposition  to 
resist  such  an  attempt,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  certainty  of  her  yielding 
to  superior  force ;  in  all  which 
caoes  we  were  without  even  the 

shadow 
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shadow  of  a  circumstantial  proof. 
As  to  the  means  of  France  for 
compelling  Denmark  to  take  a 
part  in  the  maritime  confederation 
against  this  country,  in  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  did  those  two  powers 
appear  to  the  world  in  relation  to 
each  other?  A  considerable  part 
of  the  Danish  force  was  encamped 
in  Holstein,  not  very  far  from  the 
same  place  where  the  French  troops 
had  assumed  a  menacing  position. 
— What  were  the  most  considerable 
territorial  possessions  of  Denmark, 
on  what  is  called  the  continent  of 
Europe?  Holstein,  Jutland,  Nor¬ 
way  ;  but  above  all  the  Danish 
isles,  in  one  of  which  was  her  capi¬ 
tal.  And  was  it  likely  that  with 
such  means,  she  would  have  sud¬ 
denly  compromised  her  independ¬ 
ence  as  a  nation  ?  What  would  have 
been  her  answer  to  any  proposal  on 
the  part  of  France,  compelling  her 
to  enter  into  hostility  with  this 
country?  “  You  have  no  right  to 
compel  me  ;  but  if  I  must  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  depart  from  my  system  of 
neutrality,  and  to  make  a  choice,  I 
will  prefer  friendship  with  England, 
because  she  can  secure  to  me  what 
you  can  never  take  from  me ; 
whereas  war  with  England  would 
expose  me  to  many  dangers  from 
which  her  friendship  can  protect 
me.”  But  it  might  be  objected, 
why  did  not  Denmark  accept  our 
proffered  treaty  ?  Because  we  made 
no  proposal  that  it  was  possible  for 
an  independent  nation  to  accept. — 
Mr.  Ponsonby  returning  from  this 
digression  to  the  disposition  of  Den¬ 
mark,  asked  what  were  the  means 
of  France  to  compel  Denmark  to 
act  against  England.  He  had  heard 
a  great  deal  about  armies  marching 
over  the  Baltic,  and  had  made 
much  inquiry  on  the  subject.  He 


had  read  many  books  upon  it ;  and 
lie  was  warranted  in  saying,  that  an 
army  had  not  passed  over  the  Bai¬ 
lie  upon  the  ice  for  the  last  hundred 
and  fi  i ty  years.  Cold  was  not  now 
what  it  then  was.  The  coldness  of 
a  climate  was  not  always  regulated 
by  its  latitude.  There  w7ere  a  va¬ 
riety  of  local  causes  that  might  in  a 
given  time  sensibly  ameliorate  the 
natural  coldness  of  a  country;  such, 
for  instance,  as  cutting  down  fo¬ 
rests,  draining  morasses,  exposing  a 
country  to  open  air,  &c.  &c.  But 
even  admitting  the  practicability  of 
the  Frencli  passing  over  the  ice; 
were  they  to  encounter  no  obstacle 
from  the  thirty-five  thousand  men, 
that  were  then  encamped  in  Hol¬ 
stein,  when  those  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  men  w7ere  brought  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  the  thirty  thousand  that 
lord  Castlereagh  had  told  them, 
the  other  night,  were  in  the  island 
of  Zealand  1  Could  the  French,  sup¬ 
posing  them,  against  all  probability, 
to  have  got  into  Zealand,  have 
made  the  slightest  stand  against  the 
united  efforts  of  the  armies  of  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  and  England? 

As  to  the  conduct  of  Russia,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and 
how  far  that  conduct  justified  the 
suspicion  of  her  joining  the  sup¬ 
posed  marine  confederacy  against 
this  country  ;  when  the  news  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  first  arrived,  we 
heard  of  nothing  hut  immediate 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Russia : 
and  yet  the  Russian  fleet  was  suffered 
to  roam  through  the  sea  at  its  plea¬ 
sure,  while  that  of  Denmark,  in 
professed  neutrality,  was  attacked 
and  seized  on.  That  the  secret  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  were 
not  the  primary  cause  of  the  Da¬ 
nish  expedition,  he  inferred  from  a 
minute  and  accurate  review  of 
*  the 
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the  dispatches  from  lord  Leveson 
Gower,  the  British  minister  at  Pe- 
tersburgh. — The  expedition  was  a- 
vowedly  set  on  foot  to  defeat  the 
three  great  projects  attributed  to 
the  enemy,  1st.  That  of  excluding 
Great  Britain  from  all  accustomed 
channels  of  communication  with 
the  continent;  2dly,  of  inducing  or 
compelling  the  court  ot  Denmark 
to  shut  the  Sound  against  us ;  and, 
3dly,  of  using  the  Danish  marine  in 
the  invasion  of  these  islands.  Of 
these  three  projects  ive  had  effected 
the  two  first.  We  were  excluded 
from  the  continent,  and  the  Sound 
was  shut.  But  was  it  imagined, 
that  the  mere  capture  of  the  ships 
rendered  the  Danes  defenceless  ?  Or, 
if  the  necessity  did  justify  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  why  not  make  the  most  of 
it?  Why  not,  when  we  had  Zea¬ 
land,  keep  it  as  conquerors,  with 
our  30,000  troops,  which  had  beat 
their  35,000  ?  Would  Buonaparte 
have  stopped  half  way?  If  neces¬ 
sity  justified  the  attack  at  all,  the 
same  necessity  justified  our  making 
the  most  of  it.  If  necessity  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  provoke  a  power,  we 
should  have  gone  on  till  we  had 
rendered  it  incapable  of  injuring  us. 
There  was  the  utmost  danger  in 
doing  ill  by  halves.  But  vve  had 
got  a  few  ships— France  had  got 
Zealand,  the  best  possible  place  she 
could  have  for  nursing  her  marine, 
and  maturing  it  to  a  formidable 
strength.  And  in  what  difficulty 
had  this  involved  our  faithful  ally, 
the.  king  of  Sweden  ?  Exposed  to 
an  attack  on  every  side.  By  Den¬ 
mark  from  Norway  and  her  isles; 
by  Russia  from  Finland  ;  and  by 
France  from  a  variety  of  different 
positions.  Mr.  Ponsonby  proceed¬ 
ed  to  arraign  the  monstrous  doc¬ 
trine,  which  had  been  resorted  to 
in  defence  of  the  expedition,  that 


statesmen  are  absolved  from  those 
immutable  and  eternal  Jaws  of  mo¬ 
rality,  which  the  providence  that 
rules  the  universe  prescribes  alike 
to  men  and  nations,  and  to  shew 
the  evils  naturally  arising  to  states, 
and  that  had  in  tact  sprung  out  of 
a  departure  from  those  rules  of 
justice,  liberty,  and  patriotism.  He 
then  concluded  with  moving  his  re¬ 
solutions.  The  first  motion  was, 

“  That  an  humble  address  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  majesty,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  cause 
to  be  laid  before  the  house,  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  dates  of  their  informa¬ 
tion,  sent  by  our  ministers  at  Co¬ 
penhagen,  relative  to  the  naval 
force  of  Denmark,  and  the  measures 
taken  to  augment  that  force/' 

Mr.  Canning,  after  many  obser¬ 
vations  in  the  way  of  sarcasm  or 
irony,  the  subject  of  which  was  the 
conduct  of  the  late  administration 
respecting  foreign  powers,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  present, 
came  at  last  to  the  question  before 
t he  house  ;  which,  he  admitted, 
had  been  fairly  stated  by  Mr.  Pon¬ 
sonby  ;  the  disposition  of  Denmark, 
and  of  Russia,  and  the  means  of 
France.  He  had  admitted. the  de¬ 
signs  of  France,  without  any  other 
evidence  than  that  contained  in  his 
majesty’s  speech.  As  to  Denmark, 
though  he  (Mr.  C.)  did  not  impute 
to  that  country  a  disposition  to  go 
to  war  with  this,  ho  protested  a- 
gainst  the  advantage  which  was  ta¬ 
ken  of  this  admission,  when  it  was 
asserted,  that  we  had  the  hearts  of 
the  Danes,  and  that  we  had  for¬ 
feited  them.  From  the  moment  ot 
the  armed  neutrality  in  1780,  there 
had  been  a  feeling  towards  this 
country  on  the  part  ot  Denmark; 
not  of  direct  hostility,  but  certainly 
not  of  very  cordial  friendship.  Was 
it  not  probable  that  a  league  of 

much 
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much  more  force,  and  knit  with 
much  greater  vigour  than  any  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  would  be  formed  a- 
gainsfc  this  country  ?  was  it  not  pro¬ 
bable,  tioin  the  experience  of  the 
past,  t hat  Denmark  would  be  in¬ 
duced  by  inclination,  or  compelled 
by  force,  to  join  that  league?  He 
illustrated  the  probability  of  such 
an  event  at  great  length,  by  his¬ 
torical  details,  accompanied  with  re¬ 
flections  and  inferences.  Among 
other  details  and  comments,  he  read 
extracts  from  several  dispatches 
from  Mr.  Garlicke,  stating  that 
after  the  French  decree  of  the  21st 
November  bad  been  communicated 
to  the.  Danish  government,  a  de¬ 
mand  was  made,  that,  the  Danish 
army  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Holstein,  that  no  English  or  Swedish 
troops  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  Danish  territory,  nor  any  mea¬ 
sures  taken  demonstrative  of  dis¬ 
trust!,  of  France  ;  that  on  receipt  of 
this  intelligence  at  Kiel,  relays  of 
horses  had  been  provided,  not  for 
the  advance,  but  to  secure  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  crown  prince  ;  that  no 
preparations  had  been  made  for 
defence,  nor  anv  inclination  shewn 
to  resort  to  the  aid  of  the  natural 
allies  of  Denmark  ;  that  several  of 
Hie  persons  employed  in  the  cilices 
of  state,  were  attached  to  the 
French  interests,  and  acted  in  col¬ 
lusion  with  France.  In  short,  Mr. 
Garlicke  thought  it  his  duty  to  sta‘e, 
that  there  was  reason  to  conclude, 
that  France,  when  in  an  attitude  to 
make  the  demand,  would  insist  on 
the  exclusion  of  British  vessels  from 
the  ports  of  Denmark,  and  proba¬ 
bly  afterwards,  on  the  surrender  of 
Copenhagen. 

Air.  C.  asked,  whether  Den¬ 
mark  had  not  the  most  unequivocal 
intimation  of  the  dangers  that  hung 
over  her?  Had.  not  the  bulletin 


published  by  Buonaparte,  after  the 
battle  of  Friedland,  given  her  no¬ 
tice  of  her  approaching  fate;  when 
it  stated,  “  That  the  blockade  of 
the  continent  would  then  cease  to 
be  a  vain  word  ?”  To  what  other 
ports  than  those  of  Denmark,  could 
this  prospective  threat  be  applied  ? 
What  others  were  neutral  ?  To  Den¬ 
mark  alone,  this  intimation  of  the 
bulletin  referred,  and  accordingly 
she  was  found  shrinking  into  her 
shell,  as  France  approached,  and 
neglecting  to  make  any  addition  to 
Her  means  of  defence.  lie  asked, 
if  this  was  a  state  of  things  in  which 
his  majesty's  ministers  were  to  go 
on,  confiding  in  the  sincerity  and  the 
means  of  the  Danish  government, 
till  they  should  be  called  on  for  as¬ 
sistance  ? — As  to  the  disposition  of 
Russia,  all  accounts  agreed  in  repre¬ 
senting,  that  tiie  mind  of  the  court 
of  Russia  was  alienated  from  .this 
country,  aud  one  might  easily  con¬ 
ceive  a  reason  for  that  alienation. 
The  expectation  of  assistance  from 
this  country,  no  matter  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  was  the  cause, 
not  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  but  of 
the  temper  in  which  it  was  conclud¬ 
ed.  Out  of  twenty  dispatches  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  ambassador  with 
the  emperor,  there  was  not  one  in 
which  lie  did  not  say,  “  Send  assist¬ 
ance,  or  Russia  will  fail  vou.  Make 

•/ 

a  diversion  that  shall  take  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  war  off  Russia,  or 
she  will  withdraw  from  it.” 

It  had  been  said,  why  not  at¬ 
tack  Cronstadt,  and  menace  the 
emperor  in  his  own  capital  ?  There 
was  a  great  party,  or  rather  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  bettermost  people  in 
Russia,  who  were  anxious  for  British 
connection;  but  whatever  the  par¬ 
tialities  of  such  persons  might  have 
been,  thev  must  all  have  felt  fertile 
honour  and  glorv  of  their  country  . 
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and  therefore  it  could  not  be  de- 
sireable  to  destroy,  by  an  unprofit¬ 
able  attack  on  the  national  feelings, 
the  nascent  popularity  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Besides,  there  were,  at  that 
time,  live  hundred  British  ships  in 
the  ports  of  Russia,  and  six  thou¬ 
sand  British  seamen.  The  conduct 
that  had  been  adopted  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Copenhagen,  was  not  with¬ 
out  precedent  or  example.  In  the 
year  1801,  the  island  of  Madeira 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
our  government,  for  fear  it  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French; 
yet  Portugal  was  a  neutral  nation, 
and  had  always,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  been  styled  the  old  and  an¬ 
cient  ally  of  England.  In  the  year 
1806',  there  had  been  reporls  of  its 
being  the  intention  of  the  French 
government  to  invade  Portugal, 
lie  had,  himself,  no  doubt  of  the 
perpetual'intention  of  the  French 
government  to  prosecute  that  de¬ 
sign,  though  it  did  not  appear,  that 
a  French  army  was  assembled  at 
Bayonne.  He  admired  the  conduct 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  late 
minister  on  the  occasion ;  ami  he 
felt  gratitude,  for  the  manner  in 
which  their  proceeding  had  enabled 
him  to  meet  the  general  question  on 
this  charge.  Here  he  read  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  instructions,  given  by 
the  late  board  of  admiralty  to  the 
earl  of  St.  Vincent,  when  dispatched 
to  Lisbon. — Of  all  persons  he  did 
not  think,  that  the  present  ministers 
should  he  accused  of  injustice  by 
the  captors  of  Alexandria ;  of  mis¬ 
management,  by  the  attackers  of 
the  Dardanelles  ;  as  inglorious,  by 
I  lie  conquerors  of  Constantinople. — 
By  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
the  means  of  the  enemy  for  injuring 
Croat  Britain  had  been  reduced, 
and  the  sccuritv  of  the  country  aug- 


niented.  Those  who  thought  the 
policy  of  that  measure  weak,  and 
its  execution  unjust,  would  vote  a- 
gninst  him ;  bw.t  he  could  not  con¬ 
sider  it  as  manly  to  take  the  divi¬ 
sion  upon  the  motion  for  papers, 
and  noL  on  the  merits  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  merely  because  some  few 
would  vote  for  papers  who  would 
not  support  a  motion  for  cen¬ 
sure. 

Mr.  Windham,  after  a  good 
deal  of  laughter  at  the  action  and 
gesticulation  with  which  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  was  accustomed  to  grace  his 
oratory,  observed,  that  he  had 
ventured  to  justify  himself  upon, 
cases  not  oniv  not  analauous,  but  in 
direct  and  pointed  contradiction  to 
the  question  at  issue  :  “  You,”  says 
he,  “  the  late  ministers,  condemn 
our  measure  against  Copenhagen, 
although  you  did  the  same  thing 
against  Portugal — -  “  To  lhis,”J 
said  Mr.  Windham,  we:  answer, 
“  that  though  in  the  same  situation, 
we  did  not  perform  the  same  act. 
The  navy  of  Portugal  was  threaten¬ 
ed  with  an  attack  by  Buonaparte ; 
an  army  had  actually  been  assem¬ 
bled  at  Bayonne,  for  the  purpose  of 
violating  the  neutrality  of  Portugal, 
and  ultimately  seizing  her  fleet. — 
We  sent  a  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  an  intelligent  and  ac- 
tive  officer,  to  be  actually  on  the 
spot ;  not  to  be  guided  by  general 
and  unsupported  surmises ;  not  to 
proceed  to  extremity  until  the  iu- 
tention  of  France  was  not  onlv  ma- 
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mfest,  but  likely  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  until  it  should  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  world,  and  to  the  Por- 
tugueze  themselves,  that  there  was 
no  alternative  between  our  tempo¬ 
rary  possess/on  of  the  ships,  and 
their  seizure  by  France:  that  though 
comp*  lied  to  the  execution,  the 

means 
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means  of  justification  should  be 
as  manifest  as  the  measure.” 

The  attack  on  Copenhagen,  Mr. 
Windham  considered  as  a  violation 
of  that  public  law  of  nations,  which, 
though  adverse  on  occasions  to  the 
particular  views  of  communities, 
svas  still  conducive  to  1  he  general 
interests  of  mankind.  Did  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  that  measure  vainly  hope, 
that  its  advantages  would  outlive 
the  danger  and  the  calamities  that 
would  spring  from  it?  When  Den¬ 
mark  or  France  should  have  re¬ 
cruited  that  marine  with  the  hearts 
and  energies  which  our  conduct 
had  afforded  them?  Here  Mr. 
Windham  drew  a  very  lively  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  recollections  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Danes,  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  on  beholding  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  our  havoc  in  Copenhagen. 
There  was  a  class  of  men,  he  said, 
so  prone  to  all  the  narrow  views 
and  sordid  inducements  of  life,  that 
no  measure  appeared  to  be  of  va¬ 
lue,  but  in  the  sordid  profit  it  pro¬ 
duced.  These  men  would  greet 
with  acclamation  every  act  of  plun¬ 
der  and  rapine,  careless  of  the 
means  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
effected.  “  But  1  wish  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  your  learned  doctors  of 
the  law,  of  your  profound  sages, 
and  learned  civilians,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  house.  Are  thev 
converts  to  the  new  doctrine?  Will 
they,  disclaim  the  efficacy  of  that 
public  law  of  nations,  which  they 
have  taken  such  care  to  understand 
and  to  communicate?  Are  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  throw  off  their  wigs,  bury 
their  books,  and  break  their  wands, 
in  order  to  substitute  the  new 
system  of  unprovoked  outrage,  in 
place  of  the  exploded  doctrine  of 
moral  justice  ?  A  due  and  proper 
confidence  in  ministets,  I  would  be 


the  last  man  to  refuse;  bul  under 
the  present  circumstances,  I  must 
tell  them,  that  from  me  they  have 
no  letter  of  attorney  to  involve  the 
credit  and  honour  of  ihe  country, 
and  to  tarnish  it  with  a  stain,  which 
no  future  circumstances  can  re¬ 
move.” 

Mr.  Milne's  said,  that  while  gen¬ 
tlemen  opposite  to  him  gave  credit 
to  the  assurances  of  Buonaparte, 
they  omitted  no  opportunity  of  call¬ 
ing  in  question  tiie  declarations  of 
their  own  sovereign  and  his  minis¬ 
ters.  It  had  been  contended  that 
the  measure  now  before  the  house 
was  wrong  upon  the  face  of  it ;  bufe 
was  there  not  something  wrong  on 
the  face  of  a  motion,  which  requir¬ 
ed  a  disclosure  of  information  con¬ 
fidentially  communicated  ?  Would 
it  not  be  injudicious  to  throw  open 
the  records  of  the  foreign  office,  by 
which  the  enemy  would  be  put  ia 
possession  of  the  means  that  go¬ 
vernment  had  of  obtaining  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  plans,  and  eventually 
of  frustrating  their  execution  ?  He 
considered  the  motion  as  an  at¬ 
tempt,  on  the  part  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  to  convert  the  money  voted 
by  parliament  for  secret  service 
into  means  of  procuring  informa¬ 
tion  for  themselves,  which  no  one 
else  was  at  all  solicitous  to  obtain. 
Me  advised  them,  instead  of  bring¬ 
ing  forward  motions  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  at  once  to  propose  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  that  ministers  had  lost  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Bathurst  observed,  that  the 
danger  of  disclosing  proofs  should 
not  be  pleaded  generally.  Let 
ministers  tell,  why  this  or  that  spe¬ 
cific  paper  could  not  be  granted. 
Nor  was  it  necessary,  in  granting 
any  paper,  that  they  should  ac¬ 
quaint  the  house  how  they  came  by 
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it.  He  did  not  think,  that  there 
could  be  any  objection  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  documents  that  had 
been  moved  for:  and,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  the  letters,  extracts  from 
which  had  been  read,  ought  to  be 
among  the  number.  The  letter  of 
Mr.  Garlicke,  for  instance,  stating 
the  hostile  mind  of  Denmark,  was 
very  important.  It  was  important 
also,  for  the  house  to  know,  upon 
what  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman 
was  founded  ;  that,  if  the  French 
were  once  in  possession  of  Holstein, 
the  island  of  Zealand  must  fall  into 
their  power.  Mr.  Canning,  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  conduct  of  the  late 
administration  towards  Portugal, 
had  argued,  that  if  we  could  at¬ 
tack  our  ally,  surely  we  might  at¬ 
tack  a  power  ivhich  we  had  every 
reason  to  suspect  of  hostile  inten¬ 
tions  against  us;  hut  the  honour¬ 
able  secretary  seemed  not  to  know, 
or  to  have  forgot,  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion  alluded  to  was  sent,  not  to  at¬ 
tack,  but  to  protect  an  ally,  at  a 
time  when  there  were  British  troops 
in  Portugal,  to  repel  an  actual  in¬ 
vasion  of  French  and  Spanish 
troops.  He  could  not,  however, 
but  remark  that  ministers,  while 
they  withheld  all  information  re¬ 
specting  the  late  expedition,  had 
not  the  smallest  scruple  in  disclosing 
all  the  secrets  of  government  for 
the  last  seven  years. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  conceived,  that 
the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  was 
imperatively  dictated  by  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  which  Buonaparte  had  ac¬ 
quired  over  the  arms  and  counsels 
of  the  powers  of  the  north,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  negligence  and  su¬ 
pineness  of  the  late  administration, 
which  had  done  nothing  for  the 
common  cause,  except  sending  a 
miserable  subsidy  to  the  king  of 


Pi  ussia,  which  was  like  a  present 
to  the  dey  of  Algiers. 

Mr.  Morris  called  upon  gentle¬ 
men  to  reflect  on  the  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  with  which  this  country  was 
threatened,  and  particularly  Ireland; 
the  invasion  of  which  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  w  hich  the  usfe  of  the  Danish 
fleet  was  destined. 

Mr.  Lvttleton  confessed,  that 
differing  as  he  did  from  the  present 
administration,  on  many  important 
points,  from  the  satisfaction  they 
had  given  the  house  on  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  late  expedition,  he  had 
on  that  poiut  become  their  pro¬ 
selyte.  The  Danish  fleet  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  intended  for  the  invasion 
of  Ireland.  , 

Mr.  Whitbread  concluded  a 
speech  in  support  of  the  motion  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  as  follow  s :  “  Mi¬ 
nisters  w  anted  to  imitate  the  enemy 
of  France.  How  did  they  do  that  ? 
France  had  slain  a  giant,  and  then 
England  must  go  and  kill  an  help¬ 
less,  innocent  child ;  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  was,  not  whether  the  ex¬ 
pedition'  was  justifiable,  but  whether 
that  house  was  bound  to  give  credit 
to  the  assertions  of  ministers, /and 
whether  it  ought  not  to  require 
more  information. 

Lord  Leveson  Gower  denied  po¬ 
sitively,  that  the  hostility  of  Russia 
was  occasioned,  either  by  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  England  to  send  her  suc¬ 
cours,  or  by  the  attack  on  Copen¬ 
hagen.  The  real  cause  of  that 
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hostility,  was,  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land.  When  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  arrived  at  Petersburgh  from 
Tilsit,  after  signing  the  peace  with 
France,  the  first  person  he  visited 
was  his  minister  of  marine ;  and  the 
first  orders  he  afterwards  gave, 
was  to  repair  the  batteries  of  Cron- 
stadt. 
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Lord  Castlereagh,  among  a  great 
variety  of  particulars  touched  on 
in  a  long  speech,  in  vindication  of 
the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  gave 
an  account  of  the  various  endea¬ 
vours  used  by  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  to  bring  the  court  of  Den¬ 
mark  to  an  explanation  of  its  views, 
without  effect ;  and  concluded,  that 
the  crown  prince,  in  the  whole  of 
liis  conduct,  had  secretly  favoured 
the  views  of  France.  He  denied, 
that  Denmark  was  competent  to 
defend  itself  against  the  power  of 
France.  As  to  the  assertion,  that 
we  ought  to  have  remained  in  Co¬ 
penhagen,  government  had  given 
that  question  every  discussion  ;  and 
the  naval  and  military  officers  being 
consulted  on  the  occasion,  were  of 
-opinion,  that  it  would  require  a 
larger  force  to  keep  possession  of 
Zealand  than  this  country  could 
sparer  and  much  greater  than  was 
then  in  Zealand.  The  question, 
also,  had  been  put  to  the  first  naval 
authorities,  whether  the  island  could 
be  surrounded  by  our  vessels,  so  as 
to  prevent  an  invasion  on  the  part 
of  the  French.  The  report  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Keith  was,  that  on  the  Jut¬ 
land  side  there  were  seven  or  eight 
forts,  in  which  might  be  collected 
to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand 
men;  that,  if  the  ninety  pendants 
which  were  then  flying  round  Zea¬ 
land  were  to  occupy  the  Belt,  they 
must  he  five  miles  distant  from 
each  other;  and  that,  as  some  of 
these  might  be  driven  from  their 
stations  the  French  could  on  that 
occasion  send  over  their  forces  in 
the  small  craft,  of  which  there  was 
a  sufficient  number  along  the  shores 
•of  Jutland. 

Mr.  Lushington  defended  the 
expedition  on  the  usual  grounds. 
On  the  topic  of  the  law  of  nations, 
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he  said,  the  sentimental  system  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  £ide  of  the 
house,  embraced  all  nations  but 
their  own.  Their  disquisitions 
might  be  well  enough  calculated 
for  the  amusement  of  schools ;  hut 
they  were  not  fitted  for  the  events 
of  real  life,  or  a  state  of  ferocious 
war. — On  a  division  of  the  house, 
there  appeared  for  Mr.  Fonsonby’s 
motion  108.  Against  it  253. 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  8. — The 
duke  of  Norfolk  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  lordships  to  the  im¬ 
portant  subject,  on  which  he  bad 
moved  them  to  be  summoned.  The 
expedition  to  Copenhagen,  was  a 
measure  which  deeply  affected  the 
character  of  the  country  ;  and,  in 
order  that  they  might  come  to  a 
true  judgment  of  it,  it  was  material 
that  they  should  be  furnished  with 
all  that  body  of  information,  to 
which  ministers  had,  on  a  former 
night,  alluded,  but  which  was  not 
regularly  on  their  table.  Violence 
of  an  extraordinary  kind  had  been 
used,  and  great  scandal  had  been 
incurred  both  to  the  government 
and  llie  nation,  from  which  nothing 
but  clear  evidence  of  an  imperious 
necessity  could  acquit  them  :  an 
evidence  not  to  be  afforded  but  by 
the  examination  of  papers.  He 
would  so  word  his  motion,  as  to 
steer  clear  of  all  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  disclosure ;  and  he  should 
even  have  no  objection  to  alter  the 
words,  if  it. should  be  thought  any 
inconveniency  could  arise  from  it 
as  it  now  stood  to  any  of  the  agents 
of  ministers,  or  to  the  state.  The 
duke  moved,  for  “  the  substance 
of  all  the  communications  that  had 
been  made  to  ministers  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  with  respect  to  the 
slate  of  the  Danish  navv,  of  auv 
apparent  increase  thereof,  or  of  any 
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steps  taken  to  prepare  the  same  for 
Sea;  the  proclamation  and  cor¬ 
respondence  of  our  commanders  at 
Copenhagen  ;  and  the  substance  of 
all  the  secret  communications  re¬ 
specting  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit/" 

A  long  and  animated  debate  en- 
sued,  in  which  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  which 
have  already  been  laid  before  our 
readers,  Were'  urged,  with  addi¬ 
tional  circumstances,  and  placed  in 
a  great  variety  of  points  of  view. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk's  motion 
was  supported  by  lord  Hutchinson, 
lord  Erskine,  lord  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  the  earl  of  Moira,  the  earl  of 
Jersey,  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  earl 
Grey,  lord  Darnley,  and  lord  Sid- 
mouth.  It  was  opposed  by  the 
marquis  Wellesley,  lord  Boring- 
don,  lord  Harrowby,  lord  Lime¬ 
rick,  lord  Hawkesbury,  and  lord 
Muigrave. 

The  marquis  of  Wellesley,  who 
immediately  rose  up  when  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  sat  down,  took  a  survey 
of  ail  the  objections  that  had  been 
urged  against  the  expedition.  He 
maintained,  that  the  facts  and 
circumstances  already  before  the 
house,  were  abundantly  sufficient 
to  enable  the  house  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  justice  and  policy  of 
the  measure;  that  it  was  the  de¬ 
sign  of  Buonaparte  to  employ  the 
resources  of  Denmark  among  the 
oiher  naval  means  whici/ he  medi¬ 
tated  \o  wield  against  the  maritime 
superiority  of  Great  Britain.  As 
it  was  the  interest,  so  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Buonaparte  to  accomplish 
this  design,  either  by  fraud  and  in¬ 
trigue,  for  by  open  force  and  vio¬ 
lence.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
he  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Belt.  The 
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possibility  of  crossing  the  Belt  in  tin* 
ordinary  season  of  the  year,  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  vigilance  of  our 
cruizers,  was  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  several  bodies  of  the  enemy's 
troops  actually  got  over  into  Zea¬ 
land,  during  the  operations  exerted 
to  prevent  if.  And,  as  to  the  de¬ 
sign  of  Buonaparte,  who  could 
doubt  it  ?  Had  he  hesitated,  in  his 
usual  abrupt  tone  and  manner,  to 
enquire  of  the  ministers  of  Portu¬ 
gal  and  Denmark,  whether  they 
had  transmitted  to  their  respective 
courts,  his  instructions,  that  their 
fleets  should  be  equipped,  and 
ready  to  unite  with  him  in  crushing 
the  maritime  despotism  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  with  that  view  to  declare 
war,  in  concert  with  him,  agaiust 
England  by  the  1st  of  September  ? 
But  it  was  said  Denmark  could  de¬ 
fend  herself.  Could  Denmark  de¬ 
fend  Zealand  after  she  was  deprived 
of  Holstein,  from  whence  she  drew 
provisions  for  the  support  of  her 
insular  dominions? — -Nor  was  it 
the  policy  only  of  Denmark,  that 
inclined  her  to  lean  towards  France. 
Her  commercial  interests  gave  her 
the  same  bias,  for  they  w  ere  found¬ 
ed  on  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality.  It  might  also  be  said, 
that  tire  accession  of  the  Danish 
fleet  to  the  naval  means  of  France, 
could  not  have  created  any  serious 
danger  to  the  safety  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  there  was  a  wide  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  that  previous'  to  the 
glorious  battle  ofTrafalgar.  Then 
almost  all  the  great  powers  of  the 
continent  were  in  arms  against 
France.  But  when  the  expedition 
was  sent  against  Copenhagen,  the 
whole  of 'the  continent  was  sub¬ 
dued,  and  subdued  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  conquest,  but  the 
[  I)  ]  subjugation 
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subjugation  of  England,  through 
the  downfal  of  her  naval  supremacy. 
The  necessity  of  the  measure,  he 
considered  a3  clear.  It  only  re¬ 
mained  to  inquire,  whether  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  underta¬ 
ken  and  executed,  were  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  as  laid  down 
and  acted  on  in  old  times,  before 
the  bond  by  which  it  had  united 
all  civilized  nations  was  burst  by  the 
French  revolution.  The  first  right 
that  grew  out  of  that  law,  as  well 
as  of  the  law  of  nature,  was  the 
right  of  security :  a  right  wdiich 
could  not  be  limited  by  any  of  the 
rights  of"  neutrality ;  but,  it  seem¬ 
ed,  on  account  of  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  a  general  cry  was 
raised  against  England.  The  voice 
of  Europe  was  said  to  condemn  us. 
Was  the  voice  of  Europe  now 
free  1  Or  did  any  power  or  indivi¬ 
dual  on  the  continent  venture  to 
breathe  a  sentiment  hostile  to  the 
views  of  Buonaparte  ?  He  implored 
their  lordships  not,  in  the  bosom  of 
present  security,  to  look  back  on 
past  dangers,  with  a  view  to  cen¬ 
sure  those  by  wdiose  services  they 
had  been  avoided,  lest  future  mi¬ 
nisters,  in  cases  of  similar  urgency 
and  danger,  should  be  deterred 
from  emulating  the  present  glorious 
example,  under  the  apprehension  of 
being  stigmatized  as  the  violators 
of  neutral  rights,  and  the  imitators 
of  the  injustice  of  the  enemy. 

Lord  Hutchinson  was  of  opinion, 
that  even  supposing  the  French  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  Hol¬ 
stein  and  Jutland,  still  Zealand 
might  have  been  defended  with  ef¬ 
fect  against  the  French  arms.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  employed  on  a  very  im¬ 
portant  mission,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  having  some  con¬ 
versations  with  the  emperor  of  Rus 


sia  ;  from  these  conversations,  of 
which  he  gave  a  circumstantial  ac¬ 
count  to  the  house,  he  was  convinced, 
that  the  emperor  was  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  mediate,  if  possible,  a  peace 
between  this  country  and  France : 
but  at  all  events,  lord  Hutchinson 
believed  that  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  might  then  have  been 
preserved  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia.  He  had  never  said, 
nor  did  he  now  mean  to  say,  that 
if  the  attack  on  Copenhagen  had 
never  been  made,  there  would  have 
been  no  war  with  Russia  ;  but  he 
would  say,  that  the  result  of  that 
expedition  did  materially  change 
the  relations  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Russia,  and  give  rise  to 
sentiments  of  a  very  hostile  nature, 
at  the  court  of  Petersburgh.  At 
the  last  interview  he  had  with  the 
emperor,  which  was  on  the  4th  of 
September,  his  imperial  majesty 
closed  the  conversation,  by  repeat¬ 
ing  with  much  emphasis,  that  he 
would  have  satisfaction  for  Den¬ 
mark.  Lord  W.  had  treated  light¬ 
ly  the  opinion  expressed  in  Europe 
respecting  the  expedition  to  Copen¬ 
hagen  ;  but  that  opinion  was  highly 
unfavourable  to  this  country :  nor 
had  that  expedition,  as  he  con¬ 
ceived,  been  justified  by  the  ar¬ 
guments  used  by  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  Erskiue  expressed  his  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  that  lord  W.  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  rest  his  arguments  on  the 
law  of  nations,  and  not  on  the  mon¬ 
strous  doctrine,  that  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  was  at  an  end,  and  that  we 
were  justified  in  resorting  to  any 
measure  that  might  suit  our  con¬ 
venience.  This  w'as  copying  that  con¬ 
duct  of  revolutionary  France,  w  hich 
was  the  origin  of  the  wrar  with  that 
country.  He  had  rather  that  France 
bad  taken  the  fleet,  and  that  we 

had 
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had  met  it  boldly  on  the  ocean.  If 
ministers  said,  they  had  informa¬ 
tion  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the 
expedition  in  question,  he,  as  a 
member  of  that  house,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  parliamentary  duty,  had 
a  right  to  say,  that  no  such  infor¬ 
mation  existed.  He  was  perfectly 
aware,  that  in  public  law,  provision 
was  made  for  a  case  of  necessity, 
but  then  the  necessity  must  be 
made  clearly  manifest. 

Lord  Boringdon  did  not  see  on 
what  ground,  the  noble  lords  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  could  con¬ 
demn  the  expedition  to  Copenha¬ 
gen,  without  also  condemning  the 
expedition  to  Constantinople,  and 
the  instructions  alledged  to  have 
been  issued  in  1806',  to  a  squadron 
sent  to  the  Tagus. 

The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 
shewed  by  dates,  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Copenhagen  had  ac¬ 
tually  sailed  before  there  was  a 
possibility  of  any  account,  even  of 
the  existence  of  the  treaty  of  Til¬ 
sit,  being  received  in  this  country. 
Even  if  the  constant  practice  of 
i  parliament  did  not  warrant  the  ex- 
l  pectatiou  of  official  documents  be- 
1  ing  laid  upon  the  table,  the  attack 
<  of  a  power  in  perfect  amity  with 
i  us,  against  whom  no  act  of  hostility 
I  had  been  alledged,  was  in  itself  so 
j  questionable  a  proceeding,  that  it 

!  called  for  every  explanation  that 
could  be  possibly  produced  iu  its 
justification.  Under  circumstances 
j  somewhat  similar,  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  great  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia?  During  the  seven  Years  war, 
he  had  suddenly  marched  an  army 
into  Saxony,  and  taken  possession 
of  Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  elec¬ 
tor.  But  he  had  not  felt,  that  he 
had  done  enough  to  satisfy  the 
world,  by  declaring,  that  he  had 


procured  copies  of  the  treaty  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
then  king  of  Poland,  for  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  his  dominions  ;  for,  having 
afterwards  obtained  possession  of 
the  original  treaty,  he  published  it 
at  every  court  in  Europe,  in  order 
to  render  his  justification  complete. 
In  opposition  to  what  had  fallen 
from  his  noble  friend,  the  marquis 
of  Wellesley,  respecting  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  an  army  equal  to  the 
capture  of  such  a  place  as  Copen¬ 
hagen,  passing  the  Belt  from  Hol¬ 
stein  to  Zealand,  he  opposed  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  naval  au¬ 
thority,  (lord  St.  Vincent)  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  And  upon 
that  authority  he  would  venture  to 
assert,  that  so  far  from  cruizers  not 
being  able  to  keep  their  station  in 
the  Belt  in  ordinary  seasons,  the 
anchorage  w  as  perfectly  good  ;  and, 
that  by  placing  guu  boats  upon  the 
coast,  ready  to  put  off,  any  arma¬ 
ment,  unsupported  by  a  superior 
force,  might  be  effectually  resisted. 
He  was  aware,  that  during  the  late 
attack  on  the  isle  of  Zealand,  some 
few  vessels  had  got  over,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  vigilance  of  our  crui- 
zers ;  but  the  number  w^as  so  small 
as  to  furnish  an  argument  in  favour 
of  his  statement  rather  than  against 
it.  His  noble  friend  had  stated, 
that  Buonaparte  had  declared  at 
his  levee,  that  the  fleets  of  both 
Portugal  and  Denmark  should  be 
united  against  this  country.  But 
had  lie  succeeded  in  the  case  of 
Portugal  ?  And  he  was  persuaded, 
that  lie  would  have  equally  failed 
in  that  of  Denmark,  though  the 
custody  of  their  own  ships  had  been 
left  to  the  Danes  themselves.  The 
idea  of  a  northern  confederacy 
combining  all  the  naval  force  oftlie 
Baltic,  had  indeed  been  held  out 
[D2]  to 
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to  the  country,  to  magnify  the 
danger  which  the  measure  adopted 
was  intended  to  avert ;  whilst  the 
real  fact  was,  that  of  this  supposed 
combination  of  naval  force,  Sweden 
was  with  us,  the  Baltic  fleet  of 
Russia  completely  in  our  power, 
and  therefore  the  Danish  lleet, 
even  if  at  the  disposal  of  France, 
which  was  at  least  questionable,  the 
only  danger  against  which  we  had 
to  provide.  But  this  was  thought 
so  great  and  imminent  as  to  justify 
measures,  which,  but  for  the 
French  revolution,  would  be  with¬ 
out  precedent.  Why,  his  lordship 
asked,  under  the  circumstances  of 
danger  under  which  alone  our  con¬ 
duct  towards  Denmark  was  defend¬ 
ed,  were  the  Russian  ships  of  wrar 
that  passed  through  our  fleet  in  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Prussian  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean,  suffered  to 
escape  ?  By  taking  possession  of 
the  latter,  we  should  have  facilitat¬ 
ed  the  negociation  then  depending 
with  the  Turks ;  tfnd  with  such  an 
instrument  in  our  hand,  we  might 
have  trusted  to  the  mediation  of 
the  court  of  Petersburg!),  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  by  a  strong  naval 
force  in  the  Baltic,  we  should  have 
protected,  and  enabled  Denmark 
to  maintain  her  neutrality,  kept 
open  the  Sound,  and  thus  effectu¬ 
ally  have  disappointed  the  expec¬ 
tations  Buouaparte  had  formed, 
from  the  influence  he  had  gained 
over  the  emperor  of  Russia.  But 
above  all,  we  should  have  avoided 
the  abandonment  of  those  sacred 
principles  of  justice  and  honour, 
bv  which  the  conduct  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  so  advantageously 
contrasted  with  that  of  France. 

Lord  Mar  row  by  Contended,  that 
if  we  had  not  seized  the  Danish 


fleet,  the  Danes  would  have  taken 
the  first  opportunity  of  entering 
into  the  maritime  confederacy 
against  this  country,  as  in  the  form-’ 
er  instance  *,  which  led  to  one  of  the 
greatest  naval  achievements  record-* 
ed  in  our  annals.  It  was  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Buonaparte,  after 
having  annihilated  the  armies  of 
the  continent,  would  have  suffered 
isolated  Denmark  to  retain  her  in¬ 
dependence.  We  had  trusted  to 
the  declaration  of  Denmark  too 
long.  Her  conduct  had  not  merit¬ 
ed  such  confidence.  She  had  not 
made  preparations  for  her  defence, 
nor  shewn  any  inclination  to  resist¬ 
ance.  It  was  only  when  the  English 
and  Hanoverians  were  advancing 
to  the  rescue  of  the  north,  that  she 
had  assembled  her  troops  in  Hols¬ 
tein.  He  was  surprized  to  find 
such  horror  expressed  at  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Copenhagen,  by  those 
who  had  approved  that  against 
Constantinople.  He  could  conceive 
that  a  person  might  condemn  both ; 
but  he  could  scarcely  think  it  pos-f 
sible  for  one  to  approve  the  attack 
on  Constantinople,  where  there  was 
no  obvious  necessity,  and  condemn 
that  against  Copenhagen,  which  w  as 
so  necessary  for  our  security.  This 
country  had  been  acting  on  such 
grounds,  as  would  justify  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  aggression.  The  enemy 
had  departed  from  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  we,  consequently,  were 
not  bound  to  adhere  to  it.  If  we 
liad  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
the  noble  lords,  ou  the  other  side, 
in  the  late  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
we  should  have  been  going  to  law 
with  the  rebels,  whilst  thev  were 

V 

going  to  war  with  us. 

!  The  earl  of  Moira  said,  that  of 
the  hostile  intentions  of  the  present 
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Tiller  of  France  no  one  doubted  ; 
but  where  was  the  evidence,  that 
there  was  any  collusion  on  the 
part  of  Denmark  ?  Denmark  had 
uniformly  preserved  a  strict  neu¬ 
trality  between  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  there  was  no  rea¬ 
son  to  think,  that  on  the  present 

occasion  she  would  have  deviated 
• 

from  it.  Her  army  had  taken  a 
strong  position  in  Holstein,  the 
moment  the  French  troops  entered 
Hanover,  and  he  had  not  the  small¬ 
est  doubt  that,  had  she  been  attack¬ 
ed,  she  w'ould  have  defended  her¬ 
self  with  gallantry  and  perseverance. 
The  Danes  might  not  indeed  have 
been  able  to  save  the  provinces  of 
Holstein  and  Jutland;  but  had  they 
not  the  island  of  Zealand,  to  which 
io  retire,  and  whither  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  their  enemy  to  followthem. 
The  possibility  .  of  conveying  an 
army  across  the  Belt  could  not  be 
inferred  from  the  passage  of  a  few 
individuals,  particularly  when  it 
was  considered  that  the  Danes 
would  have  had  the  assistance  of 
both  a  British  and  Swedish  naval 
force  to  guard  the  passage.  But 
in  all  events,  he  w'ould  rather  have 
seen  tw  ice  the  number  of  ships  com¬ 
posing  the  Danish  fleets  in  the 
power  of  Buonaparte,  than  that  we 
should  have  obtained  it  by  the 
means  through  which  it  had  come 
into  our  possession.  As  long  as 
there  was  a  power  in  Europe  which, 
from  its  regard  to  the  rights  of 
other  states,  could  form  a  rallying 
point  to  the  oppressed,  there  was 
some  hope,  that  the  nations  groan¬ 
ing  under  the  yoke  of  a  pitiless  and 
inexorable  tyrant,  would  have 
watched  for  some  opportunity,  and 
made  some  exertion,  in  common, 
to  throw  it  off.  Such  a  power  was 
this  country,  before  the  late  most 


unjustifiable  and  unfortunate  attack 
on  Denmark.  If  the  alledged  spirit 
of  hostility  which  actuated  both  the 
government  and  the  people  of 
Denmark  against  this  country,  was 
not  to  he  cured  by  other  means 
than  bombarding  their  capital,  why 
not  also  demolish  those  fortifica¬ 
tions  which  enabled  them  still  to 
shut  the  Baltic  against  our  naviga¬ 
tion  ?  Why  leave  their  batteries, 
and  the  castle  of  Cronstadt  stand¬ 
ing  ?  Why  leave  them  in  possession 
of  their  docks,  in  which  they  might 
soon  build  other  ships  ?  and  had 
they  not  the  same  number  of  sea¬ 
men  they  ever  had,  with  which  to 
man  them  ] 

Lord  Limerick  thought  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Copenhagen  fully  justifi¬ 
able,  because  he  could  shew,  that 
from  the  commencement  of  the  last 
w'ar,  the  Danes  had  beeu  hostilcly^. 
disposed  .  towards  this  country. 
They  allow'ed  and  encouraged  pri¬ 
vateers  and  enemies’  cruizers  to 
carry  their  prizes  into  Bergen  in 
Norway,  and  to  sell  them  there, 
condemned  in  a  court  formed  by 
the  French  consul  at  that  port. 
His  lordship  mentioned  other  in¬ 
stances  of  their  hostile  disposition. 
If  the  sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  in 
the  ports  of  Russia,  were  added  to 
the  twenty  belonging  to  Denmark, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  but  the 
thirty-six  would  have  forced  the 
twelve  sail  of  the  Swedish  line  to 
co-operate  with  them :  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  inconsiderable 
force  ;  especially  in  a  part  so  con¬ 
venient  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
by  the  passage  north  about. 

The  earl  of  Jersey  contended, 
that  there  was  no  reason  whatever 
to  believe  that  Denmark  had  enter¬ 
ed  into  any  alliance,  or  that  she 
had  even  had  any  secret  understand- 
[D  3]  ing 
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ing  with  France  previous  to  our  at¬ 
tack  on  her  capital :  no  such  in¬ 
ference  could  be  drawn  from  the 
quantity  of  stores  found  in  her  ar¬ 
senals,  because  there  had  not  been 
time  for  collecting  these  stores  be¬ 
tween  the  period  at  which  the 
treatv  of  Tilsit  was  concluded,  and 
the  date  of  our  invasion. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  observed,  that 
the  law  of  nations  was  founded  on 
the  law  of  nature.  One  nation 
was  bound  to  another  in  the  com- 
auonweall  <  of  slates,  just  as  one 
individual  was  bound  to  another  in 
civil  society.  The  only  difference 
was,  that  in  civil  society  there  were 
tribunals  to  judge  between  man  and 
man  :  and  that  in  tiie  common¬ 
wealth  of  states  there  was  no  such 
tribunal.  Specific  intelligence  of 
the  secret  arrangements  of  Tilsit 
bad  reached  ministers  from  a  quar¬ 
ter  which  precluded  all  doubt  of 
an  intention  to  form  a  maritime 
confederacy  against  Great  Britain. 
After  the  battles  of  Austerlitz,  Jena, 
and  Frjedland,  there  was  nothing 
on  the  continent  that  could  oppose 
any  resistance  to  France.  Den¬ 
mark,  when  called  upon,  would 
have  had  no  alternative.  This  was 
the  plea  she  had  alledged  iq  excuse 
for  declaring  against  us  before,  in 
circumstances  less  imperative.  Den¬ 
mark  was  unable  to  defend  Hols¬ 
tein  ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  ablest  officers,  that  if  two 
bodies  of  French  of  15,000  each, 
had  been  stationed  along  the  belt, 
in  separate  corps  of  5000  each, 
some  of  them  would  have  got  over 
into  Zealand.  And  when  once  a 
body  pf  them  did  get  over,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
got  the  better  of  the  Danes,  who 
were  the  worst  land  troops  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  If  the  Danes  had  been  willing 


to  join  with  the  British  force,  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  defending  Zealand  would 
have  been  made.  That  offer  having 
been  made  and  rejected,  no  time 
was  to  be  lost.  The  moderation 
and  forbearance  of  our  commanders, 
before  and  after  the  attack,  left  no 
room  for  regret  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  had  been  done. 
How  then  could  it  be  said,  that  the 
expedition  excited  disgust  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  1  There  was  in¬ 
deed  but  little  freedom  of  speech 
on  the  continent ;  but  where  that 
freedom  existed,  the  voice  proved 
favourable  to  Britain.  And  it  was 
no  wonder,  for  the  general  interests 
of  Europe  were  consulted  as  well 
as  those  of  Great  Britain.  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  would 
find  in  this  act  the  nucleus  of  their 
future  independence  and  grandeur. 
Without  ships,  colonies,  and  com¬ 
merce,  our  enemy  would  never  be 
able  to  humble  Britain  ;  and  this 
grand  blow  would  for  ever  prevent 
the  attainment  of  his  object. 

Tiie  earl  of  St.  Vincent  declared 
his  opinion,  that,  supposing  .Zea¬ 
land  and  the  Danish  navy  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  Denmark,  and  the 
French  to  be  in  possession  of  Hol¬ 
stein,  he  should  think  it  more  prac¬ 
ticable  to  invade  this  country  from 
Boulogne,  than  Zealand  from  Hol¬ 
stein.  As  to  the  state  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  it  seemed  to  his  lordship  to 
be  exactly  what  it  was  when  he 
first  knew  it  about  eight  years 
ago. 

Lord  Grey  observed,  that  though 
it  might  be  the  policy  of  France  to 
take  the  most  immediate  measures 
for  accomplishing  her  ends,  it  was 
far  from  likely  that  Denmark  should 
grant  a  ready  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  French  government,. 
It  was  undoubtedly  her  interest  to 
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keep  out  of  the  contest.  And  if  she 
was  desirous  of  doing  so,  she  had 
a  threat  to  hold  out  to  Buonaparte, 
as  powerful  as  any  he  had  to  drive 
her  to  a  compliance  with  his  wishes. 
She  had  the  British  navy  to  apply 
to  for  protection  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  absolute  ruin  to  Buonaparte’s 
own  schemes  to  have  driven  her  to 
such  a  resource.  His  noble  triend 
(lord  St.  Vincent)  had  just  declared 
that  the  Danes  in  Zealand  were  as 
secure  against  an  attack  from  Hol¬ 
stein,  as  we  were  against  an  attack 
from  Boulogne.  From  the  opinion 
of  a  military  person,  Lord  H.  wish¬ 
ed  to  infer  the  contrary.  But  that 
opinion  did  not  seem  to  lord  Grey 
to  be  at  all  to  the  point.  It  was  an 
answer  to  a  question,  as  to  the 
chance  of  some  one  of  live  or  six 
divisions,  or  5000,  out  of  35,000 
men  succeeding  in  effecting  a  land¬ 
ing.  This  was  merely  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  question,  the  answer  to  which 
proved  nothing ;  for  it  did  not  say, 
that  on  one  division  landing,  Zea¬ 
land  must  fall  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence.  It  was  said,  the  Danes  were 
liostilely  disposed  towards  us,  in 
proof  of  which,  the  American  war 
was  cited,  the  armed  neutrality,  and 
the  confederacy  of  1S00 — 1.  From 
these  however,  particularly  the  last, 
his  lordship  was  inclined  Io  form  an 
opinion  directly  opposite.  They 
would  call  to  mind  what  had  been 
the  effect  of  that  confederacy  :  an 
attack  on  their  capital,  and  the 
lo^s  of  a  considerable  part  of  their 
fleet.  Lord  G.  entered  into  a 
statement  of  the  actual  situation 
of  the  Danish  fleet ;  no  part  of 
which,  it  appeared  to  him,  could 
have  been  ready  for  sea  in  less  than 
six  weeks,  and  the  greater  part 
in  not  less  than  six  months.  If 
the  ministers  had  been  anxious 
io  strengthen  the  country,  they 


would  have  turned  their  eyes 
towards  Ireland.  Let  them  re¬ 
store  to  Denmark  her  ships; 
let  these  be  manned  by  the  most 
hostile  of  our  enemies.  To  meet 
that  force,  let  government  grant  to 
Ireland  her  civil  and  religious  liber¬ 
ties,  and  they  would  have  done 
more  for  the  safety  ot  the  country 
than  all  the  fleets  of  Denmark 
could  ever  effect.  As  to  Lisbon, 
which  had  been  referred  to,  our 
commander  there  bad  no  instruc¬ 
tions  to  attempt  carrying  off  the 
fleet,  but  in  the  event  of  the  French 
taking  possession  of  the  country. 
And  at  Constantinople  no  demand 
was  made  which  we  had  not  a  right 
to  make  by  treaty. 

Lord  Mulgrave  urged  the  same 
arguments  that  had  been  made  use 
of  again  and  again  in  defence  of 
the  expedition  to  Copenhagen. 
There  might  be  a  great  deal,  he 
Said,  of  magnanimity  in  contem¬ 
plating,  without  any  degree  ot  ap¬ 
prehension,  so  much  danger,  as 
that  of  the  Danish  fleet  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but  for  his 
part  he  preferred  the  prudence  which 
saved  us  from  incurring  it.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  on  the  absurdity 
of  allowing  the  Russian  fleet  to  na- 
vigate  the  seas  at  pleasure,  at  the 
same  time  that  this  serious  attack 
had  been  made  on  the  Danish  ma¬ 
rine.  Now  the  fact  was,  that  orders 
bad  been  dispatched  to  our  officers 
not  to  permit  a  Russian  fleet  to  go 
into  an  enemy's  port.  It  was  not 
want  of  caution  that  had  admitted 
the  entrance  of  a  Russian  squadron 
into  the  Tagus,  but  want  of  wind, 
and  unfavourable  weather,  by 
which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  reaching  the  Tagus, 
until  two  days  after  that  squadron 
had  got  into  it. 

Lord  Daruley  contended,  that 
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do  case  whatever  had  been  made 
out  to  justify  the  harsh  measures 
resorted  to  by  ministers  in  attacking 
a  defenceless  people  in  a  state  of 
avowed  neutrality. 

Lord  viscount  Sidmonth contend¬ 
ed,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Danes  were  h.ostiiely  inclined  to¬ 
wards  us  ;  and  in  the  next,  even 
admitting  that  they  were,  that  this 
would  not  in  itself  justify  the 
measure  of  the  expedition.  He 
commented  on  the  glaring  anachror 
nism  of  imputing  the  expedition, 
which  sailed  in  July,  to  intelligence 
not  received  here  till  the  8th  of  the 
following  month,  and  the  indecency 
of  putting  such  an  assertion  in  the 
mouth  of  his  majesty.  As  to  the 
designs  of  the  French  in  the  Baltic, 
Russia  would  never  have,  suffered 
France  to  have  established  any 
serious  influence  in  that  sea.  With 
respect  to  the  danger  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  considered  it  first,  with 
respect  to  its  certainty,  and  next, 
with  respect  to  its  magnitude.  Its 
certainty  had  not  at  all  been  made 
out,  nor  was  it  greater  in  point  of 
magnitude  than  of  certainty,  nor 
was  its  urgency  greater  than  either. 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  (he 
Danish  ships  should  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  readiness  for  restoration. 
He  conjured  their  lordships  to 
pause  before  they  decided  on  a 
question  involving  so  deeply  the 
national  character ;  and  that  they 
would  bear  in  mind,  that  if,  as  bad 
been  said,  the  expedition  had  been 
hitherto  generally  approved  of  by 
the  country,  it  was  because  the 
country  looked  with  confidence  to 
ministers,  fertile  fullest  justification 
of  their  conduct.  The  house  then 
divided — For  the  duke  of  Norfolk's 
motion,  48.  Against  it,  105. 
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House  of  commons,  February 
Slh. — Mr.  Wiplbread  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house  to  a  subject  of 
the  highest  importance.  Alluding  to 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  secretary  Can¬ 
ning,  in  quoting  partial  extracts  in 
support  of  the  opinions  he  was 
maintaining,  in  the  late  debate  of 
February  3d,  on  the  subject  of 
Copenhagen,  he  said,  a  practice 
had  crept  into  that  house  which,  he 
thought,  had  been  carried  to  an 
immoderate  extreme.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  to  be  bound  by  every  tie  of 
honourand  of  policy,  to  prove  by  the 
production  of  the  papers  he  should 
move  for,  that  the  feelings,  honour, 
and  character  of  our  ministers 
abroad  and  at  home  were  safe  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs.  The  first  ex¬ 
tract  he  should  allude  to,  was  that 
referred  to  by  Mr.  C.  in  his  speech, 
February  3d,  from  lord  Ho  wick's 
official  dispatch  to  Mr.  Garlicke, 
bearing  date  the  3d  of  December, 
1  S06\  He  would  move  for  a  copy 
of  that  dispatch ;  for  he  had  autho¬ 
rity  to  state,  that  lord  Howick  had 
reason  to  think  himself  not  done  jus¬ 
tice  to  in  this  instance.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  right  honourable 
secretary  had  forged  such  extracts; 
but  fee  did  say,  that  by  stopping 
short  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence, 
and  omitting  the  subsequent  part, 
that  wholly  qualified  the  preceding, 
by  reading  as  absolute  what  was 
meant  hypothetically ;  lie  did  say, 
that  this  was  reading  a  man's  evi¬ 
dence  against  himself,  and  against 
the  true  nature  of  the  evidence. 
It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
falsifying  the  statements  of  another 
person,  w  hose  situation  should  have 
commanded  more  delicacy.  Mr. 
Garlicke  had  been  hardly  treated. 

Lord 
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Lord  Iiowick  might  stand  up  in  his 
place  and  viiidicate  himself,  but 
where  could  Mr.  Garlicke  vindicate 
his  dispatches,  from  garbled  mis¬ 
representations.  And  how  anxious 
must  he  be  to  vindicate  his  character 
to  the  Danish  court,  and  every 
other  ?  But  independently  of  any 
personal  relations,  Mr.  C.  was 
placed  in  a  most  important  one  to 
the  public.  The  Copenhagen  ex¬ 
pedition  was  not  yet  justified.  The 
honourable  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  had  been  driven  from 
reason  to  reason,  and  it  was  for  him 
to  prove,  that  the  last  he  had  re¬ 
sorted  to,  the  extracts  he  had  read, 
were  not  falsified.  Mr.  Whitbread 
concluded,  with  moving,  “  that  a 
copy  of  a  dispatch  from  lord  How- 
ick,  dated  the  3d  of  December, 
1866,  from  which  extracts  had 
been  read  in  the  debate,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  tlie  3d  of  February,  be 
laid  before  the  house ;  and  also  a 
copy  of  a  note  from  Mr.  Rust  to 
lord  Iiowick,  from  which  extracts 
had  been  read,  &c.” 

Mr.  Canning  asked,  if  Mr.  W. 
recollected  with  what  view  he  had 
cited  the  dispatch  of  the  3d  of  De¬ 
cember?  it  was  probable  that  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances  might  have  led 
to  a  compromise,  by  which  the 
licet  of  Denmark  would  have  been 
surrendered  to  France.  In  sup- 
prut  of  this  assertion,  lie  bad  very 
naturally  read  part  of  a  dispatch 
from  lord  Iiowick  to  Mr.  Garlick, 
in  which  the  latter  was  instructed, 
il  any  disposition  should  he  mani¬ 
fested  on  the  part  of  the  Danes  to 
enter  into  such  a  compromise,  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  slate,  that  it  would  be 
resented  bv  his  majesty.  He  had 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  ol  t  lie  notes  to  and  from 
Mr.  Hist.  Thev  contained  an  able 


discussion  of  the  French  decree 
of  the  2 1st  of  December,  and  of 
the  English  order  of  council  of  the 
7th  of  January.  For  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  papers  he  would  vote 
cheerfully,  but  not  for  the  dispatch 
of  the  noble  lord,  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  there  had  not  been 
laid  any  sufficient  ground. 

Mr.  Whitbread  observed,  that 
Mr.  C.  in  his  statement  of  the  in¬ 
structions  to  Mr.  Garlicke,  had  left 
off  where  the  very  first  word  of  the 
next  sentence,  the  word  but,  would 
have  completely  knocked  down  all 
his  reasoning  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
W's.  motion  was  supported  by  lord 
Temple,  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney,  Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  Windham, 
Mr.  Lyttleton,  Mr.-  Sheridan,  and 
Mr.  Sharp.  It  was  opposed  by  the 
secretary  at  war,  Mr.  Lockhart, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
sir  John  Orde,  and  sir  M.  Monta¬ 
gue.  On  a  division  of  the  house, 
there  appeared  for  the  motion  73 ; 
against  it  127* 

House  of  lords,  February  1  lth. 

- — Lord  Sidmouth  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  he  intended  to  make,  on  a 
fit  opportunity,  for  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  praying  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  the  Danish  fleet  be  kept  in  such 
a  state,  as  not  to  preclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  restoring  it,  should  cir¬ 
cumstances  occur  under  which  it 
might  be  expedient  to  restore  it. 
Agreeably  to  this  notice,  the  noble 
viscount  rose  to  make  a  motion  to 
this  effect,  on  February  18th.;  but 
be  requested,  previously,  that  the 
summons  sent  by  the  British  com¬ 
manders  to  the  governor  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  on  the  l6th  of  August,  and 
a  subsequent  letter  from  them  mig! 
be  read  ;  which  was  done.  L  .. 
object  he  said,  was  to  propose  ;  • 
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ttieir  lordships,  to  come  to  a  reso¬ 
lution  stating  tile  importance  of’ 
preserving  the  Danish  fleet  in  such 
a  state  that  it  might  be  eventually 
restored  to  Denmark,  on  the  re¬ 
storation  of  peace,  or  sooner,  if 
possibl  ■.  He  said  '*  eventually/  as 
it  was  possible  that  such  a  situation 
of  affairs  might  exist,  that  to  re¬ 
store  the  Danish  fleet  might  be 
giving  it  to  France,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  wish  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  any  /notion  that  might  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  He  had  also  used  the 
terms  *  the  restoration  of  peace,  or 
sooner',  because  circumstances  might 
occur,  notwithstanding  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  war,  in  which  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  fleet  might  be 
proper.  He  should  not  have 
brought  forward  the  motion  if  he 
had  not  seen  by  the  votes  of  the 
house  of  commons  that  the  Danish 
ships  had  been  surveyed,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taken  into  the  Bri¬ 
tish  service.  To  adopt  a  resolution 
of  the  nature  proposed,  would  set 
us  right  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and 
evince  our  desire  to  be  just.  We 
should  have  at  some  period  either 
to  restore  the  fleet  or  to  make  com¬ 
pensation  for  it;  and  it  was  better 
to  come  at  once  to  a  resolution,  de¬ 
claring  a  decided  Opinion  on  the 
subject.  Not  all  the  victories  of 
the  ruler  of  France,  nor  all  his 
conquests,  could  give  him  so  much 
pleasure  as  to  obtain  a  victory  over 
the  honour  and  integrity  of  this 
country.  He  had,  upon  consider¬ 
ation,  thought  it  better  to  propose 
a  resolution  of  the  house,  than  an 
address  to  the  throne.  His  lordship 
concluded,  by  moving,  “  that  it 
was  highly  important  to  the  honour 
•f  this  country,  that  under  present 
«ircumstances,  no  measures  should 
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be  taken  with  respect  to  the  ships 
of  war  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  ca¬ 
pitulation  of  Copenhagen,  that 
might  preclude  the  eventual  restitu¬ 
tion  of  them  to  the  government  of 
Denmark,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of 
the  requisition  referred  to  in  the 
proclamation  issued  on  the  lbth  of 
August,  by  the  commanders  in 
chief  of  his  majesty’s  sea  and  land 
forces,  employed  on  that  occasion  ; 
and  renewed  in  their  letter  of  the 
first  of  September,  to  tiie  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  his 
Danish  majesty.” 

Lord  Boringdon  thought  the  pro¬ 
position  of  the  noble  viscount  of  a 
novel  and  extraordinary  nature,  and 
such  as  if  adopted,  must  lead  to 
the  most  prejudicial  consequences. 
Had  such  a  proposition  as  this  been 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  Spanish 
frigates,  would  it  not  have  greatly 
embarrassed  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
in  his  negociations  at  Paris  ?  Such 
a  proposition  could  be  adopted 
only  on  the  ground, that  the  Spanish 
expedition  was  wholly  unjustifiable, 
and  the  house  had  already  decided 
on  both  its  justice  and  necessity. 

Lord  Elienborough  thought, 
that  every  consideration  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  regard  for  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  country  were 
in  support  of  the  motion  of  his 
noble  friend. 

The  lord  chancellor  conlended, 
that  both  by  I  he  law'  of  precedent, 
and  by  that  of  the  constitution,  the 
present  motion  must  be  resisted. 
The  ships  w  e  had  taken  from  Hol¬ 
land  had  not  been  restored,  nor 
those  from  Spain,  nor  those  taken 
at  Toulon.  But  the  constitution  of 
the  country  was  decisive  upon  this 
point.  Captured  ships  became  the 
property  of  the  crown,  and  the 
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present  motion  tended  to  tie  up 
the  hand  of  the  prerogative. 

Lord  Holland  contended,  that 
the  question  did  not  at  all  affect 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  It 
was  only,  whether  that  house  would 
resolve,  that  it  was  expedient  that 
the  government  should  reserve  to 
itself  the  power  of  restoring,  even¬ 
tually,  the  ships  seized  by  us  at 
Copenhagen  to  the  Danes.  He 
was  not  inclined  at  present  to  enter 
into  any  exposition  of  the  shifting, 
prevaricating  testimony  that  had 
been  resorted  to,  in  vindication  of 
the  Baltic  expedition.  One  time 
Denmark  was  represented  as  sincere 
in  her  professions  of  neutrality, 
but  too  weak  to  act  up  to  tier  in¬ 
tentions.  At  another,  they  were 
told,  that  as  her  sincerity  was  ques¬ 
tionable,  her  means  of  annoyance 
were  to  be  feared  and  provided 
against.  Again,  it  was  pretended, 
that  the  sole  grounds  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  were  the  secret  arrangement  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  and  when  it 
was  attempted  to  trace  the  alledged 
information  to  any  authentic  source, 
Portugal  was  at  one  period  brought 
forv  ard  as  the  informer  ;  and  at 
another,  the  disaffected  Irish.  This 
short  of  shifting  naturally  created 
suspicion  iu  the  mind  of  every  im¬ 
partial  man.  Considering  the  pre¬ 
sent  motion,  with  a  reference  to 
the  question  of  peace,  he  appealed 
to  the  feelings  of  the  noble  lords, 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  for 
the  honour  of  the  country,  if  they 
could  commencea  negotiation,  after 
a  voluntary  cession  on  their  parts, 
rather  than  the  subsequent  degra¬ 
dation  of  a  forced  surrender,  ex¬ 
acted  by  the  stipulations  of  a 
treaty  ? 

Lord  Harrowby  opposed  the 
motion  of  the  noble  viscount,  be¬ 


cause,  instead  of  giving  them  faci¬ 
lities  in  a  negociation  for  peace,  it 
WVmld  better  our  government,  and 
prevent  them  from  obtaining  the 
terms  which  they  might  otherwise 
secure.  The  arguments  of  the 
noble  lords  opposite  went  too  far 
for  their  purpose ;  for,  if  they 
proved  any  thing,  they  proved,  not 
that  the  Danish  fleet  should  be  kept 
in  order,  that  it  might  be  restored 
at  some  subsequent  period,  but  in¬ 
stantly  and  without  delay. 

Lord  Erskine  observed,  that  we 
had  gone  to  the  Danish  shores  in  an 
amicable  character,  and  treated  with 
the  Danes  on  an  amicable  looting. 
We  took  them  by  surprize,  when 
they  were  lulled  into  security,  and 
then  proposed  that  they  should 
purchase  the  temporary  protection 
of  a  foreign  power,  by  the  surrender 
of  their  independence  as  a  nation 
for  ever.  With  respect  to  the  law 
of  precedent  he  dissented  from  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  sack. 
The  cases  cited  by  his  noble  friend, 
were  not,  in  his  opinion,  applica¬ 
ble  to  that  before  their  lordships. 
There  was  no  obligation  whatever, 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  to  re¬ 
store  to  revolutionized  Holland  the 
ships  taken  from  the  stadtholder. 
With  respect  to  the  precedent  of 
Toulon,  the  Toulon  fleet  was  de¬ 
posited  in  our  hands  on  the  express 
condition  of  its  being  restored  on 
the  restoration  of  monarchy.  And 
in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  there  was 
not  one  syllable  said  by  France, 
indicative  of  any  claim  to  that  fleet. 
But  there  was  nothing  for  which 
lord  Erskine  was  more  anxious  than 
to  shew  to  the  world,  that  what  we 
did  was  indeed  the  work  of  mere 
necessity  ;  and  that  this  necessity 
being  once  at  an  end,  we  scorned 
to  enter  into  any  pitiful  calculation 
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of  tu ruing  it  to  our  own  advan¬ 
tage. 

The  earl  of  Selkirk,  though  be 
was  a  friend  to  the  principle  of  the 
Danish  expedition,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  support  the  motion  before 
the  house. 

Lord  Redesdale  thought,  that 
the  original  proposition  of  our  com¬ 
manders  to  restore  the  Danish  fleet, 
was  completely  done  away  by  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  Danish 
government,  in  rejecting  the  terms 
of  that  proposition,  and  entering 
into  hostilities  with  this  country. — 
There  was  no  nation  in  Europe  to 
which  Denmark  had  been  so  ad¬ 
verse,  for  several  years  hack,  as  to 
this  country.  She  would  have 
acted  hostileiy  towards  us  if  she 
could ;  and  our  government  acted 
wisely  in  depriving  her  of  her 
means.  Such  a  pledge  as  that  for 
the  restoration  of  those  means 
would,  instead  of  tending  to  con¬ 
ciliate,  serve  to  produce  an  oppo¬ 
site  effect,  as  it  proposed  to  con¬ 
cede  that  before  hand,  which  ought 
to  be  left  for  matter  of  treaty. 

The  earl  of  Darnley  conceived  it 
to  be  peculiarly  becoming  that 
house  to  stand  forward,  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  national 
character  from  the  imputation  na¬ 
turally  to  be  affixed  upon  it,  by  the 
Danish  expedition. 

Lord  Mulgrave,  to  the  assertion, 
that  we  did,  not  want  ships  hut 
men,  replied  by  alledging,  that  we 
could  have  men  enough  at  any  time, 
but  that  we  might  stand  in  need  of 
shipping. 

Lord  Grenville  denied,  that  the 
bouse  had  yet  come  to  any  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  merits  of  the  Danish 
expedition  ;  the  evidence  relative  to 
which  had  not  yet  been  laid  before 
it.  He  explained  the  object  of  the 
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motion  ;  it  was  by  no  means  pro¬ 
posed,  that  Hie  Danish  fleet  should 
be  restored  under  any  particular 
circumstances;  but  merely  that,  in 
order  to  facilitate  a  reconciliation, 
and  with  a  view  to  (economy  also,  it 
should  he  kept  in  such  a  state  as  to 
prevent  any  obstructions  to  peace 
with  Denmark,  by  enabling  us  to 
restore  it  with  the  least  possible  ex¬ 
pence  and  difficulty.  After  depre¬ 
cating  the  principle,  that  a  state  of 
war  should  cancel  moral  ohliga- 
tiorrs,  or  that  we  should  shrink  from 
doing  justice  lest  it  should  lead  to 
loss,  he  proceeded  to  comment 
on  the  consequences  likely  to  result 
from  the  nature  of  our  attack  on 
Copenhagen.  So  far  from  destroy¬ 
ing,  by  that  attack,  the  naval  re¬ 
sources  of  Denmark,  we  had,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  spirit  we  produced, 
contributed  to  promote  and  extend 
them.  Iler  ports  and  arsenals  were 
still  remaining,  with  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  naval  materials;  and  any 
supply  .she  wanted,  she  could  with¬ 
out  difficulty  obtain.  The  profit 
to  he  derived  from  our  iniquity 
was,  in  fact,  immaterial  while  we 
had  created  a  spirit,  valour,  and 
animosity  to  fight  against  us.  Which 
must  furnish  powerful  aid  to  the 
common  enemy. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  opposed  the 
motion,  as  tending  to  fetter  the 
executive  government,  in  case  of  a 
negotiation  with  Denmark;  as  cast¬ 
ing  an  oblique  censure  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  ministers;  and  as  affixing  a 
stigma  upon  a  measure,  which  was 
both  just  and  necessary. 

Lord  Sidmouth  replied  to  lord 
Hawkesbury,  on  the  usual  grounds, 
that  the  Baltic  expedition  was  nei¬ 
ther  just,  necessary,  nor  politically 
necessary;  and  that  at  any  rate  the 
ships,  under  certain  circumstances, 
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blight  to  be  restored  to  Denmark. 
The  house  divided.  For  lord  Sid- 
mouth's  motion,  51. — Against  it, 
105. 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  25. — 
Mr.  Sheridan  submitted  to  the 
house  a  proposition,  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  of  the  first  importance. 
He  had  hoped,  that  strong  informa¬ 
tion  would  have  proved  the  attack 
on  Copenhagen  to  have  been  an 
act  of  necessity ;  or  that  some  un¬ 
equivocal  instance  of  the  hostility 
of  Denmark  would  have  been 
shewn ;  or  lastly,  that  some  argu¬ 
ment  would  have  offered  some  to¬ 
lerable  pretext  for  their  conduct. 
But  when  he  found,  that  instead  of 
this,  they  only  made  an  awkward 
attempt  to  form  something  out  of 
all  the  thr«e ;  that  they  first  pre¬ 
tended  a  strong  necessity  ;  that  on 
being  driven  from  this  ground, 
they  tried  to  point  out  a  variety  of 
provocations  on  the  part  of  Den¬ 
mark  ;  that  they  then  said,  it  was 
necessary  to  do  some  stout  act, 
which  might  prove  to  the  world 
that  they  could  imitate  Buonaparte ; 
and  that  the  result  of  the  whole 
was  a  total  denial  of  all  actual  in¬ 
formation  whatever,  he  could  not 
disguise  the.  unfavourable  impres¬ 
sion  which  had  been  made  upon 
his  mind.  The  allegation,  that 
granting  information  was  danger¬ 
ous,  was  ever  on  the  lips  of  those 
whose  purposes  required  conceal¬ 
ment.  Admitting,  however,  that 
the  granting  of  information  might 
be  sometimes  inconvenient,  perhaps 
even  dangerous,  publicity  was  the 
vital  principle  of  our  political  con¬ 
stitution.  Despotic  governments 
had  some  advantages  from  that  se¬ 
cret  lurking  manner  in  which  busi¬ 
ness  might  be  there  transacted. 
The  peculiar  conveniences  enjoyed 
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by  a  despotic  government  were  ba¬ 
lanced  by  advantages  on  the  side  of 
freedom  ten  thousand  times  greater* 
This  proposition  Mr.  Sheridan  il¬ 
lustrated  in  a  very  happy  manner. 
Supposing  that  a.  case  could  be 
made  out  against  Denmark,  the 
house  was  without  information  re¬ 
specting  the  real  cause  of  the  war 
with  Russia.  He  took  it  for  grant¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  not  simply  the  at¬ 
tack  upon  Copenhagen  which  had 
alienated  the  emperor  of  Russia  from 
this  country.  It  was  owing  to  some¬ 
thing  that  had  occurred  posterior 
to  that  attack,  that  he  had  arrang¬ 
ed  himself  in  the  list  of  our  ene¬ 
mies:  the  communication  imparted 
to  the  court  of  Petersburg}],  of  the 
foul,  treacherous,  and  base  propo¬ 
sals  that  were  made  after  the  capi¬ 
tulation  of  Copenhagen,  by  mini¬ 
sters  to  Mr.  Rist,  the  Danish  agent 
in  this  country,  desiring  Denmark 
to  submit  to  any  terms  they  might 
think  proper  to  dictate,  on  the  pain 
of  having  Norway  wrested  from 
that  kingdom  and  given  to  Swe¬ 
den.  It  he  could  trust  to  the  pa¬ 
pers,  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
purporting  to  be  the  substance  of  a 
conversation  which  passed  between 
Mr.  secretary  Canning  and  Mr. 
Rist,  and  copies  of  a  correspond¬ 
ence,  which  passed  between  the 
courts  of  Copenhagen  and  Stock¬ 
holm,  it  appeared  that,  at  the  very 
time  when  ministers  were  soliciting 
the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark,  they  were  threatening  to 
despoil  Denmark  of  a  part  of  her 
territories,  and,  after  having  eva¬ 
cuated  Zealand,  according  to  the 
capitulation,  to  co-operate  with  a 
Swedish  garrison  in  again  taking 
possession  of  it.  Flagrant  and 
wicked,  as  he  conceived  the  first 
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attack  on  Copenhagen  to  have  been, 
to  have  violated  the  capitulation 
would  have  been  still  more  base  and 
criminal.  Mr.  Sheridan  read  the 
several  papers  to  which  he  alluded; 
beginning  with  Mr.  Rist's  note  to 
count  Bernstorff,  containing  a  com¬ 
munication  of  five  different  me¬ 
naces,  if  the  court  of  Denmark  did 
not  agree  to  subscribe  to  certain 
terms;  and  ending  with  a  note  ad¬ 
dressed  by  baron  Favvbe,  the  Swed¬ 
ish  charge  d’affaires  at  the  court 
of  Kiel,  to  count  Bernstoff,  the 
Danish  minister,  declaring,  that 
«  Had  his  Swedish  majesty  judged 
it  necessary  to  occupy  Zealand 
with  his  troops  jointly  with  those 
of  his  allies,  he  should  have  done 
it ;  and  the  king  wishes,  that  he 
may  never  find  himself  in  the  case 
to  regret  that  he  had  acted  other¬ 
wise/’ 

Mr.  Sheridan  put  the  question 
to  the  house,  whether  it  would  sanc¬ 
tion  the  new  system  of  withholding 
all  information  lelative  to  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  ministers'?  If  it  did,  it 
would  be  better  to  decide  at  once, 
that  the  interference  of  that  house 
was  at  all  times  an  impediment  to 
the  operations  of  government;  that 
parliament  in  difficult  times  was  a 
nuisance ;  that  it  was  better  for  the 
king  to  prorogue  it  during  plea¬ 
sure,  raise  money  as  he  pleases, 
and  make  war  or  peace,  when,  how, 
or  on  what  terms  he  may  think 
proper.  He  implored  ministers  to 
desist  from  the  system  of  fighting 
Buonaparte  with  his  own  weapons. 
Let  them  oppose  lenity  and  mode¬ 
ration  to  his  cruelty  and  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  good  faith  to  his  treachery  ; 
to  his  violence  and  despotism  the 
mildness  of  the  British  constitution; 
and,  above  all,  to  his  mystery  let 
them  oppose  publicity.  He  con¬ 


cluded  with  moving,  “  That  there 
be  laid  before  the  house,  as  far  as 
the  same  could  be  done,  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service, 
copies  or  extracts  of  the  corres¬ 
pondence  which  passed  after  the 
capitulation  of  Copenhagen,  be¬ 
tween  his  majesty’s  ministers  and 
the  court  of  Stockholm,  relative  to 
the  retaining  possession  of  Zealand 
by  a  Swedish  army, orin  concert  with 
his  majesty’s  forces  ;  also  for  copie* 
or  extracts  of  the  correspondence 
which  passed  between  his  majesty’s 
ministers  and  the  Danish  charge 
d’affaires,  or  his  secretary,  resident 
tiary  at  the  court  of  London.” 

Mr.  secretary  Canning  replied, 
at  great  length,  to  Mr.  Sheridan; 
to  the  most  important  points  in 
whose  speech  he  answered,  that  the 
doctrine  of  opposing  publicity  to 
the  secresy  with  which  the  enemy 
conducted  his  affairs,  would  be  very 
proper  if  we  were  prepared  to  be¬ 
come  the  subjects  of  that  enemy ; 
and  that  no  such  offer  had  been 
made  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  as  had 
just  been  alledged.  It  was  true  that 
what  had  passed  between  himself 
and  the  Danish  charge  d’affaires,  had 
been  reduced  to  a  minute,  in  the 
shape  of  a  protocol  of  a  conference; 
but  there  was  not  in  it  a  single 
word  of  what  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  read  from  the  Mo- 
niteur.  The  proposition  that  had 
been  made  to  the  Danish  charge 
d’affaires,  was,  either  that  he  should 
procure  full  powers  to  treat,  or  in¬ 
duce  his  government  to  appoint 
some  person  with  such  powers,  to 
treat  with  a  minister  to  be  sent 
from  this  country  to  Copenhagen. 
This  was  the  whole  of  the  official 
communication.  It  would  not  be 
contended,  that  in  any  conversa¬ 
tions  he  might  have  had  with  that 
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gentleman,  he  was  not  justified  in 
stating,  what  might  possibly  be  the 
consequences  of  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  Deumark,  or  to  advert  to 
any  other  topics  to  induce  Mr. 
Rist  to  make  the  application  to  his 
court.  As  to  what  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  courts  of  Stockholm  and 
Copenhagen,  after  the  capitulation 
of  Zealand,  Mr.  Sheridan  must  he 
aware,  that  such  correspondence 
could  never  be  produced  to  that 
house. — Mr.  S.  had  justly  stated, 
that  we  had  but  one  ally  remain¬ 
ing,  and  that  him  we  had  brought 
into  a  situation  of  great  peril.  And 
what  was  the  cure  he  proposed  ? 
what  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
fidelity  ?  That  we  should  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  public  the  W'liole  of  his 
most  intimate  counsels,  not  with  re¬ 
spect  to  dangers  long  past,  but  to 
perils  actually  impending,  and 
which  would  be  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  production  of  the  corres¬ 
pondence  now  moved  for. 

Mr.  Canning,  in  the  course  of 
this  speech  remarked,  that  there 
was  a  very  “  observable  sympathy 
between  the  gentlemen  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  him  and  his  colleagues,  and 
the  French  newspaper,  called  the 
Moniteur .  No  sooner  than  they 
were  run  dry  by  a  debate,  than  a 
number  of  the  Moniteur  arrived  to 
supply  them  with  a  fresh  topic. 
When  their  light  was  quite  ex¬ 
hausted  on  any  question,  in  came  a 
Moniteur,  from  which  a  spark  fell 
upon  the  gloom,  and  rekindled  the 
heat  of  their  arguments." 

This  drew  a  smart  reply  from 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  who,  though  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  just  rebuke  of  the 
right  honourable  secretary  upon 
himself,  and  those  on  the  same  side 
with  him,  that  they  were  grown 
dry  in  the  debate,  that  Ihev  were 
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quite  exhausted  in  language,  am? 
required  the  promethean  fire  of  the 
Moniteur  to  rekindle  them  into  ac¬ 
tivity,  could  never  admit  that  any 
such  imputation  could  be  fixed  on 
the  right  honourable  secretary  him¬ 
self.  His  ideas  were  not  so  numer¬ 
ous  but  that  they  could  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  be  put  in  array.  The  man 
who  had  but  few  ideas  could  readi¬ 
ly  summon  them  into  action,  parti¬ 
cularly,  when  by  perpetual  practice 
they  were  drilled  in  all  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  disputant.  The  right; 
honourable  secretary  was  such  an 
(economist  in  his  thoughts,  and 
such  a  prodigal  in  words,  that  he 
could  feel  no  embarrassment  in  de¬ 
bate.  He  could  upon  any  occa¬ 
sion  bring  forward  that  chain  of 
w  ords  which  jingles  in  the  ear,  rare¬ 
ly  affects  the  understanding,  and 
never  approaches  the  heart;  but 
which  some  partizans  might  call 
eloquence.  Mr.  Ponsonby  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  animadvert  on  various 
parts  of  Mr.  Canning’s  speech. — 
The  conduct  of  ministers  in  nego¬ 
tiating  with  Sweden  for  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Zealand  after  it  should 
be  apparently  evacuated,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  capitulation,  ex¬ 
cited  his  astonishment.  It  exactly 
resembled  the  conduct  of  two  high¬ 
waymen,  one  of  whom  should  first 
address  a  passenger,  demanding  his 
money,  and  threaten  his  life,  and 
the  passeuger  offer  his  purse,  but 
beg  that  his  life  might  be  spared; 
on  this,  the  highwayman  accepts 
his  purse,  and  promises  not  to  in¬ 
jure  him  ;  but  the  moment  he  walks 
ofl,  he  whistles  his  companion  from 
the  hedge,  and  says,  “  Do  you 
dispatch  him." 

Mr.  Windham  said,  the  character 
of  the  country  had  been  seriously 
accused,  and  to  that  accusatiou 
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Mr.  Canning  had  returned  a  mere 
assertion  ;  in  which,  as  usual,  he 
was  confident  just  in  proportion  as 
he  was  deficient  in  proof  and  argu¬ 
ment.  He  had  stated,  that  even 
were  the  papers  applied  for  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  the  gentlemen  who 
supported  the  motion  would  not 
find  what  they  wanted.  They 
wanted  some  proofs  to  contradict 
the  statements  which  appeared  in 
the  Moniteur,  and  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  the  country ;  which 
would  be  very  imperfectly  vindi¬ 
cated  indeed,  if  it  rested  on  the 
mere  assertion  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman.  If  he  thought  the 
papers  would  support  his  assertion, 
was  it  not  natural  to  infer  that  he 
would  produce  them  ?  And  was  it 
not  equally  natural  to  infer  the 
contrary  from  the  pertinacity  of  his 
refusal?  He  took  a  view  of  the 
animadversions  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Moniteur,  and  maintained 
that  they  were  in  some  parts  par¬ 
ticularly  just,  though  not  expressed 
in  very  happy  terms. 

The  earl  of  Temple  thought  the 
matter  under  consideration  might 
be  decided  by  a  single  question. 
Was  there,  or  was  there  not  any 
negotiation  with  Sweden,  or  any 
other  foreign  power,  to  occupy  Zea¬ 
land  aftef  our  troops  were  bound 
to  evacuate  it  ?  * 

Mr.  Canning  repealed,  that  it 
was  the  determined  purpose  of  mi¬ 
nisters  to  evacuate  Zealand,  and  li¬ 
terally  according  to  the  capitula¬ 
tion  ;  but  w'hen  he  said  literally, 
he  meant  not  according  to  the  let¬ 
ter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  capitula¬ 
tion.  The  doubts  entertained  by 
ministers  as  to  the  construction  of 
that  capitulation,  would  not  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  unreasonable  by  any  can¬ 
did  man,  w  ho  looked  back  to  the 


period  at  which  it  took  place,  and 
who  reflected,  that  it  was  concluded 
in  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  decla- 
ration  of  war  by  the  Danish  go¬ 
vernment. 

Lord  Temple  said,  tire  question 
'was,  whether  it  was  proposed  to 
any  other  power  to  occupy  Zealand, 
after  our  troops  should  have  eva¬ 
cuated  it? 

Mr.  Canning  asked,  if  the  noble 
lord  meant  to  enquire,  whether 
after  all  hopes  of  a  termination  of 
the  war  with  Denmark  had  ceased, 
ministers  had  it  in  contemplation, 
or  had  actually  provided  to  take  any 
hostile  steps  against  that  country  ? 

The  question  having  been  loudly 
and  repeatedly  called  for,  the  house 
divided. — For  Mr.  Sheridan's  mo¬ 
tion  85 — Against  it  1S4. 

House  of  Lords,  March  3. — The 
earl  of  Darnley,  after  a  suitable 
preface,  moved  that  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 

“  That  after  attentively  consider¬ 
ing  all  the  public  documents  before 
us  concerning  the  late  attack  on 
Copenhagen,  and  the  war  w  hich  it 
has  produced,  we  have  found  the 
information  which  they  afford  ex¬ 
tremely  imperfect  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

<£  That  in  a  matter  in  which 
both  the  honour  and  the  interests 
of  our  country  are  so  deeply  con¬ 
cerned,  w  e  had  hoped  for  the  fullest 
explanations.  The  principles  of 
our  constitution,  and  the  uniform 
practice  of' his  majesty,  and  the  so¬ 
vereigns  of  his  illustrious  house,  re¬ 
quire  that  parliament  should  he 
distinctly  apprised  of  the  true 
grounds  of  entering  into  new  wars, 
especially  in  a  situation  of  our 
country  wholly  unprecedented. 

“  Had  Denmark  been  a  party  to 
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any  hostile  confederacy  against  the 
rights  or  interests  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire,  our  resistance  would  have 
been  necessary,  and  our  warfare  le¬ 
gitimate.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  we  should  only  have  had 
to  regret,  that  the  ports  and  arsenals 
of  that  country  should  so  lightly 
have  been  abandoned,  when  advan¬ 
tages  so  very  considerable  had  been 
derived  from  their  temporary  oc¬ 
cupation;  and  when,  by  our  con¬ 
tinuing  to  hold  them  during  the 
war,  all  real  danger  from  that  quar¬ 
ter  might  have  been  effectually 
averted. 

“  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  Den¬ 
mark,  instead  of  engaging  in  hostile 
leagues,  had  resolved  still  to  main¬ 
tain  her  neutrality.  This  fact  is 
proved  even  by  the  imperfect  do¬ 
cuments  which  have  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
proclamation  issued  by  his  majesty’s 
commanders  immediately  before 
the  attack. 

“  Certainly  Denmark  was  no 
party,  nor  does  it  appear  that  she 
was  privy,  to  any  confederacy  hos¬ 
tile  to  this  country.  VVe  are  not 
even  satisfied  that  such  a  league  did 
really  exist. 

“  The  conclusion  of  any  secret 
articles  at  Tilsit,  affecting  the  rights 
or  interests  of  the  British  empire, 
appears  to  have  been  uniformly  de¬ 
nied  both  by  Russia  and  France. 

“  The  correspondence  of  his 
majesty's  secretary  of  slate,  and  the 
dates  of  the  transactions  them¬ 
selves,  prove  that  his  majesty's  mi¬ 
nisters  could  not  be  in  possession  of 
any  such  articles,  when  the  attack  was 
ordered  against  Copenhagen ;  and 
it  has  been  distinctly  admitted  in 
this  house,  that  they  have  not  yet 
obtained  a  copy  of  them. 

“  The  king’s  ambassador  at  Pc- 
Vol,  L. 


tersburgh,  in  an  official  note,  rested 
the  defence  of  the  measures  not  on 
any  hostile  purposes  either  of  Den¬ 
mark  or  Russia,  but  solely  on  the 
designs,  whjch  it  was  said,  the 
French  government  had  long  since 
been  known  to  entertain. 

“  His  majesty’s  ministers  not  on¬ 
ly  forebore  to  advise  such  measures 
as  would  have  been  necessary  to  re¬ 
pel  any  real  hostility  of  Russia,  but 
they  actually  solicited  the  media¬ 
tion  of  that  power  to  extinguish  a 
war,  and  her  guarantee  to  "defeat 
projects,  in  which  it  is  now  pre¬ 
tended  they  knew  her  to  have  been 
a  principal  and  contracting  party. 

“  Allegations  thus  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  and  contrary  to 
admitted  facts,  weaken,  instead  of 
supporting,  the  cause  to  which  they 
are  applied.  K  • , 

“With  respect  to  the  alledged  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  case,  we  beg  leave  to 
assure  his  majesty,  that  we  cannot 
think  so  meanly  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  his  empire,  of  the  spirit 
ot  his  people,  or  of  the  valour  and 
discipline  of  his  fleets  and  armies, 
as  to  admit  that  such  an  act  could 
have  been  required  for  any  purpose 
of  self-preservation. 

“  Any  temporary  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  such  ships 
and  stores  as  were  taken  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  can  afford,  are  already  much 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
other  consequences  of  a  measure, 
which  appears  not  less  objectionable 
in  policy  than  in  principle.  That 
measure  has  augmented  the  number 
of  our  enemies;  it  has  counte¬ 
nanced  the  injurious  representations 
circulated  throughout  Europe  re¬ 
specting  our  principles  and  designs; 
and  has  inflamed  against  us  the 
warmest  passions  of  neutral  and  of 
friendly  nations. 
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“  But  it  has,  above  all,  shaken 
our  own  persuasion  of  the  justice  of 
our  cause  :  a  sentiment  which  had 
hitherto  supported  us  through  all 
our  difficulties;  commanding  the 
respect  of  other  powers,  and  en¬ 
couraging  us  in  an  humble  but  con¬ 
fident  reliance  on  the  ultimate  pro¬ 
tection  and  blessing  of  Providence! 

“  Unwilling  as  we  are  even  yet 
to  pronounce  definitively  on  a  sub¬ 
ject,  the  full  knowledge  of  which 
has  been  so  pertinaciously  withheld 
from  us ;  and  reluctant  as  we  must 
ever  be  to  admit  conclusions  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  justice  of  those 
counsels  by  which  his  majesty’s 
conduct  has  been  actuated  ;  we  are 
yet  compelled,  on  such  an  occasion, 
to  speak  to  his  majesty  the  language 
of  truth.  And  we  must,  therefore, 
with  all  humility,  and  with  the  most 
unfeigned  and  heartfelt  sorrow,  re¬ 
present,  that  in  a  case,  which,  above 
ali  others,  required  the  clearest 
proof,  every  presumption  is  against 
us;  and  that  no  particle  of  evi¬ 
dence  has  yet  been  adduced  by 
which  our  national  character  cau  be 
Vindicated  from  the  guilt  of  an  un¬ 
provoked  and  premeditated  viola¬ 
tion  of  that  good  faith,  justice,  and 
humanity,  which  have  hitherto  been 
at  once  the  glory  and  tlie  safeguard 
of  the  British  empire.” 

The  address  proposed  by  the 
earl  of  Barnley  was  supported  by 
lord  Holland,  and  opposed  by  the 
lords  Elliot  and  Boringdon. — The 
house  divided.  For  the  motion 
61 — Against  it  110.  y. 

After  this,  Lord  Elliot  moved  for 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  stating, 
<f  That  this  house,  considering  the 
declaration  laid  before  them  by 
Ins  majesty’s  command  ;  the  state 
to  which  the  continent  was  reduced, 
in  consequence  of  the  negotiation 


and  peace  of  Tilsit ;  the  avowed 
declaration  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  to  exclude  the  British  flag 
from  every  port  of  Europe,  and  to 
combine  all  the  powers  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  in  a  general  confederacy, 
'against  the  maritime  rights,  and 
political  existence  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  j  most  highly  approve  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
adopted  by  his  majesty’s  ministers, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  removing  out  ot 
the  reach  of  his  enemies,  the  fleet 
and  naval  resources  ot  Denmark.” 
The  house  divided.  For  the  mo¬ 
tion  125 — Against  it  57. 

House  ot  Lords,  March  7* — 
Viscount  Sidmouth  called  their  lord- 
ships’  attention  to  a  subject  of  great 
importance.  He  had  heard  that 
when  a  rumour  prevailed  of  an  in¬ 
tended  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  a 
representation  had  been  made  to 
government  on  behalf  of  the  Da¬ 
nish  vessels  then  in  our  ports,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  safe  in  completing 
their  cargoes.  The  nature  of  this 
representation,  or  the  answer  to  it, 
lie  did  not  know.  But  afterwards, 
intimation  having  been  made  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  that  there  was  no  expecta¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  with  this  country, 
those  vessels  proceeded  to  complete 
their  cargoes.  Previously,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  sailing  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  an  order  was  issued  under 
which  ail  those  vessels  were  de¬ 
tained,  and  others  brought  in,  the 
whole  of  which  he  had  heard  were 
since  condemned,  and  become 
droits  of  admiralty.  The  produce 
of  these  vessels  and  cargoes,  he 
lead  heard,  amounted  to  nearly 
2,000,0001.  If  these  statements 
were  true,  he  could  not  help  think- 
in"  the  circumstances  unexampled 
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in  the  annals  of  the  country.  Un-  power,  while  all  her  ships  were  in 
less  he  had  farther  information,  he  port,  and  all  her  stores  were  in  tier 


must  ever  believe,  that  our  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Copenhagen  caused  the  war 
with  Denmark,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  vessels  previously  detained, 
ought  to  have  been  considered  in  a 
different  situation  from  vessels  de¬ 
tained  in  consequence  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  hostile  power  to  which  they 
belonged.  He  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  secretary  of  state,  whether 
it  was  true,  that  the  vessels  he  had 
alluded  to  hail  been  condemned  in 
the  manner  stated,  and  also,  whe¬ 
ther  the  crews  were  detained  as 
prisoners  of  war  ? 

Lord  Hawkesbury  slated,  that 
the  same  course  had  been  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  Danish  vessels, 
as  had  been  adopted  with  respect 
to  the  vessels  of  other  powers  de¬ 
tained  in  similar  circumstances. 
No  assurance  of  protection  had 
been  giveu  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  by  government  to  the  Da¬ 
nish  vessels  in  our  ports,  at  the 
time  mentioned  by  the  noble  lord. 
As  to  the  crews,  they  were  as  in 
other  cases,  detained  prisoners  of 
w  ar,  with  the 'exception  of  some  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  had  been  under  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  released.  A 
cartel  proposed  to  the  Danish  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  hitherto  de¬ 
clined.  As  to  the  value  of  the 
ships  and  cargoes  it  had  been  great¬ 
ly  exaggerated. 

House  of  Commons,  March  21. 
— The  Baltic  expedition  was  again 
brought  into  discussion  by 

Mr.  Sharp,  who  considered  all 
that  had  passed  hitherto  on  this 
subject,  as  only  preliminary  to  the 
8enlence  which  the  house  would 
nowr  be  called  upon  to  give.  In  a 
time  of  profound  peace  we  bom¬ 
barded  the  metropolis  of  a  neutral 


arsenals.  An  act  of  this  prima  facie 
injustice  called  for  a  frank  exposi¬ 
tion^  and,  indeed,  in  the  words  of 
his  majesty’s  speed],  it  was  due  to 
Europe  and  the  world.  But  had 
it  appeared  that  ministers  had  not 
resorted  to  this  act  of  violence,  as 
long  as  a  doubt  of  Denmark’s  hos¬ 
tility,  as  long  as  a  hope  of  her  neu¬ 
trality  remained  ?  The  grounds  of 
justification  had  been  threefold  : 
First,  the  intention  of  France  to 
seize  upon  Holstein,  and  to  compel 
Denmark  to  depart  from  her  neu¬ 
trality;  secondly,  fhe  co-operation 
of  Russia  with  France ;  and  third- 
Iy,  the  collusion  of  Denmark  with 
France,  and  the  latent  conspiracy 
of  th  ree  powers  against  tire  mari¬ 
time  rights  of  Great  Britain.  Hav¬ 
ing  examined  these  three  grounds, 
which  appeared  to  him  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  he  concluded  a  very 
animated  and  ingenious  speech, 
with  moving, 

“  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  submitting 
to  his  majesty,  that  we  have  atten¬ 
tively  considered  all  the  informa 
tion  before  us  respecting  the  late 
attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  (he 
war  in  wdiich  we  have  consequently 
been  involved  ;  and  that  we  deeply 
lament  to  have  found  it  imperfect, 
contradictory,  and  unsatisfactory,  in 
all  its  parts. 

“  That  respecting  a  transaction 
in  which  both  the  honour  and  (lie 
interests  ol  our  countty  are  so 
deeply  concerned,  we  had  hoped 
for  the  fullest  explanation. 

“  That  the  principles  of  our  con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  uniform  practice 
of  his  majesty  and  the  sovereigns 
of  his  illustrious  house,  require  that 
parliament  should  be  distinctly  ai> 
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priced  of  the  true  grounds  of  en-  state,  and  the  dates  ot  the  transac- 
tering  into  new  wars,  and  espe-  tions  prove,  that  if  any  such  articles 


cially  in  a  situation  of  the  country, 
so  extraordinary  and  unprecedent¬ 
ed  as  the  present, 

V  That  had  Denmark  been  a 
party  to  any  hostile  confederacy, 
either  for  menacing  his  majesty’s 
territories,  or  invading  his  maritime 
rights,  our  resistance  would  have 
been  necessary,  apd  our  warfare  le¬ 
gitimate  ;  and  that,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  this  house  would  only 
have  had  to  regret  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  should  have  been  advised  so 
lightly  to  abandon  the  ports  and 
arsenals  of  that  country  ;  for  that, 
had  the  alledged  danger  been  real, 
the  possession  of  those  ports  during 
the  war  would  have  afforded  the 
best  security  against  that  danger  ; 
whereas  the  abandonment  of  them 
has  now  left  us  more  than  ever  ex¬ 
posed  to  it. 

“  But  that  we  can  entertain  no 
doubt  that,  instead  of  engaging  in 
hostile  leagues,  Denmark  wished 
only  to  maintain  her  neutrality; 
that  this  fact  is  proved  even  by  the 
imperfect  documents  which  have 
been  laid  before  us;  and  is  distinct¬ 
ly  acknowledged  in  the  proclama¬ 
tion  issued  by  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
manders  immediately  before  the 
attack. 

«*  That  not  only  was  Denmark  no 
party  to  such  a  league,  but  we  see 
no  ground  to  believe  that  she  was 
privy  to  it ;  and  the  very  fact  of  its 
existence  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  the 
highest  degree  questionable. 

“  That  the  conclusion  of  any 
secret  articles  at  Tilsit,  affecting 
the  rights  and  interests  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  appears  to  have  been  uniform¬ 
ly^  denied,  both  by  Russia  and 
France ;  and  that  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  his  majesty’s  secretary  of 


did  exist,  his  majesty  s  ministers 
were  not  in  possession  of  them, 
when  the  attack  was  ordered  a- 
gainst  Copenhagen. 

“  That  his  majesty’s  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg!],  in  an  official 
note,  rested  the  defence  of  that 
measure,  not  on  the  hostile  pur¬ 
poses  either  of  Denmark  or  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  solely  on  designs  which  it 
was  said  the  French  government 
had  long  been  kuown  to  enter¬ 
tain. 

“  And  that  bis  majesty’s  ministers 
not  only  advised  his  majesty  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  those  measures  of  hosti¬ 
lity  against  Russia,  which  it  was 
their  dutv  to  have  recommended, 
had  they  really  believed  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  engagements;  but 
they  actually  solicited  her  media¬ 
tion  to  extinguish  that  war,  and  her 
guarantee  to  defeat  those  projects, 
in  which  it  is  now  pretended  she 
was  known  to  have  been  a  principal 
and  contracting  party. 

“  That  allegations,  thus  incon¬ 
sistent  with  themselves,  and  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  admitted  facts,  rather 
weaken  than  support  the  case  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

“  That,  with  respect  to  the  pre¬ 
tended  necessity  of  the  case",  we 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  assure  his 
majesty,  that  we  cannot  think  so 
meanly  of  the  power  and  resources 
of  his  empire,  of  the  spirit  of  his 
people,  or  of  the  valour  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  his  fleets  and  armies,  as 
to  admit  that  such  an  act  would 
have  been  required  for  any  purpose 
of  self-preservation. 

“  And  that,  whatever  temporary 
advantages  the  possession  of  the 
ships  and  stores  taken  at  Copenha¬ 
gen  may  afford,  have  been  more 
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than  counterbalanced  by  the  in¬ 
creased  dangers  arising  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been 
obtained. 

“  That  this  measure,  so  highly 
objectionable  both  in  policy  and  in 
principle,  has  augmented  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  enemies  ;  has  animated 
against  us  the  passions  of  whole 
nations,  who  before  were  amicably 
disposed  towards  us ;  and  lias, 
above  all,  shaken  our  own  reliance 
on  the  justice  of  our  cause;  the 
only  sentiment  which  has  hitherto 
upheld  us  in  all  our  difficulties ; 
commanding  the  respect  of  other 
nations,  and  inspiring  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  conlident  expectation, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
of  a  successful  termination  of  a 
long  and  arduous  contest. 

“  That  we  are  ever  unwilling  to 
pronounce  definitively  on  a  mea 
sure,  the  whole  grounds  of  which 
are  not  before  us:  but  that,  in  a 
case  which,  above  all  others,  re 
quired  the  clearest  proof,  we  have 
the  deepest  mortification  at  being 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
every  presumption  is  against  us ; 
and  that  no  evidence  has  yet  been 
adduced  on  which  we  can  safely 
rest  the  defence  of  our  countrv, 
from  accusations  the  most  injurious 
to  our  national  character. 

Mr.  Sharp’s  motion  was  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  usual  grounds,  by 
Mr.  Orde,  Mr.  H.  Lushington,  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  Dr.  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and 
lord  Henry  Petty.  As  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  war,  lord  Petty  was  willing  to 
concede,  that  this  might  have  arisen 
even  it  the  Danish  expedition  had 
not  taken  place;  but,  it  would  have 
been  a  war  of  a  different  character. 
We  should  not  have  had  the  opi¬ 
nion,  and  the  people  of  Russia 


against  us.  The  secretary  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  and  his  advocates,  in 
a  manner  confessed  the  inefficacy 
of  a  war  of  justice  against  injustice, 
and  to  proclaim  to  the  world  this 
dangerous  and  degrading  doctrine, 
that  England  was  warranted  and  re¬ 
solved  to  employ  the  worst  wea¬ 
pons  used  by  France,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  overcoming  what  it  called 
French  iniquity.  The  motion  was 
opposed  by 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  Por- 
cher,  lord  L.  Gower,  Mr.  Robert 
Thornton,  the  Secretary  at  War, 
Mr.  Croker,  and  Mr.  Canning. 
The  secretary  at  war  adverted  to  a 
fact,  which  appears  indeed,  in  the 
present  question,  to  be  of  great 
weight.  He  read  an  extract  from 
official  papers,  to  shew  that  at  one 
period  some  steps  had  been  taken 
by  the  Danish  government  for  en¬ 
abling  its  fleet  to  oppose  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  French  from  the  con¬ 
tinent.  But  these  had  been  aban¬ 
doned,  and  when  the  moment  of 
danger  came,  it  was  perfectly  un¬ 
provided  and  unprepared  for  re¬ 
sistance. 

Of  all  the  arguments  used  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  Mr. 
Sharp  conceived  the  plain  transla¬ 
tion  to  be  this,  that  any  belligerent 
power  is  entitled  to  seize  upon  any 
means  of  attack  and  defence  that 
a  neutral  power  may  possess,  lest 
those  means  should  be  seized  by 
another  belligerent.  He  entreated 
the  house  to  consider  to  what  con¬ 
sequences  the  establishment  of  such 
a  doctrine  must  lead.  The  house 
divided. — For  the  motion  64 — A- 
gainst  it  221 . 

House  of  Lords,  March  24. — 
The  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  not 
as  yet  heard  any  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  ground  on  w  jcli 
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siidi  a  violent  attack  liad  been 
made  on  Copenhagen,  moved  au 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying  that 
directions  might  be  given  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  house  such  correspondence 
as  had  taken  place  between  Mr. 
Gaiiiek.e  and  the  secretary  of  slate, 
from  Novesnbet  1806,  to  July 
13 Or,  respecting  the  designs  which 
Denmark  in  conjunction  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  was  supposed  to  be  meditating 
against  this  country. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  observed  that 
the  papers  now  moved  for  by  the 
noble  lord,  had  already  been  re¬ 
fused,  and  that  the  motion  for 
which  they  Were  wanted  had  been 
negatived,  after  mature  considera¬ 
tion  and  long  discussion. 

Lord  Grenville  contended,  that 
on  the  subject  to  which  the  mo¬ 
tion  referred,  the  house  were  still 
very  imperiecily  informed.  The 
motion  was  also  supported  by  earl 
Grey.  The  question  being  put,  was 
negatived. 

House  of  Commons,  March  29* 
t — Lord  Folkestone,  after  a  suitable 
preface,  moved  an  address  to  his 
majesty  of  the  same  teuour  as  that 
proposed  by  Lord  Sidmouth  in  the 
house'  of  lords  ;  the  main  drift  of 
it  being,  that  ids  majesty  might  be 
pleased  to  give  directions,  that  the 
J)anish  fleet  should  be  kept  in  such 
a  stale  of  repair  and  preparation, 
as  to  render  it  possible  that  it 
might  be  restored  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  dune,  consistently  with 
the  security  of  his  own  dominions, 
and  to  declare  his  intention  of  so 
doin'*. 

V 

Lord  Folkestone’s  motion  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Brand, ^Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne, 
Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy,  Mr.  Babing- 
ton,  Mr.  Bathurst,  and  Sir  James 
Rail ;  and  opposed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Turton,  Mr*  Simeon,  Mr.  James 


Stephen,  and  Mr.  Davy  Giddy. — 
On  a  division  of  the  house,  there 
appeared  for  Lord  Folkestone’s  mo¬ 
tion  44. — Against  it  105. 

House  of  Lords,  May  17- — Lord 
viscount  Sidnrouth  rose,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  notice,  to  call  their  lord- 
ships’  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
Danish  vessels  detained  previous  to 
hostilities.  It  was  a  principle  of 
natural  justice,  acknowledged  by 
tiie  law  of  nations,  that  vessels  car¬ 
rying  on  trade  in  the  ports  of  any 
country  should  receive  protection, 
until  some  cause  of  hostility  should 
have  arisen.  But  the  Danish  ves¬ 
sels  had  been  seized  without  any 
previous  cause  of  hostility.  He 
had  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  of 
these  vessels  and  cargoes  amounted 
to  near  2,000,0001.  He  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  shew,  bv  a  statement  of 
particulars,  that  lie  did  not  make 
that  statement  on  light  grounds. 
The  amount  of  the  sum,  however, 
made  no  difference  with  respect  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  motion 
he  was  about  to  submit  to  the 
house  was  founded.  lie  was  aware 
that  British  property  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  bad  been  sequestrated 
in  Denmark,  after  hostilities  had 
been  commenced  by  this  country; 
and  he  thought  it  fair  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  tiie  Danish  vessels  should 
be  answerable,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  the  amount  of  this  property. 
Having  stated  the  drift  of  the  reso- 
lutions  now  to  be  moved  for,  he 
lamented  that  a  disposition  had 
lately  been  shewn  to  depart  from 
those  principles  of  justice  which 
had  hitherto  characterized  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  this  country,  in  order,  as 
it  had  been  alledged,  to  meet 
the  injustice  of  the  enemy.  His 
wish  was,  that  those  principles,  al¬ 
though  driven  out  of  every  part  of 
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the  continent,  should  find  an  asy¬ 
lum  in  Great  Britain,  and  be 
here  cherished  and  supported  ;  thus 
rendering  our  conduct,  as  stated 
from  tht  throne  in  1794,  a  contrast 
to  that  of  the  enemy,  ultimately 
maintaining  and  exalting  our  cha¬ 
racter,  and  contributing  to  our 
real  security.  His  lordship  con¬ 
cluded,  by  moving  the  following 
resolutions : 

“  That  it  appears  to  this  house, 
that  ships  and  other  property  to  a 
large  number  and  amount,  belong- 
mg  to  subjects  of  bis  Danish  ma¬ 
jesty,  have  been  seized  and  detained 
under  orders  and  instructions,  is¬ 
sued  before  information  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Britisti  government 
of  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
with  Denmark ;  and  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  alledged  or  supposed 
cause  of  war  or  reprizals,  and  when 
in  pursuit  of  a  peaceable  and  law¬ 
ful  commerce,  tiiere  was  an  unusual 
accumulation  of  Danish  ships  and 
cargoes  in  our  ports,  under  the 
most  perfect  confidence  of  secu¬ 
rity  ;  and  that  the  said  ships  and 
other  property  have  been  since  con¬ 
demned  as  prize  to  the  crown. 

“That in  consideration  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances  under 
which  tiie  said  orders  and  instruc¬ 
tions  were  issued,  it  is  highly  expe¬ 
dient,  that  except  for  the  purpose 
of  indemnifying  such  British  sub¬ 
jects  as  may  have  suffered  from  the 
sequestration  of  their  property  in 
Denmark,  the  appropriation  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  said  ships  and 
other  effects  should  be  suspended, 
so  that  no  obstacle  may  be  occa¬ 
sioned  thereby  to  such  eventual 
compensation  to  the  original  own¬ 
ers  as  circumstances  may  appear  to 
admit  of,  and  as  his  majesty  in  his 


justice  and  liberality  may  be  pleased 
to  direct. 

“  That  it  would  be  highly  ho¬ 
nourable  to  the  character  of  this 
country,  that  considering  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  of  the  present 
case,  all  mariners  and  others  de¬ 
tained  and  taken  in  consequence  of 
the  orders  and  instructions  afore¬ 
said,  should  be  released  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  bis  majesty 
may  think  fit  to  require. 

“  That  at  the  time  of  issuing  the 
orders  and  instructiohs  aforesaid, 
there  were  also  in  the  ports  of  this 
kingdom  many  ships  and  cargoes 
belonging  to  subjects  of  bis  Dar 
nish  majesty,  which  having  been 
unjustly  and  wrongfully  brought 
into  the  said  ports,  had  been  de- 
creed  to  be  restored  to  the  owners; 
and  that  many  more  then  under 
adjudication  must,  as  it  appears, 
have  been  in  like  manner  decreed  to 
be  restored :  that  freight-money,  to 
a  large  amount,  had  been,  and  other 
sums  of  the  like  nature  must  have 
been,  pronounced  to  be  due  ;  all 
which  ships,  cargoes,  and  freight- 
money  have,  in  consequence  of  the 
supervening  hostilities,  been  con¬ 
demned  as  prize  to  the  crown. 

“That  it  is  essential  to  justice  and 
to  the  honour  of  the  British  name, 
as  well  as  conformable  to  the  an¬ 
cient  practice  of  our  courts,  and  to 
the  established  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations,  that  effectual  means 
be  adopted  for  giving  to  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  said  ships,  and  other 
property,  the  full  benefit  of  the  de¬ 
crees  pronounced  in  their  favour  by 
the  high  court  of  admiralty,  or  by 
bis  majesty's  high  court  of  appeal 
for  prizes ;  and  the  adoption  of 
such  means  is  rendered  the  more 
obligatory  on  the  faith  cf  this  na- 
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tion,  inasmuch  as  the  positive  stipu¬ 
lation  of  a  treaty  then  subsisting 
between  this  country  and  Denmark, 
was  intended  to  provide  against  a 
dela}r,  which,  however  unavoidable 
in  the  present  instance,  has  proved 
so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
subjects  of  Denmark. 

**  That  it  is  equally  essential  to 
justice  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
British  name,  that  the  crews,  or 
such  part  of  them  as  had  remained 
in  this  kingdom,  for  the  better  cus¬ 
tody  and  protection  of  the  ships 
and  cargoes  so  as  aforesaid  ordered 
to  be  restored,  should  no  longer  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

“  That  the  principles  of  the  fore¬ 
going  resolutions  be  considered  as 
extending  to  the  proceedings  of  all 
his  majesty's  courts  of  prize,  wher¬ 
ever  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  at 
present  are  not  before  this  house, 
shall  warrant  their  application." 

Lord  Sidmouth’s  motion  was 
supported  by  lord  Erskine,  lord 
Ellenborough,  earl  Stanhope,  and 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale, 

Lord  Erskine  maintained,  that 
those  who  combated  the  present 
proposition  must  shew  that  there 
was  an  actual  necessity  for  detain¬ 
ing  and  keeping  these  trading  ves¬ 
sels;  otherwise  the  owners  were  en¬ 
titled,  in  justice,  to  a  compensation. 

Lord  Lauderdale  maintained,  that 
there  was  never  any  thing  in  the 


history  of  our  wars,  that  bore  the 
smallest  resemblance  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  transaction. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  the 
lord  chancellor  Eldon,  and  lord 
Hawkesbury. 

Lord  Eldon  maintained,  that  as 
the  law  stood,  a  vessel  detained, 
although  there  might  be  no  reason 
for  the  detention  at  the  time,  be¬ 
came  forfeited  to  the  crown.  This 
might  operate  as  a  hard  case  in 
many  instances  on  individuals :  but 
be  bad  great  doubts,  whether  there 
could  be  any  thing  like  a  com¬ 
mercial  peace,  and  a  political  war 
at  the  same  time.  Such  a  system, 
and  the  idea  of  compensation  for 
losses,  would  only  lead  towards  spe¬ 
culations  on  the  part  of  individuals. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  went  over  the 
same  ground,  contended  that  the 
war  on  the  part  of  Denmark  was 
entirely  optional,  and  in  fact  court¬ 
ed  by  that  country,  and  also,  that 
the  seizing  of  the  Danish  ships  was 
not  without  precedent. 

Lord  Sidmouth’s  first  resolution 
being  moved,  the  house  divided. — 
Contents  lb — Against  it  3b. 

And  on  the  fourth  resolution, 
which  related  to  the  ships  that  had 
been  previously  ordered  by  the  ad¬ 
miralty  courts  to  be  restored,  ano¬ 
ther  division  took  place.  Con¬ 
tents  lb — Non-contents  3J, 
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Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia ,  with  other  Powers ,  par¬ 
ticularly  Russia . — Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread  for  sundry  Papers  relating  to  this  Subject. — Motion  by  Mr. 
Whitbread  after  reviewing  the  Information  now  before  the  House ,  for 
entering  immediately  into  a  Negotiation  for  Peace. — Opposed  by  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  Mr.  Canning ,  Sfc.  Sec. — Supported  by  Mr.  Sheridan — ne¬ 
gatived. — Resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Adam  respecting  the  Law  of 
Parliament. — Supported  by  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Whitbread.— 
Opposed  by  Mr.  Canning ,  Mr.  Perceval ,  Lord  Castlereagh ,  and  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne. — Expedition  to  the  Dardanelles ,  brought  into  Dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor. — Motion  for 
sundry  Papers  relating  to  that  Affair . — The  Expedition  defended  by 
Mr.  T.  Grenville. — Censured  by  Mr.  Canning. — The  previous  Ques¬ 


tion  put  and  carried. 

X.rERY  near  akin  to  tlie  long 
▼  agitated  question  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  expedition,  was  that  respecting 
our  relations  to  Russia.  In  some 
instances  they  ran  into  one  another 
and  became  the  same  ;  on  the  26th 
of  January,  Mr.  secretary  Canning 
presented  to  the  house  of  commons 
the  papers  relative  to  the  Russian 
and  the  Austrian  offers  of  media¬ 
tion,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Canning’s  in¬ 
tention  to  lay  before  the  house  the 
papers  relative  to  the  application 
made  by  the  British  government  to 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  to 
mediate  between  this  country  and 

•r 

Denmark. 

Mr.  Canning  replied,  that  though 
this  had  not  been  the  intention  of 
ministers,  he  had  no  objection  to 
their  production,  provided  any 
motion  for  them  should  he  so  ge¬ 
nerally  worded  as  to  admit  of  it. 
For  if  it  went  the  length  of  re¬ 
quiring  the  specific  answer  given 


by  Russia  to  the  specific  request,  it 
could  not  be  done,  as  there  was  no 
such  paper  in  existence. 

Mr.  Ponsonbv  then  moved,  that 
an  humble  address  should  he  pre¬ 
sented,  praying  that  his  majesty 
would  he  graciously  pleased,  tu 
cause  that  there  should  he  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  copies  of  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  between 
his  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  his  ac¬ 
credited  minister  of  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  as  far  as  related  to 
the  request  of  his  majesty  to  his 
imperial  ma  jesty  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  this  country  and  Denmark. 
Ordered  *. 

Mr.  Whitbread  wished  to  he  in¬ 
formed  whether  it  was  Mr.  Ponson- 
hy’s  intention  to  move,  that  these 
papers  should  he  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  on  any  particular  day ; 
and  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the 
negative,  he  gave  notice  of  his  in¬ 
tention,  without  naming  the  day, 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  foreign  relations  ot  the 

country 
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country  under  discussion,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  the  house  to  come 
to  a  resolution  on  the  propriety  of 
commencing  a  negotiation  for 
'  peace  with  France  at  the  present 
moment.  Accordingly,  on  the  ifith 
of  February,  Mr.  Whitbread  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  for  cer¬ 
tain  papers,  necessary  to  be  before 
f he  house,  previous  to  the  discus¬ 
sions  which  he  Intended  to  intro¬ 
duce  on  Monday  se’nnight.  Minis¬ 
ters,  after  various  transactions,  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged  in  the 
course  of  last  summer,  had  laid 
upon  the  table,  notes,  dispatches, 
and  extracts  of  dispatches,  expla¬ 
natory  of  their  conduct.  This  he 
considered  as  deficient ;  and  his  de¬ 
sign  was  to  call  on  ministers  to 
make  up  the  chasm.  His  first 
motion  would  be  for  copies  and  ex¬ 
tracts  of  dispatches  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state*  for  foreign  affairs  to 
our  ministers  at  Vienna,  relative  to 
the  proffered  mediation  of  Austria, 
as  he  understood  that  this  was  to, 
be  granted,  he  would  say  nothing 
on  that  point.  His  second  motion 
was  of  great  and  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  It  was  for  an  extract  of 
the  dispatch  containing  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  conversation  that  took 
place  between  the  emperor  of 
Kussiaand  lord  Hutchinson,  on  the 
23d  of  August,  1807,  relative  to 
the  offer  of  the  Russian  mediation 
for  peace,  &c.  It  had  been  insi¬ 
nuated,  that  it  was  a  breach  of 
duty,  in  any  accredited  minister,  to 
mention  the  conversations  he  might 
have  had  with  a  sovereign.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  all  circum¬ 
stances;  but  at  any  rale,  lord  Hut¬ 
chinson,  a  most  distinguished  indi¬ 
vidual,  renowned  for  his  military 
talents,  and  not  less  celebrated  for 
his  high  sense  of  honour,  was  not 


an  accredited  minister ;  though,  as 
a  private  individual,  he  maintained 
a  communication  with  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  with  the  knowledge  of 
our  accredited  minister.  The  con¬ 
versation  which  he  held  with  the 
emperor  on  the  23d  of  August,  was 
known  well  at  the  time,  and  had  been 
conveyed  to  this  country  in  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  lord  Leveson  Gower, 
to  whom  it  had  been  communicated 
for  this  express  purpose.  Why 
then  should  it  not  be  communicated 
in  an  authentic  aud  regular  form  to 
the  house  ?  The  emperor  confid¬ 
ing  in  the  judgment  and  integrity 
of  lord  Hutchinson,  asked  him, 
whether,  considering  the  situation 
of  affairs,  peace  ought  not  to  be 
concluded.  Lord  II .  asserted  that 
it  ought.  The  emperor  then  said 
that  he  had  offered  his  mediation 
for  a  peace  with  England,  stating, 
at  the  same  time,  that,  from  what 
he  knew,  peace  might  he  concluded 
on  honourable  terms.  Was  not  this 
document  necessary  ?  Could  there 
be  any  thing  indiscreet  in  commu¬ 
nicating  it  ?  The  noble  lord  was 
not  prevented  by  any  obligation 
whatever  of  duty  or  expediency, 
to  conceal  the  conversation.  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  instances  in 
which  communications  of  conversa¬ 
tions  with  sovereigns  had  been  laid 
before  the  house.  Mr.  W.  also 
wanted  to  have  the  substance  of 
the  verbal  assurances,  relative  to 
peace  between  Russia  and  France, 
mentioned  in  the  note  of  our  ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  30th  of  June,  180/  ; 
the  dispatch,  containing  assurances 
of  satisfaction  for  a  promised  co¬ 
operation  after  a  change  of  minis¬ 
try  ;  with  several  other  papers,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Russian  loan,  Sweden, 
&c.  After  a  short  debate,  Mr. 
Whitbread  withdrew  his  first  mo¬ 
tion, 
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tion,  which  related  to  the  proffered 
mediation  of  Austria.  Tlhe  second, 
calling  tor  extracts  from  lord  Leve- 
son  Gower's  dispatch,  containing 
the  assurances  referred  to  Mr,  Bud- 
berg,  ‘28th  June,  was  negatived. 
That,  for  copies  of  all  assurances 
of  eo-operaiion  given  to  the  courts 
of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Stock¬ 
holm,  was,  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions,  acceded  to,  as  were  all  the 
others. 

House  of  commons,  February 
o‘()th. — Mr.  Whitbread  rose  to 
make  his  announced  motion,  for 
entering  immediately  into  a  negoti¬ 
ation  for  peace.  After  some  prefa¬ 
tory  observations  respecting  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  danger  of  the  present 
crisis,  he  said,  that  his  present  in¬ 
tention  was  to  take  a  review  of  the 
information  now  before  the  house, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  ministers 
in  refusing  to  enter  into  negotiation 
with  France,  thereon  to  ground  a 
resolution  expressive  of  what  the 
state  of  the  country  might  have 
been,  had  a  different  course  been 
pursued.  He  had,  a  month  ago, 
_stated  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  present  crisis  of  the  country. 
Since  that  time,  several  petitions 
had  been  presented  to  the  house, 
of  which  the  statements  were  most 
distressing,  the  prayer  most  moder¬ 
ate,  and  the  general  tone  most  pa¬ 
triotic.  He  did  not*  bring  forward 
the  motion  he'  was  about  to  make, 
in  consequence  ot  these  petitions  ; 
but  he  was  not  sorry  that  they  had 
been  presented,  because  he  was  a 
friend  to  petitioning:  much  good  had 
been  produced  by  petitions.  It  was 
by  the  petitions  of  the  people,  that 
an  end  had  been  put  to  Ihe  Ameri¬ 
can  war ;  and  if  the  petitions  of 
the  people  had  been  attended  to  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  war  against 
France,  cur  situation  now  would 
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have  been  far  different  from  what 
it  was.  All  projects  were  now  given 
up  of  obtaining  indemnity  for  the  - 
past,  of  dictating  a  constitution  to 
Fiance,  or  of  curbing  the  power 
and  ambition  of  Buonaparte.  Our 
only  aim  now,  was  to  defend  our¬ 
selves.  And  what  probability  was 
there  of  obtaining  a  more  honour¬ 
able  peace  than  might  be  conclud¬ 
ed  at  the  present  moment?  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  present  situation  of  the  country 
with  regard  to  foreign  powers. 
The  peace  of  Tilsit  had  been  treat¬ 
ed  in  his  majesty’s  declaration,  and 
in  the  speech  of  the  commissioners,, 
most  disastrous  to  Russia,  and  re¬ 
presented  as  the  effect  of  despon¬ 
dency  and  alarm.  But  Mr.  W. 
contended,  that  this  peace  had 
been  the  salvation,  and  had  pre¬ 
vented  the  Russian  army  from  be¬ 
ing  totally  and  completely  extin¬ 
guished.  Before  the  peace  of  Til¬ 
sit,  however,  was  concluded,  an  of¬ 
fer  had  been  made  by  Russia,  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France:  an  offer  which 
he  had  always  considered  as  an  ef¬ 
fusion  of  Alexander’s  heart  towards 
this  country.  Here  Mr.  Whitbread 
entered  into  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  papers  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  table,  relative  to  this  offer,  oil 
the  part  of  Russia,  and  the  refusal 
of  ministers  to  accept  of  it.  In  the 
course  of  many  observations  and 
comments,  he  adverted  to  general 
Bugberg’s  letter  of  the  20th  June, 
in  which  he  complains  of  Russia 
having  been  left  unaided  in  the  con¬ 
test.  On  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
these  complaints,  he  did  not  now 
mean  to  enter ;  but  he  contended 
that  the  language  held  in  this  note, 
which  was  that  of  a  man  w  ho  seem¬ 
ed  to  feel  that  Jie  had  been  ill  used, 
was  itself  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  ot 
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the  emperor  of  Russia ;  or,  at 
least,  of  a  persuasion  on  his  part, 
that  he  had  acted  with  fidelity  in 
his  engagements,  and  that  his  con¬ 
duct  was  not  dictated  by  the  petu¬ 
lant  feelings  of  the  moment.  And, 
even  this  note  was  concluded  with 
an  offer  of  mediation,  accompanied 
not  merely  with  a  belief,  but  with 
an  assurance  that  it  would  be  ac¬ 
cented  bv  France.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  lord  L.  Gower 
was  empowered  to  accept  of  this 
mediation,  or  that  he  was  wrong  in 
not  accepting  of  it.  He  only  wished 
the  house  to  observe,  that  this  offer 
was  made  before  the  peace  of  Til¬ 
sit  was  concluded  ;  and  that  it  w’as 
an  offer  proceeding  from  a  sincere 
wish,  on  the  p/art  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  to  facilitate  a  pacific  ar¬ 
rangement  between  this  country 
and  France,  accompanied  with  a 
moral  certainty  of  France  being 
ready  to  meet  us  half-way  in  the 
proposed  negotiation.  This,  then, 
was  one  of  those  golden  opportuni¬ 
ties,  which,  when  once  lost,  are  ir¬ 
retrievable.  But  it  had  been  said, 
that  “  no  intimation  of  the  basis  on 
which  France  proposed  to  treat  had 
been  given  */’  on  which  Mr.  W. 
observed,  that  if  it  could  ever  have 
been  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
previous  settlement  of  a  basis  was 
necessary  to  the  hope  of  a  success¬ 
ful  negotiation,  the  experience  of 
the  last  negotiation  with  France, 
would  have  placed  that  question 
beyond  controversy.  Mr.  YV.  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  animadvert  on  lord  L. 
Gower  s  dispatches  of  the  2d  Sep¬ 
tember;  and  on  the  dispatches  in 
answer  to  them  by  Mr.  secretary 
Canning ;  and  on  a  review  of  the 
whole,  contended  that  ministers,  in¬ 
stead  of  smoothing,  had  been  assi¬ 
duous  only  in  raisipg  difficulties, 
and  acted  not  only  contrary  to 


form,  but  to  common  sense.  They 
seemed  also  to  have  confounded  the 
character  of  a  mediator  with  that 
of  an  umpire.  He  next  proceeded 
to  an  analysis  of  the  correspondence 
with  Austria.  If  ministers  had  had 
a  disposition  towards  peace,  they 
would  have  accepted  the  proffered 
mediation  of  Austria,  with  that 
confidence  and  good-will  towards 
her,  which  her  former  conduct 
towards  us  had  merited.  But 
here,  too,  they  had  manifested  a 
disposition  to  start  instead  of 
smoothing  difficulties.  The  petu¬ 
lance  of  Mr.  secretary  Canning,  he 
said,  the  difficulties  which  he  was 
constantly  raising,  the  obstacles  he 
threw  in  the  way,  and  the  false 
constructions  he  was  apt  to  fall  into, 
proved  clearly  that  no  negotiation 
could  be  conducted  bv  him  with 
any  reasonable  chance  of  success. 
The  ruler  of  Fiance  had,  at  three 
distinct  periods,  made  oflers  of 
peace  to  this  country,  in  terms  un¬ 
objectionable.  The  first  was  re¬ 
jected.  The  second  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  rejected  ;  but  lord  Mulgrave 
had  written  a  contumelious  letter, 
informing  him,  “  that  his  majesty 
had  consulted  his  allies.”  We  had 
then  an  opportunity  of  selling  a 
recognition  to  him  ;  and  we  might 
have  sold  many  before  he  had  esta¬ 
blished  himself  as  he  had  now  done 
in  defiance  of  us.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  manner  in  which  his 
former  offers  had  been  treated, 
another  offer,  and  that  after  his 
power  had  been  greatly  increased, 
iiad  been  made  through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  other  powers.  That 
offer  had  been  accepted  ;  and  what 
did  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
mean  to  do  ?  Were  they,  as  was 
stated  in  the  king's  speech,  looking 
about  for  an  impartial  mediator! 
There  was  no  such  mediator  now 
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to  be  bad,  and  nothing  remained 
but.  a  direct  communication.  But 
it  would  appear  as  if  a  personal 
hostility  to  Buonaparte  existed : 
and  why  ?  because  the  people  were 
told  that  lie  was  ambitious  and 
cruel,  and  a  violator  of  all  rights 
human  and  divine.  The  political 
conduct  of  princes  was  that  alone 
with  which  other  nations  had  to  do ; 
and  of  the  effects  of  that,  nations 
and  not  individuals.  It  was  not  the 
power  of  France  that  was  formi¬ 
dable,  but  that  of  the  French  em¬ 
peror.  It  was  the  talents  of  the 
emperor  that  consolidated  the  pre¬ 
sent  mass.  We  had  forced  him  to 
try  the  experiment  of  contending 
with  all  the  European  armies,  and 
they  had  been  defeated ;  and  in 
proportion  as  we  went  on  with  the 
war,  we  were  consolidating  his 
power  more  and  more.  If  another 
character  arose,  new  interests,  new 
views,  and  new  treaties  would  be 
formed ;  and  this  would  happen 
sooner  or  later.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  was  impossible  to  subdue  Buona¬ 
parte  by  war ;  that  was  now  ob¬ 
vious.  Mr.  W.  after  exposing  the 
delusive  hopes  of  conquering  France 
through  her  finances,  proceeded 
to  shew  the  futility  of  another  delu¬ 
sion,  namely,  that  Buonaparte  would 
be  bated  by  the  people  and  the 
army,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  different  countries 
he  should  enter,  would  rise  against 
him.  All  this  had  been  proved  to 
lie  completely  unfounded.  The  last 
point  he  would  touch  upon  was  the 
allegation,  that  Buonaparte  had 
sworn  the  destruction  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  asked,  where  and  when  he 
had  done  so?  Was  it  during  his 
Consulate?  Was  it  after  he  became 
emperor  of  France?  No.  For 
theu,  also,  he  had  made  an  offer  of 


peace  ;  yet  it  might  be  said  that  in 
all  this  he  wgs  insincere.  This 
might  be  the  opinion  of  some  ;  but 
before  that  opinion  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  general  or  universal,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  nego¬ 
tiation  to  prove  it.  Mr.  Whitbread 
concluded  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech,  by  moving  the  following 
resolutions : 

“  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  that  the  conditions  stipulated 
by  his  majesty’s  ministers  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  mediation  offered 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  were 
inexpedient  and  impolitic. 

“  Thai  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  that  the  conduct  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  on  the  subject  of 
the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  was  unwise  and  impolitic, 
and  not  calculated  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  restoration  of  the  blessings 
of  peace  might  or  might  not  have 
been  attainable  through  the  means 
of  such  mediation* 

“  That  this  house  feels  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  itself  lo  declare,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  war,  that  ought  to 
preclude  his  majesty  from  embrac¬ 
ing  any  fair  opportunity  of  acceding 
to,  or  commencing  a  negotiation 
with  the  enemy,  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  for  the .  termination  of 
hostilities,  on  terms  of  justice  and 
honour.” 

Mr.  Pons  on  by  concurred  with 
Ids  honourable  friend  as  to  his  two 
first  resolutions :  and  in  the  third, 
likewise,  he  agreed  iuthe  lelter,  but 
differed  as  to  the  spirit  and  effect, 
and  as  to  the  propriety  of  passing 
such  a  resolution  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  The  third  proposition,  if 
adopted,  would  bind  ministers  im¬ 
mediately  to  take  steps  towards  a 
negotiation;  which  must  produce 
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one  of  these  two  results.  Ministers 
having  tried  the  inclination  of  the 
enemy,  would  come  back  to  the 
house  and  say,  “  We  have  tried  him, 
and  find  him  averse  to  negotiation  ; 
or,  iti  such  a  state  of  irritation,  that 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  him  to  treat 
on  any  thing  like  honourable  terms." 
This,  of  course,  they  would  assert, 
and  was  the  effect  of  the  passing  of 
this  resolution.  Or,  again,  if  they 
did  enter  into  terms,  and  a  disho¬ 
nourable  peace  should  be  the  con¬ 
sequence,  they  would  say,  “  the  re¬ 
proach  does  not  lie  on  us,  blame 
yourselves,  you  were  too  impatient. 
There  was  another  reason  which 
operated  strongly  with  him.  The 
house  was  every  day  receiving  peti¬ 
tions  for  peace,  stating  the  pressure 
under  which  the  petitioners  labour¬ 
ed,  from  the  markets  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  being  shut  against  them.  If 
we  were,  in  consequence  of  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  present  proposition,  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  France, 
might  not  Buonaparte  say,  “  It  is 
not  six  weeks  since  you  sent  away 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  whose 
mediation  you  rejected.  You  talk, 
however,  of  a  pressure  on  your  ma¬ 
nufactures.  *  Is  it  so  I  Then  I  will 
persevere  in  following  up  the  mea¬ 
sures  I  have  adopted  ;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  this  pressure,  will 
farce  you  to  accept  any  sort  of 
peace  I  chuse  to  grant  you."  If  it 
weie  once  to  be  laid  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  on  account  of  a  pres¬ 
sure  on  any  one  branch  or  part  of 
the  communitv,  the  whole  nation 
must  give  way,  be  could  not  look 
on  England  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  conquered  country.  If  bis 
honourable  friend,  therefore,  would 
not  withdraw  his  motion,  he  should 
move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  agreed  entirely 


with  Mr.  Ponsonby  in  his  opinion 
on  the  last  proposition  of  the  ho¬ 
nourable  mover,  but  for  different 
reasons.  He  did  not  see  that  the 
house  was  called  on  to  interfere  in 
the  conduct  of  the  executive  power, 
unless  it  appeared  that  the  servants 
of  the  crown  had  misconducted 
themselves  in  regard  to  what  was 
passed.  The  third  proposition 
could  not  be  agreed  to  without 
agreeing  also  to  the  two  former. 
But  lie  was  so  far  from  agreeing  to 
these,  that  he  thought  ministers 
acted  with  becoming  circumspection 
in  doubting  that  the  mediation  of 
Russia  and  Austria  would  have 
been  impartially  exerted  towards 
this  country.  It  by  no  means  fol¬ 
lowed  that,  because  neither  of  these 
powers  could  be  supposed  to  hold 
France  in  a  higher  regard  than  they 
did  this  country,  they  mighjt  not,  to 
serve  their  own  purposes,  have  sa¬ 
crificed  our  interests. 

Lord  Milton,  though  he  agreed 
to  the  two  first  propositions,  could 
not  go  tiie  length  of  the  third  ;  not 
being  satisfied  that  there  was  yet 
ground  to  address  his  majesty  to 
remove  his  ministers,  as  being  dis¬ 
inclined  to  peace,  which  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  accompany  that  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ward  gave  his  decided 
support  to  the  whole  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  his  honourable  friend. 
Among  other  remarks,  he  said,  there 
was  now  no  point  of  contact  where 
war  could  be  carried  on.  We  had 
destroved  all  the  fleets  that  had 
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been  opposed  to  us.  Buonaparte 
had  discomfited  all  the  armies  that 
had  been  sent  against  him.  The 
war,  in  fact,  had  died  a  natural 
death.  It  had  been  like  a  fire 
going  out  for  want  of  fuel.  T  he 
propositions  were  also  supported 
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by  lord  Mahon  and  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
who  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  in 
praise  of  the  talents  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Whitbread. 

Mr.  Canning,  giving  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread  full  credit  for  being  sincere 
in  the  opinion  he  had  expressed, 
contended  that,  admitting  negotia¬ 
tion  to  be  desirable  and  good  when 
there  was  a  prospect  of  its  leading 
to  peace,  it  was  a  mischief  w  hen  it 
did  not  afford  that  prospect.  It 
^tended  to  excite  deceitful  hope,  and 
to  paralvze  exertion.  The  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  was  satisfied,  that 
when  Prussia  said  we  might  have 
honourable  terms,  the  fact  was  so. 
But  why,  in  that  case,  did  not 
Russia  state  those  terms  ?  What 
Russia  might  have  looked  upon  as 
honourable  terms,  might  not  be  so 
looked  upon  in  this  country.  The 
manner  in  which  Russia  acted  re¬ 
specting  Prussia;  that  in  which  she 
surrendered  the  guaranteed  repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Seven  Isles  ;  the  phrase  of 
“  maritime  peace,”  always  used  by 
France  in  a  sense  wholly  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  maritime  power  and 
strength  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in 
that  sense  forced  into  all  the  diplo¬ 
matic  papers  of  the  powers  reduced 
under  the  controul  of  Buonaparte  ; 
the  apparent  compromise  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Sicily; — all  these 
were  grounds  for  suspecting  that 
the  terms  which  Russia  described  as 
honourable,  might,  in  fact,  be  very 
far  from  being  so  on  the  principles 
that  a  British  government  w'as  bound 
to  act  upon.  A  very  material  fact, 
tending  to  shew  the  disposition  of 
Russia,  and  her  devotion  to  France, 
was,  that  the  inclination  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government  to  complete  the 
commercial  treaty  with  Britain, 
ceased  on  account  of  the  influence 
of  France,  and  was  not  concluded. 


He  had  himself  no  doubt  that  the 
declaration  on  the  subject  of  Co-, 
penhageu,  w  as  forced  on  Russia  by 
France,  It  was  thought  strange, 
that  while  the  mediation  of  Russia 
was  deemed  suspicious  as  between 
Britain  and  France,  the  mediation 
of  that  power  was  solicited  as  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  Denmark.  But 
this  application  was  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  character  of  Pro¬ 
tector  of  the  north  ;  and  by  pre¬ 
serving  any  part  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  that  state,  there  might  yet 
be  room  to  hope  that  all  was  not 
irrecoverably  lost.  The  first  offer 
of  mediation  from  Austria  was  im¬ 
mediately  subsequent  to  the  battle 
of  Eylau,  described  in  the  gazette, 
published  by  the  late  ministers,  as  a 
complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
allies.  It  was  accepted  without  any 
other  condition,  than  that  it  should 
be  accepted  equally  by  all  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers.  The  offer  was 
made  accordingly,  but  accepted  by 
France  in  terms  so  offensive  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  that  it  would  have  been  a 
question  whether  any  negotiation 
upon  it  could  have  been  instituted. 
But  before  this  question  could  be 
brought  to  an  issue,  the  battle  of 
Friedfand  had  totally  destroyed  the 
hopes  of  the  allies  ;  and  when  lord 
Pembroke  mentioned  the  matter  at 
Vienna,  he  was  told  that  things  were 
so  changed  that  nothing  could  be 
done.  A  second  offer  of  media¬ 
tion,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  was 
afterwards  made,  28th  November, 
by  prince  Stahremberg.  But  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  respecting  this  se¬ 
cond  offer,  wore  evident  marks  of 
French  dictation. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  determined  to 
support  the  whole  of  the  three  reso¬ 
lutions  ;  which  he  would  have  done 
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*  liad  iliey  been  conceived  in  stronger 
terms.  With  regard  to  petitions 
for  peace,  he  was  decidedly  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  way  to  put  a  stop  to 
them,  would  be  to  satisfy  the  coun¬ 
try  that  the  house  was  strongly  dis¬ 
posed  to  peace,  when  peace  was 
fairly  attainable.  As  a  great  deal 
still  remained  to  be  said  upon  this 
important  question,  particularly  on 
the  third  resolution,  into  which  it 
was  now  too  late  to  enter,  he  moved 
an  adjournment  of  the  debate  till 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Adam  requested  his  right 
honourable  friend  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  and  let  the  house  decide 
upon  the  resolutions ;  for  every  one 
of  which  lie  meant  to  vote  affirma¬ 
tively.  H  is  opinion  was,  that  mi¬ 
nisters,  by  their  conduct,  had  put  a 
bar  to  any  expectation  of  peace 
being  proposed  by  them,  or  to  them ; 
and  until  that  bar  should  be  re¬ 
moved  by  a  declaration  of  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  that  house,  he  very  much 
feared  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
peace  for  the  fountry.  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan  withdrew  his  motion  ;  and  after, 
a  few  words  from  Mr.  J.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Wilherforce,  and  a  reply  to  the 
latter  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  house 
divided  upon  each  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions. — Upon  the  first  the  numbers 
were,  Ayes  70 — Noes  210. — Upon 
the  second.  Ayes  67 — Noes  21 1. — 
Upon  the  third.  Ayes  58— Noes 
.217. 

To  the  debates  concerning  our  re¬ 
lations  to  the  northern  powers,  se¬ 
veral  resolutions  moved  in  the  house 
of  commons  by  Mr.  Adam,  4th  of 
March,  respecting  the  law  of  par¬ 
liament,  formed  a  kind  of  natural 
episode.  Before  slating  the  terms 
of  his  motion,  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  into  some  discussion 
of  general  principles,  aud  to  state 


the  facts  on  which  he  pretended  to 
found  it.  His  object  was,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  repetition  of  a  practice 
which  the  house  had  witnessed  on 
the  3d  of  February  last,  and  which 
stood  recorded  on  the  journals  of 
the  house  on  the  Sth  of  February, 
he  hoped  for  the  last  time.  On 
the  3d  of  February,  certain  papers 
had  been  moved  for  by  a  right  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  of  his,  Mr.  P011- 
sonby;  and  in  the  debate  which 
took  place,  the  discussion  embraced 
not  only  the  motion  for  papers,  but 
the  conduct  of  the  individuals  to 
which  those  papers  referred.  On 
that  occasion,  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  foreign  department  read 
extracts  from  two  of  those  papers 
which  had  been  moved  for,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  house  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  information  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  form  a  judgment 
respecting  the  propriety  of  the  hos¬ 
tile  proceedings  which  government 
had  adopted  against  Denmark.  On 
the  Sth  of  February,  another  ho¬ 
nourable  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread,  moved  for  the  production  of 
those  very  papers,  from  which  the 
secretary  had  read  extracts  on  the 
3d  of  February,  on  the  ground  that 
the  extracts  conveyed  a  different 
impression  from  that  which  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  those  dispatches,  lord  How- 
ick  and  Mr.  Garlicke,  intended  to 
convey.  On  the  3d  of  February, 
the  reason  given  for  not  producing 
tiie  wdiole  of  the  papers  was,  that 
their  contents  could  not  be  dis¬ 
closed  without  detriment  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  service.  And  on  the  Sth  of 
February,  the  secretary  persisted  in 
opposing  their  production,  on  the 
pretence  that,  in  the  extracts  die 
had  made  from  them,  lfb  had  not 
misrepresented  the  opinions  of  lord 
Howick  and  Mr.  Garlicke.  On  the 
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56th  of  February,  however,'  the 
right  honourable  secretary  had 
come  down  to  the  house  himself, 
tor  the  purpose,  as  he  stated, 
of  vindicating  his  own  character, 
and  moved  for  the  production  of 
those  very  papers,  which,  on  the  3d 
of  February,  he  contended  could 
not  be  disclosed  with  safety,  and 
the  production  of  which*  on  the  8th 
of  February,  he  had  resisted  on 
another  :  so  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Canning,  the  public  convenience 
and  safety  were  not  to  be  put  in  the 
balance  with  his  personal  feelings 
and  interests  !  The  reading  of  ex¬ 
tracts  on  the  3d  of  February,  was 
not  preparatory  to  a  proceeding, 
but  on  the  very  model  of  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  that  was  to  terminate*  in  ad¬ 
judication.  And  it  was  upon  this 
ground  that  he  pronounced  the  se¬ 
cretary  Canning’s  conduct  to  be 
wholly  irregular  and  highly  censur¬ 
able.  If  a  libel  was  published  on 
any  member  of  the  house,  he  might 
move  that  the  libel  should  be  read 
in  the  house  ;  but  the  lious'e  would 
not  giant  any  proceedings  upon  the 
libel  till  it  was  on  their  table.  That 
this  practice  had  been  invariably 
adhered  to,  and  that  it  was  irregu- 
lar  iu  debate  to  quote  any  paper 
which  had  not  been  regularly  sub¬ 
mitted  to  parliament,  Mr.  Adam 
proved  by  many  precedents,  and  a 
uniform  analogy.  But  if  there  were 
no  precedent  for  what  he  was  about 
to  propose,  he  reminded  the  house, 
that  the  circumstances  were  also 
altogether  novel,  and  on  this  ground 
i  lie  hoped,  that  that  the  house  would 
create  a  precedent.  Mr.  Adam 
having  pointed  a  great  variety  of 
prejudicial  consequences  that  might 
arise  from  the  practice  of  quoting 
partial  extracts,  if  not  checked, 
Vol.L. 


concluded  with  moving  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions: 

“  That  it  appears  to  this  house, 
that  one  of  his  majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state  did  read  to  this 
house  dispatches  and  other  commu¬ 
nications  to  and  from  the  accredited 
ministers  of  this  country  at  foreign 
courts,  relative  to  the  subjects  of 
their  mission ;  and  that  he  has 
stated  and  read  other  matters  re¬ 
specting  the  transactions  of  this 
country  with  foreign  powers,  none 
of  which  were  communicated  to 
this  house  by  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
mands,  and  some  of  which  this 
house  has  determined  to  be  unfit 
to  be  produced. 

“  That  such  conduct  is  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  ancient  and  approved 
usages  of  parliament,  is  destructive 
of  fair  discussion  and  decision, ..and 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  injure  the 
public  interest,  by  making  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  tiiis  house|’iroceed  on  in¬ 
accurate  statements,  which  it  can¬ 
not  correct  by  reference  to  the  do¬ 
cuments  from  which  those  state¬ 
ments  are  made  ;  or  to  force  on  the 
consideration  of  this  house,  papers 
which,  in  its  wisdom,  it  may  deem 
unfit  for  public  production. 

“  And  further,  that  such  conduct 
is  contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  by 
the  constitution  in  the  confidential 
servants  of  the  crown." 

Mr.  Canning  spoke  at  consider¬ 
able  length  in  his  own  defence. 
The  substance  of  his  speech  was, 
a  statement  of  precedents  for  quot¬ 
ing  partial  extracts  on  the  part  of 
former  ministers ;  an  inquiry  into 
some  of  the  statements  that  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Adam;  and  a 
claim  to  the  right  of  using,  as  one 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  a  discre¬ 
tionary  power.  Was  the  horaour- 
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able  and  learned  gentleman,  who 
had  moved  the  resolutions,  prepared 
to  say  that  no  information  was  given 
to  parliament,  but  that  which  came 
in  the  more  regular  and  authentic 
shape  of  a  message  from  his  ma* 
jesty?  In  this  case,  no  minister 
could  ever  afford  satisfactory  infor¬ 
mation  to  either  house  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  But,  it  might  be  said,  the 
question  might  be  fair,  but  the  an¬ 
swer  not  correct !  How  was  cor¬ 
rectness,  or  incorrectness,  in  such  a 
case*  to  be  judged  of?  Was  it  pro¬ 
per  to  tell  whence  you  borrowed 
the  intelligence?  Through  what 
channel  it  came?  Was  it  to  be 
communicated  by  extract  or  in  de¬ 
tail?  To  all  these  modes  of  com¬ 
munication  objections  were  started, 
yet  no  reason  had  been  started,  why 
one  should  be  preferred  to  another. 
By  partial  statements,  it  was  said, 
great  mischief  might  be  committed, 
and  much  injury  done,  to  our  di¬ 
plomatic  agents.  To  a  detail  of 
the  information,  equally  strong  ob¬ 
jections  were  offered.  What,  then, 
could  be  the  guide  of  a  minister's 
conduct,  but  his  own  discretion  ? 
And  where  could  that  discretion  re¬ 
side,  but  with  the  very  person  whose 
discretion  the  learned  and  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  moved  resolutions 
to  criminate?  Mr.  Canning,  hav¬ 
ing  concluded  his  speech,  withdrew, 
not  thinking  himself  competent  to 
vote  when  a  criminal  charge  was 
brought  against  his  own  conduct. 
A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Adam's  motion  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Whitbread; 
and  opposed  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  lord  Castlereagb, 
and  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne.  Mr.  Adam 
replied  to  all  the  arguments  that 
had  been  used  against  his  motion, 
and  insisted  that  the  conduct  of  the 


right  honourable  secretary,  which 
he  called  in  question,  was  against 
the  usage  of  parliament;  that  .this 
was  proved  by  its  never  appearing 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  the 
house,  and  by  its  being  checked 
eacli  time  when  it  was  resorted  to. 
As  to  modern  practice,  w  hatever  it 
might  be,  he  cared  not,  because 
that  did  not  defeat  the  ancient 
usage  founded  on  the  principles 
that  formed  the  common  law  of  the 
country,  the  practice  of  the  house, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  people. 
And  he  contended,  that  his  doctrine 
was  confirmed  and  established  by 
the  entries  of  the  8th  of  February, 
which  he  had  read  to  the  house, 
the  only  entries  of  the  sort  to  be 
found  on  their  journals.  He  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  he  had  dis¬ 
charged  a  most  important  duty  in 
bringing  this  most  important  law 
and  constitution  of  parliament  in¬ 
to  discussion ;  both  to  counteract 
the  entries  on,  the  journals,  and 
to  check  a  course  of  proceeding 
which  placed  the  means  of  sway¬ 
ing  the  decisions  and  acts  of  that 
house,  by  misrepresenting  facts; 
and  by  withholding  and  detaining 
the  evidence  of  them  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 
On  the  previous  question,  which 
had  been  moved  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  house  di¬ 
vided  ;  Ayes  l6'8 — Noes  67. 

While  the  great  question  respect¬ 
ing  our  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  as  was 
ailed ged  by  the  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  in  opposition  to  the  present 
ministers,  the  alienation  and  hosti¬ 
lity  of  the  emperor  Alexander  to 
this  country,  was  the  grand  topic  ; 
the  attention  of  parliament  was  also 
called  to  the  late  unfortunate  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  to 

Alexandria. 
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Alexandria.  This  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  brought  into  discus¬ 
sion  as  a  party  measure,  or  a  move¬ 
ment  of  either  ministerial  or  anti- 
ministerial  tactics  ;  but  by  a  gen- 
tleman  who  appears  to  have  been 
unconnected  with  any  party.  Though 
the  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles 
was  thought  by  Mr.  Canning,  and 
otlver  speakers  on  his  side  of  the 
house,  an  excellent  Argumentum 
ad  hominem ,  and  had  become  a 
kind  of  standing  joke,  neither  the 
justice  nor  the  policy  of  an  attack 
on  Copenhagen,  could  possibly  be 
evinced  by  the  injustice,  impolicy,  or 
bad  management  of  the  expedition 
against  Constantinople.  Still  less 
disposed,  it  may  be  presumed,  were 
the  late  ministers,  to  recall  that  mi¬ 
serable  attempt  to  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  and  the  public.  Yet 
they  werfe  not  altogether  displeased 
that  it  was  brought  under  review, 
because  it  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  clearly  in  what  it  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  attack  on  Copenha¬ 
gen,  with  which  ministerialists  af¬ 
fected  to  confound  it,  in  every 
respect,  except  its  want  pf  success. 
In  the  debate  of  February  Sth,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Baltic  expedition, 
Mr.  Whitbread  expressed  great  sa¬ 
tisfaction  and  gladness,  that  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  Dardanelles  was  soon 
to  come  on,  when  he  feared  a  great 
source  of  Mr.  Canning's  drollery, 
always  laughable,  if  not  always  very 
dignified,  would  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved.  Other  gentlemen  expres¬ 
sed,  on  different  occasions,  the 
same  sentiment. 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  15.— = ■ 
Mr.  Taylor  rose,  pursuant  to  no¬ 
tice,  to  move  for  papers  necessary 
to  convey  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  particulars  connected  with 
the  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles 


and  to  Alexandria.  The  frequent 
references  to  these  transactions  in 
the  discussions  on  the  affair  of  Co¬ 
penhagen,  to  which  they  had  been 
assimilated  in  principle,  rendered 
a  more  particular  investigation  of 
them  necessary.  But  it  was  not 
merely  toestimate  the  right  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  these  attacks  on  neutral 
powers,  that  the  papers  he  was 
about  to  move  for  ought  to  be 
before  the  house.  By  these  attacks 
we  were  involved  in  a  war  with  ' 
Turkey,  and  no  communication 
whatever  had  been  made  to  parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  subject.  Tt  was  no 
private  or  party  motive  that  had 
induced  him  to  bring  forward  this 
motion.  lie  was  not  connected 
with  any  party,  and  he  had  com¬ 
municated  with  only  one  or  two 
members  on  the  subject.  Having 
for  a  short  time  been  resident  in 
Turkey,  and  conversant  with  the 
manners  of  the  people  and  their 
political  attachments,  his  attention 
was  naturally  engaged  by  the  dis¬ 
patches  of  his  majesty’s  ambassador 
and  commanders  in  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  ;  and  with  every  attention 
that  he  was  able  to  give,  he  could 
neither  discover  why  the  armament 
went,  nor  why  it  had  come  away. 
Whatever  might  be  the  morality,  or 
the  policy  of  the  Copenhagen  expe¬ 
dition,  it  at  least  afforded  a  con¬ 
spicuous  example  of  judicious  ma¬ 
nagement,  and  able  execution. 
When  a  transaction  of  that  kind  was 
thought  by  some  to  call  for  inquiry, 
he  could  not  think  that  a  transac¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  character  of  the 
navy,  the  favourite  service  of  the 
country,  was  brought  in  question 
by  ill  success,  ought  to  be  suffered 
to  pass  without  investigation.  These 
were  the  motives  which  induced 
.  him  to  bring  this  subject  before  the 
[F  2]  'house. 
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bouse.  He  would  abstain  from 
pronouncing  any  opinion  till  the 
papers,  which  were  to  guide  his 
judgment,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
house,  should  be  properly  consi¬ 
dered.  He  would,  however,  enu¬ 
merate  briefly  the  circumstances  of 
the  transaction.  The  British  fleet 
appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles,  on  the  2pth  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1SQ7,  while  the  British  ambas¬ 
sador  was  still  at  Constantinople. 
The  British  fleet  attacked  the  castles 
and  forced  its  passage,  burning  a 
Turkish  frigate.  The  British  fleet 
remained  twelve  days  before  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  then  came  back 
the  same  way,  without  doing  any 
thing  further.  This  situation  was 
one,  in  which  no  British  officer 
would  wish  to  remain,  or  ought  to 
be  suffered  to  remain,  without  in¬ 
quiry.  The  papers  he  should  move 
for  would  tend  to  shew  why  the 
British  squadron  had  gone  to  the 
Dardanelles,  whv  it  had  come  away, 
and  what  had  been  done  there. 
He  moved,  that  there  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
between  his  majesty  and  the  Otto¬ 
man  porte,  signed  at  Constantinople 
January  5,  1799>  by  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Smith  ;  also  a  copy  of  any 
secret  article  of  the  said  treaty,  re¬ 
gulating  the  passage  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  by  British  ships  of  war ; 
a  copy  of  a  dispatch  of  lord  Elgin, 
relative  to  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
locations  of  the  said  treaty ;  a  copy 
of  any  treaty  existing  between  the 
Porte  and  Russia  on  the  lplh  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1807;  copies  of  the  letters 
of  the  secretary  of  state  to  Mr. 
Arbuthnotjris  majesty’s  ambassador 
at  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  the 
British,  squadron’s  proceeding  to 


that  place,  and  of  Mr.  ArbuthnoCs 
dispatches  after  the  arrival  of  the 
squadron  ;  copies  of  the  instructions 
issued  to  lord  Collingwood,  and  of 
those  issued  by  him  to  sir  John 
Duckworth,  relating  to  the  burning 
of  a  Danish  ship  in  the  Dardanelles; 
and  copies,  generally,  of  all  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  lord  Collingwood, 
and  the  officers  sent  by  him  on  this 
service. 

The  earl  of  Temple  seconded 
the  motion. 

Mr.  secretary  Canning,  after 
waiting  a  few  moments  to  see  if 
any  one  on  the  opposition  benches, 
the  side  of  the  house  most  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  present  question,  would 
rise  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  con¬ 
sidered  himself  as  called  on,  in 
consequence  of  their  silence,  to  state 
what  he  thought  necessary  on  the 
present  motion.  The  motion,  as 
he  had  observed  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  was  brought  forward  without 
his  concurrence  or  knowledge,  as 
had  also  been  stated  that  night  by 
the  honourable  mover  himself,  writh 
whom  he  had  not  the  honour  of  an 
acquaintance.  He  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
information  he  meant  to  call  for, 
till  the  honourable  gentleman  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  that  morning  a  list 
of  the  papers  he  meant  to  move 
for.  Having  gone  over  the  list, 
and  stated  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  had 
made  the  motion,  how  far  it  was 
possible  and  proper  to  comply  with 
each  of  the  motions,  he  declared 
that,  for  his  own  part,  he  saw  no 
ground  for  instituting  an  inquiry 
under  the  present  circumstances. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  practical 
benefit  that  could  arise  to  the  coun¬ 
try  from  the  investigation  proposed. 
But,  after  what  had  been  said  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  house,  he  did  that  the  house  might  be  enabled  to 
not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  dis-  take  a  clear  view  of  the  subject. — 
suade  the  house  from  entering  into  The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 
it.  A  long  conversation  ensued,  House  of  Commons,  May  20. — 
about  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  Mr.  Taylor  rose,  to  move  his  pro- 
an  inquiry  on  the  present 'subject,  mised  resolutions  respecting  the  ex- 
The  interlocutors  were,  Mr.  T.  pedition  to  the  Dardanelles.  In 
Grenville,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  Mr.  order  to  prove  the  injustice  of  that 
Johnstone,  Mr.  Windham,  lord  Cas-  expedition,  he  reviewed  the  nature 
tlereagh,  Mr.  Tierney,  the  chancel-  of  the  connection  between  this 
lor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Crocker,  country  and  the  Porte.  The  only 
and  Mr.  Wilberlorce.  To  the  se-  ground,  he  maintained,  that  we  had 
cond  motion,  the  object  of  which  for  interference,  was  the  treaties 
was,  to  produce  all  the  papers  that  between  Russia,  England,  and  the 
might  serve  to  shew  the  causes  that  Porte,  the  obligations  of  which  trea- 
led  to  our  present  hostility  with  the  ties  had  become  void  by  the  peace 
Ottoman  Porte,  ot  Amiens.  The  Russians  had  only 

Mr.  Johnstoue  proposed  an  a-  acquired  a  right  to  pass  from  the 
inend ment,  which,  after  a  few  words  Black  Sea  in  single  ships,  fifr  the 
trom  Mr.  Canning,  was  put  thus  purpose  of  throwing  supplies  into 
and  carried :  the  Ionian  republic,  which  right 

“  So  far  as  those  causes  are  con-  was  to  be  at  an  end  when  that  renub- 
nected  with  the  expedition  to  the  lie  should  he  settled.  And  it  did 
Dardanelles/  end  when  the  whole  fell  into  the 

The  other  motions,  comprehend-  power  of  Buonaparte.  With  regard 
ing  all  letters  from  lord  Elgin,  Mr.  to  the  policy  of  the  expedition, &  he 
Arbuthnot,  sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  thought  it  was  extremely  unwise  to 
the  admirals  Collingwood,  Duck-  alienate  from  us  the  minds  of  the 
worth,  and  Lewis,  were  also  put  Turks,  who  had  been  extremely 
and  agreed  to.  —  In  addition  to  well  disposed  to  us;  the  truth  of 
these  papers,  Mr  Grenville,  Febru-  which  proposition  he  proved  by 
ary  18,  moved,  “  That  there  be  reading  a  variety  of  documents, 
laid  before  the  house,  the  substance  By  passing  the  Dardanelles,  we  had 
or  extracts  ot  the  instructions  under  commenced  hostilities  before  ne<m- 
which  his  majesty's  minister  at  the  tiation.  The  attack  on  the  Turkish 
Porte  was  acting,  at  any  time  since  ships  was  an  useless  object;  the 
the  commencement  of  the  present  number  of  ships  not  being  equal 
war,  with  respect  to  the  aid  to  bq  to  the  enterprize.  And  lord  Col- 
given  to  Russia,  in  any  discussions  Jingwood  ought  to  have  been  allow- 
that  might  arise  between  that  power  ed  to  choose  any  officer  he  pleased 

and  the  Porte;  and  especially  so  far  for  conducting  the  expedition. _ 

as  relates  to  the  instructions,  under  With  respect  to  the  expedition  to 
which  he  acted,  after  the  formation  Alexandria,  he  had  not  been  able 
of  the  continental  confederacy  in  to  discover  its  object  and  policy, 
the  }car  1805.  and  it  had  been  so  mismanaged  as 

Mr.  Canning  agreed  with  Mr.  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  British 
Grenville,  that  the  production  of  arms.  He  concluded  by  moving  a 
that  paper  was  necessary,  in  order  resolution,  “  That  his'  majesty's 

°]  fleet 
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fleet  under  sir  J.  Duckworth  had, 
on  the  20th  February,  1807,  ap¬ 
peared  before  Constantinople,  and 
continued  there  for  ten  days,  with¬ 
out  doing  any  thing.  And  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  house,  that 
arrangements  had  not  been  made 
by  the  then  ministry,  adequate  to 
the  occasion.” 

Mr.  Grenville  expressed  great 
satisfaction  that  the  accusations 
against  the  late  ministers,  had  at 
length  been  made  in  a  manner  that 
rendered  them  tangible.  It  was 
impossible,  he  said,  for  any  one  to 
read  the  papers  on  the  table,  and 
to  say  that  either  the  justice  or  the 
policy  of  interfering  in  the  dispute 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  was 
questionable.  This  right  of  inter¬ 
ference  was  not  founded  on  the 
triple  alliance  of  the  5th  January 
only.  This  treaty  respected  a  long 
course  of  negotiation  for  peace  and 
alliance  between  Great  Britain,  the 
Porte,  and  Russia.  With  this  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  the  peace  of  Jassy 
had  been  concluded  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  Porte,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Great  Britain.  We  had, 
therefore,  a  right  to  support  Russia, 
and  the  late  ministry  had  exercised 
it  in  pursuance  of  that  wise  policy 
that  had  been  adopted  both  by 
their  predecessors  and  successors, 
viz.  the  maintenance  of  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  Russia,  the  Porte,  and 
this  country.  They  saw  the  grow¬ 
ing  influence  of  France,  and  the 
decreased  influence  of  this  country 
and  Russia  with  the  Porte,  and 
wished  to  give  a  check  to  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  a  change  of  sentiment.  As  to 
the  quantum  of  , force  sent  to  the 
Dardanelles,  it  was  suggested  bv 
lord  Collingvvood.  The  late  mi¬ 
nisters  took  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  first  naval  characters  on  the 


subject,  and  alt  of  them  agreed  that 
a  considerablv  smaller  force  than 
what  was  dispatched,  was  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  adequate  to  the 
undertaking.  They  were  fully  jus¬ 
tified,  too,  in  expecting  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  assistance  from  the  Russi¬ 
ans,  by  whose  fleet  our  squadron 
was  joined  four  days  afterwards. 
The  situation,  however,  was  such, 
and  so  capable  of  defence,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  three  sail  of  the  line,  which 
admiral  Lewis  had  at  first  declared 
to  be  sufficient,  the  same  gallant 
admiral  had  estimated  the  force  ne¬ 
cessary  to  succeed,  at  ten  sail  of  the 
line.  Troops  were  also  talked  of 
as  being  necessary  to  the  success  of 
such  an  expedition.  But  he  asked 
the  house  if  it  was  at  all  likely  that 
such  a  body  of  troops  could  have 
been  sent  as  would  have  been  equal 
to  encounter  200,000  men,  who 
had  appeared  in  arms  along  the 
coast  previously  to  our  ships  leav¬ 
ing  the  Dardanelles  ?  With  regard 
to  the  expedition  and  occupation 
of  Alexandria,  this  was  a  post  of 
the  utmost  importance  :  for  though 
ndt  intended  to  be  used  as  the  first 
step  towards  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
the  capture  of  it,  was  in  this  point  of 
view,  an  object  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  of 
what  moment  it  was  regarded  by 
Buonaparte,  no  bad  judge  in  those 
matters.  While  matters  were  grow¬ 
ing  daily  and  hourly  worse  and 
worse  at  Constantinople,  nothing 
seemed  more  to  be  dreaded,  than 
that  Alexandria,  and  probably,  in 
consequence,  Egypt,  should"  tall 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
sole  object  of  the  expedition  was 
Alexandria,  and  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  creditable,  not  a  dis¬ 
graceful  manner.  If  attempts  were 
made  to  carry  the  conquest  farther, 

that 
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that  was  doue  without  any  instruc- 
tions  from  government.  There  was 
no  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Alexan¬ 
dria.  One  thing  only  seemed  dis¬ 
astrous  and  unaccountable,  namely, 
♦he  gratuitous  abandonment  of  the 
place  by  the  present  government. 
They  found  it  taken,  and  why  did 
they  give  it  up?  While  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  enemy  did  not 
exceed  6 000,  and  the  garrison  of 
Alexandria  was  fullv  equal  to  that 
number,  there  could  be  nothing 
that  could  render  that  step  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  imperious  necessity,  unless, 
indeed,  it  could  be  said  that  this 
was  a  great  waste  of  the  public 
force,  and  that  it  was  proper  that 
part  of  it  should  be  let  loose.  At 
the  very  time  when  government 
was  treating  with  the  Porte  lor  a 
state  of  neutrality,  to  lay  the  pos¬ 
session  of  so  important  a  place  at 
the  feet  of  their  opponent,  seemed 
to  be  an  unaccountable  mode  ol 
proceeding.  But  what  had  become 
of  the  troops  so  set  at  liberty  ?  He 
believed  that,  from  that  moment  to 
the  present,  they  had  not  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  enterprise  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  country,  and  that  they 
had  scarcely  been  heard  of. 

Mr.  secretary  Canning,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Grenville,  said,  if  any  gen¬ 
tleman  would  but  look  into  the  treaty 
of  triple  alliance  in  179&>  he  would 
perceive  that  the  argument  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  could 
not  be  sustained.  It  referred  to 
the  situation  and  existing  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  contracting  parties, 
all  equally  at 1  that  period  at  war 
with  France.  The  treaty  contained 
a  stipulation,  limiting  its  operation 
to  eight  years ;  after  which  it  was 
to  undergo  a  revision,  and  such 
alteration  as  the  respective  situa¬ 
tions  of  the  different  countries 


might  then  render  necessary.  It 
was  so  understood  in  this  country ; 
and  the  circumstances  to  which  it 
was  applied,  w  ere  mentioned  in  the 
preamble.  Could  it  be  asserted, 
that  a  treaty  negotiated  with  a  view 
to  existing  hostilities,  in  which  all 
the  parties  were  engaged,  and  fol¬ 
lowed,  not  by  a  joint  peace,  but 
by  separate  pacifications,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  survive  ?  Or  that,  if  it  did 
not,  it  was  necessary  to  be  viewed 
on  the  renewal  of  another  war,  into 
w  hich  any  of  the  parties  might  af¬ 
terwards  enter  ?  But  this  had  never 
been  the  understanding  of  any  of 
the  parties,  nor  had  the  treaty  been 
so  acted  upon.  It  had  been  as¬ 
serted,  that  the  refusal  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
Russians,  had  given  us  a  right  to 
assume  an  armed  mediation.  But 
as  the  passage  was  granted  by  a 
subsequent  convention,  to  which 
this  country  was  not  a  party,  we 
had  no  right,  in  virtue  of  an  ante¬ 
rior  treaty,  to  insist  on  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  that  convention,  to  which 
we  were  not  a  party.  The  inter¬ 
ference  at  Copenhagen  was  not 
more  decisive  in  principle  than 
the  forcing  Uie  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  and  appearing,  in  a 
hostile  attitude,  before  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Here  a  force  was  sent  to 
bombard  the  capital,  not  of  a  neu¬ 
tral,  but  of  a  triple  ally.  If  the 
late  ministers  could  lav  upon  the 
table  a  copy  of  a  treaty  of  defen¬ 
sive  alliance  with  Denmani,  the 
cases  would  be  parallel,  except 
that  the  Danish  expedition  was 
crowned  wilh  success,  while  the 
other  was  attended  wit ti  defeat  and 
disgrace.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  Turkish  fl<  et,  passing  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  and  the  Streights  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  should  attack  any  of  the 
[V  4}  British 
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British  possessions.  On  the  other  still  insisted  on  ?  If  not,  where  was 
hand,  the  Danish  fleet,  if  once  our  attention  to  the  interests  of 
launched  with  a  hostile  view,  might  Russia?  As  to  the  policy  of  the 
be  on  our  shores  without  a  mo-  expedition,  Russia  ought  to  have 
meet's  notice.  An  intervention  to  been  induced  by  all  means  to  cou- 
procure,  by  pacific  means,  the  ar-  centrate  her  whole  force  against  the 
rangement  desired  by  Russia,  he  most  dangerous  enemy,  Buonaparte, 
did  not  condemn  ;  but  to  inter-  This  ought  to  have  been  our  po- 
fere,  first  by  threats,  and  afterwards  licv  also.  Then,  as  to  the  force,  it 
by  violence,  violence  inadequate  to  was  so  inadequate  to  its  object,  that 
its  object  and  unsuccessful,  was  if  sir  Thomas  Lewis  had  not  come 
what  he  did  condemn.  It  was  away  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
known  that  the  passage  of  the  Dar-  his  passage  would  have  been  totally 
daneiles  would  be  regarded  as  an  cut  off.  It  was  asked,  what  5  or 
act  of  hostility ;  at  least,  it  was  6000  troops,  required  by  the  naval 
quite  as  natural  to  suppose,  that  commanders, could  have  done,  when 
the  approach  to  Copenhagen,  the  Constantinople  had  200,000  men 
landing  of  troops,  and  the  invest*  of  military  age  among  its  inhabi- 
jnent  of  that  capital,  would  be  re*  tants  ?  They  might  have  destroyed 
ceived  without  resistance  or  a  feeling  the  castle  of  Abydos  by  a  coup  de 
of  hostility,  as  that  the  appearance  main ,  and  they  might  have  held 
in  a  menacing  posture  before  Con*  the  castle  of  Sestos,  where  the 
stantinople,  would  be  viewed  with  200,000  men  from  Constantinople 
calmness  and  iudifference.  But  the  could  not  have  got  at  them.  But 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  cas*  the  troops  were  sent  to  Alexandria 
tie,  and  the  appointment  of  the  to  commit  a  double  breach  of  alli- 
British  force,  shewed  clearly  that  ance,  and  to  incur  a  double  failure*, 
there  was  an  idea  that  the  object  He  did  not  think  that  5000  men 
of  the  expedition  was  likely  to  be  could  achieve  miracles.  He  could 
regarded  as  hostile,  and  to  be  met  hardly  conceive  that  5000  men 
with  resistance.  But  it  was  said,  could  open  a  communication  from 
the  expedition  appeared  before  Chili  to  Buenos  Ayres,  over  the 
Constantinople  purely  for  Russian  highest  and  most  impracticable 
objects.  The  restoration  of  the  mountains  in  the  world  f;  but  he 
Hospodars  was,  indeed,  a  Russian  did  think  they  might  have  destroy- 
object.  But  how  was  this  de-  ed  one  small  castle  by  a  coup  de 
manded  by  the  British  commander?  main,  and  taken  and  held  another 
With  the  alternative  of  giving  up  in  which  no  attack  could  have  been 
the  Turkish  fleet!  If  the  fleet  had  made  upon  them.  With  regard  to 
been  given  up,  could  the  restora*  the  troops  that  had  been  ordered 
lion  of  the  Hospodars  have  been  to  evacuate  Alexandria,  they  had 

>  \  set 

*  For  an  account  of  the  expeditions  to  Copenhagen,  the  Dardanelles,  and  Alex¬ 
andria,  with  reflections,  see  last  volume  of  this  work,  being  the  49th,  Chap.  XI.  and 
Chap.  XIV. 

„  t  Alluding,  in  his  usual  style  of  sarcasm  and  recrimination,  to  the  instructions 
given  by  Mr.  Windham,  as  secretary  tor  the  colonies  and  for  war,  to  brigadier-gene¬ 
ral  Craufurd,  who  was  sent  with  a  force  from  4  to  5000  men  to  Chili,  October, 
1806. — See  last  volume  Hist.  Europe,  p.  214. 
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set  free  a  part  of  the  force  in  Sicily, 
which  was  brought  to  Gibraltar 
with  a  view  to  co-operate  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  retreat  of  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal  from  Lisbon,  though 
that  object  was  happily  effected 
without  the  necessity  of  employing 
them.  Neither  he  nor  his  col¬ 
leagues,  he  observed,  had  been  for¬ 
ward  to  take  a  part  in  the  present 
discussion.  He  did  not  see  what 
practical  benefit  could  result  from 
a  censure  on  persons  who  were  no 
longer  in  his  majesty's  councils. 
And  he  thought  it  would  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  have  on  the  journals  a  re¬ 
solution  reflecting  on  the  honour  of 
the  country.  lie  thought,  there¬ 


fore,  lie  should  best  do  his  duty  by 
moving  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Windham  considered  a  treaty 
as  binding  only  with  respect  to 
what  was  in  the  purview  of  that 
treaty.  A  friend  might  become 
our  very  worst  enemy. 

Col.  Mark  Wood  endeavoured  to 
proceed  in  a  speech  against  the  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  but  the  question  was  so 
loudly  called  for,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  down.  The  house, 
however,  gave  way  to  the  reply  of 
Mr.  William  Taylor. — After  which, 
the  question  that  the  other  orders 
be  now  read,  was  put  and  carried 
without  a  division. 


e  h  a  p. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Commercial  Warfare. — Orders  of  Council ,  a  Subject  of  unusual  keen¬ 
ness  and  pertinacity  of  Debate. — Motion  for  referring  the  Orders  in 
Council  respecting  Neutral  Trade  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. — Reiterated  Debates  in  both  Houses  concerning  both  the 
Justice  and  Legality ,  and  the  Policy  of  the  Measure.— Charges  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Injustice,  Oppression ,  and  Cruelty  in  the 
Conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  towards  the  Nabobs  of  Oude 
and  Arcott,  declared  to  be  unfounded  ;  and  the  Thanks  of  the  House 
to  the  Marquis . 


THE  commercial  warfare,  or 
the  war  of  passivity  and  pri¬ 
vation  (a  novelty  in  the  history  of 
the  world)  in  which  Great  Britain 
and  France  were  now  engaged,  was 
traced  in  our  last  volume*,  to  the 
decrees  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  declaring  the  whole  island 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  A  protecting  and  self¬ 
defensive  system  was  interposed  by 
our  orders  in  council ;  and  trade 
began  agaiirto  flourish:  yet  there 
was  no  measure  of  administration 
discussed  in  the  present  session 
that  occupied  so  great  a  portion  of 
the  time  and  attention  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  occasioned  such  keen  and 
pertinacious  debate,  the  Baltic 
expedition  alone,  perhaps  except¬ 
ed.  On  both  these  subjects  the 
members  in  opposition  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  standing  not  only  on  what 
they  maintained  to  be  political  ex¬ 
pediency,  but  the  plausible  ground 
of  justice  and  the  law  of  nations; 
though  there  was  not  now  in  fact, 
any  law  of  nations;  or  at  least 
any  such  law  in  force.  Buonaparte, 
who  swayed  a  sceptre  of  iron  on 
the  continent,  acknowledged  no  law 


but  that  of  superior  force.  It  was 
very  generally  remarked,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  session  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  ministry  was  unusually  keen, 
vigilant,  and  persevering.  The  pre¬ 
sent  ministers  w'ere  not  supposed 
to  possess  much  ability — on  the 
whole,  there  was  allowed  to  be  a 
superiority  of  pow  ers,  of  both  rea¬ 
soning  and  oratory  among  their  op¬ 
ponents:  who,  fully  sensible  of  this, 
seized  every  opportunity  of  bang¬ 
ing  on  the  skirts  of  ministers,  and 
distracting  and  worrying  them  with 
incessant  debates.  Those  concern¬ 
ing  orders  of  council  possessed 
very  little  interest,  were  universally 
accounted  dry,  and  at  length  be¬ 
came  tiresome  at  the  time.  They 
cannot  appear  more  interesting 
now. 

The  great  question  to  which 
they  refer  is  to  be  decided  not  by 
arguments,  but  by  facts.  Though, 
therefore,  there  was  scarcely  a 
week  when  there  was  not  some  de¬ 
bate  or  conversation  about  French 
decrees,  British  orders  in  council, 
foreign  licences,  or  American  trea¬ 
ties  of  commerce,  it  will  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  our  account  of  those 

proceedings 


*  Hist.  Eur.  Chap.  XII. 
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proceedings  shall  be  other  than 
summary. 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  5. — 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
having  moved,  that  the  orders  of 
his  majesty  in  council  respecting 
neutral  trade  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means, 

Lord  H.  Petty  said,  that  as 
doubts  were  entertained  of  the  le¬ 
gality  of  those  orders,  it  was  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  have  those 
doubts  removed  by  showing  to  the 
house  in  the  first  place  their  neces¬ 
sity,  and  then  by  applying  for  an 
indemnity  bill  against  the  uncon¬ 
stitutional  exercise  of  them.  Lord 
Petty  contended  that  the  orders  in 
council  violated  both  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  municipal  law  of  this 
country,  and  farther,  that  to  en¬ 
force  them  was  a  measure  of  great 
impolicy. 

The  boasting  decree  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  declaring  England  and  its 

{)orts  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
lad  never  been  acted  upon;  nor, 
as  had  been  declared  by  the  French 
minister  of  marine  decrees  to  ge- 
neral  Armstrong,  the  American  en¬ 
voy,  was  it  ever  intended  to  be  act¬ 
ed  on,  with  regard  to  neutrals.  It 
was  part  of  a  liberty  of  the  subject 
that  he  should  have  free  access  to 
strangers.  The  orders  in  council 
were  a  violation  of  Magna 
Charta. 

Mr.  Perceval  in  reply,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  late  orders  in  coun¬ 
cil  were  founded  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  the  order  of  the  7th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1807,  issued  by  the  late  mi¬ 
nisters,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  they  were  more  efficient.  The 
noble  lord  wished  now  to  discuss  the 
legality  of  these  orders  in  council, 
and  to  reserve  the  question  of  policy 
to  another  stage  of  the  business. 


But  as  the  legality  of  the  measure 
was  in  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
lord,  as  far  from  being  defensible 
as  the  policy —  the  policy  might  as 
well  be  discussed  first,  and  the  le¬ 
gality  afterwards.  The  measures 
now'  in  force  were  suggested  by 
the  propriety  of  retaliating  the 
aggressions  of  the  enemy.  All 
trade  in  English  goods  was  prohi¬ 
bited,  and  all  such  goods,  wherever 
found,  were  declared  lawful  prize. 
Lord  Petty  had  said,  that  this  was 
of  no  moment,  as  the  internal  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  decree  in  France  was 
all  that  was  intended.  It  was  ra¬ 
ther  singular,  however,  that  the 
first  new  s  of  the  publication  of  the 
decree  at  Berlin  was  accompanied 
w  ith  an  account  of  its  having  been 
most  rigorously  enforced  at  Ham¬ 
burgh.  Was  this  confining  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  decree  to  French  ter- 
ritorv  1  In  what  rnanuer  did  Buona¬ 
parte  himself  explain  the  decree  in 
answer  to  the  remonstrance  from 
the  merchants  of  Hamburgh,  who 
stated,  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
goods  seized  actually  belonged  to 
them,  and  that  the  measures  he  wras 
pursuing  were  preguant  with  greater 
ruin  to  himself  than  to  his  enemy? 
“  To  destroy  the  commerce  of  the 
vile  English/'  said  he,  **  in  every 
possible,  way  is  my  object.  I  have 
it  in  my  power;  and  wish  to  ruin 
Hamburgh:  for  that  would  pro¬ 
mote  the  destruction  of  English 
commerce." 

The  sanctity  of  every  neutral 
flag  was,  forsooth,  to  be  most  cere¬ 
moniously  respected  at  sea :  while 
every  principle  and  every  right  of 
neutral  territory  was  to  be  invaded 
and  violated  by  land ! 

Mr.  Perceval,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained,  that  we  had  a  complete 
right  to  retaliate  on  the  enemy  his 

own 
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own  measures;  that  if  the  enemy 
fleclared  we  should  have  no  trade, 
we  had  a  right  to  declare  that  he 
should  have  no  trade;  that  if  the 
enemy  proclaimed  British  manu¬ 
factures  and  colonial  produce  good 
prize,  we  had  a  right  to  declare 
French  manufactures  and  produce 
good  prize. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
retaliation,  was  it  to  be  confined 
exactly  to  the  course  pursued  by 
the  enemy]  If  the  principle  of  right 
to  retaliate  were  admitted,  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  we  had  a 
right  to  choose  our  mode  of  retalia¬ 
tion:  otherwise,  in  many  instances, 
retaliation  would  only  enforce  the 
destruction  of  the  power  retaliat¬ 
ing.  It  was  an  unfounded  asser¬ 
tion,  that  though  we  had  a  right  to 
injure  the  enemy,  we  had  no  right 
to  do  so  bv  means  that  would  be 

V 

prejudicial  to  neutral  powers. 

The  question  in  the  present  case, 
was,  is  the  injury  to  neutral  powers 
only  consequential  on  measures 
directed  against  the  enemy,  or  was 
the  measure  originally  directed 
against  neutral  powers  ?  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  last  administration,  in 
blocking  up  a  whole  river,  one  side 
of  which  was  occupied  by  neutral 
powers,  proved  that  they  admitted 
the  justice  of  this  doctrine.  It  had 
been  contended  that  we  should 
have  wailed  to  see  the-  effect  of  the 
French  decree  on  neutral  powers ; 
or  whether  France  intended  to  put 
it  in  force.  That  the  decree  did 
not  alter  the  practice  of  neutral  na¬ 
vigation,  nor  affect  the  American 
convention  with  France,  nor  alter 
the  existing  mode  of  maritime  cap¬ 


ture,  had  been  stated  by  Mons. 
Deeres  as  his  opinion  only,  his  un¬ 
authorized  opinion,  not  his  know¬ 
ledge.  If  his  majesty’s  present  mi¬ 
nisters  had  violated  Magna  Charta, 
and  the  statues  of  Edward  III.  they 
had  been  violated  by  lord  Petty 
himself  and  his  friends.  But  the 
fact  was  that  they  had  not  been 
violated  by  either  party :  for  they 
related  to  a  state  of  peace,  and  not 
of  war. 

As  to  the  policy  of  the  orders  in 
council,  previously  to  the  issuing  of 
the  orders  of  council,  France  en¬ 
joyed,  by  the  assistance  of  neu¬ 
trals,  as  great  advantages  of  trade 
as  we  possessed  with  our  triumphant 
navy.  Our  navy,  indeed,  as  belli¬ 
gerent,  was  neutralized,  and  ren¬ 
dered  useless,  by  neutral  ships  car¬ 
rying  to  France  all  that  was  im¬ 
portant  for  France  to  obtain.  This 
had  been  the  case  for  so  long  a 
period,  that  even  prior  to  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  21st  of  November,  it 
might  have  been  matter  of  delicate 
inquiry,  whether  this  country  ought 
not  to  have  resorted  to  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  1756*.  But  after  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  21st  of  November,  a 
much  stronger  measure  become  ne¬ 
cessary.  Otherwise  French  pro¬ 
perty  conveyed  in  neutral  bottoms 
would  have  been  safe :  British  pro¬ 
perty  in  danger.  It  had  been  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Fr«ich  decree  was 
a  dead  letter,  and  that  it  was  easily 
evaded.  He  was  well  aware  that 
the  certificates  of  origin  gave  op¬ 
portunities,  by  the  assistance  of  for¬ 
gery  and  perjury,  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  our  goods  into  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Such  practices,  however, 

were 


*  The  coasting  trade  of  France  was  prohibited  in  1756,  on  the  ground  that 
aeutrak  had  no  right  to  carry  on  that  coasting  trade  for  France  in  war,  which 
France  would  have  carried  01a  for  herselt  in  peace. 
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were  not  to  l>e  encouraged.  And 
so  far  was  the  French  decree  from 
being  a  dead  letter,  that  new  pro¬ 
visions  were,  from  time  to  time,  sup¬ 
plied  for  making  up  its  deficiencies. 
The  different  coasts  had  been  lined 
with  troops,  and  other  means  of 
improvement  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
curred  to. 

Among  the  arguments  which  had 
been  urged  against  the  orders  in 
council,  it  had  been  said,  that 
they  were  the  cause  of  the  distress 
suffered  by  our  manufacturers: 
that  France  had  shut  the  door  a- 
gainst  our  commerce,  and  that  we 
had  bolted  it.  But  this  distress 
existed  antecedently  to  the  orders 
in  council.  It  originated  in  the 
French  decree.  It  was  impossible 
to  say  to  what  extent  the  arbitrary 
power  of  France  might  compel  the 
countries  under  her  dominion  to 
consent  to  their  own  ruin.  If  France 
could  exclude  our  goods  from  the 
continent,  thev  would  have  been 
excluded  had  our  orders  never  a|>- 
peared.  If  they  should  be  exclud¬ 
ed,  we  must  look  to  the  rest  of  the 
world :  of  the  trade  with  which 
we  had,  by  those  very  orders,  se¬ 
cured  a  monopoly. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  which 
the  orders  in  council  might  have  on 
our  relations  with  America,  loss  to 
America  was  loss  to  Great  Britain. 
The  prosperity  of  America  was  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  and  he 
was  as  anxious  to  preserve  peace 
with  America,  consistently  with  the 
rights  and  interests  of  this  country, 
as  any  mart.  As  he  hoped  that 
peace  might  be  preserved,  so  he 
believed  that  it  would  be  preserved  ; 
for  it  was  impossible  that  any  can¬ 
did  and  enlightened  American 
should  consider  the  principle  of  the 
orders  in  couucil  as  a  cause  of  war. 


It  was  impossible  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  could  look  at  the  orders  in 
council  without  perceiving  in  them 
many  instances  of  caution  not  to 
injure  America. 

Dr.  Lawrence  contended,  that 
though  Buonaparte  might  have 
been  guilty  of  injustice,  that  would 
not  be  a  justification  of  the  house 
in  imitating  his  acts.  Such  an  ene¬ 
my  ought  to  be  resisted  not  by  acts 
of  violence,  but  by  determined 
courage.  It  behoved  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  before  the  orders  could  have 
any  effect  on  foreign  nations,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  right. 
The  orders  of  council  could  not  he 
considered  as  measures  of  retalia¬ 
tion,  because  the  French  decree  of 
the  21st  November,  180(>,  had 
never  been  acted  upon  so  as  to  re¬ 
quire  such  a  retaliation. 

With  this  doctrine  the  master  of 
the  rolls  (Sir  William  Grant)  a- 
greed  in  part.  But,  when  the  ene¬ 
my  departed  from  justice,  we  were 
justified  in  retaliating  in  substance, 
and  not  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
form.  It  wjas  matter  of  astonish¬ 
ment  to  him,  to  hear  any  one  who 
had  uttered  a  syllable  in  support 
of  the  order  of  1807,  object  to  the 
orders  under  consideration.  The 
very  preamble  to  the  former  order 
was  a  confutation  of  Lord  H. 
Petty's  arguments,  and  those  of  his 
learned  friend,  Lawrence.  That  pre- 
amblestated  thegross  injustice  of  the 
French  decree  to  he  the  foundation 
of  the  order.  The  orders  in  coun¬ 
cil  only  declared  the  ports  of  France 
and  her  allies,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  their  produce  con¬ 
traband  of  war;  and  France  had 
done  the  same  by  this  country.  He 
considered  the  French  certificates 
of  origin  as  a  prohibition  of  neu¬ 
trals  from  carrying  British  goods, 

and 
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and  contended  that  this  was  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  nations;  and 
that  neutrals,  by  thus  admitting  that 
France  had  to  legislate  for  them, 
made  themselves  instruments  of 
France  against  us.  If  France  could 
continue  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  commerce  through  neutral  trade, 
whilst  we  were  suffering  every  in¬ 
jury  that  can  result  from  her  de¬ 
crees,  she  would  have  no  motive 
for  peace  ;  and  this  country  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  either  submitting  to  peace  upon 
any  terms,  or  of  continuing  the 
war  to  an  endless  period.  But  he 
thought  Europe  might  be  made  to 
feel  that  a  maritime  power  is  much 
less  dependant  upon  Europe,  than 
the  continent  is  upon  the  maritime 
power.  He  would  not  suffer  his 
country  to  perish,  merely  because 
the  measures  which  were  necessary 
for  its  preservation  might  press 
upon  neutral  commerce,  which  Bu¬ 
onaparte  had  before  violated. — : 
There  was  no  contract  without  a 
reciprocal  obligation  ;  and,  if  neu¬ 
trals  did  not  oblige  the  other  party 
to  adhere  to  the  law  of  nations,  they 
could  not  complain  of  us  for  not 
adhering  to  it.  Upon  these  grounds 
he  saw  no  reason  to  question  the 
propriety  of  those  orders  of  coun¬ 
cil,  which  would  impeach  the  or¬ 
der  of  January  1807,  issued  by  an 
administration,  —  which  certainly 
claimed  to  possess  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  wisdom,  consideration, 
and  learning  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Windham  admitted  that  the 
master  of  the  rolls  was  right  in 
the  position,  that  if  neutrals  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  restrictions  imposed 
by  a  belligerent,  the  other  belli¬ 
gerent  would  be  warranted  in  con¬ 
sidering  such  neutrals  as  a  party 
to  those  restrictions.  Even  then. 


however,  it  would  become  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  score  of  policy,  how  far 
neutrals,  so  acting,  should  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  enemy,  or  treated 
hostileiv.  A  good  deal  was  to  be 
said  on  this  bead,  particularly  re¬ 
specting  America.  Mr.  Windham 
proceeded  to  make  several  animad¬ 
versions  on  what  he  conceived  had 
been  expressed  by  the  master  of  the 
rolls.  But  here  it  would  be  nuga¬ 
tory  to  enter  at  all  into  these,  as 
that  honourable  gentleman  bad  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  had  not  uttered  a 
syllable  that  could  justify  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  in  imputing 
to  him  the  doctrines  which  he  was 
said  to  have  laid  down ;  and  that 
no  such  ideas  had  ever  entered  his 
mind.  Mr.  Windham  concluded 
with  declaring,  that  the  measure 
before  the  house  required  much  re¬ 
consideration ;  and  the  question  of 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  or¬ 
ders  in  council,  should  be  decided 
upon  before  they  entered  on  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  a  committee,  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  by  which  it  was  proposed 
that  they  should  be  followed  up. 

Sir  Arthur  Pigott  said,  that  the 
right  of  retaliation  was  an  incidental 
right,  growing  out  of  an  injury  pre¬ 
viously  received.  If  that  injury, 
the  injury  of  blockade,  had  not 
been  actually  suffered,  it  was  im-/ 
possible  that  we  could,  according  « 
to  any  law  either  of  nations  or  of 
reason,  or  even  according  to  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  word,  reta¬ 
liate,  by  blockading  the  enemy’s 
ports.  And  if  not  done  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  retaliation,  the  act  w  as  com¬ 
mitted  in  violation  of  all  law  what¬ 
ever.  But  it  was  said,  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  measure  had  been  adopted  by 
the  late  administration.  That,  if 
it  had  been  so,  w  ould  not  have  been 
any  justification.  But  the  contrary. 
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in  fact,  was  seen  by  the  explanation 
given  by  lord  Howick,  to  Mr. 
Rist,  the  Danish  minister.  “  It 
is  not  our  intention  that  our  orders 
should  affect  the  general  trade  of 
neutrals ;  but  only  to  prevent  the 
coasting  trade  of  France  and  her 
dependencies  from  being  carried 
on  by  neutrals,  as  that  species  of 
trade  was  such  as  properly  belong¬ 
ed  to  France  herself,  and  to  which 
neutrals  were  to  be  considered  as 
lending  themselves  unfairly..” 

The  question,  that  the  orders  in 
council  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  ways  and  means  being  put,  was 
carried  without  a  division.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  then 
stated,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
propose  to  the  house,  on  a  future 
day,  that  a  certain  amount  of  duty 
be  laid  on  almost  every  article  of 
commerce  to  be  exported  from  this 
country,  except  the  produce  of 
Great  Britain,  and  her  colonies. 
For  the  present,  he  staled  merely 
his  general  object.  A  resolution 
expressive  of  general  approbation, 
was  then  passed,  pro  forma . 

The  question  of  both  the  legality 
and  the  policy  of  the  orders  in 
council  was  brought  into  discussion 
in  the  house  of  peers,  on  the  1 5th 
of  February,  by  lord  Auckland; 
who,  in  calling  their  lordships’  at¬ 
tention  to  this  subject,  wished  them 
to  bear  in  mind  five  points.  He 
must  suppose,  in  the  first  place, 
that  ministers,  previously  to  their 
issuing  these  orders,  had  satisfied 
themselves  with  respect  to  their  le¬ 
gality,  both  as  relating  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  statute  law  ;  secondly, 
that  there  was  a  justifiable  ground 
for  issuing  these  orders;  thirdly, 
that  it  was  expedient  to  apply  that 
ground;  fourthly,  that  the  manner 
and  time  of  issuing  them  w  ere  pre¬ 


cisely  those  which  were  proper: 
the  fifth  point  was  of  a  more  trifling 
nature ;  but  one  on  which  their 
lordships  might  have  a  great  deal 
of  trouble ;  he  meant  the  intelligi¬ 
bility  of  the  orders.  The  injustice 
and  illegality  of  the  orders,  his  lord- 
ship  maintained  on  nearly  the  same 
grounds  that  were  taken  by  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  house  of  commons.  He 
concluded  bv  moving,  that  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee,  to  consider  of  the  orders 
of  council.  The  same  arguments, 
also,  though  placed  in  a  variety  of 
lights,  were  made  use  of  by  the 
lords  who  followed  lord  Auckland 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question. 

Lord  Erskine  admitted,  that  the 
violent  decree  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  gave  us  a  right  to  retali¬ 
ate  ;  but  to  retaliate  on  the  enemy  „ 
not  on  neutrals.  We  had  no  more 
right,  lie  maintained^  to  alter  the 
law  of  nations,  on  our  own  autho¬ 
rity  for  our  own  convenience,  than 
a  judge  here  had  to  alter  the  law' 
of  the  land  without  the  authority 
of  parliament.  But  after  ali,  what 
wras  the  value  of  this  decree  which 
Buouaparte,  intoxicated  with  his 
victories,  bad  issued  ?  What  was 
the  use  to  talk  of  blockading  Bri¬ 
tain,  when  he  had  scarcely  a  ship 
on  the  ocean  to  enforce  his  orders? 
He  might  as  well  have  talked  of 
blockading  the  moon. 

Lord  King  contended,  that  France 
had  not  put  her  decrees  in  execu¬ 
tion,  and  that  we  had  no  proof  that 
neutrals  would  submit  to  them. — 
As  to  the  argument  that  we  had  a 
right  to  hurt  our  enemy,  though  a 
neutral  might  be  injured  conse¬ 
quently,  he  denied  that  we  ought 
to  do  a  great  injury  to  a  neutral, 
in  order  to  hurt  our  enemy  a  little. 
With  regard  to  the  policy  of  the 

measure 
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measure,  Buonaparte  could  never 
have  put  his  decrees  in  execution, 
if  we  had  not  assisted  him  by  stop¬ 
ping  our  own  goods  while  finding 
their  way  to  the  continental  mar¬ 
kets.  Commerce  was  much  more 
necessary  to  us  than  to  France; 
and  therefore  it  was  folly  in  us  to 
act  upon  these  orders,  which  only 
secured  the  attainment  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  France. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  if  a  neutral 
power  granted  certain  advantages 
to  the  enemy,  then  we  had  an  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  insist  on  being 
admitted  to  the  same  advantages  ; 
or,  if  a  neutral  power  acquiesced 
from  weakness,  in  the  demands  of 
the  enemy,  all  that  we  could  injus¬ 
tice  require,  was,  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  demand,  the  enemy 
should  not  be  placed  in  a  better 
situation  in  regard  to  her  than  we 
were.  But  we  had  no  right,  be¬ 
cause  the  enemy  violated  the  rights 
of  one  neutral,  to  violate  the  rights 
of  all  neutrals;  for  if  this  principle 
were  once  admitted,  it  would  lead 
to  an  extension  of  hostilities  over 
the  whole  civilized  world.  The 
foundation  of  the  orders  in  council 
was  stated  in  the  preamble  to  be, 
that  neutral  states  had  not  obtained 
the  revocation  of  the  French  de¬ 
cree  ;  a  circumstance  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  no  importance  what¬ 
ever  ;  for  if  it  was  not  executed,  it 
was  the  same  thing  as  if  it  had 
never  been  published.  It  could 
not  be  asserted  that  America  had 
acquiesced  in  this  decree.  Having 
then  mentioned  several  facts  iy 
proof  of  this,  he  said,  that  if  any 
thing,  after  all  the  circumstances 
which  he  had  enumerated,  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  evince  tire  determination 
of  America  not  to  submit  to  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  her  rights  on  the  part  of 


France,  the  embargo  lately  laid  on 
her  shipping,  not  after  receiving 
the  British  orders  in  council,  but 
after  the  receipt  of  advices  from 
France,  would  be  amply  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.  The  old  argu¬ 
ments  which  were  used  in  favour 
of  the  dispensing  power  of  raising 
ship  money,  &c.  were,  like  the 
present  measure,  justified  on  the 
plea  of  necessity.  He  had  always 
thought,  however,  that  our  ances¬ 
tors  had  set  these  questions,  and 
all  of  a  similar  nature,  to  rest,  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution.  Lord 
G.  contended,  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  orders  were  unintelligi¬ 
ble.  He  w  ould  undertake  to  prove, 
that  in  four  clauses  of  the  same  pa¬ 
ragraph,  they  contained  four  direct 
contradictions.  Lord  G.  proceeded 
to  shew  the  extreme  impolicy  of 
the  orders.  They  tended  to  effect 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  w'hole 
commercial  relations  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  both  with  belligerent  and  com¬ 
mercial  powers.  They  tended  to 
subject  this  country  to  a  loss  in  the 
same  proportion  that  they  distressed 
the  enemy.  This  principle  of  forc¬ 
ing  trade  into  our  markets,  would 
have  disgraced  the  darkest  ages  of 
monopoly.  The  orders  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  defeat  their  own  object. 
No  ship  would  submit  to  the  igno¬ 
miny  of  touching  and  paying  tri¬ 
bute  at  a  British  port,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  itself  to  cap¬ 
ture  and  confiscation  by  the  French. 

Lord  Auckland  was  replied  to, 
and  the  orders  in  council  defended, 
by  the  earl  of  Bathurst.  The  order 
of  the  7lh  of  January,  1807,  he 
observed,  did  distinctly  assert  the 
right  of  his  majesty  to  adopt  farther 
measures  of  retaliation,  if  France 
did  not,  in  the  mean  time,  recede 
from  the  violent  pretensions  on 
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which  the  decree  of  the  21st  No¬ 
vember  1806,  was  founded.  France 
had  not  receded ;  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  bead  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  had  ordered  a  more  ri¬ 
gorous  execution  of  the  decree; 
and,  therefore,  the  British  order  of 
November  11,  1807,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  orders,  became  necessary. 
It  was  found  expedient  to  regulate 
that  trade,  which  could  not  be  prohi¬ 
bited.  With  this  view  the  orders  in 
council  were  issued;  which  were,  in 
fact,  a  compromise  between  bellige¬ 
rent  rights  and  commercial  interests. 
In  making  the  enemy,  however,  feel 
his  own  acts  of  violence,  every  pos¬ 
sible  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
Lord  Auckland  had  expressed  his 
wonder,  that  neutrals  were  allowed 
to  trade  with  the  enemy’s  colonies, 
whereas  an  opposite  policy  would 
have  tended  to  relieve  our  own 
West  India  planters  and  merchants, 
from  that  pressure  which  affected 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  the  produce  beyond 
the  demand. 

To  this  remark,  lord  Bathurst  re¬ 
plied,  that  this,  in  fact,  was  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  boon  to  the  Americans,  and 
must  be  to  them  of  great  value  ; 
because,  when  intelligence  arrived 
in  America,  of  the  intention  of  the 
French  government  rigorously  to 
execute  the  decree,  and  the  em¬ 
bargo  was  in  consequence  resorted 
to,  the  general  impression  there 
w  as,  that  we  would  resort  to  mea¬ 
sures  of  retaliation,  which  would 
amount  to  a  prohibition  of  their 
trade  with  those  colonies.  It  was 
intended,  that  all  American  do¬ 
mestic  produce  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  through  this  country  with¬ 
out  the  payment  of  any  duty,  ex¬ 
cept  the  articje  of  Cotton.)"  As  it 
Vol.  L. 
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was  found  that  the  surplus  pro¬ 
duce  of  our  own  colonies,  beyond 
our  own  consumption,  was  not 
above  a  third  of  what  was  wanted 
for  the  supply  of  the  continent,  it 
"as  thought  expedient  to  admit  of 
the  trade  with  the  enemv’s  colo- 
mes :  with  the  intention,  however, 
that  the  produce  of  such  colonies 
should,  iu  the  circuitous  trade 
through  this  country,  be  subjected 
to  a  duty,  sufficiently  high,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  having  advantages  over  our 
own  colonial  produce;  and  also  for 
embarrassing  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy. 

The  legality  and  justice  of  the 
orders  in  council,  was  also  main¬ 
tained  by  the  lord  chancellor  and 
lord  Hawkesbury.  From  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  French  decree  of 
November  21,  the  chancellor  con¬ 
tended,  that  Buonaparte  must  have 
meant  not  only  to  exclude  British 
produce  and  manufactures  from 
his  ports,  but  also  to  prevent  all 
trade  whatever  in  British  commo¬ 
dities.  Whoever  traded  with  Great 
Britain,  was  to  be  considered  as  an 
enemy  to  France :  which  was  a  > 
flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of 
neutrals  and  the  law  of  nations. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  predicted, 
from  the  orders  of  council,  a  great 
many  commercial  advantages.  With 
regard  to  the  point  of  legality,  he 
insisted  chiefly  on  the  old  argil - 
mtntum  ad  hominem  taken  from 
the  order  of  council,  Jan.  7. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  wished 
the  orders  to  be  considered,  not  on 
their  comparative,  but  their  own 
positive  merits.  He  believed  that 
they  had  been  infinitely  mischiev¬ 
ous.  They  injured  neutrals  much 
more  than  the  enemy  ;  and  were, 
in  his  opinion,  tantamount  to  a  de-^ 
claration  of  war  against  America. 

IXtI  '  *  Lord 
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Lord  viscount  Sidmouth  was  de¬ 
sirous,  that  the  orders  might  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  fully 
investigating  this  important  subject ; 
on  which  lie  had'  not  yet  been  able 
to  form  a  decided  opinion. 

The  house  then  divided.  For 
lord  Auckland's  motion  48 — A- 
gainst  it  l()6. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  house 
of  commons,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who 
had  moved  for  some  papers  rela¬ 
tive  to  America,  but  which  were 
not  yet  ready  to  be  laid  before  the 
houye,  said,  that  he  hop£d  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would 
agree  to  postpone  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill,  relative  to  the  orders 
of  council,  for  three  or  four  days, 
as  the  subject  was  hot  only  mo¬ 
mentous  but  intricate. 

The*,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
could  not  see  the  necessity  of  the 
papers  called  for. 

After  some  little  debate  on 
this  point,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved, 
“  That  the  second  reading  of  the 
said  bill  be  now  read,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  discharged.” 

After  some  observations  on  both 
sides,  the  house  divided.  For  dis¬ 
charging  the  order  81 — Against  it 
113.  But  it  was  finally  agreed, 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
should  be  postponed  till  Thursday 
the  18th,  upon  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  that  there  should  be  no 
delay  required  beyond  that  day : 
when,  accordingly,  the  order  of  the 
day  was  moved  for  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  orders  of  council  hill. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Eden,  the  earl  Temple,  Mr.  Ilib- 
bert,  Mr.  William  Smith,  and  lord 
II.  Petty;  and  supported  by  the 
advocate  general,  (sir  John  Nichols) 
Air.  Rose,  and  lord  Castlereagh. 


In  the  preceding  discussions  on 
the  orders  in  council,  in  both 
Jiouses,  the  debate  was  confined 
almost  solely  to  the  justice,  or  le¬ 
gality  of  the  measure.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  policy  seemed  to  have  been 
industriously  avoided ;  or  when 
brought  forward,  it  was  touched  on 
but  slightly.  In  the  debate  of  this 
night,  and  in  subsequent  debates, 
the  question  of  policy  was  fully  as 
ixuch  discussed  as  that  of  legality. 

Lord  Temple  observed,  that 
there  was  now'  onlv  one  neutral, 
by  whose  means  our  commerce 
might  be  carried  on,  and  why  did 
we  assist  the  views  of  Buonaparte, 
by  closing  up  this  outlet  ?  Bv  these 
orders  we  were  distressing  our  own 
colonies,  by  bringing  so  much  pro¬ 
duce  into  competition  with  theirs, 
as  far  as  exportation  to  foreign 
markets  was  concerned.  We  were 
preventing  the  Americans  from  car¬ 
rying  off’  the  surplus  of  our  Indian 
commodities,  and  by  stopping  up 
their  channels  of  trade,  rendered 
them  less  able  to  purchase  our  own 
manufactures. 

Mr.  Hibbert  denied,  that  in  these 
orders  there  was  any  particular 
view  to  the  interests  of  the  West 
India  trade.  The  great  quantity 
of  goods  which  wr5uld  be  brought 
here  for  exportation  would  inter¬ 
fere,  whatever  the  duty  might  be, 
with  the  exportation  of  our  own  • 
commodities. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  having  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  was  not  expected  to 
lie  able  to  compel  Buonaparte  to 
rescind  his  decree,  and  that  all  that 
could  be  done,  w  as,  to  press  so  heavily 
on  the  people,  as  to  force  them  to 
smuggle ;  said,  that  the  question 
came  to  this :  whether  we  should 
run  the  risk  of  provoking  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  America,  or  continuing  her 
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.  embargo,  in  order  to  try  bow  much 
we  could  smuggle  into  the  coiffi- 
lient  ?  If  we  were  determined  to 
smuggle,  we  ought  to  consider  how 
we  could  smuggle  most  successfully. 
In  this  view,  the  policy  of  these  or¬ 
ders  was  most  extraordinary;  for 
it  appeared  that  ministers  expected 
to  smuggle  more,  by  having  all  ves¬ 
sels  excluded  from  France,  than 
they  could  have  done  if  certain 
vessels  had  been  freely  admitted. 

Lord  Petty  observed,  that  when 
an  American  captain,  finding  him¬ 
self  in  a  British  port,  should  disco¬ 
ver,  that  the  grand  figure  of  the 
king’s  prerogative  was  changed  in¬ 
to  tiie  appearance  of  a  custom¬ 
house  officer,  he  might  say,  “I 
thought  I  was  seized  in  right  of  the 
king’s  prerogative.”  “  Oh  !  yes 
says  the  officer,  “  but  I  will  agree 
to  sell  you  the  king’s  prerogative. 
I  keep  the  king’s  shop,  and  if  you 
pay  me  25,  or  301.  you  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  your  original  destination.” 
This  was  so  very  contrary  to  the 
avowed  intention  of  the  bill,  that 
it  brought  into  his  mind  the  idea 
of  something  foreign  to  that  a- 

C5 

vowed  intention  getting  into  any 
other  parliamentary  proceeding. 

In  defence  of  the  orders  in  coun¬ 
cil,  the  advocate  general  said,  that 
the  French  government  falsely  as¬ 
suming  that  tjie  British  govern¬ 
ment  had  declared  ports  under  the 
dominion  of  France  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade,,  without  placing  aim¬ 
ed  ships  to  exercise  and  enforce 
that  blockade;  and  claiming  a  right 
to  retaliate  on  the  same  principles, 
declared  the  British  islands  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  But  the  fact  was, 
that  in  the  most  extensive  block¬ 
ade,  published  by  this  country, 
which  extended  from  the  Elbe  to 
Brest,  a  particular  inquiry  had  been 


made,  whether  there  was  a  naval 
force  sufficient  to  execute  that 
blockade  according  to  the  terms  of 
public  law.  The  result  of  that 
inquiry  was,  to  shew  that  there  was 
an  ample  force,  and  that  force  was 
employed  accordingly.  The  reta¬ 
liation  on  the  French  decree  was 
gradual,  moderate,  and  dignified. 
If  by  our  retaliation,  France  should 
be  deprived  of  many  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  articles  of  daily  consumption, 
the  French  would,  in  the  course  of 
a  little  time,  be  forced  to  become 
the  violators  of  the  prohibition  of 
their  own  government.  —  There 
were  French  houses  established  in 
America,  to  facilitate,  by  means  of 
American  ships,  the  colonial  trade 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 
And  it  was  from  these  French 
houses,  that  a  great  part  of  the  late 
groundless  outcry  against  Great 
Britain  proceeded.  It  should  be 
recollected,  that  in  all  engagements, 
express  or  implied,  between  belli¬ 
gerent  and  neutrals,  there  were 
neutral  duties  as  well  as  neutral 
rights;  and  that  belligerents  had 
direct  obligations  towards  them- 
selves,  as  well  as  collateral  obliga¬ 
tions  towards  their  neighbours.  If 
a  neutral  power  allowed  its  terri¬ 
tory  to  be  violated  by  one  belli¬ 
gerent,  it  was  bound  to  allow  an 
equal  latitude  to  the  opposite  bel- 
ligent.  The  same  principle  held 
at  sea;  and  if  America  submitted 
to  the  intervention  of  France,  the 
intervention  should  be  permitted  on 
the  part  of  Britain. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  that  these  orders 
were  not  intended  as  a  measure  of 
finance.  The  duties  were  imposed 
in  older  to  distress  the  enemy. 
Even  all  our  cruizers  could  not 
prevent  smuggling.  It  might  be 
easily  conceived  then  that  the 
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French  could  not  possibly  prevent 
our  commodities  from  being  smug¬ 
gled  iuto  the  continent. 

Lord  Castle  reagh  assured  the 
house,  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  extremely  anxious  to  avert  the 
interruption  of  peace  and  amity  with 
America.  But  we  were  not,  from 
the  mere  apprehension  of  a  war 
with  America,  to  shrink  from  the 
assertion  of  those  maritime  rights, 
which  are  so  essential  to  our  na¬ 
tional  strength  and  prosperity  :  our 
means  of  shutting  up  the  produce 
of  America  in  her  ports,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  vast  marine,  were  far 
more  extensive  than  her  means  of 
excluding  us.  And  consequently, 
a  considerable  portion  of  what  this 
country  now  exports  to  America, 
would  find  its  way  into  that  coun¬ 
try,  notwithstanding  a  war. 

On  a  division  of  the  house,  there 
appeared — For  the  second  read¬ 
ing  214 — Against  it  $4. 

Next  day,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  consequence  of 
an  amendment  he  intended  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  orders  of|  council 
bill,  proposed  that  it  should  that 
night  go  through  a  committee  pro 
forma;  that  the  report  should  be 
received  on  Monday,  and  that  on 
Tuesday,  a  recommitment  should 
take  place,  when  the  hill  might  he 
discussed.  Tire  principle  of  the 
alteration,  was,  to  limit  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill,  by  rendering  the 
duties  imposed  by  it  applicable  to 
articles  imported  in  such  vessels 
only  as  sailed  from  their  own  ports, 
after  they  had  received  notice  of 
the  measure. 

Ori  a  motion  for  the  speaker’s 
leaving  the  chair,  after  a  little  con¬ 
versation  among  Mr.  Perceval, 
Mr,  Davy  Giddy.  Mr.  Brand,  and 
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Mr.  H.  Martin,  the  house  divided. 
Ayes  113 — Noes  32. 

February  24.' — The  House  of 
Commons  in  a  committee  on  the 
orders  in  council  bill. 

A  bill  for  intercourse  with  Ame¬ 
rica,  had  been  introduced  into 
parliament,  and  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  orders  of  council  bill.  Be  ¬ 
tween  these  two  bills,  it  was  ob¬ 
served  by  certain  members  in  op¬ 
position,  that  there  were  some 
glaring  inconsistencies,  which  made 
it  impossible  that  they  should  both 
be  carried  into  effect  at  the  same 
time.  The  American  treaty  being 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
orders  of  council  bill, 

Mr.  Tierney  wished  to  know, 
what  could  possibly  be  the  object 
of  this  absurdity — what  could  be 
the  propriety  of  carrying  on  two 
biilsat  the  same  time,  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  each  other  1 

Mr.  Rose  said,  that  there  was  a 
seeming  incongruity ;  but  in  the 
American  treaty  bill  there  was  a 
clause  to  allow  its  being  altered  or 
repealed,  if  necessary,  at  any  time 
during  the  present  session.  In  the 
present  bill  America  was  placed  on 
the  footing  of  tire  most  favoured 
nation. 

Mr.  Tierney  thought  it  quite  im¬ 
proper  to  carry  on  t«vo  inconsistent 
bills  at  the  same  time.  He  thought 
it  would  be  much  better  to  delay 
the  present  proceedings  till  it  should 
be  ascertained,  whether  we  could 
come  to  any  arrangement  with 
America. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  what  was  called  con¬ 
tradiction  was  no  more  than  this  ; 
that  there  were  certain  provisions 
in  this  bill  which  altered  those  of 
the  oilier.  The  intercourse  bill 
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was  not  a  new  arrangement  with 
America.  It  was  the  continuance 
of  an  old  one,  an  act  of  the  23d  of 
the  king,  which  we  might  alter  as  to 
us  seemed  proper.  It  was  judged 
adviseable  to  continue  it  a  short 
time  longer,  in  order  to  shew  a  dif¬ 
ferent  spirit  from  that  of  America, 
and  leave  her  time  to  consider 
coolly  of  the  measure  she  had 
adopted  in  a  moment  of  spleen. 
No  inconvenience  would  result  from 
passing  both  together. 

On  t l»e  reading  of  the  second 
clause,  Mr.  Whitbread  rose  to 
move,  that  the  words  “  Jesuits 
bark”  be  omitted.  There  was  no 
reason  whatever  to  suppose,  that 
the  pressure  from  want  of  common 
bark  would  be  such  as  to  induce 
the  enemy  to  apply  for  peace. 
The  continent  was  supplied  with 
bark  as  well  as  sugar  for  two 
years  consumption  ;  so  that  it  must 
be  a  long  time  before  the  right 
honourable  gentleman’s  scheme 
could  operate.  It  was,  in  fact,  in 
the  view  that  Mr.  Perceval  had  of 
the  subject,  the  most  childish  and 
nugatory  that  could  be  conceived. 
In  another  point  of  view,  it  was 
detestable,  inhuman,  atrocious,  and 
might  occasion  severe  retaliation. 

If  the  committee  agreed  to  the 
proposition  of  endeavouring,  to  pre¬ 
vent  bark  from  reaching  the  conti¬ 
nent,  instead  of  throwing  the 
odium  of  a  want  of  humanity  on 
the  character  of  Buonaparte,  a  re¬ 
flection  would  he  cast  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  own  country,  where¬ 
as  much  might  be  gaiued  by  miti¬ 
gated  rigour  towards  an  enemy,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  all  ideas  of  principles  of 
humanity. 

V 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
said,  that  the  present  bill  only  im¬ 
posed  a  duty  on  bark.  The  pro¬ 


hibition  was  to  be. the  subject  of  a 
separate  bill.  But  as  the  honour* 
able  gentleman  was  of  opinion, 
that  no  inconvenience  would  be 
felt  from  this  on  the  continent, 
there  appeared  in  his  own  view  to 
he  no  good  reason  for  his  motion. 
He  observed,  however,  that  he  had 
good  information  that  the  want  of 
both  bark  and  sugar  was  severely 
felt  on  the  continent.  In  the  bill 
for  the  prohibition,  there  was  to  be 
a  provision  to  enable  bis  majesty  to 
grant  licences  for  the  exportation 
of  bark  under  certain  circumstances. 
It  was  intended  thereby  to  prevent 
the  bark  from  being  exported,  un¬ 
less  the  enemy  chose  to  admit 
oilier  articles  at  the  same  time.  If, 
therefore,  they  felt  any  great  dis¬ 
tress  for  the  want  of  it,  they  had 
only  to  take  it  on  the  prescribed 
conditions.  As  to  the  fine  senti¬ 
mental  view  that  had  been  given 
of  a  war  of  this  kind,  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  privations  in  a 
besieged  town. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  observed,  that 
the  general  of  a  blockading  army 
might  fairly  hope,  that  he  might  be 
likely  to  make  some  impression  on 
the  besieged  army,  or  of  making 
the  general  of  the  garrison  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  feelings  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  inhabitants ;  but  could  it  be 
supposed  that  a  similar  impression 
could  be  made  on  the  feelings  of  that 
general  who  at  present  commanded 
the  great  garrison  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion?  The  measure  might  possibly  ex¬ 
cite  a  more  general  union  of  hatred 
against  the  English  nation,  amongst 
all  ranks  of  the  Trench  people.  It 
might  add  to  the  ferocity,  or  unfeel¬ 
ing  character  of  the  contest ;  but  it 
could  not  possibly  be  the  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  it. 
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On  a  division  of  the  house,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread  was  negatived.  For  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion  !  67 — Against  it  76. 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  26. — On 
the  third  reading  of  the  American 
intercourse  bill,  lord  Auckland  ob¬ 
jected,  as  he  had  done  on  sundry 
occasions  before,  to  this  bill,  as  be¬ 
ing  in  many  of  its  provisions  in  di¬ 
rect  contradiction  to  the  bill  now 
before  the  other  house,  intended  to 
carry  into  effect  certain  parts  of  the 
orders  of  council ;  and  he  urged 
the  tendency  of  those  orders  to  irri¬ 
tate  America,  and  particularly  re¬ 
marked  on  the  warning  to  he  given 
to  neutrals;  and  the  object  of 
which  appeared  to  be  to  force  them 
into  our  ports. 

Lord  Bathurst  observed,  that  the 
warning  was  intended  only  for  the 
purpose,  that  the  neutral  should 
refrain  from  going  to  a  blockaded 
port;  but  the  vessel  so  warned 
would  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  a 
port  not  blockaded  to  the  ports  of 
this  country,  or  to  return  to  its  own 
ports. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  the  oh- 
ject  in  passing  the  present  bill  was, 
to  give  time  for  making  arrange¬ 
ments  respecting  American  com¬ 
merce  ;  which  if  the  former  act 
was  suffered  to  expire  could  not  he 
carried  on  to  this  country  in  Ame¬ 
rican  vessels.  The  bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

•  House  of  Peers,  Feb.  2ffi — Lord 
St.  John  rose,  in  pursuance  of  no¬ 
tice,  to  move  certain  resolutions  re¬ 
specting  the  orders  in  council.  Af¬ 
ter  reviewing  the  explanations  given 
by  the  French  government,  of  its 
decree  of  die  21st  November,  and 
of  the  documents  tending  to  shew 
that  the  Americans  had  neither  ac¬ 
quiesced,  nor  meant  to  acquiesce  in 


that  decree,  he  read  the  following 
resolutions : 

“  That  previous  to  the  11th  of 
November  last,  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment  was  not  in  possession  of 
any  proof,  nor  supposed  ground  of 
belief,  that  the  United  States  of 
America  had  acquiesced  in  or  sub¬ 
mitted  to,  or  intended  to  acquiesce 
in,  or  submit  to  the  execution  of  such 
parts  of  the  decree  of  the  2 1st  of 
Nov.  1 806,  as  purported  to  impose 
on  neutral  commerce  restraints  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  law  of  nations. 

“  That  it  does  not  appear,  that 
the  said  decree,  in  so  far  as  it  may 
have  been  supposed  to  relate  to 
captures  at  sea,  was  in  any  one  in¬ 
stance  carried  into  execution  by 
the  prize  courts  of  France,  or  her 
allies,  previous  to  the  1 1th  of  No¬ 
vember  last. 

“  That  on  the  18th  of  October 
last,  the  ministers  of  the  United 
States  at  this  court,  officially  ap¬ 
prized  his  majesty’s  secretary  of 
slate,  that  their  government  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  of  France,  satis¬ 
factory  explanations  aiyJ  assurances; 
end  that,  in  fact,  the  same  never 
had  been  enforced  against  the  neu¬ 
tral  commerce  of  the  United  Stales. 

“  That  no  official  denial  of  the 
facts  so  asserted  by  the  American 
ministers,'  appears  to  have  been 
made  on  the  part  of  his  majesty’s 
secretary  of  state  ;  nor  any  grounds 
alleged  by  him,  on  which  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  American  ministers 
could  be  questioned. 

“  That  under  such  circumstances, 
the  issuing  the  orders  of  council  of 
the  lltli  and  25th  of  November 
last  (which  orders  purported  to 
compel  the  trading  vessels  of  the 
said  United  States,  in  ail  their  voy¬ 
ages  to  and  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  to  touch  at  the  ports  of 
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this  country,  and  to  be  there  sub¬ 
jected,  by  the  authority  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government,  to  many  and 
grievous  restrictions),  is  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
of  the  rights  and  independance  of  a 
friendly  power.” 

On  the  first  motion  being  read, 
flie  duke  of  Montrose  contended, 
on  the  usual  grounds,  that  the  or¬ 
ders  of  council  were  proper,  just, 
and  necessary,  and  concluded  by 
moving  the  previous  question. 

A  short  debate  ensued,  into 
which  (consisting  mostly  of  the  re¬ 
petitions  of  what  had.  been  said 
again  and  again)  we  shall  not  en¬ 
ter  any  fart  her  than  to  notice  a 
shrewd  argument,  brought  forward 
by  the  earl  of  Galloway,  who  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  justification  of  mi¬ 
nisters  might  he  drawn  from  the 
speeches  of  noble  lords  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  who  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  made  the  reser¬ 
vation,  that  the  maintenance  of  our 
maritime  rights  ought  to  be  para¬ 
mount  to  every  other  considera¬ 
tion.  The  orders  of  council  he 
considered  as  both  a  just  and  a 
wise  measure,  which  should  there¬ 
fore  have  his  support. 

On  the  previous  question,  that 
the  motions  he  now  put,  the  house 
divided.  Contents  4-7 — Non-Con¬ 
tents  Ob. 

House  of  Commons,  March  3. — * 
Lord  H.  Petty,  after  adverting,  to 
the  importance  of  every  topic  con¬ 
nected  witn  a  subject  of  so  great 
magnitude  as  the  orders  of  coun¬ 
cil,  said,  that  the  house  must  be 
desirous  of  obtaining  as  much  ni- 
fonmition  respecting  them  as  could 
be  given.  Their  object  was  to  im¬ 
pose  duties  on  the  re-exportation  of 
certain  articles,  which  were  to  be 
mported  int  p  this  country  before 


they  could  be  carried  to  flip  con¬ 
tinent  ;  but  without  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  our  allies  this  object  could 
not  be  attained,  and  the  orders 
would  be  as  completely  nugatory 
as  if  they  had  never  been  issued  or 
acted  upon.  The  Americans,  for 
instance,  might  carry  cotton,  and 
the  other  articles  on  which  it  was 
proposed  to  impose  a  duty,  to  Swe¬ 
den  ;  and  what  assurance  had  mi¬ 
nisters,  that  the  government  of  Swe¬ 
den,  instead  of  imposing  corres-- 
poiiding  duties,  would  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  af¬ 
forded  by  tiie  system  which  we 
were  adopting,  to  convert  that 
country  into  a  commercial  depdt, 
for  supplying,  the  continent  with 
those  very  articles,  winch  it  was  the 
object  of  ministers  to  prevent  from 
reaching  the  continent. 

On  this  ground,  lord  Petty  mov¬ 
ed,  that  an  humble  address  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  majesty,  for  ordering 
to  be  laid  before  the  house,  the 
substance  of  all  communications 
which 'have  passed*  between  this  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  powers  at  enmity 
with  this  country,  in  Europe,  on 
the  subject  of  the  orders  in  coun¬ 
cil,  of  the  11th  of  November  last, 
previous  or  subsequent  to  their  be¬ 
ing  issued. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
informed'  the  house,  that  there  was 
no  disinclination  whatever  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty’s  allies,  to  con¬ 
cur  in  the  system  which  govern-' 
ment  had  found  expedient  to  adopt 
in  the  present  period  of  the  war; 
and  that  assurances  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Sweden  in  particular, 
of  the  willingness  of  that  govern¬ 
ment,  to  give  every  facility  for  car¬ 
rying  that  system  into  full  effect. 
Besides,  the  measure  itself  was  not, 
as  had  been  stated,  dependant  for 
[G  4}  effect 
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effect  upon  the  co-operation  of  Swe¬ 
den,  or  of  any  other  power;  for  its 
principle  extended  to  a  declaration, 
that  all  the  ports  subject  to  the  control 
or  dominion  of  the  enemy  were  held 
in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  this 
blockade  might  be  enforced  with 
regard  to  the  allies  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  neutrals.  The  difficulty, 
therefore,  which  the  noble  lord  had 
started,  was  in  the  first  place  un¬ 
founded  in  point  of  fact;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  if  it  did  arise,  we  had  the 
remedy  completely  inour  own  power. 

A  debate  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  Dr.  Lawrence 
wished  to  know,  whether  any  com¬ 
munication  on  the  subject  of  the 
orders  in  council  had  been  made  to 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  who,  of  all  fo¬ 
reign  potentates,  was  the  one  to 
whose  general  policy  the  present 
measure  was  most  consonant. 

On  a  division  of  the  house,  there 
appeared — For  the  question  71 — 
Against  it  139* 

General  Gascoigne  stated,  that 
he  had  in  his  hand  a  petition  a- 
gainst  the  regulations  of  the  orders 
in  council,  from  some  hundreds  of 
the  most  respectable  merchants  in 
Liverpool,  not  more  respectable 
for  their  extensive  dealings  than 
their  excellent  characters  in  private 
life.  One  half  of  the  whole  trade 
of  Liverpool  would  be  endangered 
by  the  new  regulations. 

The  speaker  asked,  whether  it 
was  a  petition  against  the  duty  bill 
under  the  orders  in  council. 

General  Gascoigne  could  only 
say,  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
was  not  particularly  against  the 
du  tie's. 

The  speaker  stated  the  usage  of 
the  house-  to  be  not  to  receive  any 
petition  against  a  duty-bill. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
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too  stated,  that  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  the  house,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  petition 
could  be  received. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  observed,  that 
when  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  was  first  asked,  if  duties  were 
his  object,  he  answered,  “  Oh,  no! 
it  is  all  matter  of  regulation — 
it  rests  entirely  on  the  king's  pre¬ 
rogative.  The  duty  is  not  the 
object  of  the  bill.”  But  now,  it 
seems,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  is  driven  to  another  shift, 
and  says  the  duty  is  every  thing; 
and,  for  that  reason,  as  it  is  a  mo¬ 
ney  bill,  the  people  of  England 
must  not  be  allowed  to  petition 
against  it ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  they  would  rest  satisfied  with 
this  quibbling  sort  of  argument. — 
The  whole  substance  and  design  of 
the  petition,  as  might  have  been 
collected  from  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  made 
the  motion,  was  directed  against  the 
orders  in  council  and  not  against  the 
paltry  duties. — Then  how  could  it 
be  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  a  petition  against  the  raising 
of  duties  ] 

After  a  good  deal  of  farther  de¬ 
bate,  the  house  divided.  For  re¬ 
ceiving  the  petition  80 — Against  it 
12S. 

Next  day,  Mr.  Tierney,  at  the 
request,  and  in  the  absence  of  gene¬ 
ral  Gascoigne,  offered  a  petition 
against  the  orders  of  council,  fram¬ 
ed  in  consequence  of  the  rejection 
of  the  petition  from  the  merchants 
ot  Liverpool.  The  petition  being 
incompatible  with  the  forms  of  the 
house,  the  present  was  framed  to 
suit  those  forms ;  and  this  was  the 
reason  why  it  was  signed  only  with 
the  names  of  the  three  gentlemen 
who  acted  as  tlelegates,  instead  of 
,  the 
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the  four  hundred  merchants  who 
had  signed  the  other. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
having  heard  the  prayer  of  the  pe¬ 
tition  read,  feared  it  still  militated 
against  the  forms  of  the  house, 
as  adverting  and  being  applicable 
principally,  if  not  exclusively  to  the 
duty  bill. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  it  was  applied 
simply  to  the  orders  of  council,  and 
that  he  had  the  authority  of  the  pe¬ 
titioners  to  state,  that  they  did  not 
petition  against  the  bill,  but  against 
the  orders  of  council. 

After  not  a  little  farther  debate, 
in  which  other  speakers  took  a 
part,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
question,  the  house  divided.  For 
receiving  the  petition  57 — Against 
it  tli.  Other  petitions  were  pre¬ 
sented  against  the  bill,  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  success. 

House  of  Commons,  March  10. 
—  After  a  tong  debate,  the  ques¬ 
tion,  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a 
third  time,  was  carried  by  140  a- 
gainst  67  • 

Many  were  the  petitions  pre¬ 
sented,  and  repeated  and  long  the 
discussions  that  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  the  orders  of  council,  in 
the  house  of  peers,  which  discus¬ 
sions  were  the  same  in  substance 
with  those  that  had  so  often  and  so 
zealously  occupied  the  house  of 
commons. 

The  principal  opponents  of  the 
measure,  were  the  earl  of  Lauder¬ 
dale,  lord  Auckland,  lord  Erskine, 
lord  Vassal  Holland,  and  lord 
Grenville. 

The  principal  supporters,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Ba¬ 
thurst,  and  lord  Havvkesbury. 

*  Ivord  Erskine  is  a  rolijrions  man.  Se 
the  hoiijc  of  lords,  April  13,  180?.  Ann 
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On  the  25th  of  March,  the  or¬ 
ders  of  council  bill  was  read  and 
passed,  by  52  against  19. 

It  was  not  a  little  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  difficulties  to  which  botli 
the  opponents  and  the  supporters 
of  the  orders  of  council  bill  were 
reduced  ;  while  the  former  endea¬ 
voured  to  reconcile  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
honour,  and  the  law  of  nations,  to 
the  interests  and  exigencies  of  the 
state  in  any  situation  ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  at  the  same  time  that  they  did 

%■ 

not  hesitate  to  exercise  the  greatest 
severities  against  unoffending  neu¬ 
trals,  contended  that  they  still  re- 
spected  and  obeyed  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions.  There  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  on  either  side,  if  the  mi¬ 
nisterialists  had  boldly  asserted, 
with  Mr.  Hobbes,  that  mankind, 
or  at  least  that  nations  (and  this  last 
position  seems  to  be  pretty  near 
the  truth)  are  by  nature  in  a  state 
of  war ;  and  if  their  opponents  liad 
maintained  ’  with  the  stoics,  the 
principle  of  Fiat  Justitia  Ruai 
Cesium.  This  sublime  doctrine 
was  not,  indeed,  altogether  incon¬ 
sistent  with  that  of  lord  Erskine, 
who,  when  the  orders  in  council 
were  brought  into  discussion  in  the 
house  of  peers,  on  the  23d  of 
March,  recommended,  instead  of 
domineering  at  sea,  a  circumnavi¬ 
gation  of  charity,  like  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  Howard  ;  and  maintained, 
that  an  adherence  to  the  orders  of 
council  would  subject  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  the  final,  everlasting  curse 
of  “  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me 
not*." 

This  doctrine  of  lord  Erskines 
must  be  verv  agreeable  to  Buona* 

parte : 

0  his  lordship's  declaration  on  this  point  in 
Reg.  Vol.  XLIX./p.  1 6 1 . 
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parte  *:  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
subtle  argumentation  of  those  who 
attempted  to  reconcile  measures  of 
oppression  towards  neutral  nations 
with  the  principles  of  good  faith 
and  justice,  amounted  to  little 
more  than  this,  that  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  would  observe  the  law  of 
nations  to  such  states  as  were  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  enforce  that  law  in 
then  own  behalf. 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  22. — 
The  older  of  the  day  having  been 
read,  for  taking  certain  papers  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  connections  between  the 
East  India  company  and  the  nabob 
of  Oude  into  consideration. 

Lord  Folkestone  moved,  that 
these  papers  should  be  now  taken 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Creevey  rose,  to  give  his  ne¬ 
gative  to  the  proposition.  Were 
parliament  to  come  to  a  decision 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  marquis 
of  Wellesley,  (which  was  t lie  ob¬ 
ject  'of  the  motion)  by  that  night’s 
vote,  he  asserted  that  it  would 
cornu  r  an  act  of  injustice  towards 
that  no  big  person,  and  be  wanting  in 
its  ut  v  both  to  itself  and  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  kud  in  proposing  some  far¬ 
ther  delay,  he  fully  expected  the 
Support  of  those  gentlemen  who 
had  not  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  papers,  who,  he  was  con¬ 
vinced,  formed  a  large  majority  of 
the  house. 

Sir  John  Anstruther  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  question.  Three  par¬ 
liaments  ago,  a  charge  had  been 
brought  against  the  marquis  of 


Wellesley,  by  an  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  (Mr.  Paul)  who  was  no  longer 
a  member  of  that  house.  All  the 
evidence  for  supporting  the  charge, 
had  been  moved  for  and  granted. 
An  inquiry  had  been  challenged  by 
the  friends  of  the  noble  marquis. 
The  charge  originally  brought  for¬ 
ward  had  been  abandoned :  but 
upon  tiie  papers  that  had  been  pro¬ 
duced,  other  accusations  had  been 
founded  bv  a  noble  lord,  and  that 
night  had  been  fixed  for  the  house 
to  pronounce  on  the  justice  or  in¬ 
justice  of  these  accu^aiions.  Seve¬ 
ral  members  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  house,  ought  not  to  hurry  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  such  importance;  but  a 
large  majority  declared  for  coming 
to  an  immediate  decision.  The  de¬ 
bate  was  accordingly '  opened  pro 
forma.  But  as  it  was  allowed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
merits  that  night,  the  house  was 
adjourned  to  the  qth  of  March  ; 
when  the  order  of  the  dav  being 
read,  and  the  question  put  and  car¬ 
ried  that  the  debate  on  the  Oude 
papers  should  be  now  resumed. 
Lord  Folkstone  rose,  and  in  a 
speech  of  great  length  as  well  as 
animation  throughout,  arraigned  the 
conduct  of  lord  Wellesley,  in  his 
transactions  with  the  nabob  of 
Oude.  There  was  a  treaty  enter¬ 
ed  into  in  February  1 7PS,  between 
the  nabob  of  Oude.  and  the  East  In¬ 
dia  company,  abrogating  all  former 
treaties,  and  regulating  the  grounds 
of  all  subsequent  dealings  between 
the  two  parties.  By  that  treaty  the 
nabob  was  certainly  deprived  of  all 

political 


*  Had  the  British  government,  amidst  die  general  havoc  of  property,  and  sub¬ 
version  of  all  rights,  taken  a  pride  in  still  paying  homage  to  the  law  of  nations,  Bu¬ 
onaparte  would  have  encouraged  them,  if  his  admiration  could  have  availed  any 
thing,  still  to  maintain  their  moral  rectitude;  like  the  Portuguese  boys,  in  a  story 
told  in  the  Spectator,  who  accompanied  a  poor  unfortunate  Jew,  condemned  for 
heresy,  to  the  place  of  execution,  crying,  “  Sta  fihme  Moyese,”  being  afraid 
lest  he  slfcukl  renounce  his  faith,  and  they  lose  their  sport. 
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political  power,  but  as  certainly 
guaranteed  in  the  exercise  of  all 
au  liority  in  the  control  of  his 
household  affairs,  and  most  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  internal  (economy  of 
Ids  empire.  The  nabob’s  punctual 
performance  of  the  treaty  was 
placed  beyond  controversy,  by  the 
fact,  that  colonel  Scott  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  lord  Wellesley  to  give 
bis  thanks,  for  his  great  punctuality 
in  the  payment  of  the  kists,  though 
it  was  in  general  said,  that  there 
had  been  before  great  arrears,  hi 
the  earliest  period  of  that  noble 
lord  s  government,  his  design  upon 
the  territory  of  Oude  bei rayed  it-, 
self.  There  was  a  letter  before 
ihe  house,  in  which  his  lordship 
lets  himself,  at  great  length,  to 
shew  ihe  great  advantages  likely  to 
result  to  the  company,  from  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  that  territory  to  their 
possessions;  and  also  of  the  policy 
of  compelling  the  nabob  to  reduce 
his  military  force,  prospectively  to 
his  more  easy  subjugation. 

On  the  5tii  of  November,  17.99, 
lord  Wellesley  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
nabob  ot  Oude,  in  which  lie  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  the  undoubted  right 
of  the  East  India  company,  to  in¬ 
crease,  according  to  their  discre¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  British  troops 
in  the  nabob’s  territory.  Tiie  pre¬ 
tence  w ‘as,  tiie  danger  which  was 
threatened  by  Zemaun  Shall,  a 
Persian  prince.  This  danger,  how¬ 
ever,  was  very  remote,  and  the 
*/ 

company  were  hound  to  assist  only 
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m  case  ot  actual  and  immediate 
danger.  Thirteen  thousand  troops 
were  sent  in  ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  it  a  greater  number  should  he 
added,  they  should  he  paid  by  the 
nabob  :  but  it  was  insisted  on  by 
lord  Wellesley,  that  with  a  view  to 
this  very  distant  danger,  it  was  ne¬ 


cessary  that  an  extraordinary  force 
should  be  at  all  times  maintained 
within  the  territory. 

Lord  Folkstone  proceeded  to  de¬ 
tail  the  various  oppressions  a  id  .ex¬ 
actions  practised  on  the  nabob, 
while  he  was  compelled,  not  only 
to  receive  an  extraordinary  foreign 
force  but  to  pay  them.  By  vari¬ 
ous  arts  his  expellees  were  render¬ 
ed  so  great,  that  he  was  at  last 
worried  into  a  proposal  of  abdi¬ 
cating  the  government,  on  condition 
of  his  son  succeeding  him.  Tiie 
Bengal  government  jumped  at  this 
proposal,  but  the  late  condition 
stipulated  was  absolutely- and  stern¬ 
ly  rejected.  Lord  Wellesley  re¬ 
quired  of  the  nabob  to  give  up  all 
into  the  hands  of  the  East  India 
company;  and  when  the  nabob 
prefixed  the  condition  on  which  the 
proposal  was  founded,  lie  was 
charged  bv  lord  Wellesley  with 
.having  made  the  proposal  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  vexatiouslv  de¬ 
ferring  the  reduction  of  his  batta¬ 
lions,  and  ultimately  defeating  the 
pro  posed  system  of  reform ;  and 
he  was  expressly  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  if  he  refused  to  make 
the  territorial  ces  ion  required,  the 
company  could  not  do  their  duty 
it  they  did  not  take  his  country  en¬ 
tirely  into  their  own  possession.— 
Lord  Folkstone  then  proceeded  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  police  and  a  presi¬ 
dent  at  Oude,  with  the  consequent 
remonstrance  of  the  nabob,  and  the 
hardships  that  produced  them  — 
Lord  Folkstone  concluded  with 
moving  a  number  of  resolutions: 
the  first  of  which  contained  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  treaty  to  which  lie  had 
adverted. 

This  question  concerning  the 
transactions  of  lord  Wellesley  with 
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the  nabob  of  Oiide,  gave  rise  to  a 
very  long  debate ;  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  adjournments  to  the  3  5th 
of  March. 

On  the  side  of  the  prosecution, 
there  appeared  Mr.  Charles  Grant, 
Mr.  Lushington,  Sir  Thomas  Tur- 
ton.  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  Mr.  William  Smith. — On  that 
against  it,  and  in  defence  of  the 
marquis  of  Wellesley,  Mr.  Whit- 
shed  Keen,  sir  John  Anstruther, 
colonel  Allan,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr. 
Henry  Wellesley,  lord  Castlereagh, 
and  sir  James  Hall. 

Colonel  Allan  (member  for  Ber¬ 
wick),  in  a  maiden  speech,  of  con¬ 
siderable  length,  defended  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Wellesley  with  ability  and 
with  spirit.  The  other  members 
also  spoke  warmly  in  his  praise 
but  that  which  made  the  greatest 
impression,  and  probably  decided 
the  vote,  was,  the  speech  of  sir  John 
Anstruther,  who  to  the  weight  of 
his  own  character  and  abilities, 
added  the  advantage,  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  question,  of  having  resided  for 
many  years  in  a  high  and  import¬ 
ant  situation  in  Bengal.  Sir  John 
entered  fully  into  the  subject,  and 
in  a  speecli  clear  and  convincing, 
shewed,  that  the  conduct  of  lord 
Wellesley  was  in  perfect  conformi¬ 
ty  to  the  wishes,  intentions,  and  tc- 
Rour  of  that  kind  of  conduct  ap¬ 
proved  by  his  employers ;  and,  that 
the  security  of  Bengal  imperiously 
required,  and  demanded  it. 

The  question  being  put  on  the 
first  resolution,  the  house  divided. 
For  the  previous  motion  31 — For 
the  previous  question  182. 

Sir  John  Anstruther  then  moved, 

“  That  it  appeared  to  that  house, 
that  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  in 
his  arrangements  in  the  province  of 
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Oude,  was  actuated  by  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  an  ardent  desire  to  promote 
the  safety,  interests,  and  prosperity 
of  the  British  empire  in  India/' 

On  this  motion  the  house  divid¬ 
ed.  For  the  motion  189 — Against 
it  29. 

Notwithstanding  this  decision  of 
the  house  of  commons,  the  same 
question  was  again  brought  forward, 
in  another  shape,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  by  lord  Archibald  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  moved  a  series  of.  reso¬ 
lutions  ;  the  purport  of  the  last  of 
which,  was,  “  That  it  appeared  to 
the  house,  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  was  bound  in  honour  to  re¬ 
consider  and  revise  the  treaty  of 
1801,  with  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
with  a  view  to  an  arrangement 
more  favourable  to  the  nabob/' — 
A  short  debate  ensued. 

Mr.  Pvobert  Thornton  was  not 
fond  of  renewing  debates  on  the 
same  question;  but  he  thought 
there  was  better  ground  for  renew¬ 
ing  the  debate  on  the  present  ques¬ 
tion  than  any  other  he  had  ever 
known.  The  treaty  now  under 
discussion,  he  declared,  did  not  de¬ 
serve  that  name ;  for  to  a  treaty, 
the  assent  of  two  parties  was  neces¬ 
sary.  The  treaty  was  said  to  have 
originated  in  friendship ;  but  if  it 
began  in  friendship,  it  had  ended 
in  injustice  and  cruelty.  The  no¬ 
ble  marquis  seemed  to  have  carried 
to  India,  a  sample  of  French  fra¬ 
ternization.  The  treaty  was  really 
a  sort  of  Gallican  hug,  in  which 
the  marquis  had  squeezed  the  na¬ 
bob  to  death.  The  conduct  of 
lord  Wellesley  was  also  arraigned 
by  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Howarth. 

Mr.  11.  Dundas  observed,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  rescind  the 
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treaty.  The  noble  lord  had  not 
stated  to  the  house,  how  he  intend¬ 
ed  that  the  nabob  should  be  in¬ 
demnified.  If  he  meant  that  the 
territory,  which  had  been  taken 
from  him  should  be  restored,  he 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  people  of  India  from  the 
East  India  company  to  their  old 
masters.  If  the  noble  lord  meant, 
that  the  compensation  should  be 
made  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy,  he 
ought  to  have  stated  the  form  of 
doing  it ;  and  to  have  shewn  him¬ 
self  prepared  to  solve  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  must  present  them¬ 
selves  to  every  one,  as  to  the  man- 
ner  of  giving  effect  to  his  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  noble  lord  bad  passed 
over  in  silence  the  force  kept  up  on 
the  frontiers  of  Oude  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  company,  and  the 
wars  which,  in  defence  of  the  na¬ 
bob,  the  company  had  entered 
into  against  the  Mahrattas;  which 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  set 
out  of  viewr,  when  the  justice  or 
the  policy,  which  was  observed  in 
regard  to  him,  was  under  conside¬ 
ration.  On  a  division  of  the  house, 
there  appeared  for  the  first  reso¬ 
lution  20 — Against  it  80. 

A  question  of  a  similar  nature 
was  brought  before  the  house  of 
commons,  May  17- — Sir  Thomas 
Turlon  rose,  to  move  his  promised 
resolutions,  respecting  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic. 
He  had  every  disposition  to  think 
well  of  the  politics  of  the  marquis 
of  Wellesley,  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  same  school  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  had  for  some  time  fol¬ 
lowed  his  steps ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  no  hesitation  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  if  he  was  guilty  of  the 
acts  detailed  in  the  papers  before 
them,  lie  was  a  most  improper  mi¬ 


nister  for  this  country.  When  sir 
Thomas  came  into  parliament,  he 
found  the  Carnatic  question  still 
floating,  and  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  induce  some  other  mem¬ 
ber  to  biing  it  forward,  preferring 
to  be  the  seconder  rather  than  the 
mover.  No  choice,  however,  was 
left  him.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Sheridan)  to  whom 
he  had  particularly  looked,  had 
found  himself,  after  the  change  of 
ministry,  in  circumstances  that  pre¬ 
vented  his  urging  the  question,  as 
it  might  have  greatly  embarrassed 
those  with  whom  lie  acted.  He 
had  no  doubt,  however,  that  that 
honourable  gentleman  was  con¬ 
vinced,  that  lie  had  just  grounds 
for  w  hat  he  had  done  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  honourable  baronet  gave  a 
brief  historical  view  of  the  progress 
of  the  company’s  interference  vvitli 
the  Carnatic,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  that  ended  in  1754,  whet) 
they  supported  one  candidate  for 
the  Musnud,  in  opposition  to  ano¬ 
ther  supported  by  the  French, 
down  to  the  treaty  of  17pt),  with 
Omdut  Ui  Onirah,  by  which  the 
payment  pf  a  certain  kist  was  se¬ 
cured  to  the  company.  That  treat  v 
continued  till  the  death  of  Omdut 
Ul  Onirah  in  1801,  when  those  dis¬ 
graceful  transactions  commenced 
which  the  honourable  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Sheridan)  had  not 
coloured  more  strongly  than  they 
deserved.  Sir  Thomas  having  also 
painted  them  in  glowing  colours, 
concluded  with  moving  a  series  of 
resolutions,  containing  a  recital  of 
facts,  relative  to  the  assumption  of 
the  Carnatic,  reprobating  the  de¬ 
position  of  the  nabob,  and  de¬ 
claring,  that  the  British  parlia¬ 
ment  will  never  countenance  an  act 
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of  injustice  and  oppressions  in  India; 
and  stating  the  propriety  of  ap¬ 
pointing  a  committee,  to  inquire  in¬ 
to  tiie  best  means  of  indemnifying 
the  family  of  Mahomed  Aly,  and 
of  ensuring  the  safety  of  our  Indian 
possessions. 

A  very  long  debate  ensued,  which 
was  continued  by  adjournment  to 
the  1st  of  June.  The  defence  of 
lord  Wellesley,  made  with  great 
ability  and  eloquence  by  cob  Allan, 
Mr.  Lushington,  and  Mr.  Wallace, 
consisted  chiefly  of  three  points: 
that  the  nabob  was  not  an  inde¬ 
pendent  prince,  but  our  vassal ; 
that  the  government  of  the  Carna¬ 
tic  was  badly  managed  ;  and  that 
a  treasonable  correspondence  bad 
been  carried  on  by  Wallajah  and 
Omdut  U1  Oinrab,  with  our  ene¬ 
mies.  All  the  resolutions  moved 
by  Sir  Thomas  Turton  were  nega¬ 
tived  by  vast  majorities.  The  house 
having  divided  on  the  4th  resolu¬ 
tion,  directly  criminating  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley, 
the  numbers  for  the  resolution 
were.  Ayes  15 — Noes  124. 

Sir  Thomas  Turton,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  into  the  house,  after  this  dis¬ 


cussion,  observed,  that  the  num¬ 
bers  on  his  side  were  so  few,  that 
be  should  not  now  proceed  to  move 
his  other  two  resolutions,  but  would 
be  content  to  postpone  them,  if  Mr. 
Wallace  would  consent  to  postpone 
bis  resolution  of  approbation. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  that  after  the 
complete  defeat  which  tlie  cause  of 
the  honourable  baronet  had  sus¬ 
tained,  lie  might  well  forbear  mov¬ 
ing  any  resolution  of  approbation : 
for  what  approbation  could  be 
stronger,  than  that  testified  by  the 
majorities  with  which  the  resolu¬ 
tions  had  been  rejected  ?  He  saw  no 
reason  for  entering  into  any  farther 
discussions  on  a  future  day  ;  but 
would  now  read  the  resolution, 
with  which  he  intended  to  close  the 
business.  “  Resolved,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  house,  that  the  mar¬ 
quis  lord  Wellesley  and  lord  Clive, 
in  their  conduct  relative  to  the  Car¬ 
natic,  were  influenced  solely  by  an 
anxious  zeal  and  solicitude  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  permanent  security,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  prosperity,  of  the  British 
possessions  in  India.”  Which  reso¬ 
lution  was,  of  course,  agreed  to. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  Budget. — The  Irish  Budget.— Mr.  Perceval’s  New  Plan  of  Ex¬ 
changing  Stock  in  the  Public  Funds  for  Annuities  for  Life.— Con¬ 
ditions  on  which  a  Sum  of  Money  was  advanced  to  Government ,  by 


the  Bank  of  England. 

*  H  P  proceedings  in  parlia- 
1  ment,  of  which  we  have  given 
some  account  in  the  preceedmg 
chapters,  were  retrospective.  We 
come  now  to  give  a  summary  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  most  important  among 
those  tiiat  were  of  a  prospective  na¬ 
ture;  the  most  generally  interest¬ 
ing  to  tire  present,  and,  it  may  he 
presumed,  to  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions.  - 

House  of  Commons,  April  11. — 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  bring 
forward  the  budget*.  Having 
gone  through  the  various  items  of 
supply,  which  had  been  voted  in  the 
present  session,  under  the  various 
heads  of  uavv,  armv,  barracks, 
commissary  general's  department, 
extraordinaries,  ordnance,  miscel¬ 
laneous  services,  and  Swedish  sub¬ 
sidy,  be  stated,  that  the  whole  of 
the  sums  voted  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  48,653,1 70  i.  from 
which  was  to  be  deducted  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  he  furnished  by  Ireland, 
viz.  5,713,601  1.  which  would  leave 
a  sum  to  be  defrayed  bv  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  of  42,933,601 1.  These  sums 
lie  stated  upon  a  rough  estimate, 
which,  however  it  might  vary  from 
perfect  accuracy,  would  yet  be 
found  to  correspond  pretty  exactly 
-  with  the  actual  state  of  the  ac¬ 


counts.  Having  gone  through  the 
supplies,  it  r.ext  became  necessary 
for  him  to  state  to  the  committee 
the  various  wavs  and  means,  which 
had  hitherto  been  provided  for  co¬ 
vering  these  supplies.  The  house 
had  already  voted  upon  malt  and 
pensions  three  millions.  The  sum 
usually  voted  was  2,750,000  1.;  but 
it  was  thought  more  expedient  to 
take  the  amount  of  the  tax  at  the 
round  sum  of  three  millions,  which 
it  produced ;  the  effect  of  which 
would  only  be  to  reduce  the  surplus 
of  the  consolidated  fund  by  the 
sum  of  250,0001.  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  vote  of  three  millions  and 
the  usual  amount  at  which  the  malt 
and  pension  tax  was  estimated. — 
The  advances  from  the  bank  a- 
mounted  to  3,500,0001.  The  un¬ 
appropriated  surplus  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund,  was  on  the  5th  of 
April  726,870  I.  Upon  the  rough 
estimate  he  was  warranted  in  taking 
the  war  taxes  at  twenty  millions. 
The  committee  would  he  aware, 
that  the  duties  to  be  levied  under 
the  orders  of  council  were  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  war  taxes,  and  therefore 
lie  felt  the  more  confidence  in  tak¬ 
ing  their  amount  at  twenty  millions. 
The  lottery  be  should  state  at  the 
sum  of  350,0001.  It  would  be  in 
the  recollection  ot  the  committee, 
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that  the  sura  of  four  millions  of  ex¬ 
chequer  bills  bad  been  funded  in 
the  course  of  the  present  session  ; 
and  that  in  submitting  that  measure 
to  the  house,  he  had  stated  that  it 
was  intended  to  issue  four  millions 
of  exchequer  bills  in  place  of  those 
funded,  as  part  of  the  ways  and 
means  for  the  year.  By  adding  to 
these  different  items  the  sum  of 
eight  millions,  which  was  the  whole 
of  what  he  apprehended  would  be 
wanted  for  the  service  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  the  aggregate  amount 
would  be  39,576,8/0 1.  To  this 
aggregate  was  to  be  added  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  consolidated  fund,  which 
lie  proposed  to  take  at  the  amount 
voted  last  year,  viz.  3,750,000. 
which  would  carry  the  ways  and 
means  to  43,076*0001.  yielding  a 
surplus  of  ways  and  means  above 
the  supplies  of  137,0001.  The  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  consolidated  fund,  the 
committee  would  recollect,  had 
been  taken  last  year  at  3,750,0001. 
but  had  produced  a  further  sum 
of  726,8701.  making  all  together 
4,476,870  1:  But  the  increased  vote 
upon  malt  and  pensions  would  di¬ 
minish  the  produce  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund,  to  the  amount  of 
250,000 1. :  and  however  sanguine 
his  views  might  be  of  the  state  of 
the  trade  of  the  country,  he  could 
not  but  admit  that,  from  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  enemv,  and  the  conse- 
querices  of  the  course  in  which  that 
trade  was  now  to  be  carried  on, 
some  reduction  might  take  place, 
though  not  to  any  material  extent. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  surplus 
ought  to  be  taken  at  the  same  a- 
mount  as  last  year,  though  lie  was 
confident  that  would  be  found  be¬ 
low  what  it  would  produce. 

Having  stated  the  supplies,  and 
the  ways  and  means  bv  which  thev 
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were  to  be  covered,  it  was,  in  the 
next  place,  his  duty  to  state  by 
what  means  be  purposed  to  provide 
for  the  iuterest,  charges,  and  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  of  the  exchequer  bills 
funded,  and  of  the  proposed 
loan,  which  amounted  to  a  sum  of 
750,0001.  There  existed  at  pre¬ 
sent  a  sum  of  380,000!.  applicable 
to  that  purpose,  being  the  amount 
of  the  short  annuities  which  had 
fallen  in.  There  was  likewise  a 
saving  upon  the  management  of  the 
public  debt,  of  65,000 1.  By  the 
new  arrangement  w  ith  respect  to  the 
assessed  taxes,  a  sum  of  125,0001. 
wmuld  be  produced  ;  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  w  hich  he  meant  to  pro¬ 
pose,  for  an  improved  mode  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  duties  on  stamps,  would 
be  calculated  to  yield  200,000/. 
The  whole  of  these  sums  wmuld 
amount  to  770,000 /.  being  a  smalt 
excess  above  the  sum  actually  re- 
quired. 

He  came  next  to  state  the  view 
upon  which  he  grounded  the  ar¬ 
rangement  he  had  to  propose  with 
respect  to  the  stamp  duties.  The 
committee  were  aware  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  a  principle 
had  been  recognized  by  parliament, 
founded  upon  the  suspension  of  all 
taxation  for  three  years,  and  for  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  war  taxes  to  cover 
the  necessary  charges  of  loans.  The 
policy  of  this  principle  had  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  all  sides  of 
the  house,  though  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  measure  founded 
upon  it  had  been  canvassed.  Having 
stated  this,  be  was  bound  to  explain 
to' the  house  why  lie  liad  thought  it 
necessary  to  depart  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  present  instance,  by 
proposing  to  lay  on  additional  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  above  300,000/.  ; 
and  it  certainly  was  not  because  he 
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had  considered  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  noble  lord  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him  unwise.  He  liacl  felt 
bow  desirable  it  was  to  consolidate 
the  different  acts  relative  to  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes  and  the  stamp  duties, 
and  considered  that  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity,  when  making  improved  re¬ 
gulations  for  the  collection  of  both, 
to  make  a  small  addition  in  certain 
items.  He  had  already  done  so 
with  respect  to  the  assessed  taxes, 
and  he  was  now  to  propose  a  simi¬ 
lar  course  with  respect  to  the  stamp 
duties.  If,  by  these  means,  without 
adding  considerably  to  the  burdens 
of  the  public,  they  could  contrive 
to  provide  for  the  present  year, 
they  might  in  the  next  and  follow¬ 
ing  years  resort  to  the  principle 
which  had  been  so  generally  ap¬ 
proved  of;  unless  upon  a  review  of 
the  siate  of  the  taxes,  whoever 
might  till  the  situation  he  occupied, 
should  be  of  opinion  that,  by  regu¬ 
lation  or  modification,  a  supply 
could  be  obtained  without  increas¬ 
ing  the  pressure  upon  the  public, 
and  to  relieve  the  war  taxes. 

The  addition  to  the  amount  of 
the  stamp  duties,  lie  said,  would 
arise  from  an  application  of  the  ad 
valorem  principle  to  other  instru¬ 
ments  than  those  to  which  it  at  pre¬ 
sent  applied.  It  had  on  a  former 
occasion  been  in  contemplation  to 
apply  that  principle  to  ail  convey¬ 
ances  of  real  property,  by  making 
the  instrument  invalid  if  the  stamps 
were  not  of  the  legal  amount ;  but, 
as  it  would  be  hard  to  render  an 
instrument  of  no  effect  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  stamp  not  being  of  the 
legal  amount,  the  design  was  aban¬ 
doned.  He  did  not  mean  to  carry 
Ids  provision  to  that  extent,  but 
that  a  specification  should  be  made 
of  the  amount  of  the  consideration, 
Vol.  L. 
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and  that  the  duty  on  the  stamp 
should  be  in  proportion.  And  he 
proposed  to  apply  this  principle, 
not  only  to  all  conveyances  of  real 
estates,  but  to  the  admission  to 
offices  of  courts  and  government. 
At  present  the  duty  was  '20/.  upon  all 
offices  of  the  courts,  without  regard 
to  the  income.  He  should  propose  to 
reduce  the  duty  upon  the  lower  offi¬ 
ces,  and  to  raise  that  upon  the  higher 
offices.  Upojn  all  offices,  the  income 
of  which  should  not  exceed  60l.  no 
duty  would  attach;  upon  all  over 
6ol.  and,  under  150/.  the  duty  would 
be  8/.  ;  upon  all  over  150/.  and 
under  300/.  it  was  to  be  2©/. ;  and 
so  in  proportion  upon  higher  in¬ 
comes.  It  was  also  proposed  to 
make  some  alteration  in  the  duty 
on  indentures,  but  not  to  carry  it 
higher  than  it  was  before  the  year 
1S04-,  and  in  some  cases  to  reduce 
it  lower.  There  was  likewise  some 
addition  expected  from  the  duty 
on  attorneys'  indentures.  The  duty 
at  present  on  articles  of  indenture, 
to  an  attorney  of  the  superior 
courts,  was  IK)/-.,  and  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  courts  55/.  rFhe  same  duty 
which  applied  to  indentures  to  soli¬ 
citors  in  chancery,  should  also  apply 
to  proctors,  for  he  could  not  see 
why,  when  the  advantage  was  equal, 
the  parties  should  not  be  subject  to 
similar  duties.  He  proposed  that 
the  duty  of  55/.  should  extend  to 
indentures  to  the  writers  to  the  sig¬ 
net  in  Scotland.  In  the  duty  on 
collations  and  donations,  a  small 
alteration  was  to  take  place;  for 
where  they  gave  the  right  as  fully 
as  induction  and  institution,  the 
duty,  which  did  not  at  present  at¬ 
tach,  was  to  apply.  With  respect 
to  in  feoffments,  a  small  addition 
was  to  be  made,  the  duty  being  at 
present  only  1  /.  10s. :  il  was  pro- 
[  H]  .  posed 
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posed  to  raise  it  to'  3 /.,  the  duty 
applicable  to  another  mode  of  con¬ 
veying  real  estates  by  lease  and  re¬ 
lease.  An  addition  was  also  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  duty  on  the  grant  of 
honours  and  preferments  ;  the  duty 
was  at  present  but  20 /.  in  all  cases. 
In  Ireland,  the  duty  on  the  creation 
of  a  duke,  marquis,  or  earl,  was 
200/.;  on  the  creation  of  a  viscount 
1 50/. ;  and  on  the  creation  of  a 
baron  100/.;  and  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  this  country  should  not 
adopt  the  same  rate  of  duty  which 
existed  in  that.  Some  slight  altera¬ 
tion  was  to  be  made  in  the  duty  upon 
the  grant  of  leases  of  crown  lands  ; 
at  present  it  was  20/.  and  where  the 
lease  was  beneficial,  that  was  not 
an  improper  duty  ;  but  as  under 
the  present  regulations,  the  leases  of 
crown  lands  were  not  nmre  benefi¬ 
cial  than  those  of  any  private  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  duty  ought  not  to  be 
levied  unless  where  the  lease  was 
beneficial.  The  public  would  not 
he  a  loser  by  Ibis  reduction,  be¬ 
cause  the  party  always  paid  less  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
duty. 

Upon  the  grants  of  money  and 
pensions,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
duty  should  attach  upon  the  ad 
valorem  principle  on  the  higher 
grants,  though  it  would  apply  on 
a  reduced  scale  to  the  lower.  A 
duty  was  also  to  apply  to  policies 
of  insurance  on  lives,/  which  had 
been  exempted  in  1S04,  though 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  so  exempted.  Another  head  to 
which  lie  wished  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee,  was  the  case 
of  promissory  notes  re-iss«able,  is¬ 
sued  by  persons  calling  themselves 
bankers.  He  proposed  that  every 
person  issuing  such  re-issuable  notes 
d?*mld  pay  twenty  pounds  a  year 


for  a  licence.  The  duty  upon  such 
notes  was  at  present  three-pence 
each,  and  lie  proposed  to  raise  the 
duty  upon  all  to  fourpence  each  ; 
but  when  the  notes  were  payable 
only  in  one  place,  the  duty  was  to 
be  sixpence  each.  Another  altera¬ 
tion  was  intended  relative  to  the 
manner  of  transferring  the  shares 
of  joint  stock  companies.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  duty  was  collected  only  in 
proportion  to  the  nominal  value, 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  real  value. 
As  to  law  proceedings,  they  were 
already  so  highly  burthened,  that 
no  addition  could  possibly  be  made 
to  them.  There  were  only  some 
small  instances,  which  we  could 
scarcely  consider  but  as  omissions 
in  the  year  1804.  Thus  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  duty  of  one  shilling  on  all 
summonses  before  a  master  in  chan¬ 
cery.  With  respect  to  probates  of 
administration  in  Scotland,  the  duty 
was  to  apply  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  England.  As  to  legacies,  the 
duty  applied  on  all  above  twenty 
pounds,  except  a  residue,  and  then . 
the  duty  did  not  attach  till  the  re¬ 
sidue  amounted  to  100/.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  duty  should  ap¬ 
ply  indiscriminately  to  residue  and 
legacies.  It  remained  for  him  only 
to  explain  how  the  principle  he 
stated  was  to  apply  to  conveyances* 
The  duty  at  present  was  thirty  shil¬ 
lings  on  all  conveyances  of  land* 
This  duty  be  proposed  to  lower  on 
conveyances  of  smaller  property, 
and  to  raise  it  in  proportion  to  the 
value  on  the  higher  degrees  of  pro¬ 
perty.  In  all  cases  w  here  the  con¬ 
sideration  should  not  exceed  150/. 
the  duty  was  to  be  one  pound  ;  be¬ 
tween  that  and  SOCl.  one  pound  ten 
shillings ;  between  300/.  and  500/. 
two  pounds  ten  shillings ;  between 
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500/.  and  750/.  five  pounds;  be¬ 
tween  750/.  and  1000/.  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings  ;  but  in  no  in¬ 
stance  to  exceed  one  per  cent,  on 
tile  consideration.  Upon  these  in¬ 
struments  and  the  re-issuable  pro¬ 
missory  notes,  he  calculated  for  an 
advance  in  the  amount  of  the  stamp 
duties,  to  the  extent  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds.  And  he 
bad  brought  this  forward  before 
the  recess  in  order  that  gentlemen 
might  have  the  longer  opportunity 
of  considering  the  different  parts  of 
the  measure  by  referring  to  the 
schedule  which  they  would  have  in 
their  hands.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  concluded  with  moving 
bis  first  resolution,  stating  the  un¬ 
appropriated  surplus  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  fund,  on  the  5th  of  April 
1808,  to  have  been  /2b, 8/0/. 

On  the  question  being  put, 

Mr.  Biddulph  declared  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
service  of  the  present  year  might 
and  ought  to  be  made  without  any 
additional  taxes.  He  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  contingent  fund 
by  the  sale  of  crown  lands,  to 
which  the  public  might  become 
tenants.  The  sums  for  which  crown 
rents  might  be  sold  were  almost 
inconceivable.  One  hundred  pounds 
bad  been  demanded  of  him  for  a 
rent  of  8s.  pd.  Such  parts  as  might 
be  sold  to  ad  vantage,' might  he  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  the  sum  of  600,000/. 
might  easily  be  created,  so  as  to  be 
available  after  the  first  dividend  ; 
the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund 
to  be  brought  in  aid,  whenever  any 
deficiency  should  require  it. 

The  resolutions  moved  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  being 
agreed  to,  bills  were  drawn  up  for 
carrying  them  into  effect,  and  hav¬ 
ing  gone  through  the  usual  stages  in 


both  bouses,  were  passed  into  laws 
by  the  royal  assent  2d  of  July. 

House  of  Commons,  June  8. — 
Mr.  Foster  moved,  that  the  house 
should  go  into  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means. 

Mr.  Foster  briefly  stated  the  dif¬ 
ferent  heads  of  the  sums  required 
for  the  service  of  Ireland  for  the 
year  1808,  amounting  in  all  to 
9,767,0001.  remarking  that  this  was 
a  very  large  sum  indeed  for  that 
country.  To  meet  this  he  enume¬ 
rated  the  following  items :  the  or¬ 
dinary  revenue  four  millions  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  the  loan 
for  Ireland  contracted  in  England 
two  millions  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  Irish  cur¬ 
rency;  loan  from  the  bank  of  Ire¬ 
land,  one  million  and  a  quarter; 
loan  proposed  to  be  raised  in  Ire¬ 
land,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  making  together  the 
sum  of  9,768,0001. 

With  respect  to  the  loan  raised  in 
Ireland,  it  had  been  contracted  for 
in  the  three  and  half  per  cents,  and 
at  an  interest  not  exceeding  the 
interest  of  the  loan  raised  in  Great 
Britain,  viz.  4l.  14s.  6d.  per  cent. 
The  charges  of  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  three  loans  would  be 
per  annum  as  follows: 

Loan  raised  in  Ireland  £  45,562 
Irish  bank  loan  -  -  75,900 

Loau  raised  in  England 
for  the  use  of  Ire- 
laud  -  -  -  -  59,900 

Total  -  -  18 1,362 

In  order  to  answer  this,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  impose  new  taxes ; 
but  he  hoped  the  committee  would 
go  along  with  him  in  thinking 
that  it  would  be  better  to  raise  the 
sum,  not  by  a  number  of  small 
taxes,  but  by  one  large  one,  i'm- 
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posed  in  a  way  that  would  be  least 
felt  by  the  communily  in  Ireland. 
It  was  well  known  that  in  Ireland, 
as  well  as  in  England,  distillers 
evaded  the  malt  duty  in  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  by  using  raw  corn  in¬ 
stead  of  malt.  He  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  to  extend  to  raw  corn  used 
ill  distillation  the  duties  at  present 
imposed  on  malt.  It  was  also  his 
intention  to  propose  an  additional 
duly  on  foreign  spirits  imported 
into  Ireland.  These  sums,  together 
with  a  saving  in  the  management  of 
the  Irish  national  debt,  would  more 
than  cover  the  charges  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund  of  the  three  loans, 
viz. 

Extension  of  the  malt 
duties  to  raw  corn, 

&c.  -  -  -  '£333,000 

Duty  on  foreign  spirits  225,008 
Saving  in  management 

of  the  public  debt  7,5 00 

Total  -  -  565,508 

There  were  certain  arrangements 
dependent  upon  the  measure  now 
before  parliament,  relative  to  the 
distillation  from  sugar,  with  which  he 
would  not  then  trouble  the  commit¬ 
tee.  He* then  moved  several  reso¬ 
lutions  correspondent  to  his  state¬ 
ment,  which  were  agreed  to,  after 
some  discussion  on  the  terms  of  the 
Irish  bank  loan,  which  were  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  sir  J.  Newport  and 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  defended  by  Mr. 
Foster  and  Mr.  Perceval. 

The  consolidation  of  the  stamp 
duties  was  not  the  only  financial 
scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Perceval. 

May  13.  The  bouse  of  com¬ 
mons  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  of  enabling  hold- 
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ers  of  3  per  cent,  stock  to  trans¬ 
fer  that  stock  to  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  with  the  view  of  receiving  in 
its  stead  equivalent  annuities.  Mr. 
Perceval  rose  to  propose  certain 
resolutions  to  the  committee  for 
this  purpose  *.  All,  however,  that 
he  intended  for  the  present  was, 
after  having  briefly  explained  the 
nature  of  his  proposition,  to  move 
the  reading  of  the  first  resolution, 
pro  forma ,  and  then  to  propose 
that  the  committee  should  report 
progress.  The  committee,  he  observ¬ 
ed,  mdst  be  perfectly  aware  that  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund  had 
recently  very  much  increased  the 
price  of  stocks.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  operation,  they 
would  still  further  increase  in  price. 
It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that,  if  the 
measure  were  consistent  with  pub¬ 
lic  faith,  it  would  be  extremely  de¬ 
sirable  to  give  the  nation  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  discharging  the  whole  of 
the  national  debt  at  the  present 
price  of  the  stocks,  because  that 
would  preclude  the  effect  which  any 
future  advance  in  the  price  of 
stocks  must  have  in  retarding  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund. — 
There  were  two  objects  which  the 
sinking  fund  had  in  view:  :he  one 
to  provide  for  the  final  redemption 
of  the  national  debt;  the  other  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  stocks  in  the 
market,  so  as  to  enable  government, 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  state, 
might  require  it,  to  make  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  loan  for  the  public. 
These  objects,  however,  were  in 
some  degree  inconsistent.  In  some 
degree  they  counteracted  each  other. 

Whatever 

reader  will  find  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
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Whatever  measure  raised  the  funds, 
and  thus  enabled  government  to 
borrow  on  the  best  terms,  prevented 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  debt,  from  re¬ 
ducing  that  debt  on  the  best  terms. 
Now  the  measure  proposed  would 
combine  both  these  objeets.  It 
would  tend  to  increase  the  price  of 
stocks,  and  it  would  at  the  same 
time  secure  the  redemption  at  a  low 
price,  of  so  much  stock  as  might  be 
transferred  antecedently  to  the  rise 
produced.  Every  person  who  trans¬ 
ferred  his  stock  to  the  commission¬ 
ers  would  be  entitled  to  such  ail 
annuity  as  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  the  stock  andof  his  life  ; 
the  calculation  proceeding  on  the 
principle  that  the  sum  which  he 
would  have  otherwise  received  as 
interest,  the  additional  sum  granted 
as  an  annuity,  and  the  compound 
interest  on  the  whole,  would  re¬ 
deem  the  sum  originally  trans¬ 
ferred,  within  the  period  to  which 
his  life  will  be  calculated  as  like¬ 
ly  to  extend.  Now  if  the  stocks 
continued  to  rise,  the  redemption  of 
that  sum  could  not  be  elfected 
without  this  measure.  The  whole 
merit  of  this  plan,  therefore,  rested 
on  the  justness  of  the  expectation 
that  the  stocks  were  likely  to  rise. 
And  Mr.  Perceval  was  ready  to  ad¬ 
mit,  that  if  the  contrary  should  take 
place,  the  measure  would  have  a 
tendency  directly  opposite  to  that 
which  he  expected.  A  great  deal 
of  conversation  ensued  about  the 
principle  and  mode  of  calculating 
tne  value  of  lives,  and  the  probable 
rise  or  fall  of  stocks ;  and  appre¬ 
hensions  were  entertained  by  some 
of  the  members,  that  the  price  of  the 
funds,  instead  of  rising,  would  fall 
in  consequence  of  a  defalcation  of 
revenue  arising  from  a  stagnation 


of  trade.  But  besides  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  measure  proposed, 
drawn  from  the  calculations  of  poli¬ 
tical  arithmetic,  there  was  one  much 
insisted  on  of  an  ethical  nature. 

Mr.  Windham,  disclaiming  all 
intention  of  entering  into  any  de¬ 
tailed  observations  on  the  plan  in 
the  present  early  stage  of  its  ap-  ' 
pearance,  observed,  that  there  was 
this  obvious  and  fundamental  ob¬ 
jection  to  it,  that  it  tended  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  vitiate  the 
morals  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.  He  was  afraid  that  too 
many  parents  would  he  found  who 
*  would  be  very  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  future  interests  of  their  children 
to  their  own  immediate  gratifica¬ 
tion.  The  system  of  annuities  was 
too  generally  attended  with  such 
consequences,  and  he  saw  nothing 
in  the  plan  now  proposed,  to  obviate 
such  effects  in  the  present  instance. 

Sir  John  Newport,  too,  depre¬ 
cated  the  holding  out  any  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  lower  classes  to  spe¬ 
culate  in  annuities.  If  there  were 
vices  in  a  country,  government 
ought  not  to  partake  of  them.  In 
France,  in  the  time  of  the  rentes 
viageres ,  there  had  been  many  in¬ 
stances  of  persons  who  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  their  posterity  for 
their  own  immediate  gratification. 
This  was  not  conson'ant  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  he  should  deprecate  any  mea¬ 
sure  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
assimilating  the  habits  and  mo¬ 
rals  of  this  country,  to  those  of 
France.  Neither  could  Mr.  W. 
Smith  abstain  from  bearing  his  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  immoral  tendency  of 
this  plan.  H<?  looked  upon  these 
annuities  as  a  moral  poison,  which 
should  should  not  be  circulated. 

But  Mr.  Huskinson  defended  the 
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plan  of  his  right  honourable  friend. 
It  gave  no  bonus  to  persons  for  in¬ 
vesting  their  capitals  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  their  families.  The  scale 
was  calculated  upon  the  usual  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  probabilities  of  life. 
And,  as  to  the  effect  it  might  have 
on  the  morals  of  the  people,  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  short 
annuities  which  bad  lately  fallen  in, 
to  the  amount  of  4  or  500,000  1. 
per  annum,  had  been  in  the  market 
without  producing  any  such  effect, 
though  upon  the  principles  of  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  they  were  much 
more  dangerous,  as  they  required  a 
greater  proportion  of  capital  to  be 
sunk. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
admitted,  that  for  parents  to  pur¬ 
chase  annuities  for  their  own  lives 
to  the  prejudice  of  their  children 
would  be,  wrong,  and  ought  to  be 
discountenanced.  But  would  it  not 
be  proper  for  a  parent  to  purchase 
an  annuity  for  his  child,  or  for  his 
widow,  if  the  circumstances  of  his 
property  would  not  admit  of  any 
other  provision  ?  It  would  be  idle 
to  provide  small  annuities,  suppose 
for  servants,  or  widows,  on  the  se¬ 
curity  of  land,  when  the  expences 
of  settlement,  and  perhaps  of  re¬ 
covery,  would  render  the  provision 
of  no  avail. 

The  first  resolution  being  read, 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  chairman 
having  reported  progress,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  ordered  to  sit  again  on 
a  day  appointed. 

House  of  Commons,  May  27* — 
The  house  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  resolution  of  the 
committee  respecting  the  transfer 
of  3  per  cent,  stock  for  life  annui¬ 
ties;  Mr.  Tierney  made  a  variety 
of  calculations  intended  to  shew  the 
inefficacy  and  inutility  of  the  plan. 


He  objected  to  it  as  interfering 
with  the  sinking  fund,  and  with  the 
faith  of  the  country,  pledged  in 
consequence  of  that  measure  ;  of 
which  faith  he  considered  it  as  g. 
direct  infraction.  He  dwelt  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  extravagant  induce¬ 
ment  which  this  measure  held  out  to 
a  man  of  70  years  of  age,  do  leave 
his  family  and  relations  destitute ; 
seeing  he  could  thus  raise  his  own 
income  in  the  proportion  of  12  to 
3  ;  or  instead  of  100 1.  could  pro¬ 
cure  for  his  own  life  4001.  per  an¬ 
num. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  had  no  expectation  that  the 
progress  of  the  measure  would  be 
very  rapid.  The  present  was  not  a 
plan,  which  he  would  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  propose,  as  affording  re¬ 
sources  for  the  service  of  the  year: 
but  he  was  convinced  from  the  in¬ 
formation,  and  the  applications  he 
had  already  received  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  it  would  be  one  of  per¬ 
manent  advantage,  and  of  which, 
though  no  question  of  revenue  were 
connected  with  it,  the  advantage 
would  be  generally  and  satisfacto¬ 
rily  felt.  There  was  nothing  un¬ 
usual  or  inconsistent  with  political 
(economy  in  allowing  persons  the 
opportunity  of  providing  for  them¬ 
selves  in  this  manner.  What  were 
friendly  societies?  Were  they  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  advantage  of  either 
the  widow  or  the  children  ?  No. 
But  by  them  part  of  the  income 
was  laid  aside  for  the' benefit  of  the 
person  himself,  without  any  regard 
to  his  family. 

Lord  Petty  thought  the  plan  al¬ 
together  objectionable  in  a  politi¬ 
cal,  moral,  and  financial  point  of 
view.  Would  it  be  proper,  would 
it  not  on  the  contrary  be  dangerous 
in  the  extreme,  if  the  great  bulk  of 

the 
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the  property  of  this  country  were 
allowed  to  be  thrown  into  annui¬ 
ties] 

Mr.  Davie  Giddy  thought  that 
the  plan  now  proposed  would  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  a  greater 
degree  of  frugality  in  the  lower 
classes,  by  affording  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  applying  their  savings 
with  perfect  security  to  the  increase 
of  their  incomes ;  and  that  in  this 
point  of  view  the  benefit  would 
overbalance  any  evil  that  might 
arise  from  it. 

Mr.  Biddulph  did  not  think  there 
could  be  any  sound  objection  to 
ihisplau:  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
friendly  to  its  adoption  ;  because  in 
a  free  country  like  this,  there  should 
i  be  as  great  a  diversity  as  possible  of 
[  option,  afforded  to  persons  wishing 


to  lay  out  their  capital  with  securi¬ 
ty.  And  as  a  proof  how  much  he 
approved  the  measure,  he  proposed 
that  the  annuities  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  marketable  by  facili¬ 
tating  the  insurance  of  the  lives  of 
the  nominees ;  which  would  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  taking  off  the  tax  on  the 
policies  of  insurance  upon  such 
lives. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
and  afterwards  carried  into  effect 
by  acts  of  parliament. 

House  of  Commons,  June  1.— 
The  house  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  recapitulated 
the  various  heads  of  supply,  and 
of  the  ways  and  means  for  the 
year,  viz. 


SUPPLIES. 


I  Navv . £17,496,04? 

,  Army .  19,439,189 

I  Ordnance . . . ••• .  4,534,57f 

!  Miscellaneous . *  *  *  •  •  1,750,000 

,  East  India  company . 1,500,000 

i  Swedish  subsidy . * . . . *  *  *  *  *  1,100,000 

Vote  of  credit . .  •  . .  2,500,000 


Total  joint  charge  48,319,307 


SEPARATE  CHARGES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


I  Deficiency  of  malt,  1806  •  . . .  275,845 

I  Interest  on  exchequer  bills,  1808  .  1,400,000 

Exchequer  bills  part  of  vote  of  credit,  1807, 

not  funded .  4,024,200 

i  Five  per  cents,  1797,  to  be  paid  off .  153,696 

- - —  5,853,741 


x  Total  supplies  54,173,548 

)  Deduct  Irish  proportion  of  supply  and  civil  list .  5,868,515 

|  Total  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain 


48,305,03$ 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Duty  on  malt  ami  pensions . •»•«•.••••  <£3,000,000 

Rank  advances . . . . . .  3,500,000 

Unappropriated  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  at  5th 

April*... . . . . . . -  ’  '  726,876 

Estimated  surplus  of  ditto  to  5th  April,  1809 .  3,500,000 

Surplus  of  ways  and  means  1807 . v .  2,253,1 1 1 

War  taxes  * . . .  *  *  . . * . * .  20,000,000 

Lottery  ••  . . .* . . .  300,000 

Exchequer  bills  to  be  issued  to  replace  bills  not  funded  4,500,000 

Do.  for  the  East  India  company . .  1,500,000 

Ex-chequer  bills,  part  of  10,500,0001.  charged  on  aids 
180.9,  to  replace  the  like  amount  on  aids  1808,  which 

has  been  funded  ...  *  * . . .  1,1 6 1,1 00 

.Loan . .  * . .  8,000,000 


48,441,087 
Supplies  48,305,033 


Surplus  of  ways  and  means  13b, 054 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  to  of  12,408,3751.  from  which,  after 
the  committee  the  terms  on  which  deducing  a  proportion  of  tvvo- 
he  had  contracted  for  the  loan.  The  seventeenths  for  Ireland,  making 
sum  borrowed  for  Eygiand  and  Ire-  2,954,3 75!.  there  would  remain, 
land  was  ten  millions  and  a  half,  of  as  a  permanent  burden  upon  Great 
which  eight  were  for  the  service  of  Britain,  9>454,000l.  and  an  an- 
this  country.  The  whole  sum  was  nual  charge  for  interest  of  475,5361. 
to  he  funded  in  the  four  per  cents,  In  addition  to  this,  in  consequence 
and  the  contractors  for  every  1001.  of  the  measure  of  funding  four  mil- 
advanced  to  the  public  were  to  re-  lions  of  exchequer  bills,  there  was  a 


ceive  1181.  3s.  6d.  stock:  so  that 
the  public  paid  for  every  1001.  ca¬ 
pital  4l.  14s.  6Jd.  interest.  In 
consequence  of  the  loan  of  ten 
millions  and  a  half,  there  was  a  ca 
pital  of  debt  created  to  the  amount 
For  the  interest  of  the  loan . 


For  the  interest  of  exchequer  bills  funded 


capital  debt  created  of  4,239,2151. 
and  an  annual  charge  for  interest, 
including  the  sinking  fund  and 
management,  of  253,2471.  So 
that  the  sum  to  be  provided  for  by 
taxes  was: 

<£475,536 
253,247 


Making  a  total  of  728,783 

For  this  annual  charge  he  meant.to  provide  in  the  following  manner: 

Short  annuities  fallen  in  •  . .  375,000 

Annual  saving  on  the  management  of  the  debt .  65,000 

Increase  upon  the  assessed  taxes . .  120,000 

Stamp  duties  ••»»•••* .  1 7 0,000 


Carried  over 


730,000 
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Brought  forward .  <£730,000 

Sum  to  be  provided . * .  728,783 


The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
next  proceeded  to  state  the  effect 
which  had  been  produced  by  the 
financial  measures  which  lie  adopted 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  con¬ 
tended,  that  from  funding  four 
millions  of  exchequer  bills,  when 
stocks  were  at  63 and  by  bor¬ 
rowing  ten  millions  and  a  half  in 
the  four  instead  of  the  three  per 
cents,  there  had  resulted  a  saving  to 
the  public  of  four  millions  of  capi¬ 
tal  debt ;  and  that  by  the  single 
measure  of  contracting  for  the  loan 
in  the  four  per  cents  there  was  a 
saving  of  3,100,0001.  capital  debt; 
and  also  a  saving  in  the  annual 
charge,  of  20001.;  besides  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  able  to  redeem  the 
debt  at  comparatively  a  very  in¬ 
considerable  loss.'  He  concluded 
his  statement  with  moving  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  that  towards  providing 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  year,  it 
is  expedient  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  raise  eight  millions  by  way  of 
annuities  for  Great  Britain,  and 
two  millions  aud  a  half  for  Ireland, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  attentive  reader  will  per¬ 
ceive  among  the  different  articles  of 
ways  and  means  one  that  needs  ex¬ 
planation  ;  namely,  bank  advances. 
The  resolutions  of  the  court  of  di¬ 
rectors,  on  which  a  resolution  of 
the  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  founded,  had  agreed  to 
lend  to  the  public  3,000,0001. 
without  interest,  during  the  war,  on 
the  condition  that  the  balances  of 
the  public  money  should  be  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  bank  in  the  usual  man- 


Surplus  provided  1,21 7 

ner,  though  they  should  even  ex¬ 
ceed  10,000,0001.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  w  as  first  suggested  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  in  the  last  year  to 
enquire  into  the  means  of  reducing 
the  public  expenditure  :  whose  se¬ 
cond  report  turned  upon  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  public  debt  by  the 
bank,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
bank  was  connected  with  the  public 
revenue,  and  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture. 

This  subject  resolved  itself  into 
three  heads:  1st,  the  management 
of  the  public  debt ;  2dly,  the  ba¬ 
lances  of  the  public  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank ;  and  3dly,  the 
unclaimed  dividends.  On  all  these 
heads  the  committed  had  brought 
to  light  such  facts  as  afforded  op¬ 
portunities  of  considering  how  those 
matters  might  be  conducted' with  a 
saving  to  the  public.  The  com¬ 
mittee  that  had  suggested  the  im¬ 
provements  that  were  now  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  had  shewn  one 
principle  on  which  advantage  might 
be  reasonably  claimed  for  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  arrangement 
with  the  bank,  had  asserted  the 
right  of  the  public  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  derived  by  the  bank 
from  the  management  and  balan¬ 
ces  ;  and  that,  whether  this  partici¬ 
pation  should  be  in  the  proportion 
of  one  third,  one  fourth,  or  one 
half,  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  'of  the  public.  This 
shewed,  that  not  more  than  a  par¬ 
ticipation  w  as  intended,  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  proportion  of  one 
third,  being  the  middle  rate,  was 

what 
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what  was  most  looked  to,  and  pro¬ 
bably  considered  as  most  equitable, 
that  proportion  was  agreed  to.  As 
to  the  unclaimed  dividends,  this, 
like  the  other  parts  of  the  present 
arrangement,  originated  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  of  finance. 
The  unclaimed  dividends,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  committee, 
amounted  on  the  8th  of  July,  1807, 
to  p8fi,573l.  and  at  the  lowest  pe¬ 
riod  of  some  antecedent  years,  they 
had  not  fallen  below  900,0001.  This 
calculation,  however,  had  been 
taken  on  the  day  before  payment. 


whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  taken 
the  day  after.  But  on  demanding 
500,0001,  of  the  unclaimed  divi¬ 
dends  for  the  public,  in  addition  to 
376,739k  formerly  advanced  under 
the  act  of  1791,  provision  was 
made  that  the  balance  ready  for  the 
payment  of  the  public  creditor, 
should  not  be  reduced  below 
100,0001.  and  according  as  any  re¬ 
duction  below  that  sum  shouldLtake 
place,  a  proportion  of  the  500,0001. 
should  be  refunded  from  the  ex¬ 
chequer  to  make  up  the  deficiency* . 


*  This  arrangement  with  the  bank  was  stated  to  the  house  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  so  early  as  the  10th  of  February.  But  as  we  do  not  wish  to  jumble  a 
number  of  heterogeneous  facts  together,  in  the  mere  order  of  time,  but  rather  to 
classify  the  subjects  of  our  narrative  according  to  their  nature,  it  seemed  proper 
to  introduce  this  measure,  not  by  itself,  but  as  forming  a  part  of  the  ways  and  means 
for  the  service  of  the  year. 


1 


\ 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Flourishing  State  of  the  British  Navy.— Army  Estimates.— The  Mutiny 
Bill. — Clause  introduced  for  allowing  an  Option  of  enlisting  into  the 
Army  for  Life. —  Debates  on  the  comparative  Advantages  of enlisting 
for  limited  and  unlimited  Service  in  the  Army. — Other  new  Clauses. 
-  Establishment  of  a  Local  Militia. — Debates  thereon. — Reversion 

'  Bill  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons— Rejected  by  the  Lords. — 
Another  Reversion  Bill  moved  by  Mr.  Banks  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.— Passed  in  both  Houses.— Bill  brought  into  the  House .  of 
Commons  by  sir  Samuel  Romilly ,  for  amending  the  Criminal  Laiv 
respecting  private  Stealing  in  Contradistinction  to  Robbery.— Passed 
m  that  House. — Act  for  the  better  Administration  oj  Justice  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Annuities  to  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  justiciary,  and 
Exchequer  of  Scotland  upon  the  Resignation  of  their  Offices. — Act  for 
regulating  the  augmentation  and  modification  of  the  stipends  of  the 
clergy  in  Scotland — Acts  for  making  more  effectual  Provision  for  the 
Building  and  Re-building  of  Churches,  Chapels ,  and  Glebe  Houses; 
and  for  the  Purchase  of  Glebe  Lands,  Glebe  Houses,  and  Impro¬ 
priations  in  Ireland;  and  for  enforcing  the  Residence,  of  spiritual 
Persons  in  Ireland,  on  their  Benefices.— Curates  Bill — Catholic 
Petition  Grant  to  Maynooth  College. — An  Act  to  prohibit  the  Dis¬ 
tillation  of  Spirits  from  Corn  or  Grain  for  a  limited  Time. — Debates 
thereon.  Aff  airs  of  Spain. — Prorogation  of  Parliament. 


Tl  I E  transactions  of  government, 
tor  whose  service  the  supplies 
just  stated  were  provided,  naturally 
fall  into  two  general  heads,  namely, 
the  relations  of  government  ex¬ 
ternal  ami  internal :  the  defence 
and  sectiruA  of  the  country  against 
danger  from  abroad  ;  and  its  inter¬ 
nal  tranquillity  and  general  improve¬ 
ment.  Under  the  head  of  foreign 
relations  and  t he  defence  of  the 
the  country,  our  first  attentions  are 
due  to  the  navy  and  the  array. 
The  flourishing  state  of  the  British 
navy  in  1808,  sufficiently  appears 
from  the  immense  sum  voted  for 
its  support.  A  particular  statement 
of  the  navy,  according  to  the  re¬ 
turns  made  up  to  the  first  day  of 


the  year,  will  be  found  in  the  first 
page  ot  the  Chronicle.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  seamen,  including  1400  royal 
marines  voted  for  the  service  "of 
1  SOS,  was  130,000. 

House  of  commons,  Feb.  lft.— 
—The  house  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
to  consider  of  the  army  estimates. 

The  secretary  at  war  stated,  that 
there  were  two  alterations  in  the 
form  of  the  estimates  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year.  The  one  was,  that  more 
contingencies  were  ranged  under 
one  general  head  of  service  than 
had  been  clone  in  former  cases ; 
and  the  second  was,  that  a  num¬ 
ber  ot  heads  of  expence,  which  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  range 

among 
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among  the  extvaordinaries  of  tiie 
army,  were  now  reduced  to  esti¬ 
mates.  Having  premised  these  two 
observations,  lie  was  happy  in  being 
able  to  state  to  the  committee,  that 
at  no  former  period  had  the  army 
of  this  country  been  superior  in 
spirit  and  discipline,  and  at  no 
former  time  equal  in  numbers ; 
the  whole  establishment  amount¬ 
ing  to  no  less  than  300,000  men. 
The  difference  also  between  its  ac¬ 
tual  numbers,  and  its  supposed 
establishment,  was  less  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  The  regular 
infantry  establishment  of  1807,  was 
109,000,  and  that  of  the  present 
year  was  132,000;  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  actual  num¬ 
bers  and  this  establishment  was 
now  only  13,000  men,  whereas  last 
year  it  had  been  no  less  than 
53,000.  In  cavalry  there  was  a 
slight  reduction,  but  it  was  hardly 
worth  mentioning.  The  royal  wag¬ 
gon  train  was  reduced  to  500 
horses  ;  and  though  last  year  it  was 
intended  to  reduce  the  whole  of 
that  corps,  yet  when  it  was  recol¬ 
lected  that  these  horses  were  actu¬ 
ally  employed  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  in  the  works  carrying  on  about 
the  different  royal  palaces,  and  on 
the  military  canals',  and  that  the 
service  which  they  performed  was 
performed  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
could  be  done  by  hiring  horses,  he 
did  not  think  that  any  reasonable 
objection  could  be  made  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  body.  The 
militia  was  nearer  to  its  establish¬ 
ment  than  it  was  last  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  24,000  men  had  been 
drafted  from  it  into  the  regular 
army.  In  the  staff  there  was  a 
small  variation,  from  the  increase 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  staff 


abroad.  The  volunteer  corps  were 
nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  last  year.  The  foreign 
corps  were  somewhat  increased, 
from  an  addition  that  had  been 
made  to  the  German  Legion.  The 
royal  military  college  and  the  com¬ 
passionate  list  were  both  somewdiat 
augmented.  After  stating  the  dif¬ 
ferent  heads  of  service,  the  secre¬ 
tary  proceeded  to  compare  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  expence  of  each  for  the 
present  year,  with  the  expence  of 
the  same  head  of  service  for  the 
last  year ;  the  general  result  of 
which  comparison  w>as,  that  the  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  present  year  exceed¬ 
ed  that  of  the  last  by  592,0001. ; 
but  after  deducting  from  the  esti¬ 
mates  now  before  the  committee  the 
various  items  of  expence  which  used 
formerly  to  be  introduced  among  the 
extraordinaries  of  thearmy,  the  real 
difference  was  reduced  to  some¬ 
what  less  than  100,Q00l.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  moving  his  resolutions 
conformably  to  the  estimates. 

Lord  Castlereagh  stated  that,  of 
the  two  great  military  measures 
brought  forward  last  session,  the 
success  had  been  most  remarkable 
indeed.  By  the  militia  balloting 
bill,  which  was  to  continue  in  ope¬ 
ration  until  May,  it  was  proposed 
to  raise  47,000  men  for  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland  ;  and  of  these,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  returns,  no  less 
than  37,000  were  already  raised. 
By  tl  ie  militia  transfer  bill,  which 
was  to  continue  in  operation  until 
August  next,  it  was  proposed  to 
raise  27,620 ;  and  of  this  number, 
according  to  the  last  returns, 
23,689  bad  actually  volunteered 
into  the  line.  So  that  a  force  of 
above  60,000  men  had  been  raised 
within  the  last  year,  in  that  coun¬ 
try* 
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try,  respecting  the  capacity  of  which 
to  produce  men,  the  house  had 
heard  such  gloomy  predictions. — 
He  stated  the  whole  amount  of  our 
regular  military  force  at  nearly 
300,000  men,  whigh  exceeded  by 
40,000  any  force  tins  country  had 
ever  possessed  ;  and  this  excess  he 
alledged  to  have  been  produced 
through  the  operation  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  so  violently  opposed  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  dur¬ 
ing  whose  stay  in  office  only  the 

Numbers. 


small  number  of  8,000  men  had 
been  added  to  the  line ;  and  even 
that  addition  was,  he  contended, 
owing  to  the  legacy  which  his  pre¬ 
decessors  left  him  in  the  additional 
force  act.  The  number  of  batta¬ 
lions  now  in  the  service,  he  stated 
at  277,  which  he  averaged  at  700 
men  each. 

After  a  very  lengthened  conver¬ 
sation  among  a  great  number  of 
members,  the  following  items  were 
voted  : 

Great  Britain.  Ireland. 


Land  forces  including  various 
contingencies  •  •  •  •  200,831 
Regiments  in  the  East  Indies 

•  •  .  80,884 

Troops  and  companies  for  re¬ 
cruiting  ditto . 43/ 

Embodied  militia  •  •  108,384 

Staff  and  garrisons . 

Full  pay  to  supernumerary 

officers  . 

Public  departments . 

Half  pay . 

In-pensioners  of  Chelsea  and 
Kihnainham  hospitals  •  •  •  • 
Out-pensioners  of  ditto* 

Widows’  pensions  . 

Volunteer  corps  •••»••*•.. 

Foreign  corps . 22,125 

Royal  military  college . 

Royal  military  asylum . 

Allowances  to  retired  and  of¬ 
ficiating  chaplains  «••••• 
Medicines  and  hospital  ex- 

pences . 

Compassionate  list . 

Barrack  department  (Ireland 
Commissariat  department 
(Ireland) . . . 


Total  362, 66 1 
Deduct  the  regiments  in  the 

East  Indies . 30,884 

Remained  then  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  . 331,777 

Resolutions  for  making  g 
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House  of  Commons,  March  3. — 
On  the  motion  of  the*  secretary  at 
war,  the  house  went  into  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  mutiny  bill.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  said,  th.at  to  many  parts  of 
the  military  system  introduced  a 
short  time  since  by  Mr.  Windham, 
he  had  no  objection.  The  induce¬ 
ment  held  forth  to  certain  descrip¬ 
tions  of  men,  by  the  liberty  to  en¬ 
gage  for  limited  service,  and  by  the 
creation  of  limited  service,  he  highly 
approved  of.  He  had  no  objection 
to  limited  service  ;  and  be  had  for¬ 
merly  promoted,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  engagements  limited  in  space 
as  well  as  in  time.  But  why  should 
limited  service  be  in  a  manner  en¬ 
forced,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  un¬ 
limited  service,  even  when  the  men 
were  perfectly  satisfied  and  desirous 
to  enter  without  limitation?  On  for¬ 
mer  occasions,  the  men  for  limited 
service  were  kept  in  separate  bat¬ 
talions.  Mr.  Windham  had  mixed 
them.  It  was  not  intended  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  this  or  any  other  part 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman’s 
arrangement.  Thai  gentleman  had 
complained  much  of  the  change 
about  to  be  introduced  in  the  ex¬ 
clusive  form  of  his  measure.  But 
no  military  system,  no  measure 
could  claim  an  exclusive  and  unal¬ 
terable  sanction.  It  was  matter  of 
very  serious  consideration,  that  the 
36,000  enlisted  this  year,  would  all 
be  entitled  to  their  discharge  at  the 
same  period  seven  years  hence.  It 
was  also  very  material  to  consider, 
how  this  principle,  if  exclusively 
acted  upon,  would  affect  our  peace 
aud  establishment,  supposing  a 
peace  establishment  of  100,000 
men,  and  36,000  of  these  to  be 
discharged  in  one  year,  and  a  war 
to  follow  in  that  year  or  the  next, 
what  would  be  the  state  of  the 


country?  lie  maintained  that  the 
enlistment  for  life  of  those  who,  on 
having  the  option,  should  prefer 
engaging  for  life,  would  not  dis¬ 
courage  others  from  engaging  for 
years.  He  contended,  also,  that 
Mr.  Windham’s  plan  would  not 
cover  its  own  waste  and  that  of  the 
army  in  general.  The  ordinary 
recruiting  under  this  plan,  was  made 
more  productive  than  it  had  been 
bv  multiplying  the  number  of  re¬ 
cruiting  parties  beyond  measure, 
and  also  by  the  threat  of  reduction 
held  out  to  the  54  additional  bat¬ 
talions,  unless  they  should  complete 
their  establishment  to  400  men 
each  before  six  months.  One  part 
only  of  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman’s  plan  was  not  speculative, 
and  that  was  the  permanent  bur¬ 
then  of  450,0001.  a  year,  which  it 
imposed  on  the  country  in  the  shape 
of  additional  pensions,  an  incum¬ 
brance  which  must  increase  con¬ 
tinually.  These  reasons,  he  was 
convinced,  would  be  fully  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  house  of  the  propriety 
of  not  depriving  such  men  as  were 
inclined,  of  a  fair  option  to  enlist 
for  life.  He  therefore  moved,  that 
a  clause  should  be  introduced  for 
allowing  that  option. 

Mr.  Windham  admired  the  can¬ 
dour  and  fairness  with  which  the 
noble  lord  had  introduced  into  the 
mutiny  bill,  a  clause  subversive  of 
the  system  which  had  been  already 
decided  upon  after  long  and  serious 
parliamentary  investigation  !  It  was 
certainly  very  candid  in  the  noble 
lord  to  give  him  (Mr.  W.)  now,  for 
the  first  time,  intimation  of  a  clause 
hostile  to  the  existing  military  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  that  too,  in  such  a  way, 
that  this  clause  was  in  a  manner 
surrepticiously  introduced,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  made  part  of  a  bill 

which 
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which  must,  within  a  very  few  days, 
be  necessarily  past  into  a  law.  The 
noble  lord,  however,  thought  it  but 
decent  to  affect  some  kind  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  measure  in  argument. 
And  what  was  the  object  of  the 
noble  lord's  reasoning?  To  prove 
that  the  system,  though  sure,  was 
slow  in  its  operation.  The  noble 
lord  was  contented  with  simply 
stating  this ;  and  perhaps  it  was  well 
judged,  not  even  to  try  to  prove  it. 
For,  what  were  the  facts?  The  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  of  the  number  of 
men  raised,  in  four  periods,  had 
been  in  the  following  proportion  : 
11,000  in  the  first  period;  13,000 
in  the  next;  21,000  in  the  third  ; 
i  and  24,000  in  the  fourth.  The 
noble  lord  would  fiud  it  difficult  to 
counteract  these  statements ;  and, 
admitting  their  verity,  still  more 
difficult  to  satisfy  the  house,  that 
they  were  not  proofs  of  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  the  measure  resorted  to. 
— To  say  that  if  a  certain  system 
will  purchase  within  a  very  limited 
period  a  certain  number  of  men, 
the  same  will,  in  a  regular  progres¬ 
sion,  be  productive  in  a  proportion- 
able  period  of  time,  was  to  say, 
that  because  a  certain  system  was 
effective  at  first,  (no  matter  how  or 
by  what  means)  therefore  it  would 
continue  to  be  so,  and  that  too  in 
an  increased  proportion,  was  not 
just  reasoning.  But  it  had  been 
,  said,  that  the  number  of  recruiting 
parties  was  extraordinary.  Mr.  W. 
could  only  state,  that  the  increased 
number  of  such  was  not  at  all  to 
be  attributed  to  his  system,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  considered, 
in  fact,  as  in  any  great  degree  pro¬ 
ductive.  No  number  of  recruit¬ 
ing  parties,  however  great,  could 
raise  beyond  what  was  required. 

General  Tarleton  said,  I  hat  in 


any  other  country  lie  would  think 
the  principle  of  limited  service  a 
good  one;  but  he  thought  that  it 
w  ould  be  dangerous  in  this  country, 
on  account  of  the  extent  of  its  co¬ 
lonies.  There  w  as  a  necessity  too, 
of  having  at  all  times  a  large  army 
in  readiness  to  oppose  those  schemes 
of  invasion  which  Buonaparte  never 
for  a  moment  lost  sight  of,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  present  war. 

The  secretary  at  war  contended, 
that  the  house  had  not  been  taken 
by  surprize  bv  his  noble  friend,  as 
nine  days  notice  had  been  given  of 
his  intention  to  propose  the  clause 
which  was  now'  under  discussion. 
The  secretary  likewise  insisted  on 
the  bad  effects  which  would  result 
from  the  discharge  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  military  force  at 
regular  stated  periods. 

Lord  Petty  observed,  that  Mr. 
Windham's  measure  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  a  majority  of  the 
existing  members  of  that  house ; 
that  it  had  been  tried,  and  met  with 
the  universal  approbation  of  the 
country. — After  some  conversation 
between  Mr.  Windham  and  lord 
Castlereagh,  the  committee  divided 
on  the  clause — Ayes,  lb9 — Noes, 
100. 

The  secretary  al  war  then  brought 
upseveral  new  clauses,  among  which 
was  one  for  enacting  that  no  mas¬ 
ter  in  Scotland  should  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  claim  his  apprentice  from 
the  army,  unless  he  should  produce 
a  certificate,  and  conform  to  other 
regulations  therein  specified.  An¬ 
other  clause  enacted,  that  no  gene¬ 
ral  court-martial  should  consist  of 
less  than  fourteen  members,  except 
in  Africa  or  the  West  Indies;  and 
another,  that  treble  costs  should  b« 
awarded  in  cases  of  action,  where 
the  party  complaining  of  a  military 
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officer  should  he  nonsuited.  The 
clauses  were  all  read  and  agreed  to. 
The  mutiny  hill  was  reported,  and 
passed  through  the  usual  stages. 

House  of  peers,  March  13. — 
The  house  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  mutiny 

bill. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  briefly  stated 
the  object  of  the  alteration  that 
had  been  made  in  it.  It  was  not 
intended  that  those  who  had  enlisted 
for  limited  service  should  have  the 
option  of  enlisting  for  unlimited  ser¬ 
vice,  until  the  term  for  which  they 
had  first  enlisted  had  expired. 

Thq,  duke  of  Gloucester  urged 
the  inexpediency  of  altering  the 
system  of  limited  service,  from  the 
operation  of  which  it  appeared, 
from  the  returns  on  the  table,  the 
most  beneficial  effects,  with  respect 
to  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  and  the 
prevention  of  desertion,  had  been 
derived.  It  was  a  general  opinion 
among  military  officers,  that  recruit¬ 
ing  for  military  service  was  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  an  efficient  army. 
Such  an  alteration  as  that  now  pro¬ 
posed,  would  create  great  confusion 
in  regiments,  in  consequence  of  the 
different  terms  of  enlistment ;  and 
was  in  every  point  of  view,  in  his 
opinion,  likely  to  be  prejudicial,  as 
it  would  tend  to  destroy  the  system 
now  established. 

Lord  Borringdon  thought  it  was 
highly  advantageous  to  have  dif¬ 
ferent  terms  of  enlistment  in  the 
army,  which  might  suit  the  various 
caprices  of  men. 

Lord  King  feared,  that  if  this 
alteration  was  suffered  to  pass,  every 
means  would  be  resorted  to  to  dis¬ 
courage  and  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  enlistment  for  limited  ser¬ 
vice.  As  to  suiting  the  various 
caprices  of  men,  he  thought  that 


most  men  would  like  better  to  have 
a  repeated  option,  than  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  an  option  once  for  all. 

The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 
taking  into  consideration  the  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  wanted  for  colonial 
service,  thought  it  highly  expedient 
that  a  part  of  the  army  should  be 
enlisted  for  an  unlimited  period ; 
as,  otherwise,  great  difficulty  and 
expence  would  arise  in  providing 
that  service  with  troops. 

The  earl  of  Grosvenor  thought 
that  the  objection  respecting  colo¬ 
nial  service,  might  be  obviated,  if 
the  present  system  was  suffered  to 
have  fair  play,  by  the  number  of 
recruits  which  would  then  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  proposed  alteration 
he  considered  as  an  attempt  to  un¬ 
dermine  that  system. 

Lord  Melville  took  a  retrospec¬ 
tive  view  of  the  state  of  the  army, 
and  of  the  various  plans  that  had  at 
different  times  been  resorted  to  for 
recruiting.it.  He  disliked  Jhe  fre¬ 
quent  interference  of  the  legislature 
in  what  regarded  our  military  esta¬ 
blishment.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
best  entrusted  to  the  care  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  chief  executive 
magistrate ;  and  it  was  found  of  late 
to  improve  and  flourish  under  the 
auspices  of  the  illustrious  personage 
to  whose  hands  the  sovereign  had 
confided  it.  The  country  never  had 
an  army  so  numerous  aud  well  ap¬ 
pointed  as  at  the  present  moment. 
And  how  was  that  army  acquired  2 
Not  by  any  one  plan  or  exertion ; 
not  by  metaphysical  recruiting,  and 
a  philosophical  investigation  of  the 
moral  habits  and  propensities  of 
men ;  Hut  by  a  combination  of  va¬ 
rious  plans  and  various  exertions 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  employ¬ 
ments  of  men  as  they  were  to  be 
found,  and  to  the  varying  situation 
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and  exigencies  of  the  country.  Of 
all  the  plans  to  which  the  present 
flourishing  state  of  the  army  might 
he  ascribed,  the  additional  force 
bill,  and  the  enlisting  from  tire  sup¬ 
plementary  militia  into  the  line,  he 
conceived  to  have  been  the  most 
efficacious. 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  limited  service  would  in¬ 
troduce  a  better  description  of  men 
into  the  army ;  that  it  would  in¬ 
duce  respectable  farmers  to  pre¬ 
pare  one  of  their  sons  to  be  a  sol¬ 
dier:  in  short,  that  it  would  make 
the  military  service  a  trade.  The 
trade  of  a  soldier!  There  never 
was  and  never  would  be  such  a 
trade,  in  this  sense  of  it.  What 
was  meant  by  a  better  sort  of 
men?  Was  it  that  they  would  he 
taller  or  shorter,  broader  or  thin¬ 
ner  ?  This  might  he  intelligible, 
but  it  was  not  the  fact.  The  men 
that  hail  hitherto  formed  the  Bri¬ 
tish  armies  were  men  of  stout  hearts 
and  habits;  men  of  spirit  and 
courage;  lovers  of  bold  enterprize. 
These  were  the  materials  of  which 
an  army  must  he  composed.  Give 
him  such  men,  though  not  of  the 
;  better  description.  The  worse  men 
I  were  the  fittest  for  soldiers.  Keep 
the  better  sort  at  home.  On  these 
grounds  he  must  vote  for  the  clause 
as  it  now  stood. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  agreed  with 
lord  Melville,  as  to  the  advantages 
derived  to  the  army  from  volun¬ 
teering  from  the  militia,  but  dif¬ 
fered  from  him  in  opinion  as  to  the 
present  system  of  recruiting  ;  which 
had  procured  a  force  better  in  qua¬ 
lity,  in  stature,  and  in  morals. 

The  earl  of  Moira  compared  the 
different  systems  as  affecting  the 
soldier,  himself,  and  his  family  ;  and 
gave  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of 
Vol.  L. 


Mr.  Windham’s.  Lord  Moira  en¬ 
treated  the  house  to  weigh  the  mat¬ 
ter  well  before  they  discountenanced 
a  system  which  within  less  than 

4/ 

two  years  they  had  approved  by  so 
great  a  majority. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  de¬ 
nied,  that  there  was  any  intention, 
by  the  clause,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
new  system. 

Lord  Vassal  Holland  contended, 
that  service  for  a  limited  period 
was  very  far  from  being  unsuitedto 
our  possessions  abroad,  particularly 
the  East  Indies ;  and  shewed  from 
the  practice  of  Spain,  that  a  limited 
term  of  service  was  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  distant  colonial  possessions. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  replied 
to  the  different  arguments  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  clause ;  which  being 
put,  was  carried;  the  amendment 
negatived  without  a  division;  and 
the  other  clauses  agreed  to.  In  a 
feur  days  after  the  bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

House  of  Commons,  April  12. — 
Lord  Castler.eagh  w  as  happy  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  house,  that  by  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  it  had  been  his  good 
fortune  to  propose  to  the  house 
last  year ;  no  legislative  care  was 
any  longer  necessary  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  regular  army ;  to 
which  an  addition  had  been  made 
of  40,000  men  It  was  the  duty 
of  government,  however;  to  attend 
to  all  parts  of  the  military  system ; 
and  to  provide  effectually  for  the 
maintenance  and  discipline,  not  only 
of  those  descriptions  of  force  that 
bad  always  arms  in  their  hands, 
but  of  those  that  were  armed  only 
provisionally,  for  the  purpose  of 
training  and  discipline,  with  a  view 
to  eventual  emergency.  An  act 
was  passed  sometime  since  for  the 
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general  training  of  the  people.  The 
intention  of  it  was,  to  enable  mi¬ 
nisters  to  advise  his  majesty  to 
train  200>000  men  out  of  the  whole 
population.  But  he  considered  it 
of  little  use  to  have  men  trained  un¬ 
less  they  were  regimented.  If 
trained  in  regiments  they  would  be 
of  real  utility.  Instead  of  training 
the  whole  military  classes,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  might  be  trained  to 
cover  any  probable  exigency  that 
might  be  expected  to  arise.  It  was 
proposed  to  have  a  regular  subsi- 
diery  force,  amounting  to  six  times 
the  number  of  the  militia,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Yorke  some  years 
ago.  The  training  of  the  whole 
number  of  800,000,  as  proposed 
by  the  training  act,  would  have 
been  a  very  general  hardship  with 
very  little  benefit.  Instead  of  train¬ 
ing  the  whole  military  classes,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  might  be  trained  to 
cover  any  probable  exigency  that 
might  be  expected  to  arise.  When 
the  gross  amount  of  the  effective 
volunteers  was  compared  with  six 
times  the  amount  of  the  militia, 
there  was  found  on  the  aggregate  a 
deficiency  of  30,000.  But  when  this 
deficiency  came  to  be  subdivided,  an 
inequality  was  discovered  ;  some  of 
the  counties  being  more  deficient, 
and  some,  among  which  were  the 
maritime  counties,  less.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  inequality  60,000 
would  be  wanted  to  complete  the 
establishment  to  the  amount  requir¬ 
ed.-— He  proposed  therefore  to  give 
to  the  crown  a  power  to  create  a 
local  militia,  to  the  aggregate  a- 
mount  of  60, 000  in  the  first  instance, 
to  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
volunteer  force  should  diminish, 
and  to  supersede  them  totally,  if, 
in  the  event  of  peace  they  should 
withdraw  their  service.  Six  times 


the  number  of  the  militia  w  ould  be 
for  Great  Britain  330,000  men, 
the  number  of  effective  volunteers 
in  Ireland  was  close  on  70,000. 
Under  this  plan  therefore ,  there 
would  be  a  depot  of  400,000  men 
ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  fall 
into  the  regiments  of  the  line  and 
the  militia,  according  as  they  might 
be  wanted  to  make  them  up.  This 
local  militia  w?as  to  be  ballotted  for 
in  their  different  counties,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  deficiency  of  volun¬ 
teers  in  each,  from  among  persons 
between  the  years  of  18  and  35. 
Persons  might  be  allowed  to  volun¬ 
teer  into  this  force  ;  but  no  sub¬ 
stitutes  were  to  be  allowed,  nor 
exemptions  to  be  made  but  at  a 
very  high  fine.  The  officers  w?ere 
to  possess  the  same  requisites  as  to 
property,  as  those  of  the  existing 
militia,  except  in  one  instance, 
namely,  that  whoever  had  held 
the  rank  of  a  field  officer  in  the 
army  might  hold  the  same  rank  here 
without  regard  to  any  such  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Volunteer  corps  might,  if 
they  choose,  transfer  themselves  with 
the  approbation  of  his  majesty  into 
this  local  militia. 

The  period  of  service  during  the 
year  to  be  28  days,  exclusive  of  the 
days  for  assembling,  marching,  &c. 
for  which  pay  to  be  allowed.  The 
expence  would  not  exceed  that  of 
the  present  volunteer  establishment. 
It  would  not  exceed  4 1.  per  man 
for  the  year.  Having  a  regimental 
force  of  400,000  men,  in  addition 
to  a  regular  army  of  200,000, 
which  might,  if  occasion  required, 
be  augmented  to  250,000,  parlia¬ 
ment  might  rest  content,  and  trust 
that  the  empire  w  as  secure.  Lord 
Castlereagh  concluded  with  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  internal  de¬ 
fence 
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fence  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
given. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  before  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  read¬ 
ing  ofthe  local  militia  bill  was  read, 
lord  Cast  lereagh  begged  leave  to  state 
two  or  three  additions  and  altera¬ 
tions,  which  he  meant  to  introduce 
bearing  upon  the  principle  ot  the 
bill.  It  was  proposed,  1st,  that 
those  who  had  served  personally  in 
the  militia  should  be  exempted 
from  the  ballot  for  the  local  mili¬ 
tia.  2dlv,  that  when  any  corps  of 
volunteers  transferred  its  services 
from  the  volunteer  establishment  to 
the  local  militia,  the  officers  of  such 
corps  should  retain  their  rank,  and 
that  all  men  should  be  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  local  militia  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  age;  3dly,  that  when  per¬ 
sons  changed  their  residence  from 
one  county  to  another  they  likewise 
should  be  permitted  to  transfer  their 
services  to  the  local  militia  ot  the 
county  in  which  they  should  reside; 
and  4thly,  that  the  families  of  those 
men  who  were  drawn,  and  unable 
to  support  themselves,  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  allowance  which 
was  now  granted  to  the  families  of 
volunteers  when  called  out  on  per- 
I  manent  duty  :  this  allowance  to  be 
paid  in  the  first  instance  by  their 
respective  parishes,  and  to  be  re¬ 
paid  to  the  parishes  by  the  receiver 
general  of  the  army. 

Many  objections  Mere  made  to 
this  bill  in  its  progress;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  were  stated  by  co¬ 
lonel  Shipley,  who,  on  lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  having  moved  that  the  bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time,  re¬ 
marked,  that  every  session  of  par¬ 
liament  some  new  plan  was  brought 
forward  connected  with  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country;  and  that 
every  succeeding  minister,  as  soon 


as  he  came  into  office,  set  about 
subverting  the  system  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  introducing  one  of  his 
own.  From  these  various  experi¬ 
ments  the  country  derived  little  ad- 
tional  strength,  and  the  soldier  fto 
benefit  at  all ;  but,  to  the  authors 
of  them  they  were  a  source  of  con- 
siderable  patronage  and  influence. 
The  plan,  indeed,  which  had  been 
introduced  under  the  late  adminis¬ 
tration,  was  not  liable  to  this  re¬ 
proach.  It  was  projected  solely 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
the  army,  and  the  good  of  the 
country ;  and,  on  this  account,  he 
had  most  ardently  wished  that  it 
might  be  permanent,  and  that  it 
might  have  prevented  in  future  all 
new  experiments  of  state  empirics. 
The  measure  proposed  by  lord 
Castiereagh.  be  contended,  would  be 
enormously  expensive  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  most  oppressive  to  individuals, 
and  at  the  same  time  totally  futile 
and  useless.  Was  it  possible  that 
the  public  money  could  be  more 
idly  and  wantonly  squandered,  than 
in  being  given  as  bounties  to  the 
volunteers  to  enter  into  the  local 
militia ;  by  which  means,  from  be¬ 
ing  an  useful,  they  would  become 
altogether  an  useless  body.  The 
bill  before  the  house  was  liable  to 
all  the  objections  to  the  most  vi¬ 
gorous  measures,  without  being 
calculated  to  produce  any  one  of 
the  advantages  of  a  measure  of  this 
description.  It  would  prove  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  regular  recruiting  of 
the  army.  It  was  proposed,  that 
the  local  militia  should  be  officered 
in  the  same  wav  with  the  regular 
militia.  But  if  it  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  find  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  properly  qualified 
for  the  latter  service,  how  could 
they  be  procured  for  the  former7? 

[12]  He 
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He  also  disapproved  highly  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  not  being  allowed,  and  con¬ 
tended  that  this  prohibition  would 
not  only  give  rise  to  much  fraud 
and  imposition,  hut  that  it  offered  a 
strong  inducement  to  perjury. 

The  local  militia  bill  having  pas¬ 
sed  through  the  usual  stages  in  the 
house  of  commons,  was  brought  in¬ 
to  the  house  of  lords,  where,  after 
some  discussion  it  was,  21st  June, 
agreed  to. 

The  principle  of  the  local  mili¬ 
tia  bill  for  England  was  extended 
to  Scotland.  On  the  motion  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Scotch  lo¬ 
cal  militia  bill  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  Mr.  Yorke  said,  that  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  training  act 
should  not  also  be  adopted  in  Scot¬ 
land,  as  well  as  in  England. 

House  of  Commons,  Jan.  25. — 
Mr.  Bankes,  agreeably  to  notice, 
rose  to  make  a  motion,  to  which 
he  did  not  suppose  there  would  be 
any  objection,  as  resolutions  to  the 
same  effect  had  been  agreed  to  by 
the  house  last  session. 

After  a  few  observations  on  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  the  measure, 
and  even  its  tendency  ultimately  to 
strengthen,  rather  than  to  intrench  on 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  he 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  grant  of  offices  and  re¬ 
versions  during  life,  or  with  benefit 
of  survivorship.  After  some  con¬ 
versation,  the  question  was  put  and 
carried,  with  the  single  negative  of 
Mr.  William  Dundas,  who  had  not 
been  present  when  this  question 
was  last  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Bankes  then  brought  in  the 
bill,  which  was  carried  through  the 
usual  stages  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  into  the  house  of  lords : 
where,  on  the  second  reading, 
March  10,  it  was  opposed  by  lord 


Arden,  lord  Reddesdale,  the  earl 
of  Carlisle,  and  the  earl  of  Moira  ; 
and  recommended  by  lord  Boring- 
don,  lord  Vassal  Holland,  the  earl 
Grev,  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale. 
Lord  Arden  still  persisted  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  bill,  as  lie  had  done 
before,  when  the  question  was  last 
agitated  as  an  infringement  of  the 
prerogative  of  thecrown,  and  also  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  privileges 
of  their  lordships’  house.  He  call¬ 
ed  to  mind  the  measures  that  were 
witnessed  in  this  country  in  the 
year  1 641. 

Lord  Reddesdale,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  requested  their  lordships  to 
look  to  the  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  to  consider  whaf  ir¬ 
reparable  mischief  followed  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Neckar  to  increase 
the  number  and  weight  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  sitting  and  voting  in  the  same 
assembly  with  the  nobility.  The 
Tiers  Etat  prevailed  ;  the  nobility 
were  soon  proscribed,  despoiled  of 
their  possessions,  and  driven  into 
beggary  and  exile.  And  what  was 
the  pretext  and  cause  of  that  vio¬ 
lent  change?  The  reform  of  a- 
buses ;  the  adoption  of  an  eecono- 
mical  svstem.  That  the  bill  was 
recommended  by  lord  Vassal  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  earl  Grey,  as  the 
first  step  of  a  plan  of  public  cecono- 
my.  If  offices  were  still  grauted 
in  reversion,  it  must  greatly  embar¬ 
rass  the  operation  of  any  such 
plan.  The  bill  was  suffered  to  go 
into  a  committee,  but  ou  the  third 
reading  it  was  thrown  out  bv  a 
great  majority.  Contents  28—  Non- 
contents  128. 

House  of  Commons,  April  J. — 
Mr.  Bankes  moved  the  commit¬ 
ment  of  another  reversion  bill, 
which  had  been  introduced  and 
gone  through  some  of  the  usual 
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stages.  Mr.  Bankes  reminded  the 
committee,  that  by  the  rejection  of 
the  former  bill  in  the  house  of  lords, 
they  were  precluded  from  bringing 
forward  exactly  the  same  measure 

•j 

this  session.  Ou  this  account  he 
had  brought  in  a  bill  with  a  limita¬ 
tion  in  point  of  time.  If  this  should 
be  carried  it  would  at  least  secure 
one  object,  namely,  the  prevention 
of  an-  new  grant  during  the  limit¬ 
ed  period,  which  might  affect  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  of 
finance.  As  to  the  limitation  of 
time,  it  was  his  intention  that  the 
blank  should  be  filled  up  with  a 
provision  that  the  bill  should  be  in 
force  for  one  year  from  the  passing 
of  the  act,  and  from  the  close  of 
that  period  to  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  session  of  parliament.  A 
long  conversation  ensued,  in  which 
there  was  a  very  general  concur¬ 
rence  in  opinion,  that  the  measure 
was  good,  as  far  as  it  went,  though 
it  was  much  too  limited.  This  bill 
was  finally  passed  in  the  house  of 
lords  on  the  12th  of  May. 

House  of  Commons,  May  18. — 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  rose,  to  make 
his  promised  motion  on  the  crimi¬ 
nal  law  of  the  country.  He,  in 
common  with  others,  had  always 
lamented,  that  by  the  criminal  law 
of  the  country,  capital  punishments 
were  appointed  to  be  inflicted  for 
so  many  crimes.  He  said,  “  ap¬ 
pointed,  because,  in  fact,  they 
were  not  so  frequently  executed,  al¬ 
though  no  principle  was  better  esta¬ 
blished  than  that  the  certainty,  not 
the  severity  of  punishment  rendered 
it  efficacious.  This  principle  had 
long  been  proved,  and  published  to 
the  world  by  the  marquis  of  Bec- 
caria.  But  the  admiration  which 
bis  work  produced  in  Great  Britain, 


had  not  produced  any  change  in 
our  system,  which  was  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  noble  writer's :  for 
with  us  punishments  were  most  se¬ 
vere  and  most  uncertain.  Having 
illustrated  the  truth  of  this  propo¬ 
sition,  he  said,  that,  for  the  present, 
he  would  confine  his  observations 
and  his  motion  to  one  class  of  those 
crimes,  which  as  he  had  before 
stated,  seldom  received  the  punish¬ 
ment  the  law  had  appointed  for 
them ;  a  class  on  which  the  law  in¬ 
flicted  extraordinary  severity  of  pu¬ 
nishment,  without  any  well  found¬ 
ed  motive  to  that  severity.  He 
meant  those  charges  where  the  ca¬ 
pital  part  of  the  charge  depended 
on  the  amount.  By  a  statute  of 
William  and  Mary,  privately  to 
steal  from  a  person  to  the  value  of 
five  shillings,  was  rendered  capital. 
In  queen  Anne's  reign,  to  steal  to 
the  value  of  forty  shillings  in  a 
dwelling  house,was  rendered  capital; 
and  by  a  statute  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  a  theft  of  so  small  a  sum  as 
twelve  pence,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  made  a  capital  offence. 
— As  the  necessaries,  the  conve- 
niencies,  and  the  luxuries  of  life 
had  become  dearer,  the  severity  of 
the  laws  occasioned  the  frequent 
non  execution  of  them.  There 
was  another  circumstance  to  which 
he  was  desirous  of  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  house;  it  was  the 
case  of  persons,  who,  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  crimes,  suffered  impri¬ 
sonment,  took  their  trial,  and  then 
proved  their  innocence:  there  was 
no  compensation  for  such  persons, 
unless  it  could  be  sliewu  that  the 
prosecution  was  malicious.  He  al¬ 
lowed  that  under  the  best  system 
of  criminal  law,  suspicion  must 
sometimes  light  on  the  innocent 
man,  and  that  the  good  of  the 
[l  3]  public 
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public  might  require  his  confine¬ 
ment  until  his  innocence  should  be 
ascertained.  But  he  contended, 
that  when  it  was  ascertained,  the 
sufferer  should  be  compensated  as 
far  as  it  was  practicable  to  com¬ 
pensate  him.  The  merits  of  the 
persou  acquitted,  and  his  right  to 
indemnity  might  be  determined  by 
the  judge  before  whom  he  was 
tried.  Such  a  regulation  would 
proceed  on  similar  principles  to  those 
of  3  802,  relative  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tions  by  which  the  judge  was  em¬ 
powered,  taking  all  the  circum 
stances  of  the  case  under  considera¬ 
tion,  to  order  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  to  make  such  compensation 
as  justice  demanded.  He  would 
therefore  introduce  a  similar  pro¬ 
position  into  the  bill,  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  propose  on  the  subject. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  he  would 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  as  related  to  taking  away 
the  benefit  of  clergy  from  persons 
stealing  privately  from  the  persons 
of  others.  Leave  w  as  given  to  bring 
in  the  bill,  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
met  with  great  applause  for  turn¬ 
ing  his  enlightened  mind  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  subjects  as  those 
on  which  he  had  that  evening  ad¬ 
dressed  the  house. 

Sir  Samuel  also  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  compensation  to  persons 
tried  and  acquitted  in  a  criminal 
court  for  the  damages  sustained  by 
them,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  detained  in  custody  and 
brought  to  trial  Objections  of  no 
inconsiderable  weight  were  made  to 
this  proposal ;  bui  leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  the  bill. 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole 


house,  June  24,  the  solicitor  gene¬ 
ral  proposed  a  clause,  declaring 
that  stealing  without  a  person’s 
knowledge,  whether  privily  from 
the  person  or  not,  as  contradistin¬ 
guished  from  robbery,  should  be 
punished  by  banishment  for  life, 
to  be  reduced  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  to  any  period  not  less 
than  seven  years  ;  leaving  it,  how¬ 
ever,  optional  with  the  judge,  if 
the  case  should  seem  to  merit  it, 
to  commute  the  punishment  into 
imprisonment  for  any  period  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  years.  The  hill  was 
passed  with  this  Amendment. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  signified,  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  press  the  “  ac¬ 
quitted  person’s  compensation  bill” 
any  further,  but  that  he  should 
bring  it  forward  early  in  the  next 
session. 

The  necessity  of  some  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  court  of 
session  in  Scotland,  had  given  birth 
to  lord  Grenville’s  bill  relative  to 
that  subject,  which  fell  to  the  ground 
through  the  change  of  ministry,  and 
the  prorogation  and  dissolution  of 
parliament  *.  A  bill  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  administ  ration  of  justice  in  Scot¬ 
land,  was  introduced  in  the  present 
session  by  the  lord  chancellor  El¬ 
don,  who,  on  the  question  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  April  8, 
explained  its  object. 

It  was  proposed  to  divide  the 
court  of  session  into  two  chambers 
of  seven  and  eight  judges,  to  give 
those  courts  certain  powers  of  mak¬ 
ing  regulations  with  respect  to  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  with  respect  to  in¬ 
terim  executions  whilst  appeals 
were  pending  ;  and  also  to  issue  a 
commission  to  ascertain  in  what 
cases  it  might  be  proper  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  trial  by  jury.  He  joined  in 

all 
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all  those  eulogiums  which  had  been 
passed  upon  the  trial  by  jury,  and  to 
which,  in  England,  we  felt  that  we 
owed  our  liberty  and  our  happi¬ 
ness.  But  it  did  not  follow  that  it 
was  equally  applicable  to  Scotland. 
Nor  was  it  a  politic  or  proper  mode 
of  proceeding  to  force  that  mode 
of  trial  upon  a  country  where,  in 
civil  cases,  its  benefits  were  not  un¬ 
derstood  or  appreciated. 

Lord  Grenville  still  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  divide  the  court 
of  session  into  three  chambers  than 
two.  And,  with  respect  to  trial  by 
jury,  he  thought  there  ought  to  be 
a  stronger  recommendation  of  it  in 
the  bill  than  there  was  at  present,  a 
stronger  indication  of  the  opinion  of 
the  legislature  in  its  favour. 

Lord  Melville  referred  to  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  lord  Mansfield,  respecting 
a  proposition  of  lord  Swinton,  to 
introduce  gradually  the  trial  by 
jury  in  civil  cases  into  Scotland  ; 
and  said,  that  after  the  doubts  ex¬ 
pressed  on  this  subject  by  that  emi¬ 
nent  lawyer,  he  (lord  Melville) 
might  well  hesitate  with  respect  to 
its  policy..  On  the  25th  June,  the 
bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

A  law  was  also  passed  for  en- 
i  abling  his  majesty  to  grant  annui¬ 
ties  to  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
session,  justiciary,  and  exchequer  of 
Scotland,  who  might  retire  after 
having  served  in  either  of  these  si- 
tuations  for  fifteen  years,  or  be  dis- 
j  qualified  from  the  discharge  ot  their 
duty  by  any  permanent  infirmity. 
The  annuities  to  be  equal  to  three 
fourths  of  their  salary. 

Ever  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution,  an  unusual 
degree  of  attention  was  paid  by  the 
higher  orders,  and  all  men  of  great 
property  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 


land,  to  the  exterior  of  religion, 
and  the  ministers  of  religion.  A 
bill,  proposed  by  the  joint  labours 
of  the  bishop  of  London  (Porteus), 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  was  brought  into  parliament 
for  the  relief  and  support  of  the 
poorer  clergy  of  the  established 
church  ;  the  nature  and  object  of 
which  bill  was  explained  by  the 
bishop  when -he  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  (which  had  passed 
in  the  house  of  commons)  on  the  27th 
of  June  in  the  house  of  lords.  If  be 
were  disposed,  he  said,  to  take  up 
their  lordships’  time,  he  might  pour- 
tray  such  scenes  of  distress  amongst 
poor  curates,  as  would  make  upon 
their  minds  a  deep  and  melancholy 
impression.  The  present  measure 
had  for  its  object  to  provide  a  pro¬ 
per  person  to  reside  in  those  pa¬ 
rishes  which  were  deserted  by 
their  incumbents,  where  the  living 
amounted  to  4001.  and  upwards, 
and  to  allow  out  of  that  income  one 
fifth  for  the  support  of  that  person 
so  appointed  to  do  the  duty.  There 
w'ere  many  benefices  of  lQOQl. 
20001.  and  some  30001.  a  year. 

But  this  provision  of  one  fifth 
was  adopted  only  till  it  amounted 
to  2501.  a  year.  He  considered 
that  the  living  of  every  incumbent 
w'as  conditional.  The  canons  of 
the  church,  and  various  conven¬ 
tions,  clearly  shewed  that  bishops 
had  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  ' 
whole  living,  by  taking  it  from  the 
incumbent  who  neglected  to  per¬ 
form  his  duty,  and  granting  it  to 
another  under  their  own  appoint¬ 
ment. 

The  bill  was  supported  by  lord 
Harrow  by  ami  the  earl  of  Suffolk  ; 
but  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  the  earl  of  Moira, 
viscount  Sidmoutb,  the  earl  of  Lau- 

[t  4]  derdale. 
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derdale,  lord  Hawkesbury,  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  the  bishops  of  Hereford 
and  Carlisle,  and  the  lord  chancellor. 
The  chief  groundson  which  it  was  op¬ 
posed  were,  that  it  was  a  violation  of 
private,  and  of  the  security  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  property,  while  it  tended  to 
an  indefinite  enlargement  of  the 
power  of  the  bishops,  and  that  it 
was  inadequate  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  its  object. 

Lord  Moira  observed,  that  if  this 
bill  was  to  be  defended  on  the 
ground,  that  a  part  of  the  rector’s 
income  had  been  apportioned  to 
the  curate  on  a  former  occasion, 
why,  then,  at  a  future  time,  (since 
according  to  what  their  lordships’ 
had  just  heard  from  a  reverend 
prelate,  bishops  claimed  in  the 
point  in  question,  an  unlimited 
powrer)  another  bill  might  not  be  in¬ 
troduced,  founded  upon  the  present, 
to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent’s  living.  Even  the  act  of 
1796  in  his  mind,  had  been  the 
cause  of  considerable  hardships. 
There  were  livings  as  low  as  1001. 
and  yet  75 1.  out  of  that  must  be 
paid  to  the  officiating  curate. 

The  earl  of  Buckinghamshire 
observed,  that  it  was  to  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  advow'sons  were  now 
bought  and  sold  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  any  other  negotiable  pro¬ 
perty.  With  what  justice,  then, 
could  the  legislature  call  upon  a 
beneficed  clergyman  who  had 
bought  his  living  on  a  calculation 
of  having  the  services  of  a  curate  at 
a  certain  price,  to  pay  a  still  larger 
sum. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  said, 
that  perhaps  the  great  origin  of  the 
evil  proposed  to  be  remedied  by  the 
hill,  would  be  found  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  ordination,  and  in  calling 


to  that  profession  such  numbers  of 
young  men,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
provide  for.  It  should  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  that  glut  of  the  commo¬ 
dity  which  the  reverend  prelates 
themselves  occasioned.  He  also 
opposed  the  bill  as  laying  a  great 
weight  on  the  possessor  ot  a  small 
living,  at  the  same  that  it  affected 
the  rector  with  2000i.  a  year,  in  a 
very  trifling  manner. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
did  not  consider  the  measure  pro¬ 
posed  as  either  oppressive  in  its 
operation,  or  a  violation  of  the 
interests  of  the  church.  The  power 
it  gave  to  bishops  was  only  similar 
to  that  with  which  they  were  in¬ 
vested  in  the  early  times  of  the 
constitution  of  the  church.  He 
cited  the  case  of  a  bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  who  was  rebuked  by  the 
pope  for  not  allowing  a  sufficient 
compensation  to  curates  or  vicars 
temporal,  as  they  were  then  desig¬ 
nated  in  his  diocese.  But  though 
be  w'as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  there  were 
some  of  the  clauses  which  he  thought 
would  be  attended  with  injurious 
effects,  and  introduce  vexation  and 
mischief.  He  should  therefore  vote 
that  the  bill  be  rejected. — The 
question  on  the  third  reading  being 
called  for,  the  bill  was  thrown  out 
without  a  division. 

Yet  the  ob  ject  of  the  bill  was  not 
disapproved,  or  lost  sight  of.  With 
a  prospective  view  to  some  future  bill. 

The  earl  /of  Buckinghamshire 
moved,  June  2J th,  that  there  be 
laid  before  the  house,  an  account 
of  the  number  of  livings  beyond 
the  amount  of  4001.  per  annum, 
distinguishing  those  where  the  in¬ 
cumbent  resided,  and  those  where 
a  resident  curate  was  employed. 

Lord  Harrowby  proposed  an 

amendment. 
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amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words 
“distinguishing,  &c.”  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  tiiese  words  stand  part  of 
the  bill,  the  house  divided;  Con¬ 
tents  28 — Not  Contents  19*  Next 
day,  June  28, 

Lord  Harrowby,  pursuant  to  a 
notice  he  had  given  the  day  before, 
rose  to  submit  a  motion  to  their 
lordships,  which  was  suggested  to 
him  by  some  observation?  that  had 
been  made  during  the  discussion  of 
this  question.  It  was  agreed,  and 
seemed  to  be  wished  on  all  hands, 
that  something  should  be  done  to¬ 
wards  improving  the  condition  of 
the  inferior  clergy.  It  had  all  along 
been  his  opinion,"  that  the  house  was 
proceeding  to  legislate  on  a  matter 
respecting  which  they  had  nothing 
like  adequate  information  before 
I  them.  This  want  of  due  informa¬ 
tion  he  was  anxious  to  supply.  And 
i  the  object  of  his  present  motion, 
was  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  livings  which  were  under 
15()1.  per  annum;  how  great  would 
be  the'  sum  necessary  to  bring  these 
small  livings  up  to  1501.  per  an¬ 
num  ;  and  how  long  the  period  of 
time,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  necessary  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  object.  With  a  view  to 
get  at  which,  he  moved  an  humble 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  di¬ 
rect  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
house,  an  account  of  the  number  of 
livings  under  1501.  per  annum. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
expressed  his  thanks  to  the  noble 
baron  for  the  pains  he  had  taken 
on  this  subject,  and  his  readiness  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  object. 


The  earl  of  Moira  also  gave  his 
hearty  concurrence  to  the  motion. 

So  also  did  lord  Hawkesbury,  who 
assured  his  noble  friend  that  every 
thing  should  be  done  by  him  to 
give  effect  to  his  laudable  intentions 
and  endeavours. 

Nor  was  the  kirk  of  Scotland 
forgotten.  An  Act  was  passed  for 
defining  and  regulating  the  powers 
of  the  commission  of  teiuds  in  aug¬ 
menting  and  modifying  the  stipends 
of  the  Scotch  clergy. 

An  act  was  also  passed,  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  residence  of  spiritual 
persons  in  Ireland  on  their  bene¬ 
fices;  and  another  to  *  make  more 
effectual  provision  for  the  building 
and  re-building  of  chapels,  churches, 
and  glebe  houses,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  glebe  lands,  glebe  houses, 
aud  impropriations  in  Ireland. 

Though  the  petition  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  catholics  of  Ireland  for  com¬ 
plete  emancipation  from  all  disabi¬ 
lities  whatever,  civil  or  military, 
after  the  usual  discussions,  was  re¬ 
jected  ;  a  grant  of  9,520l.  was  made 
for  the  currem  year,  for  the  support 

oftheRomancalholiccollegeofMay- 
nooth.  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  that  took  place  on  this  subject, 
Dr.  Duigenan  read  the  oath  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  priests,  in  order  to  shew  that 
they  paid  an  obedience  to  the  pope, 
which  w  as  inconsistent  with  the  king's 
supremacy.  The  provisions  for  the 
education  of  the  established  cler¬ 
gy,  he  observed,  •  fell  short  of  those 
proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  pa¬ 
pists.  There  were  in  the  university 
of  Dublin  30  poor  scholars,  who 
got  but  a  dinner  once  a  day*,  and 
72  scholars  of  the  house  that  got  a 
dinner  once  a  day ,  but  no  lodgings. 

The 


*  The  doctor,  no  doubt,  meant  one  meal  a  day,  which  was  their  dinner,  bven 
the  fellows  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  far  as  we  have  been  informed,  dine  but 
once  a  day. 
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The  doctor  described  the  catholics 
as  bad  subjects  and  hostile  to  the 
state. 

Mr.  Barham  objected  to  the  use 
of  such  language  in  speaking  of 
four  millions  of  his  majesty's  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  speaker  declared^  that  the 
freedom  of  debate  did  not  preclude 
such  language. 

Dr.  Diiigenaii  then  repeated  his 
former  sentiments ;  and  he  declared 
that,  if  any  one  would  move  to 
withdraw  the  public  aid  altogether 
from  Maynooih,  he  would  second 
the  motion. 

The  original  grant  to  the  Roman 
catholic  college  at  Maynootb,  was 
80001.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  the 
last  parliament  had  voted  50001. 
making  in  all  1 3,0001.  f.  Before 
this  vote,  however,  could  be  carried 
into  effect,  that  parliament  was  dis¬ 
solved,  and  when  the  new  parlia¬ 
ment  met,  his  majesty's  present 
ministers  wished  to  resort,  to  the 
former  sum.  But  finding  that  the 
trustees  had  acted  upon  the  faith  of 
receiving  the  larger  sum,  they  had, 
for  that  one  year,  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution  the  intention  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  sum  of  p,250l.  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  8,0001.  but  still 
more  considerably  less  than  13,0001. 
was  a  kind  of  compromise  between 
contending  opinions. 

Mr.  Grattan,  and  other  members 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question, 
contended,  that  a  provision  for  the 
education  of  250  students  would  be 
insufficient  to  supply  the  vacancies 
that  would  occur  in  the  catholic 
clergy  by  deaths  or  casualties.  By 
reducing  the  grant  of  ]  3,0001 .  a  year, 
though  some  addition  had  been 
made  to  that  of  8000b  the  bouse 


would  secure  the  ignorance  and 
prejudices  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
catholics. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
observed,  that  the  memorial  of  the 
catholics,  which  had  led  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  at  Maynooth,  claimed  no 
pecuniary  aid.  The  catholics  pro¬ 
mised  to  defray  the  whole  expence 
themselves  ;  and  though  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  parliament  gave  them 
8,000l.  in  aid  of  the  object,  that  was 
no  reason  why  the  country  should 
be  subject  to  constantly  increasing 
demands,  for  a  purpose  of  which 
there  was  no  precedcnf  in  any  age 
or  country,  that  of  educating,  at  the 
public  expence,  the  priesthood  of  a 
religion  differing  widely  from  the 
established  one.  He  thought  it  was 
as  much  as  could  reasonably  be 
asked,  to  educate  250  persons  at 
the  public  expence  ;  who,  with  1 1 1 
educated  in  a  private  manner,  were 
an  abundant  supply  for  the  catholic 
ministry.  It  was  no  part  of  religious 
toleration,  Mr.  Perceval  said,  to 
make  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  clergy  of  the  tolerated  sect. 
If  it  were  so,  the  ministers  of  the 
methodists,  anabaptists,  and  sande- 
manians,  would  on  that  ground 
have  as  good  a  claim  to  education 
as  the  catholic  clergy. — This  last 
observation  of  Mr.  Perceval,  is  no¬ 
ticed  on  account  of  the  remarkable 
reply  that  was  made  to  it  by  Mr. 
Grattan. — “  It  was  true,  he  said, 
the  ministers  of  those  sectarians 
were  not  educated  at  the  public 
expence ;  but  they  were  few  in  num¬ 
ber  in  comparison  of  the  catholics, 
who  formed  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  Ireland."  To  what  cala¬ 
mities  would  not  this  principle  of 
vesting  political  rights  on  the  sole 

basis 
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basis  of  numbers  lead,  if  it  were 
pushed  into  all  its  just  conse¬ 
quences?  When  the  house,  in  the 
committee  of  supply,  April  29,  di¬ 
vided  on  the  question,  there  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  larger  grant  of 
13,0001. — 58, — For  the  latter  of 
Q,250i.—93. 

Among  the  most  important  and 
generally  interesting  laws  enacted 
in  this  session  of  parliament,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  is  occupied  by  the 
act  to  proliibit  the  distillation  of 
spirits  from  corn  or  grain  for  a  li¬ 
mited  time.  It  may  be  recollected 
by  our  readers,  that  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  last  parliament,  the  earl 
of  Temple  moved,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  propriety  of  permitting 
sugar  and  molasses  to  be  used  in 
distilleries  and  breweries  ;  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  grain,  but  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fair  competition  *.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed;  and  it  was 
stated  by  lord  Binning,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  May  19,  that  it  had  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  restriction  of  the  distillers  to 
the  use  of  sugar  and  molasses  would 
affect  the  agriculture  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

This  investigation,  he  stated, 
had  led  to  the  knowledge  of  facts 
which  established  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  the  restriction,  exclu¬ 
sively  of  all  consideration  whatever 
of  the  interests  of  the  West  India 
islands;  though  the  two  questions 
could  not  indeed  be  Separated. 
The  committee  finding  that  this 
country  was  generally  dependent 
for  a  sufficient  supply  of  corn  and 
flour  upon  foreign  countries,  and 


that  this  supply  in  the  present  state 
of  Europe  was  cut  off,  without  any 
prospect  of  a  sufficient  resource  in 
the  last  year’s  crop  of  this  country, 
thought  it  right,  as  a  precaution 
against  famine,  to  stop  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  corn,  with  a  view  to  a  ready 
and  immediate,  as  well  as  a  more 
ample  and  satisfactory  supply  of 
sustenance  for  the  people.  He 
entered  into  a  variety  of  calcula¬ 
tions  to  shew,  that  the  saving  by 
the  prohibition  of  the  -distilleries 
would  cover  more  than  half  the 
deficiency  created  by  the  stoppage 
of  importation,  and  more  than  the 
whole  importation  of  oats  !  Lord 
Binning  concluded  with  moving, 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
inquiry  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house;  and  he  anti¬ 
cipated,  from  the  moderation  and 
good  sense  of  the  gentlemen  pre¬ 
sent,  that  the  wishes  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  carried  into  effect. 
After  a  long  debate  on  the  question 
for  the  speaker’s  leaving  the  chair, 
the  house  divided. — For  the  speak¬ 
er’s  leaving  the  chair,  that  is,  for 
going  into  a  committee,  122. — 
Against  it,  108.  A  great  alarm 
was  excited  amongst  the  agricul¬ 
turists  throughout  out  the  whole 
country,  and  many  petitions  were 
presented  against  the  bill.  In 
both  houses  of  parliament  it  was 
opposed  warmly,  and  not  without 
plausible  arguments,  the  most  solid 
of  which,  in  our  judgment,  was  the 
tendency  of  the  measure  to  prevent 
that  accumulation  of  grain  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers,  w  hich  in  this 
country  supplies  the  place  of  the 
magazines  established  in  so  many 
other  countries.  It  tended,  if  long 
continued,  or  frequently  repeated, 

to 
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to  deprive  the  agriculturist  of  that 
market,  which  by  creating  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  grain  than  the 
mere  support  of  the  population  re¬ 
quires,  induces  him  to  raise  more  : 
to  which  superabundance,  in  rase 
of  a  comparative  failure  of  the 
crop,  recourse  can  be  had  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  extreme  and  claimant 
wants  of  the  people.  The  bill, 
after  a  great  struggle,  was  read  a 
third  time  in  the  house  of  Lords 
and  passed,  on  the  2d  of  July. 

By  this  time  the  object  that  was 
paramount  to  all  others  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  and  heart  was  Spain. — 
The  Spaniards,  roused  by  the  per¬ 
fidious  and  base  conduct  of  Buona¬ 
parte  and  his  agents  towards  the 
royal  family  of  Spain,  to  resent¬ 
ment,  indignation,  hatred,  and  re¬ 
venge,  had  declared  in  every  pro¬ 
vince,  though  without  previous  con¬ 
cert,  simultaneously,  and  with  one 
consent,  their  fixed  resolution  to 
avenge  their  wrongs,  and  free  their 
country  from  the  tyranny  and  con¬ 
tamination  of  the"  French,  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt;  and  depu¬ 
ties  had  come  from  the  Junta  and 
stales  of  the  principality  of  Asturias, 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  king  and 
government  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Sheridan  seemed  to  be  no 
more  than  the  organ  of  the  public 
sentiments  and  vows,  when  in  the 
bouse  of  commons,  June  15,  he 
rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  le¬ 
gislature  to  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
and  their  utmost  exertions  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Spaniards.  1 
am  far,  said  he,  from  wishing  mi¬ 
nisters  to  embark  in  any  rash  or  ro¬ 
mantic  enterprize  in  favour  of 
Spain;  but,  sir,  if  the  enthusiasm 
and  animation,  which  now  exists  in 


a  part  of  Spain,  should  spread  over 
the  whole  of  that  country,  I  am 
convinced  that  since  the  first  burst 
of  the  French  revolution,  there  ne¬ 
ver  existed  so  happy  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  Great  Britain  to  strike  a  bold 
stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world. 
But,  sir,  it  is  said,  *  if  you  do  not 
distrust  the  administration,  why  dis¬ 
cuss  this  subject  in  parliament !’ 
Sir,  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  trust  administration.  But 
I  wish  first  to  declare,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  we  must  not  deal  in  drib¬ 
blets  :  we  must  do  much  or  no¬ 
thing.  Why  do  I  make  this  decla¬ 
ration  ?  Because  no  cabinet  which 
has  hitherto  existed  in  this  country 
— not  even  excepting  that  with 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
connected — has  pursued  simply  and 
plainly  one  clear  and  distinct  ob¬ 
ject.  Instead  of  striking  at  the 
core  of  the  evil,  the  administrations 
of  this  country  have  hitherto  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  nibbling 
at  the  rind.  In  this  censure,  I 
must  not  include  an  honourable 
friend  near  me,  nor  Mr.  Burke. 
They  would  have  proceeded  direct¬ 
ly  aud  completely  to  the  object 
which  they  had  in  view,  or  they 
would  not  have  advanced  to  it  a 
step.  But  with  these  exceptions, 
the  ministers  of  England  have  pur¬ 
sued  a  petty  policy ;  they  have 
gone  about  filching  sugar  islands, 
and  neglecting  all  that  was  digni¬ 
fied,  and  all  that  was  consonant 
to  the  truly  understood  interests 
of  their  country.  I  wish  there¬ 
fore,  sir,  to  let  Spain  know, 
that  the  conduct  which  we  have 
pursued  we  will  not  persevere  in, 
but  that  we  are  resolved  fairly 
and  fully  to  stand  up  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  Europe.  If  a  co-opera¬ 
tion 
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tion  with  Spain  be  expedient,  it 
should  be  an  effectual  co-opera¬ 
tion.  1  repeat,  that  I  am  far  from 
prompting  his  majesty's  govern¬ 
ment  to  engage  in  any  rash  ro¬ 
mantic  enterprize ;  but  if,  upon 
ascertaining  the  state  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  in  Spain,  they  find  it  is 
warmed  by  a  patriotic  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  ardour,  then,  sir,  all  I  ask 
is,  that  that  feeling  should  be  met 
here  with  corresponding  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  Buonaparte  has  hi¬ 
therto  run  a  most  victorious  race. 
Hitherto  he  has  had  to  contend  a- 
gainst  princes  without  dignity,  and 
ministers  without  wisdom.  He  has 
fought  against  countries  in  which 
the  people  have  been  indifferent  as 
to  his  success ;  he  has  yet  to  learn 
what  it  is  to  fight  against  a  country 
in  which  the  people  are  animated 
witli  one  spirit  to  resist  him.  So 
far,  sir,  from  bringing  forward  a 
motion  prematurely  to  embarrass 
his  majesty's  government,  I  solemn¬ 
ly  declare,  that,  if  tiie  opportu¬ 
nity  to  which  I  have  alluded  of  a 
vigorous  interference  on  the  part  of 
England  should  arise,  the  present 
administration  shall  have  from  me 
as  cordial  and  as  sincere  a  support 
as  if  the  man  whom  I  most  loved 
were  restored  to  life  hnd  power. — 
Is  this  a  vain  discussion  ?  Let  those 
who  think  so  look  at  the  present 
state  of  Europe.  Will  /not  the  ani¬ 
mation  of  the  Spanish  mind  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
cause  is  espoused,  not  by  ministers 
alone,  but  by  the  parliament  and 
the  people  of  England  ?  If  there 
be  a  disposition  in  Spain  to  resent 
the  insults  and  injuries,  too  enor¬ 
mous  to  be  described  bv  language, 
which  they  have  endured  from  the 
tyrant  of  the  earth,  will  not  that 
disposition  be  roused  to  the  most 


sublime  exertion,  by  the  assurance 
that  their  efforts  wilt  be  cordially 
aided  by  a  great  and  powerful  na¬ 
tion  1  Sir,  I  think  this  a  most  im¬ 
portant  crisis.  Never  was  any  thing 
so  bt  ave,  so  generous,  so  noble,  as 
the  conduct  of  the  Asturians.  They 
have  magnanimously  avowed  their 
hostility  to  France,  they  have  de¬ 
clared  war  against  Buonaparte ; 
they  have  no  retreat ;  they  are  re¬ 
solved  to  conquer,  or  to  perish  in 
the  grave  of  the  honour  and  the 
independence  of  their  country.  It 
is  that  the  British  government  may 
advance  to  their  assistance  with  a 
firmer  step,  and  with  a  bolder 
mien,  that  I  have  been  anxious  to 
afford  this  opportunity  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  parliament,  of  expressing  the 
feelings  which  they  entertain  on  the 
occasion.  I  move,  sir,  “  That  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  graci¬ 
ously  pleased  to  direct  that  there  be 
laid  before  this  house,  copies  of 
such  Proclamations  as  have  been 
received  by  bis  majesty's  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and 
which  have  been  issued  since  the 
arrival  of  the  French  army  at  Ma¬ 
drid  ;  whether  by  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  the  French  commander 
in  chief,  or  by  persons  since  claim¬ 
ing  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish 
nation.” 

Mr.  secretary  Canning  admitted, 
that.  Mr.  Sheridan’s  speech,  being 
moderate,  called  for  a  general  dis- 
closure  of  the  sentiments  of  ills 
majesty's  ministers  as  might  be 
made  without  hazard,  without  a 
dishonourable  compromise,  and 
without  exciting  expectations,  which 
might  never  be  realized.  He  de¬ 
clared,  that  his  majesty’s  ministers 
saw  with  a  deep  aud  lively  interest, 
the  noble  struggle  which  a  part  of 

the 
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the  Spanish  nation  was  now  making 
to  resist  the  unexampled  atrocity  of 
France,  and  to  preserve  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  country ;  and 
that  there  existed  the  strongest  dis- 
position  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  to  afford  every  practi¬ 
cable  aid  in  a  contest  so  magna¬ 
nimous.  It  would  never  occur  to 
jfiinistry  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain. 
They  should  proceed  upon  the 
principle  that  any  nation  of  Europe 
that  smarted  up  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  oppose  a  power  which,  whe¬ 
ther  insidiously  professing  peace,  or 
declaring  open  war,  was  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy  of  all  nations,  whatever 
might  be  the  existing,  political  rela¬ 
tions  of  that  nation  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  became  instantly  our  essential 
ally.  In  that  event  his  majesty’s 
ministers  would  have  ihree  objects 
in  view.  The  first,  to  direct  the 
united  efforts  of’  the  two  countries 
against  the  common  foe.  The  se¬ 
cond,  to  direct  those  efforts  in  a  way 
that  should  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  new  ally.  The  third,  to  direct 
iiiose  efforts  in  a  manner  condu¬ 
cive  peculiarly  to  British  interests  : 
though  the  last  of  these  objects 
would  be  left  entirely  out  of  the 
question  when  compared  with  the 
other  two. 

To  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  consi¬ 
dered  the  third  of  these  as  narrow 
policy,  subjecting  the  interests  of 
the  great  cause  to  the  minor  con¬ 
cerns  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  very  consistently  indeed  with 
what  he  had  just  declared,  replied, 
that  in  this  contest  in  which  Spain 
was  embarked,  no  interest  could  be 
so  purely  British  as  Spanish  suc¬ 
cess  ;  no  conquest  so  advantageous 
for  Britain,  as  conquering  from 
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France;  but  it  was  deemed  highly 
improper,  not  only  by  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  and  other  ministerialists,  but 
by  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  others  on 
his  side  of  the  house,  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  information  moved  for 
to  the  world  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  his  only 
object  was,  to  awaken  the  country 
to  the  opportunity,  which  if  the  in¬ 
formation  from  Spain  was  true, 
might  lead  to  the  rescue  of  Europe, 
and  to  the  release  of  oppressed 
countries  from  the  grasp  of  a  ruth¬ 
less  conqueror.  He  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  withdraw  his  motion,  con¬ 
vinced  that  much  benefit  might  ac¬ 
crue,  even  from  the  present  discus¬ 
sion. 

The  same  interesting  subject  was 
introduced  into  the  house  of  peers, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the 
stamp  duties  bill,  the  duke  rose,  not 
to  oppose  the  bill,  but  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  parliament  was  voting 
supplies  for  the  current  year,  to  a- 
vaii  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a 
peer  of  parliament,  and  offer  some 
advice  to  his  majesty’s  ministers, 
which  the  present  posture  of  affairs 
suggested  to  his  mind.  It  was, 
however,  by  no  means  his  wish  to 
draw  any  answers  from  the  minis¬ 
ters,  which  they  should  not  deem  it 
perfectly  proper  and  safe  to  make. 
The  most  wanton  ambition,  the 
foulest  perfidy,  t<he  most  cruel  op¬ 
pression,  had  lately  displayed  them¬ 
selves  in  Spain  to  a  degree  unparal¬ 
leled,  he  believed,  in  any  age  or 
country.  These  excesses  had  in- 
spired  the  Spaniards  with  becom¬ 
ing  indignation  and  resentment, 
and  they  were  now  endavouring 

to 
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to  resist  the  power  which  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  overwhelm  them.  There 
was  no  man  but  must  wish  success 
to  a  generous  and  gallant  people, 
thus  struggling  in  the  glorious  cause 
of  national  independence.  No  man, 
be  was  sure,  could  more  cordially 
wish  them  success  than  he  did,  or 
would  more  willingly  concur  in 
the  proper  means  of  promoting 
and  ensuring  that  success ;  but 
what  were  the  most  proper  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  best  mode  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  Spaniards  ?  W^hat  part  were 
his  majesty’s  ministers  prepared  to 
act  at  so  critical  a  juncture?  They 
bad  at  present  in  this  country  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  brave  people  of 
Spain,  who  seemed  determined  to 
stem  the  torrent  by  which  they 
were  to  be  swept  into  servitude. 
From  these  and  other  sources,  he 
itoped  they  might  be  able  to  col¬ 
lect  tiie  best  information  of  the  real 
state  of  that  country,  ami  of  the 
probability  of  success,  with  which 
so  bold  and  hazardous  a  struggle 
might  be  attended.  With  such  in¬ 
formation  before  them,  what  would 
be  their  conduct?  This  was  the 
point  that  excited  his  anxiety. — 
Would  they  hold  out  encourage¬ 
ment  and  assistance  to  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  who  were  now  in  arms  against 
the  invaders,  before  they  saw  any 
form  of  government  established  in 
the  country  with  which  they  could 
communicate?  Would  they,  make 
common  cause  with  the  patriots  of 
Spain,  before  they  ascertained  the 
principles  on  which  they  were  act¬ 
ing,  and  the  end  which  they  were 
endeavouring  to  accomplish  ?  He 
coidd  not  think  it  politic  to  embark 
blanch  a  cause,  without  some  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  the  designs  of 
the  Spanish  patriots,  without  some 
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more  definite  determination  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  act.  lie  hoped  mini¬ 
sters  would  take  a  lesson  from  past 
experience,  and  recollect  the  result 
of  the  interference  of  this  country 
in  La  Vendee.  He  thought  it  his 
duty  to  throw  out  these  hints,  with¬ 
out  expecting  any  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  of  what -might  be  the  views  and 
intentions  of  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment. 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  after  bestow- 
ing  due  praise  on  the  candid  and 
circumspect  manner  in  which  the 
noble  duke  had  delivered  his  opi¬ 
nions  on  a  point  of  such  delicacy, 
said,  that  the  people  of  Spain  had 
manifested  a  spirit  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  resist  the  attempts  of  their 
invaders,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  most  glorious  periods 
of  their  history,  and  which,  per¬ 
haps,  were  not  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  under  the  pressure  of  such 
formidable  difficulties.  Such  a 
scene,  every  man  in  that  house, 
and  in  the  country,  must  bail  with 
the  liveliest  satisfaction.  And  what 
every  generous  heart  must  wish 
should  be  done,  in  support  of  so 
glorious  a  cause,  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  would  feel  it  their  duty  to 
dp.  -Willi  regard  to  what  informa¬ 
tion  they  bad  received  of  the  de¬ 
signs  or  the  hopes  of  those  brave 
and  resolute  men  who,  in  defence 
of  their  country’s  independence, 
were  exposing  .themselves  to  every 
thing  that  a  powerful  and  san 
guioary  tsrant  could  devise  and  in¬ 
flict,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  now  unfold  it.  His  ma¬ 
jesty's  ministers  were  fully  sensible  of 

*  * 

the  extreme  importance  of  this  event; 
and,  he  trusted,  they  would  be 
found  to  have  acted  accordingly. 

House 
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House  of  Lords,  4th  July. — By  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
virtue  of  a  commission,  the  royal  speech  turned,  as  was  natural,  on 
assent  was  given  to  a  number  of  the  Spanish  nation,  loyally  and  no¬ 
bills  :  after  which  the  lord  chan-  bly  struggling  against  the  tyranny 
cellor,  having  delivered  a  speech  in  •  and  usurpation  of  France,  and 
his  majesty's  name,  to  both  houses  *,  therefore  no  longer  to  be  consi- 
prorogued  parliament  to  the  50th  dered  as  tiie  enemy,  but  the  ally 
of  August.  The  concluding,  and,  of  Great  Britain. 

/  *  See  State  Papers.  . 
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CHAP.  VII.  ^  . 

•  r  “  * 

*  ■  *  » 

Buonaparte  intent  on  the  Subjugation  of  Spain,  by  a  combined  Plan  of 
Treachery  and  Force. — Divisions  and  Distractions  in  the  Royal  Fa- 
mi/)/  of  Spain,— French  Troops  poured  into  Spain  —Spanish  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Paris,  returns  to  Madrid  with  Instructions  from  Buona¬ 
parte.  -A  Confer  race  between  him  and  the  King  and  Queen. — Pre¬ 
parations  of  the  Royal  Family  to  emigrate  to  Mexico. —  General  Mu¬ 
rat  advances  with  his  whole  'Army  to  occupy  Madrid.— Ferdinand 
VI f.  solicitous  to  conciliate  the  Favour  of  Buonaparte. — Report  of 
Buonaparte  s  being  on  his  way  to  the  Spanish  Capital.— Ferdinand 
persuaded  to  go  to  Burgos  to  meet  him,  and  drawn  onto  Bayonne ; 
whither  all  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Spain  are  also  attracted.— 

Circumstances  coincident  in  point  of  Time  with  these  Intrigues. _ 

Description  of  the  Frontier  of  Spain.— Fortresses  and  other  Positions 
occupied  by  French  Troops —On  what  Pretences.— Report  that  the 
King  was  preparing  to  leave  Aranjuez,  with  a  View  to  Emigration.— 
Insurrection  at  Aranjuez.— The  Prince  of  the  Peace  arrested  and 
impi  isoned.  Charles  II .  abdicates  his  Throne  in  favour  of  the 
Pnnce  of  Asturias.— Proclaimed  King  under  the  Name  of  Ferdinand 
*  First  Acts  of  Ferdinand's  Reign.— Arrival  and  Reception  of 
Murat  at  Madrid. — An  Occurrence  at  Barcelona  of  a  nature  most 
suspicions  and  alarming  to  the  Spaniards.— Patriotism  of  Count 
Espellata ,  Governor  General  of  Catalonia.— Effects  produced  by  the 
Journey  of  Ferdinand  to  Bayonne  on  the  public  Mind. —  Interference 
of  Murat,  at  the  Instigation  of  Buonaparte,  for  the  Releasement  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace.— Universal  Joy  that  had  been  excited  at  the 
Imprisonment  of  this  Favourite. — His  excessive  Elevation  contrasted 
with  his  Fall. — Arrival  of  Charles  IV.  and  his  Queen  at  Bayonne.— 
Visited  by  Buonaparte. 


*T^HE  treaty  of  Tilsit,  as  observ- 
i  id  in  our  last  volume,  was 
hardly  concluded  when  Buona¬ 
parte,  agreeably  to  what  had  been 
agreed  on  between  himself  and  the 
emperor  Alexander,  turned  his  eyes 
to  the  west  of  Europe,  and  resolved 
on  the  subjugation  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  I u* this,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  he  was  actuated  by  a  pas¬ 
sion  still  more 1  stimulative  than  his 
usual  lust  of  conquest.  His  guilty 
mind,  though  perhaps  impenetra¬ 
ble  by  the  stings  of  remorse,  could 
"V  Q.L.  b> 


never  be  quiet  so  long  as  the  so* 
vereignty  of  a  neighbouring,  great, 
and  glorious  peninsula  resided  in 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  re¬ 
duction  of  that  noble  country  un¬ 
der  his  own  power,  appeared  to  be 
necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
thrones  he  had  already  usurped, 
and  even  to  his  personal  safety. 

In  the  combined  plan  of  treache¬ 
ry  and  force,  which  he  determined 
to  pursue  for  the  attainment  of  that 
object,  it  was  his  lirst  care  to  fo¬ 
ment  discord  in  the  royal  family. 

[  K  ]  The 
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The  prince  of  Asturias  had  trans- 
mi!  ted  to  his  father  a  sketch  of  the 
administration  of  the  prince  of  the 
peace,  charging  him  with  a  notori¬ 
ous  attachment  and  subserviency  to 
France.  Buonaparte,  apprized  of 
this,  stimulated  the  minister  to  the 
proceedings  at  the  Escurial,  in  the 
autumn  of  1  SO 7 ;  and  then  it  was 
his  policy  to  take  the  part  of  the 
oppressed  prince  against  the  minis¬ 
terial  oppressor.  He  set  himself,  by 
nourishing  the  ambition  of  the  son,  to 
excite  the  resentment  of  the  father, 
and  rendered  them  mutual  objects  of 
mistrust,  jealousy,  and  hatred  ;  to 
disarm  thefather  from  taking  precau¬ 
tions  against  the  son,  while  he  still  en¬ 
couraged  the  son  in  his  views  of  im¬ 
mediate  succession;  to  seduce  to  his 
side  all  that  was  most  respectable 
in  Spain,  or  by  infamous  proposi¬ 
tions  and  surmises,  to  subject  them 
to  popular  suspicion  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  by  striking  a  mortal  blow  at 
the  head  of  government,  and  get¬ 
ting  into  his  power,  or  under  his  in¬ 
fluence,  or  debasing  the  great  lords 
to  whom  the  public  eye  might,  at  a 
great  crisis,  be  naturally  turned,  to 
tear  asunder  all  the  bonds  of  the 
social  compact,  and  plunge  the  de¬ 
fenceless  nation  into  anarchy  and 
confusion. 

Buonaparte,  during  bis  affected 
journey  to  Italy  *,  towards  tiie 
close  of  1807»  thought  it  now  time 
to  give  an  answer  to  letters  he  had 
received  from  the  king  of  Spain,  de¬ 
tailing  the  particulars  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  arrest,  and  release  of  the 
prince  of  Asturias.  In  his  answer, 
he  denied  his  knowledge  of  that 
affair,  or  that  he  had  ever  received 
anv  letter  from  the  prince:  though 


this  answer  did  not  accord  with  that 
afterwards  transmitted  by  Buona¬ 
parte  to  Ferdinand,  in  which  he 
formally  declares,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  it.  He  yielded  his  consent, 
however,  to  the  king's  proposal  of 
a  marriage  between  the  heir  ap¬ 
parent  and  a  French  princess  of 
Buonaparte’s  family,  well  foresee¬ 
ing  that  this  would  afford  a  pretext 
for  interfering  in  the  private  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  royal  family  ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  that  it  would  withhold 
or  withdraw  their  attention  from  ul¬ 
terior  measures  for  the  fulfilment  of 
his  designs  in  the  Peninsula.  By 
this  conduct  also  he  hoped  to  gain 
the  goodwill  of  the  Spanish  nation 
in  general,  as  it  had  a  tendency  to 
convince  them  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  friendship  for  persons  to  whom 
they  were  so  firmly  attached.  It 
was,  further,  calculated  to  give  cre¬ 
dit  to  the  insinuations  of  his  emis¬ 
saries  in  Spain,  that  Buonaparte 
was  secretly  inclined  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  prince  of  Asturias; 
while,  through  other  chaunels,  the 
minister,  and  favourite,  Godoy,  the 
prince  of  the  peace,  whose  ambi¬ 
tious  views  must  soon  have  been 
discovered  by  a  person  of  Buona¬ 
parte’s  penetration,  was  privately 
encouraged  to  look  forward  to  the 
protection  of  France,  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  nefarious  pro¬ 
jects. 

By  this  mysterious  conduct  Buo¬ 
naparte  threw  the  king,  the  queen,  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  favourite 
into  extreme  disorder.  And  while 
they  were  all  of  them  under  this 
distraction,  the  French  troops  were 
suffered  to  spread  themselves  over 
a  great  portion  of  the  Spanish  ter¬ 
ritory. 


*  See  Vol,  XLIX.  Hist.  Eur.  p.  278. 
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ritory.  So  far  did  this  infatuation 
prevail  in  the  administration  that 
orders  were  issued  for  receiving 
and  treating  the  French  on  a  more 
liberal  scale  than  even  their  own 
troops. 

Many  important  posts  in  Spain, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  Portugal, 
being  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  Buonaparte  transmitted  to 
the  king  of  Spain  a  complaint,  that 
no  further  steps  had  been  taken  in 
the  affair  of  the  marriage  of  the 
heir  apparent  with  his  relation.  To 
this  Charles  replied,  that  retaining 
the  same  sentiments,  he  was  desir¬ 
ous  that  the  marriage  might  take 
place  immediately.  Some  further 
proceedings  were  necessary  to  the 
maturation  of  Buonaparte's  pro¬ 
ject,  and  not  being  willing  to  com¬ 
mit  these  to  writing,  be  thought  he 
could  not  find  a  fitter  instrument 
than  Don  Eugenio  Izquierdo,  whom 
he  had  detained  in  Paris,  in  a  slate 
of  great  dejection  and  terror,  art¬ 
fully  impressed  upon  him,  that  he 
might  thereby  be,  induced  the  more 
effectually  to  execute  his  commis¬ 
sion,  by  inspiring  ihe  royal  parents, 
and  the  favourite  with  the  same 
feelings.  Izquierdo  was  ordered  to 
repair  to  Spain:  which  he  did  in  a 
.very  mysterious  and  precipitate 
manner.  According  to  his  verbal 
statements  he  did  not  bring  any 
proposal  with  him-  in  writing.  On 
his  arrival,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  at  Aranjuez  *,  the  favou¬ 
rite  conducted  him  to  the  presence 
of  the  royal  parents,  and  their  con¬ 
ferences  were  conducted  with  so 
much  secrecy,  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  any  one  to  discover  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  mission.  But  soon  after 
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his  departure  from  the  Spanish  ca¬ 
pital,  their  majesties  began  to  shew 
a  disposition  to  abandon  both  the 
metropolis  and  the  Peninsula,  and 
to  emigrate  to  Mexico. 

The  recent  example  of  the  deter¬ 
minations  taken  by  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal  (which,  as  some  have 
conjectured,  was  not  uninfluenced 
by  secret  communications  from 
France)  induced  Buonaparte  to 
form  a  hope  that  the  example  of 
the  court  of  Lisbon,  in  the  present 
perplexing  and  alarming  posture  of 
affairs,  might  be  followed  by  that 
of  Spain.  But  scarcely  had  the 
first  reports  gone  abroad  of  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  roval  family  of 
Spain  to  abandon  the  place  of  their 
residence,  a  resolution  unequivo¬ 
cally  indicated  by  the  preparations 
which  were  going  on,  when  discon¬ 
tent  and  fear  were  exhibited  in  the 
most  lively  colours  in  the  features 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
and  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  per¬ 
sons.  This  alone  was  sufficient  to 
induce  their  majesties  to  refute  the 
rumour,  and  to  assure  the  people 
that  they  would  not  abandon  them. 
Nevertheless  such  was  the  general 
distrust,  such  the  magnitude  of  the 
evils  which  must  have  ensued,  and 
such  and  so  many  the  symptoms  of 
a  fixed  determination  to  emigrate, 
that  every  one  was  on  the  alert, 
and  all  seemed  to  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  preventing  a 
measure  fraught  with  so  many  mis¬ 
chiefs.  The  danger  inert  ased,  and 
with  1  iris  the  fears  of  the  people. 
A  popular  commotion  burst  forth 
at  Aranjuez,  on  the  17th  and  l<)th 
of  March,  like  a  sudden  explosion  ; 
the  people  being  actuated  by  a  sort 
[K  2]  of 


*  One  of  the  royal  residences,  situate  011  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  twenty-three 
sales  to  the  southward  of  Madrid. 
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6? instinct  of  self-preservalion.  The 
favourite  who,  without  the  title 
of  king,  had  exercised  alf  the 
functions  of  royalty,  and  who  fa¬ 
voured  the  scheme  of  emigration, 
in  the  hope  of  withdrawing  him¬ 
self,  and  some  portion,  at  least,  of 
bis  enormous  treasures  from  the 
vengeance  of  an  oppressed  and  out¬ 
raged  people,  was  thrown  into  pri¬ 
son.  Scarcely  had  this  tempestu¬ 
ous  scene  taken  place,  when  the 
royal  parents,  finding  themselves 
deprived  of  the  support  of  their  fa¬ 
vourite,  the  prince  of  peace,  took 
the  unexpected  resolution  which, 
according  to  Cevallos,  they  had  for 
some  time  entertained,  of  abdicat¬ 
ing  their  throne:  which  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  did  in  favour  of  their 
son  and  heir  the  prince  of  As¬ 
turias*.  Buonaparte,  ignorant  of 
this  sudden  event,  and, perhaps,  ne¬ 
ver  supposing  that  the  Spaniards 
were  capable  of  such  resolution, 
had  ordered  his  brother  hi  law, 
styled  by  him  prince  Murat,  grand 
duke  of  Berg,  to  advance  with  his 
armv  towards  Madrid,  under  the 


idea,  that  the  royal  family  were  al¬ 
ready  on  the  coast  ready  to  em¬ 
bark  ;  and  that,  far  from  meeting 
the  slighetest  obstacle  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  they  would  receive 
him  with  open  arms  as  their  de¬ 
liver  and  guardian  angel.  He  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  nation  was  in  the 
highest  degree  dissatisfied  with 
their  government,  not  reflecting 
that  they  were  only  dissatisfied  with 
the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the 
administration  of  it. 

The  instant  that  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg  was  apprized  of  the  oc¬ 
currences  at  Aranjuez,  he  advanced 
with  his  whole  army  to  occupy  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  :  intending, 
no  doubt,  to  profit  by  the  occasion, 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  should 
seem  best  calculated  to  realize  the 
plan  of  making  himself  master  of 
Spain.- 

Meanwhile  the  mysterious  ob¬ 
scurity  of  Buonaparte's  projects, 
the  proximity  of  his  troops,  and 
the  ignorance  in  which  Ferdinand 
VO.  was  of  the  real  object  of  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  approach,  as  was  given 

out, 


*  According  to  a  French  newspaper,  (and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  no  news¬ 
paper  is  published  in  France  not  correspondent  to  the  ideas  and  views  of  Buo¬ 
naparte)  one  party  in  Spain  accused  the  prince  of  peace  of  entering  into 
a  project  with  -  the  queen  herself,  with  whom  lie  was  universally  believed  to  be 
a  very  particular  and  most  intimate  favourite,  for  the  ruin  of  her  son,  the  heir  ap¬ 
parent,  under  the  pretence  of  his  having  engaged  in  a  plot  for  the  dethronement  of 
his  fattier.  The  prince  of  Asturias,  it  was  added*,  had  been  drawn  into  this  conspi¬ 
racy  by  the  suggestions  ofhis  princess,  bis  own  cousin,  a  daughter  of  the  king  ot  the 
Two  Sicilies,  by  a  sister  of  the  ill-fated  Maria  Antoinette  of  France.  This  prin¬ 
cess,  Feeling  the  degraded  situation  in  which  her  husband  was  held  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  favohrite  Godoy  over  the  sovereign,  took,  it  was  said,  little  pains  to 
suppress  her  sentiments  on  the  subject. — Her  aversion  to  the  French  nation  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  surprjze,  when  we  reflect  on  the  indignities  and  miseries,  brought  by 
them  on  her  parents,  and  many  other  near  relatives  at  Paris,  at  Milan,  and  at 
Florence.  The  queen  could,  besides,  discover  in  the  princess  of  Asturias,  only  a 
rising  lival  and  a  future  mistress,  of  whose  sentiments  respecting  her  own  conduct, 
public  and  private,  she  probably  w  as  not  ignorant.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  it  is  known  th^t  the  queen  and  the  [princess  had  been  for  some  time  on  no 
very  amiable  terms:  so  that  when  this  young  princess  was  snatched  away  bv  death 
in  her  early  years,  persons  were  not  wanting  to  surmise  (hat  she  had  fallen  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  arts  of  the  queen,  the  favourite,  and  the  French  pariigans  at  Madrid. 
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cut,  to  Madrid,  induced  this 
prince  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
appeared  best  calculated  to  con¬ 
ciliate  his  good  will.  Not  satisfied 
with  his  having  communicated  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  the  most 
friendly  and  affectionate  terms,  the 
king,  Ferdinand,  appointed  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  three  grandees  of  Spain 
to  proceed  to-  Bayonne,  and  in  his 
none  to  compliment  liis  imperial 
majesty.  He  also  appointed  ano¬ 
ther  grandee  of  Spain  to  pay  a  si¬ 
milar  compliment  to  the  grand 
duke  of  Berg,  who  had  already 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma¬ 
drid. 

One  of  the  contrivances  to  which 
the  French  agent  had  immediate 
recourse,  was,  to  assure  the  king, 
and  to  spread  the  rumour  in  all 
quarters,  that  his  imperial  majesty's 
arrival  in  Madrid  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  every  moment.  Under  this  im¬ 
pression,  the  necessary  orders  were 
given  for  preparing  apartments  in 
the  palace,  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  so  august  a  guest.  And  the 
king  wrote  again  to  the  emperor 
how  agreeable  it  would  he  to  him 
to  he  personally  acquainted  with 
his  majesty,  and  to  assure  him  with 
his  own  lips,  of  his  ardent  desire  to 
strengthen  more  and  more  the  al¬ 
liance  which  subsisted  between  the 
two  sovereigns. 

The  grand  duke  of  Berg  had,  in 


the  mean  time,  entered  Madrid  at 
/  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  begun, 
without  a  mount's  delay,  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  discord.1  He  spoke  in 
a  mysterious  manner  of  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  the  crown,  executed  amidst 
the  tumults  of  Aranjuez,  and  gave 
it  to  he  understood,  that  until  the 
emperor  acknowledged  Ferdinand 
VII.  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
takg  any  step  that  should  appear 
like  an  acknowledgment,  and  that 
be  was  under  a  necessitv  of  treating 
only  with  the  royal  father.  This 
pretext  did  not  fail  to  produce  the 
effect  which  the  grand  duke  in¬ 
tended.  The  royal  parents,  the 
moment  they  were  informed  of 
this  circumstance,  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  it  to  save  the  favourite, 
who  remained  in  confinement ;  and 
in  whose  favour  Murat  professed 
to  take  an  interest,  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  flattering  their  majesties*, 
mortifying  Ferdinand,  and  leaving 
fresh  matter  of  discord  between 
the  parents  and  the  son.  In'thLs 
state  of  things,  the  new  king  made 
his  public  entry  into  Madrid,  with¬ 
out  any  other  parade  than  the  most 
numerous  concourse  of  the  capital 
and  its  environs,  the  strongest  ex¬ 
pressions  of  love  and  loyalty,  and 
acclamations  which  sprung  from 
the  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  his  sub¬ 
jects —  a  scene,  says  Cevallos  +, 
(whom,  'with  some  abridgment,  in 
[  &  3]  '  this 


*  A  letter  from  the  queen  to  the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  imploring  his  intervention 
tor  preserving  the  life  of  Godov,  and.  breathing  all  the  fond  attachment  and  anxietv 


of  an  amorous  old  woman,  will  be  seen  in  Appendix  to  the  Chronicle,  p.  v-K 

t  Exposition  of  the  practices  and  machinations  which  led  to  the  usurpatit _ 

rowir  ot  .Spain,  and  the  means  adopted  by  the  emperor  of  the  French  to  carry  it 
ito  execution,  by  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  first  secretary  of  state,  and  dispatches  to 
is  catholic  majesty,  Ferdinand  VII.  There  is  not.  a  little  reason  to  suspect  Cevallos 

. -  character.  Alter  serving  Charles  IV.  under  the  prince  or  the 

>  the  service  of  Ferdinand,  when  Buonaparte  appeared  to  favour 


40. 

.  .  r  t  ion  of  the 

crown  ot 
into 
his 

of  a  versatility  of 

peace,  he  went  into  me  M-ivice  m  renuuaiui,  wnen  rsuonaparre  appeal 
that  young  prince.  He  accompanied  his  new  master  to  Bayonne.  He  was  there 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  French  agent,  when  Ferdinand  was  desired  to  r<  sign 

I  .  Ins 


t 


♦  < 
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Ibis  part  of  our  annuls  we  follow) 
truly  grand  and  impressive,  in  which 
the  young  king  was  seen  like  a  fa¬ 
ther  in  the  midst  of  his  children, 
entering  his  capital,  as  the  regene¬ 
rator  and  guardian  of  the  monar¬ 
chy.  Of  this  scene  the  "rand  dgke 
of  Berg  was  a  witness :  but  far  from 
abandoning  his  plan,  he  resolved  to 
persevere  in  it  with  greater  ardour. 
The  experiment  upon  the  royal  pa¬ 
rents  produced  the  desired  effect. 
But  whilst  Ferdinand,  the  idol  of  the 
nation,  was  present,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  make 

X- 

every  effort  to  remove  this  prince 
from  Madrid.  To  accomplish  this 
object,  the  grand  duke  was  ex¬ 
tremely  assiduous  in  spreading  re¬ 
ports  of  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  cou¬ 
rier  from  Paris,  and  that  the  em¬ 
peror  might  be  expected  speedily 
to  arrive  in  the  Spanish  capital.  He 
set  himself,  in  the  first  place,  to 


induce  the  infant  Don  Carlos, 
to  set  out  to  receive  his  imperial 
majesty  Napoleon,  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  his  royal  highness  must 
meet  him  before  he  should  have 
proceeded  two  days  on  his  journey. 
His  majesty,  Ferdinand,  acceded  to 
the  proposal.  The  grand  duke  had 
no  sooner  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  departure  of  Don  Carlos,  than 
he  manifested  the  most  anxious  de¬ 
sire  that  the  king  should  do  the 
same,  leaving  no  means  untried 
to  persuade  his  majesty  to  take  this 
step,  assuring  him  that  it  would  he 
attended  by  the  happiest  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  king  and  the  whole 
kingdom. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  grand 
duke  of  Berg,  the  French  ambassa* 
dor,  and  all  the  other  agents  of 
France,  were  proceeding  in  this 
course,  they  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  busily  employed  with  the 
royal  parents  to  procure  from  them 

a  formal 


his  crown  on  certain  conditions.  But  according  to  his  own  statement,  being  found 
too  inflexible  a  counsellor,  he  was  dismissed  with  much  insolence  from  the  French 
government.  Nevertheless,  when  Joseph  was  nominated  king,  he  went  with  him  to 
Madrid,  in  the  capacity  of  his  prime  minister.  Then  finding  that  the  national  tide 
of  Spain  flowed  with  a  strong,  and,  as  he  thought*  with  an  irresistible  current,  coun¬ 
ter  to  the  usui  per,  he  returned  immediately  to  the  service  of  his  former  master.  We 
therefore  entirely  agree  in  opinion  with  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that 
u  with  regard  to  Cevallos  himself,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  after  all  his  pretended 
protestations  against  the  unprincipled  violence  and  insulting  usurpation  of  the  French 
eourt,  he  was  asked,  to  accept  of  the  place  of  first  minister  to  king  Joseph  Napoleon, 
and  that  he  accepted  of  that  offer.  There  is  no  honest  man  to  whom  his  own  state¬ 
ment  of  these  two  leading  facts  will  not  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  perfectly  conclu¬ 
sive,  as  to  the  personal  character  of  Don  Pedro  Cevallos.”  Yet  we  cannot  with¬ 
hold,  any  more  than  this  reviewer,  “  our  belief  from  the  story  he  tells  of  the  inso¬ 
lence  and  the  outrageous  usurpations  of  Buonaparte.  It  bears  upon  it  the  intrinsic 
character  of  truth.  It  corresponds  exactly,  not  only  with  the  general  character  of 
the  persons  represented,  but  with  the  visible  exterior  of  the  transaction  it  professes 
to  detail — barefaced  and  unblushing  falsehood,  and  open  ferocious  violence.” — 
Edinburgh  Review,  October  1808,  p.  217.  The  scattered  fragments  tally  with  one 
another,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  edifice.  It  would  not  be  credible  of  any  one  but  of 
Buonaparte,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  he  “  unites  the  impetuosity  of  the 
French,  the  treacherous  subtlety  of  the  modern  Italian,  and  the  ferocious  and  san¬ 
guinary  temper  of  the  Corsican.”  The  circumstances  mentioned  would  scarcely  have 
been  introduced  into  a  fictitious  narrative,  aiming,  like  other  fictions,  at  credibility 
by  a  conformity  to  what  is  generally  known  of  human  nature. — Inhumana  crudelitas 
perfidia  plus  quam  punica .  Besides,  the  facts  of  any  importance  in  the  narrative  of 
Cevallos,  are  too  recent  and  notorious  to  be  disputed. 
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a  formal  protest  against  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  the  crown.  His  majesty, 
Ferdinand  VII.  being  incessantly 
urged  to  go  to  meet  tiie  French 
emperor,  painfully  hesitated  be¬ 
tween  the  necessity  of  performing 
an  act  of  courtesy,  which  he  was 
assured  would  be  attended  with 
such  advantageous  results,  and  his 
reluctance  to  abandon  his  loyal  and 
beloved  people  in  such  critical  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Cevallos  declares,  that 
in  this  embarrassing  situation,  his 
constant  opinion,  as  the  kings  mi¬ 
nister,  was,  that  his  majesty  should 
not  leave  his  capital  until  he  should 
have  received  certain  information 
that  the  emperor  had  actually  ar¬ 
rived  in  Spain,  and  was  on  his  way 
and  near  to  Madrid  ;  and  that  even 
then  he  should  only  proceed  to  a 
distance  so  short  as  not  to  render  it 
necessary  to  sleep  one  night  out  of 
his  capital.  His  majesty  persisted 
for  some  days  in  the  resolution  of 
not  quitting  Madrid,  until  lie  should 
receive  certain  advice  of  Napoleon’s 
approach.  And  he  would  have 
probably  continued  in  that  determi¬ 
nation,  had  not  the  arrival  of  gene¬ 
ral  Savary  added  greater  weight  to 
the  reiterated  solicitations  of  the 
grand  duke,  and  the  ambassador 
Beauharnois.  General  Savary  was 
announced  as  the  envoy  from  the 
emperor,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
demanded  an  audience  from  the 
king,  which  was  immediately  grant¬ 
ed.  Savary  professed  that  he  was 
sent  by  the  emperor  merely  to  com¬ 
pliment  his  majesty,  and  to  know 
whether  his  sentiments  with  respect 
to  France  were  conformable  to 


those  of  the  king  bis  father ;  in 
which  case  the  emperor  would  forego 
ail  considerations  of  what  had  pas¬ 
sed,  in  no  degree  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  the  kingdom, 
and  immediately  recognize  his  ma¬ 
jesty  a$  king  of  Spain  and  the  In¬ 
dies.  The  most  satisfactory  answer 
was  given  to  general  Savary,  and 
the  conversation  was  continued  in 
terms  so  flattering,  that  nothing 
more  could  have  been  desired.  The 
audience  terminated  with  an  assur¬ 
ance,  on  the  part  of  Savary,  that 
the  emperor  had  already  left  Paris, 
that  he  was  near  Bdyonne,  and  on 
his  way  to  Madrid. 

Scarcely  had  general  Savary  left 
the  audience  chamber,  when  he 
begau  to  make  the  most  urgent 
applications  to  the  king  to  meet  the 
emperor,  assuring  him  that  this  at¬ 
tention  would  be  very  grateful  and 
flattering  to  his  imperial  majesty. 
And  lie  affirmed  so  repeatedly, 
and  in  such  positive  terms,  that  the 
emperor’s  arrival  might  be  expected 
every  moment,  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  Cevallos  observes*,  not  to  give 
credit  to  bis  assertions.  The  king 
al  length  yielded.  The  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  his  departure  arrived. 
General  Savary,  affecting  the  most 
zealous  and  assiduous  attention  to 
his  majesty,  solicited  the  honour  of 
accompanying  him  on  his  journey, 
w  hich,  at  the  farthest,  according  to 
the  information  which  he  had  just 
received  of  the  emperor’s  approach, 
could  not  extend  beyond  Burgos. 

The  king,  during  his  absence, 
supposed  to  he  only  for  a  few  days, 
left  at  Madrid  a  supreme  juutaf  of 
[K  4]  >  government. 


*  From  this  anxious  repetition  of  solemn  assurances,  a  man  acquainted  with 
elusion  ^  WOf  ant* llunian  uature;  might  have  been  apt  to  draw  a  contrary  con- 

t  An  assembly  or  board  of  commissioners. 
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government,  consisting  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  state,  usually  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  the  president  of  which  was  his 
uncle,  the  infant  Don  Antonio. — 
General  Savary,  in  a  separate  car¬ 
riage,  followed  the  king  to  Burgos. 
But  the  emperor  not  having  arrived 
there,  the  king,  urged  by  the  earnest 
and  pressing  entreaties  of  general 
Savary,  proceeded  to  Vittoria.  The 
general,  convinced  that  his  majesty 
had  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther, 
continued  his  journey  to'Bayonne, 
with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  of 
acquainting  the  emperor  of  all  that 
had  passed,  and  of  procuring  a  let¬ 
ter  from  him,  which  should  deter¬ 
mine  the  king  to  separate  himself 
from  his  people.  At  Vittoria,  his 
majesty  received  information  that 
Napoleon  had  arrived  at  Bour- 
deaux,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Bay¬ 
onne,  where,  in  fact,  he  arrived 
with  his  spouse,  on  tire  15th  of 
April.  .While  the  French  troops 
were  making  suspicious  movements 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vittoria, 
general  Savary  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  that  city,  with  a  letter  to 
Ferdinand,  from  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  dated  at  Bayonne,  April' 
l6th*.  To  the  contents  of  this 
letter,  general  Savary  added  so 
many  and  such  vehement  protesta¬ 
tions  of  the  interest  which  the  em¬ 
peror  took  in  the  welfare  of  his 
majesty  and  of  Spain,  that  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  sav,  “  I  will  suf¬ 
fer  my  head  to  he  cut  off  f,  if,  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  your  ma¬ 
jesty's  arrival  at  Bayonne,  the  em¬ 
peror  shall  not  have  recognized  you 
as  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 


To  support  his  own  consistency,  he 
will  probably  begin  by  giving  you 
the  title  of  highness,  but  in  five  mi- 
nutes  he  will  give  you  that  of  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  in  three  days  every  thing 
will  he  settled,  and  your  majesty 
may  return  to  Spain  immediately." 
The  king,  after  some  hesitation, 
determined  to  proceed  to  Bay¬ 
onne  x. 

Scarcely  had  the  king  of  Spain 
set  foot  on  the  French  territory, 
when  he  remarked,  that  no  one 
came  to  receive  him,  until  on  his 
arrival  at  St;  Jean  de  Luz,  the 
mayor,  attended  by  the  municipa¬ 
lity,  made  his  appearance.  The 
carriage  stopped,  and  the  mayor 
addressed  his  majesty  in  the  most 
lively  expressions  of  joy,  at  having 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  to 
receive  a  king,  who  was  the  friend 
and  allv  of  France.  Soon  after  he 
was  met  by  the  deputation  of  three 
grandees,  who  had  been  sent  off 
by  Ferdinand  before  to  meet  the 
French  emperor  ;  and  their  repre¬ 
sentation,  with  respect  to  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Napoleon,  were  not  of  the 
most  flattering  nature.  He  was 
now,  however,  too  near  Bayonne 
to  think  of  changing  his  course  ; 
wherefore  he  continued  his  journey. 
There  came  out  to  meet  the  king, 
the  prince  of  Neufchatel,  and  Du- 
roc,  marshal  of  tire  palace,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  guard  of  honour, 
which  the  citizens  of  Bayonne  had 
formed  to  attend  his  majesty  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  they  invited  his  majesty  to 
enter  Bayonne,  w  here  a  place  had 
been  prepared  for  his  residence  ; 
which  he  did  on  the  20th  ot  April. 

The 


*  See  this  letter  in  appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.  227. 

+  The  style  of  this  protestation,  which  is  (hat  of  a  low'  bred  Ruffian,  strongly  marks 
the  contrast  between  the  court  of  France  under  the  Bourbons,  and  under  the  sarn. 
guinary  Usurper. 

$  Cevallos  does  not  fail  to  assert  here,  that  this  fatal  step  was  taken  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty  contrary  to  his  counsels,  and  those  of  other  persons  in  his  train,  as  well  as  to 
the  supplications  of  the  loyal  city  of  Vittoria, 
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The  residence  prepared  for  the 
kins?  appeared  to  all,,  and  was,  in 
reality,  but  little  suited  to  the  guest 
who  was  to  occupy  it.  This  re¬ 
markable  and  expressive  neglect 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
studied  magnificence  with  which 
the  king  had  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  his  ally  at  Madrid. 
While  the  king  was  taken  up  with 
doubts  concerning  the  meaning  of 
a  reception  he  so  little  expected, 
he  was  informed  that  the  emperor 
was  on  his  way  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
Ilis  imperial  majesty  arrived,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  number  of  his  ge¬ 
nerals.  The  king  went  down  to 
the  street  door  to  receive  him,  and 
both  monarchs  embraced  each  other 
with  every  token  of  friendship  and 
affection.  The  emperor  of  the 
French  staid  but  a  short  time  with 
his  ma  jesty,  and  they  embraced  each 
other  again  at  parting.  Soon  after, 
Marshal  Du  roc  came  to  invite  the 
king  to  dine  with  the  emperor, 
whose  carriages  were  coming  to 
convey  the  king  to  the  castle  of 
Marrac,  about  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  an  half  fiom  Bayonne, 
where  his  imperial  majesty  resided, 
which  accordingly  took  place.  Na¬ 
poleon  came  as  far  as  the  steps  of 
the  coach  to  receive  his  majesty  ; 
and  having  embraced  him  again, 
led  him  by  the.  hand  to  t lie  apart¬ 
ment  provided  for  him. 

Leaving,  for  a  little,  the  simple 
and  ill-fated  Ferdinand  in  the  hands 
of  Buonaparte,  like  Montezeuma  in 
those  oi  Fizarro,  we  return  to  no¬ 
tice  certain  circumstances  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  main  action  in  the 
drama,  in  point  of  time,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  it  by  other  relations; 
which  circumstances  were  either  al¬ 
together  foreign  to  the  design  of 
Cevallos,  or  only  glanced  at  in  his 
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exposition  in  an  incidental  and  the 
slightest  manner ;  which  was  suffix 
cient  for  his  purpose. 

From  the  period  of  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  Spain,  in  179G,  according 
to  the  treaty  of  Basle,  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  coalition  of 'European  powers 
against  France,  Spain  had  shewn 
herself  so  entirely  submissive  to  the 
various  rulers  of  that  distracted 
country,  as  to  appear  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  subordinate  province 
than  an  independent  state,  and  that 
even  in  the  closest  bonds  of  amity 
and  alliance.  The  loss  of  fleets 
and  colonies,  l  be  complete  inter¬ 
ruption  of  all  maritime  commerce, 
and  of  all  regular  and  certain  com¬ 
munication  with  her  transatlantic 
possessions,  on  which  she  more  im¬ 
mediately  depended  for  revenue* 
than  any  other  European  state  in 
similar  circumstances,  nor  repeated 
demands  of  pecuniary  aid,  nor  the 
aggregate  of  the  whole  of  those 
considerations,  had  been  aide  to 
rouse  the  Spanish  government  from 
this  degrading  stale  of  lethargic 
subserviency.  A  government  and 
nation  that  seemed  so  devoid  of 
spirit  and  understanding,  naturally 
tempted  the  unbounded  ambition 
of  the  men  who,  since  the  end  of 
the  year  1799,  reigned  with  despo¬ 
tic  sway  in  France,  Italy,  and  part 
of  Germany.  'File  treaty  concluded 
at  Tilsit  in  the  summer  of  1807, 
as  has  been  related  in  our  last  vo¬ 
lume,  had  not  only  terminated  the 
war  between  Russia  and  France, 
but  connected  the  emperor  Alexan¬ 
der  with  Buonaparte,  by  ties  so  in¬ 
timate  that,  instead  of  apprehending 
from  him  any  obstruction  or  inter¬ 
ruption  in  the  execution  of  his  pro¬ 
jects,  he  depended  on  the  watchful 
exertions  of  his  new  ally  to  avert 
any  hostile  attempt,  if  such  could 
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really  have  been  apprehended,  on  Agreeably  to  the  tenonr  of  these 
his  dominions,  or  those  of  the  con-  secret  engagements  w  ith  Buona- 
federated  states  under  his  protec-  parte,  while  the  dower  of  the  Spa- 
tion,  and,  it  may  be  added,  not  nish  army  had  been  transferred  to 
only  his  influence  but  authority.  As  the  north  ot  Germany  J,  with  a 
he  had  provided  for  security  in  his  view',  no  doubt,  to  tiie  project  now 
rear,  so  he  had  smoothed  the  way  going  j  forward,  bodies  ot  French 
before  him.  His  ultimate  projects  troops  were  speedily  accumnudated 
in  the  Peninsula  were  so  dextrously  at  different  points  of  the  northern 
concealed  or  disguised,  by  pro-  frontier  of  Spain  ;  of  which  frontier 
Sessions  of  the  sincerest  friendship*,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  give  a 
and  pretended  plans  .for  the  par-  brief  description, 
tition  and  settlement  of  Portugal,  The  noble  Peninsula,  compre- 
thereby  to  secure  to  Spain  a  free  bending  Spain  and  Portugal,  is 
communication  with  her  Atlantic  washed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  is 
possessions,  that  the  prince  then  on  joined  to  France  by  an  isthmus  250 
the  throne  of  Spain,  Charles  IV.  miles  in  breadth,  across  which  the 
was  far  from  imagining  that  bis  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
great  ally  beyond  the  Pyrenees  countries  is  formed  by  the  Pyren- 
could  possibly  entertain  any  design  nees,  a  chain  of  mountains  the  se- 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  his  crown  cond  for  elevation  in  Europe,  ex- 
and  -dominions.  On  the  contrary,  tending  from  the  angle  of  the  Bay 
Charles,  by  a  woeful  infatuation,  of  Biscay  in  a  south  easterly  direc* 
was  induced  to  connect  himself  by  lion,  to  their  abutment  on  the  Me- 
special  treaties  with  Buonaparte,  diterranean.  Across  the  Pyrenees 
for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  frequent  lateral  vallies  present  com- 
him  in  seizing  the  continental  pos-  munications  between  France  and 
sessions  of  the  queen  of  Portugal,  Spain  ;  of  which,  however,  from 
with  whom  he  had  been  long  united  political,  but  chiefly  from  natural 
by  the  firmest  bonds  of  intermar-  obstacles,  none  have  been  made 
riage,  consanguinity,  and  ancient  al-  practicable  for  carriages  except  two; 
liancef.  Not  only  the  nature  and  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  range, 
object  of  such  treaties  ought  to  At  the  western  extremity  the  road 
have  awakened  the  Spanish  monarch  from  Bayonne  follows  the  sea  coast  to 
to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  but  also  the  river  Vidossoa,  there  separating 
the  circumstance  that  they  had  been  the  two  countries,  over  which  a 
conducted  by  means  of  a  private  ferry  carries  the  traveller  into  Spain 
negotiator  sent  to  the  court  of  at  Trim,  a  small  open  town,  a  cou- 
France,  unauthorized  and  unknown  pie  of  miles  below  which,  at  the 
to  that  branch  of  the  Spanish  ad-  mouth  of  the  Vidossoa,  stands  the 
ministration  to  which  all  similar  town  and  fortress  of  Fontarabia, 
negociations  were  wont  to  be  com-  one  of  the  keys  of  Spain,  and  a 
municateri  and  entrusted.  place  of  importance  until  the  ac¬ 

cession 

*  In  a  French  newspaper,  February  1808,  is  an  article,  stating,  that  fifteen  su¬ 
perb  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  had  passed  through  Bayonne,  in  their  way  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  sent  by  Buonaparte  as  a  present  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

t  See  Vol.XLIX.  Hist.  Euk.  p.  278. 

t - P-  22. 
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cession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
to  the  throne  ot  that  kingdom. 
From  the  Vidossoa,  the  road  leads 
in  a  slanting  direction  to  the  south¬ 
west,  gradually  ascending  the  moun¬ 
tains  for  fifty  miles,  and  then  cros¬ 
sing  the  ridge,  descends  into  the 
plain  of  the  Ebro,  there  passed, 
not  either  by  a  bridge  or  a  ford, 
but  by  a  ferry,  although  nearly  300 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Mediterranean.  From  the  Ebro 
the  road  bends  round  to  the  west¬ 
ward  by  Burgos,  Valladolid,  and 
Segovia  to  Madrid,  distant  300 
miles  from  the  frontier  of  France. 
The  communication  from  France 
to  Spain  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Pyrennees,  proceeds  from 
Perpignan,  across  the  plain  of 
Roussillon  to  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  there  washed  by  a  deep  and 
rapid  torrent,  then  up  a  winding 
valley  to  the  summit  of  the  Gorge 
of  Beilegarde,  which  divides 
France  from  Spain,  and  is  com¬ 
pletely  commanded  by  the  fortress 
of  that  name,  impending  over  its 
western  side.  The  descent  on  the 
south,  shorter  than  that  on  the 
north,  brings  the  traveller  to  La 
Tunquera,  a  small  village,  and  the 
first  place  in  Spain.  The  moun¬ 
tains  there  consisting  of  only  one 
ridge,  the  distance  across  from 
plain  to  plain,  by  the  rtfad,  is  only 
about  five  miles.  From  La  Tun¬ 
quera  the  road  gradually  approaches 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  pas¬ 
sing  by  Figueras  and  Gerona  to 
Barcelona,  and  thence  by  Lerida 
and  Saragossa  to  Madrid,  distant 
by  this  route  3t>0  miles  from  the 
frontier. 

Another  much  frequented  pass, 
but  tit  only  for  mules  and  horses,  is 
situated  in  the  road  leading  south 
from  Bayonne  to  Madrid  by  Pam- 


peluna,  the  shortest  course  to  that 
capital. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  ram¬ 
part  of  the  Pyrennees,  the  Spanish 
government  had  not  neglected,  in 
former  times,  to  strengthen  certain 
positions  commanding  the  most 
practicable  entrances  into  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  fortress  of  Fontarabia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vidassoa,  was 
already  mentioned.  Twelve  miles 
farther  wetsward,  on  a  low  isthmus 
between  two  small  bays,  stands  St. 
Sebastian,  a  much  frequented  sea¬ 
port.  It  is  surrounded  witli  walls, 
besides  which,  it  is  defended  with 
bastions  and  half  moons;  and  the 
lofty  peninsular,  and  rocky  hill 
which  connects  the  isthmus  with 
the  main  land,  is  crowned  with  an 
ancient  castle  of  great  natural 
strength,  commanding  the  town, 
and  the  inlets  of  the  sea  on  each 
side. 

Access  to  the  interior  of  Spain, 
by  the  direct  road  from  Bayonne, 
across  the  Pyrennees  to  Madrid,  is 
barred  by  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Painpeluna,  situated  on  a  slight 
elevation,  partly  surrounded  by  a 
small  river  in  the  midst  of  a  long 
plain,  from  two  to  three  miles  in 
breadth.  The  town  is  inclosed  by 
slight  works,  adapted  to  the  form  of 
the  ground  :  but  the  citadel  is  a  re¬ 
gular  fortress,  connected  with  the 
town,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
every  thing  necessary,  and  garri¬ 
soned  ;  and  although,  at  certain 
points,  perhaps  too  near  to  some 
high  grounds,  yet  not  to  be  car¬ 
ried  but  by  a  numerous  attacking 
army,  after  a  long  and  formal  in¬ 
vestment. 

France,  by  means  of  the  fortress 
of  Beilegarde,  being  in  possession 
of  the  eastern  pass  of  the  Pyren¬ 
nees,  Spain  has  formed  at  Figueras, 

a  small 
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a  small  town  eight  miles  from  the  the  adjoining  plain,  and  the  har- 
foot  of  the  mountains,  a  very  con-  hour ;  which  is  formed  by  a  bend- 
siderable  work  on  a  regular  plan  *,  ing,  low  neck  of  land,  lined  with  a 
completely  commanding  all  the  noble  mole  of  great  extent,  enclos- 
surrounding  country,  and  qualified  ing  space  for  a  great  number  of 
to  make  a  long  resistance  to  a  very  vessels.  The  water,  however,  is  too 
numerous  army.  About  twenty  shallow  for  receiving  large  ships  of 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Figueras  war,  the  sand  constantly  accumju- 
stands  Gerona,  a  considerable  town,  luting  at  the  entrance,  as  happens 
defended  by  respectable  works,  on  in  all  harbours  destitute  of  a  river, 
an  eminence,  washed  by  the  river  or  other  backwater  to  keep  them 
Ter.  From  this  place  the  country  open.  Barcelona  contains  about 
is  open  all  the  way  to  Gerona,  nine-  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
ty  miles  distant  from  the  frontier.  Ninety  miles  westward  from  Bar- 
Barcelona  is  situate  on  the  margin  celona,  on  the  way  to  Madrid, 
of  an  extensive  plain,  is  highly  cul-  stands  Lerida,  on  the  west  bank  of 
tivated,  and  very  populous.  It  the  Segre,  occupying  the  eastern 
had  been  fortified  in  the  ancient  slope,  and  the  confined  summit  of 
fashion,  but  the  works,  during  the  a  small  detached  hill,  commanding 
last  century,  have  been  much  ne-  a  rich  and  well  cultivated  plain, 
glected.  A  citadel  of  respectable  Lerida,  once  a  place  of  importance, 
strength  was  added  at  the  north  while  Spain  was  parcelled  out  a- 
east  extremity  of  the  town,  ostensi-  mong.a  number  of  princes,  has  long 
bly  for  its  protection,  but  it  was  ceased  lo  be  a  place  of  much  con- 
imagined  at  the  time,  with  a  view  sequence,  and  its  ancient  fortifica- 
to  repress  all  attempts  of  the  tions  are  now  fast  hastening  to  de¬ 
town’s  people,  and  the  inhabitants  cay.  Such  are  the  principal  points 
of  the  neighbouring  country  to  of  defence  of  the  northern  frontier 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  house  of  of  Spain  against  attacks  by  land. 
Bourbon  ;  against  which  they  had  The  French  forces  assembled  on 
Struggled  with  great  perseverance  the  borders  of  Spain,  remained  but 
during  the  war  of  the  succession,  a  short  time  inactive.  Early  in  the 
At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  year,  a  corps  entered  Catalonia, 
town  rises  a  detached  conical  hill  of  and  on  the  ibth  of  February,  ob- 
consideraliie  height,  over -hanging  tained  possession  of  the  town  and 
the  sea,  called  Monjuich,  crowned  citadel  of  Barcelona,  with  the  im- 
witii  an  ancient  castle,  strengthened  pregnable  position  of  Monjuich. 
with  additional  works  of  later  times.  It  had  been  industriously  spread 
This  position  is  of  great  natural  through  Spain,  that  the  French 
strength,  commanding  the  town,  troops  were  destined  to  assist  in  de¬ 
fending 

■*  The  fortress  of  Figueras  was  overlooked  by  three  hills,  two  of  which  were 
within  gunshot,  and  the  third  within  the  reach  of  bombs.  Any  other  nation  would 
have  determined  on  fortifying  these  hills  ;  but  the  Spaniards  thought  that  it  would 
be  more  simple,  and  serve  the  same  purpose,  to  low^cr  them.  In  1807,  two  of 
them  were  reduced  below  the  tire  of  the  fortress;  and  they  were  proceeding  lei¬ 
surely  to  level  down  the  third.  This  is  a  just  exemplification  of  the  Spanish  cha¬ 
racter,  which  unites  enthusiasm  with  patience,  constancy,  and  perseverance. 
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fending  the  coast  against  any  insult 
from  the  British  army  or  navy. 
Advantage  had  been  taken  of  the 
national  feelings  to  lull  the  Spani¬ 
ards  into  security,  by  asserting  that 
one  great  object  of  their  powerful 
allies  would  be  the  reduction  of 
Gibraltar,  and  ils  restoration  to  its 
ancient  and  natural  masters.  Whis¬ 
pers  and  surmises  too  were  indus¬ 
triously  circulated  of  an  intended 
invasion  of  Algiers  and  Morocco. 

The  mask  was,  however,  soon 
thrown  aside,  and  the  French  army, 
which  had  advanced  to  Barcelona, 
pretending  only  to  halt  for  a  few 
days  for  refreshment,  before  they 
should  proceed  on  their  march  to 
the  southern  provinces,  availing 
themselves  of  the  alliance  between 
the  two  nations,  and  of  the  un¬ 
suspecting  confidence  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  even  of  the  garrison  of 
the  place,  seized  without  bloodshed, 
and  without  difficulty,  the  citadel, 
Monjuich,  and  every  other  import¬ 
ant  post.  The  garrison  of  Mon¬ 
juich,  reported  to  have  amounted 
to  about  six  thousand  men,  retired, 
and  made  way  for  the  French 
without  a  struggle ;  a  fascination 
hardly  credible;  and  indeed  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Spanish  com¬ 
manders  at  Barcelona  remains  in¬ 
volved  in  mystery  and  suspicion. 

The  fortress  of  St.  Sebastian  and 
Figueras  were.seized  by  the  French 
in  a  similar  way.  At  Pampeluna, 
however,  they  experienced  a  dif¬ 
ferent  reception.  On  the  arrival  of 
a  French  officer  at  the  iiead  of  a 
body  of  troops  from  Bayonne,  be¬ 
fore  Pampeluna,  demanding  ad¬ 
mission  and  possession  of  the  place, 
the  governor,  whose  garrison  had 
for  different  reasons  been  much  re¬ 
duced,  refused  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  until  orders  should  ar¬ 


rive  from  his  own  government. 
— The  Frencii  commander  then 
brought  forward  a  body  of  three 
thousand  men,  and  compelled  the 
Spaniards,  after  a  severe  conflict,  to 
surrender. 

The  French  armies  that  had  en¬ 
tered  Spain,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  their  pretended  destination,  re¬ 
mained  inactive  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ebro,  many  miles  from  Mail  rid. 
Messengers  passing  to  and  from 
that  place  indicated  the  existence  of 
negociations,  but  their  object  was 
unknown.  The  Spanish  troops  re¬ 
called  from  Portugal,  were  rapidly 
advancing  towards  the  capital.  The 
court  seemed  in  the  greatest  anxie¬ 
ty  and  uncertainty,  the  orders  of 
one  day  being  uniformly  counter¬ 
manded  by  those  of  the  following. 
The  administration  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  seemed  to  be  arrested  in  its 
course. 

White  matters  were  in  this  stale, 
on  the  15th  of  March  a  report  was 
disseminated  that  the  king  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  leave  Aranjuez  for  Seville, 
with  a  view  to  emigrate  to  his  Ame¬ 
rican  dominions,  and  that  the  troops 
recalled  from  Portugal  were  des¬ 
tined  to  cover  his  retreat ;  that  a 
numerous  council  had  been  'as¬ 
sembled  on  the  subject,  in  which, 
though  the  opinions  were  nearly 
balanced,  it  had  been  decided  to 
undertake  the  journey;  that  the 
queen,  and  the  favourite,  Godov, 
had  avowed  their  desire  to  depart, 
but  that  the  prince  of  Asturias  op¬ 
posed  the  design.  The  troops 
quartered  in  Madrid,  had  at  the 
same  time  received  orders  to  March. 

But  when  the  public  alarm  was 
at  its  heightl),*  on  the  ifith  of 
March  the  king  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  thanking  his  subjects  for  the 
marks  they  had  shewn  of  attacli- 
;  ^  ment 
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ment  to  Iris  person,  and  explained 
the  objects  of  the  French  troops, 
which  had  entered  his  dominions 
with  the  most  friendly  purposes,  to 
assist  in  defending  the  country 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  as¬ 
sembling  of  his  guards  it  was  stated, 
was  solely  for  the  purpose  ot  pro¬ 
tecting  his  person  and  family,  and 
not  for  accompanying  him  on  a 
journey,  which  none  but  evil-mind¬ 
ed  persons  could  suppose  to  have 
been  projected.  The  king  closed 
this  very  extraordinary  publication, 
with  directing  the  people  to  conduct 
themselves  as  they  had  hitherto 
done  towards  the  troops  of  his 
great  and  good  ally. 

On  the  following  day,  March 
17th,  when  the  Spanish  guards 
were  to  leave  Madrid,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  crow'ded  round  them,  beseech¬ 
ing  them  not  to  abandon  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  the  flight  of  a  prince  who 
sacrificed  his  subjects  to  private 
considerations. 

“  Do  you  think,”  said  they,  “  we 
have  no  more  spirit  than  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Lisbon  V’ 

Some  of  the  ministers  themselves, 
who  opposed  the  king’s  retreat,  dis¬ 
tributed  circular  notices  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  informing  the 
inhabitants  of  what  was  going  for¬ 
ward,  and  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  country  wouid  consequently  be 
exposed. 

On  the  18tb  of  March,  the  peo¬ 
ple  poured  along  the  road  to  Arau- 
juez.  Relays  for  the  king’s  car¬ 
riages  had  been  provided  on  the 
way  to  Seville.  The  village  of 
Aranjuez  was  crowded  with  troops; 
and  the  baggage  of  the  court  lay 
already  packed  up  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  palace.  The  preced¬ 
ing  night  had  been  busily  spent  in 


preparation.  The  residence  of  the 
prince  of  the  peace  was  protected 
by  his  proper  guards,  (for  to  such  a 
point  of  dignity  be  had  been  exalt¬ 
ed)  with  a  peculiar  countersign, 
while  those  of  the  palace  had  ano¬ 
ther.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  19th,  the  people  rushed 
in  crowds  to  the  favourite’s  hotel, 
but  they  were  driven  back  by  his 
guards,  who  in  their  turn  w  ere  driven 
back  by  the  king’s  body  guards, 
that  had  ranged  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  people.  Godoy ’s  doors 
were  forced ;  the  furniture  was 
broken  ;  the  apartments  were  laid 
w'aste;  the  princess,  his  spouse, 
daughter  of  Don  Antonio,  and 
niece  to  the  king  of  Spain,  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  stairs,  and  was  conveyed 
by  the  people  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  her  birth  and  rank,  to  the 
king’s  palace.  The  favourite  him¬ 
self  had  disappeared,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  Don  Diego  Godoy,  command¬ 
ant  of  the  king’s  body  guards,  was 
arrested  by  his  own  troops. 

Their  majesties,  who  had  not  re¬ 
tired  to  rest  during  the  night,  were 
early  in  the  morning  visited  by  the 
French  ambassador,  and  soon  after 
appeared  a  proclamation,  in  w  hich 
the  unfortunate  sovereign  was  made 
to  say,  that  having  resolved  to  take 
upon  himself  the  command  of  his 
forces  by  land  and  sea,  he  had 
thought  it  proper  to  relieve  Go¬ 
doy  of  the  duties  of  generalissimo, 
and  permit  him  to  retire  to  W'hateyer 
place  he  might  choose. 

When  this  was  known  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  the  people  attacked  the  houses 
of  Godoy,  and  of  certain  ministers 
of  state  attached  to  his  party,  and 
destroyed  the  furniture  without  op¬ 
position,  on  the  part  of  either  the 
magistrates,  or  the  two  Swiss  regi¬ 
ments  in  the  Spanish  service,  then 
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quartered  in  the  town.  The  prince 
of  the  peace  was  at  last  discovered 
in  a  garret,  where  he  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  for  six  and  thirty  hours,  and 
committed  to  the  closest  custody  in 
the  common  jail. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disorders 
the  king,  on  the  19th  of  March,  at 
Aranjuez,  published  a  declaration, 
signed,  as  usual,  by  himself,  staling, 
that  on  account  of  his  constant  in¬ 
firmities,  and  of  the  necessity  he 
felt  of  withdrawing  himself  from 
the  burthen  of  public  affairs  to  a 
private  life,  in  a  climate  better 
adapted  than  that  of  Madrid  to  the 
state  of  his  health  ;  he  had,  after 
the  most  deliberate  consideration, 
resolved  to  abdicate  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  well  beloved  son  and 
heir,  the  prince  of  Asturias.  It 
was  likewise  directed,  that  this  de¬ 
cree  of  his  free  and  spontaneous  ab¬ 
dication  should  be  instantly  and 
punctually  obeyed  by  all  his  sub¬ 
jects.  Cevallos  labours  to  shew 
that  this  abdication  was,  in  truth, 
free  and  unconstrained.  But  this 
has  very  reasonably  been  made  a 
question. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  king 
Ferdinand  VII.  was  to  publish  a 
manifesto,  declaring  his  own  inno¬ 
cence  and  that  of  his  ministers, 
and  stating  the  nature  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  cyphers  found  in  his 
apartment  at  the  Escurial,  in  the 
month  of  October  last.  Among 
his  first  acts  also,  was  one  confiscat¬ 
ing  all  the  property  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
the  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  he  appointed 
the  duke  of  Infantado,  a  wealthy 
and  popular  nobleman,  of  the  first 
class,  and  particularly  attached  to 
the  interest  of  the  new  sovereign,  and 
of  England,  to  the  important  station 


of  the  president  of  the  great  council 
of  Castille,  the  first  tribunal  of  the 
kingdom.  To  him  also  he  commit¬ 
ted  the  command  of  the  Spanish  life 
guards.  Many  salaries  and  pen¬ 
sions,  which  had  long  remained  un¬ 
paid,  were  instantly  discharged  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  late  favourite. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  already  proclaimed  king, 
made  his  public  entry  into  Madrid, 
which  was  by  this  time  under  the 
power  of  the  French. 

The  circumstances  that  induced 
Buonaparte  to  order  Murat,  who 
commanded  the  French  forces  in 
Spain  to  advance  from  the  line  of 
the  Ebro  to  the  capital,  have  al¬ 
ready  been  stated  in  our  abridged 
account  of  the  exposition  of  Ceval¬ 
los  ;  as  well  as  the  means  by  which 
the  grand  project  of  getting  pos¬ 
session  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain 
was  effected. 

The  grand  duke  of  Berg  had* 
March  23d,  entered  Madrid,  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  The  ca¬ 
valry  and  a  divison  of  infantry  were 
quartered  within  the  town,  whilst 
other  divisions  were  encamped  on 
the  rising  grounds  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  A  corps  under  general 
Dupont  was  stationed  at  Segovia 
and  the  Escurial.  This  army,  which 
amounted  to  54,000  men,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  French  newspapers  of 
that  day,  was  received  by  all  ranks 
of  people  with  the  greatest  jov. 
“  Above  all  things,  the  Spaniards 
admired  the  fine  condition  the 
French  troops  were  in,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  beauty  of  the  regiment 
of  cuirrassiers.  The  grand  duke 
descended  from  his  carriage  at 
the  Admiralty.  The  governor  of 
Madrid,  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and 
the  troops  in  garrison  at  Madrid, 
presented  themselves  before  him  to 
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pay  their  respects.  The  duke  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  much  affability. 
Tranquillity  is  completely  re-esta¬ 
blished  at  Madrid.” 

White  the  governor  and  garri¬ 
son  of  Madrid,  and  the  grandees  of 
Spain,  submitted  to  this  act  of  self¬ 
degradation;  the  mass  of  the  people 
felt  with  pain  the  state  of 'humilia¬ 
tion  into  which  their  country  had 
fallen.  They  could  not  rest,  but 
moved  about  in  grou|>s  from  place 
to  place,  in  dejection  and  anxious 
consternation,  insomuch  that  the 
new  government  deemed  it  neces- 
sary,  for  preventing  tumults,  and 
preserving  the  tranquillity  of  the 
city,  to  issue  orders,  April  3d,  to 
the  patroles,  that  had  been  esta¬ 
blished  on  the  20th  of  March,  to 
continue  their  rounds.  All  keepers 
of  public  houses  were  ordered  to 
shut  them  up  before  eight  o’clock 
at  night.  Manufacturers  and  com¬ 
mercial  people,  were  ordered  to 
continue  their  people  in  their  usual 
employment,  to  keep  them  con¬ 
stantly  at  work,  and  to  send  the 
names  of  all  absentees  from  their 
usual  offices  to  the  police  magis¬ 
trates*.  Masters  of  families  were 
.earnestly  enjoined  by  their  advice, 
and  above  all,  by  their  example,  to 
restrain  their  children  and  domestics 
from  mixing  with  crowds,  and  join¬ 
ing  in  any  uproar. 

A  second  decree  assured  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  the  recent  resolution  was 
calculated  to  cement  and  strengthen 
the  alliance  with  France,  and  en¬ 
joining  all  persons  to  treat  t tie 
French  troops  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect.  ,  Another  edict  expressed  the 
utmost  satisfaction  at  the  friendly 


manner  in  which  the  French  troops 
had  been  received  by  the  Spaniards* 
but  the  greatest  regret  and  sorrow, 
at  the  conduct  of  certain  indivi¬ 
duals,  which  had  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  good  understanding  that 
hanpily  subsisted  between  the  na- 
tions,  and  *o  excite  an  unjust  and 
ridiculous  distrust  of  the  designs  of 
the  French  troops  in  Spain.  Such 
sentiments  either  expressed  by 
words  or  deeds  were  to  be  severely 
punished. 

It  has  been  uniformly  the  policy 
of  Buonaparte,  to  reconcile  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  of  individual  nations,  and 
of  Europe,  to  the  execution  of  Ins 
projects,  by  preparing  it  to  expect 
them,  and  to  considerthings  as  mat¬ 
ers  of  course,  and  not  to  be  avoided. 
The  Monitenr  and  other  French 
newspapers  represented  the  Spa¬ 
niards  not  only  as  over-joyed  at  the 
presence  of  French  troops,  but  in. 
letters  pretended  to  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  inhabitants  of  Madrid, 
state  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  most 
sensible  Spaniards,  that  in  the  ‘pre¬ 
sent  situation  of  affairs  it  was  the 

interference  of  the  French  emperor 

* 

alone,  (whose  speedy  approach  lead 
been  publicly  announced  by  the 
grand  duke  of  Berg,  in  general  or¬ 
ders  to.  his  arms)  that  could  save 
them. 

At  the  desire  of  Buonaparte, 
intimated  to  the  first  secretary  of 
state,  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  the 
sword  that  Francis  1.  king  of 
France,  surrendered  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Pavia,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  of  Spain, 
which  had  been  kept  in  the  royal 
armoury  since  1525,  was  by  order 

l  of 


*  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  probability,  that  it  was  a  contrivance  oi 
this  sort  for  maintaining  order  in  critical  times,  that  gave  rise  to  the  famous  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  people  into  casts,  in  India. 
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of  Ferdinand,  on  tire  5th  of  April, 
remitted  to  his  imperial  and  royal 
majesty  Napoleon,  at  "Bayonne. — 
'‘In  consequence  of  the  royal  or¬ 
der,  (it  was  'stated  in  the  Madrid 
gazette)  which  was  given  to  bis  ex¬ 
cellency  the  marquis  of  Astoria, 
groom-major  to  ins  majesty,  the 
conveyance  of  the  sword  to  the 
lodgings  of  his  imperial  highness 
the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  was  ar¬ 
ranged  wdth  great  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony. ^ 

This  surrender  of  the  sword, 
formed  a  presage,  and  was  indeed 
a  kind  of  emblem  of  that  of  the 
crown.  All  the  civilities,  compliances, 
and  submissions  of  the  Spanish  court 
did  not  long  secure  a  suitable  re¬ 
turn  of  civility  and  complaisance, 
on  the  part  of  their  French  allies, 
guests,  and  invaders. 

ri  lie  altercation  and  sparring,  and 
even  some  encounters  that  termi¬ 
nated  in  death,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  anxious  precautions 
of  the  Spanish  government,  took 
place  between  many  individuals  of 
the  different  nations,  might  have 
been  accounted  for  from  the  natu¬ 
ral  levity  and  arrogance  of  the 
French  character,  and  the  pride  of 
the  Spaniards,  awakened  by  jea¬ 
lousy  and  suspicion. 

But,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
an  occurrence  took  place  at  Bar¬ 
celona,  w  hich  if  the  hostile  designs 
ot  the  French  government  could 
possibly  have  appeared  unequivocal 
before,  rendered  them  as  plain  as 
noon  day.  General  Duliesme, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  French 
army  of  observation,  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrennees,  had  been  for  some  time 
busily  employed  in  throwing  great 
quantities  ot  ammunition  and  pro¬ 
visions  into  the  forts  of  Barcelona 
and  Monjuich.  The  count  of 
Vol.  L. 


Fspellata,  captain  general  of  Gala*. 
Ionia,  in  a  letter,  dated  at  Barce¬ 
lona,  1 8th  of  March,  remonstrated 
with  the  general  on  this  suspicious 
and  alarming  movement.  “  The 
troops,  ' said  he,“  that  occupied  the 
citadel,  and  the  fortress  of  Mon¬ 
juich,  might  have  considered  all  the 
houses  of  Barcelona  as  so  many 
magazines,  and  the  provisions  they 
contained  as  their  own.  There  was 
no  enemy  to  excite  apprehension  ; 
nor  any  thing  to  be  expected  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  not  as  much  interested  as  the 
troops  in  garrison.  Your  excel¬ 
lency  occupied  the  fortresses  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  and  king  as 
an  ally ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
fa  it  i  i  of  this  tirat  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment  consented  to  its  occu¬ 
pancy.  It  was  under  the  same  im¬ 
pression,  that  the  town  opened  to 
you  and  your  people  its -treasures, 
and  resources  of  every  kind,  which 
you  have  received  in  the  bosom  of 
our  families.  The  city  gave  you 
an  honourable  reception,  and  shared 
with  you  the  provisions  destined  for 
their  own  use.  Military  law  pre¬ 
scribes  the  mode  of  provisioning 
garrisons  when  engaged  in  actual 
hostilities,  or  besieged,  or  when 
the  country  is  threatened  with  fa¬ 
mine.  Iii  such  cases  the  general  is 
under  a  necessity  of  taking  mea¬ 
sures  of  precaution  for  the  subsist¬ 
ence  of  his  troops,  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  magazines.  But,  where 
circumstances  of  this  kind  do  not 
exist,  such  measures  are  calculated 
only  to  excite  suspicion  and  mistrust. 
Neither  my  conduct,  nor  the  con¬ 
stant  moderation  of  my  troops,  nor 
the  favourable  reception  accorded 
to  the  French  army,  is  calculated  to 
give  any  ground  of  alarm. 

“  The  town  is  provided  with  ne- 
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cessaries  of  every  sort,  as  you  will 
iee  by  the  official  statements  signed 
by  the  intendant ;  and,  even  if  we 
should  fall  short  of  some  articles, 
your  excellency  has  given  me  the 
strongest  assurance  that  prepara¬ 
tions  are  at  this  moment  going  on 
in  the  ports  of  France,  for  supply¬ 
ing  tin's  place  with  provisions  free 
from  all  duties.  When  his  majesty 
the  emperor  and  king,  whose  great 
name  inspires  us  with  confidence, 
at  the  same  time  that  our  fortresses 
are  occupied  by  his  troops,  shall  be 
informed  of  our  pliability  and  ho¬ 
nourable  principles,  it  will  not  be 
with  pleasure  that  be  will  be  told, 
that  this  city,  in  return  for  its  de¬ 
ference  and  conduct,  has  been 
alarmed  by  terrible  menaces  and 
preparations.  Your  excellency  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  from  his  impe¬ 
rial  majesty,  what  lie  thinks  ofyour 
design  before  you  carry  it  into  exe¬ 
cution,  accompanying  your  request 
with  this  explanation  of  my  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  subject ;  as  1  also, 
on  my  part,  shall  lay  the  whole  of 
this  matter  before  the  king  my 
master,  without  whose  orders  1 
cannot  accord  to  your  excellency 
what  the  forts  occupied  by  the  Spa¬ 
nish  troops  have  not  themselves. 

“  If,  before  receiving  orders  from 
the  emperor,  your  excellency  should 
see  any  reason  for  living  with  pre¬ 
caution,  and  under  the  influence  of 
fear  in  fortresses  to  be  considered, 
at  present,  as  forming  part  of  the 
city,  then  indeed  it  may  be  proper 
to  have  recourse  to  the  measures 
\ou  propose.  But  as,  at  present, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  such 
measure,  I  wish  to  impress  your 
mind  with  a  conviction,  that  to 


establish  magazines,  and  form  con¬ 
siderable  depots  of  provisions  in  the 
forts  cannot  serve  any  good  pur¬ 
pose  ;  that  such  an  intention  is  re¬ 
markable,  calculated  to  rouse  at¬ 
tention,  and  offensive  ;  and  that  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  in  your  excel¬ 
lency’s  power,  nor  mine,  to  remedy 
the  consequences  which  such  a  fer¬ 
mentation  must  excite  among  the 
inhabitants.” 

This  letter  of  count  Espellata, 
copies  of  which  were  handed  about 
in  Madrid,  and  over  all  Spain,  met 
with  general  sympathy  and  ap¬ 
plause,  and  contributed  very  much 
to  raise  and  heighten  the  national 
sentiment  of  resentment  and  indig¬ 
nation  against  the  French  and  the 
French  party. 

It  is  one  among  the  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  a  striking  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the 
Spanish  people,  and  the  lislessness, 
and  blind  imbecility  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  too  many  of  the  higher 
orders,  which  have  hitherto  been 
apparent  in  the  course  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  revolution. 

This  is  the  letter  to  which  Buo¬ 
naparte  particularly  alludes,  in  his 
letter  of  the  l6th  of  April,  to  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  in  which  he  has 
the  effrontery  to  say  :  — “  I  see  with 
pain  that  some  persons  at  Madrid 
have  disseminated  certain  letters  of 
the  captain  general  of  Catalonia, 
and  done  every  tiling  to  excite  dis¬ 
turbances  among  the  people*.” 

The  state  of  affairs  at  Barcelona, 
must  have  been  known  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  court  a  considerable  time  be¬ 
fore  the  departure  of  Ferdinand 
from  his  capital  to  meet  Buona¬ 
parte  ! 

.  The 


*  See  Appendix  to  the  Chronicle,  p.  228- 
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The  journey  of  Ferdinand  to¬ 
wards  Bayonne,  excited  in  ail  the 
villages  and  towns  through  which 
he  passed,  the  greatest  discontent 
and  liveliest  indignation;  which 
were  not  appeased  by  the  procla¬ 
mations  that  preceded  his  progress, 
declaring  that  he  had  the  most  po¬ 
sitive  and  satisfactory  assurances, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  profound 
respect  would  be  shewn  to  his  per¬ 
son  ;  without  which  assurances  he 
would  never  have  accepted  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  French's  invitation, 
and  that  within  four  or  five  days, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  good  bro¬ 
ther  and  ally,  the  affairs  of  Spain 
would  be  settled  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction,  and  also  to  that  of  his  sub¬ 
jects. 

At  Vittoria,  when  the  people 
learnt,  even  from  the  authority  of 
the  king,  that  Buonaparte  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  interfere  in  those  affairs, 
there  was  a  general  fermentation 
among  the  inhabitants,  who,  April 
19»  crowded  about  the  royal  resi¬ 
dence,  in  tire  most  tumultuous  man¬ 
ner,  giving  vent  to  their  sentiments 
without  restraint. 

A  new  proclamation  was  issued, 
and  the  duke  of  Infantando  en¬ 
deavoured  to  impress  the  assertions 
contained  in  it,  in  harangues  to  the 
people.  He  assured  them,  that  the 
intention  of  the  new  king  was,  to 
represent  to  the  French  emperor, 
the  antipathy  of  the  Spanish  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  French  troops  that  had 
been  sent  among  them,  and  to  de¬ 
mand  their  immediate  recal.  The 
tumult  was  somewhat  assuaged ; 
but  voices  were  heard  here  and 
there,  muttering,  "  That  both  the 
king  and  the  duke  of  Infantando 


might  do  with  Napoleon  what  they 
pleased;  that  Spaniards  would, ne¬ 
ver  be  slaves ;  and  that  the  nation 
would  maintain  its  independence 
without  them/' 

From  the  moment  that  Murat 
set  his  foot  on  the  Spanish  terri¬ 
tory,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  im¬ 
press  the  Spaniards  with  a  convic¬ 
tion,  that  he  had  come  among  them 
for  their  good,  bv  bringing  about 
certain  reforms  in  the  government, 
giving  it  to  be  understood  withal, 
that  lie  was  on  the  side  of  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  and  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  prince  of  the  peace,  who 
was  universally  detested ;  nor  did 
he  fail  to  throw  out  hints  and  al¬ 
lusions  to  the  influence  of  the  queen 
in  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation; 
thereby  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people  :  but,  true  to  his  pur¬ 
pose  of  division  and  distraction,  he 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  what 
had  passed  at  Aranjuez,  on  the  19th 
of  March,  than  he  made  a  shew  of 
taking  a  very  warm  interest  in  the 
fate  of  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  with 
whom,  though  personally  unac¬ 
quainted,  he  had  kept  np  a  confi¬ 
dential  and  intimate  correspond¬ 
ence.  On  the  imprisonment  of 
Godoy,  the  queen  besieged,  as  it 
were,  the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  with 
one  letter  after  another,  imploring 
the  intervention  of  the  duke  for  the 
safety  of  the  favourite’s  person  *  : 
nor  could  a  person  of  Murat’s  in* 
formation,  as  well  as  penetration,  be 
ignorant  that  his  interference  in  be¬ 
half  of  this  favourite,  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  her  majesty, 
and  also,  which  may  appear  to  fu¬ 
ture  generations  not  a  little  singular, 
to  the  king. 

[L2] 
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'Whilst  Ferdinand  halted  at  Vit- 
loria,  he;  was  informed  by  the  su¬ 
preme  junta,  that  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg  had  made  a  formal  and 
even  an  imperious  demand  of  the 
release  of  Godov.  This  applica¬ 
tion  Ferdinand,  who  had  solemnly 
promised  to  bring  Don  Manuel  to 
judgment  according  to  the  laws,  di¬ 
rected  the  junta  to  resist.  Buona¬ 
parte  had  himself,  by  letter,  made 
a  similar  application  to  Ferdinand  ; 
who,  in  reply,  represented  the  in¬ 
vincible  necessity  he  was  under  ot 
bringing  Godoy  to  trial.  But  if 
his  imperial  majesty  should  conti¬ 
nue  to  take  an  interest  in  the  life  of 
Don  Manuel  Godoy,  he  gave  him 
his  word,  that  if  the  prisoner 
should,  after  mature  examination 
of  the  charges  laid  against  him, 
be  condemned  to  death,  that  pu¬ 
nishment  should  be  remitted,  in 
consideration  of  his  majesty’s  in¬ 
tercession. 

When  the  French  emperor  re¬ 
ceived  this  answer  from  Ferdinand, 
be  ftew  into  a  great  passion,  and, 
with  his  accustomed  falsity,  ini- 
mediately  wrote  to  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg,  that  the  prince  of  Asturias 
had  placed  the  prisoner  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  and  ordered  him  to  demand 
the  release  of  Godoy,  in  the  most 
energetic  manner.  The  grand  duke, 
who  was  naturally  violent  and  im¬ 
petuous,  Sent  a  very  haughty  note 
to  the  junta,  in  which  he  reminded 
them,  that  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
authority  of  the  prince  of  Asturias 
Was  stated  as  a  ground  of  proce¬ 
dure  to  them,  acknowledged  no 
other  king  of  Spain  than  Charles 
IV,  He  demanded  anew  the  per¬ 


son  of  the  prince  of  the  peace  to  be 
sent  to  France.  To  this  note 
Murat  added  many  verbal  threats 
of  force,  which,  being  reported,  so 
intimidated  them,  thaj:  they  order¬ 
ed  the  release  of  Godov,  who  was 
immediately  conveyed  to  Bayonne. 

The  junta,  to  cover  their  own 
weakness,  gave  out  in  two  gazettes 
extraordinary,  that  Don  Manuel 
had  been  released  by  order  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.  They  attempted,  by  dis¬ 
guising  and  garbling,  to  justify  such 
an  interpretation  of  his  letter;  though 
nothing  could  be*plainer  than  that 
it  was  the  king’s  intention  not  to 
screen  Godoy  from  trial,  but  from 
the  last  punishment  in  case  of  con- 
Gemmation  *. 

The  joy  that  was  excited  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  prince  %  of 
peace,  with  his  principal  officers,  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  is  not 
to  be  described.  At  Salamanca, 
and  several  other  towns,  the  bells  of 
the  churches  were  rung;  and  at- 
Salamanca  six  hundred  monks  and 
as  many  licentiates,  danced  in  the 
market-place;  young  women, mar¬ 
ried  women,  and  old  men,  mixed 
with  the  monks  in  this  extravagant 
demonstration  of  their  joyful  trans¬ 
ports.  The  Spanish  'newspapers, 
which  had  begun  to  assume  a  tone 
of  great  freedom,  styled  Don  Ma¬ 
nuel,  the  prince  of  injustice,  the 
generalissimo  of  infamy,  the  grand 
admiral  of  treason,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  nation. 

Although  the  history'  of  all  ab^ 
solute  monarchies  presents  many 
instances  of  sadden  and  surprizing 
elevations  To  great  power  and 
wealth,  and  as  sudden  ami  unex¬ 
pected  falls,  there  is  perhaps  none 

sa 
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so  striking  as  that  of  Don  Manuel 
Godoy.  His  stoiy  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Don  Roderigo  Calderona, 
tl>e  favourite  of  the  duke  of  Derma, 
prime  minister  to  Philip  111.  of 
Spain. 

The  prince  of  the  peace  was  ac¬ 
counted  by  far  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  subject  in  Europe. 
Indeed  he  had  all  the  power,  and 
in  a  great  measure  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  at  his 
command.  Wiale  several  of  the 
old  imposts  had  come  lobe  alienat¬ 
ed  from  tl»e  crown,  and  were  im¬ 
propriated  by  certain  great  families, 
through  the  improvident  and  pro¬ 
fligate  favour  of  the  court,  the 
people  were  oppressed  with  new 
and  arbitrary  taxes,  burtliensome  in 
themselves,  and  rendered  more  so 
by  the-  mode  of  their  collection. 
But  the  odium,  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  against  the  prime  minister  and 
the  favourite  would  never  have 
wrought  his  fall,  if  there  had  not 
been  a  very  general  combination 
against  him  among  the  nobility, 
whom  he  so  greatly  eclipsed  in 
splendour,  patronage,  and  favour, 
and  to  whom  a  predominant  fa¬ 
vourite  at  court  is  a  greater  nui¬ 
sance,  perhaps,  than  to  the  nobles 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  fail, 
imprisonment,  and  tragical  end  of 
Don  Roderigo  Calderona  is  traced 
to  a  combination  of  the  nobility,  by 
all  the  historians. 

Don' Manuel,  in  his  retreat,  was 
accompanied  by  an  escort  of  two 
hundred  horsemen,  which  appeared 
necessary  for  his  protection  from 
the  fury  of  the  people.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  Bayonne,  April  26’.  A 
castle  in  the  environs  of  Bayonne 
was  appointed  for  his  residence; 
and  he  was  in  all  respects  treated 


14.9 

by  Buonaparte  as  a  person  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  consequence. 

The  determined  interference  of 
Buonaparte  for  the  liberation  of  the 
prince  of  peace,  was  owing  to  the 
resolution  of  the  king  and  queen  not 
to  quit  Spain  for  France,  though 
called  thither  by  Buonaparte,  un¬ 
less  the  favourite  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so  also,  and  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  his  journey  before  them. 

King  Charles  IV.  and  his  queen, 
Louisa,  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
April  at  Burgos,  and  on  Ihe  28th 
at  Vittoria.  A  detachment  of  the 
body  guards,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred,  who  had  accompanied 
the  piince  of  Asturias  to  Bayonne, 
happening  to  be  in  this  town,  placed 
themselves,  according  to  custom,  in 
Ihe  palace  to  he  occupied  by  their 
majesties.  But  when  the  old  king 
set  his  eyes  on  tin  m,  with  a  degree 
of  energy  that  surprized  every  one, 
he  ordered  them  to  he  gone — 

“  You  betrayed  your  trust  at  Aran- 
juez,  I  want  none  of  your  services, 
and  I  will  have  none/ — The  guards 

,  a  O 

were  obliged  to  retire. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  their  ma¬ 
jesties  remained  all  night  at  Tolosa; 
on  (he  oOtli  they  came,  about  noon, 
to  Irun,  where  they  received  letters 
from  Buonaparte,  and  two  hours 
after  entered  the  walls  of  Bayonne,  • 
where  they  w'ere  received  with  all 
public  respect  and  honour. 

Vyiien  tiie  roaring  of  cannon  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  of  the  olcT  king 
and  queen  of  Spain,  Ferdinand, 
with  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  w'ent 
to  meet  them.  All  the  Spaniards 
that  w  ere  at  Bayonne  also  waited  on 
their  majesties,  and  went  through 
tiie  ceremony  of  kneeling  and  kiss¬ 
ing  hands.  It  was  a  scene  of  con- 
traint  and  awkwardness  on  both 
sides;  the  king  seemed  as  much 
['  L  3  ]  dissatisfied 
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dissatisfied  with  them  as  he  had 
been  with  his  body  guards  at  Vit- 
toria.  He  did  not  speak  a  word 
to  any  one  but  count  Pignatelti  of 
Fuentes,  an  unprincipled  and  sup* 
pie  courtier,  whom  Buonaparte  had 
appointed  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  the  prince  of 
Asturias,  for  the  purpose  of  watch¬ 
ing  and  betraying  him. 

When  the  ceremony  of  kissing 
hands  was  over,  their  old  majesties, 
being  fatigued,  retired  to  their 
apartments ;  the  prince  of  Asturias 
was  going  to  follow  them,  but  the 
king  stopt  him,  saying,  “  Prince, 
have  you  not  yet  sufficiently  out¬ 
raged  my  grey  hairs/’  Theprinceand 
the  Spaniards  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  Bayonne,  at  these  words 
were  thunder-struck,  and  with¬ 
drew  in  great  perturbation.  At 
five  o’clock,  P.  M.  their  majesties 
were  visited  by  the  emperor  Na¬ 
poleon,  who  remained  with  them  a 
long  time.  The  conversation  turn¬ 
ed  on  the  injuries  that  had  been 
done  to  the  king  and  queen,  the  pe¬ 
rils  in  which  they  had  been  invol¬ 
ved,  the  ingratitude  of  men  on 
whom  they  had  lavished  favours ; 
and  above  all  on  the  ingratitude 
and  rebellion,  as  they  said,  of  their 
son.  The  officers  of  king  Charles’s 
household,  were  appointed  by  Buo¬ 
naparte,  all  of  them  Frenchmen. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  the  king  and 
queen  of  Spain  dined  at  the  castle 


of  Marrae  with  Napoledn  and  his 
spouse  Josephina.  May  2d,  at  four 
o’clock,  P.  M.  Josephina  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  king  and  queen, 
and  staid  a  long  time  with  their 
majesties. 

The  newspapers  printed  at  Bay-, 
onne,  under  the  immediate  inspec¬ 
tion  of  Talleyrand  and  Buonaparte 
himself,  and  which  came  every  day 
under  the  eye  of  the  prince  of  As¬ 
turias,  took  the  side  of  the  de¬ 
throned  king  and  the  prince  of 
peace.  The  Bayonne  gazette  of 
the  23th  of  April,  the  day  of  Fer¬ 
dinand’s  arrival,  contained  various 
statements  in  contradiction  of  the 
reports  tha  thad  been  spread  of  the 
prince’s  having  immense  treasures 
in  foreign  funds,  extenuated  the  in¬ 
stances  of  his  mai-administration, 
adverted  to  many  benefits  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  his  ministry,  and  above 
all,  entered  into  elaborate  argu¬ 
ments  to  shew  that  the  abdication 
of  Charles  IV.  was  not  voluntary 
but  compulsory.  In  this  manner 
Buouaparte  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  mind  of  Ferdinand  and 
his  party,  for  the  catastrophe  that 
awaited  him.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  the  common  talk  at  the  court 
of  Bayonne,  and  re-echoed  from 
thence  by  the  numerous  emissaries 
of  Buonaparte,  in  every  province  in 
Spain,  that  a  strong  hand  alone 
could  save  tire  monarchy. 
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CHAP.  VIII, 

Message  from  Buonaparte  to  Ferdinand  VII.  requiring  him  and  all 
his  Family  to  renounce  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. — Con - 
ference  between  Cevallos ,  the  Minister  of  Ferdinand,  and  Champagny , 
Buonaparte' s  Minister  for  foreign  Affairs. — Interrupted  by  Buona¬ 
parte. — Ferdinand  made  sensible  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  Arrest. — - 
Charles  announces  to  Ferdinand  his  Determination  to  renounce  all  his 
Rights  and  those  of  his  Family  to  the  Crown  of  Spain , — Conditional 
Renunciation  of  Ferdinand  in  favour  of  his  Father. — Cort'espondence 
between  Charles  and  Ferdinand  on  this  Subject. — The  Queen  of  Spain 
bastardizing  her  own  legitimate  Son,  and  proclaiming  her  own  In¬ 
famy. — Absolute  Renunciation  by  Ferdinand ,  of  all  his  Rights  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain. — Action  and  Reaction  of  Transactions  at  Bayonne 
and  at  Madrid — The  public  Mind  in  a  state  of  Agitation. — Insur¬ 
rection  and  dreadful  Massacre  at  Madrid. — The  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg  appointed  Governor  General  of  all  Spain,  and  President  of  the 
Supreme  Junta. — Proclamation  to  his  Army. — Circular  Letter  from 
the  General  Inquisition  to  all  the  Courts  of  Inquisition  in  Spain. — 
Decree  for  Assembling  the  Notables  of  Spain. —  Deputies  from  these 
to  a  National  Junta  at  Bayonne. — Excuse  of  the  Bishop  of  Orense 
for  not  attending ,  in  Quality  of  a  Deputy  from  the  Notables,  this 
Assembly. — The  Junta  at  Bayonne  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Buonaparte. — The  Royal  Family  of  Spain  carried  into  the 
Interior  of  France. —  Renunciation  of  the  Spanish  Crown. — Journey 
of  King  Joseph  to  Madrid.— Political  Morality. — Buona¬ 
parte  asserts  his  Right  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  on  the  Score  of  both 
Policy  and  Justice. — Indignation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Defiance  of 
the  Tyrant. 

i 

THE  prince  of  Asturias,  as  he 
was  still  styled  by  the  French, 
or  Ferdinand  VII.  according  to  the 
general  voice  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
had  no  sooner  returned  from  din¬ 
ing  at  the  castle  of  Marrac  to  his 
residence,  than  genera!  Savary  came 
to  inform  him,  that  the  emperor  of 
the  French  and  king  of  Italy,  had 
irrevocably  determined,  that  the 
Bourbon  family  should  no  longer 
reign  in  Spain  ;  that  it  should  be 
succeeded  by  his ;  and,  therefore, 


that  his  Imperial  majesty  required 
Ferdinand,  in  his  own  name,  and 
that  of  all  his  family,  to  renounce 
the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies 
in  favour  of  the  dynasty  of  Buona¬ 
parte.  That  such  a  „  proposition 
should  be  made,  and  that  the  bearer 
of  such  a  proposition  should  be  the 
identical  Savary,  who,  until  that 
moment  had  given  such  solemn  and 
repeated  assurances  to  the  Spanish 
prince,  of  the  honourable  and 
friendly  sentiments  of  Buonaparte 
f  L  4  ]  .towards 
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towards  him,  struck  the  new  king 
and  the  Spanish  chiefs,  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  him,  with  a  degree  of 
surprize  and  consternation  not  to 
be  described,  and  opened  their 
eyes  to  the  horrors  of  their  situa¬ 
tion. 

Buonaparte,  having  now  thrown 
off  the  mask,  proceeded  without 
delay  to  carry  his  project  into  effect. 
On  the  following  day  he  summoned 
to  h  is  palace  Cevallos,  who,  as 
already  observed,  had  been  first 
secretary  of  state  to  king  Charles, 
and  now  occupied  the  same  station 
with  Ferdinand,  and  was  much  in 
his  confidence.  In  the  palace  Ce¬ 
vallos  was  received  by  M.  de 
Champagny,  Buonaparte’s  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  Cevallos  be¬ 
gan  the  conference  with  complaints 
of  the  perfidious  artifices  practised 
on  his  royal  master  to  inveigle  him 
into  France,  and  added  that  he  had 
been  instructed  iq  declare,  in  the 
most  formal  manner,  that  he  nei¬ 
ther  would  nor  could  renounce  his 
right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  any  individual  or  family 
whatever  to  the  prejudice  either  of 
himself,  or  of  the  other  branches 
of  his  house  ;  and  that  no  person 
could  be  called  to  the  throne,  but 
by  the  voice  of  the  nation  itself,  in 
virtue  of  the  national  right  it  pos¬ 
sessed  to  select  a  new  family  in  the 
event  of  the  extinction  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  then  on  the  throne. 

The  French  minuter,  in  return, 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  the 
required  renunciation,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  the  abdication 
of  king  Charles  had  not  been 
spontaneous.  Cevallos  protested 
against  the  opinion,  that  Buo¬ 
naparte  had  any  right  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Spain,  and  cited  the  ex¬ 


ample  of  the  French  government  it¬ 
self,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  had  positively  rejected 
as  inadmissible,  the  request  tender¬ 
ed  by  the  king  of  Spain  in  favour 
of  his  unfortunate  cousin,  Lewis 
XVI.  Having  stated  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  proof  that  the  late 
king,  in- his  abdication,  had  acted 
entirely  from  his  own  free  choice, 
Cevallos  was  told,  that  while  the 
house  of  Bourbon  reigned  in  Spain 
France  never  could  be  secure,  in 
the  case  of  war  again  breaking  out 
in  tiie  north  of  Europe. 

In  opposition  to  this  argument, 
Cevallos  reasoned  w  ith  Champagny, 
or  might  have  reasoned,  as  in  fact 
he  does  in  his  exposition,  as  fol¬ 
lows: — Ever  since  the  restoration 
of  peace  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  Spain  had  adhered  to  her  en¬ 
gagements  with  Fiance  with  un¬ 
shaken  fidelity.  The  political  con¬ 
duct  of  Charles  IV.  since  the  treaty 
of  Basle,  afforded  a  recent  proof 
that  sovereigns  had  little  regard  to 
family  interests,  when  these  w  ere  in 
opposition  to  the  interests,  of  their 
dominions;  that  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain  was  found¬ 
ed  in  local  and  political  considera¬ 
tions  ;  that  the  topographical  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  of  it¬ 
self  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  how 
important  it  was  for  Spain  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  good  understanding  with 
Fiance,  the  only  state  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  with  which  she 
had  direct  and  very  extensive  re¬ 
lations.  The  only  circumstance  by 
which  this  fidelity  could  be  stag¬ 
gered,  would  be  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  France  to  assail  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Spain,  or  the  honour 
of  her  sovereign.  Such  an  attempt 
might  re-open  an  intercourse  with 
England,  which  had  already  en¬ 
deavoured 
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deavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
necessarily  to  he  followed  by  mea¬ 
sures  essentially  prejudicial  to 
France.  Wlrat  confidence  could 
Europe  place  in  treaties  with  Buo¬ 
naparte,  were  it  discovered  that  lie 
had  broken  through  the  sacred  en¬ 
gagements  contracted  by  him  but 
•  six  months  before,  with  Charles  lVr. 
in  the  secret  treaty  of  Fontainebleau'? 

The  conference  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  ministers  was 
interrupted  by  a  command  from 
Buonaparte,  who  had  secretly  heard 
tiieir  discourse,  to  attend  him  in  his 
cabinet.  There,  Cevallos  tells  us, 
he  was  treated  by  the  French  em¬ 
peror,  as  a  traitor  to  his  former 
master  Charles*;  because  he  was 
now  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand, 
and  reproached  in  the  most  insult¬ 
ing  manner,  for  having  maintained, 
in  a  former  official  conference  with 
general  Mouthion,  that  however 
necessary  the  recognition  of  Fer- 
dinaud’stitle  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
might  j|fe  to  the  preservation  of 
amity  , between  the  two  countries, 
still  that  his  title  was  not  to  be  in¬ 
validated  bv  the  w  ithholding  of  any 
such  recognition. 

Finding,  however,  Cevallos  in¬ 
flexible  in  the  principles  he  pro¬ 
fessed,  as  we  are  told  by  this  minis¬ 
ter  himself,  Buonaparte  put  an  end 
the  interview  with  these  charac¬ 
teristic  expressions  ;  “  1  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  policy  of  my  own;  you 
ought  to  adopt  more  liberal  ideas; 
to  be  less  rigid  on  the  point  of  ho¬ 
nour;  and  not  to  sacrifice  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Spain  for  the  interests  of 
the  Bourbon  Family.5’ 

Despairing  of  success  in  a  nego¬ 
tiation  with  Cevallos,  Buonaparte 
required  Ferdinand  to  entrust  his 
concerns  with  some  other  minister. 
'Eliai  no  difficulty  might  arise  on 


this  score,  D  on>  Pedro  Labrador, 
who  had  been  minister  at  the 
court  of  Florence,  was  selected  to 
conduct  the  negoeiation  on  the 
part  of  Ferdinand,  and  instructed 
to  declare  that  his  master  neither 
would  nor  could  consent  to  the  re¬ 
nunciation  of  his  rights,  or  those 
of  his  family,  to  the  throne  of  their 
ancestors.  Labrador's  demands  of 
the  production  of  the  French  mi¬ 
nisters  full  powers  to  treat  with 
him,  and  for  an  authenticated  state¬ 
ment  of  the  proposals  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  were  evaded  by  Champagny, 
as  matters  of  merely  official  form. 
Champagny  added  an  insinuation, 
that  Labrador  might,  by  falling  in 
with  the  emperor’s  views,  secure  the 
prosperity  of  Spain,  and  at  the  same 
time  promote  his  own  private  ad¬ 
vantage.  Labrador  required  that 
Ferdinand  should  be  instantly  per¬ 
mitted  to  return  to  Spain.  But  be 
was  told,  that  matters  could  he  ar¬ 
ranged  only  by  the  two  sovereigns, 
either  by  letters  or  in  a  personal  in¬ 
terview. 

This  answer,  added  to  the  other 
circumstances,  left  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  king  Ferdinand,  tiiat  he 
was  actually  under  arrest.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  establish  beyond  a 
doubt  the  certainty  of  this  fact, 
Cevallos,  by  his  majesty’s  order, 
sent  a  note  to  the  French  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  telling  him,  tiiat 
the  king  was  determined  to  return 
to  Madrid,  to  tranquillize  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  his  beloved  subjects;  and 
to  provide. for  the  transaction  of  the 
important  business  of  the  kingdom : 
assuring  Mr.  Champagny  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  himself  would 
continue,  in  order  to  treat  with  his 
imperial  majesty,  on  affairs  recipro¬ 
cally  advantageous. 

Buonaparte  finding  Ferdinand  in¬ 
flexible. 
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flexible,  bad  recourse  to  other  ex¬ 
pedients  for  effecting  his  object.  It 
was  with  a  view  to  this,  that  the 
old  king  and  queen  were  invited  to 
repair  to  Bayonne,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  final  arrangement  of  affairs. 

Scarcely  had  Charles  reached 
Bayonne,  when  he  was  employed 
to  demand,  that  his  son  should  re¬ 
sign  the  crown  so  lately  assumed, 
signifying  at  the  same  time,  his  re¬ 
solution  not  to  remount  the  throne 
himself,  but  to  renounce  all  his 
rights,  and  those  of  his  family,  in 
favour  of  France.  Ferdinand  VII. 
overawed,  a  prisoner,  and  control¬ 
led  by  circumstances,  on  the  1st  of 
May  transmitted  in  writing  a  con¬ 
ditional  renunciation  of  the  crown 
in  favour  of  his  august  father.  In 
that  paper  Ferdinand  observed, 
that  though  his  father  had  person¬ 
ally  declared  his  abdication  to  be 
voluntary,  it  now  appeared,  that  it 
was  his*  secret  intention  to  resume 
the  crown,  when  it  should  become 
advisable.  It  now  also  appeared, 
that  it  was  not  his  design  either  to 
remount  the  throne  himself,  or  even 
to  return  to  his  dominions;  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  rightful  heir 
was  directed  to  renounce  his  claims 
to  the  succession. 

Notwithstanding  the  inexplicable 
contrariety  in  Charles’s  conduct, 
Ferdinand  consented  to  resign  all 
present  pretensions  to  the  throne  ; 
but  upon  certain  conditions,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prevent  the  alienation  of 
4he  sovereignty  to  any  foreign 
power.  He  proposed,  that  Charles 
should  relurn  to  Madrid,  whither 
he  would  attend  him  as  a  dutiful 
son ;  that  the  Cortes,  or  at  least, 
the  great  council  of  the  kingdom. 


should  be  assembled  ;  that  bis  pre¬ 
sent  resignation,  with  bis  motives 
thereto,  should  be  duly  and  regu- 
laily  recorded  ;  that  Charles  should 
dismiss  from  his  presence  the  per¬ 
sons  who  had  so  justly  incurred  the 
detestation  of  the  nation ;  that  if 
Charles,  as  it  was  understood,  de¬ 
clined  to  resume  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment,  Ferdinand  would  under¬ 
take  the  administration,  either  in 
the  name  of  his  father,  and  as  his 
lieutenant,  or  in  his  own  name. 

On  the  following  day,  May  2d, 
the  old  king,  in  a  long  answer,  evi¬ 
dently  dictated  by  the  great  usurper, 
author  of  the  whole  tragedy*,  de- 
dared  his  abdication  to  have  been 
compulsory,  and  attributed  his  pre¬ 
sent  distressful  situation  to  the  in¬ 
veterate  hatred  of  Ferdinand  against 
France,  of  which  evidence  in  his 
own  letters  had  been  communi¬ 
cated,  (which  lias  been  above  ad¬ 
verted  to)  by  the  emperor. 

Charles  concludes  with  asserting 
his  conviction,  that  the  disorders  of 
Spain  were  to  be  remedied  onlv  by 
Buonaparte,  whom,  from  long  ex¬ 
perience,  the  aged  monarch  says, 
he  knew  to  be  incapable  of  forming 
any  design  hostile  to  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  royal  family  of 
Spain. 

Ferdinand’s  reply  to  this  com¬ 
munication,  dated  the  4th  of  May  t, 
together  with  many  powerful  re¬ 
presentations  to  his  father,  on  the 
future  situation  of  the  kingdom, 
contains  many  strong  argu¬ 
ments  for  believing  the  abdication 
of  the  lpth  of  March  to  have 
been  voluntary,  although  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  popular  commotions,  might 

have 
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have  had  a  commanding  influence 
on  Charles's  mind. 

On  the  same  day,  4th  of  May, 
when  this  reply  was  sent  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  to  king  Charles,  (whether  be¬ 
fore  or  after  it  was  received  does 
not  appear,  and  is  perfectly  imma¬ 
terial)  announced  to  the  council  of 
Castille,  his  abdication  of  all  his 
claims  on  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  in 
favour  of  his  friend  and  ally,  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  by  a  treaty 
whicli  had  been  signed  and  ratified, 
and  which  stipulated  for  the  inte¬ 
grity  and  independence  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  kingdoms,  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  holy  catholic  religion, 
not  only  as  the  predominant,  but 
as  the  sole  aud  exclusive  religion  in 
Spain.  He  had  thought  proper  to 
send  this  letter,  that  they  might 
conform  themselves  thereto,  pub¬ 
lish  its  contents,  and  make  every 
exertion  in  favour  of  Napoleon, 
“  Display,’7  said  king  Charles,  “  the 
utmost  frankness  and  friendship 
towards  the  French ;  and  above 
all,  direct  your  care  to  preserve  the 
country  from  insurrections  and  tu¬ 
mults.” 

But  before  this  letter  of  abdica¬ 
tion  should  be  delivered,  lie  had 
dispatched  a  proclamation,  dated 
on  the  same  day,  the  purpose  of 
which  was,  to  prepare  the  public 
mind,  in  some  degree,  for  what 
was  so  soon  to  follow  ;  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  usual  policy  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  who,  on  all  occasions,  was 
not  less  attentive  to  moral  influence 
than  to  physical  force.  Charles, 
evidently  adopting  the  sentiments, 
and  very  style  of  Buonaparte,  told 
his  “  Dear  Subjects,”  that  perfidi¬ 
ous  men  sought  to  mislead  them, 
to  arm  the  Spaniards  against  the 
French,  and  the  French  against  the 
Spaniards;  but  the'  devastation  of 
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Spain,  and  calamities  of  every  kind 
would  be  the  consequence.  In  this 
critical  juncture,  lie  had  concerted 
with  his  ally,  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  measures  for  their  welfare* 
All  those  who  spoke  against  France 
thirsted  for  their  blood.  They 
were  either  the  enemies  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  nation,  or  the  agents  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  sought,  by  their  in¬ 
trigues,  to  sever  tire  mother  coun¬ 
try  from  her  colonies;  to  effect  a 
separation  of  her  provinces  ;  or  to 
involve  the  country  for  a  long 
course  of  years  in  trouble  and  dis¬ 
aster.  “  Spaniards,”  said  he,  “  be 
guided  by  my  experience,  and 
yield  obedience  to  the  authority 
which  I  derive  from  God,  and  my 
ancestors.  Follow  my  example, 
and  be  assured,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  there  is  neither  pros¬ 
perity,  nor  safety  for  the  Spaniards, 
but  in  the  friendship  of  the  grand 
emperor  our  ally.7’  ' 

The  negocration  between  the 
father  and  the  son,  for  tiie  pur¬ 
pose  of  procuring  the  unconditional 
and  absolute  renunciation  of  all 
right  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  to 
the  Spanish  throne,  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  ardour  of  Buona¬ 
parte  ;  who,  therefore,  adopted 
measures  for  bringing  it  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  in  bis  own  peculiar  way. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
5th  of  May,  his  imperial  majesty 
went  to  visit  the  old  king  and  queen 
of  Spain.  At  this  interview  there 
were  present,  besides  their  majes¬ 
ties,  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  Godoy, 
the  grandees  of  Spain,  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  the  new  king  in  his 
journey  to  Bayonne,  and  the  Spa¬ 
nish  minister  Don  Pedro  Cevallos. 
After  a  conference,  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  above  an  hour,  Ferdinand 
was  called  in  by  his  lather,  “  To 

hear/’ 
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hear,”  says  Cevallos,  (<  in  the -pre¬ 
sence  ef  the  emperor,  expressions 
so  disgusting  ami  humiliating  that  I 
dare  not  record  them.’*  The  scene 
to  which  Cevallos  alludes  was  this. 
The  queen,  in  a  transport  ot  pas¬ 
sion,  addressing  Ferdinand,  said, 
‘‘Traitor,  you  have  for  years  me¬ 
ditated  the  death  of  the  king  your 
father ;  but  thanks  to  the  vigilance, 
the  zeal,  and  the  loyalty,  of  the 
prince  of  the  peace,  you  have  not 
been  able  to  effect  your  purpose  : 
neither  you,  nor  any  of  the  infamous 
traitors  who  have  co-operated  with 
•  -you,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
your  designs.  I  tell  you  to  your 
face,  that  you  are  my  son,  but  not 
the  son  of  the  king.  And  yet, 
without  having  any  other  right  to 
the  crown  than  those  ot  your  mo¬ 
ther,  you  have  sought  to  tear  it 
from  us  by  force.  But  I  agree  and 
demand,  that  l he  emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  shall  be  umpire  between  us : 
Napoleon,  to  whom  we  cede  and 
transfer  our  rights,  to  the  exclusion 
of  our  own  family.  I  call  on  him 
to  punish  you  and  your  associates, 
as  so  many  traitors,  and  abandon  to 
him  tiie  whole  Spanish  nation.” 

This  scene  of  the  queen  bastard¬ 
izing  her  own  legitimate  son  ip*th6 
presence  of  the  king,  his  legitimate 
father;  and  proclaiming  her  own 
infamy  before  her  husband,  is  some¬ 
thing  so  new,  stu  prizing*  and  singu¬ 
lar,  that  it  would  not  have  gained 
universal  and  undoubted  credit  as 
it  has  done,  if  it  were  not  attested 
by  so  many  witnesses.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  on  no  impro¬ 
bable  grounds,  to  have  been  not 
Siierely  an  effusion  of  passion,  but 
to  have  been  preconcerted  between 
the  queen  and  Buonaparte. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  so  bad 
concerning  such  a  woman  as  to  ap¬ 


pear  any  wise  incredible.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  many  that  the  famous  let¬ 
ter,  in  which  Buonaparte  tells  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  that  lie  had  no 
right  to  the  crown  of  Spain  but 
through  his  mother,  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  iffth  of  April,  but  sub¬ 
sequently . to  this  interview'.  it  did 
not  appear  in  the  Moniteur,  till 
near  the  middle  of  May,  when  it 
was  published,  together  with  the 
transactions  at  Bayonne,  on  the  first 
davs  of  that  month,  if  it  had  been 
sent  to  the  prince  on  the  1  (5th  of 
April,  it  must  have  come  to  hand 
before  bis  arrival  at  Bayonne,  which 
was  not  till  the  20th ;  and  if  those 
who  were  about  the  prince  did  not 
interfere  for  the  discontinuance  of 
his  journey,  after  the  reception  of 
a  letter  so  gross,  so  insolent,  so  im¬ 
moral,  and  so  menacing,  inslead 
of  commiserating  their  stupidity, 
we  could  not  help  regarding  them 
with  detestation  and  horror.  It  is 
impossible,  nor  would  it  serve  any 
important  end,  to  unravel  all  the 
intricacies  of  intrigue  of  any  kind, 
much  less  where  they  descend  into 
profundities  altogether  unfathom¬ 
able,  or  even  to  be  conjectured  by 
common  experience  and*  observa¬ 
tion.  What  is  obvious,  is,  that 
on  the  side  of  the  French  court 
there- was  the  utmost  subtlety  and 
blackest  perfidy;  on  that  of  the 
Spanish  court,  if  not  treachery,  a 
stupidity  bordering  on  ideotism. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to 
the  queen's  reproaches  and  rage, 
when  Napoleon  interrupted  her, 
by  saying,  “  No !  I  give  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  to 
Charles  that  of  Etruria,  with  one 
of  my  nieces  in  marriage  to  each  of 
them.  Let  them  declare  if  they 

m/ 

be  willing  to  accept  this  offer." 

Alter  a  short  silence,  Don  Car¬ 
los 
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tos  replied,  "Emperowr,  1  was  not 
born  to  be  a  kin",  but  an  infant  oi 
Spain.”  Ferdinand  was  silent.  Buor 
na parte,  after  a  short  pause,  said, 

“  Prince  il  taut  opter  entre  la  ces¬ 
sion  et  la  inoit. ,r — Cession  or  death; 
and  six  hours  were  allowed  him 
for  coming  to  a  determination.  King 
Charles  seconding  the  threat  of 
Buonaparte,  ordered  his  son  to 
make  an  absolute  resignation  of  the 
crown,  under  pain  of  being  treated 
with  all  his  household  as  an  usurper 
of  the  throne,  and  a  conspirator 
against  the  life  of  his  father.  To 
this  proposition,  Ferdinand  being 
desirous  not  to  involve  in  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  the  number  of  persons 
comprehended  in  the  threat  of 
Charles  IV.  assented.  Aud  next 
day,  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  after 
stating  the  circumstance*  of  con¬ 
straint  in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
made  the  resignation  which  was 
commanded*.  After  this,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  deprived  of  Ids  coach  of 
state,  and  sword  of  honour.  He  had 
no  other  attendant  than  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  party  that  watched 
him  ;  a  jew,  belonging  to  the  mili¬ 
tia  or  national  guards  of  Bayonne. 

On  the  same  day,  May  5,  a 
treaty  of  abdication  was  -agreed  to, 
and  signed  by  the  prince  of  peace, 
on  the  part  of  king  Charles  IV.  and 
Marshal  Du  roc  on  that  of  Buona¬ 
parte.  The  motives  by  which 
Charles  was  actuated  in  tin's  extra¬ 
ordinary  transaction  are  stated  in 
the  preamble  to  have  been  to  save 
Spain  from  the  agitation  of  faction, 
and  war  both  internal  and  external, 
to  preserve  together  with  the  colo¬ 
nies  the  unity  oi  the  monarchy,  and 
to  join  tin*  means  of  Fiance  with 
those  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  maritime  peace.  In 
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the  first  article,  Charles  cedes  to 
his  majesty,  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
all  his  rights  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  the  Indies,  as  things  had 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  he  alone, 
could  re-establish  social  order. 
But  this  cession  was  made  on  th« 
two  following  conditions.  1st,  That 
the  integrity  of  tire  kingdom  should 
be  maintained  ;  that  the  prince 
whom  his  imperial  majesty  should 
think  tit  to  appoint  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  should  be  independent,  and 
that  the  limits  of  Spain  should  not 
undergo  any  alteration.  2dly,  That 
the  Catholic,  Apostolical,  and  Ro¬ 
man,  should  be  the  only  religion  of 
Spain,  as  heretofore,  and  that  no 
t  deration  should  he  granted  to  any 
sect  of  the  reformed  religion,  much 
less  to  'infidelity.  Tiii?  act  or  treaty 
of  abdication  and  cession,  as  it  was 
called,  contained  a  number  of  ar-_ 
tides  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  king  and  queen,  and 
infants  of  Spain,  within  the  French 
territory,  and  also  for  settling  th« 
rank  they  were  to  hold,  which  was 
to  be  the  same  with  that  which 
they  possessed  in  Spain.  By  the 
act  of  cession  of  the  prince  of  As¬ 
turias,  signed  at  Bavonne,  May  10, 
the  emperor  of  the  French  se¬ 
emed  to  him  tl'.e  title  of  royal 
highness,  promised  to  cede  .to  him 
the  domain  oi  Navarre  in  Normandy, 
and  grant  him  besides,  an  annual 
revenue  in  money,  the  title  of  royal 
highness,  the  engagement  of  their 
respective  commanders  in  Spain, 
and  yearly  pensions,  to  Don  Anto¬ 
nio,  the  uncle  of  Ferdinand,  Don 
Ca  rios,  and  his  nephew  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco,  provided  they  should  accede 
to  the  treaty. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  an  action  ami 

re-action 


*  See  Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.  COP. 
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re  action  between  what  was  going 
on  at  Bayonne,  and  what  eaoie 
to  pass  at  Madrid.  The  pub¬ 
lic  mind  in  Spain  bad  never  been 
in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity 
since  the  middle  of  March,  when 
it  was  suspected  that  Charles  IV. 
intended  to  remove  to  Seville,  with 
all  ins  family.  The  deposition  of 
the  prince  of  the  peace,  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  Charles,  and  the  accession 
of  his  son  Ferdinand,  events  which 
took  place  on  the  same  day,  pro¬ 
duced  a  general  satisfaction  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  But  multiplied  re¬ 
ports  of  the  insolence  of  the  French, 
and  particularly  the  letter  of  the 
Count  deEspeliata,  the  governor  ge¬ 
neral  of  Catalonia,  statingtlie  hostile 
proceedings  of  Dubesme  at  Barcelo¬ 
na;  the  arrival  of  French  troops  at 
Madrid  ;  the  surrender  to  Murat,  of 
the  sword  of  Francis  1. ;  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  king  for  Burgos;  the 
deliverance  of  Godoy  to  the  French, 
and  finally,  the  determination  of 
Ferdinand  to  pass  the  frontier,  or 
to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  at  Bayonne.  AH  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  raised  a  fermentation, 
which  every  moment  threatened 
some  terrible  explosion,  and  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  the  junta 
of  government, at  the  head  of  which 
was  Don  Antonio,  were  able  to  calm 
the  alarms  of  the  people,  so  far  as 
to  restrain  them  fiom  insulting  the 
French  and  treating  them  with  vio¬ 
lence. 

A  courier  extraordinary  arrived 
everv  evening  at  Madrid,  with  news 
of  the  proceedings  ar  Bayonne. 
This  news  was  not  published  in  the 
gazette,  but  circulated  under  the 
form  of  letters  from  particular  per¬ 
sons  in  the  suite  of  the  king.  These 


bulletins  were  at  first  satisfactory,  as 
they  were  full  of  nothing  but  the 
honours  done  to  Ferdinand,  and  the 
friendly  reception  he  met  with  at 
Bayonne  from  Buonaparte.  By  and 
by  it  was  surmised  that  affaire  at 
the  castle  of  Marrac,  wore  but  a 
gloomy  aspect ;  and  soon  after  it 
was  perfectly  known  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  by  the  ruler  of  France  to 
compel  Ferdinand  to  resign  his 
crown. 

The  courier  expected  on  Sun¬ 
day  the  30th  of  April,  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  ;  and  the  mail  looked  for  hour¬ 
ly,  was  still  due  on  the  evening  of 
the  1st  of  May,  when  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ca¬ 
pital  assembled  at  the  pGrt  of  the 
Sun ,  and  other  streets  near  the 
post-office,  on  the  look  out  for  the 
arrival  of  the  post.  The  French 
garrison  of  Madrid  rested  all  night 
on  their  arms,  and  on  Monday  the 
2d  of  May,  the  sun,  says  an  Eng¬ 
lishman*  who  was  present,  and 
whom  we  here  follow,  rose  on 
many  an  unfortunate  inhabitant, 
who  was  never  to  behold  the  dawn 
of  another  day. 

This  was  ibe  day  fixed  for  the  de- 
parture  of  the  queen  of  Etruria, 
daughter  of  king  Charles,  and  her 
son,  Don  Francisco,  for  Bayonne,  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  royal  family : 
for  it  was  determined  by  Buona¬ 
parte,  that:  not  a  branch  or  scion 
of  that  family  should  remain  in 
Spain.  Great  numbers  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  crowded  to  the  place  that  was 
in  front  of  the  palace,  to  see  her 
going  away  ;  and  among  these,  ma¬ 
ny  wives  and  children,  to  bid  adieu 
to  their  husbands  and  their  fa¬ 
thers,  belonging  to  the  family  and 
the  escort  of  the  queen,  and  to  be¬ 
wail 


*  Authentic  particulars  cf  the  events  which  took  place  at  Madrid,  on  the1  2d  of 
May,  by  an  Englishman  who  was  present. 
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wail  their  unhappy  lot,  in  being  left 
behind,  without  any  provision  be¬ 
ing  made  for  their  future  subsist¬ 
ence.  As  the  first  carriage  drew 
up  to  the  uate,  a  report  was  circu¬ 
lated  by  several  individuals  among 
the  people,  that  Don  Antonio,  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  junta  or  provisional 
government,  was  also  going  to 
abandon  them.  And  this  mistake 
produced  a  tumult.  The  populace 
cut  the  traces  of  his  carriage,  and 
forced  it  back  into  the  ccurt  of 
the  palace.  But,  on  satisfactory 
assurances  that  Don  Antonio  was 
not  going  to  quit  Madrid,  they  per¬ 
mitted  trie  horses  again  to  be  put  to 
the  coach,  which  drove  without  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  palace  gate.  In 
the  midst  of  this  fray,  an  aid  de 
camp,  sent  by  Murat,  to  mark  and 
give  an  account  of  w  hat  was  going 
forward,  makes  his  appearance;  the 
people  shewed  an  inclination  to  in¬ 
sult  this  officer  and  treat  him  rudely, 
but  lie  was  extricated  by  some 
Spanish  officers  who  were  present, 
and  suffered  to  return  to  his  chief. 
After  this,  the  carriages  with  the 
queen  of  Etruria,  and  her  brother, 
were  permitted  to  set  out.  The 
infant  Don  Francisco,  manifested 
unequivocal  tears  of  reluctance  to 
leave  the  palace.  He  was  observed 
even  to  weep  bitterly,  w  hich  affected 
the  people  prodigiously,  and  raised 
their  indignation  and  resentment  to 
the  highest  pitch.  At  this  instant, 
the  same  aid  de  camp  returned  with 
a  detachment  of  French  soldiers, 
and  immediately  there  commenced 
a  scene  of  carnage  and  horror.  It 
is  not  fully  ascertained  whether 
the  populace  or  the  French  troops 
were  the  first  aggressors.  But  the 
French  were  the  first  to  let  fly  vol- 
lies  of  niusquelry,  and  many  inno¬ 
cent  spectators  were  killed,  and 


others  wounded.  A  beautiful  child, 
eight  years  old,  fell  dead  at  a 
window',  on  the  first  discharge  which 
was  made  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  The  news  spread 
over  the  whole  city  with  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  lightning,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour,  every  individual  of  the  lower 
classes,  who  possessed  the  means, 
appeared  on  the  street  in  arms. 

At  first  the  Spaniards  had  the 
best  of  it  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
city,  although  the  Spanish  troops 
had  no  share  in  the1  engagement, 
having  been  confined  by  their  offi¬ 
cers  to  their  barracks.  A  great 
number  of  the  French  were  killed, 
and  their  arms  supplied  such  of  the 
Spaniards  as  had  none  of  their  own. 
But  as  soon  as  the  dispositions  di¬ 
rected  by  Murat  began  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect,  the  advantage  was 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  French. 
All  the  French  troops  in  Madrid 
were  set  in  motion.  Each  column 
had  one  or  more  pieces  of  flying 
artillery  with  which  they  scowered 
the  streets  as  they  moved  onward, 
and  which  w'ere  afterwards  placed 
at  the  spots  from  w  hence  they  w  ould 
do  the  greatest  execution.  The 
French  poured  vollies  of  musket  shot 
into  the  streets  as  they  crossed  or 
passed  by  the  ends  of  them,  aim¬ 
ing  particularly  at  the  windows  and 
balconies.  For  the  Spaniards  when 
they  were  driven  from  the  streets, 
retired  to  their  houses,  from  which 
they  fired  on  the  French  columns. 
In  many  places,  the  French  burst 
into  the  houses  by  force,  and  put 
to  the  sword,  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  place  where  the 
Spaniards  made  the  most  glorious 
deffince  was  tiie  store-house  of  ar¬ 
tillery  of  Monteleone  House ,  which 
besides  ammunition,  contained  arms 
for  10,000  men.  Thither  Murat 
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sent  a  detachment  to  lake  pos¬ 
session  of  the  artillery  and  am  mu- 

*/ 

nition,  but  he  found  it  occupied  by 
a  small  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Madrid  and  Spanish  artillery¬ 
men,  under  the  command  of  two 
brave  artillery  officers,  of  tlie  names 
of  Doaize  and  Velayde.  A  twenty- 
four  pounder  charged  with  grape- 
shot,  placed  at  the  gate  of  the 
store-house,  in  front  of  a  long /and 
narrow  street,  and  duly  pointed  and 
levelled,  made  such  havoc  among 
the  French  column  as  it  advanced 
by  this  street,  that  the  commander 
was  obliged  to  send  to  Murat,  for 
a  reinforcement.  Two  other  co¬ 
lumns  were  dispatched  with  all  speed 
to  his  succour.  The  French  co¬ 
lumns  attacked  tins  small  garrison 
on  both  flanks  from  the  windows 
and  tops  of  the  adjoining  houses, 
and  repeatedly  summoned  it  to  sur¬ 
render,  but  the  brave  and  resol  die 
commanders  refused  to  listen  to  any 
proposition  of  this  kind,  and  their 
constancy  remained  unshaken  to  the 
last  moment  of  their  existence. 
Velayde  was  killed  bv  a  musket- 
shot.  Doaiz,  after  his  thigh-bone 
was  broken  by  a  cannon  ball,  con- 
tinned  to  give  his  orders  as  he  sup¬ 
ported  himself  leaning  with  his 
elbow  on  tiie  ground,  with  the 
greatest  composure,  till  he  received 
three  other  wounds,  the  last  of 
which  put  an  end  to  his  glorious 
career.  The  command  of  the  little 
arsenal  now  devolved  on  a  corpo¬ 
ral  of  artillery,  who,  sensible  that 
nothing  good  was  to  be  expected 
from  further  resistance,  o  fie  red  to 
capitulate.  This  offer  the  French 
general  readily  accepted.  But 
while  the  articles  were  drawn  up, 
a  Spanish  officer,  the  major  of  the 
warlike  store-house,  appeared  on 
horseback,  waving  a  white  hand¬ 


kerchief,  and  proclaiming  peace; 
on  which  the  French  were  suffered 
to  take  possession  of  the  place. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  French 
in  this  point  of  attack  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  ascertained.  It  was  reckoned 
to  be  very  considerable,  as  twenty- 
six  rounds  of  grape-shot  were 
fired  on  the  first  column  as  it  ad¬ 
vanced  through  the  lom;  and  nar¬ 
row'  street  just  mentioned.  In 
about  two  hours,  the  firing  in  every 
part  of  the  town  ceased  ;  an  effect 
produced  by  the  personal  inter¬ 
position  of  the  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Castilie  and  the  other  tribunals, 
who  flelv  from  one  street  to  ano¬ 
ther  on  horseback,  accompanied 
by  several  Spanish  noblemen,  with 
some  French  generals,  and  escorted 
by  parties  of  cavalry,  consisting  of 
Spanish  body  guards  and  troopers 
belonging  to  the  French  imperial 
guards,  mixed  together. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madrid  now 
flattered  themselves  that  the  car¬ 
nage  was  at  an  end.  But  in  the 
afternoon,  Murat  issued  general 
orders  to  his  army  for  the  imme- 
diale  formation  of  a  military  tri¬ 
bunal,  of  which  general  Grouchy 
was  appointed  president.  Before 
this  tribunal  all  persons  were  brought 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  or  found 
in  the  street  with  any  kind  of  arms 
about  them,  or  any  implements 
whatever  that  might  possibly  have 
been  used,  or  by  any  construction 
considered  as  a  weapon  ;  those  who 
were  found  with  muskets,  swords, 
penknives,  and  even  scissors,  were 
ail  of  them  considered  as  equally 
guilty,  and  ordered  to  be  instantly 
shot ;  and  the  sentence  was  executed 
without  a  moment’s  delay .  Several 
Oliver  persons  were  condemned  to 
be  shot  on  the  day  after  the  next. 

The 
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The  whole  of  the  French  troops 
employed  against  Madrid,  on  the 
horrible  2d  of  May,  was  computed 
not  to  have  exceeded  10,000  at 
most.  And  it  was  supposed  that 
if  the  Spanish  troops  in  France  had 
been  suffered  to  join  the  people, 
not  one  of  those  10,000  would 
have  escaped.  But  it  was  fortunate, 
no  doubt,  for  the  Spanish  capital, 
that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  for  be¬ 
sides  those  10,000  there  were  50,000 
more  French  troops  encamped  or 
in  cantonments  in  the  territory 
round  Madrid,  who  would  have 
immediately  been  set  in  motion  :  the 
result  of  which  would  have  been 
the  sack  and  destruction  of  Madrid. 

It  has  been  surmised  in  various 
periodical  publications,  that  Murat 
and  his  principal  officers  studiously 
sought  for  an  occasion  of  quar¬ 
rel  and  hostilities,  with  a  view  to 
forfeitures  and  confiscations ;  and 
even  that  such  means  of  gratifying 
the  army  were  looked  to  by  Buo¬ 
naparte.  It  will  be  recollected, 
however,  that  Buonaparte  had  re¬ 
course  to  every  method  he  could 
devise  for  conciliating  the  favour  of 
the  Spaniards. — This  may  be  af¬ 
firmed  with  certainty,  that  it  was 
the  inhuman  policy  of  Murat, 
which  lie  well  knew  w'ould  be  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  his  master,  to  crush, 
if  possible,  the  rising  spirit  of  Spain 
in  the  bud,  by  a  dreadful  example. 

The  whole  city  of  Madrid,  by 
order  of  the  junta,  was  disarmed. 

By  a  royal  edict,  dated  at  Bay¬ 
onne,  May  4,  the  grand  duke  of 
Berg,  whom  Charley  calls  his  cousin, 
was  appointed  lieutenant  general,  or 
viceroy  of  all  Spain.  And  the  coun¬ 
cil  ot  Castille,  and  the  captains  ge¬ 
neral  and  governors  of  provinces, 
were  directed  to  obey  his  orders, 
which  was  intimated  to  the  junta  of 
Vol.  L. 


government  and  of  war.  This  de¬ 
cree  may  be  considered  not  only 
as  a  preparatory  measure,  but  an 
actual  transference  of  all  power, 
military  and  civil,  to  the  French. 
As  the  grand  duke  was  commander 
in-chief  of  the  troops  belonging  to 
his  ally,  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
Charles  judged  it  necessary,  he 
sa\s,to  make  him  lieutenant  general 
of  Spain,  in  order  to  give  the 
whole  force  within  his  kingdom, 
for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  property,  the  “  same  direc¬ 
tion  plainly  insinuating,  that 
without  such  an  arrangement,  the 
forces  of  the  different  nations  might 
receive  opposite  directions.  It  was 
also  decreed  by  the  royal  edict, 
that  the  grand  duke  of  Befg,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  governor  general,  should  be 
president  of  the  junta  of  govern¬ 
ment.  But  in  this  the  junta  had 
been  as  forward  as  his  majesty  :  for 
on  the  same  day.  May  4,  the  junta 
having  declared  that  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost  for  preventing 
the  evils  to  be  threatened  by  disre¬ 
spect  to  the  constituted  authorities, 
made  a  tender  of  the  precedency  of 
t  hat  council  to  the  grand  duke  of  Berg, 
which  was  accepted.  Don  Antonio, 
as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  the 
Royal  family,  was  called  to  Bayonne. 

The  grand  duke  of  Berg,  May 
6,  issued  a  proclamation  to  his 
army,  in  which  he  says,  that  the 
“  2d  of  May  had  forced  them  to 
draw  the  sword  ;  that  they  had  ac¬ 
quitted  themselves  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  would  not  fail  to 
report  their  praise-worthy  conduct  • 
to  the  emperor ;  but  order  and 
tranquillity  was  restored  ;  the  guilty 
had  been  punished  ;  the  men  who 
had  been  misled,  acknowledged 
their  errors  ;  in  short,  a  veil  was  to 
cover  all  that  had  passed,  and  that 
[M]  confidence 
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confidence  outfit  now  to  return. 
He  exhorted  his  soldiers  to  return 
to  their  old  relations  of  friendship 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 
The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops 
was  worthy  of  eulogy.  He  bade 
the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  to  ban¬ 
ish  from  their  minds  all  uneasiness 
and  apprehension,  and  to  see 
nothing  in  the  soldiers  of  the  grand 
Napoleon,  the  protector  of  Spain , 
but  friendly  troops,  and  faithful  al¬ 
lies.  The  inhabitants  of  all  orders 
and  degrees,  might  wear  their  cloaks 
according  to  their*  usual  fashion. 
They  would  not  on  that  account, 
be  any  longer  arrested,  or  otherwise 
molested.  He  also  published  ano¬ 
ther  proclamation,  addressed  to 
“  The  brave  Spaniards, ”  to  the 
same  effect,  but  of  greater  length. 
He  sets  out  with  saying,  that  the 
“2d  of  May  would  be  a  day  of  sor¬ 
row*  to  him,  as  it  was  to  them.  The 
common  enemy  to  him  and  them, 
after  behaving  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  have  wearied  out  his  patience, 
bad  finished  their  provoking  con¬ 
duct  with  exciting  the  people  of 
Madrid  and  of  the  adjacent  vil¬ 
lages  to  excesses,  that  had  reduced 
to  employ  the  irresistible  force  un¬ 
der  his  command. — With  what  hor¬ 
rid  joy  would  not  the  enemies  of 
France  and  Spain  think  of  the  day 
when  the  generous  French  were 
obliged  to  hurt  the  misled  Spa¬ 
niards  1  They*  hoped  to  obtain 
other  triumphs  not  less  horrible  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But 
their  hopes  would  be  disap¬ 
pointed  by  his  own  frankness  and 
the  sound  judgment  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  Cliarles  IV.  and  his  son 
were  concerting  at  that  moment  at 
Bavomie,  with  the  emperor  Napo¬ 
leon,  the  best  measures  for  settling 
tJte  affairs,  and  fixing  the  fate  of 


Spain.  But  the  emperor  did  not 
think  that  lie  ought  to  delay  until 
the  decision  of  that  important 
question,  to  make  known  the  sen¬ 
timents  that  glowed  in  his  breast 
in  favour  of  a  magnanimous  na¬ 
tion,  whom  lie  wished  to  preserve 
from  the  crisis  of  a  political  revo¬ 
lution,  and  to  establish  such  poli¬ 
tical  institutions  as  Were  most  ana¬ 
logous  lo  their  character.  He  had 
it  in  charge  to  declare,  in  the  name 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
should  be  preserved  inviolate,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  dismem¬ 
bered  of  the  smallest  portion  of 
its  territory;  no,  not  so  much  as  of 
a  single  village ;  nor  should  it  be 
subjected  to  those  contribution* 
which  are  authorized  by  the  laws 
of  war  in  conquered  countries : 
which  laws  could  never  be  thought 
applicable  to  an  ally.  The  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  army  which  he  com¬ 
manded,  were  tire  interests  of  all 
such  as  had  'titles,  privileges,  or 
property  to  preserve.  The  nobi¬ 
lity,  proprietors  of  estates,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  manufacturers,  were 
called  on  to  exert  ail  their  influ¬ 
ence  for  the  suppression  of  sedi¬ 
tion;  the  ministers  of  religion, 
who  knew  the  secrets  of  con¬ 
sciences,  and  possessed  so  great 
authority  to  undeceive  the  people  : 
and  the  civil  and  military  authori- 

V 

ties,  to  recollect  their  responsibi¬ 
lity,  and  to  crush  insurrection  in  the 
cradle.  These  authorities,  if  French 
blood  should  be  shed  anew,  would 
be  responsible  to  the  emperor  Na¬ 
poleon,  whose  anger  or  cle- 
mency  had  never  been  moved  in 
vain.  But  he  promised  himself 
belter  things,  hoping  that  l lie  mi¬ 
nisters  of  religion,  magistrates, 
the  grandees,  and  other  nobles  of 

Spain, 
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Spain,  and  in  short,  all  classes,  would 
make  ft  their  study  to  avert  those 
troubles  that  might  obstruct  the  ame- 
lioration  intended.  To  all  the  gene¬ 
ra’s  and  other  officers  employed  in 
tl  d’erent  provinces  of  the  monar¬ 
ch-  line  of  conduct  observed 

o  buiclioly  occasion,  alluded 

t«  b  ■  >\sehold  troops,  the 

ga  d  ■  'it,  and  t!»e  miii- 

tat \  ■'  •  v'ce  o'  the  court,  pre- 

se  excellent  model  for  imi- 

i  :  c  is  not  difficult  to  con 

j  uro  how  this  compliment  would 
L  relished  hv  the  honourable  part 
oi  die  Spanish  garrison  of  Madrid, 
and  the  other  regulars  specified. 

On  the  same  day  a  circular  let¬ 
ter  was  addressed  by  the  council 
of  supreme  and  general  inquisition, 
to  all  the  courts  of  t lie  kingdom. 
This  venerable  body  becoming  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  Murat,  with¬ 
out  hesitation  or  reserve  imputed 
what  the  Spanish  nation  called  the 
massacre  of  the  2d  of  May,  to  the 
people  of  Madrid.  “  The  melan¬ 
choly  consequences,’*  said  they,  “  of 
the  disgraceful  tumults  in  this  capi¬ 
tal,  on  the  2d  instant,  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  people  towards  the 
troops  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  ha  Ye  rendered  the  most 
active  vigilance  necessary  on  the 

'  V  >  v 

part  of  all  the  magistracies  and  all 
the  respectable  bodies  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
newal  of  such  excesses,  and  to 
preserve  tranquillity  in  every  com¬ 
munity  actuated  by  a  due  attention 
to  its  own  interests,  no  less  than  by 
the  laws  of  hospitality  towards 
friendly  officers  and  soldiers  who 
injure  no  person,  and  who  up  to 
this  moment  have  given  the  strong¬ 
est  proofs  of  good  order  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  by  punishing  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  excesses,  or 


who  have  ill  treated  anv  Spaniard 
in  Isis  person  or  property.”  They 
proceeded,  in  the  usual  strain  of 
the  french  on  the  same  subject, 
to  stale  their  suspicion  of  evil  in¬ 
tentions  disguised  under  the  mask 
of  patriotism.  They  represented 
the  consequences  of  being  governed 
by  the  blind  impulsion  of  igno¬ 
rance,  and  the  dreadful  conse¬ 
quences  of  tumultuous  proceedings, 
w  hi-  h  only  served  to  throw  the 
country  into  a  state  of  convulsion, 
by  tearing  asunder  those  bonds  of 
association  on  which  the  peace  of 
the  community  depended,  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  annihilating  all  confidence  in 
the  government,  to  which  alone  it 
belonged  to  give  an  uniform  direc¬ 
tion  and  impulse  to  tiie  sentiment 
of  patriotism.  These  most  impor¬ 
tant  truths  could  not  be  impressed 
by  any,  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  tiie  people  with  more  beneficial 
effect,  than  by  the  ministers  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
breathed  nothing  but  peace  and 
brotherly  love  among  men ;  and 
subjection,  honour,  and  obedience 
to  all  who  were  in  authority.  And 
as  the  holy  college,  ought  to  be 
and  always  had  been  the  first  to 
give  an  example  to  the  ministers  of 
peace  ;  they  conceived  that  it  ac¬ 
corded  with  their  office  and  their 
duty  to  address  that  letter  to  the 
subordinate  courts  of  the  holy  in¬ 
quisition,  that,  on  perusing  its  con¬ 
tents,  they  likewise  should  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  the  preservation  of  public 
tranquillity.  And'  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  notify  the  same  to  all 
the  subordinate  officers  of  their 
respective  courts,  and  also  to  the 
commissioners  of  districts,  that  ail 
and  every  one  of  them  should  with 
all  possible  zeal,  vigilance,  and  pru- 
[  M  2]  deuce. 
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cteriee,  co-operale  for  tlie.  attain¬ 
ment  of  so  important  an  object. 
This  doctrine  of  passive  obedi¬ 
ence  to  whatever  power  happens 
to  be  uppermost  at  the  time,  accords 
perfectly  with  that  of  Buonaparte, 
who,  turning  the  tables  on  the  as- 
sertors  of  the  jus  divinum  of  here¬ 
ditary  kings,  maintains  that  he  is  com¬ 
missioned  by  God  in  the  course  of 
»• 

providence  to  reform  tlie  world  by 
new  political  institutions,  as  plainly 
appears  by  his  possessing  “  both  the 
power  and  the  inclination  to  sur¬ 
mount  all  obstacles*/'  The  same 
doctrine  was  inculcated  on  the  Tus¬ 
cans  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  Buonaparte  by  the  archbishop 
of  Florence,  who,  in  pursuance  of 
a  circular  address  from  the  new'  go¬ 
vernment,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
60  all  the  prelates  of  Tuscany,  trans¬ 
mitted  a  pastoral  letter  to  all  the 
clergy  within  his  diocese.  “Remem¬ 
ber/'  the  prelate  writes,  €t  that  the 
holy  apostle  Paul  calls  kings  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  God  ;  and  the  kings  of 
whom  the  apostle  speaks,  were  no 
other  than  heathens,  and  adversa¬ 
ries  to  the  cause  of  Christ  f.  The 
ferue  Christian  is  the  enemy  of  no 
man,  much  less  of  the  emperor,  for 
lie  is  aware  that  his  majesty  holds 
bis  appointment  from  God,  and 
that  he  must  love  and  honour 
him,  and  offer  up  prayers  for  his 
preservation/' 

The  council  of  Castilie  too,  by 
publishing  and  proclaiming,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  authority  of  their 


name  all  the  decrees  of  Buonaparte, 
and  the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  his 
lieutenant. 

The  proclamation  of  IVfurat  to 
the  Spaniards,  May  6th,  in  which 
he  tells  them  that  the  fate  of  Spain 
was  under  the  deliberation  of 
their  own  princes,  in  concert  with 
the  great  emperor  Napoleon,  within 
the  precincts  of  France,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  another,  May  19, 
for  convening  the  notables,  who  were 
called  on  to  send  deputies  to  a 
junta  to  be  assembled  at  Bayonne, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  some 
plan  that  might  secure  the  tran¬ 
quillity  and  happiness  of  Spain. 
And  on  the  25th  of  May  a  pro¬ 
clamation  was  issued,  in  which 
Buonaparte  insinuated  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  that  he  had  received  a  com¬ 
mission  from  heaven  to  reform  their 
government,  audio  make  them  again 
what  they  had  been  before,  a  great, 
and  glorious,  and  happy  nation. 
“  Your  princes  have  ceded  to  me 
their  rights  to  the  crown  of  the 
Spains. — Your  nation  is  old  ;  my 
mission  is  to  restore  its  youth/' 
We  are  not  surprized  at  such  lan¬ 
guage  from  Buonaparte  to  Turks 
and  Arabs,  and  other  Mussulmenf, 
but  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
one  should  suppose,  that  it  would  go 
down  with  the  Spaniards. 

The  public  mind,  it  was  presum¬ 
ed,  was  now  sufficiently  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  an  imperial  decree, 
which  was  communicated  to  the 
council  of  Castilie,  May  29th,  in¬ 
forming 


*  Proclamation  by  Napoleon,  Dec.  6,  1808,  to  the  people  of  Spain, 
t  Glancing  no  doubt  at  Buonaparte. 

J  In  his  proclamations,  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  gives  out,  that  u  all  his 
operations  are  directed  by  destiny,  to  which  all  things  in  this  vast  universe  are  sub¬ 
ject. — I  am  terrible,  as  the  light  of  heaven. —■'A  day  will  come,  when  all  the  world 
will  see  that  I  am  directed  in  my  conduct  by  orders  from  above,  and  that  no  hu¬ 
man  efforts  can  prevail  against  me.”  See  more  of  this  sort  of  preaching,  by  Buona¬ 
parte,  to  tlie  Mussulmen,  Vel.  XL*  1798. 
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forming  the  council  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  the  emperor,  by  virtue 
of  his  rights  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  him,  had 
taken  for  fixing  the  basis  of  the 
new  government  of  the  kingdom, 
of  which  the  grand  duke  of  Berg 
was  to  continue  in  the  meantime 
to  be  viceroy ;  and  the  council 
of  Cast  Hie  were  required  to  affix 
the  said  imperial  decree  on  the 
usual  places,  that  no  man  might 
pretend  ignorance  of  the  same. 
The  decree  ordered,  1.  That  the 
assembly  of  the  notables  which  had 
already  been  summoned  by  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
should  be  held  on  the  1 5th  of  June, 
at  Bayonne.  The  deputies  were 
charged  with  the  sentiments,  de¬ 
sires,  and  complaints  pf  those 
they  represented  ;  and  also  to  fix 
the  basis  of  the  new  government, 
for  the  kingdom.  2.  Napoleon’s 
cousin,  the  grand  duke  of  Berg, 
was  continued  to  fulfil  the  functions 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  3.  The  ministers,  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  state,  the  council  of  Castilie, 
and  all  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and 
military  authorities,  were  as  far  as 
requisite,  confirmed.  Justice  was 
to  be  administered  under  the  same 
forms,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as 
usual.  This  decree  was  published 
by  the  council  of  Castilie,  as  they 
were  ordered  and  directed. 

The  object  of  Buonaparte  in 
convoking  this  assembly,  is  obvious. 
Blinded  as  he  was  by  the  extra¬ 
vagance  of  his  ambition,  he  could 
yet  discern  how  easily  those  acts 
of  renunciation  on  which  he  had 
founded  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown  ofSpain,  might  he  evaded. 


He  named,  to  constitute  this  as¬ 
sembly,  about  150  Spaniards  of 
different  classes,  conditions,  amt 
corporations ;  but  only  about  <)0 
were  convened.  A  part  of  these, 
representing  some  cities,  tribunals, 
or  other  public  bodies,  brought  wHth 
them  instructions  in  the  nature  of 
powders  given  them  by  those  whom 
they  represented,  but  altogether 
insufficient  to  answer  the  purpose 
intended.  The  ministers  of  the 
council  were  without  any  powers 
or  instructions  whatever ;  a  pre¬ 
caution  adopted  by  this  tribunal  in 
conformity  to  the  judgment  of  its 
commissioners,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  involuntary  compromises.  Most 
of  the  deputies  had  no  other  powers 
than  merely  to  take'  their  departure, 
and  manv  of  them  did  not  belong 
to  any  public  body,  or  acknow¬ 
ledged  class  of  the  community. 
Buonaparte  fully  expected,  from  the 
acquiescence  of  these  individuals, 
a  mask  for  concealing  his  usurpa¬ 
tion,  but  he  was  utterly  deceived. 
Instead  of  finding  weak  men 
convenient  for  the  designs  of  his 
mercenary  ambition,  he  w'as  met 
by  ministers  incorruptible ;  gran¬ 
dees  worthy  of  their  rauk,  and 
representatives  who  wrere  faithful 
defenders  of  the  interests  and  ho¬ 
nour  of  their  country*.  They  ail 
with  one  accord,  informed  him  that 
the  powers  they  held  were  greatly 
restricted  ;  that  they  were  not  the 
legitimate  representatives  of  Spain, 
and  that  they  could  not  compromise 
her  rights. — Among  the  deputies 
chosen  by  the  notables  to  represent 
them  in  the ’junta  at  Bayonne,  w  as 
Don  Pedro  Quevedoy  Quitano, 
bishop  of  Orense.  The  bishop  ex- 
[M3].  cused 


*  Exposition  of  Don  Pedro  Cevallos. 
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cused  himself  from  accepting  this 
trust  in  a  tetter  to  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg,  the  president,  and  (lie 
other  members  of  the  supreme 
junta  of  government,  which  was 
published  in  ah  the  Spanish  news¬ 
papers,  and  afforded  to  Buonaparte 
a  foretaste  of  what  might  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  literary  genius  of 
the  Spaniards,  awakened  by  the 
greatest  and  most  animating  oc¬ 
casion  that  could  be  presented  to 
any  nation.  It  is  fraught  through¬ 
out  with  the  purest  morality  and 
most  accurate  reasoning,  covered 
with  a  veil  of  exquisitely  fine,  and 
what  mav  indeed  be  called  a  kind 

V 

of  sublime  ironv.  He  does  not 

%> 

question,  but  assumes  an  air  of  be¬ 
lieving,  that  the  great  emperor  of 
the  French  is  animated  with  an  ar¬ 
dent  zeal  to  exalt  Spain  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
glory. 

“  Being  73  years  of  age,  and 
under  infirmities,  and  not  able  in 
so  shorta  time  to  acquire  the  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  to  come  to  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  points  to  he  discussed,  he 
sept  the  present  letter." — The  em¬ 
peror  and  king  appeared  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  guardian  angel  of 
peace,  the  protector  of  Spain,  of 
which  he  had  never  been  forgetful, 
but  on  manifold  occasions  had  ma¬ 
nifested  the  great  interest  he  felt 
in  the  Spanish  nation,  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain  his  allies,  and 
his  concern  for  their  advancement 
in  wealth,  power,  and  all  manner 
of  prosperity. — The  object  of  the 
junta  was  to  remedy  evils,  to  remove 
prejudices,  and  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  nation  and  monar¬ 


chy  of  Spain.  But  cn  w  hat  founda¬ 
tion  was  this  great  edifice  to  be  built  1 
Was  there  any  sure  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  great  end,  approved 
and  ratified  by  the  nation  1  There 
were  maladies  of  such  a  nature 
as  only  to  he  exasperated  by  medi¬ 
cines.  Tangant  vulnera  sacra 
null c£  mantis'* .  The  remedies  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  emperor  Napoleon^ 
the  powerful  protector  of  Spain, 
to  the  royal  family,  had  aggravated 
the  distemper  so  greatly,  that  there 
were  scarcely  any  Topes  of  reco¬ 
very. — The  renunciations  of  the 
kings  at  Bayonne,  and  of  the  in¬ 
fants  at  Bourdeaux,  were  made  by 
those  princes,  not  in  a  stale  of  free¬ 
dom,  but  under  force  and  co¬ 
ercion. 

“  That  those  renunciations,  on 
which  all  the  authority  of  the- 
emperor  and  king  with  regard  to 

I  o  o 

Spain  depended,  might  he  valid 
and  clear,  and  not  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  whole  nation,  they 
ought  to  he  ratified  by  the  kings 
and  infants  of  Spain,  not  under 
constraint  and  terror,  hut  in  a  state 
of  perfect  freedom.  And  nothing 
could  contribute  so  much  to  the 
glory  of  the  great  emperor  Napoleon, 
who  had  interested  himself  so  much 
in  the  affairs  of  Spain  as  to  send 
back  its  august  monarchs  and  all 
the  royal  family,  that  having  as¬ 
sembled  the  general  cortes,  they 
might  consult,  deliberate  freely, 
and  concert  with  their  vassals  and 
subjects  what  might  be  expedient 
for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. — - 
Who  had  appointed  his  serene 
highness  the  grand  duke  of  Berg, 
governor  of  Spain?  Was  not  the 

appointment 


*  Let  no  hand  touch  sacred  wounds » 
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r  appointment  made  in  France?  By 
a  king  pious  indeed,  and  worthy  of 
a!!  respect,  but  not  only  under  an 
ascendant  influence,  but  under  con¬ 
straint  and  coercion  ?  Was  it  not  a 
strange  arid  unnatural  chimera  to 
name  for  the  lord  lieutenant  of  his 
kingdom,  a  general  w  ho  commanded 
an  army  that  menaced  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  immediately  to  resign 
bis  crown  ?”  In  conclusion,  lie  said, 
**  the  nation  saw  itself  without  a  king, 
and  did  not  know  what  hand  to 
turn.  The  renunciations  of  its 
kings,  and  the  nomination  ot  a  go- 
vernor  of  the  kingdom,  were  deeds 
done  in  France,  and  under  the 
nose  *  of  ail  emperor  who  has  per¬ 
suaded  himself  that  he  can  effect 
the  felicity  of  Spain,  by  giving  it 
a  new  dynasty,  deriving  its  origin 
from  a  family  so  fortunate  as  to 
believe  itself  incapable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  any  other  princes  than  such 
as  shall  possess  equal  or  greatef 
talents  for  government,  than  the  in¬ 
vincible  and  victorious,  the  legis¬ 
lator,  and  the  philosopher,  the 
great  emperor  Napoleon.  He  re¬ 
quested,  with  all  due  respect,  that 
what  he  considered  as  well  grounded 
fears,  might  he  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  supreme  junta 
of  government,  and  even  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  great  Napoleon,  to  be 
weighed  by  the  natural  rectitude  ot 
his  disposition  and  purity  of  his 
heart,  free  from  ambition,  and  far 
removed  from  all  guile  and  poli¬ 
tical  artifice.  And,  the  bishop 
hoped,  that  the  emperor,  after  mat¬ 
ters  should  be  thus  candidly  con¬ 


sidered,  would  admit  that  the  safety 
of  Spain  could  not  consist  in  sla¬ 
very,  and  that  he  would  not  think 
of  effecting  her  cure  by  putting 
her  in  chains,  seeing  she  was  nei¬ 
ther  in  a  state  of  lunacy,  nor  furi¬ 
ously  mad  f .  These  were  sentiments 
which  lie  was  not  afraid  to  avow 
to  the  junta  of  government,  and  even 
to  the  emperor  himself.  This  ex¬ 
pression  of  them  was  demanded  by 
his  love  for  his  country,  and  the 
royal  family,  and  bv  bis  character 
of  counsellor  to  his  sovereign  in 
the  quality  of  a  bishop  of  Spain: 
nor  did  lie  consider  the  sentiments 
he  had  expressed  as  useless,  if  not 
necessary  to  the  true  glory  and  fell- 
city  of  the  illustrious  hero  who  was 
the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and 
to  w  hom  he  'had  the  pleasure  of 
taking  the  present  opportunity 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  his  hum¬ 
ble,  obedient,  and  submissive 

respects." - Orense,  29th  May, 

1808. 

The  bp.  of  St.  Andero’s  letter  on 
the  same  subject,  and  on  the  same  oc¬ 
casion,  though  quite  in  another  stile, 
was  as  much  admired  and  as  widely 
circulated.  To  Buonaparte,  who 
had  invited  him  Ivy  letter,  to  attend 
at  Bayonne,  the  bishop  replied,  “  I 
cannot  make  it  convenient  to  attend, 
and  if  I  could,  I  would  not  f."  The 
junta  at  Bayonne  held  their  twelfth 
meeting  on  the  7th  of  July,  the 
day  appointed  for  l  he  acceptance 
of  the  new  constitution.  In  the 
chamber  where  they  sat,  were  erected 
a  magnificent  thrope,  arid  a  lichly 
decorated  altar,  the  service  of 
[  M  4>  ]  which 


*  So  we  would  say  in  English.  The  Spanish  is,  u  A  la  vista,  under  the 
eye.” 

t  Por  qne  no  esta  loca  ni  furiosa. 

$  See  Chronicle,  p.  71. 
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which  was  performed  by  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Burgos.  Joseph  Buo- 
noparte,  to  whom  Napoleon  had 
transferred  the  crown  of  Spain,  be¬ 
ing  seated  on  the  throne,  delivered 
a  speech  to  the  “  gentlemen  depu¬ 
ties, in  which  he  told  them,  that 
he  was  desirous  of  presenting  him¬ 
self  in  the  midst  of  them,  pre-' 
viously  to  their  separation  from 
each  other. — “  Assembled,”  said 
Joseph,  “  in  consequence  of  one  of 
the  extraordinary  events  to  which 
all  nations  in  their  turn,  and  at 
particular  junctures,  are  subject; 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  disposi¬ 
tions  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  our 
illustrious  brbther. — Your  senti¬ 
ments  have  been  those  of  his  age. 
The  result  of  these  sentiments  will 
be  consolidated  in  the  constitutional 
act  which  will  be  forthwith  read  to 
you.  It  will  preserve  Spain  from 
many  tedious  broils,  which  w'ere 
easily  to  be  foreseen  from  the  dis¬ 
quietude  with  which  the  nation  had 
been  long  agitated.”  He  proceeded 
to  touch  on  the  great  standing 
topic,  the  intrigues  of  the  enemies 
ef  the  continent ,  who  hoped  to 
sever  Spain  from  her  colonies  ; 
but  “  if  the  Spaniards  were  disposed 
to  make  the  same  sacrifices  with  him, 
then  should  Spain  be  speedily  tran¬ 
quil  and  happy  at  home,  and  just  and 
powerful  abroad.”— The  act  of  con¬ 
stitution  *  was  read  ov£r  in  a  loud 
voice,  dnd  the  members  of  the  junta, 
on  the  question  being  put,  una¬ 
nimously  declared  their  acceptance 
of  it. 

The  president  of  the  junta, 
delivered  a  short  address  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  speech  of  king  Joseph  ; 


after  which  the  several  members 
took  the  following  oath  : — “  I 
swear  obedience  to  the  king,  the 
constitution,  and  the  laws.’*  The 
junta  then  attended  his  majesty’s 
levee,  to  pay  him  their  respects 
on  the  occasion.  And  his  majesty, 
we  are  told,  “  gave  them  the  most 
gracious  reception,  and  conversed 
with  them  nearly  an  hour.”  The 
viceroy  of  Spain,  Murat,  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  inauguration  of  king 
Joseph.  He  was  called  by  Buo¬ 
naparte,  and  arrived  at  Bayonne 
on  the  6th  of  July.  It  was  deemed 
expedient  by  Buonaparte,  before 
the  departure  of  Joseph  for  the  ca¬ 
pital,  to  have  some  conversation 
with  the  lieutenant  general,  con¬ 
cerning  the  present  state  of  Spain 
and  disposition  of  tire  Spaniards. 
It  was  judged  political  wisdom  that 
Joseph  should  attach  a  number  of 
the  Spanish  nobility  to  bis  interests, 
by  appointing  them  to  offices  of 
dignity  (as  w;as  conceived)  trust,  and 
emolument.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
there  was  a  nomination  of  eight 
ministers,  viz.  Don  Louis  Mariano 
de  Urquijo,  secretary  of  state,  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos,  minister  for  foreign 
relations;  Don  Joseph  de  Aranza, 
minister  for  the  Indies ;  Admiral 
Don  Joseph  Massaredo,  minister 
of  marine  ;  Don  Gonzalo  O’Farrel, 
minister  of  War;  Don  Caspar  Melc¬ 
hior  de  Jovellanos,  minister  of  the 
interior;  the  count  Cabarrus,  mi¬ 
nister  of  finances;  and  Don  Se- 
bastion  Pinuela,  minister  of  Jus¬ 
tice.— Two  captains  of  the  body¬ 
guards,  viz.  the  duke  of  Park,  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  and  the  duke 
of  St.  Germain,  also  a  grandee  of 
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Spain. — Two  colonels,  oft  he  guards, 
viz.  the  duke  of  lnfantado,  colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  Spanish  guards, 
and  the  prince  of  Gastel- Franco, 
colonel  of  the  Walloon-guards, 
grand  officers  of  the  crown.  The 
marquis  of  Ariza,  great  cham¬ 
berlain  ;  the  duke  of  Hi  jar,  grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies ;  and 
count  Fernando  Nunez,  grand  hunts¬ 
man.  Chamberlains ;  the  count 
Santa  Collonna,  the  duke  of 
Ossuna,  count  Caste!  Florida,  and 
the  duke  of  Sotomayor,  all  grandees 
of  Spain. 

It  is  painful  to  observe  in  this  list 
of  officers  of  the  household,  court, 
and  public  service  of  Joseph,  the 
names  of  persons  of  the  first  rank 
in  the  country,  and  even  of  some 
who  had  laboured  long  to  over- 
throw  the  prince  of  the  peace,  and 
place  the  prince  of  Asturias  on  the 
throne  of  his  father.  True,  being 
in  the  power  of  Buonaparte,  they 
were  under  a  necessity  of  accepting 
the  places  appointed  for  them  ;  nor 
had  they  any  other  means  of  es¬ 
caping  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrant ; 
and  being  serviceable  to  the  causa  of 
their  country,  on  any  opportunity 
that  might  be  offered.  But  who 
forced  them  to  go  to  Bayonne  l 
This  question  recurs,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  excuse  them. 

Immediately  after  the  abdica- 
tions,  the  royal  family  of  Spain  was 
hurried  intd  the  interior  of  France. 
When  they  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
Bourdeaux,  May  12,  the  prince  of 
Asturias,  and  the  infants  Don  An¬ 
tonio  and  Don  Carlos,  subscribed  a 
long  proclamation  addressed  to  the 
Spaniards,  in  which  they  are  made 
to  repeat  their  former  renunciations- 
of  all  their  rights  of  succession  to 
the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  detail 


the  most  prominent  circumstances 
in  the  state  of  the  nation,  as  well 
as  their  own  situation  under  which 
thev  had  come  to  that  resolution. 

K 

The  unhappy  princes  are  made  in 
that  elaborate  address  to  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  to  state  in  the  strongest 
colours  the  calamities  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  the  enmitv,  but  the 
mighty  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  the  friendship  of  France, 
and  even,  what  was  a  cruel  mock¬ 
ery  and  insult  to  the  princes — to 
hold  forth  their  dereliction  as  the 
greatest  possible  proof  of  their  af¬ 
fection  for  the  Spanish  nation. 
“  Their  highnesses  conceived  that 
they  afforded  the  most  undoubted 
proof  of  their  generosity  and  af¬ 
fection  towards  this  nation,  bv 
sacrificing  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  power,  their  individual  and 
personal  interests  for  its  benefit* 
and  by  that  present  instrument  to 
assent,  as  they  had  already  assented 
by  a  particular  treaty,  to  the  renun¬ 
ciation  of  all  their  rights  to  the 
throne.  They  accordingly  released 
the  Spaniards  from  all  their  duties 
relating  thereto,  and  exhorted  them 
to  consult  the  common  interests  of 
their  country  bv  conducting  them- 
selves  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  by 
looking  for  their  happiness  in  the 
power  and  wise  arrangements  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  might  be  assured  that  by 
their  zeal  in  conforming  their  con¬ 
duct  to  those  arrangements,  they 
would  give  their  prince  and  the 
two  infants  the  strongest  proof  of 
t heir  loyalty  ;  in  like  manner  as 
their  royal  highnesses  had  given 
them  the  greatest  instance  of  their 
paternal  affection,  in  renouncing  all 
their  rights,  and  sacrificing  their 
own  interests,  for  the  happiness  of 
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the  Spaniards,  the  sole  object  of 
their  wishes/’ 

The  king  and  queen  of  Spain, 
arrived  on  the  20th  of  May,  at 
Fontainebleau,  where  lie  was  imme¬ 
diately  accommodated  with  a  com¬ 
plete  equipage  for  tiie  chase.  From 
thence  they  removed  on  the  22d, 
to  Compiegne:  The  prince  of  the 
peace  resided  now  and  then,  when 
lie  did  not  attend  the  king  and 
queen,  in  a  villa  in  the  environs 
of  Paris.  The  queen  of  Etruria,  and 
her  son,  were  placed  under  proper 
care  at  a  house  in  the  village  of  St. 
Mendez,  near  Paris.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  Ferdinand,  with  his  nude 
and  brother,  arrived  May  1  t h  at 
Vallency,  a  small  town  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Berry,  where  they  were 
6.  7  *• 

lodged  in  a  castle  belonging  to 
Talleyrand.  The  princes  sought, 
consolation  in  a  strict  observance  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  catholic  reli¬ 
gion.  They  attended  mass  twice 
every  day,  and  enjoyed  for  hours 
together,  the  soothing  strains  of  sa¬ 
cred  music.  The  incomes  pro¬ 
mised  bv  treaty  to'  the  royal  fa- 
ruiiy  of  Spain,  have  not  been  more 
regularly  paid  than  pensions  com¬ 
monly  are  to  princes  in  confine¬ 
ment  or  exile  :  which  has  already 
reduced  the  princes  to  great  incon¬ 
venience. 

King  Joseph  set  foot  on  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Spain  on  the  pth  of  July, 
escorted  by  a  guard  of  4000  Italian 
troops,  and  followed  by  upwards  of 
an  hundred  coaches,  carrying  his 
suite,  and  the  members  of  the  Bay¬ 
onne  jtinUj*  This  guard,  gradually 
increased,  amounted,  by  the  time 
Joseph  arrived  at  Madrid,  to  ten 
thousand;  but  his  true  guard  was 
an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men. 


under  marshal  Bessieres,  properly 
posted  for  that  purpose.  Napoleon 
accompanied  him  as  far  as  Trim, 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  frontier. 
In  all  tire  towns  and  villages  through 
which  Joseph  passed  in  his  way 
to  tire  capital,  a  sullen  silence  pre¬ 
vailed.  Few  of  the  men  went  out 
of  their  houses,  or  interrupted  their 
ordinary  employments ;  and  some  of 
the  women  appeared  at  the  windows 
and  balconies,  crying  out  viva  Fer- 
dinandoVlL  On  the  20th  of  July, 
king  Joseph  made  his  public  entry 
into  Madrid. — On  the  same  day 
Buonaparte,  with  Josephina,  set  out 
from  Bayonne,  and  arrived  at  St, 
Cloud,  on  the  ifith  of  August. 

Buonaparte  had  hitherto,  in  all 
his  interferences  and  aggressions  on 
independent  states  and  kingdoms, 
given,  in  declarations  of  war,  his 
reasons  for  his  conduct ;  which, 
though  they  did  not  justify,  exnlain- 
ed  his  views,  and  were  a  kind  of 
homage  to  the  sentiments  of  men 
and  nations.  While  Europe  was 
divided  among  a  number  of  sepa¬ 
rate  and  independent  powers,  while 
there  was  a  community  ©f  states, 
and  a  degree  of  public  spirit,  as 
well  as  public  opinion  in  Europe  ; 
some  degree  of  decent  respect  for 
these  appeared  to  he,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  demanded,  yet  decent  and 
proper."  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
when  the  whole  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Spain  itself  not  excepted,  lay 
croucliingal  his  feet,  hedoesnotseem 
at  first  to  have  thought  any  such 
management  at  all  necessary.  He 
scorned  to  put  on  even  the  mask  of 
morality. — liis  conduct  to  the  .Spa¬ 
nish  nation,  to  whom  he  professed 
the  greatest  friendship,  was  base 
and  treacherous  beyond  all  exam- 
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pie  in  the  history  of  mankind,  whe¬ 
ther  in  a  savage,,  barbarous,  civi¬ 
lized,  or  refined  state.  Yet  he 
made  no  apology  to  Europe  :  but 
afterwards,  when-he  found  lie  was 
opposed  both  by  the  pen  and  the 
sword  \n  itli  a  keenness  lie  little  ex¬ 
pected,  he  published  a  kind  of  jus¬ 
tification  of  his  conduct  towards 
Spain,  which  is  the  most  curious 
piece  of  what  may  be  called  politi¬ 
cal  morality or  the  morality  of 
ambition ,  that  had  ever  before  been 
presented  to  the  world.  This  jus¬ 
tification  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  report  from  the  ministers  of 
external  relations'  and  of  war,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  conservative  senate  on 
tlie  5th  of  September,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Moniteur,  September 
7th.  It  is  dated*  at  Bayonne, 
April  24th,  ISOS. — The  substance 
of  it  is,  “  that  France  was  tinder  an 
j obligation  to  put  an  end  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  dissentions  and  anarchy  that 
prevailed  in  Spain,  in  order  to  com¬ 
pel  the  English  government  to  spare 
the  effusion  of  human  blood.  This 
was  for  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  Spain,  France,  the  continent  of 
lEufope,  and  all  the  world. — Of  all 
i  the  states  of  Europe  there  was  not 
one  between  whose  condition  and 
fate,  and  that  of  France,  there  was 
t  so  close  and  necessary  connection 
j  as  that  of  Spain.  Spain  must  be 
either  a  useful  friend  to  France  or 
a  dangerous  enemy. 

The  greatness  of  -Lewis  XIV. 
did  not  begin  till,  having  conquered 
|  Spain,  be  formed  an  alliance  with 
i  the  family  then  reigning  there,  bv 
which  means  the  Spanish  crown 
came  to  be  placed  on  the  head  of 
bis  grandson.  This  provident  act 
©f  policy  was  productive  of  no  less 


a  benefit  to  the  two  countries  than 
a  century  of  peace  after  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  war.  The  bond  that 
united  the  two  nations  was  broken 
asunder  by  the  French  revolution. 
After  the  third  coalition,  Spain,  at 
the  same  time  that  siie  was  most 
profuse  in  her  protestations  of 
friendship  to  France,  gave  se¬ 
cret  assurances  of  aid  to  ihe  con¬ 
federates,  as  appeared  from  cer¬ 
tain  papers  communicated  to  the 
parliament  of  England. 

In  the  present  state  of  things 
Spain,  under  so  miserable  a  govern¬ 
ment,  was  of  no  service  to  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  against  "England.  Her 
marine  was  neglected  ;  her  maga¬ 
zines  unprovided  ;  in  every  branch 
of  the  administration  there  reigned 
the  most  horrible  disorders;  ail  the 
resources  oftbe  monarchy  were  dila¬ 
pidated ;  yet  while  Spain  neglected 
her  marine  she  was  augmenting  her 
force  at  land.  These  great  evils  were 
not  to  be  remedied  but  by  great 
changes.— The  maritime  resources 
of  Spain  were  lost  to  herself  and  to 
France.  The  country  that  might 
command  the  greatest  resources  of 
this  kind  was  that  which  in  reality 
had  the  least.  They  must  be  re¬ 
stored  by  good  government,  and 
improved  by  judicious  arrange¬ 
ments,  that  they  might  he  directed 
by  his  imperial  majesty,  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  that  peace  which  hu¬ 
manity  so  loudly  called  for,  and  of 
which  Europe  had  so  great  need. 
Every  thing  that  had  a  tendency  to 
this  end  was  allowable  and  rigid. 
It  was  not  permitted  to  his  majesty 
by  tlie  interests  of  either  France 
or  Europe,  to  neglect  the  only 
means  of  waging  a  successful  war 
with  England. —  It  was  demanded 
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by  the  interests  of  Spain,  as  well  as 
those  of  France,  that  a  strong  hand 
should  re-establish  order  in  the 
Spanish  government  that  had  fallen 
into  such  disgrace,  and  that  was 
hastening  so  quickly  to  its  final 
overthrow  and  ruin :  that  a  prince 
who  was  the  friend  of  France  by 
inclination  and  by  interest,  that  had 
nothing  to  apprehend,  and  could 
never  be  an  object  of  mistrust  to 
France,  should  consecrate  the  whole 
resources  of  Spain  to  its  internal 
prosperity,  to  the  re-establishment 
of  its  marine,  and  to  the  success  of 
that  cause  which  connected  Spain 
with  the  continent.  The  work  of 
Lewis  XIV.  was  to  be  recommen¬ 
ced.  What  policy  advised,  justice 
sanctioned/'  i 

»  The  reporter  after  setting  him¬ 
self  to  establish  this  point  by  a  re¬ 
view  of  circumstances  adduced  to 
prove  the  lurking  hostility  of  Spain 
to  France,  and  its  predilection  for 
England,  and  that  it  was  actually 
in  a  state  of  war  with  his  imperial 
majesty,  says,  “  But,  independently 
of  these  considerations,  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances  do  not  permit  your  ma¬ 
jesty  to  abstain  from  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  The 
king  of  Spain  had  been  hurled  from 
his  throne,  your  majesty  was  called 
to  judge  between  the  father  and  the 
son.  Wliat  part  could  your  ma¬ 
jesty  take  ?  Could  your  majesty  sa¬ 
crifice  the  cause  of  sovereigns,  anu 
suffer  an  outrage  to  the  majesty  of 
the  throne  ?  Or  suffer  a  prince  to  sit 
on  the  throne  of  Spain  who  was  un¬ 
able  to  disentangle  himself  from 
the  yoke  of  the  English  any  longer 
than  your  majesty  should  maintain 
a  powerful  army  in  Spain'?  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  your  majesty  should 
determine  to  restore  Charles  IV. 
to  the  throne,  this  could  not  be 


done  without  overcoming  very  great 
resistance,  and  without  a  deluge 
of  French  blood.  In  short,  could 
your  majesty  abandon  the  Spanish 
nation  to  its  fate  in  the  midst  of  ex¬ 
treme  agitation,  and  while  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  busy  in  fomenting  trouble 
and  anarchy?  Ought  your  majesty 
to  give  up  this  new  prey  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  England  ?  God  fin  bid  — 
I  have  represented  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  that  oblige  your  majesty  to 
come  to  a  great  determina  ion.  It 
is  recommended  by  political  wis¬ 
dom,  authorized  by  justice,  and 
by  the  distractions  of  Spain,  impe¬ 
riously  demanded  Your  majesty 
ought  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
your  empire,  and  to  save  Spain  from 
the  influence  of  England/' 

The  minister  for  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  in  another  report  made  to 
the  emperor,  Paris,  September  1, 
to  be  communicated  to  the  senate, 
says,  “  If  in  the  dispositions  which 
your  majesty  has  made,  the  security 
of  France  has  been  your  principal 
object,  the  interests  of  Spain  have 
not  been  neglected.  In  uniting  the 
two  states  by  the  most  intimate  alli¬ 
ance  the  prosperity  and  the  glory 
of  both  have  been  equally  consult¬ 
ed;  your  majesty  interposed  as  a 
mediator  for  the  salvation  of  Spain, 
tom  to  pieces  by  intestine  broils. 
You  pointed  out  to  the  Spaniards  on 
tiie  one  hand  the  anarchy  with 
which  tiiey  were  threatened,  and  on 
the  other  hand  England  readv  to 
take  ad  vantage  of  their  disorder  in 
order  to  appropriate  to  herself 
whatever  might  suit  her  conveni¬ 
ence. — Shall  England  be  permitted 
to  say,  “  Spain  is  one  of  my  pro¬ 
vinces/'  and  to  domineer  at  the 
ports  of  France?  If  the  French 
fight  for  the  liberty  of  the  seas, 
they  must  begin  with  tearing  Spain 
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1 1  from  the  tyrant  of  the  seas.  If 
♦  they  fight  for  peace,  they  must 
f  drive  from  Spain  the  enemies  of 
i| peace. — In  this  contest  all  Europe 
Sprays  for  success  to  France/' 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  Bnona- 
•I  parte  carrying  on  his  design  by  in- 
Itrigue  and  fraud  ;  by  which  means 
1  lie  considered  it  as  accomplished, 
li  But  the  Spaniards,  not  only  in  the 
fi  provinces  of  Spain,  but  in  the  eo- 
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lonies,  started  up  simultaneously, 
as  if  moved  up  by  one  indignant 
soul  into  an  attitude  of  defence 
and  defiance,  and  declared  eternal 
war  against  their  perfidious  and  in¬ 
solent  oppressor:  an  event  which 
astonished  all  Europe,  and  no  one, 
it  may  be  presumed,  more  than  the 
tyrant,  who  had  treated  them  with 
so  much  contempt:. 
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Description  of  Spain ,  Geographical ,  Moral,  and  Political. —  Circum¬ 
stances  tending  to  encourage  the  Spaniards  in  their  Resistance  against 


the  French.  lf 

SPAIN,  in  ordinary  language,  is 
considered  as  consisting  of  one 
extensive  state  or  kingdom  ;  and  so 
it  is  in  its  foreign  relations,  and 
sundry  other  points  of  the  greatest 
importance.  But  under  the  crown 
of  Spain  are  united  many  states  or 
kingdoms,  which  have  gradually 
coalesced  into  one  monarchy  ;  each 
kingdom  (formerly  so  called)  re¬ 
taining  still,  together  with  many  par¬ 
ticular  laws  and  usages,  a  peculiar 
and  distinct  character,  and  some. of 
them  separate  local  interests :  cir¬ 
cumstances  which,  no  doubt,  pre¬ 
sented  to  such  a  mind  as  Buona¬ 
parte's,  hopes  of  being  able  to  call  to 
his  aid  the  destructive  power  of  di¬ 
vision  and  discord.  The  northern 
districts,  containing  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  .the  three  provinces  of 
Biscay,  and  the  principality  of  As¬ 
turias,  enjoy  peculiar  privileges,  be¬ 
ing  go^erned'in  some  sort  by  them- 
selves,  and  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  their  contribution  appropriated 
to  the  expences  of  their  own  muni¬ 
cipal  establishments.  These  pro¬ 
vinces  consisting  chiefly  of  prodigi¬ 
ous  tracts  of  mountains,  produce  a 
race  of  hardy,  active,  aikl  industri¬ 
ous  people,  who,  for  want  of  suf¬ 
ficient  employment  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  ground,. or  in  die  iron 
mines  with  which  their  country  a- 

V 

bounds,  have  naturally  devoted 
themselves  to  the  sea  service  in  va? 
rious  branches;  and  front  those 
tracts  of  sea  coast,  the  Spanish  na¬ 


vy  draws  the  most  energetic  por¬ 
tion  of  its  mariners. 

The  other  parts  of  Spain  are  very 
unequally  distributed  into  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  crowns  of  Castille 
and  Arragon.  To  Castille  belong 
the  kingdom  of  Galiicia,  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Burgos,  Leon,  Zamora, 
Salamanca,  Estramadura,  Palencia, 
Valladolid,  Segovia,  Avila,  Toro, 
Toledo,  La  Mancha,  Murcia,  Gua- 
dalaxara,  Cuenca,  Loria,  and  Ma¬ 
drid  :  to  these  are  added,  the  four 
ancient  Moorish  kingdoms,  com¬ 
posing  the  provinces  of  Andalusia, 
namely  Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and 
Grenada.  To  the  crown  of  Arra¬ 
gon  belong  the  kingdoms  of  Arra¬ 
gon  and  Vaientia,  the  county  of 

c?  s  .  .  . 

Catalonia,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
island  of  Majorca.  The  states  un¬ 
der  the  crowns  of  Castille  and  Ar¬ 
ragon,  had  their  several  cortes  or 
assemblies' of  representation  of  the 
different  orders  of 'inhabitants  ;  but 
those  of  the  two  crowns  were  ne-  * 
ver  united  into  one  body  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  since  the  davs  of  Charles  V. 
who  resigned  the  government  in 
1555,  Ihe  cortes  were  seldom  con¬ 
vened. 

The  government,  however,  though 
in  appearance  despotic,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  will  of  the  nation, 
was,  as  is  the  case  iu  even  the 
most  arbitrary  European  stales, 
tempered  by  a  complicated  system 
of  councils,  in  which  if  judgment 
was  tardy,  it  was  commonly  just. 

The 
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The  ureal  and  .important  Penin¬ 
sula  of  Spain  (including  Portugal, 
naturally  a  part  of  the  same  coun¬ 
try,  and  at  various  periods  subject 
to  ‘lie  same  sovereign)  is  most  ad¬ 
vantageously  situated  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  It 
commands  the  narrow  straif  of 
Gibraltar,  the  only  communica¬ 
tion  between  these  seas,  and  occu¬ 
pies  in  some  respects  the  centre  of 
the  habitable  globe.  This  Penin¬ 
sula,  a  name  by  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  frequently  designate  their 
country,  extends,  where  broadest, 
from  west  to  east,  about  040  Eng¬ 
lish  miles :  and  from  north  to  south 
about  540  miles.  The  population 
ot  the  whole  Peninsula  lias  been 
computed  at  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  millions :  of  which  Portu¬ 
gal  is  supposed  to  contain  two  mil¬ 
lions.  Tiie  remainder  distributed 
over  Spain  will  afford  only  about 
74-  persons  for  every  square  mile, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  England 
are  computed  to  exceed  150,  and 
tiiose  ,  of  c  lance  one  .hundred  and 
seventy,  on  a  similar  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  many  parts  of  the  inferior  be- 
|  ing  almost  destitute  of  springs  and 
rivers  ;  and  o tilers  being  excced- 
ingly  mountainous.  Indeed  on  the 
first  glance  at  the  map  of  Spain,  it 
:  Appears  to  be  a  country  shaped, 
ana  in  a  very7  great  measure  con- 
sistmg  in  belts  of  mountains,  rami¬ 
fying  from  one  another  and  leav¬ 
ing  intervals  of  various  breadths 
between,  them,  yet  all  of  them 
linked  to  the  same  mass  or  stock. 
The  sea  coasts  of  Catalonia,  Valeti- 

Itia,  Murcia,  Grenada,  .and  Anda¬ 
lusia,  present  scenes  'of  amazing 

[Anility,  active  industry,  and  crowd¬ 
ed  population. 

lJic  hardy,  iuduslnous,  and  ad¬ 
venturous  mountaineer  of  the 


north;  the  sedate  and  solemn  inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  broad  and  arid  plains 
of  the  two  Casliiles  and  La  Man¬ 
illa  ;  the  pensive  and  taciturne  Es- 
tramaduran  ;  the  volatile  and  talka¬ 
tive  Andalusian  ;  the  laborious  cul¬ 
tivator  of  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean — these  different  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  population  of  Spain, 
resemble  each  other  in  so  few 
points  as  to  appear  to  be  of  very 
different  descent,  and  indeed  the 
production  of  very  different  coun¬ 
tries  and  climates.  In  one  impor¬ 
tant  particular,  however,  the  na¬ 
tional  character  of  the  Spaniards 
might  be  traced  in  every  corner  of 
Ujy  kingdom.  Entire  and  respect¬ 
ful  submission  to  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign  was  every  where  pre¬ 
dominant.  For  while  the  Catalo¬ 
nian  was  proud  to  think,  that  the 
king  was  not  king,  but  only  count 
of  Catalonia ;  and  the  Biscayan, 
that  he  was  only  lord  of  his  moun¬ 
tains;  tliev  both  agreed  in  yielding 
most  implicit  obedience  to  his  man¬ 
dates,  when  promulgated  in  the 
customary  forms  of  eacii  respec¬ 
tive  district;  That  the  Casliilian 
am!  the  Arragoneze  should  glory 
in  their  submission  to  the  royal 
authority,  is  not  surprizing,  as  from 

the'  union  of '  the  sovereigns  of 

© 

Cajtille  and  Arragon,  sprang  the 
family  which  in  the  course  of  time 
became  masters  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  Arragon  and  Castillo  had 
hkt-wise  embraced  fhe  interests  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  with  that  of  Austria  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  centurv.  That 
the  Catalonians,  however,  should 
have  evinced  in  i  808  a  decided  at¬ 
tache,**  nt  to  the  reigning  family, 
against  whom  they  had  obstinately 
and  long  contended,  and  from  whom 
they  had  received  no  favours,  but 

many 
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many  marks  of  dislike,  haying  been 
disarmed,  and  experienced  various 
other  proofs  of  distrust  from  those 
in  power — that  the  Catalonians 
should  manifest  now  a  decided  and 
determined  attachment  to  the  in¬ 
terests  or  ihe  House  of  Bourbon, 
can  be  attributed  only  to  an  inveter¬ 
ate  aversion  to  their  neighbours  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrennees, 
with  whom  for  ages  they  had  been 
in  almost  continued  hostility,  from 
whose  inroads  and  devastations  they 
had  often  severely  suffered,  and 
whose  revolutionary  doctrines, 
moral,  political,  and  religious, 
as  well  as  their  actions,  were 
calculated  to  inspire  Spaniards  with 
aversion  and  horror. 

Another  feature,  strongly  cha¬ 
racterising  all  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  and  indeed  all  the  subjects 
of  his  catholic  majesty  in  any  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world,  was,  an  absolute 
devotion,  not  only  to  the  doctrine, 
but  to  the  policy  of  the  see  of 
Rome.  In  this  absolute  devotion 
to  the  church,  the  Spaniards,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Por- 
tugueze  alone,  exceed  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  The  church  or 
secular  clergy  in  Spain  possessed 
immense  revenues,  even  the  third 
part,  it  has  been  computed,  of  the 
whole  land.  But  it  would  he  ex- 
treemlv  erroneous  to  conclude  that 
those  revenues  were  appropriated  to 
ihe  sole  enjoyment,  application,  or 
accumulation  of  the  several  incum¬ 
bents.  Of  late  years,  it  became  the 
policy  of  government  to  grant  pen¬ 


sions  on  the  richest  benefices  for  the 
support  of  various  public  establish¬ 
ments  ;  so  that  even  the  metropolitan 
of  Toledo,  the  most  exalted  digni¬ 
tary  of  the  kingdom,  although  no¬ 
minally  enjoying  a  revenue  of  per¬ 
haps  £  100,000  sterling,  could  not 
in  reality,  dispose  of  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  that  sum.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  roads,  the  construction  of 
bridges,  the  establishment  of  inns 
and  schools,  the  reparation  of 
churches  and  chapels,  and  various 
other  works  of  public  utility,  which 
in  Britain  are  carried  on  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  state, or  more  frequently 
of  individuals  and  associations,  in 
Spain,  are  often  imposed  on  those 
enjoying  large  ecclesiastical  posses¬ 
sions  ;  and  where  such  duties  have 
not  been  imposed,  the  incumbents, 
from  zeal  to  the  public  good,  or 
even  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  their  predecessors  or 
contemporaries,  have  often  charged 
themselves  with  that  performance  *. 

The  attachment  of  the  people  to 
the  church  and  its  ministers  was 
also  warmlv  cherished  by  the  ex- 
emplary  deportment  of  the  episco¬ 
pal  body,  who  from  the  day  of 
their  appointment,  immediately  re¬ 
paired  to  their  respective  dioceses, 
in  which  they  uniformly  resided, 
there  devoting  themselves  entirely 
to  the  various  duties  of  their  sta¬ 
tion. 

The  abbies  and  convents  over 
Spain  appiopriated  to  the  reception 
of  females,  were  some  years  ago 
calculated  to  contain  about  34,000 

persons. 


*  There  are  not  a  few  monuments  of  the  public  spirit  and  munificence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  various  parts  of  Britain.  The  old  bridge  over  the  Dee 
was  built  at  the  expence  of  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  That  over  the  Eden,  a  great 
work,  was  constructed  by  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The  university,  and  the 
library  funds  of  this  last  mentioned  city,  would  not  have  been  encroached  on  by 
monkish  professors.  • 
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persons,  while  those  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  monks  and  friars, 
of  all  descriptions,  were  inhabited 
by  nearly  double  that  number  ; 
of  this  last  description  of  persons, 
by  far  the  greater  number  might 
certainly  be  considered  as  lost  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  Benedictine,  Bernardine, 
and  some  others  of  monks,  might, 
in  many  respects,  be  considered 
by  the  population  around,  as  emi¬ 
nent  benefactors  to  the  country. 
Continually  fixed  to  one  spot,  in 
the  midst  of  their  possessions,  they 
were  naturally  led  to  cultivate  and 
improve  their  common  heritage : 
and  being  destitute  of  the  power  of 
accumulation,  they  regularly  ex¬ 
pended  their  income  in  the  quar¬ 
ter  from  whence  it  was  drawn. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
nobles  and  proprietors  of  land,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  abandoning 
the  care  of  their  vast  domains 
to  agents  and  intendants,  drained 
the  country  and  its  cultivators, 
to  supply  the  exigencies  of  an 
idle  and  often  dissipated  life  in 
the  capital  and  other  great  towns. 
This  injurious  dereliction  of  the 
country,  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
introduction  of  French  manners, 
and  a  frivolous  taste,  and  above 
all,  to  the  jealousy  entertained 
by  the  first  Spanish  kings  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  of  the 
old  nobles  of  Spain,  who  in  the 
war  of  the  succession  had  very 
generally,  and  very  naturally,  ma¬ 
nifested  a  predeliction  for  all  the 
House  of  Austria. 

A  great  and  opulent  lord  resi¬ 
ding  constantly  on  his  own  domain, 
was  an  object  of  displeasure  to  the 
i  court ;  of  discountenance,  and  even 
I  molestation, 

VOL,  I, 


The  noble  spirit  of  tbe  Spanish 
grandees  in  general,  sunk  in 
luxury,  indolence,  and  vice,  suf¬ 
fered  a  gradual  depression.  They 
were  neither  invited  nor  ambitious 
to  share  in  the  employments  of 
the  state,  so  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  ancient  names  in 
the  church  or  the  army,  and  still 
fewer  in  the  navy,  the  great  body 
of  the  Spanish  nobility  ceased  to  be 
of  any  political  importance  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  exfremely  remarkable,  that 
it  was  not  among  the  great  landed 
proprietors,  who  had  in  the  common 
phraseology  the  greatest  stakes, 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards 
shone  forth  with  the  greatest  splen¬ 
dour  :  but  among  the  commercial 
class,  whose  property  was  in  some 
measure  moveable,  and  the  clergy, 
who  at  best  were  only  life-renters. 
The  nobility  in  general,  did  not 
seem  to  feel  the  amor  patriae, 
the  attachment  to  natal  soil ,  so 
strongly  as  the  clergy  of  all  ranks, 
who  resided  in  their  own  dio¬ 
ceses,  parishes,  and  monaster¬ 
ies,  nor  even  as  that  of  the  poor 
peasants. 

The  deep-rooted  aversion  already 
noticed  to  the  Trench,  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  province  of  Catalonia, 
but  pervaded  all  the  northern 
and  middle  provinces  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

From  the  earliest  periods,  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  Spaniards  and  French  were 
engaged  almost  without  intermission 
in  hostilities.  Another  reason  for  tlx? 
peculiar  dislike  of  the  Spaniards  to 
their  northern  neighbours,  is  found 
in  the  national  character  and  de¬ 
portment  of  the  French,  who  not 
only  affected  or  really  felt  some  de¬ 
gree  of  contempt  for  the  Spaniards, 

[N]  but 
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but  commonly  took  very  little  pains 
to  conceal  or  disguise  their  senti¬ 
ments  towards  them.  In  this  na¬ 
tional  dislike,  persons  of  all  nations 
who  entered  Spain  from  France, 
were  involved,  until  their  real  coun¬ 
try  was  known. 

As  the  Spaniards  had  their  na¬ 
tional  aversions ;  so  thev  had  like- 
wise  their  national  attachments.  It 
would,  at  first  sight,  be  difficult  to 
account  for  any  partiality  they 
should  entertain  for  the  British 
nation.  But  such  a  partiality  they 
certainly  did  possess,  and  were 
eager  to  demonstrate.  The  two 
countries,  it  is  true,  were  formerly 
closely  connected  by  various  ties, 
political  and  commercial  ;  and  those 
ties,  notwithstanding  the  dissolution 
of  the  ancient  intimacy,  by  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  House  of  Bour¬ 
bon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  still 
retained  a  firm  hold  of  the  steady 
and  honourable  character  of  the 
Spaniards.  As  men  are  never  more 
intimately  united  than  by  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  sentiments  or  feelings,  and 
as  the  Spaniards  believed  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  have  no  greater  respect  for 
the  French  nation  than  they  had 
themselves,  this  warm-hearted  peo¬ 
ple  looked  on  a  Briton  as  in  some 
measure  a  sharer  in  his  own  existence. 
The  Spanish  traders  in  general,  had 
an  opinion  that  in  all  commercial 
transactions,  no  nation  came  so  near 
as  the  British  to  their  own,  in  pro¬ 
bity,  punctuality,  and  fairness  of 
dealing. 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  the 
Spaniards  sincerely  lamented  the 
defection  of  the  English  from  their 
ancient  professions  of  faith.  But 
this  sorrow  was  attended  rather  by 
a  hope  that  at  some  future  period, 
Britain  might  return  to  what  they 


considered  as  the  right  way,  than 
by  any  aversion  to  their  coni  f 
pany,  or  their  opinions  on  othe; 
subjects :  whereas  the  natives  o! 
Ireland,  formerly  more  numerous 
in  their  service  than  of  late  years, 
who  professed  to  be  in  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
were,  in  many  instances,  subject  to 
the  suspicion  of  a  temporizing 
policy. 

The  frequent  wars  between  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Spain,  unquestionably 
kept  alive  a  spirit  of  estrangement 
in  the  Spanish  nation.  But  that 
great  portion  of  the  people  who 
pretended  not  to  inquire  into  the 
secret  causes  of  political  events, 
were  in  the  habit  of  attributing 
those  public  enmities  rather  to 
the  predominating  influence  of  the 
French  counsels  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  national  affairs,  than  to 
the  existence  of  any  just  cause 
of  complaint  immediately  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain.  The 
epoch  and  the  manner,  however, 
of  the  commencement  of  the  late 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Britain, 
had  materially  affected  the  ge¬ 
neral  feelings  of  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  their  ancient 
ally- 

Although  in  estimating  the  sum  of 
happiness  possessed  by  any  nation, 
our  calculations  ought  not  to  be 
founded  merely  on  the  theoretic 
system  of  their  public  constitution, 
yet  where  such  a  constitution  is 
as  perfect  as  human  wisdom  can 
devise,  and  virtue  carry  into  effect, 
the  people  have  cceteris  paribus, 
the  greatest  chance  of  happiness 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It 
may  therefore  appear  surprizing  to 
a  British  subject,  that  a  nation  once 

so  distinguisiied  as  the  Spaniards 

is 
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in  science,  and  in  arms,  for  so 
considerable  a  lapse  of  time  as  that 
between  the  abdication  of  Charles 
V.  of  Austria  and  Charles  IV.  of 
Bourbon,  should  have  been  con¬ 
tented  with  a  svstem  of  government 

o 

presenting  so  few  positive  advan¬ 
tages,  and  producing  so  many  real 
evils  to  the  various  classes  in  the 
state.  The  Spanish  nation,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  for  more  than  two 
centuries  in  a  state  of  gradual  de¬ 
cay,  so  that  the  deterioration  was 
scarcely  perceptible  in  its  progress ; 
and  it  was  only  by  comparing  the 
situation  of  the  countrv  at  differ- 
ent  periods,  that  its  decay  could  be 
ascertained.  It  is  not  bv  anv  single 
act,  but  by  an  accumulation  of 
facts,  examples,  customs,  prece¬ 
dents,  and  laws,  that  a  nation  loses 
its  liberty.  What  is  considered  by 
the  present  generation,  at  the  worst, 
only  as  a  mist,  is  seen  by  succeed¬ 
ing  ages  as  a  dark  and  portentous 
cloud. 

The  personal  character,  too,  of 
a  sovereign,  or  of  a  minister,  has  a 
very  powerful  influence  in  even  the 
best  organized  constitutions  on  the 
happiness  of  a  state.  The  general 
dispositions  and  conduct  of  some 
late  sovereigns  of  Spain  had  conse¬ 
quently  a  strong  tendency  to  attach 
a  people,  naturally  honourable  and 
loyal,  and  of  great  sensibility,  to 
their  government  in  general,  and 
to  incline  them  to  attribute  what 
hardships  they  endured,  to  the  ma¬ 
lign  influence  of  corrupt  counsellors, 
rather  than  to  the  dispositions  or  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  prince.  These  obser¬ 


vations,  however,  are  applicable  on¬ 
ly  to  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  peo¬ 
ple  ;  for  an  improved  system  of 
things,  both  civil  and  religious,  had 
been  long  and  earnestly  wished  for 
by  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
enlightened  individuals  in  the  state. 
Others  there  were  also  who,  in¬ 
fected  with  the  philosophism*  of 
modern  times,  secretly  longed  and 
waited  for  a  general  dissolution  of 
the  administration  in  church  and 
state,  in  order  to  raise  in  its  stead 
an  edifice  more  conformable  to 
their  conceptions  of  a  perfect  go¬ 
vernment. 

When  we  reflect  that  all  public 
discussion  of  matters  relating  to 
either  religion  or  government,  was 
almost  entirely  prohibited  through¬ 
out  the  Spanish  dominions;  and 
that  men  desirous  of  information 
on  these  points,  bad  no  other  re-  - 
source  than  secretly  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  writings  of  authors 
living  under  more  liberal  systems  of 
government,  we  can  easily  con¬ 
ceive,  that  an  aversion,  and  a  de¬ 
gree  of  hostility  too,  must  natu¬ 
rally  have  been  produced  in  the 
minds  of  even  good  men  to  an  ad¬ 
ministration  by  w  hich  such  restraints 
were  imposed  on  the  exercise  of 
the  human  faculties  on  subjects  the 
most  congenial  and  important  to 
his  nature.  Such  men  may,  for 
various  reasons,  carefully  observe 
the  rules  of  exterior  submission  ; 
but  their  wishes  for  a  change  must 
in  the  end  produce  an  alteration  in 
their  language,  and  also  in  their 
conduct.  In  such  a  case,  how 

[  N  2  ]  happy 


*  The  greater  part,  by  far,  of  those  who  now  call  themselves  philosophers,  con-, 
sider  philosophy  only  as  a  perfect  freedom  from  prejudice,  ajid  an  ardent  thirst 
fox  innovation. 
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happy  it  is  for  the  country  of 
which  the  established  constitution 
acknowledges  the  duty*  and  allows 
the  means  of  improvement,  and 
when  reformation  may  supersede 
the  necessity  of  revolution  I 

The  dread  tribunal  of  the  inqui* 
sition  in  Spain*  had  for  many  years 
back,  been  gradually  withdrawing 
from  public  notice.  Its  powers, 
however,  though  seldom  exerted, 
were  not  diminished.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  Olavide ,  the  founder  of  the 
establishments  for  peopling  the 
Sierra  Morena,  sunk  under  the 
power  of  the  holy  inquisition, 
though  as  much  probably  for  his 
political  as  his  religious  offences.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  when  neither  pains  nor  cost 
was  spared,  clandestinely  to  intro¬ 
duce  and  disseminate  throughout 
Spain  publications  adapted  to  ex¬ 
cite  disorders  in  the  state,  the  for¬ 
midable  weapons  of  the  inquisition 
were  actively  and  successfully  wield¬ 
ed,  in  defence  of  the  established 
system  of  government ;  for  any  as¬ 
sault  on  the  rights  of  the  temporal 
sovereign  of  the  kingdom  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  direct  attack  on  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  spiri¬ 
tual  head.  The  alliance  between 
church  and  stale  in  Spain/  was  ex¬ 
tremely  close ;  or  rather  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
were  in  a  great  measure  identified. 
The  kings  of  Spain  were  the  great 
champions  of  the  church,  and  the 
most  brilliant  aera  in  the  history  of 
the  Spaniards  is  that,  when  they 
proceeded  by  degrees  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  munificent  donations 
of  the  pope,  with  the  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  the  cross  in  the  otlfer. — 
And,  in  fact,  it  was  not  less  by  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  missionaries, 
than  the  heroic  valour  of  the  mili¬ 


tary  order,  that  the  vast  transma- 
rine  empire  of  Spain  was  esta¬ 
blished* 

The  steady  devotion  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  the  church  is  not  there¬ 
fore  founded  in  a  greater  propensity 
to  piety,  than  is  felt  by  other  nations 
only,  but  in  part,  by  a  recollection 
of  former  times  when  thev  were  ex- 
alted  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  glory  by 
the  sivord  of  the  I^ord  and  of  Gi¬ 
deon.  The  high-minded  pride  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  finding  no  sup¬ 
port  in  recent,  turns  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  events  long  pasl:  to 
the  victories  of  Pavia,  Lepanto, 
and  St.  Quintoin,  to  their  contests 
with  the  Moors,  and  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  They  had  suffered  many 
indignities  and  insults  at  the  hands 
of  Buonaparte  and  his  agents,  when 
the  massacre  of  Madrid  and  the 
captivity  of  the  royal  family  kind¬ 
led  the  accumulated  combustibles 
of  indignation  and  revenge  into  a 
flame,  which  spread  into  every  part 
of  the  empire,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  There  is  no  instance  of  any 
nation,  so  widely  scattered,  rally¬ 
ing  so  unanimously,  and  with  so 
much  alacrity,  around  the  standard 
of  their  country.  Their  motto  was, 
“  The  Spanish  blood  shed  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  on  the  2d  of  May,  cries  for 
vengeance.1’ 

The  flower  of  the  Spanish  army 
was  serving  under  the  banners  ot 
the  enemy  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
The  iron  frontier  of  Spain  on  the 
north  east  was  in  the  hands  of 
French  garrisons.  The  metropolis 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior, 
and  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  were  occupied  by  100,000 
veteran  troops,  commanded  by 
able  and  experienced  officers.  The 
Spaniards  without  arms,  without 
ammunition,  and  without  a  pub¬ 
lic 
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lie  treasury,  were  abandoned  by 
their  government,  and  left  wholly  to 
themselves;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
grandees  and  other  persons  of  high 
distinction,  to  whom  they  might 
look  up  for  bringing  the  resources 
of  the  monarchy  into  one  uniform 
direction,  they  had  reason,  though 
not  quite  so  much  probably  as  they 
imagined,  to  consider  as  traitors  to 
their  country.  The  bands  of  so¬ 
ciety  were  broken  asunder.  There 
was  no  visible  mode  of  combining 
their  separate  force  into  any  regu¬ 
lar  plan  of  co-operation.  Yet,  un¬ 
der  all  these  circumstances,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  enter  on  a  con¬ 
flict  with  the  most  numerous  and 
most  warlike  nation  of  Europe, 
their  neighbours,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  subtlest  politician,  and 
first  general  of  the  age.  Nor  was 
this  an  arrogant  and  blind  pre- 
sumptiou;  a  mere  fit  of  passion,  or 
frantic  enthusiasm.  An  act  ot  pas¬ 
sion  or  phrenzy  may  be  committed 
by  a  single  person ;  not  by  a  great 
nation,  widely  spread  over  diffe¬ 
rent  and  distant  regions  and  coun¬ 
tries,  and  least  of  all  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  renowned  for  circumspec¬ 
tion,  foresight,  patience,  and  per¬ 
severance  in  designs  formed  on 
due  deliberation.  Though  deserted 
by  government,  they  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
and  in  one  another.  It  seemed  to 
be  deeply  impressed,  or  rather  in¬ 
born  in  their  minds,  that  however 
severe  the  conflict  might  be,  and 
how  much  soever  protracted,  tiic 
star  of  Spain  would  gain  the  as¬ 
cendant  at  last,  and  ultimately  con¬ 
duct  her  to  national  independence 
and  glory. 

This  confidence  of  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess,  under  circumstances  so  dis¬ 
couraging,  is  one  of  tiie  most  won¬ 
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derful,  if  not  the  most  wonderful 
feature  in  the  whole  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  general  rising 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  class,  sex,  or  age.  It 
was  universal.  It  predominated  in 
the  breasts  of  old  and  young,  of 
tillers  of  the  ground,  shepherds, 
shopkeepers,  monks,  and  women. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards, 
though  exaiied,  was  deliberate.  It 
was  the  confidence  of  men  who  had 
calmly  surveyed  the  mighty  power 
opposed  to  them ;  who  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  encounter  privations,  de¬ 
feats,  and  disasters ;  and  who  were 
persuaded,  that  by  bringing  con¬ 
stantly  into  play  all  their  means  of 
annoyance,  they  should  be  able  to 
exhaust  and  weary  out,  at  last,  the 
enemy  whom  they  were  unable  to 
subdue  by  a  direct  encounter. 

Tiie  first  circumstance  of  en¬ 
couragement,  that  would  naturally 
occur  to  the  Spaniards,  was  the 
geographical  position  and  great  ex  ¬ 
tent  of  their  country.  Its  Penin¬ 
sular  form  (for  Portugal  was  not 
only  a  congenial  and  friendly 
power,  but  part  of  the  same  coun¬ 
try)  secured  it  on  all  sides,  except 
that  of  the  Pyrennees,  a  natural 
rampart  of  no  inconsiderable  con¬ 
sequence,  from  being  invaded  by 
land,  and  combined  with  the  naval 
superiority  of  England,  the  sworn 
enemy  of  the  ruler  ot  France,  open¬ 
ed  a  safe  and  sure  communication 
with  her  colonies,  with  Great  Brie 
tain  and  Ireland,  with  Sweden  ;  and, 
in  short,  with  every  nation  on  tbe 
face  of  the  earth,  that  might  be 
disposed  to  espouse  and  maintain 
the  can  e  of  political  freedom  a- 
gainst  unprincipled  ambition  and  ag¬ 
gression.  Although  the  continent  of 
Europe  might  not  dare  to  give  any  di¬ 
rect  aid,  bv  declaring  war  against 
f  N  3  ]  the 
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the  common  oppressor,  yet  in  fact 
they  would,  even  France  herself 
not  excepted,  contribute  assistance, 
in  an  indirect  and  passive  manner, 
by  obliging  him  to  employ  a  great 
part  of  his  armies  in  watching  and 
beeping  them  in  subjection. 

The  principal  towns  and  sea¬ 
ports  of  Spain,  isolated  from  one 
another,  by  vast  distances,  were 
not  all  of  them  to  be  occupied  by 
an  invading  army,  however  numer¬ 
ous.  In  the  interior,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  north  of  Spam,  the  ground, 
in  many  parts,  is  hilly  and  broken, 
rising  into  lofty  mountains,  with  de¬ 
files  here  and  there,  and  in  some 
places,  even  towns  inaccessible  to 
artillery.  The  plains  of  the  two 
Castilles  and  Estramadura,  are 
scarcely  less  favourable  to  invad¬ 
ing  armies,  than  the  rugged  regions 
that  separate  them  from  the  rest  of 
Spain.  The  excessive  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  the  contagion  of  in¬ 
termittent  fevers,  would  be  more 
fatal  to  an  army  of  strangers,  than 
detachments  of  natives.  The  French 
would  have  to  encounter  a  great 
scarcity  of  provisions  and  forage, 
and  a  difficulty  of  transporting 
these  from  one  place  to  another. 

In  other  countries  Buonaparte 
had  supplied  his  magazines  from 
the  depots  of  the  countries  he  in¬ 
vaded,  improvidently  suffered  to 
fall  into  his  hands.  In  Spain,  no 
such  depbts  were  to  be  found.  Out 
of  evil  some  times  arises  good.  In 
former  times  there  had  been  in 
every  village  of  Spain  small  grana¬ 
ries,  called  posilos ,  where  the  farm¬ 
ers  were  obliged  to  deposit  every 
year  a  certain  portion  of  their  har¬ 
vest  as  a  security  against  famine. 
In  the  last  war  with  Portugal  go¬ 


vernment  had  drained  those  posi- 
tos  for  provisioning  the  army,  sent 
against  Portugal  in  1801,  and  fail¬ 
ed  in  its  promise  to  replenish  them. 
Nor  could  the  farmers  ever  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  confide  thereafter  any 
portion  of  their  grain  or  forage  to 
the  public  granaries. 

The  Spaniards,  of  proper  age, 
might  form  themselves  at  first  into 
small  bodies,  and  take  every  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  local 
knowledge  ;  and  when  they  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  quitting 
one  district,  or  province,  they  might 
retire  to  another.  They  could 
break  up  roads,  cut  down  bridges, 
intercept  convoys  and  intelligence, 
fall  on  the  enemy  on  his  hanks ;  and, 
in  short,  harass  him  in  all  possible 
ways,  without  allowing  him  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  repose  by  night  or  day*.  By 
degrees  smaller  would  be  organized 
into  larger  masses,  and  duly  trained 
until  their  local  and  raw  militia 
should  become  equal,  at  length,  to 
a  regular  army.  It  was  a  fortun¬ 
ate  circumstance,  that  the  Spanish 
armies  had  always  been  recruited 
upon  limited  service ;  by  which  means 
there  were  spread  over  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Spain  veterans  who  had 
been  trained  to  arms,  and  who 
could  now  train  others.  Nor  was 
it  the  least  favourable  circumstance 
to  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  that 
both  their  kings,  the  old  and  the 
new,  with  their  courtiers,  and  so 
many  suspicious  characters,  w'ere 
dancing  attendance  in  the  anticham¬ 
ber  of  king  Joseph,  at  Bayonne. — 
Add  to  all  these  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  Spaniards  were  pa¬ 
tient  under  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions,  and  many  of  them  accustom¬ 
ed  to  make  long  journies  on  foot. 


CHAP. 

•  *  Official  Paper,  entitled  precautions,  printed  and  published  by  the  Supreme 
J  unta  of  Seville.  See  State  Papers,  p.  333.  * 
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CHAP.  X. 


Impetuous  haste  and  Impolicy,  as  well  as  Perfidy  of  Buonaparte. — 
Astonishment  as  well  as  Admiration  excited  by  the  General  Insur¬ 
rection  in  Spain. — History  of  the  Insurrection  how  divided — Before 
the  Establishment  of  the  Provincial  Juntas. — After  their  Establish¬ 
ment  ;  and  Resolution  into  the  Supreme  Central  Junta. — Tragical 
End  of  Solano,  Marquis  Del  Socorro ,  Captain  General  of  Andalusia 
and  Governor  of  Cadiz. — Concert  and  Co-operation  between  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Patriots  and  British  Commanders  at  Sea  and  Land. — Admirable 
Harmony  among  all  the  Juntas. — Spanish  Proclamations,  admirable 
Compositions.— All  Classes  without  exception  enrolled  in  the  Insurrec¬ 
tion. — Circumstances  of  Encouragement  to  the  Spanish  Patriots  in  An¬ 
dalusia. —  Unconditional  Surrender  of  the  French  Fleet  in  the  Harbour 
of  Cadiz. — Insurrection  in  Portugal,  supported  and  encouraged  by 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton. — Alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between 
Spain  and  Portugal. — Deputies  from  different  Juntas  in  London . — 
Enthusiasm  of  Britain  in  the  Cause  of  Spain. 


JUST  at  the  time  when  all  Buo¬ 
naparte's  arrangements,  relating 
to  the  settlement  of  Spain  were 
completed,  and  waited  only  for  the 
sanction  of  the  junta  he  had  called 
to  Bayonne,  the  insurrection  broke 
owt  in  all  the  provinces  not  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  the  control  of  his 
arms.  What  emotions  must  the 
intelligence  of  this  have  excited  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Spaniards  at  Bayr 
onne,  and  at  the  castle  of  Marrac ! 
As  to  Buonaparte,  the  insurrection 
does  not  seem  to  have  given  him 
at  first  much  alarm.  The  sham 
national  assembly  was  held  at  Bay¬ 
onne;  the  new  constitution  laid  be¬ 
fore  it;  and  king  Joseph  sent  to 
Madrid,  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened  *.  Even  after  it  had  begun 


to  wear  a  very  serious  aspect  Buo¬ 
naparte  affected  to  regard  it  with 
indifference  and  contempt,  and  was 
at  great  pains,  by  means  of  his 
journals,  to  publish  that  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  world  ;  apprehending, 
not  without  reason,  that  a  serious 
and  effectual  resistance  of  his  usur¬ 
pations  in  Spain,  might  awaken  re¬ 
sistance  in  other  quarters. 

It  was  a  saying  among  the  an¬ 
cient  stoics,  that  it  was  a  great 
attainment  in  wisdom  to  know 
when  to  restrain,  and  when  to  give 
our  sentiments  the  impetus  of  pas¬ 
sion  f.  Tpere  was  never,  perhaps, 
a  character  that  was  more  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  importance  of  this  maxim 
than  Buonaparte:  one  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  simulation  and  dissimu- 

[N  4]  lation 


*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  not  till  the  20th  of  July,  when  Joseph  was 
presumed,  as  in  fact  he  did,  to  have  entered  Madrid,  that  Buonaparte,  having 
completed  as  lie  conceived  his  business,  quitted  Bayonne  to  proceed  to  Paris. 

t  A vs  x«*  A^oc*. 
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lation ;  who  could  reasou  more 
coolly,  or  on  some  occasions,  giv¬ 
ing  loose  to  all  his  sails,  rush 
on  his  object  with  greater  ar¬ 
dour.  But  in  his  conduct  to¬ 
wards  Spain  he  betrayed  the  com¬ 
mon  weakness  of  being  unhinged 
by  a  long  continued  flow  of  suc¬ 
cess.  To  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  protector  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  mediator  of  the  republic  of 
Switzerland,  it  was  plainly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indifference  what  individual 
collected  the  revenues  of  Spain  for 
the  benefit  of  France ;  except  that 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
might  have  been  expected  to  col¬ 
lect  those  of  America  for  some 
years  longer :  whereas  a  change  of 
dynasty  could  not  fail  to  endanger 
that  great  source  of  supply,  by  in¬ 
citing  those  provinces  to  pursue 
their  own  interest  and  greatness,  in 
obedience  to  the  very  dictates  of 
nature  *,  by  asserting  their  inde¬ 
pendence. 

It  is  true,  as  above  observed, 
that  the  guilty  mind  of  Buonapartg 
could  never  be  at  peace,  while 
such  a  crown  as  that  of  the  Spains 
and  the  Indies,  rested  on  the  head 
of  a  Bourbon.  But  the  impetu¬ 
ous  haste  with  which,  after  a  long 
scene  of  successful  treachery,  he 
threw  off  the  mask  of  friendship, 
and  in  violation  of  all  that  is  most 
sacred  among  men,  seized  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  royal  family,  was  in¬ 
defensible  on  any  ground  of  po¬ 
licy. 

He  might  have  gained  his  end  by 
means,  though  more  leisurely,  more 
secure.  He  had  gained  a  complete 


ascendancy  over  the  mind  and  con¬ 
duct  of  Ferdinand ;  as  is  fully 
proved  by  every  act  of  this  prince 
when  raised  to  the  throne,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  his  journey  to  Bayonne. 
The  power  and  influence  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  in  his  character  of  ally  and 
mediator,  w'ith  so  many  French 
troops  in  Spain,  which  might  be  re¬ 
inforced  on  various  pretences,  was 
unlimited.  It  was  in  his  power  to 
occupy  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Ferrol, 
St.  Andero,  and  other  ports,  and 
thus  to  cut  off  all  regular  and  sure 
communication  with  England.  By 
bestowing  as  a  gift,  on  Ferdinand, 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  might 
have  degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of 
his  subjects,  compelled  him  to  be¬ 
come,  like  his  father,  the  miserable 
instrument  of  French  rapacity,  and 
ultimately  like  him  to  abdicate  the 
throne  for  the  safety  of  his  person. 
In  a  word,  he  might  have  pursued 
any  conduct  but  that  which  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  the  pride  of  every 
Spaniard,  and  which  every  Spani¬ 
ard  considered  as  a  personal  insult. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
that  the  explosion  of  indignant  pa¬ 
triotism,  which  burst  forth  at  the 
same  moment  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  was  more  than  Buonaparte, 
or  any  one  could  have  expected. 
It  seems  to  have  astonished  even 
the  Spaniards  themselves. 

The  junta  of  Seville  looked 
upon  jt  to  be,  “  as  it  were,  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  heaven,  and  little  short 
of  miraculous  f.”  And  this,  by 
the  bye,  may  serve,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  as  an  apology  for  the  duke  of 
Infantado,  and  the  other  Spanish 
nobles,  who  accompanied  Ferdi¬ 
nand 


*'  See  Vol.  XLIX.  Hist.  Ecu.  p.  45.  Note, 
t  See  Manifesto  of  the  Junta  of  Seville,— State  Papers,  5 36. 
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nand  to  Bayonne.  They  might 
hare  thought  that  all  attempts  to 
oppose  Buonaparte  would  be  of  no 
avail,  and  tend  only  to  involve  the 
country  in  calamity  and  ruin. 

The  public  mind  was  in  a  state 
of  fermentation  ever  since  the  horrid 
2d  of  May,  and  commotions  and 
tumults  had  arisen  in  divers  places  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  gazette  of 
Madrid,  May  20th,  had  proclaimed 
throughout  the  land  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  crown  by  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.  in  favour  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  the  French,  that  there  was  a 
great  and  general  explosion.  The 
publication  of  the  gazette  was  quick¬ 
ly  followed  up  by  the  anniversary 
of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  tutelar  saint 
of  the  prince,  May  27th,  which 
awakened  all  the  sensibility  of  an 
ardent,  devout,  and  honourable  na¬ 
tion.  It  was  on  that  day  that  the 
insurrection  broke  out  in  most 
places. 

The  history  of  Spain  for  what  re¬ 
mains  of  i  808,  after  the  close  of 
the  month  of  May,  naturally  di¬ 
vides  itself  into  three  periods  :  — 
First,  that  previous  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  central  juntas;  second¬ 
ly,  that  during  the  government  of 
the  central  juntas;  and,  thirdly, 
that  under  the  supreme  and  central 
junta. 

The  events  of  the  first  of  these 
periods,  which  was  but  very  short, 
nr  rather  merely  transient,  were,  as 
usual,  in  similar  cases,  for  the  most 
part,  tlie  effects  of  popular  passion. 
Don  Miquel  de  Saavedra,  captain 
general  of  the  province  of  Valentia, 
w  here  the  insurrection  first  started, 
who  attempted  to  oppose  the  views 
of  the  insurgents,  was  put  to  death. 
The  insurgents  then  demanded, 
that  all  the  goods  belonging  to  the 
French  should  be  declared  to’  be 


forfeited,  and  their  persons  secured 
in  the  citadel.  A  few'  days  there¬ 
after  they  dragged  the  crew  of  a* 
French  ship,  w  hich  bad  been  pur¬ 
sued  by  an  English  frigate,  and 
sought  refuge  on  the  Spanish  coast, 
to  prison  ;  and  on  the  14fh  of  June, 
in  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  rage,  massa¬ 
cred  them.  At  Cuenca,  the  cor- 
regidor  and  the  intendant  were 
thrown  into  chains,  and  carried  off 
by  a  party  of  peasants.  The  go¬ 
vernor  of  Carthagena  was  murder¬ 
ed.  General  Truxillo,  governor  of 
Malaga/was  murdered,  at  Grenada. 
His  body  was  dragged  through  the 
streets,  cut  in  pieces,  and  after¬ 
wards  burnt.  The  French  consul 
at  Malaga,  Mornard,  and  some 
French  merchaijts  of  that  place, 
were  secured  on  the  4th  of  June 
from  the  fury  of  the  people,  in  the 
Moorish  castle  of  Gibralforo.  A 
great  quantity  of  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  taken  from  an  English  priva¬ 
teer  in  1800,  had  been  lodged  in  a 
warehouse  in  the  suburbs,  to  be 
sold.  On  the  20th  of  June  a  re¬ 
port  prevailed,  that  this  magazine 
had  been  purchased  by  the  French 
consul,  for  the  use  of  the  French 
army.  The  people  of  Malaga 
marched  to  the  castle,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  remonstrances 
of  the  deputy-governor,  and  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  guard,  burst  into  the 
castle,  pierced  their  victim  with  a 
thousand  daggers,  and  burned  bis 
dead  body  in  a  bonfire  made  of  the 
furniture  and  some  wrecks  of  the 
consul's  house.  The  depot  was 
broken  open,  and  all  that  it  con¬ 
tained  destroyed.  All  this  was 
done  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  the. 
part  of  the  municipal  government 
of  Malaga  to  prevent  it. 

The  tumult  was  at  last  quelled 
by  a  singular  expedient.  The  dean 
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and  chapter  fell  on  the  contri¬ 
vance  of  a  procession,  to  thank 
God  for  their  deliverance  from  the 
oppressor.  The  multitude  imme¬ 
diately  joined  the  procession,  and 
tranquillity  was  restored.  The  go¬ 
vernor  of  St.  Lucas  Barameda,  was 
massacred.  At  Jaen,  the  peasants 
murdered  the  corregidor,  and 
plundered  the  town. 

Similar  scenes  were  exhibited  in 
Estramadura  and  the  Castilles.  At 
Badajoz,  the  insurrection  broke 
out  May  30th,  and  was  in  an  in¬ 
stant  matured.  The  palace  of  the 
governor  was  assaulted.  The  in¬ 
surgents  demanded  arms,  to  be 
enrolled,  and  formed  into  a  regu¬ 
lar  body.  The  government,  with 
the  bishop,  appeared  at  the  balcony, 
exhorting  the  multitude  to  retire; 
but  in  vafn.  They  overpowered 
the  guard  of  the  palace,  rushed  in, 
seized  the  governor,  and  dragged 
him  as  far  as  the  Palm-gate, 
where  with  knives,  and  sticks,  they 
destroyed  him. 

At  Cadiz,  May  29th,  the  people 
rose  against  the  lieutenant  general 
Solano,  Marquis  Del  Socorro,  cap¬ 
tain  general  of  the  province  of  An¬ 
dalusia,  and  governor  of  the  city 
of  Cadiz.  The  marquis,  with  the 
Spanish  troops  under  his  command, 
had  been  recalled  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  flight  of  Charles  V. 
from  Aranjuez  to  Seville.  At 
Madrid,  lie  formed  an  intimate 
and"  confldental  connection  with 
Murat,  and  general  0‘Farrel,  an 
Irishman  in  the  Spanish  service, 
but  drawn  over  to  the  side  of  the 
French.  From  the  moment  that 
a  design  was  conceived  to  resist 
the  progress  of  the  French  in  Spain, 
every  eye  was  turned  to  Andalusia, 
admirably  situated,  by  its  situa- 
ation,  for  co-operation  with  the 
English,  and  possessing  the  harbor 


of  Cadiz,  and  the  founderies  of 
Seville.  Cadiz  was  divided,  though 
unequally,  by  a  French  party  and 
the  Spanish  patriots.  The  former 
consisted  of  French  merchants  and 
French  clerks  in  the  counting-houses, 
with  Le  Roy,  the  French  consul  at 
their  head;  and  admiral  Rosilly* 
with  the  other  officers  of  the  French 
fleet,  which  had  been  moored  in 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz  ever  since 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  composed  of  almost  all  the 
Spaniards,  the  English  merchants, 
and  those  also,  for  there  were 
some  of  other  nations. 

While  the  patriots  with  their 
allies  entered  into  a  correspondence 
and  concert  with  sir  Hugh  Dal- 
rymple,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  the 
English  admiral  Purvis,  and  general 
Castaros,  commander  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  camp  at  St.  Roch,  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  against  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  the  French  party  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  Madrid. 
Solano  came  in  post  haste  to  Cadiz, 
and  thundered  forth  proclamations 
against  all  who  should  have  any 
correspondence  with  the  English 
forces,  while  a  strong  detachment 
from  the  main  army  of  the  French 
at  Madrid  was  on  its  march  to 
Cadiz.  An  immense  number  of 
people,  May  29th,  conducted  by 
Spanish  officers  and  certain  mer¬ 
chants  of  Cadiz,  assembled  around 
the  governor’s  palace,  at  Chulana, 
a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Cadiz, 
demanding,  with  loud  cries,  “  arms 
and  ammunition/'  Solano  appear¬ 
ed  at  the  balcony,  and  in  a  long 
speech  tried  to  persuade  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  power  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  was  alto¬ 
gether  irresistable,  and  that,  if 
they  should  attempt  resistance  to 
his  will  by  force,  they  would  only 
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precipitate  their  own  destruction. 
They  heard  him  with  patience  a 
long  time ;  but  interrupted  him  at 
last,  by  repeating  their  cry  of 
“  arms  and  ammunition.  Long 
live  Ferdinand  VII.”  Arms  were 
brought  from  the  barracks,  and  a 
cannon  from  the  bulwarks.  The 
gates  of  the  palace  were  instantly 
forced  :  the  governor's  guard  was 
disarmed  r  Solano  himself,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  his  escape  by  the 
tops  of  the  houses,  was  seized  and 
dragged  into  the  street.  Even  in 
this  extremity,  he  proclaimed  the 
power  and  the  vengeance  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  and  declared,  “  that  he  was 
ready  to  die  in  the  cause  of  the 
grand  Napoleon.”  A  person  who 
was  near  him,  o’n  hearing  these 
words,  daslnd  his  brains  out  at 
one  blow  with  a  club. 

Some  excesses  were  committed 
in  the  provinces  of  Leon  and 
Asturias.  At  Corrunna,  in  Gallicia, 
general  Filangieri,  an  Italian  in 
the  Spanish  service,  because  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  mitigate  by  persua¬ 
sion  the  fury  of  the  peasantry, 
though  he  had  declared  on  the 
side  of  the  insurgents,  would  have 
been  shot,  if  an  artillery  officer 
had  not  slept  before  him,  and 
given  him  time  to  take  refuge  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Domingo. — 
On  the  1st  of  June,  the  people 
demanded  that  all  the  French  le- 
siding  at  Corrunna  should  be  ar¬ 
rested.  About  thirty  or  forty 
French  of  different  ranks  and  con¬ 
ditions,  were  taken  to  the  common 
goal,  but  their  property  was  not 
seized.  Straggling  parties  of  the 
French,  in  many  places  were  cut 
oft  by  the  peasants,  led  on  by 
monks. 

But,  as  already  observed,  the 
reign  of  mere  democracy  was  of 


extremely  short  duration.  The 
zeal  and  efforts  of  unconnected 
individuals,  were  quickly  brought 
into  unity  of  design  and  action, 
by  the  establishment  of  provincial 
juntas.  Even  before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  these,  the  popular  re¬ 
sentment  was  in  many  instances 
calmed  by  the  magistrates  and  the 
authority  of  good  and  respectable 
men  among  both  the  laity  and 
clergy.  There  is  no  instance  of  a 
popular  insurrection  so  widely  ex¬ 
tended,  and  provoked  by  such 
outrages  and  insults,  that  w'as  at¬ 
tended  with  so  few  calamities  as 
that  of  Spain.  The  horid  excesses 
just  enumerated,  are  but  as  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  when  compared  with 
the  torrents  of  innocent  blood  shed 
in  the  first  ebullitions  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  excesses  of  Spain 
were  as  much  underneath  the  en¬ 
ormities  of  France,  as  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  which  she  had  to  com¬ 
plain,  were  above  any  that  the 
French  were  subjected  to  under 
the  mild  and  beneficent  reign  of 
Lewis  XVI. 

What  remained  to  the  Spani¬ 
ards  of  their  ancient  constitution 
of  government,  congenial  with  po-r 
pular  liberty,  presented  means  .  of 
collecting  the  public  sentiments,  and 
forming  a  concert  of  will  and 
power,  without  having  recourse  to 
innovations,  for  the  most  part  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  always  accompanied 
with  confusion.  The  municipal 
government  of  the  tow  ns  of  Spain, 
though  complicated,  w'ore  in  ge¬ 
neral  an  air  of  popular  repre¬ 
sentation.  Wherever  there  were 
2000  householders,  four  deputies 
and  a  syndic  were  named  by  the 
people,  and  formed  part  of  the 
town  council. — On  the  2/th  of 
May,  there  was  a  convention  at 
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Seville  of  the  magistrates,  the 
constituted  authorities,  and  the  most 
respectable  of  the  inhabitants  of 
all  classes.  This  convention,  by 
common  consent,  elected  a  su¬ 
preme  provincial  junta. 

The  supreme  council  of  Seville, 
laying  hold  of  some  statutes  in  their 
constitution  which  authorized  their 
rejecting  the  orders  of  the  supreme 
council  of  Madrid,  when  that  ca¬ 
pital  should  be  in  the  hands  of  fo¬ 
reign  troops,  assumed  an  indepen¬ 
dent  authority  in  the  name  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.  whom  they  proclaimed 
king, and  declared  waragainstFrance. 
Supreme  juntas  were  also  formed  in 
the  same  manner,  in  all  the  other 
provinces  not  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  pressure  of  the  French.  But 
it  was  necessary,  a*  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  give  the  oyaone  forces  of 
all  the  provinces  tire  same  direction  ; 
otherwise,  instead  of  harmonious  co¬ 
operation,  they  might  counteract 
each  other,  and  throw  all  things 
into  confusion.  The  lead  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  was  there¬ 
fore  taken  by  the  supreme  junta 
ot  Seville;  which,  with  a  happy 
audacity  assumed,  and  for  a  time 
exercised,  all  the  functions  of  sover¬ 
eign  authority.  Without  entang¬ 
ling  themselves  in  any  disputes 
that  might  arise  from  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  contingent  events,  and 
diversity  of  opinion,  concerning  po¬ 
litical  reforms,  they  declared  “  that 
their  only  object  was,  that  Spain 
might  preserve  its  integrity  and 
independence  for  its  lord  and 
king,  Ferdinand  VII.  on  whose  safe 
return,  he,  with  the  supreme  go¬ 
vernment,  would  determine  what 
might  be  his  royal  will,  either  by 
commanding  a  general  assembly 
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of  the  Cortes,  or  by  such  other 
means  as  his  prudence  might  sug¬ 
gest  for  facilitating  the  reform  of 
abuses  and  the  general  happiness 
of  the  kingdom,  securing  it  on 
foundations  firm  and  subject  to  no 
change.  For  the  present,  all  the 
provinces  of  Spain  ought  to  confine 
themselves  to  this  general  expres¬ 
sion,  hereditary  succession,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  monarchy.”  The  junta  of  Se¬ 
ville  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
counteract  the  machinations  of  the 
emissaries  of  Buonaparte,  and  other 
evil-minded  persons,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  propagate’  a  belief  that 
Andalusia  affected  a  superiority 
over  the  other  provinces.  Any 
such  thought,  they  declared,  and 
repeated  their  declasatiou,  had 
been  far  from  them.  Although 
the  general  good  of  ihe  nation  hiid 
been  their  guide,  and  as  it  were  the 
soul  of  all  their  actions,  certain 
circumstances  peculiar  to  Andalusia 
evinced  the  propriety  of  the  conduct 
adopted  by  the  junta  of  Seville. 
Veteran  troops  were  more  numer¬ 
ous  in  that  province  than  in  other 
parts,  and  thus  an  army  could  be 
formed  in  a  shorter  time.  It  pos¬ 
sessed  the  only  foundery  of  cannon 
in  the  kingdom,  and  arms  and  am¬ 
munition  in  a  certain  degree  of 
abundance.'  The  superior  opu¬ 
lence,  and  other  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  offered  resources  which 
other  provinces  wanted.  The  fa¬ 
mous  English  fortress  of  Gibraltar, 
was  situate  in  Andalusia.  That 
fortress,  and  the  English  squadron 
cruizing  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits,  were  now  happily  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  resources  of 
Andalusia*. 


*  State  Papers,  p.  336, 
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Various  provinces  acquiesced  in 
the  authority  assumed  by  the  junta 
of  Seville,  nor  was  it  ever  opposed 
by  any  of  them :  though  parti¬ 
cular  juntas  were  established  in 
the  respective  provinces  for  main¬ 
taining  order,  and  calling  forth 
their  resources  in  support  of  the 
common  cause.  It  was  a  fine,  as 
well  as  wonderful  spectacle,  to  be¬ 
hold  so  great  a  number  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  at  the  same  moment,  with¬ 
out  consulting  each  *  other,  not 
only  agreeing  in  opinion  on  the 
great  and  leading  political  points,  hut 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
ought  to  act,  forming  the  same 
wishes,  taking  the  same  measures, 
and  establishing  the  same  form  of 
government ;  this  being  the  most 
suitable  and  convenient  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  each  province. 

Every  tiling  done  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  at  this  period,  wore  the 
twofold  character  of  heroism  aud 
wisdom.  Abandoned  to  themselves, 
they  had  to  provide  against  inter¬ 
nal  disunion  and  anarchy,  as 
well  as  external  aggression.  They 
were  well  aware  that  the  enemy 
would  attempt  to  create  divisions, 
i  by  creating  a  diversity  of  opinions 
and  pretensions.  All  classes,  there¬ 
fore,  were  obedient  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  juntas,  without  so  much 
!  as  hinting,  for  the  present,  at  any 
other  changes  than  what  their  un¬ 
precedented  and  most  critical  situ¬ 
ation  imperiously  demanded.  The 
different  juntas  were  animated  by 
one  spirit  of  national  indignation, 
and  ready  to  adopt  whatever  mea¬ 
sures  apjieared  to  be  the  result  of 
the  greatest  wisdom.  All  topics 
that  might  entangle  them  in  dis¬ 
putes,  that  might  lead  to  coldness 
and  mistrust,  or  the  appearance  of 
it,  between  one  provincial  junta  and 


another,  or  towards  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  of  men,  were  carefully  avoided. 
The  council  of  Castille  had  sanc¬ 
tioned  all  the  edicts  of  Murat,  or 
rather  his  master,  Buonaparte.  But 
allowance  w  as  made  for  the  state  of 
coercion  in  which  they  were.  It 
was  observed  to  them  indeed,  in 
different  addresses,  that  it  might 
have  become  men  of  virtue  to  have 
fled  from  Madrid,  to  some  of  the 
armed  bodies  of  their  countrymen. 
But  when,  on  the  restraint  being  re¬ 
moved,  they  threw  all  their  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  patriots,  they 
were  hailed  and  respected  as  the  true 
friends  of  their  country,  and  all  was 
forgotten.  Similar  indulgence  was 
extended  to  such  of  the  Spanish 
junta  at  Bayonne,  and  nobles  that 
had  accompanied  Ferdinand  to 
that  place  of  confinement,  as  de¬ 
serted  the  cause  of  Joseph  as  soon 
as  it  was  in  their  power,  and  joined 
their  countrymen  inarms.  In  truth, 
the  extreme  imprudence  with  which 
so  great  a  number  of  persons  of 
tiie  first  rank  in  Spain  committed 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  such 
a  character  as  Buonaparte,  cannot 
be  altogether  excused.  But  it  w'a$ 
not  in  their  power,  when  once  in 
his  hands,  to  extricate  themselves, 
or  to  oppose  any  effectual  resist¬ 
ance  to  tiie  will  of  the  tyrant.  And 
the  best  way  to  counteract  his 
wishes  and  his  hopes,  perhaps, 
was,  to  assume  an  appearance  of 
acceeding  to  them.  By  flattering 
him  on  the  immensity  of  his  power, 
and  holding  forth  the  facility  with 
which  he  might  accomplish  his  pro¬ 
jects,  they  might  lead  him  into  a 
snare,  and  prepare  the  way  for  his 
discomfiture.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  smallness  of  the  force  sent  into 
Spain,  in  comparison  of  that  which 
had  been  led  forth  by  Buonaparte 
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himself  against  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  nobles,  and  deputies  at 
Bayonne,  did  not  discourage,  but 
on  the  contrary,  encourage  an  idea 
which  seems  all  along  to  have  been 
entertained  by  the  tyrant,  that  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  success  of  the 
numerous  emissaries  employed  to 
corrupt  the  persons  supposed  to 
have  the  most  influence  with  the 
people,  the  very  terror  of  his  arms 
would  be  sufficient  to  retain  the 
Spanish  nation  in  awe  and  subjec¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  Spaniards,  like 
a  flock  of  timid  sheep,  would  rea¬ 
dily  obey  any  one  he  should  ap¬ 
point  to  the  throne.  Persons  of  a 
suspicious  disposition,  might  have 
their  doubts  about  the  purity  and 
intention  of  both  the  Bayonne  junta, 
and  the  grandees  that  accompanied 
Ferdinand  thither.  But,  what  was 
good  policy,  there  was  no  public 
expression  of  such  a  sentiment.  And 
on  the  whole,  it  w  ould  occur  to  the 
charitably  disposed  and  the  candid 
part  of  the  nation,  that  there  are 
circumstances  in  which  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  human  nature  may  natu¬ 
rally  look  for  excuse  in  necessity, 
and  when  even  virtue  herself,  with¬ 
out  a  blush,  may  have  recourse  to 
simulation  and  dissimulation. 

By  this  temperate  and  wise  con¬ 
duct  all  were  united  in  one  frater¬ 
nity.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
the  clergy  of  all  conditions,  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  artizans,  and  labour¬ 
ers,  all  presented  themselves  volun¬ 
tarily  to  be  enrolled  in  the  public 
service.  There  was  yet  another 
class  of  volunteers,  of  which  we 
find  frequent  mention,  not  only  in 
the  papers  of  the  day,  published  in 
various  forms  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  in  the  French  bulletins,  namely, 
the  literary  class ;  the  class  of  stu¬ 


dents  and  professors  in  the  univer¬ 
sity,  which  w'as  very  numerous. 
There  were  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  universities  in  Spain,  and  seve¬ 
ral  of  them  crowded  with  numbers 
of  students,  little  short  of  those 
that  were  wont  to  resort  to  our 
English  universities  before  a  stand¬ 
ing  army  constantly  on  the  increase, 
a  navy  also  still  increasing,  colonies 
and  commerce  no  longer  thought 
below  a  gentleman,  attracted  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  English  youth 
at  an  early  period  of  life  to  the 
walks  of  business  and  of  ambition. 
Of  the  companies  of  students,  some 
were  called  the  company  of  Brntus, 
others  the  company  of  Cato ,  the 
company  of  the  People, arid  by  other 
allusions  to  the  great  cause  of 
freedom.  On  their  standards  was 
inscribed  Liberty  or  Death  t 

The  courage  of  this  literary  class 
is  noticed  in  the  French,  as  wrell  as 
the  Spanish  accounts  of  occur¬ 
rences.  The  companies  formed  of 
the  monks  and  armed  peasants, 
bore  the  names  of  saints.  Many  of 
the  standards  bore  the  device  of 
the  French  eagle,  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  lion  of  Spain.  Among  the 
higher  clergy,  there  were  many  who 
entered  at  once  into  the  military 
spirit.  The  bishop  of  St.  Andero 
wore  always  a  cutlass  at  his  side. 
Though  it  was  not  among  the  highest 
ranks,  as  already  noticed,  that,  the 
patriotic  ardour  was  the  greatest, 
there  wrere  not  a  few'  exceptions. 
Among  these,  at  this  stage  of  out 
narrative,  it  is  due  to  most  distin¬ 
guished  talents  and  virtues,  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Cond6  de  Montejo,  who 
spent  bis  whole  time,  with  very 
short  intervals  for  sleep  and  other 
refreshment,  in  animating,  instruct¬ 
ing,  and  directing  his  countrymen, 
by  writing,  and  by  traversing  Spain 

in 
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in  different  directions,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conversing  with  the  diffe¬ 
rent  juntas,  and  the  individuals  of 
the  greatest  authority  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces.  An  host  of  ad¬ 
mirable  writers  sprung  up  in  Spain, 
where  their  existence  was  not  ima¬ 
gined.  The  Spaniard,  silent  by 
disposition,  and  concentrating  his 
ideas,  acquires  both  precision  of 
thought  and  propriety  of  expres¬ 
sion;  a  laconic,  antithetical,  and 
pointed  brevity.  How  different 
this  from  the  loquacity,  the  rer- 
bia^e  of  the  French*  !  Specimens 
of  Spanish  eloquence,  involving  the 
closest  reasoning,  in  a  continued 
stream  of  passion,  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Chroniclef,  in 
Spanish  proclamations,  and  in  all 
the  Spanish  state  papers.  Never 
before  was  Buonaparte  treated  in 
such  a  style!  No  polite  circumlocu¬ 
tions  and  reserves!  no  diplomatic 
courtesies  !  no  professions  of  high 
consideration!  no  management  or 
caution,  indicating  doubt  or  fear. 
The  patriots  pour  on  the  inhuman 
and  perfidious  monster  undisguised 
i  reproach,  unqualified  abhorrence, 
and  menaces  of  revenge. 

Ever}  incentive  that  could  be 
drawn  from  the  religious  character 
of  the  Spaniards,  was  employed  to 
rouse  the  people  to  arms.  A  pro¬ 
clamation  from  his  holiness  the 
pope,  Pius  VH.  to  the  Spanish  ca¬ 
tholics,  together  with  a  civil  cate- 
j  chism,  or  brief  compendium  of  the 
obligations  of  a  good  Spaniard,  was 
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industriously  circulated  in  every 
province,  town,  village,  and  hamlet. 
Sermons  were  preached  by  the  bi¬ 
shops  in  favour  of  the  good  cause, 
and  extracts  from  them  printed 
and  published.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  parochial  schools  being 
established  throughout  all  Spain, 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  though 
restrained  by  the  inquisition  from  in¬ 
discriminate  reading,  can  both  read 
aiid  write.  The  juntas,  in  tlieir 
proclamations  to  the  people,  talk 
very  gravely  (we  do  not  say  impoli- 
tically  or  improperly)  of  the  patro¬ 
nage  and  protection  to  he  expected 
from  their  Lady  of  the  Pillae. 
Nor  were  pious  frauds  disdained. 
At  Valladolid,  Saragossa,  Valentia, 
and  Seville,  miracles  were  solemnly 
proclaimed,  and  by  those  to  whom 
such  proclamations  were  addressed, 
seriously  believed. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  juntas, 
used  all  means  for  exciting  and 
forming  the  whole  mass  of  the 
male  population  of  a  reasonable 
age  to  arms,  and  calling  forth  all 
the  resources  of  the  peninsula,  they 
recommended  their  cause,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  favour,  and  aid,  and. 
co-operation  of  all  nations  inimi¬ 
cal  to  -usurpation,  and  friends  to 
the  rights  of  independent  states 
and  kingdoms.  The, supreme  junta 
of  Asturias  invited  the  Poles,  Ita¬ 
lians,  and  Portuguese,  bearing  arm* 
in  the  ranks  of  the  French,  to  come 
to  their  mountains,  and  join  the 
standard  of  freedom  J. 

The 


*  As  the  French  has  become  the  general  language  of  Europe,  and  is  that  nfmanv 
fine  writers,  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  generally  iearnt ;  yet  it  is  ridiculous  to  be  at 
so  much  pains  and  expence  as  so  many  silly  people  are,  about  acquiring  the  true 
Parisian  pronunciation  of  French.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  most  people  to  under¬ 
stand  if  in  writing  ;  and  for  all  to  make  themselves  understood  in  it.  To  be  anxi¬ 
ous  about  the  true  Parisian  pronunciation  of  French,  is  a  most  extravagant  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  court  of  Buonaparte. 

t  Pp.  248 — 257.  $  See  Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p,  249, 
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The  junta  of  Seville,  May  29, 
invited  the  co-operation  of  the 
Frenclvriation,  and  all  the  province's 
subject  to  it. — “  Come  to  us,  and 
you  shall  find  valour,  generosity, 
and  true  honour.” — The  same  junta, 
May  30th,  concluded  an  address  to 
the  Portuguese  nation  in  these 
words:  “  Your  country  is  not  in 
danger — the  danger  is  past.  Hasten 
to  arms  for  its  deliverance  and  re¬ 
storation.  Share  in  the  gloiy  of 
setting  an  example  to  nations  groan¬ 
ing  under  oppression.”  Missioners 
were  sent,  and  a  secret  correspon¬ 
dence  and  understanding  entered 
into,  or,  as  was  affirmed  by  the 
Austrians  at  the  time,  only  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  entered  into  with  the  court 
of  Vienna. 

But  it  was  to  the  English  nation 
and  the  Spanish  colonies  that  the 
Spanish  patriots  looked  for  the  most 
cordial,  prompt,  and  efficient  assist¬ 
ance  :  nor  were  their  hopes  deceived. 

After  the  tragical  end  of  Solano, 
the  lieutenancy-general  of  Andalu¬ 
sia  and  government  of  Cadiz  were 
conferred  by  the  supreme  junta  of 
Seville,  that  now  exercised  all  the 
powers  of  government,  on  Don 
Thomas  Moria.  Moria  was  a  per¬ 
son  of  great  talents,  as  well  as  a 
decided  and  vigorous  character. 
With  equal  wisdom,  promptitude, 
and  firmness,  he  had  saved  Cadiz 
and  Spain  from  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  in  1804,  by  shutting  up  all 
the  churches  of  Cadiz  and  its  vici¬ 
nity,  in  opposition  to  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  both  the  monks  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  secular  clergy, 
who  considered  this  as  an  act  of 
sacrilege,  and  against  the  advice  of 
the  Spanish  physicians  too,  who 
maintained  that  it  was  useless.  He 
had  been  long  odious  to  the  nobility 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  his 


manners,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
prince  of  peace.  But,  as  his  great 
rival  and  adversary,  general  O’Far- 
rel,  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of 
the  French,  his  subsequent  decla¬ 
rations  of  irreconcilable  hatred  to 
that  party  were  believed  to  be  sin¬ 
cere. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  concert  above  mentioned 
between  general  Castanos  and  the 
patriots  of  Cadiz  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  commanders  of  the  British 
forces  at  Gibraltar  and  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  on  the  other  ;  lord  Col- 
lingwood  arrived  with  ships  to  take 
the  command  of  the  English  fleet 
off  Cadiz,  and  general  Spencer  with 
five  or  six  English  regiments  from 
Gibraltar,  and  the  two  Swiss  regi¬ 
ments  of  Meuron  and  Wattenvilie. 
Lord  Collingwood  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  reduction  of  the 
French  fleet :  but  Moria  very  pro¬ 
perly  determined,  that  this  should 
be,  exclusively,  an  achievement  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  French  ships 
lay  in  the  canal  of  the  arsenal  in 
such  a  position,  that  they  were  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  cannon  of  the 
castles  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  off  Cadiz.  But  gunboats, 
bomb-vessels,  and  tremendous  bat¬ 
teries,  constructed  on  the  isle  of  Leon 
and  near  fort  Louis,  soon  reduced 
admiral  Rosilly  to  surrender  (June 
14,)  the  French  fleet,  after  offering 
in  vain  terms  of  capitulation.  The 
French  fleet  consisted  of  five  ships 
of  the  line,  of  seventy-four  guns,  one 
frigate,  and  four  thousand  seamen 
and  mariners. 

Advice  having  been  received, 
that  a  small  detachment  of  French 
had  assembled  at  Tavira,  to  enter 
Spain  by  the  river  Guadiana,  gene¬ 
ral  Spencer,  with  the  small  detach¬ 
ment  under  his  command,  at  the 

entreaty 
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entreaty  of  general  Morla,  imme¬ 
diately  set  sail  for  the  Guadiana, 
and  landed  his  troops  at  Agamonte. 
Three  ships  had  already  been  sent 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana  by 
admiral  Purvis.  In  consequence 
of  these  movements,  the  French 
retired  in  all  directions  on  Lisbon, 
with  the  exception  of  some  weak 
detachments,  left  to  occupy  the 
small  forts  and  other  positions  on 
that  side  of  Portugal.  The  Portu¬ 
guese,  animated  by  the  presence  of 
the  English,  and  the  example,  as 
well  as  addresses  of  the  Spaniards, 
every  where  rose  against  the 
French.  Deputations  were  sent 
from  every  part  of  Portugal  to  ad¬ 
miral  sir  Charles  Cotton,  command¬ 
ing  the  naval  forces  of  Britain  in 
that  quarter,  soliciting  succours. 
The  admiral,  with  due  frankness, 
immediately  replied  :  “  Agreeably 
to  your  desires,  I  send  you  ships, 
troops,  arms,  and  ammunition ; 
and  have  given  orders  for  hoisting 
the  flag  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  of  Portugal,  around 
which  the  whole  Portuguese  nation 
ought  instantly  to  rally,  and  take 
up  arms  in  a  cause  at  once  so  just 
and  so  glorious.  To  secure  success, 
unanimity  is  necessary.  Unite  your¬ 
selves  with  your  brave  friends  and 
i  neighbours,  the  Spaniards.  Suffer 
not  yourselves  to  be  either  intimi¬ 
dated  by  threats  or  seduced  by  pro¬ 
mises.  From  the  experience  of 
some  months,  you  must  have  learnt 
how  to  estimate  the  friendship  of 
the  French.  It  is  to  the  fidelity 
and  the  succours  of  the  English, 
seconded  by  your  own  energies, 
Jthat  you  are  to  owe  the  restoration 
of  your  prince,  and  the  indepen- 
Vol.  L. 


deuce  of  your  country/’ — On  board 
the  Hibernia,  off  the  Tagus ,  July 
4,  1808. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  the  noble  efforts  of  the 
Spaniards  were  immediately  follow¬ 
ed  by  peace,  harmony,  and  friend¬ 
ship  between  that  nation  and  Great 
Britain,  her  allies.  Proclamations 
of  peace  and  amity  with  England 
and  her  ally  Sweden,  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  juntas*  ;  and,  as  for 
England,  whatever  power  was  at 
waf  with  the  common  enemy  of 
Europe,  was  at  peace  with  England. 
It  never  occurred,  as  was  declared 
by  Mr.  Canning,  to  the  English  mi¬ 
nisters,  to  consider  ourselves  as  in  a 
state  of  hostility  to  Spain.  Preli¬ 
minaries  of  a  new  and  perpetual 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
between  the  two  nations  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  were  signed  at 
Oporto,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  and  the  prince  regent  of  Por¬ 
tugal^  July  14,  1808.  The  bishop 
of  Oporto,  president  of  the  junta 
of  government  of  that  city,  which, 
Lisbon  as  well  as  Madrid  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  seems  to 
have  taken  a  pattern  from  Seville, 
signed  the  treaty  in  the  name  of 
the  prince. — The  Portuguese  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Algarve  and  Alentejo 
placed  themselves  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  protection  of  the  junta  of 
Seville.  So  also  did  the  Canary  isles, 
to  which  the  junta  had  transmitted 
the  earliest  possible  intelligence  of 
the  turn  that  affairs  had  taken  m 
the  Peninsula.  They  also  deter¬ 
mined  to  dispatch  envoys  and  com¬ 
missioners  to  the  transmarine  esta¬ 
blishments  of  Spain  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  and  West  Indies,  and  in  Asia, 

[  O  ]  *  inviting 


*  The  proclamation  of  Asturias 
the  rest,  State  Papers,  p. 


Oviedo,  June  20,  1308,  is  given  as  a  sample  of 
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inviting  them  to  unite  with  their 
brethren  in  Old  Spain,  for  preserv¬ 
ing  the  integrity  and  independency 
of  the  monarchy  for  their  lord  and 
king  Ferdinand  VII.  For  accom¬ 
plishing  this  end,  they  applied  to 
lord  Collingwood  for  a  passport  to 
a  frigate  and  four  advice-boats ; 
and  also  for  a  corvette  to  carry  out 
a  number  of  officers,  whose  pre¬ 
sence  was  necessary  in  the  Aineri- 

_  %s 

can  colonies.  They  preferred  an 
English  to  a  Spanish  ship  for  oon- 
veying  the  officers,  because  it  would 
be  a  proof  of  peace  and  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  Their 
demand  was  immediately  complied 
with,  and  all  the  vessels,  after  a  short 
and  pleasant  voyage,  reached  their 
destination.  Vessels  had  been  sent 
before  with  a  number  of  proclama¬ 
tions  by  king  Joseph ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  fell  into  the 
hands  of  English  ships  of  war: 
the  crews  of  one  or  two  that  reach¬ 
ed  the  coast  of  Spanish  America, 
were  imprisoned  by  the  colonists, 
and  the  proclamations  of  Joseph 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  Application  was  also  made, 
June  12,  to  lord  Collingwood,  by 
the  government  of  Cadiz,  for  a 
frigate  to  conduct  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  supreme  junta  of 
Seville,  to  England,  in  order  to 
treat  with  his  majesty’s  ministers, 
on  matters  of  great  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  to  both  countries.  As  the 
admiral  who  commanded  in  the 
port  of  Cadiz  was  one  of  the  de¬ 
puties,  lord  Collingwood  thought 
it  proper,  that  his  departure  should 
be  delayed  till  the  surrender  of  the 
French  ships  in  the  harbour  :  with¬ 
in  two  or  three  days  after  which, 
the  deputies  set  sail  in  the  Revenge 
frigate  for  England,  where  they 
arrived  in  safety  on  the  24th  of 


July.  Long  before  their  arrival  de¬ 
puties  had  appeared  in  London, 
from  the  principality  of  Asturias, 
bearing  the  first  certain  intelligence 
of  the  insurrection  in  Spain,  and 
soliciting  the  aid  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  ;  a  circumstance  that,  not 
unnaturally,  led  the  periodical  jour¬ 
nalists  to  state  that  the  standard  of 
liberty  in  Spain,  was  first  raised  in 
Asturias.  The  insurrection  was  al¬ 
most  simultaneous.  But,  if  it  were 
of  any  importance  to  ascertain  the 
priority  of  a  few  days,  it  might  be 
observed,  that  the  insurrection  first 
broke  out  in  Valentia. 

On  the  pth  of  June,  six  Spanish 
gentlemen,  having  at  their  head  the 
viscount  de  Materosa  and  Don  Die<ro 

i  o 

de  la  Vega,  arrived  in  London,  and 
they  were  followed  by  a  succession  of 
deputies,  or  envoys  from  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  both  Spanish  and  Portugueze, 
Peace  was  proclaimed  with  Spain  in 
the  London  Gazette  of  the  5th  of 
July.  The  Spanish  prisoners  in  our 
jails,  to  the  number  ofseveral  thou¬ 
sands,  were  set  free,  cloathed,  and 
sent  borne  to  join  their  brethren  in 
arms.  The  British  arsenals,  fleetsand 
squadrons,  and  treasures:  all  that 
Spain  could  demand,  or  England  af¬ 
ford,  was  without  hesitation  or  the 
smallest  delay  liberally  granted.  The 
ministry  were  neither  remiss  nor  par¬ 
simonious,  whereto  be  alert  and  pro¬ 
fuse  was  to  be  universally  popular, 
from  the  king  on  the  throne  to  the 
beggar  on  the  highways  and  streets. 
In  the  cause  of  the  Peninsula  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
seemed  ready  to  rise  in  a  mass,  as  well 
as  the  natives  of  that  noble  country. 
They  hailed  the  dawn  of  liberty, 
and  stood  in  admiration  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  emigrants  from 
France,  prone  to  grasp  at  appear¬ 
ances  infinitely  less  promising,  ex- 
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pressed  tlieir  sensibility,  in  extrava¬ 
gant  and  poetical  language,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  nothing  more  than 
what  they  felt.  “  The  Spaniards, 
they  said,  were  worthy  to  contend 
for  the  cause  of  liberty,  law,  mo¬ 
narchy,  honour,  and  God. — Spain 
raises  the  standard  of  liberty,  and 
all  nature  revives,  —The  spirit  of 
party  is  mute;  the  most  inveterate 
i  hatreds  extinct ;  enthusiam  has  ba¬ 
nished  the  spirit  of  opposition  ;  the 
walls  of  Westminster  ball  are  asto¬ 
nished  at  seeing,  for  the  first  time, 
a  perfect  unity  of  sentiments, 
words,  and  actions*/’ 

The  first  supply  to  the  Spanish 
patriots,  which  was  sen  within  a 
i  few  days  after  the  arrival  ot  the 
Asturian  deputies,  consisted  in  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
in  dollars,  five  thousand  muskets, 
thirty  thousand  pikes,  and  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  powder  and  balls. 
Materosa’s  secretary  was  sent  home, 
together  with  three  British  officers  of 
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rank,  with  these  succours,  with  as¬ 
surances  that  others  should  be  sent 
from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  troops, 
and  whatever  the  patriots  might 
need.  A  promise  w  hich  was  ful¬ 
filled  faithfully. 

The  deputies  were  splendidly  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  city  of  London* 
the  bank,  and  other  public  bodies, 
as  well  as  by  individuals  of  great 
distinction.  Subscriptions  w7ere  0- 
pened  in  London,  Liverpool,  Bris¬ 
tol,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
Cork,  Waterford,  and  many  other 
places,  for  supporting  the  cause  of 
Spain,  and  several  military  corps, 
militia  and  volunteers,  offered  their 
services.  The  supreme  junta  of 
Asturias,  did  not  fail,  in  a  gazette, 
dated  Oviedo,  June  30,  to  publish 
with  expressions  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  gratitude,  the  generosity  of 
the  English  nation.  The  same  sen¬ 
timents,  on  various  occasions,  were 
expressed  with  the  same  warmth 
by  the  other  juntas. 


*  L’Ambign,  No,  187;  p,  483. 
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Situation  of  the  Spanish  Provinces  at  the  breaking'  out  of  the  Insurrec¬ 
tion. — Precautions  recommended  to  the  Spanish  Nation  bp  the  Junta 
of  Seville. — Computation  of  the  Numbers  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
Forces — How  these  were  distributed.— Battle  of  Bay  ten  and  sur¬ 
render  of  t be  French  Army  under  General  Dupont , — General  Mon- 
eey  repulsed  with  great  Loss  from  Valenti  a. — Siege  of  Saragossa. — 
The  Siege  raised. — Transactions  in  Catalonia . — Duhesme  lays  Siege 
to  Gerona. — Repulsed .- — Lays  waste  the  Country  around  Barcelona , 
— - His  Rapacity  and  Cruelty. — Operations  in  the  North  of  Spain. — - 
Battle  of  Cabezon ;  and  of  Medina  Del  Rio  Seco. — Retreat  of  King 
Joseph  from  Madrid. 


OF  the  fourteen  provinces  into 
which  Spain  is  divided,  four 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  after  the 
insurrection  had  broken  out,  were 
incontestably  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  These  were  Navarre,  Bis¬ 
cay,  and  the  Two  Caslilles.  The 
French  were  likewise,  as  already 
noticed,  in  possession  of  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Barcelona.  A  paper, 
fraught  with  the  greatest  political 
prudence,  was  published  on  the  last 
day  ot  May,  by  the  junta  of  Se¬ 
ville,  under  the  title  of  “  PRE¬ 
CAUTIONS  which  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  observe  throughout  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces  of  Spain,  in  the 
•  necessity  to  which  they  have  been 
driven  by  the  French,  for  resisting 
the  unpjst  and  violent  possession 
which  their  armies  are  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  take  ot  the  kingdom*.”  In 
that  paper  it  was  observed,  among 
other  most  judicious  counsels,  that 
as  a  combined  union  of  plans  was 
the  soul  of  every  well  concerted 
enterprize,  and  that  which  alone 


could  promise  and  facilitate  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue,  it  appeared  indispen¬ 
sable,  that  there  should  be  three 
generalissimos,  who  should  act  in 
concert  with  each  other;  one  who 
should  command  in  the  four  king¬ 
doms  or  provinces  of  Andalusia,  in 
Murica,  and  Lower  Estramadura ; 
another  in  Valeutia,  Arragon,  and 
Catalonia;  a  third  in  Navarre,  Bis- 
cav,  Asturias,  and  the  North  of  Old 
Castiile.  Each  of  these  generals 
and  generalissimos  would  form  ail 
army  of  regular  troops  and  pea¬ 
santry  united,  and  put  himself  in  a 
situation  to  undertake  enterprizes, 
and  to  succour  t lie  most  exposed 
points  ;  always  keeping  up  a  fre¬ 
quent  communication  with  the  other 
generalissimos,  in  order  that  all 
might  act  by  common  accord,  and 
assist  one  another.  Madrid  aud  La 
Mancha,  required  an  especial  ge¬ 
neral,  to  concert  and  execute  the 
enterprizes  which  their  particular 
local  situation  demanded.  His  only 
object  would  be,  to  embarrass  the 

enemy's 
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enemy’s  armies,  to  take  away  or  cut 
off  their  provisions,  to  attack  them 
in  flan!  v  am!  rear,  and  not  to  leave 
them  a  moment  of  repose*.  All 
general  actions  to  be  avoided.  The 
entrance  into  the  provinces  by  the 
north  and  east  to  he  blocked  up ; 
the  entrance  into  Spain  to  be  also 
blocked  up  against  French  troops 
coming  from  Portugal. 

No  accurate  estimate  .has  been 
made,  or  could  well  be  made,  of 
the  numbers  of  men  bearing  arms, 
veterans  and  new  levies,  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  cause  of  the  country 
in  the  provinces.  In  some,  all  the 
males  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
were  enrolled  from  fifteen  to  fortv- 
five.  In  others,  from  sixteen  to 
forty-six;  and  in  some,  to  fifty.  If 
all  the  enrolments  were  duly  made, 
and  all  the  persons  enrolled  actu¬ 
ally  brought  into  the  field,  the  a- 
mount  of  tiie  whole  must  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  a  million.  But  this  is  scarce¬ 
ly  to  be  supposed.  The  numbers 
must  have  been  fluctuating.  One 
circumstance,  wholly  unworthy  of 
the  cause  of  the  patriots,  is  not  to 
be  passed  without  notice.  The 
provincial  juntas,  even  the  central 
junta  into  which  these,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  time  and  events  were  re¬ 
solved,  were  in  the  constant  habit 
of  exaggerating,  prodigiously,  the 
numbers  of  their  fighting  men.  If 
this  would  have  dismayed  the 
French,  or  inspired  a  general  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Spanish  nation,  it 
might  have  been  excused,  nay  com¬ 
mended  ;  but  the  trick  was  quick¬ 
ly  discovered.  And  those  false 
Statements,  by  misleading  their  own 
generals,  as  was  afterwards  sadly  ex¬ 


perienced  by  Sir  John  Moore,  did 
infinitely  more  mischief  than  good. 
HoweveV,  there  certainly  was  not 
any  deficiency  either  in  numbers, 
or  individual  zeal  or  courage.  What 
was  really  wanted,  and  not  possible 
at  once  to  be  found,  was  some  man 
of  authority,  talents,  and  experb 
ence,  pre-eminently  distinguished 
above  all  his  compatriots,  to  com¬ 
mand  and  direct  the  resources  of 
the  country  in  one  combined  plan 
of  operations.  On  the  oilier  hand 
unity  of  design,  promptitude  of 
action,  and  aggression  instead  of 
defence,  were  mighty  advantages  to 
the  invaders. 

The  exact  numbers  of  the  French 
armies  in  the  Peninsula,  at  the  time 
when  the  insurrection  broke  out, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The  French 
gazettes  sometimes  exaggerate  and 
sometimes  extenuate  the  numbers 
of  their  soldiery,  at  particular 
places,  and  on  particular  occasions, 
just  as  it  seems  to  suit  their  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  certain  that  there  were 
at  the  end  of  May  and  beginning 
of  June,  three  marshals  of  France 
in  the  heart  of  Spain;  namely, 
Murat,  Moncey,  and  Bessieres ; 
which  supposes  three  distinct  corps 
of  the  grand  army,  or  nine  divi¬ 
sions,  forming,  in  all,  from  seventy 
to  seventy-five  thousand  men  ;  to 

V 

which  we  are  to  add  the  corps  of 
the  army  under  marshal  Ney,  on 
the  frontier  of  the  eastern  Pyren- 
nees,  and  occupying  the  fortresses 
of  Barcelona  and  Montjuich.  This 
corps  of  Ney’s  may  be  computed  at 
ten  thousand  men.  Adding  to  these 
twenty-thousand  French  in  Portu¬ 
gal  under  Junot,  and  fifteen  thou- 

[03]  saucj, 


t  *  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  History  ©f  the  World,  says,  that  Darius  might  bav^ 
discomfited  the  invading  Greeks,  by  hindering  them  (act  to  speak  of  food)  even 
from  taking  the  refreshment  of  sleep. 
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sand  auxiliaries,  Hanoverians,  Swiss, 
and  Spaniards,  we  have  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men. 

Of  these  120,000  men,  50,000 
were  either  stationed  in  Madrid,  or 
encamped  in  the  vicinity,  under  the 
orders  of  Murat  and  marshal  Mon- 
coy.  From  this  great  body  at  or 
near  the  capital,  detachments  were 
sent  to  take  possession  of  Cadiz 
and  of  Valentia.  One  of  these  de¬ 
tachments  proceeded  towards  its 
destination  under  the  orders  of 
the  general  of  division  Dupont : 
the  other  marched  to  Valentia,  un¬ 
der  marshal  Moncey  himself.  Mar¬ 
shal  Bessieres,  whose  principal 
force  was  posted  at  Vittoria  and 
Pampeluna,  for  guarding  the  two 
roads  to  Madrid,  and  securing  the 
communication  between  that  capi¬ 
tal  and  Bayonne,  had  it  in  charge 
to  push  detachments  to  the  right 
and  left,  for  bridling  as  great  an 
extent  of  country  as  possible. 

The  reduction  of  the  city  of  Va¬ 
lentia,  would  be  an  important  step 
tow  ards  that  of  the  whole  province, 
and  also  open  a  way  for  combining 
the  operations  of  marshal  Moncey 
and  general  Duhesme  in  Catalonia. 
That  of  Cadiz,  besides  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  harbour,  ships,  and 
naval  arsenal,  w  ould  terminate  a  mi¬ 
litary  line  of  posts  from  Bayonne 
'  by  Vittoria,  Burgos,  Madrid,  Cor¬ 
dova,  and  Seville,  that  should  com¬ 
pletely  divide  the  Peninsula  from 
north  to  south,  and  cut  off  all  co¬ 
operation  between  the  eastern  and 
western  divisions. 

Marshal  Bessieres,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  northern  armv  of  the 
French,  was  opposed  by  general 
Cuesta,  w  ho  was  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  of  the  four  w  estern  provinces 
of  Oallicia,  Asturias,  Estfauiadura, 
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Leon,  and  certain  unsubdued,  or 
as  they  were  called  by  the  French, 
refractorv  districts  of  Bi>cav.  Ge- 

%/"■  V* 

neral  Castanos  was  commander  in 
chief  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  An¬ 
dalusia,  with  the  provinces  of  Gre¬ 
nada  and  Valentia,  which  had  unit¬ 
ed  .themselves  with  Andalusia.  Ad¬ 
miral  Cisneros  vras  captain  general 
of  Murcia ;  Don  Joseph  Palafox 
of  Arragon,  and  count  Espellata, 
as  already  mentioned,  of  Catalonia. 
The  garrisons  of  St.  Pioch  and 
Ceuta,  joined  their  brethren  in 
arms,  under  the  general  command 
of  Castanos ;  those  of  Majorca  and 
Minorca,  the  patriots  of  Catalonia. 

It  is  possible,  by  entering  into 
the  plans  of  commanders,  and  trac¬ 
ing  the  means  by  which  they  were 
cither  frustrated  or  accomplished,  to 
give  even  in  such  a  brief  narrative  as 
ours  a  general,  though  by  no  means 
a  circumstantial  or  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  military  operations  in  ordi¬ 
nary  campaigns :  but  not  to  relate 
all  the  enterprises  and  skirniishesof 
the  various  parties  that  appeared  in 
arms  against  the  French  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces  of  Spain  in  1808, 
under  the  orders  of  the  different 
juntas;  which  indeed  would  fall 
under  the  denomination  rather  of 
provincial  than  of  national  history. 
Therefore  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  a  sketch  of  the  principal  actions 
and  events;  those  that  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  most  important  re¬ 
sults,  or  by  which  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was  most  materially  affect¬ 
ed.  The  heroism  and  patriotic  ar¬ 
dour,  that  were  displayed  by  so 
many  individuals  and  small  parties, 
in  a  kind  of  mountainous  and  de- 
sultary  warfare,  in  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  deserve,  indeed,  to  be  re¬ 
corded  ;  nor,  whatever  mav  be  the 
final  result  of  the  present  conflict, 

will 
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will  provincial  historians  be  want¬ 
ing  to  transmit  to  posterity  their 
glorious  efforts. 

The  army  under  Dupont,  when 
it  left  Madrid,  towards  the  close 
of  May,  amounted  to  15,000  men; 
but  in  its  progress,  it  was  gradu¬ 
ally  diminished  by  sickness,  by  de¬ 
sertion,  and  by  the  necessity  of 

[sending  out  from  time  to  time, 
parties  for  bringing  in  forage  and 
provisions,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  destroyed  or  taken  by 
parties  of  armed  peasants.  Hav¬ 
ing  crossed  the  mountains  of  More- 
na,  while  the  insurrection  was  yet 
without  any  thing  of  consistency 
or  form,  he  descended  into  the 
plains  of  Andalusia,  and  on  the 
7th  of  June  advanced  to  Cordova, 
of  which  he  took  possession,  with¬ 
out  much  opposition  from  the 
few  Spanish  troops  quartered  there, 
joined  by  a  number  of  peasants. 
For  three  days,  the  city  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  was  given  up  to  pillage. 
The  churches,  after  being  swept 
of  -their  sacred  vessels  and  orna¬ 
ments,  were  converted  into  stables. 
On  the  IStli,  parties  of  French 
were  advanced  beyond  Cordova. 
On  the  l6'tb,  the  French  com¬ 
mander  being  informed  that  ge¬ 
neral  Castanos  was  marching  against 
him,  at  the  head  of  21,000  regular 
troops,  infantry,  25,000  cavalry, 
and  a  numerous  artillery,  besides 
a  great  number  of  insurgents  who 
volunteered  their  service,  retreated 
from  Cordova  to  Andujar;  where 
he  took  up  a  strong  position  with 
the  Guadalquevir  in  front,  and 
added  to  the  natural  strength  of 
the  place,  deep  entrenchments. 
General  Castanos  being  unwilling 
to  waste  any  part  of  his  force 
by  attacking  the  enemy  in  his 
entrenched  camp,  determined  to 


cut  off  his  supplies,  by  coming 
between  him  and  another  divi¬ 
sion  of  Dupont’s  army,  posted 
under  the  immediate  orders  of 
general  Wedel.  General  Dupont, 
in  this  straitened  and  perilous 
situation,  dispatched  messenger  af¬ 
ter  messenger  to  Madrid,  calling 
loudly  for  reinforcements.  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  8000  men,  was  sent  under  the 
orders  of  general  Belliard,  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  exploits  in  Upper 
Egypt,  by  the  Sierra  Morena. — 
And  Dupont,  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  a  junction  w'ith  the  expected 
reinforcements,  quitted  his  position 
at  Andujar,  and  fell  hack  on  Baylen. 
But  Castanos  posted  divisions  and 
detachments  of  his  army  in  so  ju¬ 
dicious  a  manner  as  not  only  to 
cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  corps  under  general  Wedel  and 
general  Dupont,  but  also  between 
this  last  corps,  Which  was  the  most 
numerous,  and  Madrid. 

The  deplorable  situation  to 
which  Dupont  was  reduced,  is 
thus  described  in  an  intercepted 
letter  from  him  to  general  Belliard. 
— “  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose 
for  quitting  a  position  in  which 
we  cannot  subsist.  The  soldier 
being  under  arms  the  whole  day, 
cannot  now,  as  heretofore,  reap 
the  corn  and  make  bread:  for  all 
the  peasants  have  abandoned 
both  their  hamlets  and  their  har¬ 
vests.  For  heaven's  sake,  send  us 
prompt  reinforcements;  in  one 
word,  a  body  of  troops  forming 
one  compacted  mass,  of  wdiich  the 
component  parts  shall  be  as  near  to 
each  other  as  e\er  it  is  possible. 
If  we  suffer  the  enemy  to  keep 
the  field,  all  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  and  the  other  troops  of  the 
line  will  hasten  to  take  part  with 
the  rebels.  A  decisive  blowr  in 
[04]  Andalusia, 
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Andalusia,  would  contribute  greatly 
to  the  subjugation  of  all  Spain. 
Send  me,  without  a  moment’s  delay, 
medicines  and  linen  for  the  wounded : 
for  the  enemy  has  intercepted  for 
the  space  of  a  month,  all  our  am¬ 
munition  waggons,  and  the  provi¬ 
sion  sent  for  us  from  Toledo.” 
A  detachment  of  500  men  sent  out 
from  the  French  camp  at  Andujar, 
to  seek  and  meet  Belliard  was 
cut  off  to  a  man  by  the  smug¬ 
glers  of  the  mountains,  who  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  body, 
4000  strong,  and  sworn  to  grant  no 
quarter.  The  same  body,  and 
other  parties  of  Spaniards,  haras¬ 
sed  the  detachment  of  Belliard,  in 
the  defiles  of  Morena,  night  and 
day.  Instead  of  forming  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  Dupont,  he  vsas  seen  to 
return  to  Madrid  with  half  the 
numbers  with  which  he  bad  set 
out.  It  has  come* to  be  a  maxim 
and  practice,  that  w  hen  a  general 
is  hemmed  in  into  any  desperate 
situation,  his  only  chance  of  ex¬ 
trication  is,  to  make  a  bold  attack 
on  4  the  enemy. — On  the  20th  of 
July,  about  tlnee  o’clock  in  the 
mofiiing,  the  army  under  Dupont 
attacked  the  Spaniards.  There  was 
a  division  of  pooo  strong,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant  general 
Reding,  a  Swiss.  There  was  ano¬ 
ther  division  of  the  Spanish  army 
of  5000,  under  general  de  Cou- 
pigny;  a  third  under  general  de 
Pena,  of  fiOOO:  and  a  fourth  under 
general  Jones,  of  5000;  in  all, 
25,000:  of  these  25,000  the  half  was 
peasants.  The  force  of  Dupont  did 
not  exceed  8000.  The  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell  on  the  divisions  of  the 
generals  Reding  and  Coupigny. 

The  first  shock  of  the  French 
was  so  furious,  that  the  foremost 
companies  of  the  Spaniards,  suffer- 
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ed  prodigiously.  But  the  Spaniads 
maintained  their  grouikl,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  artillery,  attacked  and 
drove  the  French  before  them  at 
all  point?.  Yet  the  French,  kept 
up  tire  conflict,  constantly  renew¬ 
ing  their  assaults  without  any  other 
interruption  than  what  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  occasioned  by  momentary  re¬ 
treats,  for  the  formation  of  fresh 
columns,  till  half  an  hour  past  mid¬ 
day.  At  different  times  they  broke 
.through  the  lines  of  defence,  with 
the  boldness  peculiar  to  troops  ac¬ 
customed  to  conquer,  and  some¬ 
times  advanced  even  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  batteries.  The  last  attack, 
was  led  on  by  Dupont  himself,, 
who  with  the  other  generals  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  columns, 
under  the  fire  ofthe  Spanish  artillery, 
which,  on  that  dav.  was  admirably 
well  served,  as  was  admitted  by  the 
French,  who  owned  that  they  had 
forty  pieces  of  cannon  dismounted. 

At  two  o’clock  P.  M.  the  advan¬ 
ced  guard  of  the  division  under  ge¬ 
nera!  Pena  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  action,  and  began  to  play  oti 
the  enemy  with  his  artillery  ;  when 
a  flag  of  truce  appeared,  desiring 
to  treat  for  a  capitulation.  An  ar¬ 
mistice  ensued  of  course.  But  dur¬ 
ing  this,  the  division  under  the 
command  of  general  Pena,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  French  division,  6000 
strong,  under  general  Wedel,  who 
came  up,  while  Dupont  was  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  generals  Reding  and 
Coupigny,  from  Carolina.  The 
battalion  of  Condova  was  surprized 
and  taken,  with  two  field  pieces. 

The  number  ofthe  French  killed 
and  w  ounded  in  thebattle  of  Bayleu, 
amounted,  it  w  as  computed,  to  3000 ; 
that  of  the  Spaniards,  to  1200.  The 
negotiation  between  Dupont  and 
the  Spanish  gonunandertio-chief, 

general 
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general  Castanos,  did  not  last  Ions;. 
Dupont  was  told  at  once  that  he 
must  surrender  at  discretion  :  which 
he  agreed  to.  General  Wedel’s 
division  was  comprehended  in  the 
capitulation  as  well  as  that  of  Du¬ 
pont,  forming  together  a  body  of 
14,000.  It  was  agreed  that  general 
Wedel’s  divisiou  should  be  sent 
home  by  sea,  to  Rochfort. 

Marshall  Moncey  was  not  more 
successful  in  Valentia,  than  general 
Dupont  in  Andalusia,  though  he 
escaped  capture,  and  made  good 
his  retreat,  though  with  a  heavy 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri¬ 
soners,  to  Madrid.  The  kingdom 
of  Valentia  is  well  fortined  by  na¬ 
ture  by  means  of  the  rivers  Gabriel 
and  Xuccar,  and  by  a  chain  of 
steep  and  rugged  mountains.  The 
passes,  through  these  were  guarded 
by  some  troops  of  the  line,  and  a 
considerable  body  of  Valen'dan 
insurgents.  These  guards  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  Moncey,  on  the  21st 
of  June,  and  routed. — Having 
crossed  the  mountains,  he  marched 
straight  on  Valentia. 

On  the  26th,  he  w'as  attacked  at 
Bnnolos  by  general  Caro,  a  nephew 
of  the  illustrious  general  Romanas, 
and  suffered  pretty  severely,  in  both 
cavalry  and  infantry.  He  was  at¬ 
tacked  again  by  general  Caro,  be¬ 
tween  Qirarte  and  Mislata,  when 
he  also  sustained  considerable  loss. 
Nevertheless,  though  thus  haras¬ 
sed,  he  continued  his  march,  and 
on  the  28th,  opened  a  heavy  fire 
on  Valentia,  of  both  artillery  and 
musquetry,  which  was  continued 
without  ceasing  from  mid-day  to 
the  evening.  The  Valentians  re¬ 
turned  his  tire  with  some  pieces  of 
artillery  planted  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  by  showers  of  musketry, 
from  the  tops  of  houses.  Oa  the 


other  hand,  he  had  to  maintain  a 
conflict  with  general  Caro,  who 
had  followed  the  French  close  at 
their  heels,  for  the  defence  of  Va¬ 
lentia.  An  impetuous  charge  with 
the  bayonet,  made  such  havoc 
among  the  ranks  of  the  French,  that 
they  retired,  at  about  eight  hours 
at  even  to  their  camp  between 
Quaite  and  Mislata,  which  was 
fortified  by  strong  entrenchments 
and  formidable  butteries.  From 
thence  he  continued  his  retreat  on 
Madrid,  harassed  for  some  days 
by  general  Caro,  as  he  had  been 
bn  his  march  through  the  plain  of 
Valentia,  Of  15,000  men,  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  that  marched 
with  Moncey  from  Madrid,  10,000 
returned,  and  150  waggons  carry¬ 
ing  the  w  ounded.  Fifteen  hundred 
were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  to 
Carthagena. 

The  campaign  of  Arragon  was 
still  more  glorious  to  the  Spanish 
patriots,  than  those  of  Andalusia 
and  Valentia.  Arragon,  situated 
between  Madrid  and  the  frontier 
of  France,  was  obliged  to  fight 
witli  one  reinforcement  of  fresh 
troops  after  another.  In  every  en¬ 
gagement  before  the  walls  of  Sara¬ 
gossa,  Palafox  w'as  victorious.  The 
inhabitants  of  Saragossa  equalled — • 
it  was  not  possible  to  exceed  the 
patriotic  heroism  of  theNumantians 
and  Saguntines.  Every  mode  of 
defence  and  attack  that  human 
imagination  could  devise,  was 
adopted,  and  whatever  human  cou¬ 
rage  could  dare,  was  performed. 

Saragossa,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  is  situate  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  with  a 
suburb  on  the  left  bank,  connected 
with  it  by  a  sione  bridge.  Though 
the  mountains  that  bound  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Ebro  are  distant,  yet 

Sarra- 
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Saragossa  is  commanded  by  some 
high  ground,  called  the  Torrero, 
about  a  mile  to  the  south-west. 
The  walls  of  Saragossa  appear 
to  have  been  constructed  merelv  to 
facilitate  the  means  of  levying  the 
taxes  on  every  article  brought  into 
the  town  for  sale.  The  gates, 
which  are  nine  in  number,  are  of 
the  most  simple  construction,  and 
the  line  between  them,  is  in  some 
places  preserved  by  the  mud  wall 
of  a  garden ;  in  others,  by  build¬ 
ings,  or  by  the  remains  of  an  old 
Moorish  wall,  which  has  a  slight 
parapet,  but  w  ithout  any  platform 
even  for  musquetry.  The  houses 
are  three  stories  in  height :  the 
streets  very  narrow  and  crooked, 
excepting  one  or  two  market-places, 
and  the  street  called  the  Corso,  si¬ 
tuate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  about  ()0,000  souls. 

On  the  2oth  of  May,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  defenceless  city,  and 
the  peasantry  of  the  surrounding 
country,  rose  to  repel  the  aggres¬ 
sions  of  the  French,  and  to  frus¬ 
trate  the  design  of  changing  the 
dynasty  on  the  Spanish  throne,  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  manifesto  of  Murat, 
May  20th.  The  captain-general 
of  Arragon,  Guibiamah,  had  be¬ 
trayed  an  inclination  to  submit  to 
the  enemy.  He  was,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  seized,  and  thrown  into  pri¬ 
son,  and  the  government  unani¬ 
mously  conferred  on  Don  Joseph 
Palafox,  the  youngest  of  three  bro¬ 
thers  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  in  Arragon.  This  noble¬ 
man,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  had  been  selected  from 
the  officers  of  the  guards,  to  be  se¬ 
cond  in  command  to  the  marquis 
tie  Castellar,  to  whose  custody  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  was  confined 


after  his  arrest  at  Aranjuez.— - 
Though  he  had  been  in  the  Spa¬ 
nish  guards  all  his  life,  he  had 
never  seen  actual  service.  His 
time  had  been  principally  passed  in 
the  dissipation  of  Madrid,  where  lie 
was  not  a  little  distinguished  by 
the  splendour  and  fashion  of  his 
appearance. 

At  the  commencement  of  his 
command,  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Navarre  and  Catalonia 
were  in  possession  of  the  French. 
The  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  leading 
directly  into  Arragon,  were  open, 
and  Murat,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  French  forces,  were  stationed  at 
Madrid.  Thus  surrounded  bv  his 
enemy,  general  Palafox  mustered 
the  regular  troops  quartered  at  Sara¬ 
gossa,  amounting  to  220  men  ;  and 
lie  found  the  public  treasury  of  the 
province  could  not  furnish  him  with 
more  than  2,000  reals,  a  sum  in 
English  money,  equal  to  twenty 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eight- 
pence.  Animated  however  by  the 
patriotism  and  the  confidence  re¬ 
posed  in  him  by  his  countrymen, 
he  did  not  despair  of  the  cause  of 
his  country.  On  the  3 1st  of  May, 
he  published  a  proclamation,  en¬ 
couraging  the  Arragonese  in  their 
noble  ardour,  and  declaring 
war  against  France.  “  Providence 
lias  preserved  in  Arragon  a  great 
quantity  of  muskets,  ammunition, 
and  artillery.  The  unmerited  ho¬ 
nour  you  have  conferred  on  me, 
constrains  me  to  draw  aside  the 
veil  that  covers  the  most  detest¬ 
able  villany.  My  life,  which  can 
have  no  value  in  my  sight  but  in 

as  far  as  it  mav  be  subservient  to 
*/ 

your  happiness  and  the  prosperity 
of  m\  dear  country — my  life  is 
the  least  sacrifice  I  can  make  in 
return  for  those  proofs  of  confi¬ 
dence 
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deuce  and  attachment  \vith  which 
you  have  honoured  me.  Be  as¬ 
sured,  Arragonians,  doubt  it  not, 
that  my  heart  is  not  made  for  har¬ 
bouring  a  thought  of  crimes,  nor  as¬ 
sociating  with  those  who  commit 
or  protect  them  *.  Some  of  those 
persons  m  whom  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion  placed  confidence,  some  in 
whose  hands  are  placed  the  powers 
of  government,  are  among  the 
foremost  to  labour  for  your  ruin, 
by  all  the  means  that  baseness  can 
suggest,  and  to  form  traitorous 
connections  w  ith  the  enemy  of  their 
country.  I  will  not,  however,  di¬ 
vulge  their  names.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  chiefs  to  whom  I  allude, 
now  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
your  fixed  determination,  that  of 
your  neighbours  the  Valeniiarts, 
and  of  all  the  provinces  of  Spain, 
have  changed  their  mind,  embraced 
the  cause  of  justice,  and  used 
their  endeavours  for  shaking  off 
that  yoke  which  they  wished  to 
impose  bn  you,  by  means  the  most 
base  and  infamous.  Fear  not,  Ar¬ 
ragonians  !  the  troops  of  the  enemy 
now  in  Spain,  cannot  withstand 
our  efforts.  Let  us  defend  the 
most  just  of  causes  and  we  shall 
be  invincible.” 

The  declaration  of  war  with 
which  the  proclamation  concluded, 
was  reduced  to  eight  articles.  The 
first  made  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  all  the  individuals  of  his 
family,  and  all  his  generals  and 
officers,  personally  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  king  and  that 

J  O 


of  his  brother,  and  his  uncle.  By 
t tie  second  it  was  declared  that  in 
case  of  any  violence  falling  on  those 
precious  heads,  the  nation  would 
exercise  its  right  of  election  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  as 
the  nephew  of  Charles  III.  in  case 
of  the  prince -of  Sicily,  the  infant 
Don  Pedro,  and  other  heirs,  should 
be  precluded  by  any  circumstances 
of  situation  from  the  succession. 
This  clause  was  disapproved  by 
most  of  the  other  juntas,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  junta  of  Seville.  It 
was  deemed  more  expedient,  that 
the  Spanish  nation  should  avoid 
for  the  present,  ail  anticipations 
of  contingent  eases,  as  above  ob¬ 
served,  and  confine  itself  to  mea¬ 
sures  indispensably  necessary,  in  the 
present  juncture. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
before  any  force  could  be  orga¬ 
nized  for  the  defence  of  Arragon, 
a  detatchment  of  French  of  8,000 
infantry,  and  $00  cavalry,  under 
the  orders  of  tiie  general  of  divi¬ 
sion  Le  Fevre,  began  to  march  from 
Pampeluna,  against  Sarragossa. 
After  a  succession  of  skirmishes 
with  the  Arragonese,  at  Tudela, 
M alien  Gaul,  and  Alagon,  the 
French  advanced,  June  14,  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  Saragossa, 
where  they  took  up  a  position  in 
the  valley  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  town,  to  that  side  which  was 
situate  on  I  he  Ebro.  This  posi¬ 
tion  was  covered  by  rising  ground 
planted  with  olive  trees.  Having 
occupied  this  post,  they  deferred 

their 


*  Palafox  was  among  the  number  of  those  noblemen  who  accompanied  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VI  t.  to  Rayonne.  The  purity- of  his  mind  is  undoubted,  and  his  sense  and 
penetration  as  unquestionable.  He  may  have  considered  it  perhaps  as  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  abandon  Ferdinand,  evui  when  he  was  determined  to  rush  into  the 
very  throat  of  danger.  He  had  recently  escaped  from  Bayonne,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  peasant,  tc  his  country  seat  near  Saragossa. 
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their  general  attack  on  the  city  till 
the  morrow :  but  a  small  detach¬ 
ment  of  cavalrv  that  penetrated 

4 

into  the  town  on  the  14lh  of  June, 
paid  dearly  for  their  rashness. 

The  Ai  ragonese  had  hastily  planted 
some  cannon  before  the  gates  of 
their  city,  and  also  in  some  favourable 
positions  without  the  I  own,  particu¬ 
larly  on  a  rising  ground  called  the 
Torrero,  and  on  the  height  near  it. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  the  French 
sent  a  detachment  against  the  out¬ 
posts  on  the  canal  of  Arragon, 
while  their  main  body  attempted  to 
storm  the  city  by  the  gate  called 
Portillo.  The  Arragonese  attacked 
almost  at  the  moment,  both  in 
out-posts  and  at  the  gates  of  their 
town,  fought  without  order,  but 
with  extreme  fury.  They  did  not 
stop  to  load  their  muskets  a  second 
time,  but  as  if  regardless  of  their 
lives,  rushed  on  the  French  co¬ 
lumns  as  they  advanced,  with  the 
bayonet  and  other  hand  weapons. 
Their  artillery  was  served  by  any 
persons  who  chanced  to  be  near  it. 
Every  one  alternately  commanded 
and  obeyed.  But  all  were  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  and  their  efforts, 
after  a  most  severe  conflict,  were 
finally  crowned  with  success.  A 
party  of  the  enemy  that  entered  the 
town,  were  instantly  put  to  death, 
and  Le  Fevre,  convinced  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  persevere  in 
his  attack,  withdrew  his  troops  to 
a  position  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Arragoneze  cannon.  During  this 
retreat,  the  Arragoneze  took  400 
cavalry  and  2 7  baggage  waggons. 

As  soon  as  the  French  were  thus 
repulsed,  general  Palafox  set  out 
from  Saragossa,  in  order  to  collect 
reinforcements  and  provide  resour¬ 
ces  for  a  siege,  and  also  to  place 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in  a  state 


of  defence,  in  case  of  the  reduction 
of  the  capital.  He  found  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  escaped  from  Ma- 
dri  i,  and  he  united  with  them  a 
small  division  of  militia  stationed 
in  Calatayud.  With  this  force,  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  desire 
of  his  soldiers,  he  determined  to 
attack  the  French.  He  marched 
immediately  to  Epila,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  to  have  advanced  from 
thence  to  the  village  of  La  Muela : 
by  which  manoeuvre,  be  hoped  to 
place  the  French  between  his  little 
army  and  the  city  of  Saragossa. 
This  attempt,  however,  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  in  the  night  at 
Epila,  when  the  Spaniards,  after  an 
obstinate  but  fruitless  resistance, 
were  at  length  compelled  to  yield 
to  superior  numbers  and  discipline. 
The  w  recks  of  this  small  force  retired 
from  the  scene  of  action  to  Calatayud, 
and  afterwards  with  great  difficulty 
threw  themselves  into  Saragossa. 

Meanwhile  the  French  received 
reinforcements  of  troops  and  ar¬ 
tillery  from  Pampeluna,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  occupy  the  several  military 
positions  in  the  plain  covered  with 
olive  trees  that  surrounds  Saragossa. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  carry 
on  these  operations  unmolested. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  the  French 
had  invested  nearly  one  half  of 
the  town,  and  on  the  28th  of 
June  they  took  possession  of  the 
Torrero.  The  battery  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  height  also,  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  an  artillery  officer, 
and  500  men,  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  officer  was  declared  a  traitor 
to  his  country,  for  not  having  de¬ 
fended  this  important  post  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  and  on  his 
return  into  Saragossa,  was  imme¬ 
diately 
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diately  hanged.  After  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  Torrero  the  city  could 
not  communicate  with  the  country 
on  any  other  side  than  that  of  the 
Ebro. 

During  these  operations  of  the 
enemy  the  Arragonese  were  busily 
employed  in  placing  their  town  in 
the  best  possible  state  of  defence 
that  their  slender  resources  would 
admit  of.  They  tore  down  the 
awnings  from  their  windows,  and 
formed  them  into  sacks,  which  they 
filled  with  sand,  and  piled  up  be¬ 
fore  every  gate,  in  the  form  of  a 
battery,  digging  round  each  of 
them  a  deep  trench.  They  broke 
holes  in  the  mud-walls,  and  inter¬ 
mediate  buildings,  for  musquetry, 
and  here  and  there,  where  the  po¬ 
sition  was  commanding,  placed 
cannon.  The  houses  in  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  the  city  were  pulled  down 
or  burnt.  Gardens  and  olive 
grounds  were  cheerfully  rooted  up 
by  the  proprietors  themselves, 
wherever  they  impeded  the  defence 
of  the  city,  or  covered  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy.  The  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  men  were  animated  by 
women  of  every  description,  who 
formed  themselves  into  parties  for 
the  relief  of  the  wounded  ;  and  for 
carrying  water  and  provisions  to 
.the  batteries  of  he  gates,  while 
their  children  were  employed  in 
conveying  cartridges  made  by  the 
monks.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  a  sanguinary  contest  be¬ 
tween  detachments  of  the  French 
and  Arragonese,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  olive  woods.  In  the  last  two 
days  of  the  month  of  June,  four 
hundred  soldiers  of  the  legiment 
of  Estramadura,  small  parties  from 
other  corps,  and  a  few  artillery¬ 
men,  contrived  to  reinforce  Sara¬ 
gossa.  To  the  artillerymen  were 


added  two  hundred  of  the  militia 
of  Logrono.  who,  rouzed  by  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  soon  learn¬ 
ed  the  ordirary  duties  of  the  corps 
to  which  they  belonged.  Two  pieces 
of  cannon  were  procured  from  Le- 
rida.  The  enemy  drew  his  re¬ 
sources  from  Pampeluna,  while  the 
Arragonese,  now  completely  sur¬ 
rounded,  had  not  one  single  for¬ 
tress  to  which  thev  could  have  re- 

J 

course,  either  for  ammunition  or 
for  cannon.  About  the  last  day  of 
June,  a  powder  magazine  in  the. 
heart  of  the  city  blew  up,  and  in 
a  moment  nearly  a  whole  street  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
inhabitants  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  their  consternation  at  this 
dreadful  loss  when  the  French,  who 
had  received  mortars,  howitzers, 
and  cannon,  opened  a  destructive 
fire  upon  the  city.  The  sand  bag 
battery  before  the  gate  called  Por¬ 
tillo,  against  which  the  attack  of 
the  enemy  was  principally  directed, 
w'as  gallantly  defended.  It  was  se¬ 
veral  times  destroyed,  and  as  often 
reconstructed  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  Here  an  act  of  heroism 
was  performed  by  a  female,  to 
which  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
equal  in  history.  Augustina  Sara¬ 
gossa,  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  a  handsome  young  woman, 
of  the  lower  class  of  the  people, 
whilst  performing  her  duty  of  car¬ 
rying  refreshment  to  the  gates,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  battery  of  the  Portillo, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  lire 
of  the  French  had  absolutely  de- 

*  V 

stroyed  every  person  that  was  sta¬ 
tioned  on  it.  The  citizens  and  sol¬ 
diers,  for  the  moment,  hesitated  to 
re-man  the  guns.  Augustina,  rush¬ 
ing  forward  over  the  wounded  and 
slain,  snatched  a  match  from  the 
hand  of  a  dead  artilleryman,  and 

fired 
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fired  off  a  26  pounder.  Then, 
jumping  upon  the  gun,  site  made  a 
solemn  vow  never  to  quit  it  alive 
during  the  siege,  agd  her  fellow- 
citizens,  stimulated  by  tiiis  daring 
act  of  intrepidity  to  fresh  exertions, 
instantly  rushed  into  the  battery, 
and  again  opened  a  tremendous 
lire  on  the  enemy*.  Attack  was 
made  after  attack ;  Saragossa  was 
more  and  more  closely  invested. 

V 

Above  the  city  the  Ebro  was  ford¬ 
able,  and  below  it  the  French,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Arrago- 
nese,  had  constructed  a  bridge. 
Having  by  these  means  transported 
their  cavalry  to  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  they  destroyed  the 
mills  which  supplied  the  town  with 
flour,  levied  contributions  in  the 
different  villages,  and  thus  cut  off 
the  only  communication  by  which 
the  besieged  could  receive  any  sup¬ 
plies  either  of  provisions  or  ammu¬ 
nition.  In  tins  critical  situation, 
the  active  and  intelligent  captain  ge¬ 
neral  of  Arragon,  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  corn  mills 
worked  bv  horses,  and  ordered  tire 
monks  to  be  employed,  under  skil¬ 
ful  directors,  in  manufacturing  gun¬ 
powder.  All  the  sulphur  the  place 
afforded  was  put  into  immediate  re¬ 
quisition.  The  earth  of  the  streets 
was  carefully  washed,  in  order  to 
furnish  saltpetre;  and  charcoal  was 
made  of  the  stalks  of  hemp,  which 
in  that  part  of  Spain  grows  to  a  very 
unusual  size.4  On  this  simple  foun¬ 
dation  there  was  formed,  after¬ 
wards,  a  regular  manufactory  of 


gunpowder  at  Saragossa,  yielding 
13  arrobas  of  Castiile,  or  32  .5  lbs. 
per  day. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the 
large  population  of  Saragossa  was 
but  scantily  supplied  with  food,  and 
had  but  little  or  no  hope  of  suc¬ 
cour.  By  the  unremitted  exer¬ 
tions  of  forty-six  days,  their  spi¬ 
rits  were  exhausted,  and  their  bo¬ 
dily  strength  impaired.  A  despe¬ 
rate  effort  was  made  to  recover  the 
important  post  of  the  Torrero,  in 
vain :  after  which,  the  Arragonese, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  make 
any  sortie  with  effect,  resolved  to 
conquer  or  to  perish  within  the 
walls  of  their  city.  During  a 
bombardment  on  the  2d  and  3d  of 
August,  a  foundling  hospital,  which 
contained  the  sick  and  wounded, 
who  from  time  to  time  had  been 
conveyed  there  during  the  siege, 
unfortunately  caught  fire,  and  uas 
rapidly  consumed.  All  attention 
to  private  property  was  instantly 
abandoned.  Every  body  was  seen 
hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  helpless  children :  in  which 
act  of  humanity  none  were  more 
conspicuous  than  the  women,  who 
persisted  in  their  humane  exertions, 
equally  undaunted  by  the  shot  and 
shells  of  the  enemy,  and  the  flames 
of  tiie  building  before  them.  On 
the  4th  of  Aug.  the  French  opened  a 
tremendous  battery  on  the  quarter  of 
the  city  called  Santa  Engracia.  In 
an  instant  the  mudwalls  opposite  to 
their  batteries  vanished;  and. the 
splendid  convent  of  Santa  Engra¬ 
cia 


*  Mr.  Vaughan,  fellow  of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  one  of  Dr.  ftatcliffe’s 
travelling  fellows  from  that  university,  whose  excellent  narrative  has  been  onr 
principal  guide  in  this  account  of  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  relates,  that  when  he  saw 
this  heroine  there,  “  She  had  a  small  shield  of  honour  embroidered  on  the  sleeve  of 
her  gown,  with  Zaragoza  inscribed  upon  it,  and  was  receiving  a  pension  from  the 
government,  and  the  daily  pay  of  an  artilleryman. 
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eia  was  on  fire  and  tottering  in 
ruins.  The  French  columns  imme¬ 
diately  rushed  through  this  en¬ 
trance  into  the  city,  took  the  bat¬ 
teries  before  the  adjacent  gates  in 
reverse,  and  after  a  most  sangui¬ 
nary  conflict,  penetrating  to  the 
street  Corso,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
t lie  town,  were  in  possession  before 
the  day  closed  of  one  half  of  Sara¬ 
gossa.  The  French  general  then 
demanded  a  capitulation  in  the 
following  note. — Quart  el  General — 
Santa  Engracia. 

La  Capitulation.  The  answer 
immediately  returned,  was: — 

Quartel  General — Za ragoza . 

Guerra  al  Cnchillo. 

Pa  LA  FOX*. 

One  side  of  the  street  Corso,  was 
now  occupied  by  the  French,  in 
the  centre  of  which  general  Verdier 
was  seen  giving  his  orders  from  the 
Franciscan  convent.  The  Arra- 
gonese  maintained  their  positions 
on  the  opposite  side,  throwing  up 
batteries  at  the  openings  of  the 
streets  within  a  few  paces  of  similar 
batteries  of  the  French.  The  in¬ 
tervening  space  was  soon  heaped 
up  with  dead,  either  thrown  front 
the  windows  of  the  houses  in  which 
they  had  been  slain,  or  killed  in 
the  conflicts  below.  From  this 
enormous  accumulation  of  the  dead, 
there  was  the  utmost  reason  to  ap-? 
prehend  a  pestilence.  To  an  Ar- 
ragonese  it  was  almost  certain 
death  to  appear  in  the  middle  of 
the  street.  The  expedient  for  pre- 
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venting  mortal  contagion  that  oc¬ 
curred  to  general  Palafox  was,  to 
push  forward  French  prisoners, 
with  a  rope  attached  to  them, 
amidst  the  dead  and  dying,  to  re¬ 
move  the  bodies  of  their  country¬ 
men,  and  bring  them  for  burial : 
an  office  in  the  execution  of  which, 
as  it  was  beneficial  to  both  parties, 
they  were  not  in  general  annoyed. 
Something  too  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
set  down  to  the  account  of  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  French,  with  their  un¬ 
fortunate  countrymen.  By  this 
means  the  evils  arising  from  the 
horrible  corruption  of  such  masses 
of  dead  bodies,  were  in  some  de¬ 
gree  diminished. 

The  principal  season  for  attack 
in  this  singular  species  of  warfare, 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
street,  of  only  a  moderate  breadth, 
was  the  night.  The  French  and 
the  Arragonese,  under  tiie  cover  of 
darkness,  frequently  dashed  against 
,each  others  batteries  across  the 
street.  The  struggle  begun  at  the 
batteries,  was  often  carried  into  the 
houses  beyond  them. 

On  the  5!h  of  August,  when  the 
French  were  expected  to  renew 
their  efforts  to  obtain  complete 
possession  of  the  city,  the  Arrago¬ 
nese  found  their  ammunition  be¬ 
ginning  to  fail.  Tiie  only  cry 
that  assailed  the  ears  of  the  gallant 
general,  as  he  rode  amongst  the 
people  was,  that  if  ammunition 
failed,  they  were  ready  to  attack 
the  enemy  with  only  their  knives. 

At 


*  Translation. 

Head  Quarters ,  Santa  Engracia. 

The  Capitulation. 

Head  Quarters ,  Saragossa. 

War  to  the  Knife. 

Tn  close  combat  the  knife  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  is  a  very  formidable  wea* 
pou.  The  Romans^  with  their  short  cut  and  thrust  swords,  conquered  the  world. 
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At  this  awful  crisis,  just  before  the 
fall  of  night,  a  convoy  of  provi¬ 
sions  and  ammunition,  with  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of 3000  men,  composed 
of  Spanish  guards,  Swiss,  and  vo¬ 
lunteers  of  Arragon,  unexpectedly 
made  their  entrance  into  the  city, 
under  the  command  of  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  Paiafox  the  brother  of  the 
captain  general. 

A  council  of  war  held,  Au¬ 
gust  8th,  came  to  the  following  ever 
memorable  '  resolutions :  “  That 

those  quarters  of  the  city  in  which 
the  Arragonese  yet  maintained 
them,  should  continue  to  be  de¬ 
fended  with  the  same  firmness  that 
had  hitherto  been  so  conspicuous. 
— Should  the  enemy  at  last  pre¬ 
vail,  the  people  were  to  retire  by 
the  bridge  over  the  Ebro,  into  the 
suburbs,  and  having  destroyed  the 
bridge,  to  defend  the  suburbs  till 
they  PERISHED.”  This  resolution 
of  the  general,  and  liis  officers,  was 
received  by  the  people  with  the 
loudest  acclamations.  The  most 
sanguinary  conflict  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  from  street  to  street,  from 
house  to  house,  and  from  room  to 
room,  for  eleven  days  ;  when  (the 
enraged  populace  always  gaining 
ground  by  degrees  on  the  disciplin¬ 
ed  troops  of  the  French)  the  space 
occupied  by  the  French  was  re¬ 
duced  to  about  one-eighth  part  of 
the  city. 

The  spirit  displayed  by  the  men, 
was  seconded  in  the  most  admir¬ 
able  manner  by  the  women  of  Sa¬ 
ragossa.  The  countess  Burita,  a 
lady  of  great  rank  in  that  country, 
formed  a  corps  of  women  for  the 
relief  of  the  wounded,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  provisions  and 
wine  to  the  soldiers.  Many  per¬ 
sons  of  the  most  unquestionable  ve¬ 
racity  in  Saragossa,  declared,  that 


they  had  frequently  seen  this  young, 
delicate,  and  beautiful  woman 
coolly  attending  to  the  duties  she 
had  prescribed  to  herself,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  tremendous  fire 
of  shot  and  shells;  nor  were  they 
able  to  perceive  from  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  that  she  entered  on  this  glo¬ 
rious  course,  that  the  idea  of  per¬ 
sonal  danger  could  produce  upon 
her  the  slighest  effect,  or  bend  her 
from  her  benevolent  and  patriotic 
purpose.  The  loss  of  women  and 
boys  during  the  siege  was  very 
great,  and  fully  proportionate  to 
that  of  the  men.  In  fact,  they 
were  always  the  most  forward  ;  and 
the  difficulty  was  to  teach  them  a 
prudent  and  proper  sense  of  their 
danger. 

During  the  night  of  the  13th  of 
August,  the  fire  of  the  French  was 
particularly  destructive  ;  and  when 
their  batteries  ceased,  flames  were 
seen  to  burit  out  in  many  parts  ot 
the  buildings  in  their  possession. 
On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  to  the 
great  surprize  of  the  Arragonese, 
their  columns  wrere  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  retreating  over  the  plain  on 
the  road  to  Pampeluna.  The  re¬ 
treating  French  were  followed  into 
Navarre  by  general  Paiafox,  with  a 
force  composed  of  Arragonese  and 
Valeutians,  who  bad  begun  their 
march  for  the  relief  oi  Saragossa, 
when  the  siege  was  raised. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  who  was  several 
W'eeks  in  Saragossa,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  Don  Joseph  Paiafox, 
and  lived  at  his  table,  and  who  • 
took  great  pains  to  enquire  into 
every  particular,  tells  us,  in  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  narrative,  that  though 
he  had  seen  in  Saragossa  many  a 
parent  who  had  lost  his  children, 
and  many  a  man  reduced  lroin 
competency  to  poverty,  he  literally 

did 
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did  not  meet  with  one  human  he¬ 
wing,  who  uttered  the  slightest  com¬ 
plaint:  everv  feeling  seeming  to  he 
swallowed  up  in  the  memory  of 
what  they  had  recently  done,  and 
in  a  just  hatred  of  the  French. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  was  also 
displayed,  with  great  glory,  and  not 
altogether  without  success,  in  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Catalo¬ 
nia.  Duhesme,  the  French  gover¬ 
nor  of  Catalonia,  had  been  direct¬ 
ed  to  reduce  Gerona,  at  the  same 
time  that  Lefebre  was  sent  against 
Saragossa.  There  is  one  important 
observation  that  strikes  us  on  a  le- 
view  of  the  whole  of  the  present 
contest  in  Spain,  that  when  the 
Spaniards  act  in  compacted  and 
homogeneous,  though  small  bodies, 
when  there  is  one  definite  object 
perfectly  known  to  all,  when  they 
are  actuated  by  one  mind,  and 
have  confidence  in  each  other,  they 
accomplish  great  and  arduous  un¬ 
dertakings.  It  is  among  a  great 
number  of  troops  belonging  to  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces,  in  some  measure 
heterogeneous,  and  spread  into  ex¬ 
tensive  lines  of  operation,  without 
understanding  the  general  or  ulti¬ 
mate  object  of  the  commander -in 
chief,  that  we  find  the  most  fatal 
and  the  most  frequent  failures.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  is  in  the  defence  of 
towns  that  the  courage  and  mili¬ 
tary  genius  of  the  patriots  have 
hitherto  shone  forth  with  the  great¬ 
est  splendour.  Gerona,  in  the 
campaign  of  1808,  gave  an  earnest 
of  that  valour  and  patriotism, 
which  was  found  afterwards  to  e- 
/qual  those  of  Saragossa.  Duhesme, 
after  spending  upwards  of  a  fort¬ 
night  in  the  siege  of  Gerona,  into 
which  he  threw  in  one  night  four 
hundred  bombs  and  grenades,  was 
forced,  by  the  vigorous  sallies  of 
Vol.  L. 


the  Geronese,  and  the  movements! 
of  other  Catalonians,  who  threaten¬ 
ed  to  attack  him  in  flank  and  rear, 
to  retreat  to  Barcelona,  leaving  be- 
fore  Gerona  some  pieces  of  artille¬ 
ry,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
provisions  and  ammunition.  In 
bis  retreat  he  sustained  a  great  loss 
both  of  men  and  baggage :  in  men, 
according  to  the  Spanish  accounts 
of  the  day,  three  thousand.  For 
by  this  time  the  standard  of  liberty 
bad  been  raised  in  every  part  of 
Catalonia ;  at  Mauresa,  Bruek, 
Mattaro,  Martorell,  Molinos  del 
Iley,  and  other  places.  A  great 
number  of  united  Catalonian  pea¬ 
santry  had  fortified  themselves  with 
cannon,  which  they  had  found  on 
the  coast,  on  the  river  Llobre- 
gate. 

Fresh  reinforcements  of  pea¬ 
sants,  having  poured  down  from 
the  mountains  into  the  plains,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Montgat, 
cut  off  the  road  between  Montgat 
and  another  small  fort  at  Moncado, 
which  they  beset,  securing  them¬ 
selves  with  entrenchments.  The 
number  of  the  patriots,  in  arms, 
still  rallying  after  defeat,  and  in¬ 
creased  by  the  junction  of  one  v 
party  after  another,  was  on  the 
whole  rather  increased  than  dimi¬ 
nished;  insomuch  that  they  made 
an  attempt  to  cut  oft  the  commu¬ 
nications  of  Figueras,  and,  by 
forming  a  cordon,  to  invest  and  cut 
off  the  supplies  of  Barcelona : 
against  which  they  opened  some 
batteries;  but  they  were  driven 
back,  and  a  communication  was 
preserved  between  the  French  gar¬ 
risons  in  the  fortresses  and  the  coun¬ 
try.  Another  body  of  peasantry, 
besides  that  which  hart  already 
fortified  themselves  on  the  Llobre- 
gat,  had  recently  formed  themselves 
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behind  that  river ;  which  by  the 
melting  of  the  snows  that  had  been 
for  some  days  falling  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  had  swelled  considerably. 
They  had  erected  at  Molinos  del 
Rey,  a  battery  of  three  guns,  which 
ranged  the  bridge  that  had  bien 
broken  down  in  several  places.  All 
the  fords  of  the  river  were  be¬ 
set  down  to  the  mouth  of  it.  Two 
flying  field-pieces  hovered  on  the 
line  of  the  insurgents. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  in  the 
morning,  the  French,  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  general  Goalies,  and  briga- 
d  er  general  Bessieres,  marched 
from  Barcelona,  against  the  main 
strength  of  the  insurgents,  which 
rested  on  the  right  bank  ot  the  Llo- 
bregat.  Proceeding  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  they  forced  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  pushing  up  the  right 
bank,  took  several  Catalonian 
posts  in  the  rear.  Undisciplined, 
without  a  commander  of  any  au¬ 
thority,  or  none  that  could  inspire 
confidence  ;  and  surprised,  per¬ 
haps  withal,  by  this  manoeuvre, 
though  it  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  the  peasants  submitted  to 
the  French  without  much  resist¬ 
ance.  At  the  same  time  general 
Leckie,  with  a  division  of  French, 
1500  strong,  assailed  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  bridge  of  Molinos 
del  Rey,  with  the  three  pieces  that 
guarded  the  passage  way  ;  hut  not 
without  a  well- fought  battle,  in 
which  the  loss  of  the  French  was 
computed  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  Spaniards.  On  the  side  of  Fi- 
giteras,  general  Reible  proceeded 
thither  from  Bellegarde  against  the 
insurgents,  on  the  5th  of  July. 
The  insurgents  being  worsted  in 
a  smart  action,  and  dispersed,  he 
threw  provisions  into  the  place,  and 
a  reinforcement  into  the  garrison. 


General  Duhesme,  in  revenge  for 
his  repulse  from  Gerona,  burnt 
many  houses  in  the  towns  aud  vil¬ 
lages  by  which  he  passed,  took 
njany  prisoners,  some  of  whom  he 
killed  in  cold  blood,  and  laid  waste 
the  whole  plain  or  district  within 
tjie  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Bar¬ 
celona  ;  all  the  cultivated  fields,, 
villages,  convents,  and  churches. 

During  these  operations  the  junta 
of  Catalonia  had  established  them¬ 
selves  at  Lerida,  for  the  conveni- 
ency  of  communication  with  Arra- 
gon  and  Valenlia. 

When  general  Duhesme  returned 

o  # 

to  Barcelona,  he  found  his  two 
forts  in  great  want  of  both  powder 
and  provisions.  During  his  ab¬ 
sence  about  a  month  from  Barce¬ 
lona,  it  had  been  cut  off  from  a 
free  intercourse  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country.  And  a  vessel 
loaded  with  powder  for  their  use, 
and  another  with  salted  pork,  had 
been  taken  by  the  English.  Du¬ 
hesme,  who  had  already  acquired 
the  cognomen  of  the  cruel,  pointed 
the  cannon  of  the  citadel  against 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  threat¬ 
ening  them  with  death  if  they  did 
not  furnish  him  with  12,000  ra¬ 
tions  of  provisions  daily,  and  an 
excessive  number  of  pipes  of  wine 
aud  brandy.  Under  the  pretence 
of  charges  or  suspicions  ot  an  in¬ 
tention  to  rebel  against  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  lie  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  away,  from  time  to  time, 
the  most  respectable  persons  in  Bar- 
■  celona,  separating  husbands  from 
their  wives,  and  parents  from  their 
children,  for  the  purpose  of  extort¬ 
ing  ransoms  for  their  liberation. 

In  the  meantime  the  affairs  ot 
the  patriots  in  the  north  of  Spain 
wore  but  an  unfavourable  aspect, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Medina 
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del  Rio  Seco,  in  the  province  of 
Leon,  which  turned  the  tide  of 
fortune,  and  might  have  exceed¬ 
ingly  damped,  if  not  altogether 
quashed  the  insurrection,  if  this 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  French 
had  not  been  counterbalanced  by 
the  events  in  the  south  and  the  east 
just  related. 

Marshal  Bessieres  at  the  same 
time  that  he  sent  a  force  against 
Saragossa,  pushed  forward  columns 
for  the  reduction  of  Logrono,  Se¬ 
govia,  Valladolid,  and  St.  Andero. 
All  these  objects  were  easily  ac¬ 
complished.  The  raw  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  levies  of  patriots  did  not 
long  sustain  a  conflict  with  the  im¬ 
petuous  and  well-directed  exertions 
of  the  veteran  and  victorious 
French  ;  but  consulted  their  safety 
by  flight,  for  the  most  part  throw¬ 
ing  down  their  arms.  On  the  7th 
of  June,  general  Frere,  having  ar¬ 
rived  with  his  column  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Segovia,  sent 
an  officer  to  the  magistrates  de¬ 
manding  a  parley. 

The  insurgents,  5000  strong, 
with  thirty  cannons,  would  not 
suffer  the  messenger  to  approach, 
but  tired  on  him  with  cannon.  On 
this  the  place  was  taken  by  force;  the 
resistance  here  was  not  inconsider¬ 
able  ;  a  great  number  of  wounded 
and  others,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  with  all  their  cannon. 
The  city  of  Segovia,  after  the  de¬ 
feat  and  flight  of  the  armed  pea¬ 
sants,  made  its  submissions,  in  the 
manner  required  by  tfie  French  ge¬ 
neral.  When  general  La  Salle, 
June  8th,  was  approaching  Palen- 
tia,  a  deputation,  with  the  bishop 
at  their  head,  (nought  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  town.  The  town  and 
province  of  Palentia  were  disarm¬ 


ed.  On  the  12th  of  June,  general 
La  Salle  advanced  to  Duennas, 
where  he  formed  a  junction  with 
general  Merle,  and  from  whence 
he  continued  his  march  to  Valla¬ 
dolid,  where  the  spirit  of  insurrec¬ 
tion  had  grown  very  strong,  and 
which  was  a  great  rendezvous  of 
the  patriots.  General  Cuesta,  with 
7000  men  and  six  pieces  of-  artille¬ 
ry,  had  taken  post  at  Cabezon,  a 
small  town  on  the  Pisuerga,  about 
nine  miles  to  the  north  of  Valla¬ 
dolid.  General  Sabathier  was  or¬ 
dered  to  force  the  position,  which 
had  been  reconnoitred,  of  the  in¬ 
surgents,  whilst  general  Merle  was 
directed  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to 
Valladolid.  The  firing,  according 
to  the  French  accounts,  lasted  but 
half  an  hour,  when  the  insurgents 
were  completely  beaten,  scattered 
in  every  direction  on  the  field  of 
battle,  leaving  their  artillery,  4000 
muskets,  and  about  one  thousand 
killed. 

The  gazette  of  Madrid,  that  is  the 
French  gazette,  states,  that  live  or 
six  hundred  French  beat  fourteen 
or  fifteen  thousand  rebels.  The 
gazette  of  Oviedo,  on  the  contrary 
says,  that  the  number  of  the  French 
and  Spaniards  in  this  engagement, 
was  nearly  equal ;  but  that  the 
French  had  the  advantage  of  a 
more  numerous  artillery,  while  the 
patriots  had  only  four  cannon  ;  yet 
that  in  spite  of  tin's  disadvantage  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
French  had  left  seven  hundred 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  from 
whence  thev  carried  off  their 
wounded. 

Sucli  are  the  lying  miracles,  that 
not  unfrequently  embarrass  the 
annalist ;  who,  if  he  will  not  wait 
lor  the  deveiopement  of  time, 
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sometimes  finds  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  forming  his  opinions,  and 
framing  his  accounts,’ not  by  faith 
in  the  reports  of  the  day,  but  by 
ftn  estimate  of  what  is  most  pro¬ 
bable,  and  attending  to  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  bishop  of  Valladolid,  with 
the  principal  clergy  of  the  city, 
came  to  meet  general  La  Salle,  sup¬ 
plicating  forgiveness  to  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  was  rea¬ 
dily  granted.  The  city  and  pro¬ 
vince  of  Valladolid  were  disarmed. 
Ten  members  of  the  council  of 
Placentia,  Segovia,  and  Valladolid, 
were  deputed  to  go  to  his  Catholic 
majesty  (Joseph  Buonaparte)  at 
Bayonne,  there  to  supplicate  his 
forgivenness,  in  the  act  of  tender¬ 
ing  their  own  fealty,  and  that  of 
their  fellow-citizens. 

General  Merle  proceeded  to  the 
mountains  of  St.  Andero  * :  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  June,  he 
fell  upon  the  insurgent  patriots, 
headed  by  the  bishop,  drove  them 
from  all  their  positions,  and  took 
from  them  two  eighteen  pounders, 
which,  loaded  with  grape  shot,  they 
had  fired  only  twice.  In  other 
parts  of  the  mountainous  district, 
parties  of  the  insurgents  were  driven 
from  post  to  post  into  St.  Andero, 
by  general  Ducos.  On  the  23d, 
the  generals  Merle  and  Ducos  en¬ 
tered  St.  Andero,  on  different  sides 
of  the  town.  The  peasants  every 
where  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  city  of  St.  Andero  having 
made  its  submission,  like  Segovia, 
Palentia,  and  Valladolid,  was  oblig¬ 


ed  to  swear  fealty  to  the  usurper. 
Thus  quietness  was  restored  for 
the  present  to  Navarre,  Guipuscoa, 
and  Biscay. 

A  great  number  of  patriots  had 
been  assembling,  for  some  time,  at 
Benevento,  under  the  standard  of 
general  Cuesta.  In  this  number 
were  comprehended  all  the  Spanish 
prisoners  who  had  been  sent  back 
to  Spain  by  the  British  government. 
With  this  force,  general  Cuesta 
marched  on  to  Valladolid,  with  the 
design  of  cutting  off  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  French  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain,  and 
those  in  Madrid.  It  was  his  plan, 
having  reduced  Valladolid,  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  Burgos.  The  force  un¬ 
der  Cuesta,  is  stated  by  the  French 
gazette  to  have  amounted  to  not 
less  than  35,000.  Marshal  Bes- 
sieres,  aware  of  the  design  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  sensible  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  maintaining  the  post  at 
Valladolid,  advanced  to  meet  them 
with  a  force,  amounting  in  all  to 
12,000,  of  which  2000  were  caval¬ 
ry,  with  a  proportionate  train  of 
artillery.  On  the  14th  of  July,  at 
break  of  day,  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  who  occupied  a  large 
extent  of  ground  on  the  heights  of 
Medina  del  Rio  Seco.  Bessieres 
attacked  them  on  the  right.  And 
at  the  same  time  general  Monton, 
at  the  head  of  another  division, 
made  himself  master  of  the  town 
of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  with  fixed 
bayonets.  All  the  positions  of  the 
Spaniards  were  carried  ;  they  fled 
in  great  confusion ;  and  they  lost 

all 


* 


*  A  canton  or  small  province  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  between  Asturia  de  Saa- 
tillana,  Old  Castille,  and  Biscay.  St.  Andero  is  one  of  the  first  commercial  ports 
of  Spain,  being  in  the  number  of  those  called  Abilitadvs,  that  is,  authorized  t# 
cany  on  every  kind  of  trade,  with  America, 
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hll  their  artillery,  consisting  of  40 
pieces  of  cannon.  Six  thousand 
were  made  prisoners,  according 
to  the  French  accounts,  and  more 
than  12,000  left  on  the  held  of 
battle.  All  their  baggage  and  mi¬ 
litary  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.  The  Spaniards  fled 
hist  to  Beuevento,  from  whence, 
after  a'  short  halt,  they  continued 
their  retreat  to  Labenara,  Leon, 
and  Astorga.  They  were  pursued 
by  marshal  Bessieres,  who  at  Beue¬ 
vento,  July  19th,  found  an  immense 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
Here,  he  received  a  letter  of  sub¬ 
mission  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Zamora,  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  20th,  he  entered  that  town, 
from  w  hence  he  proceeded  to  Ma- 
jorga.  At  Majorga  he  received  a 
deputation  from  Leon  ;  which  city 
he  entered  on  the  26th.  The  bi¬ 
shop  came  two  miles  to  meet  him, 
and  the  council  appearing  before 
the  gates  of  the  city,  presented  the 
keys,  in  token  of  submission. 

According  to  certain  accounts  in 
the  Spanish  newspapers  of  the 
day,  the  Spanish  army  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
infantry,  and  eight  hundred  caval¬ 
ry.  The  Spaniards,  it  w'as  stated, 
were  in  the  first  onset  so  fortunate 
as  to  beat  back  the  French,  and 
take  and  spike  four  pieces  of 
cannon.  But  the  field  of  battle 
being  in  a  vast  plain,  the  patriots, 
who  were  carried  by  their  impetu¬ 
osity  out  of  their  ranks,  without  a 
sufficient  number  of  horsemen  to 
make  head  against  the  French  ca¬ 
valry,  and  unaccustomed  to  any 
such  prompt  evolutions  as  might 


have  supplied  that  deficiency,  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  French,  with  thirteen  of 
their  camion :  though  it  was  said 
they  retreated  in  good  order,  and 
afterwards  rallied. 

The  kind  of  order  observed,  is 
sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  ra 
pidity  of  their  retreat,  and  the 
distance  to  which  they  retreated. 
On  the  other  hand  that  their  dis¬ 
asters  were  not  so  great  as  had 
been  given  out  by  the  French,  and 
that  reinforcements  were  advancing 
to  join  general  Cuesta,  is  render¬ 
ed  extremely  probable  by  the  re¬ 
treat  or  flight  of  king  Joseph  Buo¬ 
naparte,  on  the  27th  of  July,  from 
Madrid. 

After  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  surrender  of  Dupont*  at 
Baylen,  and  the  discovery  that  so 
many  of  the  ministers  of  Joseph 
had  made  their  escape  from  Ma¬ 
drid,  the  French  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  fortify  the  Reteiro.  Du- 
hesme  had  been  repulsed  from  Ge- 
1011a,  Arragossa  still  held  out,  ar¬ 
mies  from  Valencia  and  Adalusia 
menaced  the  capital.  The  army 
of  the  western  provinces,  under  ge¬ 
neral  Cuesta,  though  routed  and 
dispersed  by  the  battle  of  Medina 
del  Rio  Seco,  manifested  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  rally.  The  French, 
therefore,  in  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  July,  began  to 
evacuate  Madrid.  King  Joseph, 
with  the  last  companies  of  the 
troops,  left  Madrid  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  and  took  the  route  of  Sego¬ 
via,  from  whence  lie  proceeded  to 
Burgos,  the  rendezvous  of  the 
whole  of  his  army  at  and  in  the 
[  P  3  ]  vicinity 


*  We  omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  that  general  Dupont,  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  France,  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  condemned  to  death,  and  imme¬ 
diately  shot  by  torch  lijjht. 
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vicinity  of  Madrid.  The  French 
carried  along  with  them  all  the  ar¬ 
tillery  and  ammunition,  for  which 
they  could  find  means  of  convey¬ 
ing  ;  spiking  the  cannon,  and  des¬ 
troying  the  ammunition  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  behind  them. — 
They  plundered  the  public  trea¬ 
sury,  and  carried  off  all  the  jewels 
belonging  to  the  crown,  and  all 
the  plate,  and  whatever  was  most 
valuable  in  the  palaces  belonging 
to  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  VII. 
or  to  any  of  the  branches  of  the 


royal  family.  On  which  it  was 
merrily  observed,  and  became  a 
common  saying  among  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  that,  “  Because  Joseph  could 
not  put  the  crown  on  his  head,  he 
had  put  it  in  his  pocket.” 

The  French  army  was  accom¬ 
panied  or  followed  by  such  of 
the  Spaniards  as  had  accepted 
offices  under  the  government  of 
king  Joseph,  and  most  of  the  French 
established  in  various  situations  in 
Madrid. 


/ 
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Erroneous  Opinion  of  Buonaparte  respecting  the  Spaniards. —  Errone¬ 
ous  Conduct  in  consequence  of  this.  —Attempt  to  conceal  the  extent 
and  strength  of  the  Spanish  Insurrections  from  the  French ,  Ger¬ 
man, ,  and  other  Nations  Liberation  of  the  Spanish  Troops  in  the 
North  of  German y  -Military  Preparations  of  Austria. — Alarm  of 
Buonaparte.-  Remonstrances  and  Explanations. — Troops  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  taken  into  the  Pay  of  France.— Sent  into 
France  to  S apply  the  Place  of  the  French  Regiments  to  be  sent  to 
Spain. — Interview  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Buonaparte  at 
Erfurth — Insurrection  in  Portugal. —  British  Expedition  to  Por¬ 
tugal  under  the  Orders  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.— Convention  of 
Cintra. 


Buonaparte,  reckoning  that 

Spam  would  he  a  very  easy 
conquest,  thought  that  the  speedi¬ 
est  way  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  would  be,  not  to  keep  his 
forces  together  in  one  strong  army, 
as  might  have  been  necessary  where 
any  great  resistance  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  to  push  forward  de¬ 
tachments,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
every  direction.  At  first  he  affected 
to  treat  the  insurrection  in  Spain 
with  great  contempt. — He  was  at 
uncommon  pains  to  conceal  the 
real  state  of  affairs  in  Spain  from 
the  French  and  the  Germans  too. 
He  gave  out,  in  his  newspapers, 
French  and  German,  that  all  that 
was  most  respectable  in  the  Spa¬ 
nish  nation  was  devoted,  and  that 
even  zealously,  to  the  new  dynasty 
aud  order  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and 
that  it  was  onlv  the  mere  rabble 
of  day-labourers,  peasants,  and 
low  tradesmen,  under  the  direction 
of  the  monks,  whom  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  fanatical  and  ignorant  to 


a  degree  much  beyond  the  blind 
fanaticism  of  the  monks  in  France 
and  Italy,  among  \vhom  were  some¬ 
times  found  men  of  learning  and 
talents.  The  monks  of  Spain  lie 
(tiiat  is,  his  literary  emissaries,  in 
conformity  to  his  will  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  directions)  described 
as  clownish  and  uncouth  in  their 
personal  appearance,  and  bearing 
an  exact  likeness  to  so  many 
butchers.  All  this  was  only  an 
acknowledgment  of  what  he  ap¬ 
prehended  from  the  zeal  and  ex¬ 
ertions  of  that  religious  body. 
While  he  laboured  to  persuade  the 
French,  and  particularly,  it  may 
he  presumed,  the  Spaniards  at  a 
distance  from  home,  that  the  most 
respectable  part  of  the  Spanish 
na'ion  was  sincerely  attached  to 
king  Joseph,  lie  used  means  also 
for  impressing  the  inhabitants  of 
Spain  with  a  belief  that  their  coun¬ 
trymen  that  had  been  drawn  into 
the  French  service,  were  also  de¬ 
voted  to  him.  It  was  published 
[P4]  in 
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in  the  Paris  newspapers,  August 
32,  as  an  article  from  Hamburgh, 
that  the  Spanish  troops,  under  the 
marquis  of  Romana,  had  come  for¬ 
ward  ot  their  own  accord,  and 
with  great  zeal,  to  s\Vear  allegi¬ 
ance,  and  had  proffered  a  de¬ 
tachment  from  their  corps  of 
picked  men,  to  form  a  guard  of 
honour  for  king  Joseph.  But  on 
the  contrary,  this  gallant  corps  was 
no  sooner  informed  of  the  forced 
abdication  and  captivity  of  the 
royal  family,  and  of  what  was 
passing  in  Spain,  than  they  burned 
with  ardour  to  join  the  ranks  of 
their  countrymen.  Though  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hostile  battalions, 
they  planted  their  colours  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  which  they  form¬ 
ed,  and  swore  on  their  knees, 
to  be  faithful  to  their  country. 

By  a  well  combined  plan,  con¬ 
certed  between  Keats,  the  British 
admiral  in  the  Baltic,  and  Romana, 
ten  thousand  of  the  Spanish  troops 
stationed  in  Funen,  Langland,  Zea¬ 
land,  and  Jutland,  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  French  \oke, 

V  ' 


and,  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  fleet,  were  conveyed  with 
their  stores,  arms,  and  artillery,  to 
Spain,  where  they  landed  at  Co¬ 
runna  on  the  30th  of  September. 
The  marquis  of  Romana  himself 
returned  home  by  the  way  of 
London,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
idth  of  September,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  conference  with  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ministry,  and  British  military 
officers.  But  one  Spanish  regiment, 
near  two  thousand  strong,  in  Jut¬ 
land,  was  too  distant,  and  too  cri¬ 
tically  situated,  to  effect  its  escape. 
And  two  in  Zealand,  after  firing  on 
the  French  general  Frision,  who 
commanded  them,  and  killing  one 
of  his  aid-de-camps  by  his  side,  were 
disarmed.  While  Frision  was  in 
the  act  of  haranguing  these  troops, 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  them 
to  declare  for  king  Joseph,  one  of 
the  soldiers,  burning  with  indig¬ 
nation,  and  regardless  of  conse¬ 
quences,  stepped  forth  from  the 
ranks  and  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  which 
missing  the  general,  killed  the  aid- 
de-camp  *. 

When 


The  Marquis  de  la  Romana  was  kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  glorious 
events  that  had  taken  place  in  his  country,  and  various  attempts  had  been  made 
on  the  part  ot  the  British  government,  to  communicate  the  tidings  to  him,  and  to 

devise  means  tor  his  escape  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  without  effect. _ - 

At  length  a  Swedish  clergyman  was  found  in  whose  honour,  good  sense,  and 
enterprising  disposition,  the  firmest  confidence  could  be  placed.  This  gentleman 
disguised  as  a  low  and  travelling  tradesman,  w  ent  by  the  way  of  Heligoland,  and 
having  overcome  many  obstacles  with  the  utmost  patience,  prudence,  and  forti¬ 
tude,  at  length  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  marquis  and  his  troops  were  sta¬ 
tioned.  Having  ascertained  the  person  of  the  marquis,  lie  was  obliged  to  watch  in¬ 
cessantly  for  an  opportunity  of  addressing  him,  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of 
the  numerous  spies  bv  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  venerable  agent  at  last  w'as 
obliged,  as  it  by  accident,  to  jostle  the  marquis  in  the  street,  in  order  to  attract 
his  attention.  Having  done  so,  he  apologized,  as  if  ignorant  of  the  person  w  hom 
he  addressed,  and  concluded  with  offering  to  sell  him  some  excellent  coffee. 
The  marquis  treated  this  offer  with  contempt,  and  signified  that  he  supposed  he 
was  speaking  to  a  smuggler.  The  minister  of  the  gospel,  however,  persevered 
in  recommending  his  coffee,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  found  means 
to  intimate  that  he  was  not  a  smuggler  but  a  gentleman.— “  We’ll  soon  see  that,” 
said  the  marquis,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  could  speak  iatin.  The  minister  an¬ 
swered 
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When  the  real  state  of  affairs  in 
sp  ain  became  manifest  to  ail  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  flight  of  king  Joseph 
from  Madrid,  and  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  French  forces  on  the 
defiles  of  Biscay,  and  on  the  Ebro, 
Buonaparte's  sarcasms  against  the 
insurgents,  and  his  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  facts,  were  interrupted  for 
a  long  time,  as  well  as  his  military 
operations.  Not  a  word  was  said 
of  Spain.  Even  the  Moniteur  was 
silent.  The  world  entertained  great 
curiosity  to  know  what  face  would 
be  put  on  the  flight  of  Joseph,  and 
the  inactivity  of  the  French  in 
Spain.  It  was  given  out  by  the 
French  government  at  Madrid,  that 
the  king  found  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
tire  for  a  time  from  that  city,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health ;  which 
was  every  where  made  a  subject  of 
ridicule.  But  nothing  at  all  was 
said  on  the  matter  in  the  newspapers 
of  France,  Italy,  or  Germany.  It 
was  evident  to  Buonaparte,  that 
the  Spanish  insurrection  was  of  too 
serious  and  formidable  a  nature  to 
be  treated  lightly  in  respect  of  either 
words  or  actions.  It  was  mani¬ 
festly  not  to  be  crushed  but  by 
a  very  large  force,  and  a  larger 
one  too  than  any  he  could  march 
against  it,  if  the  Germans  should 
avail  themselves  of  so  inviting  an 
occasion  to  throw  off  his  yoke,  and 
above  all,  if  the  emperor  of  Russia 
should  swerve  from  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.  The  Austrians  had  been 


employed  for  the  last  three  years, 
in  bringing  their  finances  into  or¬ 
der,  and  of  late  m  strengthenimr 
their  frontier,  forming  magazines, 
and  increasing  their  armies,  far  be¬ 
yond  what  was  at  all  necessary  for 

v  v' 

the  preservation  of  internal  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  apparently  with  a 
view  not  to  mere  defence,  but  to 
aggression.  This  did  not  escape 
the  observation,  or  fail  to  excite 
the  suspicions  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  A  long  correspondence  en¬ 
sued  on  the  subject,  which  was 
afterwards  published,  between  count 
Metternich,  the  Austrian  ambassador 
at  Paris,  and  Campagnv,  the  French 
minister  of  external  relations.  The 
French  minister,  on  the  part  of  his 
master,  after  calling  to  mind  the 
moderation  of  the  conqueror  in 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  asked  the 
Austrians,  what  they  feared  from 
France,  or  of  what  thev  bad  to 
complain.  If  certain  posts,  still  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  French  in  Silesia,  or 
in  any  other  part  towards  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Austria  had  given  umbrage, 
or  caused  any  apprehension,  they 
should  be  immediately  evacuated. — 
An  uncommon  degree  of  earnest¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte  to 
persuade  the  court  of  Vienna,  that 
lie  did  not  entertain  any  hostile  de¬ 
signs  against  Austria,  is  apparent 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence.  “  It  is  not,”  said 
Buonaparte,  “  any  part  of  my  poli¬ 
tical  system,  to  destroy,  or  even  to 

bumble 


swered  in  the  affirmative,  and  a  conversation  ensued,  apparently  about  coffee, 
as  the  gestures  of  both  were  calculated  to  deceive  all  who  might  observe  them.  The 
marquis  was  then  duly  informed  of  every  thing  that  had  occurred  in  Spain,  of  the 
assistance  the  British  Government  had  tendered,  and  of  the  readiness  of  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majesty  to  adopt  any  measure  that  might  he  thought  practicable  for  effecting 
the  rescue  ot  himself  and  his  troops,  that  they  might  join  their  heroic  cou  n  try  me* 
in  resisting  the  base  attempts  of  France  to  enslave  them. 
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humble  the  House  of  Austria:" 
and  in  this  he  was  no  doubt,  as* 
has  since  appeared,  sincere.  It 
could  not  be  any  part  of  his  policy 
to  annihilate  a  barrier  so  conve¬ 
nient  and  necessary,  against  the 
powerof  the  Russians,  growing  every 
day,  by  the  natural  progress  of  po¬ 
pulation  and  improvement,  in  so 
vast  an  empire,  greater  and  greater. 
The  Austrian  minister,  on  the 
part  of  his  court,  disclaimed  all 
hostile  designs  against  France,  and 
explained  the  increase  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  force  complained  of,  by 
the  general  necessity  that  all  the 
powers  of  Em  ope  now  felt  i  hem- 
selves  to  be  under,  of  propor¬ 
tioning  the  scale  of  their  standing 
armies  to  that  of  their  neighbours. 
The  Austrians  persevered  in  their 
military  preparations. — O  rders  were 
transmitted  from  Paris  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  to  call  out  their  respective 
quotas,  which,  when  assembled, 
would  be  very  powerful.  Of  the 
German  troops  of  this  confede¬ 
ration,  80,000  were  taken  into 
the  pay  of  France,  clothed  in  the 
uniform  of  French  soldiers,  and 
sent  into  France  to  garrison  the 
towns  quitted  by  French  regiments 
sent  to  reinforce  the  French  army 
in  Spain.  In  this  manoeuvre  it  was 
his.  object  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  German  princes  to  revolt 
from  him  to  Austria,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  stationed  a  force 
in  Fiance  better  for  some  of  his 
purposes,  such  as  that  of  enforcing 
the  conscription,  than  that  which 
it  replaced  ;  in  as  much  as  Germans 
would  not  be  so  likely, asthe  French 
regiments,  to  sympathise  and  co¬ 
alesce  with  the  people.  But  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  inclinations,  or 
the  attempts  of  the  Germans,  they 
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were  not  to  be  considered  as  for¬ 
midable,  if  the  emperor  of  the 
North,  as  Buonaparte  had  affected 
to  style  him,  should  abide  by  his 
engagements.  Alexander,  at  this 
moment,  held  in  his  hand  the 
balance  of  Europe,  the  fate  of 
many  nations,  their  condition, 
whether  as  independent  states,  or 
as  submissive  provinces  of  a  great 
and  domineering  empire,  probably 
formally  centuries!  Into  which¬ 
soever  of  the  scales  the  Czar  should 
throw'  his  weight,  that  must  inevi¬ 
tably  preponderate.  To  confirm 
and  fix  the  resolution  of  Alexander 
was  a  matter  of  the  last  importance, 
and  what  Buonaparte  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  commit  to  the 
agency  of  any  of  his  ministers. 
He  determined  io  have  a  personal 
interview  with  the  emperor  of  the 
North  ;  on  whose  mind  it  would 
appear  he  was  perfectly  confident 
he  should  maintain  an  ascendant. 
For  on  the  11th  of  September  he 
addressed,  in  print,  iiis  soldiers  as 
follows:  V  Soldiers,  after  triumph¬ 
ing  on  the  borders  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  Vistula,  you  traversed  Ger¬ 
many,  by  forced  marches;  you  are 
now  with  the  same  celerity  to  tra¬ 
verse  France. 

“  Soldiers,  I  declare  that  I  have 
need  of  you.  The  hideous  leopard 
contaminates,  by  ils  presence,  the 
territory  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Let  your  faces  strike  him  with 
terror,  and  put  him  to  flight;  let 
us  carry  our  victorious  eagles  even 
to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  There 
we  have  an  affront  to  revenge. 

“  Soldiers,  you  have  surpassed 
in  renown,  all  the  warriors  of  mo¬ 
dern  times.  You  have  equalled  the 
Roman  Legions,  who  in  one  cam¬ 
paign  triumphed  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Euphrates,  411yrium,  and  tire  Tagus. 

A  durable 
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A  durable  peace  and  permanent 
prosperity  shall  be  the  reward  of 
your  exploits.  No  good  French¬ 
man  can  enjoy  a  moment's  repose, 
so  Ion"  as  the  sea  is  not  free  and 
open. 

“  Soldiers,  all  that  you  have 
already  achieved,  or  that  remains 
yet  to  be  done  for  the  happiness 
of  the  French  people ,  and  for 
my  glory. — Be  assured,  that  the 
remembrance  of  so  great  services 
shall  remain  for  ever  engraven 
on  my  heart."  When  the  French 
army  perfectly  sensible  that  the 
French  people  were  in  a  situation 
the  most  wretched,  they  were  re¬ 
minded  by  this  harangue  that  the 
true  motive  of  their  ruler  was  his 
own  glory .  It  is  humiliating  to 
human  nature,  to  think  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  armed  men, 
should  hear  such  language,  and 
perhaps  even  feel  a  pride  in  ex¬ 
tending,  by  prolonged  fatigue,  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  country,  the  glory 
of  a  fortunate  and  inhuman  usurper! 

The  place  appointed  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  conference  between  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Napoleon,  was  Erfurth, 
a  city  in  the  circle  of  the  lower 
Rhine,  belonging  to  the  electorate 
of  Mayence.  They  met  here  on 
the  27th  of  September.  But  the 
order  of  time  calls  our  attention 
for  the  present,  to  the  efforts  of 
the  patriots  with  their  allies  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  springing  from  the  same 
cause,  going  hand  in  hand,  and 
having  the  same  object  in  view,  with 
those  of  their  neighbouring  and 
kindred  Spaniards. 


The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  over¬ 
awed  by  the  armv  of  Junot,  were 
restrained  at  first  from  expres¬ 
sing  their  joy,  otherwise  than  in 
private  and  confidential^  conver¬ 
sation.  The  public  voice  of  Por¬ 
tugal  was  first  heard  at  Oporto. 
This  town,  besides  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  being  situate  at  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance  from  the  force  un¬ 
der  Junot,  possessed  another  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  had  been  occupied  by 
about  three  thousand  Spanish 
troops,  who  before  their  depar¬ 
ture  to  join  the  patriotic  stand¬ 
ard  in  Spain,  took  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  under  whose  orders  they  were, 
and  all  his  staff,  prisoners,  and  de¬ 
livered  up  the  government  of  the 
city  to  Lewis  D'Oliveda,  who  had 
filled  that  office  before  the  arrival 
of  the  French.  The  treachery  of 
this  man,  his  attachment  to  the 
French,  and  the  measures  he  took  for 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  French, 
rouzed  the  indignation  and  rage 
of  the  people  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  avert 
their  threatened  vengeance  others 
wise  than  by  yielding  up  his  au¬ 
thority.  They  rose,  18th  of  June, 
in  one  body,  broke  open  the  depots 
of  stores,  and  having  supplied 
themselves  with  arms,  pioceeded 
to  destroy  every  vestige  ol  French 
power,  and  to  imprison  every  per¬ 
son  suspected  of  being  in  their  in¬ 
terest.  The  bishop  of  Oporto, 
who,  with  most  of  the  other  priests, 
had  been  incessant  in  his  efforts 
to  rouse  the  people  to  arms,*  wai 
appointed  governor  of  the  city,  and 

the 


*  The  worthy  bishop  had  not  thought  it  his  duty  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  pa-s* 
total  letter  of  the  Inquisitor  General  of  all  kingdoms  and  dominions  betou  mg  to 
her  Catholic  majesty,  recommending  submission  *0  the  French.  ‘  The  powers  tliat 
hep  published  at  Lisbon,  by  the  direction,  no  doubt,  of  Buouaparte,  who  seems  oa 
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the  most  vigorous  measures  were 
•adopted  for  defeuding  it  against 
any  force.  General  Loison,  with 
about  3,000  men,  advanced  against 
the  insurgents  as  far  asAmirante; 
but  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  determined  spirit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Oporto,  he  retreated  on 
Lisbon.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Portugal, 
rose  in  arms  against  the  French. 
The  south  of  Portugal  was  re¬ 
strained  from  coming  forward  so 
generally,  or  in  so  open  a  manner, 
by  their  vicinity  to  the  army  of 
Junot,  and  also  by  a  strong  and 
numerous  French  party  among 
themselves.  Notwithstanding  the 
terror,  however,  of  Junot,  a  friendly 
intercourse,  as  has  been  above  no¬ 
ticed,  was  maintained  between 
Lisbon  and  sir  Charles  Cotton. 

As  soon  as  Junot  received  cer¬ 
tain  intelligence  of  the  Spanish 
insurrection,  he  ordered  the  Spa¬ 
nish  troops  to  be  disarmed,  and 
put  on  board  the  hulks  in  the  Ta¬ 
gus. 

The  French  being  expelled  from 
the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal, 
and  the  authority  of  the  prince 
regent  re-established,  provisional 
juntas  were  formed,  similar  in 
their  character  and  functions  to 
those  of  Spain.  Of  these,  that 
of  Oporto  exerted  itself  with  the 
most  zeal  and  effect,  in  heighten¬ 
ing  and  directing  the  patriotic  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  such  orders  and 


regulations  as  were  required  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country.  Oporto,  in  this  respect; 
was  the  Seville  of  Portugal.  The 
.junta  having  taken  such  measures 
tor  raising  and  supporting  an  army 
as  circumstances  admitted,  natu¬ 
rally  looked  for  support  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  England :  nor  were  their 
hopes  disappointed.  An  army,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  destined  for  Portugal, 
where  it  ultimately  landed,  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  offered  to  the 
Spaniards.  This  army,  consisting 
of  about  10,000  men,  set  sail  from 
Cork,  on  the  1 2  th  of  July,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Corunna  on  the  20th. 
The  battle  of  Medina  del  Rio 
Seco,  had  taken  place  a  few  days 
before,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
retreating  fast  in  diffeient  direc¬ 
tions:  one  division  of  them  adher¬ 
ing  to  Cuesta,  proceeded  to  Sala¬ 
manca  ;  another,  under  general 
Blake,  made  for  the  mountains. 
In  consequence  of  this  intelligence, 
combined  with  his  instructions,  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  offered  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  force  under  his 
command  to  tiie  junta  of  Gallicia. 
The  junta  replied,  that  they  did 
not  want  men,  and  that  they 
wished  for  nothin"  from  the  Bri- 
tish  government  except  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition.  But  they 
expressed  their  firm  conviction  that 
bis  army  might  be  of  infinite  ser- 
vice  both  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
their  own  nation,  if  it  were  em¬ 


ail  occasions  to  have  availed  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  influence  and 
authority  et  the  clergy.  He  made  a  tool  even  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  concordat ,  and  the  total  subversion  of  the  Gullican  church. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Pope  he  endeavoured  to  exhibit  himself  to  the  French  na¬ 
tion  in  the  amiable  character  of  a  true  friend  and  deliverer,  and  a  zealous  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Catholic  church. 
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ployed  to  drive  the  French  from 
Lisbon.  In  the  north  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  consequently  at  no  great 
distance  from  Gallicia,  the  French 
were  still  in  force.  Against  them, 
in  the  first  place,  sir  Arthur  might 
direct  his  attack  with  every  pro¬ 
bability  of  success,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  relieving  the  province 
of  Gallicia,  if  the  insurrection  at 
Oporto  still  existed,  or  could  be 
revived  when  he  reached  that  city. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  leaving  Cor¬ 
unna,  proceeded  to  Oporto.  On 
his  arrival  there,  the  bishop,  who 
was  the  governor,  informed  him 
that  the  Portuguese  force  was 
sufficient  to  deter  the  French  from 
making  any  attacks,  or  if  not,  to 
repel  them.  Sir  Arthur,  however, 
that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled 
to  judge  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
left  his  forces  at  Oporto,  in  order 
to  have  a  conference  with  Sir 
Charles  Colton,  off  Lisbon  ;  witli 
whom  he  consulted  about  the  practi¬ 
cability  and  the  prudence  of  forcing 
the  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  and  at¬ 
tacking  the  forts  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  that  capital.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  he  was  on  board  the  Hiber¬ 
nia,  the  admiral’s  ship,  he  received 
a  letter  from  general  Spencer,  wdio 
was  then,  with  about  6'000  men,  off 
Cadi2.  This  force  was  destined 
to  be  employed  either  in  co-ope¬ 
rating  with  the  Spanish  forces  un¬ 
der  Cast  a  nos,  in  their  operations 
against  Dupont,  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  expedition  under  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Wellesley.  As  the  junta  of 
Seville  did  not  deem  the  aid  of 
general  Spencer’s  corps  at  all  ne¬ 
cessary  towards  the  reduction  of 
Dupont’s  army,  and  as  Sir  Arthur 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  his 
own  army,  and  that  of  general 
Spencer,  could  be  but  of  little  avail 
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towards  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Portugal,  while  they  acted 
separately,  be  gave  orders  to^gehe- 
ral  Spencer  to  join  him. 

The  English  general,  having 
made  himself  acquainted,  as  accu¬ 
rately  as  he.  could,  with  t^ie  nu-*« 
merical  strength  and  disposition  of 
the  French  army,  determined  to 
land  his  forces  in  Mondego  bay,  v 
where  he  would  be  able  to  effect 
a  lauding,  and  to  form  bis  army 
into  order,  without  any  opposition 
from  the  enemy ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  he  \yould  be  assisted  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  °the  Portuguese  army 
which  bad  advanced  to  Coimbra'. 
Before  he  landed  the  troops  be  re¬ 
ceived  advice  from  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  that  5000  men,  under 
general  Anstruther,  were  proceeding 
to  join  him,  and  that  12,000  more, 
under  Sir  John  Moore,  would . 
speedily  be  dispatched  for  the  same 
purpose..  He  was  also  informed  qf 
the  surrender  of  Dupont,  and  that 
the  army  of  Junot  was  considerably 
w  eakened  by  the  necessity  of  send¬ 
ing  about  bOOO  men,  under  general 
Loison,  to  quell  an  insurrection  that 
had  broken  out  in  the  south  of 
Portugal.  This  information  in¬ 
duced  Sir  Arthur  to  disembark  bis 
troops  without  delay.  Soon  after 
the  disembarkation  was  effected, 
the  corps  under  general  Spencer 
also  landed.  And  oil  the  $th  of 
August  the  advanced  guard  march¬ 
ed  forward  on  the  road  to  Lisbon. 
On  the  !2th  the  army  reached 
Legrid.  On  the  15th  the  advanced 
guard  came  up  with  a  party  of 
the  French  at  Obidos,  where  a 
slight  action  took  place,  occasioned 
principally  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
British  to  attack  and  pursue  the 
enemy.  On  the  Kith  the  armv 

•J  + 

halted,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
•  general 
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general  came  to  the  determination 
of  attacking  the  French  under  ge¬ 
neral  Laborde  at  Roleia. 

Roleia  is  situated  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  having  a  plain  in  its  front, 
at  the  end  of  a  valley  which  com¬ 
mences  at  Caldas,  and  is  closed  to 
the  southwards  by  mountains  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  bids  form¬ 
ing  the  valley  on  the  left.  In  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  and  about 
eight  miles  from  Roleia,  is  the 
tow  n  and  old  Moorish  fort  of  Obi- 
dos  from  whence  the  enemy’s 
piquets  had  been  driven  on  the 
15th.  From  that  time  the  French 
had  posts  in  the  hills  on  both  sides 
of  the  valley,  as  well  as  in  the 
plain  in  front  of  the  main  army, 
which  was  posted  on  the  heights 
opposite  to  Roleia ;  its  right  rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  hills,  its  left,  on  which 
was  a  windmill,  and  the  whole 
covering  four  or  five  passes  into  the 
mountains  on  their  rear.  Their 
force  amounted  to  about  6000,  of 
which  about  500'  were  cavalrv, 
with  five  pieces  of  cannon.  And 
there  was  some  reason  to  believe 
that  general  Loison,  who  was  at  Rio 
Major  on  the  loth,  would  join 
general  Laborde  by  his  right  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  The  plan  of 
attack  was  formed  accordingly,  and 
the  army  breaking  up  from  Caldas 
on  the  1 7th,  W'as  formed  into  three 
columns;  the  right  destined  to  turn 
the  enemy’s  left,  and  penetrate  into 
the  mountains  in  his  rear;  the  left 
to  ascend  the  hills  at  Obidos,  to 
turn  511  the  posts  on  the  left  of  the 
valley,  and  also  watch  the  motions  of 
Gen.  Loison  ;  the  centre  column  to 


attack  general  Laborde’s  position  in 
front  *.  The  enemy  was  defeated, 
but  retreated  in  good  order.  By 
this  victory  the  road  was  cleared 
to  Lisbon.  On  the  day  after  the 
battle  the  British  army  moved  to 
Lourinha,  to  protect  the  landing 
and  facilitate  the  junction  of  the 
troops  under  general  Anstruther; 
and  on  the  21st  they  resumed  their 
march. 

General  Junot,  having  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  large  reinforcement 
expected  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  determined  to  at¬ 
tack  the  British  army  before  the  rein¬ 
forcement  should  arrive.  For  this 
purpose  he  left  Lisbon  with  nearly 
the  w'hole  of  the  forces  under  his 
command,  and  came  up  with  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
Aug.  Ahard  fought  battlet  ensued. 
The  French,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
attacked  the  British  with  their 
usual  impetuosity.  They  were 
driven  back  by  our  troops  with  the 
bayonet.  They  renewed  their  at¬ 
tacks,  in  different  columns,  again 
and  again,  and  were  as  often  driven 
back  with  cooler  intrepidity  and 
greater  strength  of  arm.  At  last 
they  fled  from  the  charge.  In  this 
battle  the  French  lost  13  pieces  of 
cannon,  23  ammunition  waggons, 
and  about  3000  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.  One  general  officer 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  another  was  killed.  Our  loss 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand. 

After  the  dispositions  for  the 
battle  of  Viineira  bad  been  made, 
Sir  H.  Burrard  arrived  at  the  scene 

of 


*  For  an  account  of  the  action,  see  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  dispatches  to  govern* 
ment.  Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.  259. 

t  For  a  particular  account  of  which,  see  Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.  262. 
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I  of  action,  but  declined  to  fake 
I  upon  himself  the  command  of  the 
army.  On  the  22(1,  Sir  Hew  Dai¬ 
ry  tuple,  who  had  been  called  from 
his  situation  of  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor  of  Gibraltar,  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  different  corps 
sent  bv  the  British  government  into 
Portugal,  reached  Cintra,  the  place 
to  which  the  British  army  had 
moved  after  the  battle.  Within  a 
very  few  hours  after  his  arrival,  a 
flag  of  truce  came  in  from  Junot, 
proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
in  order  that  a  convention  might  be 
settled,  by  which  the  French  should 
evacuate  Portugal. 

When  intelligence  was  received 
in  England,  that  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  “  The  whole  of 
the  French  force  in  Portugal,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Abran- 
tes  in  person,  had  sustained  a  sig¬ 
nal  defeat;’’  there  was  an  universal 
expectation,  that  it  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  other  victories,  and 
ultimately  lead  to  some  solid  ad¬ 
vantage. 

That  such  an  advantage  had  in 
fact  been  obtained,  was  firmly  be¬ 
lieved,  when,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
next  dispatches  from  the  army,  the 
fi  ring  of  the  Par  k  and  Tower  guns  w  as 
heard,  and  that  too,  at  a  time  of 
night  very  unusual,  if  not  quite  un¬ 
precedented.  But  how  great  was 
the  surprise  of  the  public  when  it 
was  understood  that  the  discharge 
of  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  re¬ 
lated  to  a  convention,  signed  at  Cin¬ 
tra,  by  which  it  was,  among  other 
stipulations,  agreed  on,  “  That  the 
English  government  should  be  at 
the  expence  of  transporting  the 


whole  of  the  French  army  to  any 
of  the  ports  between  Roclifort  and 
L’Orient.  When  the  army  arrived 
in  France,  it  was  to  be  at  liberty  to 
serve  again  immediately.  All  the 
property  of  the  army,  as  well  as 
the  personal  property  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  army,  was  to  be  sa¬ 
cred  and  untouched.  It  might 
either  be  carried  off  into  France 
or  sold  in  Portugal.  In  the  latter 
case,  full  security  was  to  be  given 
by  the  British  to  the  purchasers, 
that  the  property  they  had  would 
not  be  taken  from  them,  nor  they 
themselves  nolested  on  account  of 
the  purchase." 

The  whole  of  this  convention 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of 
this  volume  *.  It  was  founded  on 
the  basis  of  an  armistice  agreed 
upon  between  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
and  general  Kellerman  on  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Vimeira.  But 
the  seventh  article  of  that  prelimi¬ 
nary  treaty,  stipulating  that  the 
Russian  fleet  should  be  allowed 
either  to  remain  in  the  Tagus  un¬ 
molested  as  long  as  it  thought  pro¬ 
per,  or  to  return  home,  was  after¬ 
wards  rejected  by  Sir  Cliarles  Cot¬ 
ton  :  between  whom  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  admiral  Siniavian,  a  conven¬ 
tion  wras  agreed  to  for  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  Russian  fleet  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  fleet  f,  on  the  3d  of  Septem¬ 
ber. 

The  regret  and  the  indignation 
of  the  British  nation  wras  raised  by 
the  convention  of  Cintra,  to  a  pain¬ 
ful  height.  The  throne  w'as  be¬ 
sieged,  as  it  were,  with  petitions 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
calling  loudly  for  an  inquiry  into 

that 


*  See  Appendix  to  Chronicle,  o.  267. 
t  See  Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.  27! 
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that  transaction.  The  answer  to  the 
petition  from  the  city  of  London, 
that  for  “  The  institution  of  an  in¬ 
quiry,  there  was  no  need  of  their 
interference,”  was  universally  deem¬ 
ed  ungracious.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  been  framed  by  the  minister 
noted  for  briskness  and  petulance. 
An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot.  The 
board  in  their  report*,  after  giving 
a  well-arranged,  and  not  altogether 
an  uncircumstantial  account  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley’s  expedition,  de¬ 
clared,  “  That  on  a  consideration 
of  all  circumstances,  as  set  forth 
in  the  report,  they  most  humbly 
submitted  their  opinion,  that  no 
further  military  proceeding  was  ne¬ 
cessary  on  that  subject.  Because 
some  of  them  might  differ  in  their 
sentiments  respecting  the  fitness  of 
the  convention  in  the  relative  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  armies,  it  was  their 
unanimous  declaration,  that  un¬ 
questionable  zeal  and  firmness  ap¬ 
peared  throughout  to  have  been 
exhibited  by  lieutenant-general  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  as 
well  as  that  the  ardour  and  gallantry 
of  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers,  on  every  occasion  during  the 
expedition,  had  done  honour  to  the 
troops,  and  reflected  lustre  on  his 
majesty’s  arms.” 

But  his  royal  highness  the  duke 

of  York,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  David 

Dundas,  president  of  the  board  of 

inquiry,  observed  to  the  board, 

that  in  their  report,  their  opinion 

respecting  the  conditions  of  the 

armistice  and  convention  had  been 

altogether  omitted.  He  therefore 

thought  it  his  duty  to  call  their  at- 
*  * 

tention  to  these  two  principal  points 
*  See  Appendix  t-o  Chronicle,  p.  2 77 
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in  this  important  case,  the  armistice 
and  convention,  and  to  desire  that 
they  might  be  pleased  to  take  the 
same  again  into  their  most  serious 
consideration,  and  subjoin  to  the 
opinion  they  had  already  given  on 
the  other  points,  whether,  under  all 
the  circumstances  that  appeared  in 
evidence  before  them,  respecting 
the  relative  situation  of  the  two 
armies,  on  the  23d  of  August,  it 
was  their  opinion,  that  an  armis¬ 
tice  was  advisable,  and  if  so,*  whe¬ 
ther  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
were  such  as  ought  to  have  been 
agreed  on  1  And  whether,  upon  a 
like  consideration  of  the  relative 
situation  of  the  two  armies  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  armistice,  and  when 
all  the  British  forces  were  landed, 
it  was  their  opinion,  that  a  conven¬ 
tion  was  advisable,  and  if  so,  whe¬ 
ther  the  terms  of  that  convention 
were  such  as  ought  to  have  been 
agreed  upon.  The  board  met  a- 
gain.  The  questions  proposed  by 
the  commander  in  chief  were  put 
to  each  of  the  members.  Some 
approved  the  treaties  in  question, 
adding  the  reasons  of  their  ap¬ 
probation  ;  others  disapproved  them, 
giving  the  reasons  of  their  disap¬ 
probation.  A  formal  declaration 
of  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  of  both  the  armistice  and  con¬ 
vention,  with  reasons,  was  officially 
communicated  to  sir  Hew  Dalrym¬ 
ple  *. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  strenu¬ 
ously  recommended  a  pursuit  of 
the  French  ;  and  great  pains  was 
taken  by  his  friends  at  home,  to 
screen  him  from  the  odium  of  both 
the  armistice  and  convention  :  with 
which  Sir  Arthur  appears  indeed  to 

have 

►  t  S«c  Appen;  to  Chron.  p.  232. 
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have  expressed  much  dissatisfaction 
to  his  friends  in  private,  though  he 
had  not  hinted  any  disapprobation 
when  in  consultation  with  the  other 
generals.  But  the  board  unani¬ 
mously  approved  the  judgment  of 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  in  abstaining 
from  pursuit.  “  A  superior  cavalry,” 
they  observed,  “  retarding  our  ad¬ 
vance,  would  have  allowed  the  ene¬ 
my’s  infantry,  without  any  degree 
of  risk,  to  continue  their  retreat  in 
the  most  rapid  manner,  till  they 
should  have  arrived  at  any  given 
and  advantageous  point  of  rallying 
and  formation :  nor  did  Sir  A. 
Wellesley,  on  the  l/th  of  August, 
when  the  enemy  had  not  half  the 
cavalry  he  had  on  the  21st,  pursue 
a  more  inconsiderable  and  beaten 
army,  with  any  marked  advan¬ 
tage.” 

In  short,  the  report  of  the  board 
was  an  indirect  censure  on  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur;  for  if  Sir  Harry  Burrard  was 
justified  under  all  the  circumstances 
in  not  advancing  until  the  arrival 
of  the  reinforcements  under  Sir 
John  Moore,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
who  knew  that  he  must  be  speedily 
reinforced,  judged  ill  in  pushing 
forward  and  exposing  himself  to  an 
attack,  from  which  the  enemy  could 
only  experience,  at  the  worst,  the 
disadvantage  of  a  repulse,  instead 
of  waiting  for  a  day  or  two,  for 
such  an  augmentation  of  numbers 
as  would  have  ensured  the  ruin  of 


the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  su¬ 
periority  of  cavalry.  It  was  gene¬ 
rally  believed,  and  it  was  probably 
the  truth,  that  Sir  Arthur,  confid¬ 
ing  in  the  bravery  of  bis  troops, 
burned  with  a  desire  to  have  a 
brush  with  the  French,  before 
he  should  be  superseded  in  the 
command  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
Moore. 

All  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  well 
as  the  English  garrison  at  Gibral¬ 
tar,  was  indignant  at  the  Convention 
of  Cintra. 

As  the  defeat  of  Junot  and  the 
deliverance  of  Portugal  were  only 
mediate,  and  not  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  British  army,  it  march¬ 
ed  from  Lisbon,  but  not  till  the 
27th  of  October,  nearly  nvo  months' 
after  the  convention  of  Cintra,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  general  Sir 
John  Moore,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Spanish  patriots.  The  general’s 
instructions  were,  to  march  through 
Spain  w  ith  Ins  face  towards  Burgos ; 
which  w?as  to  be  the  general  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  the  British  troops :  not 
only  of  those  now'  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  that  officer,  but  of  those* 
with  which  he  was  to  be  reinforced 
from  England.  And  he  was  to 
combine  his  operations  wfth  those 
of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Spanish  armies.  But  the  issue  of 
this  expedition,  together  with  the 
arduous  struggle  that  preceded  it, 
carries  us  into  the  year  1809- 
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Interview  between  the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon  at  Erfurtk — 
Artful  Policy  of  Buonaparte. — Offer  of  a  Negotiation,  on  the  Part 
of  France  and  Russia,  for  Peace  with  England ,  rejected. — Esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  Central  junta  in  Spain. — Their  declared  Principles 
mid  first  Acts  of  Government. — Relative  Positions  of  the  Grand 
French  and  Spanish  Armies. — Arrival  of  Buonaparte  at  Vittoria. — 
Successive  Engagements  and  Defeats  of  the  Spaniards. — The  French- 
enter  Madrid.— Enthusiasm  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  the  Cause 
of  King  Ferdinand,  and  of  their  Mother  Country. — Brief  Re¬ 
trospect  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Northern  Powers  of  Europe.— Italy. — 


Turkey. — East  Indies. 

THE  two  emperors,  when  they 
met  at  Erfurth,  were  each  of 
them  attended  by  a  very  numerous 
and  brilliant  suite,  and  kings,  so¬ 
vereign  princes,  and  other  persons 
of  high  distinction,  came  day  after 
day,  to  do  homage  to  the  great 
emperor  of  the  West.  Among 
others  who  attended  Alexander, 
were  his  brother  the  grand  duke 
Constantine*,  the  count  Roman- 
zow,  and  the  two  counts  Toltson, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Russian  am¬ 
bassador  at  Paris.  'Hie  suite  of 
Buonaparte  was  composed  of  Ber- 
thier,  Talleyrand,  Caulincourt, 
Champaguy,  secretary  Maret,  the 
principal  writer  of  official  reports, 
the  generals  Lasnes,  and  Duroc, 
all  of  them  bearing  their  new  titles 
of  princes,  dukes,  and  counts,  and 
in  short  all  the  staff  officers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  French  army  cantoned  in 
Bavaria.  The  kings  and  sovereign 
princes  of  Germany,  waited  for  the 
most  part  on  Buonaparte  in  person. 
The  Austrian  general,  count  St. 


Vincent,  arrived  at  Erfurth,  Sep¬ 
tember  28th,  with  an  apology  from 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  for  not  at¬ 
tending  the  conference,  and  no 
doubt  the  strongest  and  most  po¬ 
lite  assurances  of  friendship  to¬ 
wards  both  the  French  and  Russian 
emperor.  Count  St.  Vincent  was 
closeted  a  long  time  with  Buona- 
parte.  Great  was  the  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  most  splendid  the 
feasls  and  other  entertainments,  that 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  this 
imperial  aud  royal  convention.  The 
little  town  of  Erfurth  was  asto¬ 
nished  to  witness  a  magnificence, 
that  would  have  been  admired  at 
Paris.  The  first  dinner  was  given 
by  Buonaparte.  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  held  their  conferences 
every  day  at  ten  o'clock.  These 
being  over,  they  rode  out  together, 
either  in  the  same  carriage  or  on 
horseback,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
adjacent  country.  In  one  of  these 
rides  Alexander  consented  to  tra¬ 
verse  together  with  Buonaparte  the 

whole 


*  Whom  it  was  the  policy  of  Buonaparte  to  flatter  with  the  hope  of  reigning  at 
Constantinople; 
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whole  field  of  Jena,  the  burying 
ground,  or  grave,  it  may  be  called, 
of  the  ally  to  whom  he  had  sworn 
eternal  friendship  over  the  ashes  of 
the  great  Frederick!  What  opinion 
must  Napoleon  have  entertained  of 
bis  brother  emperor  when  he  gave 
him  so  affronting  an  invitation,  and 
what  can  the  world  and  posterity 
think  of  Alexander  for  accepting  it? 

The  archduke  Constantine,  while 
at  Erfurth,  appeared  every  day  in 
the  uniform  of  the  horse-guards  of 
Buonaparte.  It  was  the  great  object 
of  Buonaparte,  in  the  conferences 
and  convention  at  Erfurth,  to  conci¬ 
liate  the  goodwill  of  all  parties  there, 
that  he  might  be  enabled,  having 
secured  quietness  in  his  rear,  to 
bear  with  all  his  disposeable  force 
on  Spain  and  Portugal.  Insigni¬ 
ficant  as  the  German  powers  had 
become,  combinations  might  be 
formed  by  which  they  might  distress 
him  greatly  in  the  present  moment. 
Any  concession,  therefore,  that 
would  secure  their  connivance  at 
his  projects  in  the  west,  it  would  be 
prudent  in  him,  in  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  make:  fully  aware 
that  if  he  succeeded  in  Spain,  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  again  to  re¬ 
duce  the  countries  in  Germany, 
which  he  now  occupied.  But,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  found  him¬ 
self  under  the  necessity  of  recalling 
bis  troops  from  Germany,  be  wish¬ 
ed  to  hide  as  much  as  possible  the 
weakness  therein  implied,  and  a- 
vert  the  designs  to  which  a  full  con¬ 
viction  of  that  weakness  might 
give  birth.  He  therefore  dexte¬ 
rously  contrived  to  give  the  with¬ 


drawing  of  his  troops  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  the  result  of  a  nego¬ 
tiation  ;  an  act  of  favour  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 
A  negotiation  was  entered  into  at 
Erfurth,  under  the  mediation  of 
Alexander,  in  consequence  of  which 
Napoleon  engaged  to  evacuate  the 
Prussian  territory,  as  soon  as  the 
contributions  should  be  paid  up: 
which  lie  graciously  reduced  to 
one  third  of  their  total  amount. 
And  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen 
of  Prussia,  with  his  own  hand,  in 
which  he  promised  her  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  all  her  wishes.  He  also 
relaxed  in  the  severity  of  his.  re¬ 
strictions  and  imposts  on  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Holland. 

With  regard  to  Alexander,  it  was 
easy  to  persuade  him  that  the  in¬ 
surrection  in  Spain  was  only  the 
natural  consequence,  and  what  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  *. 

In  consequence  of  the  confer¬ 
ences  at  Tilsit,  the  garrisons  of 
Prussia  were  evacuated.  And  the 
veteran  troops  of  France  began  to 
march  from  the  Oder  to  the  Ebro  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  40,000 
French  conscripts  were  sent  to  Ger¬ 
many. — Another  visible  effect  of 
the  meeting  at  Erfurth  was  an  offer 
of  peace  on  the  part  of  Russia  and 
France  to  the  British  government. 
A  flag  of  truce,  with  two  officers, 
one  a  Frenchman,  the  other  a  Rus¬ 
sian,  arrived  October  21st,  at 
Dover.  The  Frenchman,  by  or- 
ders  of  lord  Hawkesbury,  who 
happened  then  to  be  at  Walmer 
Castle,  was  detained.  The  Rus- 

[Q  2]  .  sian 


*  This  sentiment  was  expressed  on  sundry  occasions  by  Alexander,  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Petersburg.  And  it  may  be  presumed,  that  it  had  been  inculcated  on  his 
pliant  mind,  by  the  companion  and  guide  of  his  excursion  to  the  field  of  Jena. 
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5?di!  messenger  was  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  2 2d  to  London.  It 
was  the  object  of  Buouaparte  in 
this  overture  to  lull  the  British  go- 
vernment  into  a  neglect  or  delay  of 
sending  assistance  to  Spain,  and  to 
excite  a  distrust  of  England  in  her 
allies  ;  for,  as  to  any  effect  that 
professions  and  pacific  dispositions 
on  the  part  of  Buonaparte  might 
have  on  the  minds  of  the  French 
people,  they  had  become  stale  and 
altogether  effette.  It  was  proposed, 
by  the  overture  to  his  Britannic 
majesty,  to  enter  into  a  negotiation 
for  a  general  peace,  in  concert  with 
his  majesty's  allies,  and  to  treat 
either  on  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis , 
or  on  any  other  basis  consistent 
with  justice.  The  king  professed 
liis  readiness  to  enter  into  such  a 
negotiation  in  concurrence  with  his 
allies;  in  the  number  of  whom  he 
comprehended  the  Spanish  nation. 
In  the  reply  returned  by  France  to 
this  proposition  of  his  majesty, 
the  Spanish  nation  was  described 
by  the  appellat  ion  of  the  “  Spa¬ 
nish  Insurgents;"  and  the  demand 
for  admitting  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain,  as  a  party  to  any 
negotiation,  was  rejected  as  inad¬ 
missible  and  insulting.  A  declara¬ 
tion,  therefore,  by  his  majesty,  was 
published  on  the  ]  5th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  concluding  as  follows,  “  His 
majesty  deeply  laments  an  issue  by 
which  the  sufferings  of  Europe  are 
aggravated  and  prolonged.  But 
neither  the  honour  of  his  majesty, 
nor  the  generosity  of  the  British 
nation,  would  admit  of  hisjnajesty's 
consenting  to  commence  a  nego¬ 
tiation  by  the  abandonment  of  a 
brave  and  loyal  people,  wiio  are 


contending  for  the  preservation  of 
all  that  is  dear  to  man,  and  whose 
exertions  in  a  cause  so  unqestion- 
ably  just,  his  majesty  has  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  sustain 

While  the  army  of  France  lav  in¬ 
active, on  the  Ebro,  and  the  passes 
into  the  mountainous  province  of 
Biscay,  and  Buonaparte  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  averting  danger  to  his 
cause  on  the  side  of  Germany  and 
Russia,  the  provincial  juntas  had 
leisure  to  resolve  themselves  into 
one  supreme  and  central  junta. 

The  situation  of  the  Spaniards, 
when  their  country  was  assailed  by 
the  intrigues,  the  treachery,  and 
the  arms  of  France,  was  without 
example  in  their  history,  unfore¬ 
seen  by  their  laws,  and  in  op-, 
position  to  their  habits.  In  such 
circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  a  direction  to  the  public 
force,  correspondent  with  the  will 
and  sacrifices  of  the  people.  This 
necessity  gave  rise  to  the  juntas  in 
the  provinces,  which  collected  into 
themselves  the  whole  authority  of 
the  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
pelling  the  common  enemy;  and 
maintaining  internal  order  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  But  as  soon  as  the  capi¬ 
tal  was  delivered  from  the  invaders, 
and  the  communication  between 
the  provinces  re-established,  it  be¬ 
came  practicable,  as  well  as  neces¬ 
sary,  to  collect  the  public  authority, 
which  had  been  divided  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  were  provincial 
governments,  into  one  centre  from, 
whence  the  strength  and  the  will  of 
the  nation  migl  .  >e  called  into  ac¬ 
tion.  A  supreme  and  central  junta, 
formed  by  deputies  nominated  by 
the  respective  juntas,  was  installed 

at 


*  See  the  Whole  Declaration.  State  Papers,  p.  364. 
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at  Aranjuez,  on  the  25th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  president  per  interim 
was  the  venerable  count  Florida 
Blanca.  Among  the  members  we 
fiml  two  other  distinguished  names, 
viz.  Don  Francisco  Palafox,  one  of 
the  deputies  from  Arragon,  and 
Don  Melchior  de  Jovellanos,  one 
of  the  two  from  Asturias.  After 
hearing  mass,  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  primate  of  La- 
odicea,  also  archbishop,  and  one 
of  the  members  of  the  junta  for  Se¬ 
ville,  the  following  oath,  admi¬ 
nistered  on  the  holy  Evangelists, 
was  taken  by  all  the  deputies — 
“  You  swear  bv  God,  and  all  the 
holv  Evangelists,  and  by  Jesus 
Christ  crucified,  whose  sacred 
image  is  before  you,  that  in  the 
exercise  of  the  supreme  and  sove¬ 
reign  central  junta,  you  will  de¬ 
fend  and  promote  the  conservation 
and  advancement  of  our  holv,  Ca- 
tholic,  Apostolical,  and  Roman  re¬ 
ligion  ;  that  you  will  be  faithful  to 
our  august  Sovereign  Ferdinand 
VIE  and  that  you  will  maintain  his 
rights,  and  his  sovereignty.  That 
you  will  concur  in  the  support  of 
our  rights  and  privileges,  our  laws 
and  customs,  and  above  all  those, 
concerning  the  succession  of  the 
reigning  family,  according  to  the 
order  established  by  the  laws  afore¬ 
said.  In  short,  that  you  will  give 
your  vote  for  every  measure  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  general  good,  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
amelioration  of  its  customs.  That 
you  will  observe  secrecy  in  all  cases 
where  secrecy  is  proper.  That  you 
w  ill  protect  the  laws  against  all  ma¬ 
levolence,  and  prosecute  their  ene¬ 
mies,  even  at  the  expence  of  y  our 
life,  your  personal  safety,  and  your 
fortune.” 

The  formula  of  assent  was,  “  / 
fivear  this”  The  following  sen¬ 


tence  was  subjoined  :  “  If  you  do 
this,  may  God  help  you.  If  not, 
may  he  punish  you,  as  having 
sworn  in  vain,  bv  his  holy  name/’ 
The  subscriber  said,  Amen. 

After  a  solemn  Te  Denm,  the 
deputies  walked  between  two  lines 
of  troops,  to  the  royal  palace,  a 
hall  of  which  was  consecrated  to 
their  sessions.  An  immense  mul¬ 
titude  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions 
of  persons,  that  had  assembled  to 
see  this  ceremony,  giving  way  to 
the  most  ardent  enthusiasm,  made 
the  air  resound  with  the  cry  of  Viva 
Fernando  Septimo. 

On  the  opening  of  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  that  had  been  so  long 
shut,  the  sad  solitude  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  mansion  of  their  kings,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  epoch  at 
which,  and  of  the  reasons  for 
which  the  gates  had  been  shut, 
drew  tears  from  every  eye,  and 
an  universal  crv  of  vengeance 
against  the  authors  of  so  profound 
calamities  and  such  pungent  sor¬ 
rows. 

The  oath  taken  by  the  supreme 
junta,  a  kind  of  Spanish  Bill  of 
Rights,  they  repeated,  or  re-echoed 
in  a  proclamation  to  the  Spanish 
nation ;  in  which,  after  a  variety  ot 
most  judicious  observations,  t hey 
say,  “  Let  us  be  constant,  and  we 
shall  gather  the  fruits  of  victory : 
the  laws  of  religion  satisfied ;  our 
monarch  either  restored  or  aveng¬ 
ed  ;  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
monarchy  restored,  and  consecrat¬ 
ed  in  a  manner  soh  nn  and  con¬ 
sonant  with  civil  liberty  ;  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  public  prosperity  pouring 
benefits  spontaneously  and  without 
obstruction  ;  our  relations  with  our 
colonies  drawn  more  rlosely,  be¬ 
come  more  fraternal  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  useful :  in  fine,  ac¬ 
tivity,  industry,  talents,  and  virtues 
[Q  3]  stimulated 
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Stimulated  and  rewarded  :  to  such 
a  degree  of  splendour  and  for¬ 
tune,  we  shall  raise  our  country,  if 
we  ourselves  correspond  with  the 
magnificent  circumstances  that  sur¬ 
round  us.  These  are  the  views, 
and  this  is  the  plan  which  the  junta 
proposed  to  itself  from  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  installation.  Its  mem¬ 
bers,  charged  with  an  authority  so 
great,  and  rendering  themselves  re¬ 
sponsible  by  entertaining  and  en¬ 
couraging  hopes  so  flattering,  are 
nevertheless  fully  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  they  have  to  conquer  in 
order  to  realize  them,  the  enormi¬ 
ty  of  the  weight  that  hangs  over 
them,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  But  they  will 
think  their  fatigues,  and  the  de¬ 
votion  of  their  persons  to  the  service 
of  their  country  well  paid,  if  they 
succeed  in  inspiring  Spaniards  with 
that  confidence  without  which  the 
public  good  cannot  be  secured, 
and,  which  the  country  dares  to 
affirm,  it  merits,  from  the  recti¬ 
tude  of  its  principles  and  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  its  intentions  *. 

The  supreme  central  junta  was 
acknowledged  by  the  council  of 
Castille,  and  all  the  other  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  in  the  kingdom. 
The  junta,  amongst  its  first  acts, 
appointed  a  new  council  of  war, 
consisting  of  five  members,  the  pre¬ 
sident  of  which  was  general  Cas¬ 
tanos,  The  other  four  members 
were  Don  Thomas  Morla,.the  mar¬ 
quis  de  Castelar,  the  marquis  del 
Pilacia,  and  Don  Antonio  Buerro. 
In  prosecution  of  their  designs  it 
was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
attend  to  the  grand  spring  of  go¬ 
vernment,  the  finances.  Great 
savings  were  made  from  the  sup¬ 


pression  of  the  expences  of  the  roy¬ 
al  household,  the  enormous  sums 
which  had  been  annually  devoured 
by  the  insatiable  avarice  and  profuse 
donations  of  the  favourite,  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  those 
unworthy  Spaniards  who  had  sided 
and  fled  with  the  usurper  from 
Madrid.  These  resources  sufficed 
for  their  first  operations  without 
any  new  taxes  on  the  people.  The 
first  efforts  of  the  junta  were  di¬ 
rected  to  the  setting  in  motion 
all  the  troops  in  Andalu¬ 
sia,  Grenada,  and  Estranmdura, 
as  well  as  the  new  levies;  to  the 
transportation  of  Dupont's  army, 
agreeably  to  treaty;  and  to  the 
furnishing  of  the  English  army, 
that  had  vanquished  Junot,  with 
the  means  of  marching  from  Por¬ 
tugal  to  join  the  Spaniards.  Iq 
the  midst  of  these  cares,  they  sent 
envoys  to  demand  succours  from 
Britain.  The  forces  of  the  pa¬ 
triots,  including  now  the  army  of 
Romana,  and  the  Spanish  regi¬ 
ments  that  had  been  confined  in 
hulks  of  ships  by  Junot,  were  di¬ 
vided  into  three,  and  disposed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  together,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  October,  one  grand 
army.  The  eastern  wing  was  com¬ 
manded  by  general  Joseph  Palafox; 
the  north-western,  by  general  Blake ; 
the  centre,  by  general  Castanos. — 
The  number  under  general  Blake 
was  computed  at  55,000  :  that  un¬ 
der  general  Castanos  at  65,000 ; 
apd  that  under  the  orders  of  gene¬ 
ral  Palafox,  at  20,000.  General 
Castanos  was  commander  in  chief. 
Besides  these  there  was  a  small  ar¬ 
my  in  Estram&dura,  and  another  in 
Catalonia,  The  positions  of  the 
French  army  remained,  with  some 

variation. 


*  Sec  the  whole  of  this  proclamation.  State  Papers,  514. 
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variation,  on  the  whole  pretty 
much  the  same  as  in  August ;  its 
right  towards  the  ocean,  its  left  on 
Arragon,  its  front  on  the  Ebro. 
It  was  strengthened  from  time  to 
time  by  reinforcements  from  France. 
The  design  of  the  Spaniards  was, 
with  the  right  and  left  wings  of 
their  grand  army  to  turn  the  wings 
of  the  French  armv,  whilst  Casta.- 
nos  should  make  a  vigorous  attack, 
and  break  through  their  centre. 

Buonaparte  having  ordered  a 
levy  of  l6'0,000  conscripts,  set 
troops  in  motion  for  Spain,  and, 
provided  for  all  that  might  be  de¬ 
manded  by  the  contingencies  of 
war,  set  out  from  Paris  for  Spain 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  the 
overture  for  a  negotiation  with  the 
British  government,  in  like  manner 
as  he  had  hastened  to  meet  the 
Prussians,  leaving  lord  Lauderdale 
to  dispute  with  his  ministers  about 
the  basis  of  a  negotiation  in  the 
autumn  of  1S06.  With  his  usual 
celerity,  having  set  out  from  Ram- 
bouillet,  October  30th,  he  arrived  at 
Bayonne  on  the  3d  of  November, 
and  on  the  5th,  accompanied  by  a 
reinforcement  of  12,000  men,  he 
joined  his  brother  Joseph  atVittoria. 

in  time  of  peace  Buonaparte  has 
proper  persons  employed  to  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  the  most  correct  to¬ 
pographical  maps  of  different  ter¬ 
ritories,  on  a  great  scale :  by  which 
means,  being  made  acquainted  by 
his  generals  with  the  relative  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  opposite  armies,  he 
is  enabled  to  give  general  direc¬ 
tions,  even  at  a  great  distance. — 
The  campaign  had  been  opened 
according  to  his  directions,  a  few 
days  before  his  arrival. 

It  would  not  serve  any  purpose 
either  of  amusement  or  instruction 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  means 


by  which  the  first  military  com¬ 
mander  in  the  present,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  any  age,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous,  well  equip- 
ed,  and  veteran  army,  accustomed 
to  conquer,  and  of  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions  w'ere  also  under  the 
orders  of  the  ablest  generals, — it 
would  be  idle  in  the  present  pe¬ 
riod  of  striking  events  follow¬ 
ing  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
to  detail  the  steps  by  which  such 
a  commander,  with  such  an  army, 
through  the  boldness  of  his  tactics, 
the  combination  of  his  movements, 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  marches, 
defeated  armies  scarcely  yet  orga¬ 
nized,  chiefly  composed  of  new  le¬ 
vies,  without  being  properly  equip¬ 
ped,  without  regular  supplies  of 
provisions,  and  extended  over  too 
large  a  space  of  ground  without 
sufficiently  strengthening  the  line  of 
their  communication.  Agreeably 
to  the  general  plan  of  operations 
above  stated,  general  Castanos 
crossed  the  Ebro  at  the  three  points 
with  only  a  shew  of  resistance,  and 
he  w  as  suffered  to  push  fonvard 
detachments,  and  take  possession 
of  Lerin,  Viana,  Capporoso,  and 
other  French  posts  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ebro.  The  French  did  not 
oppose  his  onward  course  towards 
Pampeluna,  any  farther  than  was 
necessary  to  conceal  their  own  plan 
of  operations.  Marshal  Moncey, 
the  duke  of  Cornegliano,  was  di¬ 
rected  with  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  army  to  advance  along  the 
banks  of  the  Alagon  and  the  Ebro, 
and  instead  of  opposing  the  pas¬ 
sage,  by  presenting  a  w'eak  front, 
to  decoy  general  Castanos  across 
the  Ebro.  The  stratagem  having 
succeeded  completely.  Marshal 
Ney,  the  duke  of  Elchingen,  with 
his  division,  passing  the  liive  of  the 
[Q  4]  Ebro, 
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Ebro, and  dashing  forward  with  great 
Celerity  in  separate  columns,  took  the 
Spanish  posts  at  Logrono  and  Co- 
lahora,  threw  the  whole  country 
into  alarm  and  confusion,  and  cut 
oft  the  communication  between 
the  armies  respectively  under  the 
command  of  general  Blake  and 
general  Castanos, 

In  a  series  of  actions  from  the 
31st  of  October,  the  army  under 
general  Blake  was  driven  from  post 
to  post ;  from  Durango  to  Guenas  ; 
from  Guenas  toValmaseda;  from 
Vahnaseda  to  Espinosa,  In  a 
strong  position  there,  the  Gallician 
army  made  a  stand,  in  order  to 
save  its  magazines  and  artillery,  in 
vain.  After  a  brave  resistance,  con¬ 
tinued  ior  two  days,  they  were 

•  V  '  v’ 

obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation. 
During  the  conflict  at  Espinosa,  a 
detachment  was  sent  against  the 
last  retreat  of  the  Gallicians,  Rey- 
nosa.  At  break  of  day,  1  ]  th  of 
November,  thev  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked  on  both  their  right,  left,  and 
centre.  They  were  forced  to  con- 
suit  their  safety  by  flight ;  throwing 
away  their  arms  and  colours,  and 
abandoning  their  artillery.  Gene¬ 
ral  Blake,  with  the  remains  of  his 
broken  army,  took  refuge  in  Astu¬ 
rias.  What  remained  of  the  corps 
of  the  marquis  of  Romana,  that 
had  formed  part  of  the  Gallician 
army,  fled  first  to  St.  Andero,  and 
afterwards  to  Asturias.  The 
Spaniards  were  pursued  closely  by 
marshal  Soult,  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
the  van  of  whose  army  entered  St. 
Andero  on  the  lbth.  The  bishop 
of  St.  Andero  took  refuge  in  an 
English  frigate. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Estrama- 
duran  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  count  Belvedere,  a  joung 
man,  wgs  permitted  without  oppo¬ 


sition,  by  a  stratagem  similar  to 
that  which  had  drawn  general  Cas- 
tanos  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
to  advance  to  Burgos,  of  which  he 
took  possession  without  resistance. 
Here  the  French  fell  on  him  with  su¬ 
perior  numbers  and  routed  his  army, 
after  a  gallant  resistance  for  twelve 
hours,  and  almost  annihilated  it. 
The  count,  with  the  small  remains 
of  his  army,  fled  to  Lernia,  and 
from  thence  to  Aranda. 

The  French,  having  routed  and 
dispersed  the  armies  of  the  north 
of  Spain,  and  of  Estramadura, 
next  fel]  on  the  central  army  un¬ 
der  Castanos;  and  an  engagement 
ensued  at  Tudela,  23d  November, 
which  fixed  the  fate  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  thus  described  clearly, 
intelligibly,  and,  we  doubt  not  in 
the  least,  faithfully,  in  the  eleventh 
bulletin  of  the  grand  French  army. 
“  On  the  22d  of  November,  at  the 
break  of  day,  the  French  army  be¬ 
gan  its  march.  It  took  its  direc¬ 
tion  to  Calahorra,  where  on  the 
evening  before,  were  the  head 
quarters  of  Castanos.  Finding  that 
town  evacuated,  it  marched  on 
Alfaro,  from  whence  the  enemy 
had  also  retreated.  On  the  23d,  at 
break  of  day,  the  general  of  divi¬ 
sion,  Lefevre,  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry,  and  supported  by  the  di¬ 
vision  of  general  Morlat,  forming 
the  advanced  guard,  met  with  the 
enemy.  He  immediately  gave  in¬ 
formation  to  the  duke  of  Monte¬ 
bello,  who  found  tiie  army  of  the 
enemy  in  seven  divisions,  consisting 
of  45,000  men,  under  arms,  with 
its  right  before  Tudela,  and  its  left 
occupying  a  league  and  an  half,  a 
disposition  altogether  faulty.  The 
Arragonese  were  on  the  right,  the 
troops  of  Valencia  and  New  Castilie 
in  the  centre,  and  the  three  divi¬ 
sions 
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sions  of  Andalusia,  which  general 
Castanos  commanded  more  especi¬ 
ally,  formed  the  left.  Forty  pieces 
of  cannon  covered  the  enemy’s 
line. 

“  At  nine  in  the  morning  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  French  army  began 
to  display  themselves  with  that  or¬ 
der,  regularity,  and  coolness,  which 
characterise  veteran  troops.  Situa¬ 
tions  were  chosen  for  establishing 
batteries,  with  sixty  pieces  of  can¬ 
non';  but  the  impetuosity  of  the 
French  troops,  and  the  inquietude 
of  the  enemy,  did  not  allow  time 
for  this.  The  Spaniards  were  al¬ 
ready  vanquished  by  the  order  and 
movements  of  the  French  army.  The 
duke  of  Montebello  caused  the 
centre  to  be  pierced  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  general  Maurice  Matthews. 
The  general  of  division  Lefevre, 
with  his  cavalry,  immediately  pas¬ 
sed  on  the  trot  through  this  open¬ 
ing,  and  by  a  quarter  wheel  to  the 
left,  enveloped  the  enemy.  The 
moment  when  half  the  enemy’s  line 
found  itself  thus  turned  and  de¬ 
feated,  was  that  in  which  general  le 
Grange  attacked  the  village  of  Cas- 
cante,  where  the  line  of  Castanos 
was  placed,  which  did  not  exhibit  a 
better  countenance  than  the  right, 
but  abandoned  the  field  of  battle, 
leaving  behind  it  its  artillery,  and 
a  great  number  of  prisoners.  The 
cavalry  pursued  the  remains  of  the 
etoemy’s  army  to  Mallen,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Saragossa,  and  to  Tarra¬ 
gona,  in  the  direction  of  Agreda. 
Seven  standards,  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon,  twelve  colonels,  three  hun¬ 
dred  officers,  were  taken.  Four 
thousand  Spaniards  were  left  dead 
,011  the  field  of  battle,  or  driven 
into  the  Ebro.  While  a  part  of  the 
fugitives  retired  to  Saragossa,  the 
left  wing  of  the  Spanish  army 


which  had  been  cut  off'  fled  in  dis¬ 
order  to  Tarragona  and  Agreda. 
Five  thousand  Spaniards,  all  troops 
of  the  dine,  were  taken  prisoners  in 
the  pursuit.  1  No  quarter  was  given 
to  any  of  the  peasants  found  in 
arms.  This  army  of  45,000  men 
has  been  thus  beaten  and  defeated, 
without  our  having  had  more  than 
6000  men  engaged.  The  battle  of 
Burgos  had  smitten  the  centre  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  battle  of  Espi¬ 
nosa,  the  right ;  the  battle  of  Tu- 
dela  has  struck  the  left.  Victory 
has  thus  struck  as  with  a  thunder¬ 
bolt,  and  dispersed  the  whole 
league  of  the  enemy.” 

By  the  battle  of  Tudela  the  road 
was  laid  open  to  Madrid.  On  the 
29th  of  November,  a  division  of 
the  French  armv,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  general  Victor,  duke  of 
Bell u no,  arrived  at  the  pass  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  called  Puerto.  It 
was  defended  by  13,000  men  of 
the  Spanish  army  of  reserve,  under 
the  orders  of  general  San  Juan. 
The  Puerto,  or  narrow  neck  of 
land  forming  the  pass,  was  inter¬ 
sected  by  a  trench,  fortified  with 
sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  While  a 
part  of  the  French  advanced  to  the 
Puerto  by  the  road,  with  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  other  columns  gained 
the  heights  011  the  left.  A  discharge 
of  musketry  and  cannon  was  main¬ 
tained  for  some  little  time  on  both 
sides.  A  charge  made  by  general 
Montbrun,  at  the  head  of  the  Po¬ 
lish  light  horse,  decided  the  contest. 
The  Spaniards  fled,  leaving  behind 
them  their  artillery  arid  standards; 
and,  as  the  French  Bulletin  states, 
their  muskets :  but  this,  from  sub¬ 
sequent  events,  appears  not  to  have 
been  truth. 

Advanced  parties  of  the  French 
cavalry  appeared  on  the  1st  of  De¬ 
cember, 
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member,  before  Madrid.  At  this 
period,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
were  busily  employed  in  raising  pa¬ 
lisades,  and  constructing  redoubls, 
breathing  a  determined  spirit  of  re¬ 
sistance.  The  enemy  was  beaten 
back  from  certain  gates  several 
times;  but  on  the  third,  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  gate  of  Alcala  ; 
and  also  of  theReteiro,the  reduction 
of  which  place  cost  the  assailants 
very  dear,  in  the  loss,  it  was  com¬ 
puted,  of  near  1000  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  junta  then 
hoisted  a  white  flag.  The  people  of 
Madrid  pulled  down  the  dag, 
and  persisted  in  their  design  of  de¬ 
fending  the  city ;  but  this  enthu¬ 
siasm  soon  began  to  subside,  for 
want  of  leaders  to  keep  it  up  and  to 
direct  it.  And  when  thev  learnt  for 
certain  that  the  French  were  forti¬ 
fying  themselves  in  the  Reteiro,  they 
began  to  retire  to  their  respective 
houses. 

During  the  night  of  December 
the  3d,  a  Spanish  officer  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  the  affair  of 
Somosierra,  brought  a  message  from 
general  Berthier,  summoning  for 
the  second  time  Madrid  to  surren¬ 
der.  The  Marquis  of  Castellar, 
captain  general  of  Castille,  sent  in 
answer  a  letter  to  Berthier,  demand¬ 
ing  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  that 
lie  might  have  time  for  consulting 
the  superior  authorities.  But  there 
was  no  need  or  use  in  this.  The 
superior  authorities,  who  appear 
plainly  to  have  had  a  secret  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  enemy,  had  al¬ 
ready  come  to  a  determination  on 
•/  • 

the  subject.  Madrid  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  given  up  through  treachery. 
When  intelligence  that  the  French 
had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  reached  Madrid,  a  council 
yvas  held,  at  which  the  honourable 


Mr.  Stuart,  the  British  envoy  at 
Madrid,  was  present.  D011T.  Morla 
took  the  lead,  and  expatiated  at 
great  length  on  the  hopeless  state 
of  affairs ;  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  immediately  capitulating  for  Ma¬ 
drid.  When  he  sat  down,  another 
councellor  rose,  and  reproached 
Morla  for  his  proposal.  He  said 
that  this  advice  was  more  suited  to 
a  minister  of  Joseph  Buouaparte, 
than  to  one  of  king  Ferdinand. 
Two  days  after  this  discussion,  Don 
T.  Morla,  together  with  the  prince 
of  Castel  Franco,  to  whom  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  capital  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  supreme  junta,  sent  a 
dispatch  to  Sir  John  Moore,  de¬ 
scribing  the  formidable  Spanish  force 
that  was  assembled  at  Madrid  ;  and 
pressing  him  to  advance,  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  the  capital. 
If  Sir  John  Moore  had  not  possess 
sed,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  cir¬ 
cumspection,  penetration,  and  firm¬ 
ness,  the  solicitations  of  the  traitors, 
and  those tooof  Mr.Hookham  Frere, 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  his 
Britannic  majesty  to  the  supreme 
junta,  but  a  wretched  minister  of  war, 
would  have  thrown  him  and  his  little 
army  completely  into  the  hands  of 
the  French. 

We  find  many  misrepresentations 
in  the  Spanish  gazettes  of  that  time, 
and  are  at  a  loss  in  some  instances 
whether  to  set  them  down  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  folly,  or  a  traitorous  design 
to  lull  the  Spaniards,  prone  to  be 
so  lulled,  into  a  state  of  false  securi¬ 
ty  and  inaction.  Alter  general  Blake 
had  officially  notified  to  the  central 
junta,  aboutthe  middle  of  October, 
that  the  army  he  had  been  able  t<* 
collect  amounted  to  no  more  than 
from  22  to  23,000  men  ;  we  find  it 
slated  in  the  Madrid  gazette  of  Oc¬ 
tober  the  21st,  that  70,000  men 
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had  passed  through  the  town  of 
Lugo. — At  Madrid,  November  the 
23d,  was  published  the  following 
proclamation,  “  Spaniards,  the  cen¬ 
tral  junta  of  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  after  having  taken  all 
measures  in  its  power  to  defeat  the 
enemy,  who,  continuing  his  attacks, 
has  advanced  into  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Sornosa,  addresses  you  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  you  on  your 
guard  against  the  intrigues  with 
which  the  perfidious  agents  of  Na¬ 
poleon  endeavour  to  alarm  and  de¬ 
ceive  you,  by  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  who  hard¬ 
ly  amount  to  8000  men,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  general  whom  the 
junta  has  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  important  post  of  Guadarama/' 

The  letter  of  the  marquis  of  Cas- 
tellar,  sent  to  Berliner  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  4th,  produced  a  peremp¬ 
tory  summons  to  surrender  imme¬ 
diately.  1  n  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  Don  Thomas  Morla  and  Don 
BertrandoYriate  waited  onBerthier, 
and  were  introduced  by  him  to  Buo¬ 
naparte  :  who  told  them,  with  a  stern 
countenance,  and  in  a  decided 
tone  of  voice,  that  if  the  city  did 
not  tender  its  submission  by  live 
or  six  o’clock  next  morning,  it 
would  be  taken  by  assault,  and  every 
one  found  with  arms  in  his  hands 
put  to  the  sword.  The  Spanish 
troops  in  Madrid  were  sent  off  in 
the  dead  of  night,  by  the  gates  of 
Segovia  and  Tudela. 

Buonaparte,  with  affected  mag¬ 
nanimity,  extended  his  clemency 
to  the  degraded  deputation  from 
the  junta.  To  conceal  their  con¬ 
cert  with  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  gratify  his  splenetic  ha, 
mour,  he  cunningly  taunted  Mor¬ 
la  for  his  former  perfidy  in  breaking 
the  capitulation  with  Dupont.  “  The 
English/’  said  he  “  are  not  renowned 


for  good  faith  :  but  having  agreed 
to  the  convention  of  Cintnt,  they 
observed  it.”  Morla's  fortune  and 
military  rank  were  preserved  to  him. 
The  same  indulgence  was  shewn  to 
his  associates,  who  having  joined 
him  in  betraying  their  country,  did 
not  disdain  to  live  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  usurper.  Morla,  in  a 
circular  letter  addressed  to  the  An¬ 
dalusians,  endeavoured  to  draw 
them  over  to  the  side  of  king  Jo¬ 
seph ;  vyho,  lie  told  them,  was  a 
man  of  great  mildness  and  huma¬ 
nity  of  disposition. 

Buonaparte  addressed  a  mani¬ 
festo  to  the  Spanish  nation,  in  which 
he  promised  them  all  good  things 
^  y  received  Joseph  for  their 
king  sincerely  and  with  all  their 
heart. — It  not,  he  would  put  the 
crown  on  his  own  head,  treat  them 
as  a  conquered  province,  and  find 
another  kingdom  for  his  brother  ; 
for  God  had  given  him  both  the 
inclination  and  the  power  to  sur¬ 
mount  all  obstacles. 

The  troops  that  had  fled  from  the 
1  ue i  to,  or  gate  of  Guadarama, 
having  arrived,  on  the  3d  of  De¬ 
cember,  almost  under  the  walls  of 
Madrid,  demanded with  loud  cries 
to  be  led  to  its  defence.  Their 
connnandei.  Count  St.  Juan,  who 
opposed  so  dangerous  an  attempt, 
was  massacred. 

I  hough  the  prerogatives  of  na¬ 
ture  may  be  often  neglected  for 
ages,  in  the  progress  of  time  and 
(  vents  they  aie  asserted  sooner  or 
later.  Long  had  men  of  general 
views  and  speculation  regretted  that 
so  fair  a  portion  of  the  globe,  so 
abundant  in  all  the  necessaries  and 
even  luxuries  of  life,  and  so  well 
situated  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  as  South  A mei  icily  should  be 
suffered  to  languish  under  a  short¬ 
sighted  system  of  tyranny  and  op¬ 
pression* 
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pression.  The  grand  interest  excited 
by  the  state  of  Spain  in  1808,  was, 
the  consideration  that  it  would  in  all 
probability  sever  the  mother  country 
from  the  colonies,  and  open  a  new 
theatre  on  the  other  sicfe  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  that  would  change  the  politics  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  world. 
The  balance  of  Europe  being  over¬ 
thrown,  it  was  a  consolation  to  look 
to  a  balance  on  a  grand  scale :  a 
balance  of  the  world.  It  was  not 
indeed  the  contemplation  of  a 
magnificent  order  of  affairs  that  at 
first  aroused  the  Spanish  colonies 
to  the  exercise  of  their  faculties, 
but  that  ardent  devotion  to  the  mo¬ 
narch,  by  which  the  Spaniards  are 
particularly  distinguished,  and  in¬ 
dignation  against  his  cruel  and  per¬ 
fidious  oppressor.  But  it  was  easy 
to  foresee,  that  the  great  Spanish 
continent  in  America  with  the  ad¬ 
jacent  isles,  forced  into  a  situation 
in  which  it  was  under  a  necessity  of 
governing  and  acting  for  itself, 
would  never  return  to  such  a  state 
of  dependence  and  dejection  as  that 
under  which  it  had  laboured  for 
centuries,  even  though  king  Ferdi¬ 
nand  should  be  restored  to  his 
throne,  which  became  every  day 
less  and  less  probable. 

The  central  junta,  in  conformity 
with  the  uniform  intentions  of  'the 
central  juntas,  declared  that  the  colo¬ 
nies  in  Asia  and  America  should  not 
be  considered  as  dependent  provin¬ 
ces,  but  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the 
metropolis  and  mother  country.  This 
was  also  declared  in  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  framed  for  Spain  by  Buonaparte. 

In  the  Canaries,  in  Mexico,  and 
the  Floridas,  Cuba  and  the  other 
islands,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  South  America,  every  Spaniard, 
as  if  animated  by  the  same  soul, 
breathed  the  same  sentiments  of 
devotion  to  the  king  and  detestation 


of  the  monster  who  w  ished  to  usurp 
his  throne.  The  vengeance  of  ma¬ 
ny,  as  is  natural  in  burning  climates, 
would  have  been  wreeked  on  un¬ 
offending  individuals  of  the  French 
nation.  In  the  Floridas  the  French 
were  so  apprehensive  of  falling  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  that  they  fled  with  their 
effects  into  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  modera¬ 
tion,  w  isdom,  and  justice  of  men  in 
authority,  restrained  the  fury  of 
the  populace.  The  proclamations 
of  the  Spanish  governors  in  t he  co¬ 
lonies;  for  sense,  reason,  and  justice 
equal  those  of  old  Spain,  and  for  a 
fervent  eloquence,  perhaps  even  ex¬ 
ceed  them.  The  proclamation  of 
Mafcius  Somernelos,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  land  forces,  and  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  isles  of  Cuba,  in  a 
proclamation  18th  of  July,  exhorts 
the  natives  to  repress  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  their  character,  and 
to  let  the  peaceable  French  who 
had  sought  au  asylum  amongst  them 
from  oppression,  find  protection. 
The  marquis  of  Villa  Vicensis,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  marine,  in 
one  of  tffe  same  date,  says,  “  Let 
us  swear  that  if  every  Spaniard  in 
our  mother  country  should  fall, 
which  ought  not  and  cannot  be 
feared,  Spain,  notwithstanding  this, 
shall  not  cease  to  exist.  Is  not  this 
country  also  Spain  ?  Are  not  we  also 
Spaniards?  And  shall  not  Ferdinand 
VII.  and  his  successprs  reign  over 
us? — Remember! — The  French  in 
Cuba  are  not  mercenary  assassins ! 
Not  servants  or  subjects  of  Napo¬ 
leon  J ”  General  Linieres,  governor 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  Frenchman,  in 
his  proclamation  upon  the  state  of 
affairs,  after  recommending  concord, 
said,  “Let  us  imitate  the  example 
of  our  ancestors  in  this  happy  land, 
who  wisely  escaped  the  disasters 
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that  afflicted  Spain  in  the  war  of  the 
Succession,  by  awaiting  the  fate  of  the 
mother  country,  to  obey  the  legiti¬ 
mate  authority  occupying  the  so¬ 
vereignty. ”  Hostilities  were  every 
where  else  declared  against  France, 
and  the  most  liberal  and  prompt 
contributions  remitted  to  the  pa¬ 
triots  in  Old  Spain.  This  year  the 
French  were  driven  ont  of  the 
islands  of  Porto  Rico,  Deseada,  and 
Morie  Galante. 

The  great  affairs  of  Europe  in 
1808  are  exhibited  in  the  contest 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  with 
their  ally  Great  Britain,  on  the  one 
part ;  and  the  ruler  of  France,  aided 
by  bis  vassal  princes  and  kings,  on 
the  other.  The  annals  of  other 
countries  sink  almost  into  provin¬ 
cial  history.  What  is  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  important  in  the  history 
of  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Fiance, 
during  that  period,  has  been  seen 
ill  the  present  narrative.  To  what 
concerns  France,  however,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  Buonaparte,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  farther  exten- 
tion  and  consolidation  of  his  empire, 
annexed  to  France,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  military  posts  of  Kelli, 
Wesel,  Cassel  on  the  Rhine,  and 
Flushing.  It  was  probably  with  si¬ 
milar  views  that  he  established  and 
endowed  a  Greek  bishoprick  in  Dal¬ 
matia.  The  state  of  the  French  em¬ 
pire  iu  its  internal  as  well  as  external 
relations,  as  exhibited  by  tin?  mini¬ 
sters  of  Buonaparte,  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  volume  *. 
Such  papers,  notwithstanding  their 
false  colouring  and  misrepresntation 
of  facts,  disclose  the  spirit  and  views 


of  government.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  article  in  the  statement  is  the 
creation  or  hereditary  nobility, 
which  is  declared  to  be  essential  in 
a  hereditary  monarchy.  The  main 
drift  of  Buonoparte,  in  his  internal 
regulations,  seems  to  be  to  root  out 
all  memorials  of  liberty,  and  to  esta- 

1/ 

blish  iu  France  a  despotic  govern¬ 
ment,  a  military  costume,  and  a 
military  spirit.  Sweden  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  might  have 
made  her  peace  with  France  and 
Russia.  The  king,  with  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation,  chose  a  braver, 
but  more  impolitic  part.  After  the 
basest  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians,  tutored,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  school  of  t'^eir  allies  the  French, 
to  seduce  the  Swedish  nation  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  king,  and 
their  duty  to  their  country,  f  and  a 
rapid  succession  of  the  most  san¬ 
guinary  battles,  where  the  Swedes 
were  bending,  and  ready  to  fall, 
never  to  rise  again,  under  the  over¬ 
whelming  power  of  Russia,  the  Swe¬ 
dish  government  signed  a  convention 
on  the  7th  of  November,  by  which 
Finland,  the  granary  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  was  virtually  given  up  to 
Russia.  The  heroic  king  of  Sweden 
was  not  deserted  in  this  extremity 
of  fortune  by  his  aliy,  Britain.  A 
naval  force  under  admiral  Keats 
drove  the  Russian  squadrons  into 
their  ports,  where  they  w'ere  held 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  A.  land  force 
ot  10,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  was  sent  in  the 
month  of  May  to  assist  Sweden,' 
against  a  combined  attack  from 
Russia,  France,  and  Denmark.  On 
the  17th  of  May,  this  army  reached 

Gottenburgb, 


*  State  Papers,  p.  553. 
t  lne  base  arts  of  the  Russians  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  fruitless, 
rhe  loss  ot  the  -Swedish  fortress  and  flotilla  of  Sweaborg,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 

t'/U  wa.* tlu  rt.ie*r  ot  treackery-  The  fortress  of  Sweaborg  is  second  only  to  those 
•1  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 
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Goltenburgh,  but  was  not  permitted 
to  land.  Sir  John  Moore  repaired  to 
Stockholm  to  communicate  his  or¬ 
ders,  and  to  concert  measures  for 
the  security  of  Sweden.  He  there 
found,  to  his  surprise,  that  though 
the  Swedish  army  was  quite  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  even  defensive  operations, 
his  majesty’s  thoughts  were  wholly 
intent  on  conquest.  It  was  first  pro¬ 
posed,  that  the  British  should  remain 
in  their  ships,  till  some  Swedish  regi¬ 
ments  should  be  collected  at  Got- 
tenburgh,  and  that  the  combined 
forces  should  land,  and  conquer 
Zealand.  Upon  an  examination  of 
the  plan,  it  was  found  and  admitted, 
that  the  island  of  Zealand,  besides 
several  strong  fortresses,  contained 
a  regular  force,  far  superior  to  any 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  it :  and  also,  that  the  island 
of  Funen  was  full  of  French  and 
Spanish  troops,  which  could  not  be 
prevented  from  crossing  over  in 
small  parties.  It  was  next  propos¬ 
ed  that  the  British  alone  should 
land  on  Finland,  storm  a  fortress, 
and  take  a  position  there.  But  Sir 
John  Moore  represented,  that  ten 
thousand  British  troops  were  w  holly 
insufficient  to  encounter  the  principal 
force  of  the  Russian  empire,  which 
could  quickly  be  brought  against 
them  at  a  point  so  near  Petersburgh. 
- — Sir  John  escaped  from  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  his  Swedish  majesty  in  dis¬ 
guise,  and  conformably  to  his  in¬ 
structions,  brought  back  his  little 
army  to  England.  In  consequence 
of  the  disastrous  and  menacing  as¬ 
pect  of  affairs  in  Sweden,  Lewis 
XVIII.  of  France,  with  the  queen 
and  the  duchess  of  Angoulenie, 
took  refuge,  in  the  month  of  August, 
in  England. 

As  the  Russians  acquired  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  territory  on  the  one  hand 
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by  the  acquisition  of  Swedish  Fin¬ 
land,  they  still  kept  a  steady  eye 
on  the  long-meditated  project  of 
extending  their  empire  to  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  by  the  acquisition  of  Mol¬ 
davia,  Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia. 
The  number  of  their  troops  in  Mol¬ 
davia  and  Wallachia,  in  the  autumn 
of  1808,  was  raised  to  upwards  of 
80,000  men.  To  face  these  a  great 
number  of  Turkish  troops  marched 
from  time  to  time  from  Constantino¬ 
ple  and  other  places,  to  the  Danube  : 
and  of  these  no  inconsiderable  num¬ 
ber  had  been  trained  in  the  European 
manner,  and  taught  the  use  of  the 
bavonet.  The  reigning  sultan  had 
been  deposed,  and  a  new  one  placed 
on  the  throne,  under  the  influence 
of  Mustapha  Bairactar,  a  rigor¬ 
ous,  bold,  and,  for  a  Turk,  an  en¬ 
lightened  man.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  examples  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  those  who  attempted  inno¬ 
vations,  lie  dared,  with  an  energy 
that  shewed  no  mercy,  to  give  of¬ 
fence  to  the  janissaries,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  important  regulations 
into  the  army,  which  he  proceeded 
in  new  modelling,  as  well  as  increas¬ 
ing  its  numbers.  He  w;as  equally 
attentive  to  the  strength  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  He 
demanded  a  certain  number  of 
hands,  not  only  from  all  trading 
vessels,  but  also  from  Ashing  boats. 
The  career  of  Bairactar,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  vigour  and  audacity,  was 
of  short  duration:  on  the  14th  of 
November,  at  day-break,  the  janis¬ 
saries  fell  upon  the  siemens,  princi¬ 
pal  officers  of  the  Nizommi  Gedid.* 
and  massacred  all  the  partizans  of 
of  the  grand  vizier  that  came  in  their 
way.  The  siemens  were  forced  to 
submit,  after  a  long  resistance.  On 
the  15th,  the  janissaries  assaulted  the 
high  walls  of  the  seraglio.  I  mine- 

diately 


*  See  Vol.  XLIX»  Hist,  Eui,  p.  l?t. 
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diately  on  this,  the  grand  vizier 
firangled  the  unfortunate  Musta- 
pha  IV.  who  was  a  prisoner  there, 
blew  himself  up  in  his  own  palace 
with  gun-powder,  of  which  he  had 
purposely  provided  a  large  quantity 
before-hand,  to  prevent  his  falling 
alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
This  was  the  third  revolution  that 
had  happened  at  Constantinople  in 
the  space  of  eighteen  months:  ne¬ 
ver  before  had  the  turbulent  im¬ 
becility  of  the  Turkish  government 
been  exhibited  in  so  striking  a 
manner. 

In  Italy  the  most  prominent 
events  were  the  transference  of  the 
crown  of  Naples  to  Murat,  Buona¬ 
parte’s  brother-in-law,  the  grand 
duke  of  Berg;  the  usurpation  of 
the  papal  throne,  and  annexation 
of  Rome,  with  all  the  ecclesiastical 
states,  Placentia,  Parma,  and  An- 
conia,  to  the  French  empire.  The 
cardinals  were  banished  from  Rome, 
but  allowed  no  inconsiderable  pen¬ 
sions.  The  person  of  his  holiness 
was  secured  in  a  state  of  confine- 
meut.  Buonaparte  said,  that  he 
only  took  back  what  had  been 
given  to  the  church  for  the  support 
of  religion  and  promotion  of  piety : 
but  as  the  munificent  donations 
of  his  predecessor,  Charlemagne, 
l«d  been  used  for  very  different 
purposes,  it  was  very  tit  that  they 
should  be  recalled.  The  kingdom 
of  Christ,  he  observed,  like  a  sound 
di  vine,  was  not  of  this  world. 

The  same  pope,  Pius  VII.  that 
had  gone  to  crown  Napoleon  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  agreed  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Galilean  church,  and  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  apostolical  power,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  concordat, 
in  this  terrible  crisis,  assumed  the 
courage  and  the  character  of  a  mar¬ 
tyr.  He  protested,  by  a  public 


manifesto,  against  the  irreligious 
and  unjust  proceeding  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  towards  the 
holy  apostolical  see.  He  formally 
excommunicated  him.  In  proclama¬ 
tions  addressed  to  the  Spanish,  Por- 
tugueze,  and  all  other  Catholic  na¬ 
tions,  he  exhorted  them  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  altar  and  the  throne, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  as  well 
as  the  expence  of  their  fortune. 
The  affecting  passage  in  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  describing  tiie  remorse  of 
the  disciple  and  apostle  Peter,  at 
his  having  denied  his  Saviour,  was 
finely  and  pathetically  applied  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  to  Pius  VII. 
“  And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter.  And  Peter  remem¬ 
bered  the  words  of  Jesus,  how  he 
had  said  unto  him,  before  the  cock 
crow  thou  shait  denv  me  thrice;  and 
Peter  went  out,  and 'wept  bitterly.'"* 
It  seemed  matter  of  astonish¬ 
ment  to  many,  that  so  subtle  and 
refined  a  politician  as  Buonaparte, 
should  incur  the  hazard  of  exciting 
the  indignation,  and  a  spirit  of  re* 
sistance  to  his  aggressions,  in  ail  Ca¬ 
tholic  countries,  by  the  spoliation 
and  imprisonment  of  the  pope.  But 
Buonaparte’s  power  had  by  this  tinnr 
risen  to  so  enormous  a  pitch,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ma¬ 
nage  or  keep  any  terms  with  tile 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  men  or 
nations.  His  general  plan  was,  to 
arm  and  direct  one  half  of  the 
world  against  the  other:  ruffian® 
and  villains  against  men  of  good 
principles  and  peaceable  dispositi¬ 
ons  and  habits  ;  and  to  make  every 
thing  bend  under  the  weight  of 
military  despotism.  It  is  a  maxim 
of  Machiavel’s,  that  when  a  prince 
wants  to  establish  his  power  on 
changes,  he  should  leave  nothing 
of  the  old  system,  hut  make  ali 

tilings 
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things  new.  Buonaparte,  vtdio  is  ntf 
doubt  well  acquainted  with  Machia- 
vel,  appears  not  to  have  considered 
himself  as  secure  until  all  the  ve¬ 
nerable  institutions  of  society  had 
been  trodden  under  foot. — It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  overrun  and  subjugate  na¬ 
tions  by  a  war  against  botfi  morali¬ 
ty  and  religion  :  but  whether  a  vast 
empire  is  to  be  long  preserved  with¬ 
out  both,  is  a  problem  that  experi¬ 
ence  has  not  yet  resolved.  The 
foundation  of  Buonaparte's  empire 
is  military  force  and  ingenious  com¬ 
bination  ;  the  spoils  of  proprietors 
distributed  among  military  adven¬ 
turers  ;  and  the  efforts  of  states  and 
kingdoms  against  one  another,  dex- 
trously  turned  to  the  destruction  of 
the  whole.  But  this  career  of  des¬ 
truction  seems  to  be  calculated,  by 
its  very  nature,  to  come,  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  to  a  termination. 

The  altar  indeed  was  restored, 
in  some  ^fashion,  by  the  concordat, 
but  not  religion.  Lucian  Buona¬ 
parte  and  Portalis,  recommending 
the  concordat  to  the  assembly,  said, 
that  “  Religion  was  an  useful  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  government, 
as  well  as  a  consolation  to  weak 
minds  and  timorous  consciences.” 
Such  a  nation  as  the  French  cannot 
venerate  a  system  of  pomp  and  ce¬ 
remony,  avowedly  adapted  merely 
to  such  purposes;  and  considered 
by  the  legislature  as  mere  mummery. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  too, 
have  been  vilified  and  brought  into 
contempt ;  not  by  the  ruling  powers  of 
France,  but  by  themselves :  by  swear¬ 
ing,  abjuring,  and  swearing  again, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  by 
the  blasphemous  adulation  of  so 
many  bishops  and  archbishops,  who 


in  their  pastoral  letters,  as  well  as 
their  sermons  on  public  occasions, 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  Buonaparte  a 
“  new  Cyrus  whom  God  has  chosen 
and  supports  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  impenetrable  designs — - 
whom  God  brought  back  from 
Egypt,  in  order  to  make  him  the 
man  of  his  right-hand.  This  is  the 
doing  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  in  our  eyes." 

in  British  India,  the  company's 
ministers  made  great  progress  in  re¬ 
ducing,  according  to  directions  from 
home,  the  public  expenditure,  with 
other  improvements ;  and  in  conci¬ 
liating  the  favour  of  the  Persians: 
both  of  them  subjects  to  which  our 
attention  will  be  particularly  called 
by  events  of  1809. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Bengal  to  secure  the 
possession  of  the  Portugueze  settle¬ 
ment  of  Macao  for  the  prhice  re¬ 
gent,  under  British  protection,  in 
the  same  manner,  or  by  similar  ar- 
rangements,  as  Madeira  had  been. 
But  tire  emperor  of  China  sent  or¬ 
ders  to  the  governor  of  the  district, 
within  which  Macao  is  situated, 
not  to  allow  the  English  company's 
ships  to  trade,  until  such  concessions 
and  apologies  should  be  made,  for 
the  attempt  to  station  a  military 
force  in  that  island,  as  might  be 
amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  him  to  pardon  them: — 
concessions  were  made  to  the  celes¬ 
tial  empire ;  and  harmony  was  re- 
estabtished.f 

The  Americans  still  held  out 
againsl  the  British  orders  in  council: 
and  Btitain  still  held  out  against  the 
American  embargo. 
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1st.  The  British  fp  MIE  state  of 
Navy. —  the  British  na¬ 

vy,  according  to  the  returns  up  to 
the  present  day,  is  as  follows : — 
There  are  in  commission  7 95  ships 
of  war,  of  which  144  are  ol  the 
line,  20  from  50  to  44  guns,  17S 
frigates,  22 6  sloops  of  war,  227 
armed  brigs,  &c.  Besides  which 
there  are  building  and  in  ordinary, 
ships  which  make  the  total  amount 
of  the  British  navy,  exclusive  of 
cutters  and  other  small  vessels, 
1000  ships  of  war,  including  253 
of  the  line,  29  from  50  to  44  guns, 
261  frigates,  299  sloops,  258  armed 
brigs. 

Particulars  of  the  Loss  of  the 
Anson  Frigate. — The  following  far¬ 
ther  particulars  of  the  melancholy 
loss  of  this  ship  are  given,  chiefly 
on  the  authority  of  the  officers  who 
were  saved  : — The  Anson  sailed 
from  Falmouth  on  Christmas-eve 
for  her  station  off  the  Black 
Rocks,  as  one  of  the  look-out 
frigates  of  the  Channel  fleet.  In 
the  violent  storm  of  Monday, 
blowing  about  W.  to  S.  VV.  she 
stood  across  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel,  towards  Scilly,  made  the 
Land’s-End,  which  th^y  mistook 
for  the  Lizard,  and  bore  up,  as 
they  thought,  for  Falmouth.  Still 
Vol.  L. 


doubtful,  however,  in  the  evening 
of  Monday,  Captain  Lydiard  stood 
off  again  to  the  southward ;  when 
a  consultation  being  held,  it  was 
once  more  resolved  to  bear  up  for 
Falmouth.  Running  eastward  and 
northward,  still  under  the  fatal 
persuasion  that  the  Lizard  was  on 
the  north-west  of  them,  they  did 
not  discover  the  mistake  till  the 
man  on  the  look-out  a-head,  called 
out  breakers!”  The  ship  was 
instantaneously  broached  to,  and 
the  best  bower  let  go,  which  happi¬ 
ly  brought  her  up;  but,  the  rapi¬ 
dity  with  which  the  cable  had  veered 
out  made  it  impossible  to  serve 
it,  and  it  soon  parted  in  the  hawrse- 
hole.  The  sheet  anchor  was  then 
let  go*  which  also  brought  up  the 
ship ;  but  after  riding  end  on  for 
a  short  time,  this  cable  parted  from, 
the  same  cause,  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  the  ship  went  plump 
on  shore,  upon  the  ridge  of  sand 
which  separates  the  Loc-pool  from 
the  Bay.  Never  did  the  sea  run 
more  tremendously  high.  It  broke 
over  the  ship’s  masts,  which  soon 
went  by  the  board  :  the  main-mast 
forming  a  floating  raft  from  the 
ship  to  the  shore  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  escaped,  passed 
by  this  medium.  One  of  the  men 
saved,  reports,  that  Captain  Lydi- 
ard  was  near  him  on  the  main- 
.A  mast; 
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mast ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  lost 
the  use  of  his  faculties,  with  horror 
of  the  scene,  and  soon  disappeared. 
We  have  not  room  to  go  further 
into  particulars,  nor  language  that 
will  convey  an  adequate  picture  of 
the  terrific  view  that  presented  it¬ 
self;  but  justice  demands  that  we 
notice  the  conduct  of  a  worthy 
member  of  a  sect  but  too  much  vi¬ 
lified. 

At  a  time  when  no  one  appeared 
on  the  ship’s  deck,  and  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  the  work  of  death  had  ceased, 
a  Methodist  preadier,  venturing 
Ills  life  through  the  surf,  got  on 
board,  over  the  wreck  of  the  main¬ 
mast,  tq  see  if  any  more  remained 
- — some  honest  hearts  followed  him. 
They  found  several  persons  still  be¬ 
low,  who  could  not  get  up  ;  among 
whom  were  two  women  and  two 
children.  The  worthy  preacher 
and  his  party  saved  the  two  women 
and  some  of  the  men,  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  irretrievably  lost.  A  bout 
two  p.  m.  the  ship  went  to  pieces  ; 
when  a  few  more  men,  who  for 
some  crime  had  been  confined  in 
irons  below,  emerged  from  the 
wreck — one  of  these  was  saved. 
By  three  o’clock,  no  appearance  of 
the  vessel  remained.  She  was  an 
old  ship  (a  64,  we  believe,  cut 
down)  which  accounts  for  her  beat¬ 
ing  to  pieces  so  soon  on  a  sandy 
bottom. 

The  men  who  survived,  were 
.conveyed  to  Helston,  about  two 
miles  distant,  where  they  were  taken 
care  of  by  the  magistrates,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  Falmouth  in 
charge  of  the  regulating  captain  at 
that  port.  We  are  aw?are  that  ge¬ 
neral  report  has  stated  the  number 
drowned  to  be  greater  than  we  have 
given  it:  but  of  the  missing,  we 
understand  many  arc  deserters,  who 
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scampered  off  as  soon  as  *  they 
reached  the  shore.  Among  the  offi¬ 
cers  saved,  we  heard  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — Capt.  Sullivan,  a  passenger  ; 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Braily,  midship¬ 
men  ;  Mr.  Ross,  assistant  surgeon  ; 
and  some  others. 

Glasgow ,  Jan .  2.  Notice. — i(  In 
consequence  of  an  application  from 
a  considerable  number  of  respect¬ 
able  gentlemen,  I  request  a  meeting 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  this  city,  in  the  town-hall,  on 
Thursday  next,  at  one  o’clock, 
p.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  propriety  of  expressing  to 
his  majesty,  at  this  important  crisis, 
their  firm  determination  to  support 
by  every  means  in  their  power  his 
just  rights  and  the  interests  of  the 
British  empire,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  congratulate  his  majesty  on 
the  vigorous  and  active  line  of  con¬ 
duct  w  hich  has  been  pursued  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  upon 
the  brilliant  successes  with  which 
those  energetic  measures  have  so 
happily  been  clowned,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  strong  confederacies 
which  have  been  formed  against  us. 
“  JAMES  MACKENZIE, 

a  Lord  Provost.’’ 
Longevity. — A  Mrs.  Mary  Trap- 
son  is  now  living  in  Kent-street, 
Liverpool,  in  good  health  and  spi¬ 
rits,  at  the  advanced  age  of  110 
years,  having  been  born  in  Scot¬ 
land  the  1st  of  January,  l6p8.  She 
had  lived  in  the  reign  of  five  suc¬ 
cessive  monarchs,  beginning  With 
king  William.  She  bore  a  distin¬ 
guished  part  in  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen,  Culioden,  Fontcnoy,  &c. 
under  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

Lately  was  shot,  by  George 
Pringle,  atStaingale,  near  Danby- 
Lodge,  (the  sporting-seat  of  the 
right  hon.  lord  viscount  Downe) 

an 
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an  eagle  of  the  following  remark¬ 
able  dimensions :  its  breadth  be¬ 
tween  the  tip  of  the  wings  two 
yards  ten  inches,  the  length  from 
its  beak  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  38 
inches,  the  extreme  breadth  of  the 
tail  25  inches.  When  placed  in  an 
erect  posture,  its  height  two  feet 
seven  inches,  its  weight  lb  pounds 
two  ounces ;  the  colour  a  mixed 
brow  n  and  white,  the  back  almost 
nearly  white.  This  extraordinary 
bird  has  been  put  into  a  state  of 
preservation  by  Mr.  Frank,  at 
Dan  by-  Lodge. 

Caulincourt,  the  ruffian  who  seized 
the  Duke  D’Enghien,  has  arrived  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  as  representative 
of  Bonaparte,  where  he  has  been 
leceived  with  marked  distinction. 
A  superb  edifice  has  been  purchased 
for  him  by  the  government. 

4.  The  Lansdown  library  of  ma¬ 
nuscripts  has  been  purchased  by 
parliament  for  the  British  Museum, 
at  an  average  of  the  Valuation  made 
by  three  parties,  being  4,925/. 
Mr.  Planta,  the  principal  librarian 
of  the  Museum,  estimated  their  va¬ 
lue  in  the  following  manner; 

Burleigh  and  Cecil  papers, 

120  lots,  at  10/.  -  <£1200 


Sir  Julius  Caesar’s  papers, 
50  vols.  at  10/. 

500 

Twenty-seven  volumes  of 
original  registers  of  abbeys, 
at  10/. 

270 

One  hundred  and  fifty  vo¬ 
lumes,  at  5/. 

750 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  ditto,  at  2/.  - 

1970 

Forty  numbers  of  royal 
letters,  at  5/. 

200 

Eight  volumes  of  Chinese 
drawings,  at  10/. 

80 

<£4970 

Colonel  M‘Carr,  of  the  East-ln- 


dia  Company’s  service,  has,  within 
these  few  days,  arrived  in  town 
from  India.  He  intended  to  come 
over-land,  and  was  charged  with  a 
mission  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  but 
on  his  arrival  at  Bagdat,  he  was 
stopped,  and  informed  that  he  could 
not  proceed  further.  He  learned 
that  the  Persian  camp,  which  was 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  was  told  that  no 
foreigners  could  be  received  there* 
unless  they  had  previously  visited 
the  Persian  capital,  and  brought 
certificates  from  it  to  entitle  them  to 
admission.  To  the  Persian  capital 
colonel  McCarr  accordingly  went, 
and  having  there  explained  the  na¬ 
ture  and  object  of  his  mission,  he 
returned  to  the  camp,  provided 
with  the  necessary  passports,  and 
obtained  admission.  On  his  arri¬ 
val  lie  learned  that  a  French  em¬ 
bassy  had  been  with  the  Persian 
monarch  at  the  camp,  that^  he  had 
concluded  a  peace  with  all  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  entered  into  a  strict  and* 
close  alliance  with  France.  Under 
these  circumstances  fie  was  refused 
an  audience  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  and  returned  to  Bagdat 
without  having  accomplished  tho 
object  of  his  mission  ;  but  there  he 
was  not  suffered  to  stop,  or  to  pro¬ 
secute  his  journey  from  it  by  the 
usual  way  ;  he  was  obliged  to  take 
a  new  route*,  and  explore  a  new 
passage.  He  crossed  the  Caspian 
Sea,  entered  the  terrifories  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  came  to  England  last  from 
Sweden. 

G.  His  excellency  the  minister  of 
war  addressed  to  his  majesty  the 
emperor,  on  the  6'th  of  January, 
the  following  report,  relative  to  the 
measures  adopted  by  France  in  the 
present  circumstances  : — 

A  a  2 
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Your  majesty  has  ordered  me  to 
form  the> first  and  second  corps  of 
observation  of  the  army  of  the  Gi¬ 
ronde.  The  first  of  these  corps, 
tinder  the  command  of  general  Ju- 
not,  has  conquered  Portugal.  The 
head  of  the  second  is  already  ad¬ 
vanced  to  follow  the  first,  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  require  it.  Your  ma¬ 
jesty,  whose  foresight  never  fails, 
•wishes  that  the  corps  of  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  ocean,  confided  to  mar¬ 
shal  Moncey,  should  be  in  the  3d 
line. 

The  necessity  of  shutting  the 
ports  of  the  ocean  against  our  ir¬ 
reconcilable  enemy,  and  of  having 
considerable  means  upon  all  points 
of  attack,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
advantage  of  such  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  may  present  them¬ 
selves,  in  order  to  carry  war 
into  the  bosom  of  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  Indies,  may  render 
necessary  the  raising  of  the  con¬ 
scription  of  180p. 

The  party  which  prevails  at  Lon¬ 
don  has  proclaimed  the  principle  of 
perpetual  war,  and  the  expedition 
against  Copenhagen  has  revealed  its 
criminal  intentions.  Although  the 
indignation  of  all  Europe  is  raised 
against  England  ;  although  France 
never  had  such  numerous  armies, 
this  is  not  yet  enough.  The  En¬ 
glish  influence  must  be  attacked 
wherever  it  exists,  until  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  aspect  of  so  many 
dangers  shall  induce  England  to  re¬ 
move  from  her  councils  the  oligarchs 
•who  direct  them,  and  to  confide 
the  administration  to  men  wise  and 
capable  of  reconciling  the  love  and 
interest  of  the  country  with  the  in¬ 
terest  and  love  of  mankind.  A 
vulgar  policy  might  have  determined 
your  majesty  to  disarm,  but  this 
policy  would  have  been  a  scourge 


for  France.  It  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  imperfect  the  great  results 
which  you  have  prepared.  Yes, 
sir,  your  majesty,  far  from  re¬ 
ducing  your  armies,  ought  to  aug¬ 
ment  them,  until  England  shall 
have  acknowledged  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  all  powers,  and  restored 
to  the  seas  that  tranquillity  “which 
your  majesty  has  secured  to  the 
continent.  No  doubt,  your  ma¬ 
jesty  must  suffer  in  demanding  from 
your  people  new  sacrifices,  and  im¬ 
posing  upon  them  new  obligations, 
but  you  must  also  yield  to  the  cry 
of  all  the  French — “  No  repose 
until  the  seas  shall  be  freed,  and  an 
equitable  peace  has  established 
France  in  the  most  just,  the  most 
useful,  and  the  most  necessary  of 
her  rights.’' 

9.  Southampton. — We  lament  to 
state,  that  the  disease  of  canine 
madness  still  prevails  in  a  most 
alarming  degree.  Two  mad  dogs 
went  through  Titchfield  and  Stub- 
bington  last  week,  and  bit  a  great 
number  of  cattle.  There  is  scarcely 
a  place  in  this  neighbourhood  that 
has  not  been  infested  with  mad  dogs, 
and  the  magistrates  in  the  different 
districts  have  used  every  exertion 
for  the  protection  of  the  public. 
In  this  town,  the  dogs  have  been 
confined  for  the  last  three  months, 
and  the  mayor  and  magistrates  are 
entitled  to  the  warmest  thanks  of 
the  inhabitants,  for  the  vigorous 
exertions  of  their  police,  in  putting 
into  execution  orders  calculated  to 
ensure  in  a  great  measure  the  safety 
of  individuals  from  this  most  terri¬ 
ble  disease. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday  se’n- 
night,  Joseph  Gerard,  of  Pleasing- 
ton,  near  Blackburn,  died  very 
suddenly.  He  had  supped  with  the 
family  on  muscles  the  night  pre¬ 
ceding 
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ceding  his  death,  and  retired  to  bed 
apparently  well ;  he  awoke  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  the 
greatest  agony,  and  was  a  corpse 
by  five.  An  inquest  was  held, 
when  the  attending  surgeon  de¬ 
posed,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
death  of  the  deceased  was  owing 
to  the  muscles  he  had  eaten  the 
night  before  :  this  testimony  was 
corroborated  by  other  witnesses, 
and  also  by  the  symptoms  which 
usually  accompany  those  who  are 
what  is  generally  called' muscle  stung. 

10.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Williams, 
now  living  at  Brenton  hear  Tavi¬ 
stock  in  Devon,  is  in  the  109th 
year  of  her  age ;  she  has  almost  a 
new  set  of  teeth.  About  30  years 
ago  she  had  recourse  to  spectacles, 
but  at  present  makes  but  little  use 
of  them,  as  she  can  read  the  smallest 
print  without  their  assistance..  She 
has  two  sons  living,  the  eldest  85, 
and  the  youngest  is  only  JO  years 
of  age,  but  remarkably  strong;  he 
belongs  to  a  carrier’s  warehouse, 
aud  lately  took  a  case  from  a  wag¬ 
gon  of  nearly  three  cwt.,  and  car* 
ried  it  the  distance  of  500  yards. 

13.  A  covey  of  partridges,  consist¬ 
ing  of  13  birds,  come  daily  to  the 
door  of  Henry  Wilson,  esq.  at  St. 
Helens,  near  Lancaster,  to  be  fed; 
they  feed  among  the  poultry,  and 
are  so  tame,  that  they  will  even 
pick  corn  out  of  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  domesticks. 

1 7*  Great  preparations  are  ma¬ 
king  in  the  arsenal  of  Veuice  for 
the  building  of  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  ships  of  the  line  and  fri¬ 
gates,  several  are  already  upon  the 
stocks  ;  in  a  few  years  that  city 
will  have  in  its  port  a  formidable 
fleet. 

13.  We  learn  that  prince  Lucien 
Buonaparte  had,  on  his  return  from 


Mantua,  a  conference  with  the 
pope,  which  lasted  above  two 
hours. 

Pam,  Jan.  23.  Decree. — The 
conservative  senate  assembled  to 
the  number  of  members  prescribed 
by  art.  90  of  the  act  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  22d  of  Frimair,  year 
8,  having  considered  the  project  of 
the  senatusconsultum,  drawn  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  article  57  of  the 
constitutional  act  of  the  16th  Ther- 
midor,  year  lb. — After  having 
heard,  on  the  motives  of  the  said 
project,  the  orators  of  the  council . 
of  state,  and  the  report  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  commission  nominated  in  the 
sitting  of  the  Ibth  of  this  month  ; 
the  adoption  having  been  discussed 
with  the  number  of  voices  prescribed 
by  article  56  of  the  organic  senatus¬ 
consultum  of  the  18th  of  Thermi- 
dor,  year  10,  decrees  as  follows : 

Art.  1.  Eighty  thousand  con¬ 
scripts  of  the  conscription  of  the 
year  1809,  are  placed  at  the  dispo¬ 
sal  of  government. 

2.  They  shall  be  taken  from' 
among  the  youths  born  between 
the  1st  of  January,  1789>  and  Ja¬ 
nuary  1st,  1/90. 

4.  They  shall  be  employed, 
should  there  be  occasion,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  legions  of  reserve  of  the 
interior,  and  the  regiment  having 
their  depots  in  France. 

The  present  senatusconsultum 
shall  be  transmitted  to  his  imperial 
and  royal  majesty. 

The  President  and  Secretaries, 
(Signed) 

CAMBACERES,  Arch  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  President. 

T.  hedouyilll  herwyn, 

Secretary. 

Seen  and  sealed,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Senate, 

(Signed)  LA  PLACE. 
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We  require  and  command,  that 
these  presents,  sanctioned  by  the 
seals  of  state,  and  inerted  in  the 
Bulletin  des  Loix,  shall  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  courts  and  tribunals, 
and  administrative  authorities,  that 
they  may  be  inserted  in  their  re¬ 
spective  registers,  and  observed, 
and  caused  to  be  observed  ;  and 
our  grand  judge,  the  minister  of 
justice,  is  charged  to  superintend 
the  publication.  (Signed) 

NAPOLEON^ 

By  the  Emperor,  the  Minister  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State. 

(Signed)  H.  B.  MARET. 
Seen  by  us  the  Arch-Chancellor  of 
the  Empire. 

(Signed)  CaMBACERES. 

By  another  decree  of  the  con. 
$crvatory  senate,  in  the  same  form, 
and  in  like  manner  signed  by  Bo¬ 
naparte,  the  towns  of  K.ehl,  Wesel, 
Cassel,  and  Flushing,  are  to  be 
united  to  the  French  empire.  Kehl 
to  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine ;  Cassel  to  the  department 
of  Mount  Tonnere ;  Wesel  in  the 
department  of  the  Roer ;  and 
Flushing  in  the  department  of  the 
Scheldt. 

Holland.— —Royal  Decree . 

Louis  Napoleon,  Ac. 

Considering  that  every  European 
nation  ought  to  co-operate  with  all 
its  might  to  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
of  the  Continent,  in  a  contest  which 
will  not  be  of  long  duration,  and 
whose  result  is  not  doubtful. 

Considering  that  our  particular 
duty  as  well  as  the  dearest  interests 
of  our  people  command  us  to  ac¬ 
cede  in  all  points  to  the  desires 
of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  our  illustrious  brother,  and 
Oven  to  surpass  his  hopes. 

Considering  that  the  indemnity 
and  relief  which  our  kingdom  has  a 


right  to  demand  and  expect,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  powerful  inter¬ 
vention  of  France. 

Considering,  in  fine,  that  howe¬ 
ver  great  the  sacrifices  hitherto 
made  by  this  country  may  be,  and 
however  painful  its  situation,  both 
under  the  relations  of  commerce 
and  those  of  finance,  it  is  of  much 
greater  interest  to  dissipate  all  the 
doubts  that  might  exist  with  respecj: 
to  our  intention,  and  to  prove  to 
Europe,  in  the  most  signal  manner, 
our  attachment,  and  that  of  our 
people,  to  the  common  cause,  have 
decreed  and  do  decree  as  follows  : 

Art.  I.  From  the  publication  of 
the  present  decree  all  the  ports  of 
our  kingdom  shall  be  shut  against 
all  ships,  whatever  be  their  denomi¬ 
nation.  Those  only  are  excepted 
from  this  disposition  (and  provi¬ 
sionally  till  a  new  order),  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  2d  article. 

II.  Armed  ships  of  our  allies 
are  not  included  in  the  exclusion 
directed  by  the  preceding  article. 
They  may  enter  and  quit  our  ports, 
and  bring  in  their  prizes,  by  con¬ 
forming  to  the  ordinances  issued 
relative  to  the  entrance  and  depar¬ 
ture  of  ship#  of  war. 

III.  Ships  of  the  allies  or  neu¬ 
tral  powers,  which  may  enter  our 
ports,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
sea,  shall  have'  no  communication, 
with  the  tnterier  of  our  kingdom. 
They  shall  be  subjected  to  quaran¬ 
tine,  and  be  under  the  most  severe 
superintendance.  The  commandant 
of  the  port  shall  make  them  put  tojsea 

vas  soon  as  the  weathershall  permit. 

IV.  Fishing  boats  are  under  the 
direct  superintendance  of  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  upon  the 
coast.  These  authorities  shall  take 
care,  on  their  responsibility,  that 
uo  communication  take  place  by 
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Jneans  of  the  fishermen,  with  the 
enemy’s  ships  and  other  ships.  To 
that  end,  there  shall  be  placed 
as  a  sentinel,  a  soldier  on-board 
each  fishing-boat.  On  the  return 
of  the  boat,  the  sentinel  shall 
make  his  report  of  what  has 
passed  during  the  fishery,  contrary 
to  the  dispositions  of  the  present 
decree,  and  the  owner  of  the  boat 
,  and  crew  shall  be  prosecuted  with 
all  the  rigour  of  the  laws. 

Given  at  Utrecht,  23d  Jan. 
(Signed)  LOUIS. 

The  Dutch  official  gazette  con¬ 
tains  a  very  strong  article  upon  the 
conduct  which  the  Dutch  com¬ 
merce  ought  to  pursue  at  present. 
The  following  are  the  most  striking 
passages : — 

<c  Abandon  common  speculation  ; 
do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  with  impunity  from  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  seas.  Fit  out  privateers 
to  wrest  the  prey  from  the  enemy, 
to  procure  provisions,  become  al¬ 
most  of  the  first  necessity  :  it  is  in 
the  enemy’s  ships  that  you  ought  to 
seek  for  your  colonies ;  it  rs  at 
their  expence  you  ought  to  furnish 
your  correspondents  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  want.  Recollect  the 
courage  of  your  ancestors  ;  recol¬ 
lect  that  you  are  fellow-countrymen 
of  Ruyter  and  Tromp  !  Must  the 
Danes  be,  of  the  least  popular  na¬ 
tions,  the  only  ones  who  dare  attack 
thesEnglish  in  open  sea  ?  Must  his¬ 
tory  say  that  the  Danes  were  in  the 
lpth  century  what  the  Dutch  were 
in  the  17th?  Arm,  Dutchmen! 
Let  all  your  ports  be  filled  with 
armed  vessels,  ready  to  fall  upon 
the  enemy.” 

28.  This  morning  the  trial  of 


general  Whitelocke,  before  a  court- 
martial  consisting  of  21  members^ 
commenced  at.  Chelsea  College.* 
General  sir  W.  Meadows  is  pre¬ 
sident,  and  general  Moore  the  ju¬ 
nior  officer  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table,  who  will  of  course  be  first 
called  upon  for  his  opinion. 

The  following  ate  the  names  of 
the  officers  composing  the  court* 
martial. 

Sir  W.  Meadows,  president. 
Generals  Garth,  Norton,  Lake, 
Monson,  Moore,  Nugent,  Holse, 
Dundas,  Pigot,  Clanricard,  Cuyler, 
Ogilvy,  Fox,  sir  E.  Duffe,  Harris, 
Manners,  Welford,  Garth,  Stave- 
ley,  and  sir  C.  Ross. 


FEBRUARY. 

2.  Several  American  vessels  have 
been  brought  into  Leghorn  by 
French  privateers,  and  there  con¬ 
demned  as  in  the  ports  of  France. 
That  place,  as  well  as  Curta,  Vac* 
chia,  and  Ancona,  according  to  ru¬ 
mours  contained  in  the  foreign  pa¬ 
pers,  is  to  be  united  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

7.  Official  details  of  the  actions 
at  Buenos  Ayre9  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Madrid  Court  Gazette* 
They  are  of  great  length.  Liniers 
asserts,  that  the  English  army  lost, 
4,000  men.  It  is  also  stated,  that 
General  Whitelocke  made  him  a 
present  of  a  sword,  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  the  humanity  shewn 
by  the  Spanish  commander  to  the 
English  prisoners,  and  the  wound, 
ed.  In  return,  general  Liniers 
presented  some  valuable  minerals, 
and  other  curiosities,  to  general 
Whitelocke. 


*  For  an  account  of  the  charges  against  General  Whitelocke,  and  the  result  of 
the  trial,  see  History  of  Europe,  1307,  pp.  221 — 3. 
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3.  It  is  with  concern  we  state, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
the  Rambler,  belonging  to  Leith,  no 
less  than  150  emigrants,  who  em¬ 
barked  at  Thurso,  were  drowned  in 
her  off  the  American  coast.  From 
whence  those  emigrants  came,  is  un¬ 
certain  ;  but  it  is  said  many  small  te¬ 
nants  have  been  removed,  and  their 
little  farms  let  to  sheep  farmers, in  the 
parishes  of*Fare,  Lalrgs  Creech,  and 
Rogart,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland. 
The  diminution  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  island  is  at  all  times  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  regret,  and  the  annals  of  our 
country  cannof  point  out  a  period 
when  the  emigration  of  the  High¬ 
landers  would  have  been  more  re¬ 
gretted  than  the  present,  when  re¬ 
cruits  for  our  standing  army  and 
militia  are  so  hard  to  be  found.  From 
thirty  to  forty  guineas,  is,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  the  common  bounty  paid 
In  Scotland  for  substitutes,  and  in 
most  of  the  counties  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  virgin 
gold  was  lately  found  in  a  tin-stream 
work  in  Cornwall.  It  is  about  the 
length  and  thickness  of  a  little  lady’s 
little  finger,  though  less  regularly 
formed,  and  weighs  above  two 
ounces.  Its  intrinsic  value  is  equal 
to  nine  guineas  ;  but,  as  a  specimen, 
it  is  invaluable ;  for  though  gold 
has  been  frequently  found  in  the 
Btream-workl,  and  that  in  larger 
quantities  than  is  generally  known, 
that  is  unquestionably  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  specimen  ever 
found  in  Cornwall. 

Downing-stred ,  Feb .  8,  1808. — 
Captain  Berkeley,  first  aid-de-camp 
to  general  Bowyer,  arrived  yester¬ 
day  morning  at  the  office  of  vis¬ 
count  Castlereagh,  one  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
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with  a  dispatch  from  the  general, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 
Santa  Cruzy  Dec.  27,  1807* 
My  Lord, 

Being  in  a  state  of  preparation 
and  readiness  to  move  a  sufficient 
force  against  the  Danish  islands  in 
these  seas,  in  consequence  of  you* 
lordship’s  dispatch  of  the  5th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  no  time  was  lost  (after  the 
arrival  of  his  lmfjesty’s  final  com¬ 
mands,  signified  to  me  by  lord 
Hawkesbury’s  letter  of  November 
the  third,  in  your  lordship’s  absence, 
by  the  Fawn  sloop  of  war,  which 
arrived  early  on  Tuesday  morning, 
the  1 5th  instant  at  Barbadoes),  in 
embarking  the  troops  at  Barbadoes 
on-board  the  inen-of-war  appointed 
to  receive  them  by  rear-admiral  sir 
Alexander  Cochrane,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  dispatched  others  to  the  is¬ 
lands  to  leeward  to  take  on-board 
such  as  were  under  orders  in  each 
of  them,  with  directions  to  proceed 
td  the  general  rendezvous,  the  whole 
of  which,  except  one  hundred  rank 
and  file  of  the  qoth  regiment  from 
St.  Vincents,  joined  the  admiral 
before,  or  soon  after  our  arrival  off 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the 
21st  instant.  It  was  then  thought 
proper  to  send  a  summons  to  go¬ 
vernor  Von  Scholten,  in  charge  of 
brigadier-general  Shipley,  and  cap¬ 
tain  Fahie,  commanding  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  Ethalion,  to  surrender  the 
islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John, 
and  their  dependencies,  to  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty,  which  he  did  the 
next  day,  on  terms  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  him  and  major-general  Mait¬ 
land,  and  captain  Pickmore,  of  his 
majesty’s  ship  Ramillies,  which  were 
afterwards  approved  of  and  ratified 
by  rear-admiral  the  hon.  sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Cochrane  and  myself;  a  copy 
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of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  in¬ 
close,  and  hope  they  will  meet  with 
his  majesty’s  approbation. 

On  the  23d,  in  the  evening,  after 
leaving  a  garrison  of  three  hundred 
men  of  the  70th  regiment,  with  an 
officer  and  detachment  of  the  royal 
artillery,  at  St.  Thomas’s,  under  the 
command  of  brigadier-general  Mac- 
lean,  whom  I  have  also  directed  to 
assume  the  civil  government  of  the 
same,  until  his  majesty’s  pleasure  be* 
signified  thereon,  we  proceeded  to 
Santa  Gruz,  the  admiral  having  pre¬ 
viously  sent  his  majesty’s  ship  Etha- 
lion,  with  brigadier-general  Shipley 
and  captain  Fahis,  to  summon  that 
island  ;  who  returned  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  the  24th,  w  ith  a  letter  from  the 
governor,  offering  to  surrender  it 
to  his  majesty,  provided  we  would 
allow  three  Danish  officers  to  view 
on-board  the  ships  the  number  of 
troops  brought  against  it,  which  we 
permitted,  that  his  excellency’s  mili¬ 
tary  honour  might  thereby  not  be 
reflected  on.  These  officers  having 
made  their  report  to  the  governor, 
returned  early  the  next  morning, 
the  25th,  to  the  flag-ship,  with  a 
message  that  the  governor  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the 
island,  when  major-general  Mait¬ 
land  and  captain  Pickmore  were 
again  sent  on  shore  to  settle  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  a  copy  of 
which  I  also  transmit ;  which  being 
approved  of  by  the  admiral  and  my¬ 
self,  troops  were  landed,  and  the 
forts  and  batteries  taken  possession 
of  in  the  name  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  a  royal 
salute  being  fired  on  the  British 
colours  being  hoisted. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  did  I  not  state  to  your  lord¬ 
ship  the  great  and  many  obligations 


I  conceive  myself,  the  officers,  ajid 
soldiers,  to  be  under  to  rear-admiral 
the  hoii.  sir  Alexander  Cochrane, 
the  captains  and  officers  of  the  royal 
navy,  who  have  universally  afforded 
us  every  comfortable  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  their  power,  and  I  am  sure 
much  to  their  own  inconvenience. 

I  am  convinced,  that  had  it  been 
necessary  to  have  called  for  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  the  sea  and  land  forces 
employed  upon  this  expedition,  that 
they  would  have  added  another 
laurel  to  the  many  already  acquired 
by  British  valour  and  discipline. 

Copies  of  the  two  letters  of  sum¬ 
mons,  with  the  answers  of  their 
respective  governors,  are  herewith 
transmitted,  together  with  a  return 
of  ordnance  and  ordnance-stores 
taken  possession  of,  both  at  St. 
Thomas’s  and  Santa  Cruz. 

This  dispatch  will  be  presented 
to  your  lordship  by  captain  Berke¬ 
ley,  of  the  16th  infantry,  an  intel¬ 
ligent  officer,  who  will  answer  any 
question  you  may  be  pleased  to  ask 
him,  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
him  to  your  lordship’s  notice. 

Captain  Berkeley  is  my  first  aid- 
de-camp. 

Henry  Bowyer, 
General  and  commander  of 
the  forces. 

The  summons  to  the  islands,  and 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  are  of 
little  interest ;  being  couched  in 
the  usual  expressions  and  forms. 

This  Gazette  also  contains  the 
copy  of  a  letter  from  rear-admiral 
the  hon.  sir  Alexander  Cochrane, 
K.  B.  commander-in-chief  of  his 
majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  at  the 
Leeward  Islands,  to  the  hon.  W. 
W.  Pole,  giving  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  the  above  islands. 

Hydrophobia. - A  professional 

gentleman,  (Mr.  Twemlow,  of  Stone 

Chair, 
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Chair,  near  Lawton,  in  Cheshire,) 
observes,  in  a  publication  last  week, 
on  this  subject,  that  “  canine  mad¬ 
ness,  during  the  last  winter  and  this 
autumn,  has  been  so  frequent  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood,  as 
to  cause  universal  alarm,  especially 
as  the  efficacy  of  the  Ormskirk  and 
every  other  internal  remedy  is  to¬ 
tally  disproved.” — He  then  states 
the  case  of  a  man  being  severely 
bitten  by  a  diseased  dog,  and  says, 
he  directly  came  to  me,  much 
alarmed  ;  I  washed  the  wounds  with 
muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt,  which 
brought  on  inflammation,  and  an 
abscess  was  the  consequence,  but 
considering  the  extent  of  the  wound 
was  little  trouble  to  him.  He  took 
both  the  Ormskirk  medicine  and 
ash-coloured  liverwort,  to  appease 
his  mind.  The  dog  bit  a  pig  which 
went  mad,  and  was  so  violent  they 
Were  obliged  to  shoot  him.”  In  a 
second  case  of  a  bite  from  a  dog, 
the  author  used  the  same  remedies. 
A  third  case  is  given  as  follows : 
“John  Downs,  an  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Twiss,  smith,  in  Odde  Rode,  was 
bit  by  a  neighbour’s  dog  :  he  seized 
him  jusi  above  the  shoe,  and  there 
was  a  wound  at  least  two  inches 
long,  on  each  side  the  tendon  achiL 
Us.  I  did  not  see  him  until  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed. 
I  washed  the  wound  with  muriatic 
acid,  and  applied  a  common  poul¬ 
tice  to  prevent  inflammation  ;  on 
the  third  day  I  repeated  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  acid.  He  took  three 
or  four  times  a  day  two  spoonfuls 
of  a  mixture  composed  of  half  an 
ounce  of  the  acid,  a  pint  of  water, 
and  a  little  syrup.  No  other  means 
were  used,  very  little  inflammation 
succeeded,  and  the  boy  did  very  well, 
though  several  animals  went  mad 
that  were  bitten  by  the  same  dog. 


This  case  he  says  was  in  June  1 806* 
and  I  believe  the  parties  are  all 
living.  I  preferred  the  muriatic 
to  any  other  acid,  in  consequence 
of  the  old  custom  of  dipping  dogS, 
&c.  in  brine,  who  were  bit  by  a  ra* 
bid  animal,  and  am  confident  of  its 
superior  success  to  incision,  actual 
cautery,  or  any  dry  caustic,  as  the 
washing  the  wound  with  the  acid 
finds  the  depth  each  tooth  pene¬ 
trates.  I  am  so  confident  of  its 
success,  that  I  fancy  I  should  not 
feel  the  least  uneasiness  in  being 
obliged  to  try  its  efficacy  on  myself.” 

7.  An  inquisition  was  taken  at 
St.  George’s  hospital  on  the  body 
of  Mary  Carpmeal,  who  drowned 
herself  in  the  Serpentine  river,  on 
the  preceding  day.  The  deceased) 
a  fine  young  woman,  18  years  of 
age,  was  the  niece  of  the  late  Mr. 
Carpmeal,  of  Bow-street  police 
office,  and  her  father  recently  kept 
the  Coach  and  Horses  in  Mount- 
street.  It  appeared  in  evidence, 
that  the  deceased  was  walking  in 
the  Park  with  her  sister  and  others, 
whom  she  had  gone  that  afternoon 
to  visit,  and  on  a  sudden  she  ran 
away  from  her  companions,  and  in 
their  sight  threw  herself  into  the 
river.  A  gentleman’s  servant  who 
was  on  the  spot,  but  unfortunately 
could  not  swim,  tied  three  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  together  to  save  her, 
which  she  attempted  to  seize  hold 
of,  but  at  length  sunk.  A  inan  of 
colour  plunged  into  the  water  soon 
after,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting 
the  body  to  the  shore,  but  every 
means  to  restore  animation  proved 
unsuccessful.  It  was  stated  that  a 
love  attachment  had  deprived  the 
deceased  of  her  senses.  Verdict— 
Lunacy. 

A  .dreadful  fire  broke  out  at 
the  printing-office  of  Mr.  Nichols, 
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m  Red  Lion  Passage,  Fleet-street. 
There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  originated,  more 
than  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  begun  from  a  snuff  of  candle 
having  been  dropped  in  the  ware- 
room.  The  whole  of  that  very 
extensive  concern  is  consumed,  and 
valuable  works  that  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  for  many  years  have 
been  entirely  lost-  Messrs.  Ni¬ 
chols  and  Son  were  insured  to  the 
amount  of  12,000/.  but  that  sum  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  cover  their 
loss.  There  is  a  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance  related,  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  servant  girl  was  in  the 
kitchen,  almost  suffocated  with  the 
smoke,  and  unable  through  terror 
and  the  deprivation  of  breath  to 
move;  a  fireman  discovered  it,  broke 
open  the  window,  and  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life  saved  the  girl’s. 
'The  Red  Lion  public-house,  Mr. 
Edwards’s  printing-office,  the  Scot¬ 
tish  hospital,  and  some  other  ad¬ 
jacent  places,  sustained  partial  in¬ 
jury.  The  3d  London  and  some 
other  volunteers  mustered  with 
promptitude,  and  were  extremely 
serviceable. 

The  celebrated  Major  Semple 
met  with  another  unexpected  de¬ 
tention  on  Wednesday,  in  Upper 
Seymour-street,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  forgotten  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  a  tradesman  a  few  days 
since,  and  he  met  with  a  very  un¬ 
expected  deliverance  by  the  liberali¬ 
ty  of  the  Earl  of  B,  The  major 
called  at  the  shop  of  a  perfumer  a 
few  day  since,  and  looked  out  or¬ 
naments  to  the  amount  of  25  shil¬ 
lings,  and  requested  the  tradesman 
to  give  him  the  change  for  a  5/. 
note,  and  on  his  being  about  to  do 
xo,  the  major  begged  pardon,  and 
with  an  air  of  affected  surprise, 


observed  that  his  note  was  for  tern 
pounds.  By  this  stratagem,  which 
was  so  dexterously  executed,  the 
major  obtained  possession  of  the 
goods,  and  the  tradesman  founj 
himself  duped.  He  however  es¬ 
pied  his  customer  on  Wednesday  in. 
Seymour-street,  and  demanded  his 
money,  but  the  major  was  destitute 
of  either  cash  or  note,  and  he  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Frear, 
to  avoid  the  mob,  and  a  constable 
was  charged  with  him.  The  Earl  of 
B.  was  passing  by,  and  on  perceiving 
a  crowd,  inquired  into  the  business, 
and  on  the  tradesman  making  his 
case  known,  his  lordship  paid  the 
demand  ;  but  there  were  other  cla¬ 
morous  creditors  in  the  street,  and 
to  avoid  their  unpleasant  importu¬ 
nities  Mr.  Semple  decamped  fro® 
the  back  part  of  the  house. 

Libel  on  the  College  of  Physicians. 

The  King  v.  Hector  Campbell . 

10.  The  defendant  was  brought 
up  to  receive  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  when  Mr.  Justice  Grose  ad¬ 
dressed  him  to  the  following  effect ; 
u  You  have  been  convicted  of  a 
gross  libel  upon  the  college  of  phy¬ 
sicians,  a  body  of  learned  and  ho¬ 
nourable  men,  acting  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  an  important  and  useful 
.  duty,  acting  also  under  letters  pa¬ 
tent  from  his  majesty,  ami  con¬ 
firmed  by  the.  legislature.  Part  of 
their  duty  was  to  keep  from  that 
learned  profession  illiterate  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  men,  and  to  confine  the 
practice  of  physic  to  persons  of 
real  merit.  Such  a  duty  is  not  less 
advantageous  to  the  individual  ad¬ 
mitted  to  practice,  than  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  who  are  benefited  by  that  prac¬ 
tice.  That  body  thought  proper 
to  interdict  you  from  practice  ill 
consequence  of  your  contumacious 
behaviour,  and  your  subsequent 
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conduct  shewed  a  conscious  unfit¬ 
ness  to  atteud  the  chamber  of  the 
sick.  To  prevent,  therefore,  a  re¬ 
petition  of  such  offences,  and  to 
prove  that  the  college  of  physicians 
were  justified  in  the  interdiction 
they  sent,  the  court  adjudges  you  to 
pay  a  fine  of  50/.  and  t®  be  impri¬ 
soned  three  months  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Prison.57 

Dover ,  11. — Prince  Esterhasy 

and  suite  embarked  here  with  the 
heavy  baggage  of  Count  Starhem- 
berg  yesterday,  and  sailed  for  Ca¬ 
lais  in  two  cartels  about  four  o’clock 
this  morning,  having  a  fresh  wind 
from  the  westward ;  they  will  save 
their  tide  in,  and  may  be  expected 
back  to-morrow. 

A  letter  from  Dover,  dated  Feb. 
12,  says  :  u  This  morning,  about 
seven  o’clock,  the  wind  blew  a  hur¬ 
ricane,  with  thick  snow.  Several 
vessels  between  the  snow  showers 
were  seen  to  go  past  with  loss  of 
their  anchors  and  cables.  Between 
two  and  three  o’clock,  an  East- 
Indiaman  was  seen  going  past,  and 
shortly  alter  another,  with  the  loss 
of  main-top-mast  and  other  damage ; 
one  of  our  boats  went  out  to  their 
assistance.  Several  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber  and  wreck  continue  to  go 
past.”  i 

Gottenburgh ,  12. — The  Stock¬ 
holm  post  of  to-day  has  brought 
the  important  intelligence  that  Rus¬ 
sia  has  declared  war  against  Swe¬ 
den  ;  and  some  accounts  state  that 
the  Russians  have  already  entered 
Swedish  Finland.  Both  M.  Alo- 
peus,  the  Russian  minister,  and 
count  Moolke,  the  Danish  minister, 
are  about  to  quit  Stockholm.  The 
officers  and  staff  of  the  Swedish 
army  in  Finland,  had  received  or- ' 
ders  to  join  with  all  possible  expe¬ 
dition. 


13.  Joseph  Fawcet,  of  Kesnick 
New'  Mill,  killed'a  Hampshire  hog 
which  measured,  from  the  extremity 
of  the  head  to  that  of  the  tail,  nine 
feet  two  inches  ;  and  from  the  hin¬ 
der  feet  to  the  extremity  of  the  head 
eight  feet  two  inches ;  and  weigh¬ 
ed  forty-two  stone  and  six  pounds. 

15.  A  boy,  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  missing  since 
the  3d  instant,  was  found  alive  in 
the  Lee-field  colliery,  near  Chester- 
le-street.  When  he  went  into  the 
pit,  being  unwell,  and  unable  to 
work,  he  walked  into  some  of  the 
out- w  orkings,  and  lost  himself.  He 
had  nothing  to  eat  since  the  day  on 
which  he  was  lost.  He  heard  per¬ 
sons  in  search  of  him  several  times, 
and  called  to  them ;  but  being  so 
weak,  they  could  not  hear  him. 
Notwithstanding  this  astonishing 
fact,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  reco¬ 
very. 

Newcastle ,  16.-^— On  Friday  night 
came  on  from  the  north,  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  storms  of  snow  which 
has  been  experienced  here  for  seve¬ 
ral  years.  It  was  accompanied 
with  a  severe  gale  of  wind,  and 
continued  almost  without  interrup¬ 
tion  till  the  following  day  in  the 
afternoon.  We  fear  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  shipping  from  the 
coasts  round  the  island  will  be 
highly  disastrous,  as  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  reports  which  have  already 
reached  us,  the  storm  appears  to 
have  been  felt  very  generally.  No 
London  mails,  nor,  indeed,  any  mail 
south  of  York,  have  reached  us 
since  Friday  at  noon,  so  that  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  storm  has 
been  even  more  severe  in  the  mid¬ 
land  and  southern  counties  of  En¬ 
gland  than  in  the  north.  Such  a 
circumstance  is  unprecedented  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  person 
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living :  coaclies  have  been  sometimes 
stopped  for  two  or  three  days,  but 
the  mail  was  never  detained  above 
a  day,  being  always  forwarded  by 
some  route  or  other  on  horseback. 
At  York  they  are  completely  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  cause  of  the  de¬ 
tention  of  the  mail,  nor  do  they 
even  know  at  what  particular  spot 
or  place  the  great  interruption  is, 
so  completely  are  they  locked  up 
from  any  intercourse  with  the 
south. 

A  serious  affray  took  place  at 
Shadwell.  A  drunken  sailor  pass¬ 
ing  by  the  residence  of  the  Lascar 
seamen,  gave  one  of  them  some  of¬ 
fence.  A  quarrel  ensued,  and  the 
tailor  beat  his  antagonist,  who  ran 
to  his  quarters.  —The  Lascars, 
nearly  400  in  number,  then  sallied 
out  to  attack  the  sailor,  armed  with 
bludgeons,  pokers,  &c.  The  sailor 
made  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
fought  desperately,  with  a  knife  in 
one  hand,  and  a  bludgeon  in  the 
other.  In  the  scuffle  the  sailor 
stabbed  one  of  the  Lascars  in  three 
parts  of  his  body,  and  finally  effect¬ 
ed  his  escape  to  a  public-house. 
The  Lascars  then  surrounded  the 
house,  and  brought  the  sailor  out. 
They  would  have  conveyed  him  to 
^their  quarters,  where  he  would 
doubtless  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
their  fury,  had  not  the  funeral  train 
of  a  volunteer  happened  to  ob¬ 
struct  their  progress.  The  volun¬ 
teers,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the 
Whitechapel  corps,  hearing  the 
shouts  of  the  Lascars,  and  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  cause,  immediately 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  them,  by  push¬ 
ing  forward  with  fixed  bayonets  on 
each  side  the  street.  The  Lascars 
immediately  surrendered.  They 
were  then  made  prisoners  in  their 


quarters,  centinels  being  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  doors. 

Singular  Coincidence.. — The  only 
two  mansions  and  estates  ever  voted 
by  a  British  parliament  for  naval 
and  military  services,  were  those  of 
Blenheim,  to  John,  the  first  duke 
of  Marlborough  ;  and  of  Trafalgar, 
to  the  relatives  of  our  lamented 
Nelson.  It  is  observable,  that  in 
both  these  cases  the  heir  apparent 
died  before  he  came  of  age :  the 
first  marquis  of  Blandford  while  at 
the  university,  and  the  first  viscount 
Trafalgar  in  his  20tn  year.  It  is 
further  observable,  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  premature  decease  of 
each  of  these  young  noblemen,  the 
honours  decreed  by  the  nation  have 
passed  into  the  female  line.  Thus 
the  Churchill  honours  are  vested  in 
the  Spencers,  and  those  of  Nelson 
are  about  to  pass  into  the  Bolton 
family. 

Cassel ,  Feb.  16. — A  deputation 
of  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  has  assembled  here, 
consisting  partly  of  rabbis,  partly 
of  elders.  On  the  8th  the  deputa¬ 
tion  were  introduced  by  M.  Israel 
Jacobson,  counsellor  of  finances, 
to  the  minister  of  state,  M.  Simeon, 
and  afterwards  to  king  Jerome. 
Mr,  Jacobson  addressed  his  majesty 
in  a  short  speech,  and  the  following 
is  part  of  the  reply  which  was 
made  : — - 

u  I  am  satisfied  with  your  speech. 
That  article  in  the  constitution  of 
my  kingdom,  which  establishes  the 
equality  of  all  religions,  is  in  per¬ 
fect  unison  with  the  feelings  of  my 
heart.  The  law  ought  to  interrupt 
no  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  wor¬ 
ship.  Each  subject  is  as  much  at 
liberty  to  observe  the  rules  of  his 
faith,  as  the  king  is  to  follow  his 
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religion.  The  duties  of  the  citizen 
are  the  only  objects  which  the  laws 
©f  the  government  can  regulate.” 

17.  Court  of  Common  Pleas. — The 
rope-dancer  and  the  conjurer !  Price 
if.  Moritz.  Mr.  Serjeant  Shepherd 
stated  the  plaintiff’s  case:  it  was 
an  action,  he  said,  to  recover  ten 
guineas  (being  the  amount  of  salary 
for  one  month,  at  the  rate  of  two 
guineas  and  a  half  per  week),  from 
the  defendant,  manager  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo ,  in  Catherine- 
street,  in  the  Strand.  The  plaintiff 
is  a  lady  eminent  for  her  abilities 
as  a  rope-dancer  !  She  was  with  her 
husband  at  Cambridge,  when  the 
defendant  was  exhibiting  his  •won¬ 
derful  performances  as  the  emperor 
of  the  conjurers ,  and  astonishing  the 
grave  and  learned  members  of  that 
University,  the  thoughtless  and  gay, 
and,  in  short,  every  description  of 
persons ! ! — Allured  by  the  splendid 
offer  of  an  engagement  for  three 
months ,  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife 
were  induced  to  come  to  London, 
where,  under  the  high-sounding 
title  of  Signora  Belinda ,  this  con¬ 
juring  manager  announced  his  fair 
client  to  the  world ! — She  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  crowds  ran  to  witness  her  per¬ 
formance  ;  the  conjurer  contrived  to 
pocket  the  cash  ;  and  the  public 
was  pleased  with  his  deceptions. 
The  plaintiff,  however,  now  com¬ 
plained  of  a  species  of  deception , 
which  he  had  neither  inserted  in  his 
bills,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  agreement 
which  he  had  entered  into  with  her. 
He  had  turned  her  from  the  the¬ 
atre,  after  performing  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  refused  to  fulfil  his  en¬ 
gagement.  The  learned  gentleman 
road  a  variety  of  hand-bills  and  bills 
of  performance.  Among  them  was 
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one  in  which  the  defendant  chal¬ 
lenged  that  66  lump  of  arrogance j* 
Mr.  Ingleby  (who  had  denominated 
himself  emperor  of  the  conjurers 
to  a  trial  of  skill  in  the  art  of  de¬ 
ceptions ,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
guineas .  He  had  not  only  chal¬ 

lenged  him,  but  had  gone  further, 
and  bid  the  world  enter  the  lists 
with  him — a  secoud  Buonaparte,  in 
point  of  deception. — After  making 
some  farther  observations,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  prove  his  case,  and  called 
evidence  to  establish  the  facts  of  the 
engagement  at  the  stipulated  sum 
of  two  guineas  and  a  half  per  week 
— that  she  was  ordered  on  the  23d 
of  November  to  quit  the  theatre, 
and  never  come  there  again;  and 
also,  that  she  had  offered  her  ser¬ 
vices  to  fulfil  the  engagement  she 
had  entered  into. 

Mr.  serjeant  Best,  for  the  de¬ 
fendant,  lamented  that  the  case 
should  not  have  fallen  into  abler 
hands  than  his.  He  was  no  match 
for  his  learned  brother  (Shep¬ 
herd)  ;  he  never  attended  these  sort 
of  places ;  but  his  learnsd  brother 
did,  and  consequently  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  tricks  and  de¬ 
ceptions  ;  and  could  of  course  ma¬ 
nage  such  a  cause  with  better  skill. 
He  had  described  his  client  wrongly 
— he  was  not  the  emperor  of  the 
conjurers,  nor  did  he  wish  to  be  so 
considered — he  was  nothing  more 
than  a  professor  of  the  art  of  con¬ 
juration  !  Whatever  skill  Buona¬ 
parte  might  have  in  making  and  un¬ 
making  kings  and  emperors,  pro¬ 
fessor  Moritz  did  not  wish  to  be  put 
on  a  footing  with  him  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  Ilis  was  but  an  humble  de¬ 
ception  of  the  world  !  With  respect 
to  the  present  action,  the  lady  had 
herself  to  thank  for  the  dismissal ; 

for 
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for  she  had  dismissed  herself! — Not 
only  that,  but  she  had  thrust  her¬ 
self  into  the  private  apartment  of 
professor  Moritz ,  while  he  was  ad¬ 
justing  with  Miss  Wood  their  odd 
matters ,  and  balancing  accounts  ; 
had  struck  him  with  an  umbrella, 
and  abused  him  in  the  grossest 
terms;  calling  him  u  a  little  Ger- 
man  humbug  l'  Adding,  that  she 
would  never  enter  his  theatre  again, 
nor  grace  the  Apollonian  temple 
with  her  agile  feats.  Under  these 
considerations  the  jury  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  turning  her  round, 
and  find  a  verdict  for  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  for 
the  defendant. 

A  Mr.  Denham ,  one  of  the  vocal 
corps ,  stated  that  Signora  Belinda 
had,  late  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
23d  November,  bounced  into  the 
room  in  which  Mr.  Moritz  and  Miss 
Wood,  his  partner,  were  settling 
the  accounts  of  the  evening.  That 
Mr.  Moritz  requested  she  would 
withdraw  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he 
was  engaged.  She  refused;  and 
then  he  said,  u  Am  I  not  your  mas - 
ter,  and  the  manager,  and  have  the 
right  to  insist  upon  your  leaving  the 
room  ?’*  The  Signora  rejoined  in 
warmth,  u  What!  you  my  master ! 
damn  you  !  you  dirty  little  German 
humbug  /”  Not  content  with  this, 
she  lifted  up  her  umbrella,  and 
struck  the  manager  twice,  saying 
she  would  not  enter  his  theatre 
again.  Mr.  Moritz  told  her  that 
her  wages  were  not  due  till  Mon¬ 
day  ;  that  if  she  would  come  then, 
she  should  have  her  money  ;  and 
never  should  enter  the  theatre  after 
that  night.  He  said  the  lady  was 
four  feet  five  inches  high. 

Several  witnesses  corroborated 
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the  statement  in  nearly  the  same 
words. 

Mr.  serjeant  Shepherd,  in  the 
course  of  his  reply,  introduced  mat¬ 
ter  which  served  to  amuse  the  au¬ 
dience.  Among  other  observations, 
he  said,  that  the  conduct  of  the  em¬ 
peror  was  such  that  no  spunky  dame 
could  put  up  with  !  There  were  cer¬ 
tain  epithets,  which,  if  applied  to 
women,  they  never  either  forgot  or 
forgive.  No  woman  likes  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  master ,  especially  if 
she  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  the 
breeches  !  Was  it  to  be  wondered, 
at  then,  that  this  lady  should  resent 
such  language?  None,  whatever 
station  of  life  they  might  fill,  ap¬ 
proved  of  degrading  terms.  That 
the  conjurer  was  manager,  she  was 
ready  to  admit;  but  to  insult  her 
with  the  epithet  of  master ,  was  too 
much.  In  observing  upon  the  tes¬ 
timony  given  respecting  the  attack 
upon  the  conjurer ,  he  said  that 
could  not  be  seriously  meant,  for 
she  had  been  described  as  a  little 
woman,  not  more  than  four  feet 
high,  and  the  conjurer  was  an  ath¬ 
letic  man,  six  feet  high  and  upwards* 
(Moritz,  who  sat  behind  serjeant 
Shepherd,  rose  up,  and  said, 
“  Here  1  am,  sir,  at  your  service  !’* 
This  incident  excited  much  mirth  ; 
for  he  appeared  to  be  a  little  man, 
not  more  than  five  feet ,  although 
possessing  a  pair  of  heavy  shoulders'! 
Mutual  civilities  passed  between  the 
serjeant  and  the  emperor .) 

The  learned  serjeant  (hen  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  observed,  that  the  em- 
peror ,  however,  was  determined 
that  he  should  not  be  deceived! 
The  exhibition  of  his  person  was 
certainly  intended  to  do  away  any 
impression  which  the  jury  might 
entertain  of  his  intention  to  hum¬ 
bug 
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lug  them  !  He  was,  in  fact,  an  ath¬ 
letic  man!  After  some  further  ob¬ 
servations,  he  concluded  with  trust¬ 
ing  that  they  would  find  a  verdict  for 
his  client,  and  thereby  out. conjure 
the  conjurer ,  and  trick  him  at  his 
own  tricks;  for  this  t'efence  was  a 
trick  to  defeat  the  plaintiffs  just 
demand. 

Sir  Janies  Mansfield  wished  that 
this  unfortunate  cause  had  not  been 
brought  into  court.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  these  poor  persons 
that  some  friend  out  of  court  had 
undertaken  to  settle  the  differences. 
Actions  of  this  nature  only  served 
the  purpose  of  attorneys!  lhe 
learned  judge  then  observed,  that 
from  the  evidence  it  was  clear  that 
the  plaintiff  had  discharged  herself  ! 
If  the  jury  believed  the  testimony 
of  the  defendant’s  witnesses,  they 
would  find  a  verdict  for  him.  He 
saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  evi¬ 
dence,  as  they  agreed  in  all  the 
leading  facts. — Verdict  for  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

A  prosecution  was  instituted  by 
the  countess-dowager  of  Ilchester, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  against 
a  porter  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar, 
Piccadilly,  for  having  defrauded  her 
of  the  sum  of  3s.  4d.  in  the  carriage 
of  a  basket  of  fish  from  Dorchester. 
It  appeared  that  frequent  com¬ 
plaints  had  been  made  against  the 
defendant  for  extortion  in  the  car- 
-  riage  of  parcels,  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  delivering,  and  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  being  desirous  of 
detecting  his  malpractices,  a  du¬ 
plicate  of  the  ticket  which  was  sent 
with  the  basket  in  question,  was 
enclosed  in  it,  stating  the  real  charge 
to  be  6s.  6'd.  but  the  defendant,  not 
knowing  of  this,  altered  his  own  to 
c)s,  lOd.  which  her  ladyship’s  ser¬ 
vant  paid  him.  This  was  iully 
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proved  by  Samuel  Harris,  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  servant,  and  W.  Robinson, 
the  book-keeper  at  the  White  Horse 
Cellar. 

Mr.  Lawes,  the  defendant’s  coun¬ 
sel,  took  several  objections  to  the 
indictment,  which  lord  Ellen- 
borough  over-ruled,  and  the  jury 
therefore,  found  him  guilty. 

Mr.  Gurney,  as  leading  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  observed  to  his 
lordship,  that  the  reason  why  this 
severe  course  had  been  adopted  to- 
wards  the  defendant  was,  that  he 
had  defrauded  the  countess,  in  this 
way,  no  less  than  seven  times ! 


MARCH. 

1.  Hertford ,  Mr.  justice  Heath, 
arrived  yesterday  morning,  and  read 
the  king’s  commission  for  holding 
the  assizes  for  this  county  ;  but  as 
it  was  late  before  h»s  lordship  arri¬ 
ved  in  town,  only  one  cause  was 
tried  in  the  course  of  the  day,  w'hich 
was  wholly  uninteresting. 

Murder  at  Hoddesdon. — Thomas 
Simmons  was  indicted,  for  that  he  at 
Broxbourn,  in  this  county,  on  the 
20th  of  October  last,  did  make  an 
assault  on  Sarah  Hummerstone,  and 
wilfully  gave  her  a  mortal  w  ound  in 
the  neck  with  a  knife,  of  which  she 
instantly  died. 

This  is  the  case  of  the  inhuman 
wretch  who  murdered  the  two  un¬ 
fortunate  women  at  Hoddesdon, 
and  the  court  was  crowded  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  to  hear 
the  trial.  It  did  not  last  long,  as 
the  facts  lay  in  a  very  narrow  com¬ 
pass. 

Mr.  Pooley,  as  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  stated  to  the  jury,  that 
it  was  not  possible  but  they  must 
have  heard  of  the  case.  He  in- 
o  treated 
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treated  them  to  dismiss  from  their 
minds  all  they  had  heard  elsewhere, 
and  attend  only  to  the  evidence 
■which  would  be  laid  before  them. 
He  then  stated  the  facts  as  below 
detailed,  and  called  the  following 
witnesses : 

Samuel  James,  a  surgeon,  at 
Hoddesdon,  deposed,  that  on  the 
20th  of  October  he  went  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Boreham,  at  Hoddes¬ 
don.  On  going  to  the  house,  he 
saw  Mrs.  Hummerstone  leaning 
against  the  paling  near  the  door  ; 
she  was  then  alive,  but  died  in  three 
minutes  of  a  wound  in  the  neck, 
near  the  spine. 

Sarah  Harris,  servant  of  Mr. 
Boreham,  said  she  had  lived  four 
years  with  him  ;  Simmons,  the  pri¬ 
soner,  had  lived  there  three  years, 
and  quitted  it  last  Michaelmas  ;  the' 
prisoner  wished  to  marry  her,  but 
her  mistress  disapproved  of  it :  they 
had  quarrelled  before  he  quitted  the 
service — >on  which  occasion  he  beat 
her;  and  when  he  had  done,  he 
said  he  did  not  care  if  he  had  killed 
her.  lie  has  often  said,  he  would 
make  away  with  her,  because  she 
would  not  marry  him. 

About  half  past  eight  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  20th  of  October  he  came 
to  the  house;  she  was  in  the  kit¬ 
chen,  and  heard  him  coming  along 
the  yard ;  he  was  swearing  violently, 
lie  came  up  to  the  window  and 
struck  at  her  through  the  lattice, 
and  swore  he  would  do  for  them  all. 
She  desired  him  not  to  make  a  noise, 
as  they  had  company:  he  said  he 
did  not  care  for  the  company,  lie 
would  do  for  them  all.  Mrs.  Hum¬ 
merstone  hearing  the  voice,  opened 
the  room-door  and  came  to  the  yard. 
She  told  him  to  go  away.  He  gave 
her  a  blow  on  the  head,  whiah 
knocked  oft'  her  bonnet; — she  ran 
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into  the  house,  and  he  immediately 
followed  her.  The  witness  imme¬ 
diately  heard  the  shrieks  of  murder, 
but  did  not  know  from  whom.  All 
the  family  were  in  the  room.  The 
three  young  ladies,  Mr.  Boreham’s 
daughter,  Mrs.  Warner,  the  mar¬ 
ried  daughter,  Mr.  Boreham  and 
his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Hummerstone. 
In  a  very  short  time,  the  prisoner 
came  to  the  wash-house  to  her;  she 
shut  the  door,  and  cried  out  mur¬ 
der!  The  witness  ran  into  the 
sitting-room.  She  there  saw  some 
one  lying  under  the  window;  she 
immediately  ran  from  thence  down 
a  passage  ;  the  prisoner  followed 
her ;  she  there  met  her  master  with 
the  poker  in  his  hand;  in  running 
hastily,  her  master,  who  is  a  very 
old  and  feeble  man,  was  knocked 
down.  The  prisoner  caught  her 
and  threw  her  down,  and  drew  a 
knife  on  her.  He  threw  her  across 
Mrs.  Warner,  who  was  lying  dead, 
as  she  believed.  He  drew  the  knife 
across  her  throat,  but  she  guarded 
it  with  her  hand,  which  was  cut 
He  made  a  second  blow,  when  she 
wrested  the  knife  out  of  his  hand. 
He  immediately  ran  away,  and  she 
saw  no  more  of  him. 

Sarah  Cakebury  said  she  lived 
near  Mr.  Boreham,  and  heard  the 
cry  of  murder.  She  passed  Mrs. 
Hummerstone  and  went  into  the 
house;  she  saw  Mrs.  Warner  lying 
dead  under  the  window. 

George  Britton  said,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  20th  of  October  he  went 
to  Mr.  Boreham’s,  at  Hoddesdon  : 
finding  what  had  been  done,  he  went 
in  search  of  the  murderer  ;  in  the 
cow-house  he  found  Tom  Simmons’! 
hat;  he  went  in  further  search,  but 
the  prisoner  was  found  by  another 
party. 

Thomas  Copperwheat  went  in 
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search  ©f  the  murderer.  He  disco, 
vered  Simmons  concealed  under 
some  straw  in  a  crib  id  the  farm¬ 
yard  ;  he  had  on  him  a  smock  frock 
very  bloody  :  the  place  where  he 
was  found  was  about  100  yards  from 
the  house. 

Benjamin  Rook,  the  coroner, 
said,  when  the  evidence  of  Harris 
■was  read  to  the  prisoner,  he  said  it 
was  very  true,  he  had  murdered 
them,  and  no  one  else.  He  added, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  have  mur¬ 
dered  Mrs,  Hummerstone,  but  he 
went  with  an  intention  of  murder- 
big  Mrs.  Boreham,  Mrs.  Warner, 
and  Harris,  the  maid-servant. 

The  constable  who  carried  him 
to  prison,  deposed  to  the  same 
effect.  The  prisoner  also  told  him, 
that  when  he  had  got  Betsy  down, 
he  heard  something  flutter  over  his 
shoulders,  which  made  him  get  up 
and  run  away. 

The  prisoner  being  called  upon 
to  know  if  he  had  any  thing  to  sayy 
answered,  in  a  careless  tom—  No  l 

Mr.  justice  Heath  told  the  jury, 
the  case  was  so  very  clear  that  it 
must  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  ad¬ 
dress  any  observations  to  them  ;  the 
prisoner,  as  they  had  heard,  had 
more  than  once  voluntarily  con¬ 
fessed  his  guilt. 

The  jury  found  him  guilty  ;  and 
•the  learned  judge  immediately  pro¬ 
nounced  the  sentence  of  the  law — 
that  he  should  be  hanged  on  Mon¬ 
day  next,  and  his  body  anatomised. 

It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  en¬ 
quire  what  are  the  features  which 
mark  a  wretch  of  such  abandoned 
principles.  The  pictures  published 
of  him  in  town  do  not  by  any  means 
convey  a  correct  idea  ot  his  person. 
The  general  outline  and  character 
of  his  face  is  best  represented  by 
%e  fcoirLface  portrait  oi  him —  but 
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he  is  not  so  old  as  there  represented, 
nor  has  he  that  yellow  cadaverous 
appearance ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  a  very  young  look,  and  a  good 
countenance,  being  rather  a  well- 
looking  young  man  than  otherwise. 
He  heard  the  sentence  of  death  with 
great  indifference,  and  walked  very 
coolly  from  the  bar.— -The  young 
girl,  whom  he  attempted  to  murder, 
was  in  great  agitation,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  supported  while  she 
was  in  court. 

A  striking  display  of  the  omni¬ 
potence  of  love  occurred  at  the 
High  Church,  Hull,  a  few  days  ago. 
A  young  woman  having  given  her 
heart  to  a  sailor,  who  was  impressed 
and  carried  on-board  the  tender  by 
the  interference  of  her  friends,  re¬ 
solved  nevertheless  to  marry  the, 
-object  of  her  choice.  He  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  brought  on  shore,  and 
escorted  by  the  press-gang  to  the 
church,  from  whence,  alter  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony,  he  was  again  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  tender. 

Buonaparte  has  lately  fitted  up 
his  library  in  the  English  taste,  and 
rather  plain  than  otherwise ;  it  is 
decorated  with  marble  busts  of  ce* 
lebrated  characters,  amongst  which 
are  those  of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord 
Nelson. 

12.  The  fifth  report  of  the  com* 
missioned  of  military  inquiry  con¬ 
sists  of  274  closely  printed  folio 
pages.  The  commissioners  remark 
on  the  great  inconvenience  arising 
from  a  division  of  patronage,  which 
has  occasioned  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
penditure  than  would  have  other¬ 
wise  occurred.  The  army  general 
hospital  system  has  been  carried  to 
too  great  an  extent,  and  has  been 
very, disadvantageous.  The  expen¬ 
diture  for  medicines  is  enormous,. 
The  medicines*  medical  stores,  and 
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surgical  stores,  and  surgical  instru¬ 
ments,  arc  supplied  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  by  a  Mr.  Gamier,  who 
has  a  patent  for  the  purpose,  though 
no  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this 
valuable  monopoly.  Mr.  G.  exe¬ 
cutes  no  part  of  the  business  him¬ 
self,  and  receives  a  salary  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  profits,  which  appear  to 
be  very  great  indeed!  II is  charges 
on  a  yearly  average  amount  to 
67,340/.  The  whole  institution 
seems  to  have  been  conducted  in  a 
most  extravagant  manner,  and  af¬ 
fords  another  instance  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  public  money  has  been 
squandered.  The  expenditure  of 
wine,  spirits,  and  porter,  has  been 
considerable;  for  whose  use,  cannot 
be  easily  ascertained.  A  pipe  of 
wine  in  ten  days,  at  the  York  hos¬ 
pital,  was  a  common  average. 
Among  the  many  abuses  which  the 
report  discovers,  are  those  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  accounts  of  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  hospital,  in  the  years  1796, 
1797,  and  1798.  These  consist  of 
double  charges ;  of  alterations  in 
vouchers  for  the  purpose  of  intro¬ 
ducing  larger  sums  in  the  place  of 
smaller ;  and  of  false  entries  in  the 
monthly  charge,  under  the  head  of 

small  bills.” 

A  complete  mammoth  has  lately 
been  found  (though  not  alive)  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation  on  the 
borders  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It 
was  discovered  by  Schoumachoff,  a 
Tungoose  chief,  in  the  autumn  of 
17995  m  the  midst  of  a  rock  of  ice  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  year  after 
finding  it,  that  the  ice  had  melted 
sufficiently  to  disengage  the  mam¬ 
moth,  when  it  fell  over  on  its  side 
on  a  bank  of  sand.  Schoumachotf 
then  cut  off  the  tusks,  which  lie  bar¬ 
tered  for  goods  with  a  Russian  raer- 
cjiant  to  the  value  of  50  rubles, 
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(11/.  5s.)  He  then  left  the  carcase 
to  be  devoured  by  bears  and  wolves  ; 
but,  previously  to  which,  he  had  a 
rude  drawing  made  of  it,  which  re¬ 
presents  it  with  pointed  ears,  very 
small  eyes,  horse’s  hoofs,  and  a 
bristly  maue,  extending  along  the 
whole  of  its  back. 

Mad  Dogs. — At  Newbury,  a 
greyhound  almost  tore  off  the  nose 
of  a  child  about  three  years  of  age  ; 
soon  after  he  bit  a  man  in  the  hand, 
almost  through  ;  and  it  is  feared  he 
has  bitten  many  other  persons.  He 
was  at  length  killed.  Seven  per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  bitten,  about 
Newbury,  passed  through  that  town 
in  a  caravan  about  a  week  since,  on 
their  way  to  the  salt  water  at 
Southam  peon. 

Pedestrian  Intelligence. — * —  Mr. 
Halifax,  of  the  Royal  Lancashire 
Militia,  w  ho  lately,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  bet,  walked  thirty  mites  per 
day  for  twenty  snccessive  days,  as 
detailed  in  several  pa.pers,  and  who 
thereby  established  his  fame  as  » 
pedestrian,  has  now  undertaken  a 
labour  much  more  severe  than  the 
one  he  h  as  already  atchieved  ;  it  is, 
to  walk  two  miles  an  hour  for  ou* 
hundred  successive  hours.  The 
ground  selected  for  the  performance 
is  near  Tiverton,  ou  the  road  to 
Halberton.  He  went  thither  in  a 
postchaise,  -and  commenced  the  un¬ 
dertaking  at  four  o’clock  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  last.  This  exploit 
will  occupy  upwards  of  four  days 
and  nights  successively,  allowing, 
at  no  time,  more  than  one  hour  for 
repose  or  refreshment.  The  ge¬ 
neral  opinion  is  very  much  against 
his  winning  : — considerable  bets  are 
laid,  and  of  course  the  odds  are  in 
his  favour. 

A  melancholy  instance  of  suicide 
occurred  at  Bristol.— -A  gentleman 
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of  respectability,  from  Bath,  who 
bad  been  on  a  visit  at  a  friend’s 
house  in  that  city,  cut  his  throat, 
and  otherwise  lacerated  himself  in  a 
shocking  manner.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  gentleman  had  been  contined 
to  his  room  for  some  days  through 
illness  ;  and,  at  ten  o’clock  on  the 
above  morning,  the  servant  girl, 
hearing  him  groan,  looked  through 
the  key-hole  of  his  chamber  door, 
and  discovered  him  weltering  in  his 
blood.  Medical  assistance  was 
procured,  but  the  wounds  he  had 
inflicted  on  himself  were  such  as  to 
occasion  his  almost  immediate  death. 
A  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  on 
the  body  the  same  day,  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  had  before,  on  se¬ 
veral  occasions,  discovered  strong 
symptoms  of  mental  derangement. 
Verdict,  Lunacy.  — ■  The  deceased 
w  as  70  years  of  age. 

18 — Paris .  By  an  imperial  de¬ 
cree  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  an 
university  is  established,  to  which  is 
entrusted  the  care  of  supervising 
public  instruction  through  the 
whole  French  empire. 

The  following  is  the  oath  to  be 
taken  by  the  new  nobility: 

u  I  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the 
emperor  and  his  dynasty ;  to  be 
obedient  to  the  constitution,  laws, 
and  institutions  of  the  empire  ;  to 
serve  his  majesty  as  a  good,  upright, 
and  faithful  subject ;  to  educate  my 
children  in  the  same  feelings  of  fide¬ 
lity  and  obedience,  and  to  march 
in  defence  of  my  country  as  soon  as 
iu  territory  shall  be  threatened,  or 
as  his  majesty  small  go  to  the  army.” 

The  “King  vf  Denmark. —  The 
death  of  Christian  the  Vllth,  king 
of  Denmark,  is  announced  in  the 
Gottenburgh  mail  which  arrived 
yesterday.  He  was  born  on  th<? 
$i)tb  of  Ja»u ary,  I74y.  In  the 
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year  I7(f6  he  was  married  to  the 
princess  Carolina  Matilda,  sister  of 
our  revered  monarch.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  history  of  that  princess, 
owing,  it  is  generally  supposed,  to 
the  enmity  of  her  step-mother,  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  regret  in  this 
country.  The  late  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  came  to  England  in  the  yefcar 
1767,  and  was  received  with  every 
possible  demonstration  of  respect  by 
all  ranks  of  people,  as  well  as  by 
the  illustrious  family  to  w  hom  he 
had  been  recently  allied.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Denmark,  his 
faculties,  which  were  never  bright, 
sunk  into  a  decay,  which  wholly 
unfitted  him  for  the  duties  of  his 
situation,  and  his  kingdom  has  ever 
since  been  governed  under  his  name, 
without  the  least  chance  that  he 
would  be  able  to  resume  his  royal 
functions.  Before  this  melancholy 
event  in  his  life,  there  was  nothing 
in  his  character  morally  or  intel¬ 
lectually  calculated  to  excite  admi¬ 
ration  or  provoke  censure. 

19.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Stoney  Stratford  were  thrown 
into  (he  utmost  consternation  by 
information  which  arrived  from 
Woiverton,  that  the  three  large 
aqueduct  arches  under  the  im¬ 
mensely  high  embarkment,  made 
about  four  years  ago,  for  carrying 
the  new  line  of  the  grand  junction 
canal  across  the  valley,  about  a 
mile  below  that  town,  had  fallen 
in  ;  and  that  the  river  Ouse  was  so 
dammed  up  thereby,  that  the  town 
must  shortly  be  entirely  inundated 
to  a  great  depth.  The  fears  of 
those  who  hastened  to  the  spot, 
were  much  allayed,  by  finding,  that 
one  of  these  arches,  which  had  been 
propped  up  underneath  with  tim¬ 
ber,  soon  after  the  centers  were 
struck,  was  still  standing  ;  and  that 
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this  one  arch,  owing  to  there  being 
no  flood  in  the  river,  was  able  to 
carry  off*  the  water  as  fast  as  it  came 
down.  On  examining  the  other  two 
arches,  it  appeared  that  about 
twenty. two  yards  in  length  of  the 
middle  part  of  each  had  fallen  in, 
and  blocked  up  the  openings,  lay¬ 
ing  the  canal  above  in  complete 
ruins,  emptying  it  as  far  as  the 
nearest  stop-gate  on  each  side,  and 
exposing  the  remains  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  quarters  of  coke  or  cinders, 
which  the  contractors  had  laid  on 
the  arches.  The  ends  of  each  of 
the  broken  arches  were  found 
standing  in  a  crippled  state. 

Luis  Herquiada,  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  Francisco  Romaro,  was 
conveyed  from  the  new  gaol,  to  the 
place  of  execution,  near  Win¬ 
chester.  He  behaved  with  great 
penitence,  and  made  a  confession  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  going 
to  suffer.  At  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  a  most  melancholy  circum¬ 
stance  took  place  owing  to  the  hang¬ 
man  not  understanding  his  duty,  in 
lixing  the  rope  on  the -gallows  at  a 
proper  time.  The  roj\e  was  put 
round  the  malefactor’s  neck,  and 
the  cart  instantly  moving  away,  he 
fell,  suspended,  and,  in  the  con¬ 
vulsive  agonies  of  death,  his  feet 
were  partly  on  the  ground  ;  and  be 
underwent  a  most  violent  strangu¬ 
lation.  1 1  is  dying  groans  were 
shocking.  He  remained  in  that 
situation  for  some  time,  and  then 
spoke,  in  great  anguish,  requesting 
to  be  put  out  of  his  misery.  One 
of  the  javelin  men  took  him  round 
the  body,  and  lifted  him  up,  in  or¬ 
der  to  remove  the  rope,  which  was 
then  under  his  chin,  to  under  his 
left  ear.  He  was  again  thrown  off* 
and  was  some  time  before  death  put 
a  period  to  his  sufferings. 


This  morning  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out,  about  three  o’clock,  at 
Mrs.  Smith’s,  milliner,  in  Middle- 
row,  Chelmsford.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  house-  consisting  alto- 
gether  of  females,  seven  in  number, 
were  in  a  most  perilous  situation. 
They  appeared  at  the  windows  of 
the  second  floor  (for  the  first  was 
on  fire),  as  they  had  risen  from 
their  beds,  uttering  the  most  pier¬ 
cing  shrieks.  As  tb .5  most  likely 
means  of  rescuing  them,  two  lad¬ 
ders  were  procured,  and  raised 
against  the  burning  front  of  the 
house;  but,  such  was  the  danger  of 
ascending  to  their  relief,  from  the 
violence  of  the  Haines,  that  a  mo¬ 
mentary  irresolution  ensued  among 
the  spectators  of  their  tremendously 
awful  situation  ;  till,  agonized  by 
their  screams,  and  actuated  by  the 
feelings  of  humanity  to  a  contempt 
ot  personal  safety,  a  young  man, 
Mr.  Henry  Guy,  and  Mr.  Sorrel, 
a  near  neighbour,  made  an  attempt 
to  preserve  them.  The  former 
succeeded  in  rescuing  a  little  girl, 
about  nine  years  old,  niece  to  Mrs. 
Smith.  The  maid-servant,  w  ho  had 
got  out  of  the  garret-window,  and 
climbed  to  the  roof  of  the  house, 
was  brought  down  by  the  latter. 
Robinson,  a  waggoner,  who  first; 
discovered  the  fire,  ascended  a  lad¬ 
der,  with  the  intent  of  bringing 
clown  Mrs.  Smith  ;  but  so  extreme 
was  her  trepidation,  that  she  was 
incapable  -  of  using  any  exertion, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  drag  her 
from  the  window  by  force;  in 
doing  which,  owing  to  her  convul¬ 
sive  struggle,  she,  fell  upon  the 
pavement  below,  but  miraculously 
without  having  any  bones  broken. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant,  two 
young  ladies,  miss  Williams  and 
miss  Wilki  nson,  rendered  frantic 
&'3.  by 
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by  terror,  precipitated  themselves 
from  the  windows  into  the  street, 
and  were  so  severely  bruised,  that 
doubt  was  long  entertained  of  their 
recovery,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Mrs. 
Smith.  Two  amiable  young  ladies, 
miss  Woolmer,  aged  19,  whose  pa¬ 
rents  reside  at  Hornchurch,  and 
miss  Eve.  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  Eve, 
of  Barnish-hall,  became  victims  to 
the  devouring  element..  .Notwith¬ 
standing  the,  most  strenuous  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  populace,  and  the  sol¬ 
diers  from  the  garrison,  by  six. 
o’clock  the  houses  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mr.  Peck,  druggist,  and  Mr.  Hill, 
shoemaker,  adjoining,  were  totally 
destroyed  ;  and  those  of  Mr.  Rood, 
plasterer,  and  Mr.  Nash,  hair¬ 
dresser,  were  so  greatly  damaged 
that  they  must  be  rebuilt. 

Epitaph  in  Kirkeel  church-yard  : 
Here  lie  the  remains  of  Thomas 
Nicola,  who  died  in  Philadelphia, 
March  1753.  Had  he  lived ,  he 
uould  have  been  buried  here. 

23.  John  Baker,  James  Baker , 
Benjamin  Baker ,  and  three  others, 
were  indicted  for  assaulting  the 
Rev.  H.  Williams,  and  keeping  him 
in  imprisonment  the  whole  of  the 
night  of  Sunday,  the  20th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  making  him  sign  a  pro¬ 
mise  to  pay  51.  as  a  consideration 
for  being  released. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  was  cal¬ 
led.  He  was  a  young  man,  and 
told  the  following  extraordinary 
tale:  he  said  he  was  curate  of  the 
parish  of  Kirtford,  in  this  county, 
and  that  he  permitted  John  Baker 
to  live  in  the  vicarage  house  with 
him,  who,  in  return,  performed  lit¬ 
tle  domestic  services  for  him.  On 
Sunday,  December  20,  alter  the 
performance  of  his  clerical  duties, 
he  returned  home,  and  hearing  a 
great  noise  in  the  kitchen,  he  sent 
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for  John  Raker  to  come  to  him  in 
the  parlour,  and  remonstrated  with 
him.  Baker  upon  this  grew  very 
insolent,  clenched  both  U;s  fists, 
and  thrust  them  in  a  menacing 
manner  in  his  face.  Upon  this  he 
said  he  was  alarmed,  and  seeing  an 
old  gun  in  a  corner,  which  he  knew 
to  be  unloaded,  he  took  it  up  with  a 
view  to  defend  himself,  when  Baker 
seized  him,  and  beat  him  to  the 
ground  ;  he  was  joined  by  the  other 
two  Bakers,  who  dragged  him  out 
of  doors  to  the  green,  on  which 
there  were  several  people,  some  of 
whom  cried  out,  44  give  H  ^1!in 
well.”  They  afterwards  dragged 
him  to  the  public-house,  and  made 
him  sit  down  in  a  little  room.  Af¬ 
ter  he  had  been  there  a  short  time, 
he  ran  out,  and  escaped  about  100 
yards ;  but  James  and  Benjamin 
Baker  pursued  him,  and  forced  him 
to  Feturn  to  the  house  ;  here  they 
kept  him  all  night,  and  sung  pro¬ 
fane  and  indecent  songs  in  his 
hearing.  In  the  morning  they  said 
they  would  take  him  before  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  ;  but  by  bis  intreaties,  they 
permitted  him  to  go  home  and 
change  his  clothes.  Eldridge  and 
Hillyer  accompanied  him  ;  and 
they  frightened  him  by  telling  him, 
that  he  had  committed  a  trans¬ 
portable  offence,  by  having  taken 
the  old  gun.  He  was  so  much 
alarmed,  that  he  was  induced  to 
sign  a  promise  to  give  them  five 
pounds,  if  they  would  let  him  go. 

On  his  cross-examination,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  he  had  actually  point¬ 
ed  the  gun  at  Baker,  and  that  he 
signed  the  paper,  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  his  own  dictation,  as  a  com¬ 
promise  for  an  assault,  which  he 
acknowledged  he  had  committed 
on  Baker.  lie  also  contradicted 
himself  in  so  many  particulars,  that 
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the  jury  immediately  found  the 
prisoners — Not  guilty. 

Robbery  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 
—On  Saturday  se’nnight,  about 
half  past  three  o’clock,  the  range  of 
offices  in  the  gallery  over  the  Royal 
Exchange  were  discovered,  by  the 
watchman  going  his  round,  to  be 
broken  open.  On  examining  more 
closely,  he  perceived  that  not  one 
of  the  offices  in  that  part  of  the 
building  had  escaped.  Some  of  the 
doors  had  been  wrenched  open  with 
crows,  or  other  burglarious  imple¬ 
ments;  others  were  found  open, 
without  any  apparent  marks  of  vio¬ 
lence,  the  locks  having  been  pick¬ 
ed.  In  the  merchant-seaman’s  of¬ 
fice  the  villains  found  no  plunder  ; 
700/.  which  had  been  set  apart  from 
the  fund  for  a  payment  that  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  seamen’s  widows,  escaped 
their  hands,  owing  to  the  impreg¬ 
nable  strength  of  the  iron  chest,  in 
which  the  money  was  contained. 
From  Mr.  Chapman’s  office  two 
quarters  of  a  lottery  ticket  in  the 
present  lottery  were  taken.  Mr. 
Hodges  lost  from  his  office  two 
pieces  of  Irish  cloth.  Mr.  Wart- 
naby’s  premises  were  also  broken 
open,  but  the  plunderers  found  no¬ 
thing  that  they  could  carry  off ;  a 
fine  haunch  of  mutton,  which  hung 
up  for  this  gentleman’s  Sunday’s 
dinner,  fortunately  escaped  their 
ravages. 

The  thieves  also  broke  open  the 
strong  iron  chest  in  the  counting- 
house  of  Mr.  Secretan,  and  strewed 
all  the  papers  about  the  room.  Mr. 
Smith  lost  about  40 1.  in  cash,  and 
70 Ul.  in  bills.  Messrs,  llivaz  and 
Angerstcin  lost  about  gOl.  in  mo¬ 
ney.  Mr.  Parish  lost  about  40/. 
amongst  which  was  a  draft  for  51. 
which  the  villains  contrived  to  oet 
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before  the  draft  could  be  stopped. 
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The  River  Dee  office  was  likewise 
broken  open,  but  nothing  stolen. 
Lloyd’s  Coffee-house  bGing  well 
watched,  the  thieves  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  it.  An  effort  to  break  open 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance- 
office  was  made,  but  the  villains 
failed.  Every  exertion  is  making 
to  trace  the  robbers. 

A  shocking  accident  happened  in 
the  Home  Park,  belonging  to  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent, 
near  Kingston.  As  a  labouring 
man  was  passing  through  the  park, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  ferocious 
bull,  and  gored  in  such  a  manner, 
as  only  to  survive  a  vary  short  time. 
His  royal  highness  gave  immediate 
orders  to  the  keeper  of  the  park  to 
shoot  the  animal. 

A  remarkable  occurrence  took 
place  at  Spithead.  A  man,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Salcette  frigate  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  Hogged  through  the 
fleet  for  thieving.  The  boats  from 
all  the  raen-of-war,  as  is  customary 
upon  those  occasions,  were  assem¬ 
bled  ;  when,  at  the  moment  the 
punishment  was  about  to  be  in¬ 
flicted,  he  jumped  overboard,  and 
was  never  afterwards  seen.  It  is 
conjectured  he  had  previously  con¬ 
cealed  some  shot  in  his  pockets,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  rising 
again  in  the  water. 

The  remains  of  Miss  Eve  and 
M  iss  Woolmer,  the  two  young  la¬ 
dies  who  perished  in  the  late  dread¬ 
ful  lire  at  Chelmsford,  were  on  Sa¬ 
turday  se’nnight  interred  in  one 
grave,  in  the  church-yard  of  that 
town.  The  funeral  was  conducted 
with  peculiar  solemnity.  Twenty^ 
four  young  Jadics,  habited  in  white, 
preceded  the  coffins.  The  palls 
were  borne  by  twelve  young  ladies, 
in  white  dresses  and  hoods,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  satfie  number  of 
R  4  young 
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young  men  in  black,  with  white 
hat-bands.  The  relatives  and  friends 
•of  the  deceased,  and  a  numerous 
train  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  in  deep  mourning,  fol¬ 
lowed.  Mrs.  Smith,  at  whose  house 
the  fire  broke  out,  died  the  same 
morning.  Miss  Williams  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  recovery ;  but  Miss 
Wilkinson  still  remains  in  a  very 
precarious  state. 

Last  week  a  cat,  in  Greenock, 
brought  forth  the  most  wonderful 
and  perfect  monster  of  her  own 
species  that  is  to  be  met  with  ;  it 
has  one  head,  four  ears,  eight  feet, 
and  two  tails  :  it  is  one  body  from 
the  navel  up,  as  if  it  were  breast  to 
breast,  and  from  the  navel  back 
forms  two  distinct  kittens ;  what  is 
remarkable,  the  one  is  male  and  the 
other  female.  It  has  suckled  for 
some  days,  and,  from  all  appear¬ 
ance,  would  have  lived  to  matu¬ 
rity  ;  but  most  unfortunately  for 
the  admirers  of  natural  curiosities, 
was  deprived  of  its  life  from  super¬ 
stitious  motives.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Gameron,  a  sur¬ 
geon  there. 

A  heifer  belonging  to  Mr.  Thos. 
James,  of  Waddington,  near  Lin¬ 
coln,  last  week  produced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  wonderful  calf.  It  had  two 
heads  united  just  above  the  eyes, 
and  perfectly  formed,  even  the  teeth 
in  each  mouth  being  precisely  alike; 
one  neck,  eight  legs,  two  tails,  four- 
jkidneys,  two  throats,  one  heart, 
;md  one  liver,  it  was  full  grown, 
and  of  a  dull  colour.  '!  he  heifer  and 
calf  were  killed  in  the  parturition. 

Alarming  Fire  at  Brighton. — 
About  a  quarter  before  twelve,  on 
Thursday  se’nnight,  a  lire  broke 
out  in  the  lower  part  of  an  unfinish¬ 
ed  lodging-house,  belonging  to  D. 

, Sands,  esq.  on  Marlborough  Steyne. 


Brighton,  about  three  hundred 
yards  to  the  north  of  the  Prince’s 
Favillion.  The  flames  made  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  the  buildings, 
that  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of 
it  was  completely  in  a  blaze  almost 
as  soon  as  discovered.  By  four 
o’clock  the  danger  was  considered 
at  an  end,  though  the  fire  was  not 
entirely  extinguished  until  Friday 
afternoon. 

Horrid  Murder. — (From  a  Ja¬ 
maica  paper.)  u  I  witnessed  on 
Monday  last,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  the  most  horrid  and  most 
cruel  sight  that  probably  ever  was 
seen  before.  Mr.  James  Jennings, 
who  was  settling  a  coffee  pianta*. 
lion  about  three  miles  from  this, 
had  his  throat  cut;  his  house-keep¬ 
er,  a  Sambo  woman,  had  her  head 
severed  from  her  body  ;  their  el¬ 
dest  daughter,  about  eight  years  old, 
her  throat  cut ;  the  next  boy,  about 
six,  his  throat  cut  and  Scalped  ;  the 
third,  a  sucking  child,  strangled  ; 
and  a  black  child,  about  six,  his 
throat  cut  and  scalped  ;  there  is 
also  one  of  Mr.  Jennings’s  brown 
children  missing,  about  three  years 
old,  which,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt,  has  shared  the  same  fate, 
as  it  was  seen  in  company  with 
the  others  the  day  before  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  lives  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  and  the  murderers,  to  com¬ 
plete  their  barbarity,  cut  the  throat 
of  a  milch-goat,  which  they  left 
weltering  in  its  blood  along  with 
the  other  dead  bodies.  These  cruel 
and  barbarous  murders  were  com¬ 
mitted  on  Sunday,  the  day  before 
I  saw  them,  and  supposed  to  be 
done  by  six  Coromantce  negro- 
men,  purchased  by  Mr.  Jennings 
about  six  months  ago.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  one  of  the  above  negroes 
was  discovered  in  the  woods,  by  a 
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party  of  negroes  who  were  sent  in 
pursuit  of  them.  They  found  him 
asleep,  and  we  understand  shot  him 
on  the  spot  ;  his  head  was  after* 
■wards  cut  off  and  stuck  on  a  pole. 
He  was  wrapped  in  the  clothes  of 
the  unfortunate  woman  they  had 
so  cruelly  murdered,  and  her  neck¬ 
lace  was  tied  about  his  ancle.” 


APRIL. 

3.  Fatal  Fright. — (Extract  of  a 
letter  from  Feversham,  dated  April 
3.)  u  A  boy,  who  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  crows,  on  his  return  home  a 
few  days  since,  left  his  gun  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  A  little  fel¬ 
low,  nine  years  old,  running  into 
the  room,  and  taking  the  gun,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Joe,  i  w  ill  shoot  you  !’’ 
pulled  the  trigger,  and  wounded  his 
young  friend  in  the  hand  and  thigh. 
Two  gentlemen  riding  past,  alight¬ 
ed,  and  gave  every  assistance  in 
their  power.  One  of  them,  sha¬ 
king  the  little  fellow,  said  he  would 
have  him  hanged  ;  which  had  such 
an  effect  on  him,  that  the  next 
morning  he  was  unable  to  rise. 
Jle  cried,  and  hoped  Joe  would  get 
better.  lie  was  assured  he  was 
getting  better,  and  that  he  might  go 
and  see  him :  he  did  so,  and  ap¬ 
peared  more  composed ;  but  his 
feelings  were  too  great  for  his 
strength,  and  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  he  died.  The  wounded  boy  is 
now  walking  about.” 

A  Quaker,  a  few  days  since,  ha¬ 
ving  been  cited  as  an  evidence  at  a 
quarter  sessions,  one  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  who  had  been  a  blacksmith, 
desired  to  know  w  hy  he  would  not 
take  off  his  hat?  “It  is  a  privi¬ 
lege,”  said  (he  witness,  “  that  the 
laws  and  liberality  of  my  country 
iuchtlgo  people  of  our  religious 
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mode  of  thinking  in.”  66  If  I  had 
it  in  my  power,’’  said  the  angry 
justice,  “  I  would  have  your  hat 
nailed  to  your  head.”  u  I  thought,” 
said  Obadiah,  “  that  thou  hadst 
given  over  the  trade  of  driving 
nai/s.'’ 

6.  The  Royal  Jennerian  Society 
have  published  a  report  on  the 
supposed  failures  of  Vaccination 
at  Ringwood,  in  Hampshire.  The 
inquiry  was  conducted  by  a  medi¬ 
cal  deputation,  consisting  of  John 
Ring,  esq.  vice-president ;  William 
Blair,  esq.  director;  and  Dr.  J.  S. 
Knowles,  the  resident  inoculator, 

, assisted  by  Dr.  Fowler,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Salisbury,  and  em« 
ployed  two  days  at  a  public  meet¬ 
ing,  where  were  also  present  the 
right,  honourable  George  Rose, 
Wm.  Mills,  esq.  M.  P. ;  S.  Tuncks, 
esq.  a  magistrate  ;  the  rev.  Messrs, 
'lay lor,  Davie,  and  Middleton  ; 
Messrs.  W  estcott  and  Macilwain, 
surgeons,  &c. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  as  reported  by  the  medical 
committee  to  the  society,  and  ac¬ 
corded  to  by  the  other  medical  per¬ 
sons  present : 

u  The  small-pox  appeared  at 
Ringwood  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  rapidly  spread 
through  the  town  and  neighbour¬ 
hood,  partly  by  means  of  inocula¬ 
tion,  and  partly  by  natural  infec¬ 
tion. 

u  Vaccine  inoculation  did  not 
commence  until  the  23d  of  Octo¬ 
ber ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that 
all  those  persons  who  were  vacci¬ 
nated  had  been  previously  exposed 
tp  the -contagion  of  the  small-pox. 

“  Some  of  these  persons  had  the 
small  pox  at  the  same  time  with 
the  cow -pock,  in  consequence  of 
previous  infection.  In  others,  vac¬ 
cine 
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«Sn.e  inoculation  did  not  take  effect ; 
ismt  consequently  they  were  not 
sendered  insusceptible  of  the  infec¬ 
tion  of  the  small-pox. 

In  various  instances,  dry  cow- 
pock  matter,  received  from  several 
quarters,  was  dissolved  in  water  al¬ 
most  boilings  previous  to  insertion  ; 
ami  it  is  probable,  that  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  it  frequently  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  effect.  Above  two  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  however,  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  vaccinated,  and  have  been 
protected  from  the  small-pox, 
though  much  exposed  to  its  infec¬ 
tion  in  different  wavs. 

u  It  was  asserted  that  the  small¬ 
pox  was  more  fatal  at  Ringwood 
and  the  neighbouring  villages,  to 
those  persons  who  were  inoculated 
for  the  cow-pock  than  to  others. 
This  report  appeared  to  be  totally 
destitute  of  foundation.  The  mor¬ 
tality  was  indeed  considerable, 
©wing,  in  some  instances,  to  the 
want  of  air  and  cleanliness,  and  in 
others  to  the  immoderate  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  particularly  at 
the  time  of  the  eruption,  which 
Ir.ad  been  recommended  by  a  thresh¬ 
er,.  who  inoculates  for  the  small¬ 
pox* 

u  It  was  reported,  that  Several 
persons  at  Ringwood,  who  were 
Inoculated  with  the  cow-pock  some 
years  ago,  lately  had  the  small-pox  ; 
but  no  satisfactory  evidence  was 
given,  to  establish  the  fact,  as  it 
appeared  either  that  their  arms  had 
not  been  inspected  by  the  inocula- 
tor  after  vaccination,  or  that  there 
was  no  proper  scar  left  behind  : 
©ir,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they 
•were  put  to  the  test  of  variolous 
inoculation,  no-  other  effect  was 
produced  than  what  is  occasionally 
produced,  in  those  who  have  previ¬ 
ously  had  the  small-pox. 


u  It  was  also  insidiously  report¬ 
ed,  that  two  persons  died  of  the 
cow-poek  (or,  as  it  has  been  term¬ 
ed,  c<  the  vaccine  ulcer;’')  but  it  is 
positively  asserted  by  the  surgeons 
who  inoculated  them,  that  no  vac¬ 
cine  ulcer,  nor  cow-pock,  took 
place  in  either  of  those  instances; 
and  that  the  patients  died  of  other 
diseases— one  of  them  of  an  apo¬ 
plexy.” 

Anecdote  of  the  late  Countess  of 
Bath . — The  following  deserv.es  to 
be  recorded  among  the  many  cha¬ 
ritable  actions  which  distinguished 
the  character  of  the  late  amiable 
and  regretted  countess  of  Bath,  and 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  her  nume¬ 
rous  virtues. — A  curate  in  one  of 
the  parishes  in  Shropshire,  (on  the 
late  sir  William  Pulteney’s  estates 
in  that  eonnty,)  who  had  a  small 
stipend  with  a  numerous  family, 
applied  to  sir  William  for  a  living, 
which  was  promised  him,  when  an 
opportunity  offered.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  baronet  died  soon  after,  and 
this  poor  but  worthy  curate  lost 
all  hopes  of  the  living.  Some 
friends*,  however,  suggested  to  him 
the  propriety  of  applying  to  his 
daughter,  the  late  countess  of  Bath, 
and  to  show  her  the  letter  written 
by  her  father  to  the  curate,  wherein 
the  promise  was  made.  The  vene¬ 
rable  pastor,  in  an  inclement  season 
of  the  year,  travelled  all  the  way 
from  his  parish  to  London,  full  of 
doubts  and  fears  ;  but  both  were 
soon  dispersed  in  the  first  interview 
with  her  ladyship,  who,  with  that 
chcarlul  alacrity  which  characteri¬ 
zed  her  filial  affection,  declared 
that  it  was  not  only  her  duty  to  ful¬ 
fil  her  departed  father’s  commands, 
but  even  his  intentions ;  and  without 
delay  employed  a  confidential  per¬ 
son 
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son  to  endeavour  to  procure  a 
living  for  the  old  man,  preferring 
the  honourable  path  of  purchasing 
with  her  ample  means  the  gift 
which  ecclesiastical  pride  might 
have  refused  her.  All  methods  to 
procure  a  living  by  purchase  were 
ineffectual ;  and  her  ladyship  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  worthy  curate 
a  sura  adequate  to  the  income  of  a 
living  of  300/.  per  annum,  with 
which  he  returned  to  his  family, 
imploring  blessings  on  the  benevo¬ 
lent  countess. 

7.  Shipwrecked  at  sea,  by  the 
stranding  of  the  ship  Agatha,  of 
Lubeck,  in  a  storm,  not  far  from 
Mem  el,  lord  Royston,  eldest  son  of 
the  earl  of  Ifardwicke,  who  would 
have  been  24  years  old  had  he  lived 
till  the  7th  of  May,  and  promised 
to  become  an  honour  to  his  house, 
lie  left  Ireland  about  two  years 
ago  for  the  continent,  accompani¬ 
ed  by  two  servants,  both  of  whom 
perished  with  him.  This  amiable 
and  accomplished  young  noble¬ 
man  had  been  above  four  years 
from  this  country  ;  and  not  one  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  accompa¬ 
nied  has  survived  him.  His  tutor, 
private  secretary,  and  steward^  all 
died  a  natural  death  some  time 
since ;  and  his  other  attendants, 
together  with  the  companions  of 
his  tour,  sunk  with  him  into  the 
watery  grave.  His  lordship  had 
twice,  since  he  went  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  narrowly  escaped  being 
drowned.  Jr  the  course  of  last 
winter  he  went  down  in  a  sledge, 
and  was  rescued  by  a  Mr.  Poole, 
who  took  him  out  of  the  ice  by  the 
hair  of  the  head,  for  which  Mr.  P. 
was  handsomely  rewarded  by  lord 
Hardwicke.  By  his  lordship’s 
death,  the  reversionary  interest,  of 
the*  earl  of  Hardwicke’s  family  in 


the  patent-place  of  clerk  of  the 
common  pleas  in  the  court  of  ex¬ 
chequer  in  Ireland  is  reduced  to 
the  tw,o  lives  of  his  lordship  and 
his  son,  the  hon.  Charles  Yorke. 
There  wrere  on  board  19  passen¬ 
gers,  of  whom  three  were  children 
and  six  were  servants ;  and  there 
were,  nine  belonging  to  the  vessel* 
The  following  were  washed  over¬ 
board  and  drowned  :  lord  Royston 
and  two  servants ;  colonel  Pollen 
and  one  servant ;  D.  T.  Barclay, 

from  Petersburgh ; - Renny, 

from  Riga  ;  — —  Becker,  from 
Hamburgh  ;  and  one  servant,  one 
nurse,  and  five  of  the  ship’s  crew'. 
Mr.  Focke,  of  Hamburgh,  and  one 
servant-maid,  died  on-board  the 
vessel  during  the  night  of  the  7th 
and  8th.  Of  those  who  were 
brought  on  shore,  and  who  like¬ 
wise  died,  were  one  sailor  and  the 
youngest  child  of  Mrs.  Barris. 
The  others  who  were  rescued  were, 
the  lady  of  colonel  Pollen ;  Mr. 
Holliday,  from  Petersburg^  ;  Mrs. 
Barris,  with  two  children  ;  M.  Pe¬ 
reira,  who  was  sent  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  charge  des  affaires  from 
Petersburgh  to  Portugal,  and  who 
died  the  next  day,  in  consequence 
of  his  extraordinary  exertions  ;  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  and  servant, 
and  two  sailors  ;  in  all,  ten  souls. — 
Colonel  Pollen,  aforesaid,  was  the 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  George  P.  of 
Little  Bookham  in  Surry.  He 
was  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age, 
and,  possessing  a  fine  and  vigo¬ 
rous  understanding,  highly  im¬ 
proved  by  education,  and  by  his 
very  extensive  and  interesting 
travels,  there  is  no  doubt,  if  he 
had  returned  to  his  native  country 
(as  he  was  attempting  to  do  when 
this  dreadful  accident  put  a  period 
to  all  R is  hopes),  but  he  would 

have 
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hare  proved  a  distinguished  orna¬ 
ment  of  it.  His  fortune  would 
have  been  large,  and  his  abilities 
and  his  experience  would  have 
amply  qualified  him  for  a  seat  in 
parliament.  In  1796,  on  his  coming 
of  age,  he  opposed  the  interest  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  populous  borough 
of  Leominster,  which  he  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one.  He  afterwards 
raised  a  regiment  of  fencibles  at 
his  own  expense,  for  the  service  of 
government,  and  attended  with  it 
on  its  being  ordered  to  Halifax,  in 
Nova  Scotia  ;  but  for  several  years 
he  has  been  constantly  travelling 
on  the  continent.  At  St.  Petcrs- 
burgh  he  married  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  sir  Charles  Gascoigne  (sister 
to  the  countess  of  Haddington,  now 
married  to  Mr.  Dairy m pie),  who 
was  with  him  when  the  w  reck  took 
place,  but  who  was  happily  saved. 

9.  Breaking  out  of  Prison. — 
Charles  White ,  a  notorious  sw  indler, 
was  indicted  for  breaking  out  of 
Tothill-Fields  Bridewell,  a  few 
weeks  since,  he  having  been  fully 
committed  for  fraud. 

The  prisoner  had  been  tried  and 
acquitted  on  no  less  than  four  in¬ 
dictments  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sions,  by  points  of  law  ;  and  on  be¬ 
ing  arraigned  for  this  offence,  he  at 
first  pleaded  guilty,  but  afterwards 
recalled  bis  plea  and  took  his  trial, 
which  disclosed  some  curious  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  appeared  that  the 
prisoner  had  broke  out  of  bride¬ 
well  by  forcing  an  iron  bar,  and  he 
was  afterwards  heard  of,  at  Strat¬ 
ford,  where  Anthony  the  officer  and 
re  prison-keeper  of  Tothill-fields 
went  to  secure  him. 

The  prisoner  made  a  stout  resist¬ 
ance,  and,  together  with  a  fero¬ 
cious  bull-dog,  kept  the  officers  at  a 
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distance  for  some  time  ;  but  after  as 
attack  was  made,  the  dog  seised  his 
master  on  the  body,  and  very  much 
maimed  him.  After  he  had  loosed 
his  hold,  he  seized  Anthony  by  the 
hip,  and  the  officer  being  within 
reach  of  a  knife,  which  he  took  off 
the  counter  of  a  chandler’s  shop, 
he  cut  the  throat  of  the  dog,  aud 
released  himself.  The  prisoner  was 
at  length  secured.  The  warrant  of 
commitment  was  produced,  and  the 
prisoner  was  convicted. 

Extraordinary  Pedestrianism. — 
It  has  been  stated  that  a  Mr.  Paul 
had  matched  himself  for  100  guineas, 
on  the  first  event,  and  50  guineas 
on  the  second,  to  go  from  Knights- 
bridge  to  a  spot  near  Windsor  in 
two  hours  and  a  half,  a  distance  of 
something  more  than  20  miles,  and 
to  return  to  Knightsbridge  in  three 
hours  within  twelve  hours.  The 
pedestrian  started  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  morning,  walked  9 
miles  within  the  first  hour,  and  had 
arrived  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Slough  at  the  expiration  of  the 
second  hour.  He  then  had  two  miles 
and  three-quarters  to  walk  in  the 
other  half-hour,  which  he  did  with 
rase.  After  laying  on  a  straw  bed 
between  blankets  four  hours,  the 
pedestrian  started  on  the  next  match 
to  return  in  three  hours,  but  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  he  went 
seven  miles  in  the  first  hour  with 
an  umbrella.  He  would,  in  fair 
weather,  doubtless  have  won  both 
matches,  but  on  his  arrival  on  the 
second,  at  Hounslow  Heath,  with 
wind* and  weather  against  him^  he 
prudently  resigned,  winning  50 
guineas  by  his  day’s  fatigue. 

The  Chase. — The  earl  of  Derby 
turned  out  a  fine  stag,  on  Thursday 
so’nnight.  The  day  being  very  fine, 
and  being  his  lordship's  last  hunt 

this 
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this  season,  a  numerous  field  of 
sportsmen  assembled  by  half  past 
ten,  at  Walton  Heath,  where  the 
stair  was  turned  out,  an.l  went  off 
in  fine  style,  across  Box  Hill,  and 
by  Dorking.  lie  then  made  for 
the  Sussex  road,  towards  Brighton, 
after  which  he  headed  back,  and 
was  taken  three  miles  on  the  other 
side  of  Horsham,  after  a  hard  run 
of  five  hours  and  a  half.  Only 
seven  gentlemen  were  in,  several  «f 
the  horses  being  knocked  up  ;  one 
of  them  dropped  down  dead,  and 
two  others  are  not  likely  to  survive. 
It  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  days’  sport  of  the  season. 
His  lordship  took  a  chaise  and  four 
from  Horsham  to  town. 

Lately,  a  very  valuable  mare,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Padmore,  farmer, 
near  Ha  warden,  Flintshire,  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  after  drinking 
some  water  in  a  pond,  and  all  efforts 
to  get  her  to  swallow  any  thing 
proved  ineffectual.  She  swelled  re¬ 
markably  large,  and  lived  two  or 
three  days  in  the  most  excrutiating 
agony,  when  she  died.  On  open¬ 
ing  her,  nothing  was  found  in  her 
bowels  that  could  occasion  her 
death  ;  but,  on  cutting  open  the 
windpipe,  a  large  toad  was  disco¬ 
vered  alive  ! — w  hich  she  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  iuto  that  orifice  on 
drinking  the  water. 

Suicide . — Mr.  L.  an  eminent 
stockbroker,  put  an  end  to  his  ex¬ 
istence  on  Monday  last,  by  shoot¬ 
ing  himself  with  a  pistol,  lie  rode 
to  town  that  morning  from  his  villa 
in  the  country,  about  14  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  When  he  reached  his  house 
in  Cornhill,  he  read  a  letter  put 
into  his  hands  by  his  servant,  which 
seemed  to  affect  him  much.  Short¬ 
ly  afterwards  he  complained  of 
fatigue  and  indisposition,  and  said 


he  would  retire  to  his  bed-room, 
lie  did  so,  and  was  found  there,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  dead,  with 
the  pistol  lying  by  him.  it  was 
supposed  that  the  pistol  was  fired 
about  eleven  o’clock,  but  no  report 
was  heard  by  the  servants.  Mr.  L.  it 
appears,  was  under  considerable  em¬ 
barrassments,  which  were  unknown 
even  to  his  partner  or  family',  but 
w'hich  had  occasioned  a  depression 
of  spirits  that  led  to  the  unhappy 
catastrophe.  On  a  minute  examina¬ 
tion  into  his  affairs,  it  appears  that 
he  is  minus  to  the  amount  of 
60,000/.  and  upwards.  One  per* 
son  alone  is  a  sufferer  to  the  amount 
of  36,000/.  another  twenty,  and 
many  others  in  smaller  sums.  Mr. 
L.  left  behind  him  a  letter,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  which  was  to  exculpate 
Mr.  C.  his  partner,  from  any  blame 
which  might  be  imputed  to  him. 
The  deceased  was  in  an  extensive 
line  of  business  ;  gave  elegant  en¬ 
tertainments  to  the  nobility  in  the 
country  ;  and  had  a  taste  for  build¬ 
ing.  He  has  left  a  wife,  and  wre 
believe  a  family.  The  coroner’* 
inquest  has  returned  a  verdict  of— 
Lunacy. 

10.  We  have  seldom  will  sed  a 

* 

more  tremendous  gale  of  w'w.u  than 
that  which  commenced  on  Mon¬ 
day,  and  raged  with  uncommon 
violence  from  ten  till  near  threa 
o’clock.  Several  ships  in  the  river 
drove  from  their  mooring*:.  About' 
one  o’clock  a  large  sheet  of  lead 
was  raised,  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  from  off  the  top  of  a  house 
in  Ludgate-hill,  and  thrown  down 
on  the  pavement.  In  its  way  it 
broke  a  part  of  the  parapet  vvall, 
which  fell  on  the  ground  with  a 
terrible  crash.  The  hand  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  was  never  more  visible  than 
iu  this  instance,  for  though  the 

street 
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street  was  crowded  with' passengers, 
yet  none  received  the  smallest  in. 

JU17* 

SmalLPox . — The  foil  owing  affect¬ 
ing  instances  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  small-pox,  evince  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  inoculation  for  that 
disease  being  either  prohibited,  or 
at  least  put  under  such  restriction, 
that  the  public  may  no  longer  suf¬ 
fer  so  severely  by  its  contagion,  as 
they  have  recently  experienced  : — 
At  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire,  a 
gentleman  not  being  able  readily 
to  procure  vaccine  matter,  insisted 
on  having  his  child  inoculated  with 
the  small-pox ;  the  contagion  was 
thereby  communicated  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  so  great*  was  the  mor¬ 
tality  in  that  small  town,  that  sixty 
persons  lost  their  lives  iu  a  few 
weeks.  Mr.  Mansfield,  No.  9, 
Bishopshead-court,  Gray  V  inn-lane, 
has  recently  lost  all  his  four  child¬ 
ren  by  the  small-pox.  At  the 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  in 
St.  George’s-fields,  two  thirds  of  the 
objects  admitted  into  that  charity 
bave  lost  their  sight  by  the  small¬ 
pox. 

1 1 .  Murder . — At  Stafford  assizes, 
on  Monday  last,  William  Hawkcs- 
wood  was  found  guilty  of  poisoning 
bis  master,  Mr.  Parker,  of  Swin¬ 
don,  in  Staffordshire,  by  administer¬ 
ing  to  him  poison  (corrosive  subli¬ 
mate),  in  a  cup  of  camomile  tea. 
The  prisoner,  when  called  upon  for 
bis  defence,  offered  a  written  paper 
wherein  he  acknowledged  his  having 
administered  the  poison,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  other  person, 
but  that  he  did  not  do  it  with  an 
intention  of  injuring  any  one  ;  that 
be  thereby  meant  it  as  a  u  trick 
upon  the  old  woman,  the  house¬ 
keeper.”  He  also  spoke  very  high¬ 
ly  of  his  master’s  (the  deceased) 


kindness  towards  him.  The  pri¬ 
soner  was  found  guilty,  and  execu¬ 
ted  on  Wednesday  morning. 

The  late  king  of  Sweden,  a  few 
hours  previous  to  his  demise,  order¬ 
ed  that  a  large  collection  of  papers 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  should  be 
deposited  in  an  iron  chest,  under 
three  keys,  and  placed  in  a  certain 
department  of  the  University  of 
Upsal,  with  a  strict  injunction  that 
the  chest  should  not  be  opened  till 
the  end  of  twenty  years  after  his 
death.  It  is  supposed  these  papers 
contain  some  very  interesting  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  state  of  Europe  at  the 
time  that  prince  died. 

1 6.  Tke  late  J ames  Pauli ,  Ej>q. — 
An  inquest  was  held  upron  lire  body 
of  the  late  James  Pauli,  esq.  at  his 
house,  No.  2,  Charles-strcet,  St. 
James’s-square.  The  first  witness 
called  was  the  butler,  Mr.  Pauli’s 
confidential  servant.  He  stated, 

that  a  great  alteration  had  taken 
place  for  several  months  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  master.  His  orders 

were  frequently  contradictory — he 
was  irresolute,  fluctuating,  and  de¬ 
pressed  in  spirits.  The  change  was 
so  remarkable  as  to  be  perceived  by 
every  one  acquainted  with  his  mas¬ 
ter,  who,  he  was  convinced,  was 
very  much  disorded  in  his  under¬ 
standing.  About  half  after  four  on 
Friday,  knowing  that  Mr.  Pauli 
was  engaged  to  dine  out,  he  went 
up  to  his  bed-room,  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  reminded  him  of  the  en¬ 
gagement.  The  answer  was,  he 
should  be  rung  for  shortly.  Ha¬ 
ving  remained  below  for  some  time, 
he  was  alarmed  by  the  screams  of 
the  servant  maid,  who  had  attended 
Mr.  Pauli  in  his  long  illness,  lie 
instantly  returned  to  the  bed-room, 
which  he  entered,  and  found  his 
master  weltering  iu  his  blood,  re¬ 
dining 
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'dining  upon  the  bed,  with  his  throat 
completely  severed  from  car  to  ear, 
a  vein  opened  in  his  right  arm,  and 
another  wound  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm.  fie  said  Mr.  Pauli  was 
ieft.handed.  He  found  near  tire 
bed,  a  bason,  on  his  dressing  table, 
nearly  two  thirds  full  of  blood,  a 
razor,  and  a  lancet,  both  of  which 
were  bloody.  He  lost  no  time  in 
sending  for  surgeon  Brodie,  who 
had  attended  his  master  during  his 
late  illness. 

Surgeon  Brodie  deposed,  that 
having  attended  Mr,  Pauli  in,  his 
long  illness,  he  had  many  opportu¬ 
nities  of  observing  both  then  and 
from  that  time  the  alteration  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  mind.  He 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  his 
intellects  had  undergone  a  material 
derangement;  and  stated,  that  his 
death  was  caused  by  the  wounds 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  Friday. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Brodie,  as  to 
Ihe  derangement  of  li is  mind,  was 
fully  confirmed  by  Mr.  Pauli’s 
friends,  Mr.  Sloper  and  Mr,  But¬ 
ler. 

The  servant-maid,  who  discover¬ 
ed  Mr.  Pauli  in  the  dreadful  situa¬ 
tion  described,  was  next  called. 
She  said  that,  knowing  her  master 
was  to  dine  out,  she  went  to  call 
him,  between  four  and  five.  She 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  an¬ 
swered  by  him,  in  a  very  faint  voice, 
that  he  would  ring  presently.  She 
was  much  affected  at  the  tone  in 
which  he  spoke,  and  recollected 
his  late  alteration  in  conduct,  and 
more  particularly  what  he  had  said 
to  her  some  days  before,  when,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  concern  for  the  great 
trouble  he  had  given  her,  he  added, 
u  an  end  will  be  shortly  put  to  it 
all.”  She  acquainted  the  butler 
with  her  fears?  and  determined  to 
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go  into  the  bed-chamber  by  a  side- 
door,  which  opened  from  a  dress¬ 
ing  closet.  She  accordingly  went 
up  again,  and  having  entered  that 
way,  she  found  her  master  in  tfa* 
situation  described  by  the  butler* 
whom  she  called  up  by  her  shrieks 
and  screams-  The  jury,  after  a 
short  deliberation,  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  of — Lunacy. 

Sleeping  Beauty . — Sarah  Smith,  ' 
the  young  woman  who  slept  at 
Cuckfield  nine  days  in  August  last, 
namely,  from  the  15th  to  the  “254 
of  that  month,  has,  since  that  time, 
had  frequent  sleeps  for  several  days 
and  nights,  without  the  possibility 
of  being  awakened.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  female  bas  lately  been  mar* 
ried  to  a  son  of  Mars. 

On  Sunday  last,  George  Tapp, 
alias  Qodbeare,  was  committed  t« 
the  Devon  county  gaol,  for  the  wil¬ 
ful  murder  of  Robert  Leach.  Tfas 
following  circumstances  which  at¬ 
tended  the  commission  of  this  crimes, 
as  singularly  premeditated  as  it  was. 
inhuman,  have  been  confirmed  by 
Tapp  since  his  apprehension.  It 
appears,  that  the  prisoner  and  the 
deceased  (the  former  a  taylor,  the 
latter  a  butcher,)  were  both  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  parish  of  Morekard- 
bishop,  about  thirteen  miles  from 
that  city,  and  lived  on  terms  of  tkfe 
greatest  intimacy. 

On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  April* 
they  were  seen  at  a  public-house  in 
the  village,  and  were  observed  to 
quit  it  together after  which  time 
Leach  was  missing.  Various  en¬ 
quiries  were  made  respecting  fawn  ; 
but  on  the  Friday  following,  fai-s 
friends  being  alarmed  at  fa  is  conti¬ 
nued  absence,  investigated  more 
diligently  the  events  which  preceded 
his  sudden  departure;  when  a  strong 
suspicion  fell  upon  Tapp,  from  bis 

having 
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having  been  the  last  person  in  whose 
company  he  was  noticed,  and  from 
his  beiag  observed  to  have  more 
money  than  usual :  added  to  which, 
information  was  given  by  a  neigh¬ 
bour,  that  oil  the  Saturday  prece¬ 
ding  the  24th  of  Aprii,  Tapp  was 
observed,  very  late  at  night,  dig¬ 
ging  a  pit  in  his  garden  ;  and,  on 
being  questioned  at  the  time,  his 
reason  for  working  there  at  so  late 
an  hour,  he  replied,  it  was  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  burying  some 
dung  to  make  a  cucumber  bed. 

On  these  grounds,  search  was 
made  in  the  garden,  when,  shock¬ 
ing  to  relate,  the  mangled  body  of 
Leach  was  found,  thrown  into  the 
very  pit  which  appears  to  have 
been  previously  designed  for  its 
reception.  Tapp  was  immediately 
apprehended,  and,  when  in  custody, 
voluntarily  confessed  his  crime, 
which  he  stated  to  have  committed 
in  the  following  manner  That 
they  walked  together  from  the 
public  house  to  that  of  the  pri¬ 
soner,  and,  on  going  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  Leach  complained  of  a  pain  in 
his  head,  and  sat  himself  down  on 
a  fallen  tree  ;  that  while  he  was  in 
the  act  of  tying  a  handkerchief 
round  his  head,  Tapp  came  behind 
and  struck  him  a  violent  blow  with 
an  old  axe,  which  he  had  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose,  repeating  his  blows 
till  he  had  finished  his  bloody  deed ; 
that  after  taking  from  the  pockets 
of  the  deceased  cash  and  bills  to  the 
amount  of  about  sixty  pounds,  he 
threw  the  body  into  the  pit  he  had 
prepared  for  it ; — that  he  after* 
wards  burnt  the  handle  of  the  axe, 
and  put  the  iron  part  into  a  run¬ 
ning  stream  to  wash  off  the  blood. 
lie  also  burnt  his  hat,  and  cut  off' 
the  marks  of  blood  from  the  tree 
with  a  hook. — On  being  asked  how 


long  he  had  premeditated  the  mur¬ 
der,  he  replied,  about  a  week. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there 
had  been  any  quarry  1  whatever  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  strictest  intimacy  existed  be¬ 
tween  them.  There  had  been  some 
money  transactions,  in  which  the 
prisoner  was  considerably  indebted 
to  the  deceased.  'These,  added  to 
a  knowledge  of  his  ha  ving  property 
about  him,  are  supposed  to  have 
instigated  him  to  the  commission  of 
this  atrocious  murder. 

Tapp’s  mother  has  since  been 
committed  as  an  accomplice. 

•  An  extraordinary  circumstance 
is  stated  to  have  happened  recently 
at  Bath.  A  gentleman  of  family 
and  fortune  entertained,  some  time 
ago,  a  young  man  in  his  service', 
who  was  seized  with  a  sudden  in¬ 
disposition,  which  required  that  he 
should  be  immediately  bled.  Pro¬ 
fessional  assistance  was  not  at  hand, 
and  the  gentleman,  who  understood 
phlebotomy,  proceeded  to  bare  the 
arm,  when  h©  discovered  the  initials 
of  his  own  name,  which  had  been 
inserted  in  the  manner  common 
among  sailors.  This  brought  to 
his  recollection,  that,  many  years 
ago,  a  child  of  his  own  had  been 
thus  marked,  before  it  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  care  of  certain  per¬ 
sons  in  an  inferior  situation  of  life; 
and  upon  an  enquiry,  consequential 
to  this  discovery,  the  gentleman 
ascertained  that  the  servant  was  his 
own  son  !  On  this  romantic  anec¬ 
dote,  we  shall  not  make  any  far¬ 
ther  observation,  than  that  the 
master^  who  has  not  any  other 
children,  has  now  placed  the  young 
man  in  his  proper  relation — and  is 
likely  hereafter  to  perform  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  father. 
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Madrid.  Second  Gazette  Extraor¬ 
dinary ,  April  22. 

The  board  of  government,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  his  most  serene  high¬ 
ness  the  infant  Don  Antonio,  has, 
this  day,  received  dispatches,  with 
the  welcome  intelligence,  that  our 
lord  the  king  safely  arrived  at  Jrun 
on  the  19th  instant,  at  eleven 
o’clock  at  night  ;  and  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  expected  to  have,  on  the  next 
day,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
intimate  and  faithful  ally  and  friend 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  king 
of  Italy. 

For  this  reason,  and  on  account 
of  the  uncommon  attachment  which 
the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Vitoria  and 
of  the  province  of  Alava  have  ex¬ 
pressed  to  our  lord  the  king,  upon 
his  setting  out  from  that  town,  his 
majesty  has  been  pleased  to  issue 
the  following  royal  decree,  which 
the  board  has  received  in  print : — 
Copy  of  the  royal  decree  issued 
by  his  majesty  at  Vitonia,  on  the 
3  9th  of  April,  1808. 

The  king  feels  the  utmost  gra¬ 
titude  for  the  extraordinary  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  loya1  inhabitants  of 
this  town  and  of  the  province  of 
Alava  ;  but  is  concerned  at  its  ex¬ 
ceeding  all  due  bounds,  and  being 
liable  to  degenerate  into  want  of 
respect,  uuder  pretence  of  giving 
him  proofs  of  that  sentiment.  Ilis 
majesty,  however,  being  aware, 

|  that  his  subjects  are  actuated  by  their 
i  tender  love  for  his  royal  person, 

:  and  by  the  solicitude  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  conceives  himself  bound 
to  undeceive  all  and  each  of  them, 
by  assuring  them  that  he  would  not 
undertake  this  important  journey, 
if  he  could  not  depend  upon  the 
sincere  and  cordial  friendship  of  his 
ally  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
and  that  it  will  be  attended  by  the 
Vol.  L. 


happiest  consequences:  wherefore 
he  enjoins  them  to  make  themselves 
easy,  and  to  hope,  that,  before 
four  or  five  days  are  elapsed,  they 
will  thank  God,  and  the  prudence 
of  his  majesty,  for  the  absence, 
which,  at  present,  gives  them  unea¬ 
siness. ,7 


MAY. 

From  the  French  Papers. 
Bayonne ,  May  2.— Our  newspa¬ 
pers  contain  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  respecting  the  journey  and  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  : — 
u  The  Prince  of  Peace  was,  oil 

\  J 

his  arrival,  accompanied  by  colonel 
Maries,  aid-de-camp  of  his  imperial 
highness  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  ; 
he  appears  to  have  sutfered  much 
during  his  imprisonment.  Not  a 
day  passed  by,  during  which  perr 
sons  did  not  come  to  his  dungeon, 
and  tell  him  he  would  soon  be  led 
to  the  scaffold.  When  he  was 
taken  from  prison,  in  order  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  officer  who 
was  to  take  him  to  Bayonne,  he 
had  a  long  beard  ;  during  a  whole 
month  he  had  no  clean  shirt ;  he 
had  no  person  to  wait  upon  him. 

66  On  the  road,  he  had  the  con¬ 
solation  of  receiving  a  letter  from 
king  Charles  IV.  and  the  queen, 
full  of  testimonies  of  their  affec¬ 
tion.  It  is  said,  that  on  receiving 
the  king’s  letter,  there  were  the 
marks  of  his  tears.  When  the 
prince  received  this,  he  said,  £  See 
there,  the  only  consolation  I  have 
had  this  month  ;  every  one  aban¬ 
doned  me  except  the  king;  the  un¬ 
grateful,  whom  I  had  loaded  with 
benefits,  did  not  dare  to  raise  a 
voice  in  my  favour.  The  gards  du 
corps ,  who  sold  their  king,  will  sell 
his  son  also.  X  have  no  other  am. 

C  bit!  on 
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bition  now,  than  to  find  an  asylam 
in  France,  and  to  have  my  children 
about  me.5 — The  officer  who  ac¬ 
companied  him,  shewed  him  on  the 
way  the  newspapers,  which  affirm¬ 
ed  that  he  possessed  a  fortune  of 
500  millions.  The  prince  answer¬ 
ed — -c  Slander  will  never  cease  to 
stain  my  actions  ;  yet  I  dare  chal¬ 
lenge  my  bitterest  enemies  to  lay 
any.  thing  to  my  charge  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Nothing  further  could  be 
found  by  me  than  the  sums  neces¬ 
sary  to  discharge  the  daily  expences 
of  a  house  like  mine.  I  possess  no 
funds  in  England,  Fiance,  Italy,  or 
Genoa,  and  I  can  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  the  merchants  of  those 
countries.  I  have  employed  the 
benefactions  which  I  have  received 
from  my  sovereign  in  purchasing 
estates  in  Spain,  which  every  one 
knows,  and  which  have  now  been 
taken  from  me  by  injustice  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  power.  Having  now  wit¬ 
nessed  the  horrid  deeds  which  I 
foretold,  I  wish  now  for  nothing 
but  peace  and  repose.  I  he  ap¬ 
probation  and  friendship  of  Charles 
IV.  are  enough  for  my  consci- 
•  ence.” 

The  following  important  docu¬ 
ment  has  been  published  here  : — 

“  By  authority,  travellers  and 
the  public  are  informed,  that  all 
passports  and  other  instruments  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Spanish  government  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh, 
since  the  2Qth  ult.  will  not  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  French  civil  and 
military  officers.” 

2.  At  this  period  of  the  year  it 
is  very  uncommon  to  experience 
such  severity  and  change  of  weather 
as  has  been  tor  the  last  ten  days. 
The  fall  of  snow  during  the  last 
week  was  almost  general  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Accounts  from 
Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 


Scotland,  mention  that  it  lay  on 
the  ground  for  two  days. 

6.  A  litter  of  six  young  foxes 
was  a  few  days  since  discovered  in 
the  ivy  over  one  of  the  gateways  of 
Warwick  Castle. 

New  Game  Laws. — Many  per¬ 
sons  are  of  opinion,  that  fieldfares, 
larks,  and  sparrows,  might  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  class  of  game,  with  as 
much  propriety  as  woodcocks  and 
snipes.  However  this  opinion  may 
be  well  or  ill  founded,  those  at  all 
acquainted  with  rural  economy, 
know  that  it  must  be  as  mischie¬ 
vous  to  protect  rabbits  by  this  de¬ 
scription  as  it  would  be  to  include 
rats  therein.  Where  the  soil  is  dry 
and  light,  if  rabbits  are  suffered  to 
abound,  the  mischief  they  do  is  in¬ 
calculable,  not  only  by  devouring 
corn,  turnips,  clover,  &c.  but  still 
more  by  undermining  and  thereby 
destroying  fences,  and  eating  down 
the  young  quick  and  newly  planted 
trees  of  every  description  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  continual  attention,  and 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  labour, 
that  they  can  be  prevented  from 
swarming  wherever  they  once  gain 
a  footing.  Naturalists  have  calcu¬ 
lated  that  a  single  pair  of  rabbits 
may,  in  the  space  of  four  years, 
increase  to  the  astonishing  number 
of  1,274,840. 

Caution. — Ann  Watts,  of  Bury, 
in  Lancashire,  eat  a  quantity  of 
plums  in  September  last,  and  swal¬ 
lowed  the  stones,  in  December  she 
began  to  be  ill,  and  continued  so 
till  January,  when  she  felt  so  over¬ 
loaded  in  her  stomach  as  to  be  in¬ 
duced  to  take  an  emetic,  and  threw 
up  a  few  plum-stones.  She  after¬ 
wards  took  several  emetics,  and 
each  time  threw  up  more  stones ; 
the  last  emetic  was  taken  on  Friday 
sen’night,  when  she  threw  up  sixty- 
four  stones,  making  in  all  one  hun¬ 
dred 
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tired  and  ninety*six  stones  so  dis¬ 
charged,  since  the  first  of  January. 
She  began  to  be  unwell  very  soon 
alter  she  had  swallowed  them,  and 
wore  away  as  if  in  a  decline. 

A  man  undertook  one  day  last 
week,  for  a  smali  wager,  to  carry 
copper  to  the  amount  of  10/.  in 
money  from  Stockport  to  Man¬ 
chester  without  resting:  it  weighed 
108  pounds  ;  and  he  effected  the 
arduous  task  with  difficulty  in  two 
hours. 

A  singular  instance  of  canine 
sagacity  occurred  a  few  days  since 
in  the  i'hames  below  Blackwall : 
Mr.  Turnbull,  the  master  of  a 
coasting  trader,  kept  a  Newfound¬ 
land  dog  on  board.  Whenever  the 
vessel  dropt  anchor  in  the  river,  the 
dog  swam  to  shore,  and  generally 
swam  on  board  again  the  same  even¬ 
ing.  Having  recently  attempted  to 
get  to  the  ship  in  his  usual  way,  the 
tide  drifted  him  with  so  much  velo¬ 
city,  that  he  could  not  reach  the 
vessel  ;  he  was  consequently  forced 
to  re-land,  and  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all  who  witnessed  the  sa¬ 
gacity  of  the  animal,  he  went  near 
half  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  he 
had  first  started  up  the  bank,  and 
by  swimming  across  the  stream, 
made  an  angle,  which  enabled  him 
to  gain  the  ship.  The  master  of 
the  dog  does  not  say  the  animal  is 
a  mathematician,  but  lie  asserts, 
with  reference  to  this  instance  of 
l  sagacity,  no  w  aterman  on  the  river 
could  have  reached  the  ship  with 
more  judgment. 

7-  About  half  past  nine;  o’clock 
on  Saturday  night,  the  house  of 
AV  right  Izzard,  of  Great  Paxton, 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  was 
broken  into,  and  Ann  Izzard,  his 
wife,  was  dragged  out  of  bed  by  a 
maa,  at  present  unknown,  who, 


with  the  assistance  of  two  other 
men,  with  great  violence  forced  her 
into  the  yard  without  any  clothes 
on ;  here  a  most  barbarous  assault 
was  committed  upon  her  person  by 
three  women,  aided  and  abetted  by 
several  men  :  her  head  was  injured, 
by  the  pin  or  stick  which  fastened 
the  door  on  the  inside;  she  received 
a  wound  under  her  right  eye  ;  her 
right  breast  was  very  much  bruised, 
whilst  her  arnas  and  legs  and  other 
parts  of  her  body  were  lacerated 
with  pins  or  some  sharp  pointed  in-, 
struments,  till  they  were  literally 
covered  with  blood.  On  the  next 
evening  an  assault,  very  nearly  si* 
milar,  was  again  made  upon  her- 
The  parties  offending  were  brought 
before  the  bench  of  magistrates  of 
Huntingdon  on  Saturday  se’n  night, 
and  were  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  to  appear  at  the  ensuing 
assizes,  to  answer  the  charges 
which  shall  then  be  preferred 
against  them. 

8.  Bonaparte  and  the  Royal  Fa* 
mily  of  Spain. — The  following  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  the  Bayonne 
usurpation,  are  given  in  a  private 
letter  from  that  city,'  dated  May 
8  ' 

u  On  the  first  arrival  here  of 
prince  Ferdinand,  there  were  a 
number  of  private  interviews  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Napoleon  ;  in  the 
first  of  which  the  emperor  offered  to 
him  the  crovyn  of  Etruria,  and  his 
niece  in  marriage.  Subsequently  to 
them,  however,  Ferdinand  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  carriage  and  of  his 
guard  of  honour,  remaining  only 
with  the  commandant  of  his  private 
guard,  a  Jewish  officer  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guard  of  Bayonne. 

u  The  object  of  these  conferen¬ 
ces  seemed  to  be  that  of  gaining 
time  for  the  arrival  of  Godoy,  and 
C  2  of 
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of  the  king  and  queen.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  Napoleon  intimated  to 
Ferdinand,  that  the  reign  of  the 
Bourbons  was  at  an  end )  adding, 
that  his  and  their  interests  were  at 
variance,  and  that  the  continuance 
of  the  sceptre  in  their  hands  could 
no  longer  conduct  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  his  plans,  and  the  vast  po¬ 
litical  objects  he  had  in  view.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  however,  he 
pressed  Ferdinand  to  accept  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  and  directed 
the  grandees  to  counsel  their  prince 
to  accede  to  his  proposal. — Ferdi¬ 
nand  answered  boldly,  4  I  will  not 
accept  the  crown  of  Etruria,  nor 
any  crown  in  the  world,  whilst  na¬ 
ture  gives  me  a  rightful  claim  to  that 
of  Spain.  My  only  ambition  is, 
to  render  my  people  happy ;  and  I 
would  choose  to  die  in  the  midst  of 
my  faithful  Spaniards,  though  it 
were  my  fate  to  wear  the  chains  of 
servitude,  and  to  resign  whatever 
would  most  attach  me  to  life.’ 
Reproaching  afterwards  Napoleon 
with  having  deceived  him,  in  thus  in- 
vitinghim  to  visitFrance,  heanswer- 
ed,  if  he  had  not  come  voluntarily, 
he  should  have  made  him  by  force. 

44  On  the  arrival  of  Godoy  and 
the  king  and  queen,  who  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  entertained  writh  the 
greatest  magnificence,  the  sitting 
of  congress  of  the  5th  of  May, 
was  held,  at  which  Napoleon  and 
Charles  IV.  presided;  present,  the 
queen  Maria  Louisa,  the  infant 
Don  Carlos,  Godoy,  the  grandees 
of  Spain,  and  the  first  minister  Ze- 
vallos.  The  queen,  transported 
with  rage,  addressed  her  son  Fer¬ 
dinand,  4  Traitor  and  wretch,  for 
years  yon  have  been  imagining  and 
contriving  the  death  of  the  king 
your  father,  but  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  by  zeal 
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and  loyalty,  you  have  not  attained 
your  object;  neither  you,  nor  those 
traitors  who  have  served  or  co-ope¬ 
rated  with  you  in  your  base  designs. 

I  tell  you  to  your  face  that  you  are 
my  son,  and  not  the  son  of  the 
king.  Yes,  without  having  other 
right  to  the  crown  than  that  which 
you  derive  from  your  mother,  you 
have  sought  to  wrest  it  from  us  by 
force ;  but  1  will  and  consent  that 
the  great  Napoledn  shall  be  the  ar¬ 
bitrator  between  us,  in  favour  of 
whom,  we  renounce  and  cede  our 
right,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  family. 

I  call  upon  him  to  punish  you  and 
vour  associates  as  traitors,  and  I 
commit  the  whole  nation  to  Napo¬ 
leon.’  Napoleon  put  an  end  to  this 
rage, by  saying,  4 No!  I  give  to  Fer¬ 
dinand  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  to 
Carlos  that  of  Etruria,  together  with 
two  of  my  nieces  in  marriage.  Let 
them  say  if  they  will  accede  to  this 
proposal.’  To  this  the  infant  Don 
Carlos  boldly  answered,  4  Empe¬ 
ror,  I  was  not  born  to  be  a  king, 
but  infant  of  Spain.’  And  ad¬ 
dressing  his  brother,  4  And  you, 
my  brother,  and  king,  speak,  do 
not  be  alarmed,  defend  your  right, 
you  area  Spaniard  ;  your  country 
will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  its  blood 
for  you  and  its  independence.  Be 
not  alarmed,  but  let  us  go  hence, 
though  it  were  to  the  scaffold,  or 
perpetual  imprisonment.  For  that 
Providence  which  directs  a  faithful 
nation  shall,  in  due  time,  visit  his 
vengeance  upon  a  faithless  empe¬ 
ror,  who  can  thus  disregard  his 
own  promise,  and  lay  aside  every 
semblance  of  right  and  reason. 
Ah  !  Fernando,  who  robs  you  of 
the  crown  of  Spain?  An  ignorant 
father  and  infamous  mother,  and 
her  favourite  Godoy.  He,  in  truth, 
is  the  traitor,  the  plotter  of  the 
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death  of  your  father,,  the  usurper 
of  the  legitimate  rights  ol  your  fa¬ 
mily,  the  author  of  the  calumny, 
and  an  apostate  in  religion.  Who 
countenances  these  machinations  ? 
The  tyranny  of  an  emperor,  to 
whom  we  have  looked  for  protec¬ 
tion  !*  And  he  finished  by  saying, 

4  Napoleon,  I  am  no  longer  an  infant 
of  Spain,  but  1  \yas  born  one  1’  ” 

9.  On  Monday  se’nnight  died,  tq 
the  inexpressible  grief  of  the  grunt¬ 
ing  amateurs ,  on  its  road  to  the 
metropolis,  where  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited,  the  remarkable  Lincoln¬ 
shire  fat  pig.  This  wonderful  ani¬ 
mal  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Gar¬ 
diner,  of  Elsham  Lodge,  near 
Brigg,  by  whom  it  was  bred.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  its  death  about 
two  years  and  a  half  old.  It  mea¬ 
sured  i*  length  six  feet ;  height  two 
feet  four  inches  ;  width  across  the 
shoulders,  two  feet  four  inches; 
girth  seven  feet ;  and  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  its  neck  five  feet  and  a 
half.  It  was  supposed  to  weigh  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  stone,  and  was  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
curiosities  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in 
this  country. 

A  letter  dated  on  Thursday  last, 
at  Drayton,  Dorset,  states,  that  a 
horrid  murder  was  committed  on 
the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sledger, 
of  Thaw  Farm,  two  miles  from 
Drayton,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
at  two  o’clock.  Three  robbers 
broke  into  the  honse  and  alarmed 
the  family,  at  the  hour  stated,  and  # 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  were  bound 
together  in  bed.  There  was  only  a 
maid-servant,  of  the  name  of  ba- 
rah  Cullnm,  in  the  house,  and  she 
fled  at  the  alarm.  At  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  two  hours  after  the 
servant  had  escaped,  she  procured 
assistance  ;  when  the  poor  old  man 


and  woman  were  found  dead,  and 
mangled  in  a  shocking  manner. 
Their  ages  amounted  to  i20  years; 
they  were  unable  to  make  resist¬ 
ance,  and  the  house  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  plundered.  One  of  the 
villains  worked  on  the  farm,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intormation  of  the 
servant,  and  he  has  decamped. 

Coroner's  Inquest.-- &  shocking 
accident  befel  the  lady  of  W.  G. 
Althorpe,  esq.  of  Clcwer,  Surrey, 
last  Monday  night: — Mrs.  Al¬ 
thorpe,  her  son,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  had  returned  home  from  a 
visit,  at  half  after  eleven  o’clock, 
when  the  forrher  went  into  her  bed¬ 
room,  leaving  her  family  in  the 
drawing-room  underneath.  T.he 
shrieks  of  the  mother  alarmed  her 
children,  and  on  their  hastening  up 
stairs,  Mrs.  A.  was  lying  on  the 
floor  with  her  garments  literally  re¬ 
duced  to  tinder.  Surgical  aid  was 
as  quick  as  possible  administered  to 
the  unfortunate  lady,  who  died  in 
about  three  hours  alter  the  acci¬ 
dent  happened  ;  she  had,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  stood  too  close  to  the  fire, 
which  caught  her  light  garments, 
and  which  were  consumed  in  a  very- 
few1  seconds.  The  verdict  was — Ac¬ 
cidental  Death.  I  he  deceased  has 
left  eight  children  to  bewail  her 
loss. 

Ft  line  Ferociti /. — O  n  T uesday 
last,  Mr.  C.  Burton,  steward  to 
John  Gurney,  esq.  of  Earlham, 
perceiviKl  a  lamb,  which  had  lost 
its  ewe,  lying  dead,  with  its  neck 
bloody,  and  its  eyes  out ;  it  w  as 
quite  well  at  dusk  the  preced  ng 
evening  ;  he  took  it  home,  and 
found  it  to  have  a  small  hole 
in  its  neck,  about  the  size  of  a 
goose  quilt,  and  just  below  it  a 
small  place  about  the  size  of  a  six¬ 
pence  with  the  wool  off.  On  loot- 
(.'  3  in 
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ing  amongst  the  others,  he  found 
there  were  two  more  living,  and 
following  their  dams  with  their 
necks  bloody,  and  in  the  same 
state  as  the  dead  one.  The  small 
ones  of  the  other  two  died.  In  the 
afternoon,  Mr.  John  Scarnell,  a 
near  neighbour,  sent  down  to  him 
a  large  male  cat,  as  judging  him  to 
be  the  murderer  by  the  following 
circumstances  :  His  servants  having 
two  kittens  in  the  hay-loft,  near 
half-grown,  and  not  havirjg  seen 
them  in  the  course  of  the  day,  one 
of  the  men  went  up  to  see  if  he 
could  find  them,  this  cat  was  found 
lying  by  them ;  he  shut  the  door 
and  secured  him.  On  taking  the 
kittens,  they  were  found  to  be 
sucked  just  under  the  ear,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  lambs  were,  and  one 
of  them  having  the  hind  part  and 
half  the  body,  with  its  inside,  eaten 
up.  Mr.  Burton  had  observed, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  by 
snow,  the  footing  of  a  cat  quite 
around  the  turnips,  and  among  the 
ewes  and  lambs  ;  but  yet  never 
thought  that  a  cat  would  interrupt 
the  lambs. 

10.  Dover. — A  fire  broke  out  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  in'the  warehouse 
of  Messrs.  Fector  and  Co.  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  ordnance  storehouses  and 
buildings,  through  the  carelessness 
of  some  people  employed  in  coo¬ 
pering  some  casks  of  turpentine 
throwing  the  snulf  of  a  lighted 
candle  on  the  floor,  w  hich  caught 
some  oakum  that  had  been  wetted 
with  turpentine  :  it  was  prevented 
from  blazing  for  some  time  by  about 
120  bags  of  wool  in  a  loft  over 
where  the  fire  commenced;  but  the 
flames  having  at  length  reached 
many  casks  of  turpentine,  it  burst 
forth  with  a  fury  nothing  could  re¬ 
sist.  The  whole  range  of  store¬ 


houses  of  Messrs.  Fector,  which 
fronted  the  York  House,  are  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed,  with  a  very  large 
quantity  of  prize  goods  taken  from 
the  Danish  ships ;  the  Ordnance 
storehouse,  at  the  back  of  the 
storekeeper’s  house,  is  also  entirely 
consumed,  and  many  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  buildings  much  damaged. 
A  Greek  ship  at  the  quay  was  also 
damaged.  Some  of  the  adjoining 
buildings  were  depositories  for  Mr. 
Congreve’s  rockets  and  other  com¬ 
bustibles,  which  could  not  all  be 
got  out,  and  several  explosions 
took  place,  the  last  of  which  car¬ 
ried  away  the  roof,  rafters,  and 
materials  of  the  buildings,  and 
caused  great  alarm.  No  further 
damage  was  however  done,  and 
the  fire  was  got  under  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  evening. 
The  loss  is  supposed  to  exceed 
30,000/. 

The  Duchess  of  York's  Fete  at 
Oatlands. 

On  Saturday  se’nnight  a  grand 
fete  was  given  at  Oatlands  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  her  royal  highness’s  birth¬ 
day.  The  preparations  were  unu¬ 
sually  costly.  The  king,  queen, 
the  princesses  Augusta,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  Sophia,  and  Amelia  ;  the 
prince  of  Wales;  dukes  of  York, 
Kent,  Clarence,  Sussex,  and  Cum¬ 
berland,  were  present.  Indispo¬ 
sition  only  prevented  the  duke  of 
Cambridge  from  attending.  Their 
majesties  and  the  princesses  arrived 
about  two  o’clock.  The  duke  and 
duchess  of  \ork  were  in  waiting 
to  receive  their  illustrious  relatives; 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tligh^t  of 
steps  leading  into  the  great  hall, 
the  duke  escorted  the  queen  to  the 
grand  saloon.  After  viewing  and 
admiring  the  improvements  made  on 
the  lawn,  &c.  the  royal  party  par¬ 
took 
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took  of  a  most  sumptuous  ban¬ 
quet,  served  up  in  a  costly  service 
of  silver  gilt  plate.  During  the 
time  of  dinner,  the  duke  of  York’s 
band,  in  full  uniform,  played  un¬ 
der  the  viranda  on  the  green.  The 
king  wore  the  Windsor  uniform. 
The  queen  and  the  princesses  were 
dressed  in  plain  white.  His  majes- 
was  remarked,  looked  un¬ 
commonly  well,  and  possessed  his 
usual  flow  of  spirits.  Their  majes¬ 
ties  and  the  princesses  departed 
about  eight  o’clock,  escorted,  as 
usual,  by  a  party  of  dragoons. — 
About  nine  o’clock  the  fun  and 
merriment  took  place.  The  duchess 
having  ordered  the  park  gates  to  be 
thrown  open,  the  populace  (princi¬ 
pally  composed  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry)  rushed  in,  and  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  lo  ver  part  of 
the  house,  wherein  a  vast  number  of 
tables  were  set  out  with  hot  fowls, 
veal,  ham,  beef,  and  mutton  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  abundance  of  strong 
ale  and  porter,  all  arranged  with 
perfect  order.  After  partaking  of 
this  good  cheer,  a  magnum  bonitm 
(about  six  quarts)  of  excellent 
punch  was  placed  upon  each  table. 
The  lively  notes  of  the  fiddle 
aroused  the  lads  and  lasses  about 
nine  o’clock.  The  tables  were  in¬ 
stantaneously  deserted  for  the  li-r 
brary,  where  the  duchess  led  oft’ 
,the  first  dance  called  the  Labyrinth, 
with  the  lion,  colonel  Upton.  Her 
highness  never  appeared  to  better 
advantage  ;  she  is  improved  in 
health,  and  is  grown  rather  embon - 
point  than  otherwise.  ,  The  very 
awkward  manner  in  which  the  coun¬ 
try  people  paid  their  respects  to  the 
heir  apparent  (in  their  going  down 
the  dance)  excited  the  risibility  of 
the  royal  party  to  an  extreme  de¬ 
gree.  .It  was  not  until  two  o’clock 
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in  the  morning  that  the  music  ceasedj 
and  then  the  company  retired. 

The  prince  of  Wales  slept  at 
Oatlands  that  night.  The  duke  of 
York  returned  to  town  the  same 
night  to  attend  a  military  council* 

A  similar  entertainment  was  given 
at  York  House  in  the  Stable-yaFd, 
the  same  night. 

France, — Bonaparte’s  Usurpation  in 
Spain, 

Bayonne ,  May  1 1 . — By  a  treaty 
concluded  between  the  emperor 
Napoleon  and  king  Charles,  and 
which  has  been  acceded  to  by  the 
prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  the 
infant  Don  Carlos,  Don  Francisco, 
and  Don  Antonio,  who  compose 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  th$ 
house  of  Spain,  all  the  existing 
differences  have  been  adjusted.  We 
are  still  ignorant  of- the  conditions 
of  the  treaty.  According  to  the 
constitution  of  our  government,  it 
cannot  be  made  public  till  it  has 
been  communicated  to  the  senate. 
Bat  we  perceive  by  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  that 
of  the  prince  of  Asturias,  that  the 
emperor  Napoleon  is  clothed  with 
all  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Spain. 
King  Charles  and  queen  Louisa 
Maria,  queen  Maria  Louisa,  and 
the  infant  Don  Francisco,  dine  to¬ 
day  with  the  emperor,  and  set  off 
to-morrow  for  Bourdeaux.  They 
will  make  this  journey  in  four 
days,  and  will  repair  to  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  whence  they  will  go  to  Com- 
peigne.  It  is  believed  that -this  re¬ 
sidence  has  been  destined  by  his 
majesty  to  king  Charles,  that  he 
may  spend  the*  remainder  of  his 
days  there.  The. prince  of  Astu¬ 
rias,  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  and 
the  infant  Don  Antonio,  spent  their 
evening  yesterday  with  their  majes¬ 
ties  the  emperor  and  empress.  They 

C  4  .  will 
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■will  spend  two  days  at  Bourdeaux, 
and  will  afterwards  proceed  to  Va¬ 
lency,  whence  it  is  probable  they 
will  go  to  Navarre.  It  is  believed 
that  his  majesty  has  ceded  to  them 
that  superb  domain,  and  the  forest 
appertaining  to  it.  It  is  said,  that 
wiany  Spaniards  of  distinction  are 
on  the  road  to  Bayonne,  where  it 
appears  that  the  emperor  is  about 
to  hold  a  general  junta.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  he  will  be  occupied,  not 
only  in  regulating  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  but  also  in  fixing  cer¬ 
tain  ameliorations,  which  all  good 
Spaniards  call  for.  Every  thing  is 
entirely  tranquil  in  Spain.  Things 
are  on  the  best  footing  there. 

Lord  GlentwortVs  Marriage.— 

/  Dublin May  14.— This  morning, 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  at¬ 
torney-general  (Mr.  Saurin)  moved 
the  court  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Limerick,  for  an  attachment  against 
Mr.  Wm.  Beaumont  of  Sackville- 
street,  an  eminent  solicitor  of  that 
court,  and  against  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Beaumont,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  advised  and  procured  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Miss  Edwards,  Mrs.  Beau¬ 
mont’s  daughter,  by  a  former  hus¬ 
band,  with  the  noble  earl’s  eldest 
son,  lord  Glentworth,  who  is  a  mi¬ 
nor  of  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
although  a  prohibitory  order  had 
issued  from  that  court,  cautioning 
them  against  such  proceeding,  and 
that  the  same  would  be  considered 
as  a  high  contempt.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beaumont’s,  affidavits  were  after¬ 
wards  read,  in  order  to  oppose  this 
application.  Mr.  B.  admitted  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  intimacy 
that  prevailed  between  lord  Glent¬ 
worth  and  his  daughter-in-law,  but 
declared,  that  he  had  carefully  ab¬ 
stained  from  taking  any  step  to 
further  it.  Mrs.  Beaumont  admit- 
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ted  she  was  made  very  uneasy  by 
the  continuance  of  that  intimacy, 
which  had  become  the  topic  of 
public  conversation  ;  that  she  had, 
in  consequence,  consulted  with 
some  female  friends,  who  thought 
that  the  business  would  be  best  set¬ 
tled  by  a  marriage,  aod  that  an  in¬ 
timation  to  that  effect  some  way  or 
other,  though  not  strictly  from 
Mrs.  Beaumont,  conveyed  to  the 
young  couple,  who,  it  was  admit¬ 
ted,  were  since  married  at  Gretna- 
Green.  The  cause  shewn  against 
the  attachment  was  allowed  as  to 
Mr.  Beaumont,  and  Mrs.  Beau¬ 
mont  was  ordered  to  answer  further 
personal  interrogatories ;  the  at¬ 
tachment  was  not  to  issue  in  the 
mean  time.  Miss  Edwards,  now* 
lady  Glentworth,  is  a  beautiful  girl 
of  17  years  of  age,  and  is  niece  to 
Sir  Jonas  Barrington.  The  court 
was  amazingly  crowded.  The 
duchess  of  Richmond  was  accom¬ 
modated  with  a  seat  on  the  bench, 
and  near  her  were  arranged  all  the 
fashion,  rank,  and  beauty  Dublin 
can  boast.  The  marchioness  of 
Donegal  andThomond,  lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Littlehales,  lady  Edward  So¬ 
merset,  lady  Denny  Floyd,  lady 
Rossmore,  lady  Cox,  &c.  &c. 

15.  Subterranean  Treasure. — A 
letter  from  Trieste,  dated  May  15, 
in  the  foreign  papers,  states  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  particulars : 

u  Some  time  back  an  old  Greek 
merchant  died,  amongst  whose  pa¬ 
pers  was  found  a  manuscript  left 
him,  as  some  persons  state,  by  his 
father,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
a  clergyman,  on  his  death-bed,  with 
particular  request  to  presefYe  it 
carefully.  The  manuscript  w'as  or¬ 
dered  to  be  translated.  Its  con¬ 
tents  were  in  substance  found  to  be, 
that  in  a  particular  spot  near  the 
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town,  which  was  most  minutely 
described,  there  lay  concealed  a 
large  quantity  of  money.  It  stated, 
that  on  digging  a  good  way  down, 
there  would  be  found  a  stone  pave¬ 
ment  ;  below  this  a  quantity  of  hu¬ 
man  bones  ;  still  further  down,  a  se¬ 
cond  stone  pavement ;  and  on  re¬ 
moving  that,  a  well  secured  wooden 
door,  which  would  open  into  a 
vault  containing  the  treasure.  The 
governor  of  Trieste  thought  proper 
to  transmit  the  paper  to  the  minister 
at  Vienna;  but  the  court  declined 
any  further  inquiry  into  the  business, 
regarding  it  as  a  story  merely  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  amusement  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Upon  this  some  private  in¬ 
dividuals  in  this  place  subscribed  a 
sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expence 
of  digging  up  the  spot  pointed  out. 
The  experiment  completely  agreed 
with  the  description  in  the  manu¬ 
script;  but,  on  reaching  the  door, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  apply 
to  the  governor,  and  he  has  now 
stationed  a  centinel  there,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  opened  until  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  court  is  further  signified. 
The  curiosity  of  every  body  is  ex¬ 
cited  with  respect  to  the  contents  of 
the  vault.  We  omitted  to  mention 
that  between  the  human  bones  and 
the  pavement  over  them,  were  found, 
as  the  paper  also  described,  a  bier 
and  several  small  empty  coffins.’’ 

Paris,  Mat/  15. — Great  prepa¬ 
rations  are  making  in  Auch  for  the 
reception  of  their  majesties,  who 
are  expected  soon  to  arrive  there. 
—One  of  our  journals  contains  a 
letter  from  Toledo,  in  which  the 
following  expression  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  remarked  u  The  secu¬ 
rity  ol  Spain  requires,  that  she 
should  be  united  to  France,  by  bonds 
far  more  strict  than  treaties.  Her 
possessions  must  be  preserved  invio¬ 


late,  and  the  integrity  of  her  mo¬ 
narchy  must  be  maintained.  Re¬ 
spect  and  eternal  gratitude  to  him, 
to  whom  she  shall  be  indebted  for 
those  benefits.’’ 

With  respect  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  reports  differ  as  to  the  place 
fixed  for  his  residence.  One  paper 
asserts,  that  he  is  to  live  along  with 
the  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  in  the 
palace  of  Compiegnes  ;  another  as¬ 
serts,  that  he  is  to  reside  at  Rour- 
deaux. 

Mr.  Sparks,  who  has  a  large  farm 
near  Guildford,  had  upwards  of 
800  sheep  together,  when  being 
affrighted  by  a  dog,  they  jumped 
into  an  adjoining  field,  which  is  on 
a  great  descent,  and  they  followed 
each  other  over  the  gap  of  the  hedge 
so  fast,  that  1 23  of  them  were  killed. 

In  the  present  high  price  of  oats, 
it  should  be  known,  that  barley  has 
been  found,  by  repeated  experi¬ 
ments,  to  be  equally  wholesome, 
much  more  nutritious,  and  in  the 
whole  cheaper  food  for  horses,  as 
well  as  other  cattle,  than  oats.  All 
who  keep  large  numbers  of  horses 
should  make  accurate  comparisons 
of  the  merits  of  those  two  articles 
of  fodder. 

On  Thursday,  the  village  of  Stock- 
land,  in  Dorsetshire,  was  visited  by 
a  most  afflicting  calamity.  A  little 
before  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  William  Mathews,  which,  in 
the  space  of  about  two  hours,  en¬ 
tirely  consumed  the  same,  together 
with  nine  other  dwellings,  being 
nearly  half  the  village  ;  whereby 
more  than  forty  inhabitants  were 
bereft  of  their  comfortable  homes, 
and  scattered  for  refuge  among  their 
sympathizing  neighbours.  The  mis¬ 
fortune  is  supposed  to  havA  arisen 
from  some  furze  in  the  room,  the 
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use  of  which,  many  recent  disasters 
shew  to  be  very  dangerous,  uidess 
attended  to  with  great  care.  Had 
not  a  part  been  insured,  the  loss 
would  have  been  ruinous  to  some, 
and  will  now  be  severely  felt. 

On  Thursday,  at  the  poor-house, 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  Hannah  Bourne, 
a  deformed  dwarf,  measuring  only 
25  inches  in  height,  was,  after  a 
tedious  and  difficult  labour,  safely 
delivered  of  a  female  child  of  the 
ordinary  size,  measuring  21  inches 
and  a  half,  being  only  three  inches 
and  a  half  shorter  than  the  mother. 
The  child  was  in  every  respect  per¬ 
fect,  but  still-born  ;  the  mother, 
contrary  to  expectation,  is  likely 
to  do  well.  This  very  singular  in¬ 
stance  furnishes  the  medical  world 
with  an  extraordinary  case,  that 
will  throw  some  additional  light  on 
the  obstetric  art. 

16.  About  four  months  since, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the  Halfway- 
Houses,  died  suddenly,  as  he  was 
going  to  receive  his  pay.  One  of 
bis  daughters,  who  had  lost  the  use 
of  her  limbs,  upon  seeing  the  dead 
body  of  her  father  brought  into 
the  house,  received  such  a  shock, 
that,  from  that  time,  she  began  to 
recover,  and  is  now  in  perfect  health, 
and  has  the  full  use  of  her  limbs. 
She  attributes  her  recovery  to  the 
effect  produced  on  her  frame  by  the 
sudden  death  of  her  father. — Hamp¬ 
shire  Telegraph. 

A  copy  of  a  very  remarkable  instance 
of  Old  Age  and  a  numerous  Off¬ 
spring  ;  taken  out  of  an  old  Re¬ 
gister,  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
Tregaien ,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Rectory  of  Llangefni ,  in  North 
Wales. 

.  There  died  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1581,  in  the  parish  of  Tregaien,  in 
the  county  of  Anglesea,  one  Wil- 
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liam  ap  Ilow  el,  ap  David,  ap  Yer« 
werth,  aged  105.  He  had  been 
thrice  married,  his  first  wife  was 
Ellen  ferch  William,  by  her  he  had 
22  children ;  the  second  wife  was 
Catherine  ferch  Richard,  by  her  he 
had  ten  children  ;  and  the  third  wife 
was  Ellen  uch  William,  now  living, 
by  her  he  had  four  children.  He 
had  also  two  concubines,  the  first 
was  Jonet  ferch  William*  by  her  h« 
had  two  children,  and  the  other  was 
Lecky  Lloyd,  and  by  her  he  had 
five  children.  His  eldest  son  was 
Griffith  ap  William,  now  living, 
aged  81. 

He  has  children’s  children  to  the 
fourth  generation  in  abundance. 
His  youngest  son  is  also  called  Grif¬ 
fith  ap  William,  aged  two  years  and 
a  half,  now  living  in  the  said  pa- 
rishj  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  brothers’  age  is  81  years  and  a 
half,  for  the  eldest  was  ofi  that  age 
when  the  youngest  was  born.  His 
eldest  daughter  is  called  Alice  ferch 
William,  aged  72  ;  she  has  been 
thrice  married,  and  hath  a  nume¬ 
rous  offspring.  There  is  now  living 
of  the  said  old  man’s  offspring,  in 
the  said  parish,  80  persons ;  and  at 
his  funeral  there  were  computed  to 
be  about  300  persons  that  descended 
from  him.  The  said  old  onan  was 
of  a  middle  stature,  of  good  com¬ 
plexion,  never  troubled  with  the 
cholic,  gout,  or  stone,  seldom  sick, 
of  moderate  diet,  lived  by  tillage, 
exercised  himself  much  in  fishing 
and  fowling,  and  had  his  senses 
perfect  to  the  last. 

Paris,  May  20. — The  conserva¬ 
tive  senate  has  just  been  convoked 
for  an  extraordinary  meeting  on 
Friday  next.  After  the  important 
document  relative  to  Spain,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  official  journal,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
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extraordinary  meeting  *  must  be 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  that 
kingdom  :  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  treaty  by  which  the  emperor 
Napoleon  has  just  acquired  all  the 
right  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  will  be  com¬ 
municated  at  this  sitting  to  the  chief 
public  body  of  the  state.  We  are 
also  assured,  that  there  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  sanction  of  the  se¬ 
nators,  the  project  of  a  senatuscon- 
sulte ,  relative, to  the  union  of  Tus. 
cany  with  the  empire  ;  and  that  the 
government  general  of  those  de¬ 
partments  which  heretofore  com¬ 
posed  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  will 
be  erected  into  a  great  dignity  of 
the  empire,  and  given  to  general 
JVIenou.  It  is  added,  that  in  this 
case  there  will  be  established  in  that 
country  a  junta,  over  which  a  go¬ 
vernor-general  will  preside,  and 
which  will  be  composed  of  three 
masters  of  requests,  and  an  auditor 
of  state  council,  performing  the 
functions  of  a  secretary-general. 
Besides  the  official  papers  relative 
to  Spain,  published  in  the  Moniteur , 
and  the  insertion  of  which  we  have 
begun  in  our  paper  of  this  day, 
the  Moniteur  has  published  also  a 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Spain,  by  the  prince 
of  Asturias,  and  the  other  princes 
of  the  royal  family:  wherein  their 
highnesses  announce  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  that  they  have  ceded  all 
their  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain  to 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  On  the 
15th  inst.  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain  arrived  with  their  suite  at 
Bourdeaux.  A  mandate  from  king 
Charles  to  the  junta  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  announces  the  nomination 
of  the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  a  proclamation  addressed  to 


the  Spaniards,  both  dated  on  the 
4th  of  May ;  a  proclamation  of 
the  5th  of  May,  from  the  junta  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Madrid;  a  cir¬ 
cular  ( proclamation j  sent  on  the 
6th  by  the  inquisition,  to  all  the 
tribunals  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
finally,  a  letter  from  the  king  to 
the  supreme  council  of  Castile,  and 
to  the  council  of  the  inquisition. 
The  first  two  of  these  pieces  are  to 
the  tenor  following  : — 

To  the  Supreme  J unta  of  the  Go - 
verument. 

C(  Having  judged  it  expedient  to 
give  one  same  direction  to  all  the 
forces  of  our  kingdom,  in  order  to 
maintain  security  of  property  and 
public  tranquillity  against  enemies, 
as  well  exterior  as  interior,  we  have 
thought  fit  to  nominate  our  cousin, 
the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  who,  at 
the  same  time,  commands  the  troops 
of  our  ally,  the  emperor  of  the 
French.  We  command  the  council 
of  Castile,  and  the  captains-general 
and  governors  of  our  provinces  to 
obey  his  orders.  In  the  same  qua¬ 
lity  he  shall  preside  over  the  junta 
of  the  government. 

“  Given  at  Bayonne,  at  the  im¬ 
perial  palace,  styled  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  I  he  government, 
4th  May,  1808. 

(Signed)  “I,  THE  KING.” 

Proclamation. 

Cl  Spaniards — My  beloved  sub¬ 
jects,  perfidious  men  seek  to  mis¬ 
lead  you.  They  would  put  arms 
into  your  hands  against  the  French 
troops;  they  seek  alike  to  arm 
you  against  the  French,  and  the 
French  against  you.  The  sacking 
of  all  Spain,  calamities  of  every 
kind,  would  be  the  result.  The 
spirit  of  faction,  the  sad  effects  of 
which  i  have  already  felt,  is  still  in 
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motion.  In  the  midst  of  these  im¬ 
portant  and  critical  circumstances, 
I  am  occupied  in  concerting  with 
my  ally,  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
all  that  concerns  your  welfare.  Be¬ 
ware  of  listening  to  the  enemies  of 
it.  All  those  who  speak  to  you 
against  France,  thirst  for  your 
blood  ;  they  are  either  the  enemies 
of  your  nation,  or  agents  of  Eng« 
land,  who  are  busily  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  circumstances,  and  whose 
intrigues  would  involve  the  loss  of 
your  colonies,  the  separation  of 
your  provinces,  or  a  series  of  years 
of  calamity  and  trouble  for  your 
country. 

4<  Spaniards !  trust  to  my  expe¬ 
rience,  and  obey  that  authority 
which  I  hold  from  God  and  my 
fathers ;  follow  my  example,  and 
think  that  in  the  position  in  which 
you  Stand,  there  is  no  prosperity 
and  safety  for  Spaniards,  but  iu  the 
friendship  of  the  great  emperor, 
our  ally. 

u  Given  at  Bayonne,  from  the 
imperial  palace,  styled  Palace 
of  the  Government,  May 
4th,  1808. 

« 1,  THE  RING.*’ 

Madrid,  May  20.— The  king,  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  their  royal 
highnesses  the  infants,  Don  Carlos 
and  Don  Antonio,  have  abdicated 
the  crown  and  their  right  thereto, 
as  appears  by  the  following  docu¬ 
ments,  viz. 

“  I  have  thought  proper  to  give 
my  beloved  subjects  this  last  proof 
of  my  paternal  love.  Their  hap¬ 
piness,' tranquillity,  prosperity,  and 
preservation,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
dominions  that  Divine  Providence 
had  placed  under  my  sway,  have 
been  the  sole  objects  of  my  con¬ 
stant  care  during  my  reign. — Every 


step  and  measure  that  have  been 
adopted  since  my  exaltation  to  the 
throne  of  my  august  ancestors,  have 
been  directed  to  those  just  pur¬ 
poses  and  could  not  be  directed  to 
any  other.  This  day,  in  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances  in  which 
I  am  placed,  my  conscience,  my 
honour,  and  the  good  name  I  ought 
to  leave  to  posterity,  imperiously 
require  of  me,  that  the  last  act  of 
my  sovereignty  should  be  solely 
pointed  to  that  end,  viz.  to  the 
tranquillity,  prosperity,  security, 
and  integrity  of  the  monarchy 
whose  throne  I  quit,  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  my  subjects  of  both 
hemispheres.  Therefore,  by  a 
treaty,  signed  and  ratified,  I  have 
ceded  to  my  ally  and  dear  friend, 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  all  my 
rights  to  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
having  stipulated  that  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies  is  always  to  be 
independent  and  entire,  as  it  was 
under  my  rule,  and  likewise  that 
our  holy  religion  is  not  only  to  be 
the  predominant  one  in  Spain,  but 
the  only  one  to  be  observed  in  all 
the  dominions  of  the  monarchy. 
Of  all  which  you  will  take  due  no¬ 
tice,  and  communicate  it  to  all  the 
councils  and  tribunals  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  chiefs  of  provinces,  civil,  mi¬ 
litary,  and  ecclesiastical,  and  to 
all  the  justices  of  districts,  in  order 
that  this  last  act  of  my  sovereignty 
may  be  notorious  to  all  and  every 
one  in  my  dominions  of  Spain  and 
Indies:  and  you  ar§  all  tp  concur 
and  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
dispositions  of  my  dear  friend,  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  as  they  are  di¬ 
rected  to  preserve  the  peace,  friend¬ 
ship,  and  union  between  France 
and  Spain,  avoiding  disorder  and 
popular  commotions,  the  effect  of 
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which  can  only  be  havock  and  de¬ 
struction  of  families,  and  the  ruin 
of  all.  I 

44  Given  in  Bayonne,  in  the  im¬ 
perial  palace  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  the  8th  May, 
1808. 

“  I,  THE  KING.” 
<<  To  the  Governor ,  ad  interim ,  of 
rmj  Council  of  Castile . 

44  Don  Fernando,  prince  of  As¬ 
turias,  and  the  infants  Don  Carlos 
and  Don  Antonio,  grateful  for  the 
love  and  constant  fidelity  that  all 
Spaniards  have  manifested  towards 
them,  with  the  most  poignant  grief 
see  them  in  the  present  day  plunged 
in  the  greatest  confusion,  and 
threatened  with  the  most  direful 
calamities  resulting  therefrom  ;  and 
I  knowing  that  it  arises  in  the  major 
part  of  them,  from  the  ignorance 
they  are  in  of  the  causes  of  the 
conduct  their  royal  highnesses  have 
hitherto  observed,  and  of  the  plan 
nowr  chalked  out  for  the  greatest 
happiness  of  their  country,  they 
can  do  no  less  than  endeavour  to 
undeceive  them,  in  order  that  its 
execution  may  suffer  no  impedi¬ 
ment  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
testify  to  them  the  sincere  affection 
they  possess  for  them. 

44  They  cannot  consequently 
avoid  manifesting  to  them,  that  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  prince, 
by  the  abdication  of  the  king  his 
father,  took  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  many  provinces  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  all  the  frontier  garrisons 
being  occupied  by  a  great  number 
of  French  troops,  and  more  than 
60,000  men  of  the  same  nation,  si¬ 
tuated  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  many  other 
data  that  no  other  person  could 
possess ;  all  conspired  to  persuade 
them,<  that  being  surrounded  by 


rocks  and  quicksands,  they  had  no 
other  remedy,  but  to  chuse  among 
many  evils,  the  one  that  would  be 
the  least  productive  of  calamity— 
as  such  they  fixed  upon  a  journey 
to  Bayonne. 

44  On  their  royal  highnesses'  ar¬ 
rival  at  Bayonne,  the  prince,  then 
king,  unexpectedly  found  that  the 
king  his  father  had  protested  against 
his  abdication,  pretending  it  had 
not  been  voluntary.  Not  having 
accepted  the  crown  but  in  the  good 
faith  that  the  abdication  was  volun¬ 
tary,  he  had  scarcely  ascertained 
the  existence  of  the  protest,  when 
through  filial  respect  he  restored 
the  crown  ;  and  shortly  after,  the 
king  his  father  renounced  in  his 
name,  and  in  that  of  all  the  dy¬ 
nasty,  in  favour  of  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  in  order  that,  looking 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  he 
should  elect  the  person  and  dynas¬ 
ty  who  are  to  occupy  it  hereafter. 

44  In  this  state  of  things,  their 
royal  highnesses,  considering  the 
situation  they  are  in,  the  critical 
circumstances  of  Spain,  in  which 
all  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitants  in 
favour  of  their  rights,  will  not 
only  be  useless,  but  mournful,  as 
they  would  only  cause  rivers  of 
blood  to  flow,  and  cause  the  loss  at 
least  of  a  great  part  of  the  provin¬ 
ces,  and  of  all  the  ultramarine 
possessions ;  and  reflecting,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  would  be  a  most 
efficacious  remedy  against  so  many 
evils,  for  each  of  their  royal  high¬ 
nesses  to  adhere  by  himself  sepa¬ 
rately  to  the  cession  of  their  rights 
to  the  throne,  already  made  by  the 
king  their  father  ;  reflecting  also, 
that  the  said  emperor  of  the  French 
binds  himself  in  this  case  to  pre. 
serve  the  absolute  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
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and  of  all  ultramarine  possessions, 
without  reserving  to  himself,  or 
dismembering  the  least  part  of  its 
dominions  :  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  property, 
laws,  and  usages,  which  he  secures 
for  the  future,  and  on  a  sound  ba¬ 
sis;  also  the  power  and  prosperity 
of  the  Spanish  nation  Their  royal 
highnesses  believe  they  give  the 
greatest  proof  of  their  generosity, 
love  and  gratitude  for  the  affection 
they  have  experienced  in  sacrificing, 
as  much  as  is  in  their  power,  their 
personal  interest  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country,  adhering  as  they  have 
done,  by  a  particular  agreement,  to 
the  cession  of  their  rights  to  the 
throne,  absolving  all  Spaniards  from 
their  duty  in  this  respect,  and  ex¬ 
horting  them  to  look  to  the  interest 
of  their  country,  remaining,  tran¬ 
quil,  and  expecting  their  happiness 
from  the  sage  disposition  and  power 
of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  by- 
shewing  their  readiness  to  conform 
thereto,  they  will  give  the  prince 
and  the  two  infants  the  greatest 
testimony  of  their  loyalty,  as 
their  royal  highnesses  give  them  of 
their  fatherly  love  and  affection,  by 
giving  up  all  their  rights,  and  for¬ 
getting  their  own  interests  to  make 
them  happy,  which  is  the  soleobject 
of  their  wishes. 

“  I,  THE  PRINCE, 

“  CARLOS. 

“  ANTONIO.” 

Italy . — Tyranny  of  Bonaparte  at 
Home. 

Rome. — His  holiness  persists  still 
in  the  same  disposition  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  concessions,  which 
have  been  required  of  him.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  last  month, 
his  holiness  addressed,  through  his 
secretary  of  state,  the  following 


circular  letter  to  all  the  cardinals 
who  had  received  orders  to  quit 
Rome,  conceived  in  these  terms  : — - 
46  His  holiness,  our  master,  has 
commanded  his  secretary  of  state, 
cardinal  Doria  Pamfila,  to  make 
known  to  your  eminence,  that  his 
heart  has  been  penetrated  with  the 
most  poignant  grief,  on  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  order  given  by  the 
French  general  to  so  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sacred  college,  to  quit 
Rome  within  three  days.  His  ho¬ 
liness,  who  clearly  sees  that  this 
measure  tends  to  overthrow  the 
empire  of  the  church,  since  those 
members  are  removed  from  his  per¬ 
son  who  are  necessary  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  affairs,  and  at  last  his 
minister,  his  vicar,  cannot  in  con¬ 
science  permit  this  departure.  He 
prohibits,  therefore,  every  one  upon 
his  oath  of  obedience  to  remove 
from  Rome,  unless  absolutely  com¬ 
pelled  by  force  :  and  his  holiness 
foreseeing  this  case,  that  after 
having  torn  your  eminence  from 
his  bosom,  you  might  be  left  at  a 
certain  distance  from  Rome,  is  of 
opinion  that  you  should  not  conti¬ 
nue  your  journey,  unless  compul¬ 
sion  should  be  used,  to  the  place 
designated  to  you  ;  in  order  that  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  public  notorie¬ 
ty  that  your  removal  from  the  head 
of  the  church  has  not  been  volun¬ 
tary,  but  from  compulsion.  The 
virtues  of  all  the  individuals  who 
have  received  the  order  to  depart, 
alone  support  the  afflicted  soul  of 
his  holiness,  and  are  a  pledge  to 
him,  that,  according  to  his  exam¬ 
ple,  they  will  support  these  perse¬ 
cutions  with  patience,  and  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  sacred  college, 
far  from  being  weakened,  will  be 
strengthened.” 


Extract 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  Lady  in 
Madrid  to  her  Brother  in  Dublin. 

4 4  Words  cannot  describe  the 
horror  with  which  we  have*  been 
surrounded  since  the  first  of  this 
month  ;  the  approaching  storm  was 
expected,  but  on  the  2d,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  breakfast,  it  broke  otvt 
in  the  most  furious  manner.  Our 
friend  T.  had  provided  a  retreat  at 
his  country-house,  about  six  miles 
distant,  to  which  we  were  to  re¬ 
move  that  very  evening,  but  the 
storm  overtook  us,  and  stopped 
our  journey.  The  thunder  of  the 
artillery  announced  the  beginning 
of  the  business,  and  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  after  the  whole  male  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city  appeared  in  arms; 
wherever  a  French  soldier  was  dis¬ 
covered,  he  was  instantly  cut  down 
or  shot ;  six  of  them  were  put  to 
death  under  our  windows: /the 
scene  wTas  dreadful  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  After  two  or  three  hours' 
carnage,  particularly  in  our  great 
street  called  Alcala,  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  Frenchmen  poured  into 
the  town,  and  in  their  turn  became 
the  assailants ;  our  doors  were  burst 
open  by  the  defeated  populace,  and 
seven  or  eight  of  the  inhabitants 
took  refuge  under  the  couches,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  house;  but 
the  French  soldiers  followed  them, 
and  iri  my  presence  they  most  un¬ 
mercifully  bayoneted  those  who  had 
first  entered  the  room,  where  I  and 
my  children  sat  shivering  with  hor¬ 
ror.  The  presence  of  a  young 
F  rench  officer  protected  us;  and  he 
had  the  humanity  to  continue  in 
the  house  the  entire  of  this  fatal 
day,  to  whom  I  certainly  owe  the 
lives  of  myself  and  children.  All 
night  the  inhabitants  were  forced 
to  illuminate  tlupr  windows,  and 
fifteen  dreadful-looking  fellows  took 


entire  possession  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  house ;  they  soon  broke  open 
the  cellars,  which  they  plundered, 
nor  could  the  presence  of  the 
friendly  officer  I  have  mentioned 
prevent  them.  The  following  morn- 
ing  was  indeed  a  scene  of  horror. 
Almost  every  person  that  passed 
through  the  streets  was  stained  wfith 
blood,  and  the  dead  bodies  lay  in 
heaps  ;  it  was  reported,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  some  truth,  that  Murat, 
the  French  general,  intended  to 
erect  some  works  outside  the  town, 
to  batter  it  to  the  ground,  in  re¬ 
venge  for  the  lives  of  his  soldiers. 
This,  however,  he  abandoned. 
The  next  day,  w  hen  the  tumult  had 
a  little  abated,  F.  and  I  got  some 
articles  of  plate  and  the  books  of 
the  house,  and  through  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  our  French  friend  were 
suffered  to  remove  to  his  residence 
at  Ombro,  where  we  now  are  with 
the  children.  You  shall  hear  from 
me  by  the  first  possible  conveyance. 
The  chance  I  have  of  sending  this 
to  Lisbon  is  but  small,  but  it  may 
possibly  reach  you.’' 

21.  A  decree  was  published  at 
Rome,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
government,  whereby  the  pope  was 
deprived  of  all  his  territory,  be¬ 
cause  his  holiness  refused  to  declare  ' 
war  against  England  at  the  requisi¬ 
tion  of  Bonaparte,  and  under  the 
pretext  that  the  states  of  the  church 
had  been  granted  by  Charlemagne 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  re¬ 
ligion,  and  not  for  the  assistance  of 
heretics.  Against  this  decree  the 
pope  protested. 

Manchester ,  May  25. — In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  rejection  of  the 
bill  for  fixing  the  minimum  of 
wages,  a  very  great  agitation  has 
been  excited  amongst  the  weavers 
in  this  town  and  vicinity.  Yester¬ 
day 
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day  and  this  day  many  thousands 
of  them  assembled  in  a  field  near 
St.  George’s  church,  by  Newton- 
Jane,  and  appointed  delegates  to 
attend  the  magistrates  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  their  grievances,  which 
they  assert  arose  not  so  much  from 
a  scarcity  of  employment,  as  from 
the  unparalleled  reduction  which 
the  prices  of  their  work  have  re¬ 
cently  experienced, insomuch,  that, 
after  labouring  for  six  days,  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours 
per  day,  they  cannot  possibly  earn 
more  than  seven  or  eight  shillings ! 
A  pittance  which  will  not  support 
nature.  Their  employers,  on  the 
contrary,  insist  that,  owing  to  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  higher  prices,  and 
promise  to  increase  them  to  their 
wonted  standard  as  soon  as  the  re¬ 
storation  of  peace  shall  enable  them. 
— Be  this  as  it  may,  a  very  serious 
alarm  has  been  excited.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  this  day  flocked  hither 
from  all  the  circumjacent  town¬ 
ships,  viz. Stockport,  Bolton,  Bury, 
Oldham,  Ashton-under- Line,  Ec- 
cles,  &c.  and  became  so  formida¬ 
ble,  though  certainly  at  first  or¬ 
derly  and  quiet,  that  the  military 
from  the  barracks  (4fh  dragoons) 
were  drawn  out,  and  all  the  volun¬ 
teer  corps  assembled.  The  magis¬ 
trates  repeatedly  requested  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  disperse,  and  used  every 
possible  means  to  appease  them  ; 
but  as  they  persisted  in  their  right 
to  assemble,  and  remained  unmoved 
on  the  field,  the  Riot  Act  was  at 
length  read,  and  the  soldiery  made 
several  apparently  furious  charges, 
merely  with  a  view  to  enforce  com¬ 
pliance,  at  the  same  time  carefully 
avoiding  any  serious  injury.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  forbearance,  how  ¬ 
ever,  the  mob  persevered,  and  eon- 
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siderable  mischief  has  been  done  ; 
one  man  is  killed,  and  many  wound¬ 
ed.  About  20  persons  have  like¬ 
wise  been  apprehended,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison.  The  utmost  con¬ 
sternation  still  (at  eight  o’clock, 
p*  m.)  pervades  the  town,  and  every 
one  dreads  the  result. 

Eleven  o'Clock.  —  u  All  is  quiet; 
but  I  have  been  informed,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  two  men 
have  been  shot,  who  are  since  dead, 
and  several  have  been  wounded  by 
the  swords  of  the  cavalry.  About 
forty  prisoners  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  New  Bailey.” 

On  Saturday  morning  the  house 
of  sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  at  Haves,  in 
Kent,  was  robbed  in  the  following 
extraordinary  manner.  When  miss 
Gibbs,  daughter  of  sir  Vicary, 
awoke  in  the  morning,  she  disco¬ 
vered  that  all  her  clothes  were  taken 
away,  the  quilt  off  the  bed,  and 
every  thing  that  was  portable  in 
the  room.  On  examining  the  pre¬ 
mises,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
robbers  had,  by  tying  some  hurdles 
together,  made  a  ladder,  and  as¬ 
cending  a  colonnade,  which  goes 
round  the  house,  found  easy  access 
to  miss  Gibbs’s  room,  and  made 
off  with  the  property  without  awa¬ 
kening  her.  A  large  stick  was  left 
upon  the  bed. 

Another  Suicide. — The  last  ten 
days  have  perhaps  produced  more 
acts  of  self-destruction  than  has 
rarely  been  heard  of.  There  have 
been  no  less  than  ten  recorded, 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  me¬ 
tropolis  and  its  environs ;  and  the 
eleventh  occurred  on  Saturday 
morning,  in  a  gentleman,  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  of  the  name  of 
Bouvdeu,  who  has  been  in  this 
country  from  a  youth,  and  who 
had  considerable  reputation  as  an 
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artist,  who  shot  himself  with  a 
pistol,  at  four  o’clock  that  morn¬ 
ing.  lie  had  laboured  under  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits  during  the  week, 
and  he  had  spent  the  evening  of 
Friday  with  a  party  of  friends. 
The  landlady  of  the  house,  and  Mr. 
13. ’s  servant,  were  alarmed  by  the 
fatal  report,  and  on  going  into  his 
bed-room,  it  was  perceived  that 
the  ball  had  entered  his  left  ear, 
and  gone  through  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  unfortunate  man  lan¬ 
guished  half  an  hour. 

The  following  mi  pleasing  intelli¬ 
gence  has  been  received  in  town 
from  Liverpool,  in  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  who  arrived  there  from 
Demerara  on  Thursday  last:  6i  I 
am  extremely  sorry  to  inform  you, 
that  the  4th  Wcst-lndia  regiment 
(blacks)  at  Surinam,  have  risen 
upon  their  officers,  and  murdered 
several  of  them.”  The  letter  gives 
no  farther  particulars  of  this  me- 
iancholy  event,  but  goes  on  to 
state,  that  at  the  time  the  writer 
left  Deuiarara,  u  there  was  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  lumber  and  provisions 
from  America,  and  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  there  were  so  many  negroes 
for  sale,  that  a  market  could  not 
be  found  for  them.” 

Paris ,  May  25. — On  Monday 
at  nooir,  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain  arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  and  a  numerous  retinue. 
Fvery  preparation  was  made  for 
their  reception,  under  the  direction 
of  the  prefect  of  the  imperial  pa¬ 
lace,  and  the  inspector  of  the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  crown,  both  of  whom  had 
arrived  at  Fontainebleau  a  few  days 
before,  to  give  the  necessary  orders. 
A  squadron  of  the  horse  chasseurs, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  imperial 
V  ol,  L. 


foot  guards,  had  also  arrived  some 
days  before  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  present  time  of  the  year  is  not 
the  proper  season  for  hunting,  the 
emperor,  who  knows  the  predilec¬ 
tion  of  his  royal  guests  for  this  en¬ 
joyment,  has  sent  the  whole  impe¬ 
rial  hunting  etat  to  Fontainebleau. 
— Their  majesties  reside  in  th« 
apartments  intended  for  the  king 
and  queen  of  Holland,  and  known 
under  the  appellation  of  the  pope’s 
apartments.  It  is  in  the  same  part 
of  the  palace  where  Charles  V- 
lodged  in  1559,  when  he  passed 
through  France  to  quell  the  insur¬ 
rection  at  Ghent. 

The  prince  of  Asturias  and  his 
brother  Don  Carlos,  arrived  on  the 
19th  inst.  at  the  castle  of  Valency, 
belonging  to  the  prince  of  Beneven- 
to,  and  situated  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre,  at  five  leagues  distance 
from  the  town  of  Loreux. 

Several  persons  of  the  first  rank 
rode  to  Fontainebleau  yesterday, 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  king  of 
Spain. 

At  Cardiff  assizes,  which  termi¬ 
nated  on  Saturday  se’nnight,  Wil¬ 
liam  Williams,  aged  ip,  was  tried 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  David 
Williams,  of  Lantrissent,  about 
12  years  of  age,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  peculiar  atrocity.  It 
appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  pri¬ 
soner  and  the  deceased  were  in  ha¬ 
bits  of  intimacy,  and  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  mentioned  to  one  of  his 
playmates,  that  the  prisoner  bad 
been  guilty  of  a  horrid  crime. 
This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  prisoner,  he  threatened  to  kill 
the  boy,  and  throw  his  body  into 
the  river.  The  deceased  resided 
with  his  grandfather,  whose  house 
he  left  on  Sunday  morning,  the  23d 
of  August  last,  and  was  traced  to 
D  *.  fatfija 
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a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  summed  up,  the  jury  shortly  after 
he  remained  playing  with  some  declared  the  prisoner  guilty.  He 
boys  till  about  12  o’clock,  when  heard  his  fate  without  emotion,  but 
the  latter  were  called  to  dinner,  confessed  that  he  was  guilty,  and 


and  the  deceased  returned  home¬ 
ward,  promising  to  meet  his  com¬ 
panions  in  the  evening,  but  was 
never  seen  alive  afterwards.  His 
absence  occasioning  alarm,  search 
was  made,  and  on  the  following 
Tuesday  his  body  was  found  in  a 
ditch,  with  seV'en  wounds  on  the 
neck,  and  one  on  the  belly,  all  of 
which  appeared  to  have  been  in¬ 
dicted  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and 
each  was  stated  to  be  mortal.  On 
the  day  the  body  was  discovered, 
the  prisoner  absconded  ;  but  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  wilful  murder  having  been 
returned  against  him,  a  search  took 
place,  and  the  clothes  he  had  worn 
on  the  Sunday  morning  were  found 
in  his  father’s  house,  with  evident 
marks  of  blood-stains  attempted  to 
be  washed  out.  Pursilit  was  im¬ 
mediately  made  after  him,  and  he 
was  apprehended  at  Gellygare, 
where  he  had  applied  for  work, 
saying  he  had  come  from  Dunbar, 
ry,  a  place  about  sis  or  seven  miles 
distant  from  Lantrissent,  and  had 
been  employed  by  one  Llewellin 
Yorath,  but  having  quarrelled  with 
his  master,  had  quitted  his  service. 
A.  clasp-knife  was  found  upon  him 
when  taken.  In  the  prisoner’s  de¬ 
fence  it  was  stated,  that  be  came 
home  about  twelve  o’clock  on  the 
Sunday,  eat  dinner  with  the  family, 
went  with  them  in  the  evening  to  a 
place  of  worship,  afterwards  vi¬ 
sited  a  young  woman  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  then  returned  home, 
went  to  bed* and  followed  ids  usual 
labour  for  two  succeeding  days, 
during  the  whole  of'vhieh  he -ma¬ 
nifested  the  most  perfect  composure 
of  mind.  The  evidence  having  been 


seemed  penitent.  He  was  executed 
on  Monday  last,  on  the  New  Drop, 
at  Cardiff,  amidst  a  great  concourse 
of  people,  who  assembled  on  the 
occasion. 

Cambridge ,  May 26.- --On  Ihurs- 
day  morning,  about  ten  o’clock,  a 
terrible  fire  broke  out  at  Aldrey,  in 
the  parish  of  Haddenham,  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  which  raged  with  great 
fury  for  several  hours,  and  destroyed 
nine  dwelling-houses,  with  barni 
and  out-buildings  belonging.  Part 
only  of  the  property  was  insured. 
It  was  occasioned  by  a  farmer’s 
son  incautiously  firing  at  a  hawk 
who  was  carrying  off  some  poultry, 
when  part  of  the  wadding  fell  upon 
the  thatch  of  a  barn. 

Lately,  in  digging  into  a  mound 
of  earth  adjoining  the  south  side  of 
the  ruins  of  Tynemouth  Priory,  a 
capacious  cemetery  or  arched  tomb 
was  discovered,  with  several  human 
bones  of  a  large  size,  and  skulls  on 
the  floor.  It  is  not  known  that 
the  place  has  been  opened  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  priory  in  153fl. 
It  is  to  be  converted  into  a  gun¬ 
powder  magazine. 

The  late  admiral  Rainier  has  left 
property  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
250,000/.  and  after  providing  amply 
for  his  near  relations,  he  made  the 
following  bequest : 

u  1  bequeath  one- tenth  part  of 
my  personal  property  to  the  chan- 
cello*;  of  the  exchequer,  for  the 
time  being,  towards  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  generous  bounty 
of  the  national  establishment  of  the 
royal  navv,  in  which  I  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  principal  part  of  the  for- 
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tune  I  now  have,  which  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  my  merit  and  pretensions. ’’ 

An  order  has  been  issued  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  the  royal  ma¬ 
rines  serving  in  the  navy,  as  fol¬ 
lows  25  to  a  ship  of  the  first- 
rate  ;  20  to  a  second-rate  ;  15  to  a 
third-rate  ;  10  to  a  fourth-rate 

and  large  frigates,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  smaller  ships. 


JUNE. 

1.  The  duchess  of  Brunswick’s 
Annuity-bill  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Manchester ,  June  1. - 44  I  am 

sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  nume¬ 
rous  body  of  cotton-weavers,  in 
this  town  and  neighbourhood,  are 
yet  still  dissatisfied  with  the  propo¬ 
sals  which  the  master  manufacturers 
have  agreed  on  at  their  meeting  last 
night  at  the  BulPs-head  inn  here, 
which  is  10  per  cent,  advance  on  all 
kinds  of  cotton  goods  weaving,  to 
take  place  this  day  (June  1),  and 
10  percent,  again  advance,  to  take 
place  the  1st  of  August  next — this 
makes  a  full  20  per  cent,  which  does 
not  meet  the  approbation  of  this 
great  body  of  useful  iaen.  Their 
demands  are,  and  they  do  stand  out 
and  persist  in  having  6s.  8 d.  to  the 
pound  sterling  advance,  an  advance 
which  is  33  l  -3d  per  cent,  so  that 
between  the  manufacturer  andwea- 
ver  there  is  just  13  1  -3d  per  cent. ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  not  any  of  them  will  go  to 
the  loom,  neither  here  nor  in  any 
part  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
upon  a  moderate  calculation,  there 
are  not  less  than  60,000  looms,  in 
the  cotton  trade  only,  standing  still 
in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
twelve  miles.  If  any  ol  them  are  at 
the  shuttle,  parties  rush  into  the 


house,  cellar,  or  garret,  and  take 
it  from  them.  This,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  too  true.  Great  numbers  of 
weavers  walk  in  small  parties  about 
the  streets,  and  in  a  peaceable  man¬ 
ner.  I  am  happy  to  say  all  is  quiet. 
— Past  10  o  clock,  Wednesday 
night,  June  1.’’ 

We  are  sorry  to  learn,  that  on 
Monday  last,  the  market  day  at 
Rochdale,  12  miles  from  Manches¬ 
ter,  a  tumult  took  place  amongst  a 
number  of  working  weavers,  seve¬ 
ral  of  whom  were  apprehended  and 
committed  to  the  New  Prison.  The 
mob,  however,  in  the  evening,  re¬ 
leased  the  prisoners,  and  set  fire  to 
the  gaol,  which  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

2.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
bill  from  the  weavers  of  Manches¬ 
ter 

44  To  the  Public  in  general ,  and  la 

the  Cotton  Manufacturers  and 

Weavers . 

44  A  number  of  hand-bills  have 
been  printed  and  circulated,  pur¬ 
porting  that  an  agreement  has  taken 
place  betwixt  the  masters  and  wea- 
wers  : — This  is  to  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  the  persons  who  signed 
such  an  agreement  (if  any)  were 
not  authorised  in*  any  respect,  on 
the  part  of  the  weavers,  to  do  so, 
and  we  declare  the  same  null  and 
void  ;  and  that  nothing  less  than  six 
shillings  and  eight-pence  in  the 
pound  (being  one-third  in  advance 
upon  ouf.  presept  wages)  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  support ;  and  all 
manufacturers  that  will  give  the 
above  advance,  their  weavers  will 
immediately  go  to  work  ;  that  all 
goods  that  may  be  taken  in  from 
the  data  hereof,  shall  be  paid  for  by 
the  yard,  according  to  its  length, 
breadth,  and  strength,  and  a-  list  of 
the  prices  will  be  prepared  for  the 
1)  2  ipc 
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use  of  the  public  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

44  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  weavers, 
44  M.  M  OURAY.” 
64  Manchester,  June  2,  1808.” 

3.  Ireland. - A  most  daring 

attack  has  recently  been  made  by 
the  Thrashers  on  a  respectable  gen¬ 
tleman  near  Ballvnamore,  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon.  After  ha¬ 
ving  forced  their  way  into  the  house 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
usual  oath  was  tendered  to  him, 
which  he  refusing  to  take,  one  of 
the  villains  exhibited  to  his  asto¬ 
nished  eyes  a  dreadful  machine  in 
the  form  of  a  wool-card,  filled  with 
crooked  iron  spikes,  and  a  weighty 
hammer,  ready  to  infix  them  in  his 
back  at  one  blow’.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  this  horrid  pre¬ 
paration  produced  his  immediate 
compliance  to  their  demand,  and 
they  then  swore  him  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms:—6*  1st,  That  he  should 
not  purchase  tithes,  except  from  a 
minister ;  2dly,  That  he  should  pay 
only  the  old  dues  to  the  Roman 
clergy  ;  3dly,  That  he  should  not 
give  evidence  against  a  Thrasher  in 
the  court  of  justice;  4thly,  That 
he  would  be  faithful,  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  captain  Thrasher/’ 
On  the  next  morning  he  surrender- 
ed  himself,  and  gave  an  account  (o 
lord  Ash  town,  who  immediately  ap¬ 
prehended  several  of  the  miscreants, 
and  lodged  them  in  gaol. 

Madrid ,  June  3.-— This  day  was 
published,  in  the  name  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  of  France,  See, 
a  proclamation  to  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion.  The  following  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  more  important  pas¬ 
sages  : 

66  Spaniards  l  after  a  long  linger¬ 
ing  disease,  your  nation  sunk  into 
decay.  I  have  see**  your  sufferings'; 


I  will  relieve  them.  Your  great¬ 
ness  makes  a  part  of  mine. 

66  Your  princes  have  ceded  to 
me  all  their  rights  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  I  Will  not  reign  over  your 
provinces,  but  I  will  acquire  an 
eternal  right  to  the  love  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  your  posterity. 

44  Your  monarchy  is  old  ;  it  must 
be  renovated,  that  you  may  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  renovation,  which 
shall  not  be  purchased  by  civil  war 
or  desolation. 

66  Spaniards  !  I  have  convened 
a  general  assembly  of  the  deputies 
of  your  provinces  and  towns,  that 
I  may  know  your  desires  and 
wants. 

66  1  shall  lay  down  my  rights, 
and  place  your  illustrious  crown 
upon  the  head  of  one  who  resem¬ 
bles  me;  securing  you  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  will  unite  the  salutary 
power  of  the  sovereign  with  the  li¬ 
berties  and  rights  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  It  is  my  will,  that  my  me¬ 
mory  shall  be  blessed  by  your  latest 
posterity,  and  that  they  shall  say-— 
he  was  the  restorer  of  our  country 

44  Given  at  Bayonne,  2oth  May, 
1808.” 

By  virtue  of  a  mandate  of  his 
imperial  and  royal  highness  the 
grand  duke  of  Berg,  dated  the  22d 
instant,  the  existing  commission  of 
consolidation  of  the  royal  Valex  is 
abolished.  The  commission  is  in 
future  to  be  composed  of  the  pre¬ 
sident  of  government,  of  the  su¬ 
preme  council  of  Castile,  two  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  same  council,  a  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
and  ©f  the  council  of  the  factory, 
arid  a  secretary.  The  functions  in¬ 
trusted  to  this  commission  are  to  se¬ 
cularize  and  sell,  as  far  as  is  Requi¬ 
site,  the  church  lauds,  and  to  dis¬ 
patch  all  other  pressing  business. 
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His  imperial  highness  has  nomi¬ 
nated  colonel  Cabarrus  to  be  in- 
tendant-general  in  chief  of  the  con- 
solida  ioi  of  the  royal  Vales ,  with 
the  t. tie  of  master  of  the  accounts, 
and  the  functions  of  minister  of  the 
•  commission  of  the  government. 

4.  Saturday  was  the  anniversary 
of  his  majesty’s  birth-day,  which 
completed  his  70th  year;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  his  eye-sight,  his 
general  health  is  as  good  as  it  has 
been  at  any  period  of  his  reign. 

The  morning  was  ushered  in 
with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  at 
noon  the  Park  and  Tower  guns 
were  fired. 

Their  majesties  received  the  ju¬ 
nior  part  of  the  royal  family  at 
Buckingham-house  in  the  morning, 
where  they  breakfasted,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  their  royal  parents  on 
the  return  of  the  day.  Soon  after 
one  o’clock,  the  queen  and  the  prin¬ 
cesses  prepared  to  leave  Bucking¬ 
ham-house,  and  they  arrived  at  St. 
James’s  at  a  quarter  past  two,  es¬ 
corted  by  a  party  of  life-guards. 
Her  majesty  was  ushered  into  the 
council-chamber  by  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Portland,  with  whom  she 
conversed  for  some  time.  The 
princesses  formed,  as  usual,  on  the 
left  of  the  queen,  agreeably  to  se¬ 
niority.  The  lord  -  chamberlain 
waved  his  wand  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  ode,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  sir  W.  Parsons. 

Inland  Promissory  AV«....Mr. 
Huskisson  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  circulation 
of  inland  promissory  notes,  and 
bills  of  exchange  of  small  value, 
lie  observed,  that  notes  were  issaed 
under  twenty  shillings  in  the  pot¬ 
teries  and  other  manufactories,  and 
in  the  collieries,  some  of  which  were 
now  taken  and  of  no  value,  and 


the  existing  act  did  not  empower 
the  olfenders  to  be  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  and  many  of  them  wer* 
forged.  He  therefore  moved  44  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain 
the  negociation  of  promissory  notes, 
or  bills  of  exchange,  under  twenty 
shillings,  in  that  part  of  Great-Bri- 
tain  called  England. ”  After  a  few 
words  from  sir  J. Newport  and  Mr. 
Parnel,  the  motion  was  put  and 
agreed  to. 

The  old  accustomed  pastime  of 
Green -meeting,  was  revived  on  Sa¬ 
turday  se’nnight  at  New  Morton, 
in  the  parish  of  Ellesmere,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  where  the  largest  assemblage 
of  persons  met  that  was  ever  known 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
first  dance  was  taken  by  Mr.  N. 
Davies,  gent,  (who  is  now  in  his 
93d  year),  with  all  the  hilarity  of  a 
youth  of  16  ;  after  the  meeting 
broke  up,  he  attended  his  fair  part¬ 
ner  to  her  home,  and  enjoyed  her 
company  many  a  happy  hour  till 
the  moon  reminded  him  of  return¬ 
ing  to  his  home.  ' 

General  Milhaud,  who  commands 
at  Hanover,  has  received  from  Buo¬ 
naparte  the  title  of  count,  and  a 
pension  for  life  of  30,000  francs. 
Similar  favours  have  been  conferred 
cn  numerous  other  French  gene¬ 
rals.  ' 

Shocking  Murder.  —  Early  on 
Thursday,  as  a  man  was  going  to 
attend  some  cows  in  a  field  at  the 
back  of  the  Queen’s-head  and  Ar¬ 
tichoke  public-house,  leading  to 
Camden-town,  he  found  a  man, 
genteelly  dressed,  who  appeared  to 
have  been  shot.  lie  proved  to  be 
a  Mr.  Joachim,  of  Prat t-pl ace, 
Camden-town.  In  the  afternoon, 
he  went  to  visit  Mr.  Moss,  who 
resides  at  Cumberland-place,  Lis- 
sou -green,  and  received, some  mo. 
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ney.  When  he  left  Mr.  Moss,  he 
said  he  was  going  to  Salisbury- 
place,  where  he  stopped  to  see 
some  persons  play  at  skittles  till  a 
late  hour.  It  is  supposed  Mr.  Joa¬ 
chim  was  attacked  by  robbers,  and 
that  he,  being  a  resolute  man,  had 
resisted  their  attack.  In  corrobo¬ 
ration  of  this,  his  stick  was  found 
with  some  large  marks  upon  it,  as 
if  it  had  given  some  violent  blows. 
His  watch  was  stolen,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  he  had  bank-notes  about 
him  to  the  amount  of  \00l.  of  which 
it  is  conjectured  the  villains  had  by 
some  means  had  information.  On 
Thursday  a  surgeon  opened  the 
body,  and  found  that  a  large  bullet 
had  entered  the  left  side,  through 
the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs,  and  passed 
through  his  heart. 

Friday,  an  inquest  was  held  at  the 
Southampton- Arms,  Camden-town, 
on  the  body.  The  evidence  went 
chiefly  to  establish  the  fact  of  the 
murder,  but  did  not  differ  very 
materially  from  the  circumstances 
already  stated.  His  pockets  were 
rifled/  and  his  money  was  taken 
away,  but  his  pocket-book,  with 
some  notes  and  drafts,  remained  in 
his  pocket.  On  the  whole  evidence 
adduced,  the  jury  found  themselves 
justified  in  bringing  a  verdict  of 
u  Wilful  murder  against  some  per¬ 
son  or  persons  unknown  but  at 
present  we  understand  there  is  no 
clue  whatever  to  lead  to  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  villainy.  In  ^some  re¬ 
spects  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  gen¬ 
tleman  reminds  us  of  that  of  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Steele,  and  may 
be  as  long  in  coming  to  a  discovery. 

Manchester ,  June  5.-—  I  he  re¬ 
port,  mentioned  in  my  last,  of  the 
prison  at  Rochdale  having  been 
burnt,  is  but  too  true.  The  mob, 
in  order  to  release  some  of  their 


confederates,  broke  into  and  ac* 
tually  set  fire  to  the  building.  Fur¬ 
ther  mischief  would  probably  have 
been  effected,  had  not  a  detach, 
mentof  dragoons  from  Manchester, 
and  the  Halifax  volunteers,  arrived 
in  time  to  prevent  it.  Several  per¬ 
sons  are  in  custody,  charged  with 
riotous  proceedings  in  Rochdale 
and  its  vicinity.  At  Oldham  also 
some  injury  has  been  done  to  fac¬ 
tories  and  dwellings,  such  as  break¬ 
ing  windows,  &c. 

Soldiers  are  pouring  into  Man¬ 
chester  from  all  quarters,  though 
the  town  is  perfectly  tranquil  ; 
three  regiments,  one  of  cavalry  and 
two  of  infantry,  are  expected  in  a 
day  or  two.  1  pity  the  publicans, 
who  are  likely  to  be  severe  sufferers 
on  this  occasion. 

A  special  commission  is  expected 
to  be  appointed  for  trying  the  pri¬ 
soners,  in  order  to  make  a  striking 
and  speedy  example  of  the  guilty. 

7.  Yesterday  the  magistrates  had 
information  where  the  committee  of 
the  weavers  had  assembled ;  the 
constables,  with  three  companies  of 
the  West  York  militia,  went  and 
surrounded  a  house  (sign  of  the 
Plasterer’s  arms)  in  Newton-street, 
Ancot-strcct,  in  this  town,  in  which 
they  took  37  men,  with  a  large 
bundle  of  papers.  Some  of  the 
men  were  dismissed,  as  not  having 
any  connection  with  the  weavers. 
There  are  about  twenty  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  kept  in  the  New  Bayley  prison, 
to  be  examined  in  a  day  or  (wo. 
The  magistrates  have  all  this  day 
been  very  busy  in  looking  over  these 
papers,  and  to  make  such  arrange¬ 
ment  as  may  appear  necessary. 

'I  he  town  appears  very  quiet,  and 
many  of  the  weavers  are  content¬ 
edly  taking  their  work  again.  This 
morning  I  was  informed,  by  a 
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friend  from  Bolton,  that  yesterday 
at  noon  there  assembled  many 
weavers,  but  the  two  troops  of 
cavalry  that  are  stationed  there 
soon  dispersed  them  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  pursuing  several  of  them  for 
three  or  four  miles  upon  the  moor, 

which  is  close  by  the  town - P.  S. 

I  am  this  moment  by  authority  in¬ 
formed,  that  information  has  been 
given  to  the  magistrates  of  this 
place,  of  there  being  an  intention 
of  some  of  the  weavers  to  meet  at 
a  place  called  White  Moss,  a  few 
miles  from  Manchester.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  doubt  of  their  being 
soon  dispersed,  as  there  is  every 
exertion  made  according  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  times. 

A  shocking  circumstance  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  on  Wednesday  se’nnight : 
Mr  Webb,  of  Moseley,  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  the  preceding  Sunday  to  an 
amiable  young  lady  of  that  place; 
and  only  a  few  hours  after,  he  as¬ 
tonished  the  family  with  symptoms 
of  insanity.  In  this  sad  state,  he 
on  Wednesday  destroyed  several 
sheep,  and  obtained  a  pair  of  loaded 
pistols,  with  which  be  alarmed  the 
neighbourhood  by  threatening  to 
fire  upon  many  persons.  He  next 
got  possession  of  a  razor,  and, 
dreadful  to  relate,  he  first  cut  his 
"wife's  "throat,  and  then  his  own; 
almost  every  person  who  attempted 
to  secure  him  was  wounded.  Nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  his  wife  are  expected 
to  recover. 

Last  week  as  the  carriage  of  sir 
Thomas  Gooch  was  travelling  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Suffolk, 
with  four  post-horses,  near  the  1.5- 
milc  stone,  it  overtook  a  cart,  in 
which  were  Mr.  Mead,  a  farmer,  of 
Bassilden,  his  wife,  and  a  female 
Acquaintance.  The  post-lads  wish- 
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ing  to  pass  the  cart,  called  out  in  a 
manner  that  frightened  Mr.  Mead’s 
horse,  insomuch  that  he  became 
ungovernable  ;  they  still  persevered 
in  following  his  cart,  and  kept  up 
the  same  noise;  the  dreadful  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  just  as  the  car¬ 
riage  was  passing  the  cart,  Mr. 
Mead’s  horse  sprang  out  of  the 
road,  threw  the  cart  over*  and  pre- 
cipitated  all  the  passengers  directly 
under  the  wheels  of  the  carriage, 
which  passed  over  the  head  of  Mr. 
Mead,  and  the  breast  of  his  wife  ; 
they  received  so  severe  an  injury, 
that  a  few  minutes  after  being  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Nag’s  Head,  Brook- 
street,  they  both  expired,  leaving  a 
family  of  nine  children  to  lament 
their  melancholy  fate. 

America.  Fire  at  Trinidad .— 
We  have  been  favoured  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dreadful  and  exten¬ 
sive  conflagration  of  the  town  of 
Port  d’Espagne,  in  the  ill-fated 
island  of  Trinidad,  where  every 
house  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  fire  began  at  a  chemist’s  shop 
in  Frcderick-street,  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  24th 
of  March  ;  by  eleven  o’clock  that 
street  was  consumed,  and  before 
twelve  the  whole  front  of  the  town 
was  burnt,  extending  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  old  Ordnance-yard  in  the 
east,  down  to  Unwin’s-corner  in 
the  west,  excepting  the  commissary-  . 
general’s  house  and  stores,  Mackin. 
tosh’s  and  Ciprian’s  brick  buildings, 
which  are  opposite  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  and  -which  were  saved  by  „ 
knocking  down  the  wooden  build¬ 
ings  at  each  end.  From  Unwin’s- 
corner,  the  fire  extended  up  to  the 
new  buildings  owned  by  i)r.  \\  il- 
liams  and  others,  to  the  north  of 
Brunswick-squace,  from  whence  it 
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ran  up  obliquely  to  the  end  of  St. 
Ann’s-street,  and  to  the  market¬ 
place  in  the  east,  where  it  stopped. 
This  describes  the  circumference  of 
this  dreadful  conflagration  ;  within 
which  there  is  not  a  house  standing. 
Such  was  the  rapidity  of  the  flames, 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  with 
difficulty  escaped  with  their  lives. 
The  consequences  that  must  ensue 
from  the  dreadful  havock  made  by 
this  fire  are  at  this  time  (April  3d) 
almost  incalculable.  It  is  said  that 
1500  houses  are  consumed,  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  furniture  and  stores 
of  merchandize,  supposed  to  be 
the  value  of  one  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  and  that  10,000  people 
are  without  houses,  beds,  clothes, 
and  food. 

Some  time  last  year  a  young  man 
at  Lochside,  in  the  parish  of  Blair¬ 
gowrie,  Scotland,  having  shot  at 
and  wounded  a  young  otter,  carried 
it  home,  where  it  soon  recovered, 
and  has  now  become  as  tame  as  a 
lap-dog.  It  follows  the  young  man 
wherever  he  desires  it,  and  obeys 
his  commands  with  punctuality. 
Lately  it  has  been  in  the  practice 
of  accompanying  him  to  (he  loch 
and  rivers  in  the  neighbourlfood, 
where  it  dives  for  fish,  brings  them 
to  land,  leaves  them  with  its  keep¬ 
er,  and  returns  in  search  of  more. 

Social  Suicide l — A  letter  from 
Charleston,  (America)  dated  March 
21,  states  as  follows  : 

“  La!st  night  a  fellow  belonging 
to  Major  Rouse,  and  a  wench,  his 
wife,  belonging  to  Mrs.  D’Azeve- 
da,  put  an  end  to  their  existence 
by  strangling  themselves  with  ropes. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  fellow,  who 
was  about  to  go  into  the  country 
for  some  time,  anticipated  some  iu- 
fldelity  in  his  wife  during  his  ab¬ 
sence,  as  he  had  been  heard  to  ex- 
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press  himself  to  that  effect.  Soon, 
er,  as  it  appears,  than  labour  un¬ 
der  the  tortures  of  jealousy,  he 
formed  the  dreadful  resolution  of 
committing  suicide,  and  had  influ¬ 
ence  enough  over  his  wife  to  prevail 
on  her  to  quit  the  world  with  him. 
From  the  situation  in  which  the 
wench  was  found  sitting,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  the  fellow  had  assisted  in  her 
death  before  he  proceeded  in  the 
execution  of  himself.  The  hands 
of  both  were  at  liberty,  so  there  is 
no  room  to  suppose  that  either  had 
not  consented  to  die.  They  evi¬ 
dently  had  been  drinking,  as  two 
empty  bottles  were  found  near  them, 
both  of  which  had  contained  bran¬ 
dy/’ 

France.  Parist  June  10. — In  the 
Moniteur  is  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  Bayonne,  dated  the  4th 
instant: — uThe  day  before  yester¬ 
day  his  majesty  received  at  his  le¬ 
vee  the  deputation  of  the  grandees 
of  Spain,  and  had  a  very  long  con¬ 
ference  with  them.” 

From  Madrid  we  learn  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  under  the  date  of  the  30th 
of  May : 

u  Yesterday  the  council  of  Cas¬ 
tile  held  an  extraordinary  assembly, 
in  pursuance  of  a  command  com¬ 
municated  by  their  excellencies  Don 
Sebastian  Pinucla  and  Don  Arias 
Mon,  the  seniors  of  the  council  : 

6‘  Sir,  his  royal  highness  the 
grand  duke  of  Berg,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  commands 
that  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of.  to-morrow,  the  30th  of  May, 
the  council  do  assemble,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  a 
decree  and  a  proclamation  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
king  ol'Italy,  and  protector  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  Rhine. 

u  in  this  decree  it  has  pleased 
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his  imperial  and  royal  majesty,  by 
virtue  of  the  rights  to  the  crown  of 
Spaiu  which  have  been  ceded  to 
him,  to  inform  the  council  of  Cas¬ 
tile  of  the  measures  which  he 
has  taken  in  order  to  fix  the  basis 
for  the  new  government  of  the 
kingdom.  His  majesty  commands 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  highness 
the  grand  duke  of  Berg  shall  conti¬ 
nue  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  lieute¬ 
nant-general  pf  the  kingdom;  and 
he  requires  the  council  of  Castile  to 
publish  and  affix  the  said  imperial 
decree,  that  no  one  may  pretend 
ignorance  of  the  same. 

Pursuant  to  this,  and  an  ex¬ 
press  command  from  his  serene 
highness  the  lieutenant-general,  I 
give  your  excellency  notice,  that 
the  court  will  assemble  to-morrow 
morning  early/’ 

The  imperial  decree  itself  was  to 
the  following  efifect: 

61  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the 
French,  king  of  Italy,  protector  of 
the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  &c. 

<c  The  king  and  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Spain  having  ceded  their 
right  to  the  crown,  as  is  known  by 
their  treaties  of  the  5th  and  10th  of 
May,  and  by  their  proclamations 
published  by  the  junta  and  the 
council  of  Castile,  we  have  decreed, 
and  do  decree,  ordered  and  do  or¬ 
der  as  follows  : 

Art.  l.  The  assembly  of  the 
notables,  which  has  already  been 
convened  by  the  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  shall  be  held  on 
the  15th  of  June  at  Bayonne.  The 
deputies  shall  be  charged  with  the 
sentiments,  desires,  and  complaints 
of  those  they  represent ;  and  also 
with  full  power  to  fix  the  basis  of  the 
new  government  for  the  kingdom. 

u  2.  Our  cousin,  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg,  shall  continue  to  fulfil 


the  functions  of  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom. 

u  3.  The  ministers,  the  council 
of  state,  the  council  of  Castile,  and 
all  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military- 
authorities  are,  as  far  as  is  requi¬ 
site,  confirmed.  Justice  shall  be 
administered  under  the  same  forms, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
usual. 

u  4.  The  council  of  Castile  is 
charged  with  the  publication  of  this 
decree,  and  with  the  affixing  it  on 
all  places  where  it  may  be  necessa¬ 
ry,  that  no  one  may  pretend  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  same. 

u  Given  at  our  imperial  royal 
palace  at  Bayonne,  the  25th 
of  May,  1808. 

(Signed)  “  NAPOLEON.” 
Extract  from  the  Oviedo  Gazette,  of 
the  1 1  th  of  J line. 

The  governor  of  Carthagena, 
who  has  received  orders  to  give  up 
the  place  to  the  French,  and  was 
about  to  execute  them,  experienced 
the  same  faie  as  Alvala.  The  Al¬ 
mighty,  who  watches  over  the  lives 
of  the  innocent,  and  who  regards 
his  loyal  and  catholic  people  with 
an  eye  of  compassiou,  ordained 
that  on  the  approach  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  squadron  to  this  port,  with 
8000  French  troops  for  disembark¬ 
ation,  it  should  fall  in  with  one  be¬ 
longing  to  the  mighty  island  of  the 
ocean.  The  latter  came  up  with, 
attacked,  and  defeated  them  ;  two 
of  their  frigates  and  all  their  trans¬ 
ports  were  sunk,  and  two  ships  v)f 
the  line  which  remained  were  board¬ 
ed,  and  their  crews  put  to  the 
sword.  The  English  lost  two  fri¬ 
gates,  and  received  some  damage  in 
the  other  ships,  fho  engagement 
took  place  between  Alicant  and 
Carthagena  on  the  24th  of  last 
month,  and  lasted  two  days. 

“  A 
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<c  A  French  ship  having  on  board 
arms,  stores,  and  money  for  Car- 
thagcna,  believing  that  port  still  in 
possession  of  the  French  party, 
entered  it  on  the  28th ^  and  was  im¬ 
mediately  compelled  to  strike. 

44  The  Andalusians  have  fortified 
the  Sierra  Morena  with  artillery.” 

The  whole  province  of  Arragon 
is  stated  to  be  in  a  situation  of  the 
greatest  ferment.  The  Duke  de 
iTnfantado  is  believed  to  have  in¬ 
dignantly  rejected  the  proposition 
of  going  to  Bayonne  to  humble  him¬ 
self  at  the  feet  of  Bonaparte. 

The  per  centage  due  to  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer,  on  the  net  revenue  of  the 
Post-office  beyond  240,000/.  from 
the  5th  of  April,  1793,  to  the  5th 
of  Jan.  1808,  deducting  the  pro¬ 
duce  arising  from  increased  post¬ 
age  and  restriction  in  franking  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  at  which 
they  were  severally  taken),  and 
also  the  sum  of  3,000/.  a  year  re¬ 
ceived  during  that  period,  amounts 
to  69,347/.  5s .  4 d. 

Mr.  Hammond,  formerly  pilot  of 
the  Saturn,  (a  person  well  known 
in  this  neighbourhood)  has  been 
arrested  in  France  as  a  spy,  and 
shot,  by  order  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment.  Other  accounts  state, 
that  he  was  beheaded,  and  his  body 
dragged  round  the  town,  the  name 
of  which  is  not  mentioned.  He 
had  been  sent  from  the  Saturn,  on 
board  I’Aigle,  captain  Wolfe,  to 
reconnoitre  the  French  coast,  and 
landed  at  a  port  near  L’Orient ;  he 
had  been  on  shore  twelve  days,  and 
was  preparing  t©  come  off  in  a  boat, 
when  he  was  arrested  by  tw  o  cus¬ 
tom-house  officers.  He  received  a 
pension  of  50/.  per  annum  from 
our  government,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  obtained  some  time  since, 
by  landing  on  the  enemy’s  coast. 


He  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but 
had  been  many  years  in  our  service, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  had  more 
than  once  risked  his  life,  by  making 
incursions  into  France,  and  return¬ 
ing  in  an  open  boat  to  our  ships 
off  the  coast. 

An  extraordinary  >  Case.  —  For 
some  time  past,  a  sow  pig,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Tudor,  of  Leo¬ 
minster,  has  been  increasing  in 
bulk,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
breeding;  but  not  farrowing  with¬ 
in  the  usual  time  after  she  was  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  enlarging,  and  daily 
increasing  in  bulk,  Mr.  Tudor  sus¬ 
pected  that  she  was  not  breeding, 
and  consulted  a  medical  gentleman, 
who,  upon  viewing  the  animal, 
pronounced  that  her  complaint  was 
the  dropsy ;  and  last  week,  the  sow, 
under  the  direction  of  an  eminent 
surgeon,  was  tapped,  and  full  16 
gallons  of  water  was  taken  from 
her,  and  she  is  now  recovering. 

Manchester ,  June  11.- — We  la¬ 
ment  that  the  refractory  spirit 
amongst  the  weavers  in  this  town 
and  neighbourhood  still  exists.  It 
has  been  continued  by  acts  of  the 
most  oppressive  kind  towards  their 
fellow  workmen  who  have  been 
inclined  to  follow  their  employ¬ 
ment.  From  these,  besides  taking 
away  their  shuttles,  their  pieces 
have,  in  several  instances,  been 
cut.  To  prevent  such  daring  out¬ 
rages,  the  military  have  patrolled 
for  several  miles  on  the  different 
avenues  to  the  town,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  industrious  and 
well-disposed  workmen. — That  the 
weavers  are  as  a  body,  a  loyal 
people,  we  cannot  doubt;  but  it 
seems  certain  that  artful  agents 
amongst  them  have  mixed  political 
sentiments  with  their  claims,  and 
have  thus  been  the  cause  of  conti¬ 
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suing  a  temper  that  seems  to  rise 
in  its  demands,  as  the  manufactu¬ 
rers  offer  conciliation.  May  they 
see  their  error,  and  return  to  their 
true  interest !  Could  the  govern¬ 
ment  suffer  itself  to  be  forced  by 
violence  into  particular  measures, 
there  would  be  a  proof  of  its  in¬ 
efficiency,  and  that  it  could  not 
afford  protection  to  peaceable  sub¬ 
jects.  Such  attempts  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  resisted  by  force. 

King’s  Bench,  June  11. 

The  King  v.  Governor  Picton . 

This  cause  came  on  again  to  be 
tried  this  day,  and  occupied  the 
court  (which  was  extremely  crowd¬ 
ed  the  whole  day),  from  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  eight 
at  night. 

Mr.  Garrow,  in  stating  the  case 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  ob¬ 
served,  that  as  the  evidence  which 
he  was  again  about  to  adduce  in 
support  of  this  prosecution,  had 
been  already  fully  laid  before  the 
public,  he  had  no  matter  of  novelty 
to  state  to  the  jury  ;  and  whatever 
might  be  the  personal  feelings  on 
the  other  side,  he  protested  for  him¬ 
self,  that  out  of  this  case  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  defendant,  and  had 
no  other  view  but  wishing  justice 
might  be  done  to  all  parties,  deter¬ 
mined  on  his  part  to  do  his  duty  to 
the  public.  The  horrid  barbarities 
charged  against  this  defendant  were 
such  as  had  never  before  been  char¬ 
ged  against  any  British  governor, 
that  of  cruelly  torturing  a  female 
of  the  tender  age  of  fourteen  years. 
He  then  stated,  that  in  the  year 
3  801  the  island  of  Trinidad  was 
ceded  to  the  British  forces,  under 
general  sir  Ralph  Abercromby, 
when  the  defendant  was  appointed 
governor  of  that  island,  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  people  of  the 


island  were  to  be  governed  by  their 
own,  namely,  the  Spanish  laws,  un¬ 
til  his  majesty’s  pleasure  should  be 
known,  it  was  the  custom  of  that 
country  that  persons  should  marry 
at  an  early  age;  and  the  unhappy 
female,  who  gave  rise  to  this  pro¬ 
secution,  (Louisa  Calderon,)  had 
been  contracted  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Pedro  Lewis;  but  by  the 
artifices  of  his  servant  Carlos  Gon- 
salez,  she  was  by  Kim  seduced,  and 
he  afterwards  robbed  his  master  of 
2000  ducats.  The  robber  escaped, 
but  the  girl  was  taken  up,  and  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  to  the  governor, 
to  permit  torture  to  be  inflicted,  in 
order  to  compel  her  to  confess  what 
she  knew  of  the  facts.  The  manner 
in  which  this  torture  was  inflicted, 
he  should  abstain  from  describing, 
but  the  jury  would  have  the  pain  to 
hear  it  described  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  sufferer  herself,  corroborated 
by  other  evidence.  Before  inflicting 
the  torture,  it  was  necessary  how¬ 
ever  to  show  that  the  defendant,  a 
British  governor,  had  consented  to 
it.  In  answer  to  this,  it  was  said, 
that  the  defendant  was  authorized, 
by  the  law  of  Spain  in  such  cases ; 
but  in  reply  to  this,  he  should  show 
that  no  such  law  existed  in  the 
Spanish  code,  that  no  Spanish  go* 
vernor  could  have  inflicted  such  a 
punishment,  and  that  it  was  re¬ 
served  for  governor  Picton  to  be 
the  first  to  introduce  torture  into 
that  island,  which  by  the  Spanish 
laws  could  only  be  resorted  to  in 
cases  of  withcraft,  and  Louisa  Cal¬ 
deron  was  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind  ever  known  in  that  island, 
where  torture  was  inflicted  for  a 
different  crp^.  If,  however,  some¬ 
thing  should  be  shown  on  the  other 
side,  from  the  old  Spanish  boohs, 
recognising  torture  in  such  cases, 
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lie  would  show,  on  the  contrary, 
that  such  laws  were  obsolete,  and 
that  this,  and  this  only,  was  the  one 
solitary  case  where  torture  had  ever 
been  inflicted,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
repeat  that  it  was  first  introduced 
by  a  British  governor;  and  he 
should  further  contend,  that  from 
the  introduction  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  all  such  laws,  if  they  ever 
did  exist,  must  cease,  and  be  wholly 
void  and  nugatory. 

Louisa  Calderon  was  then  exa¬ 
mined,  and  described  the  manner  in 
which  the  torture  was  inflicted,  in 
nearly  the  same  way  she  had  done 
on  the  former  trial,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  she  now  gave  her  evidence 
in  the  English  language,  with  much 
fluency  and  correctHess.  Having 
described  the  pike  on  which  she 
stood,  suspended  by  a  rope  and 
pulley  from  the  ceiling,  her  faint¬ 
ing,  &c.  &c.  she  further  stated,  that 
the  persons  present  were  Begerot, 
the  judge,  who  first  applied  to  the 
governor  for  the  order  to  torture ; 
de  Castro,  the  escribado,  or  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  judge;  and  Ralpho 
Shando,  the  alguazil  or  constable. 
She  also  stated,  that  when  brought 
before  the  governor,  he  said  if  she 
did  not  declare  who  had  got  the 
money,  he  would  make  the  hang¬ 
man  pass  his  hands  over  her. 

Ralpho  Shando  corroborated  her 
statement. 

The  order  for  applying  the  tor¬ 
ture  was  then  produced,  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  words  following: — 

ii  Appliquez  la  question  *  d  Louisa 
Qaldqronu” 

(Signed)  The  Governor. 

Mr.  Dallas,  instating  the  case  of 
the  defendant,  admitted  the  facts 
to  have  been  fully  proved;  but  the 


jury  were  to  recollect,  that  the  idea 
of  applying  the  torture  did  not  ori¬ 
ginate  with  governor  Picton,  but 
with  the  judge  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  its  severity,  he  had 
nothing  to  say,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
collected  that  the  prosecutrix  was 
accused  of  a  crime  which,  in  this 
country,  would  be  considered  a  ca¬ 
pital  offence,  and  lead  to  an  igno¬ 
minious  execution.  In  order  that 
the  jury  might,  judge  rightly  of  the 
case,  it  was  necessary  they  should 
see  and  understand  what  the  charge 
truly  was.  It  was  not  for  causing 
Louisa  Calderon  to  be  cruelly  tor¬ 
tured,  but  giving  an  order  that  tor¬ 
ture  should  be  applied.  He  did 
not,  however,  mean  to  say,  that  if 
his  conduct  was  illegal,  he  was  not 
by  the  laws,  and  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  answerable;  but  the  im¬ 
prisonment  and  severe  treatment 
were  not  applicable  to  him,  unless 
the  governor  was  to  be  considered 
as  the  gaoler  and  executioner.  The 
only  point,  therefore,  which  the 
jury  had  to  try  was,  whether  go¬ 
vernor  Picton  had  ordered  the  tor¬ 
ture  to  be  applied  unlawfully  and 
maliciously,  or  otherwise ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  malice  might  be  of  course 
inferred,  if  the  thing  was  done  ille¬ 
gally.  If  the  law  was  in  existence, 
he  was  authorized  and  bound  by  it 
to  exercise  that  power. 

A  great  number  of  depositions 
were  then  read  to  prove  the  laws  of 
Spain  on  this  subject. 

After  a  vast  body  of  evidence 
being  adduced,  to  show  that  torture 
was  authorized  by  the  Spanish  laws, 
and  much  argument  on  both  sides, 
it  was  at  length  agreed  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  verdict  should  be  taken  ;  and 
after  a  charge  from  lord  JGlIcnbo- 
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rough,  in  which  he  observed,  that 
however  the  law  of  Spain  authorized 
torture,  and  that  governor  Picton 
had  not  acted  maliciously,  in  his 
opinion  he  had  acted  extra-judici- 
ally,  for  the  dernier  appeal  was  not 
to  the  governor,  but  to  the  king  of 
England,  and  therefore  the  court 
w  ould  infer  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  fact. 

The  jury  then  retarned  a  spe¬ 
cial  verdict:  That,  at  the  time  of 
the  cession  of  the  island  of  Trini. 
dad  to  the  British  force,  the  law  of 
Spain  authorized  torture,  and  that 
governor  Picton  had  not  acted  ma¬ 
liciously,  except  so  far  as  the  law 
inferred  from  the  facts.  Upon  the 
other  counts  of  the  indictment,  the 
jury  found  a  general  verdict  of — 
Guilty. 

The  trial  did  not  terminate  until 
near  eight  o’clock  at  night. 

Affecting  Narrative. — We  have 
already  mentioned  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Lord  Royston.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  on  board  the  vessel  gives 
further  particulars  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  event : — 

Mcmely  April  12,  1808,  N.S. 

u  On  Saturday,  the  2d  inst,  N.  S. 
at  12  o’clock  at  noon,  wre  sailed 
from  Liebau  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
ice  fqr  about  two  versts  only,  after 
which  we  got  into  clear  water,  and 
from  that  time  saw  no  more  icc. 
This  fair  wind  continued  for  about 
twenty-four  hours,  and  carried  us 
within  forty  English  miles  of  Carls- 
crona.  The  ship  began  to  make  a 
little  water  the  first  night,  but  it 
was  a  trifle;  the  second  night  how¬ 
ever  increased  so  much,  that  Messrs. 
Bayley,  Bccher,  Renny,  Eocke, 
and  Pcreyra,  who  were  lying  upon 
hay,  were  obliged  to  move  to  a 
higher  place;  but  as  I  lay  in  my 


kibitker,  the  water  never  touched 
me  till  the  last  night,  when  I  was 
also  obliged  to  move.  When  we 
came  within  forty  miles  of  Carls- 
crona,  the  wind  became  direct  west, 
and  blew  a  gale:  we  were  several 
times  close  to  the  island  of  Oland, 
bat  could  not  land  on  account  of 
the  ice ;  but  that  would  not  have 
prevented  our  attempting  it,  had 
not  the  captain  said  that  there  was 
no  piace  for  anchorage,  nor  was 
there  a  harbour ;  so  we  tacked 
about  till  the  6th,  all  the  time  the 
pumps  going,  and  all  hands  baling 
the  ship;  but  we  did  not  gain  on 
the  leak,  and  had  always  four  or 
five  feet  water  in  the  hold. 

On  the  6'th  inst.  at  noon,  colo¬ 
nel  Pollen  asked  the  captain  if  he 
thought  the  ship  could  stand  the 
sea?  He  answered,  that  6  It  was 
impossible;’  whence  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  that  had  colonel  P.  not  put 
the  question,  the  ship  must  the 
next  day  have  foundered  with  us 
all. 

“  Upon  receiving  that  answer  from 
the  captain,  colonel  Pollen  ordered 
him  immediately  to  put  back,  and 
make  the  first  port  (this  was  Me- 
mel) ;  and  as  it  blew  a  gale,  and 
the  wind  quite  fair,  we  were  sure 
of  reaching  it  early  next  morning. 
During  the  whole  of  the  day  and 
night,  we  were  employed  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  ship  of  water,  and  prevented 
it  exceeding  five  feet.  At  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
we  saw  the  coast,  and,  at  four,  Me- 
mel.  I  immediately  went  into  the 
hold,  opened  my  desk  and  took  out 
what  money  I  had  there,  placing  it 
in  the  pocket  of  my  kibitker,  that 
I  might  secure  it  at  a  moment’s 
warning,  in  case  of  danger  ;  I  then 
locked  my  desk,  and  left  my  ser¬ 
vant  to  put  it  away. 


<4  When 
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44  When  I  came  upon  deck,  we 
were  close  to  the  bar;  I  had  not 
been  there  five  minutes,  when  the 
ship  struck  with  such  violence,  that 
the  ladies  and  children  in  the  cabin, 
and  the  passengers  in  the  hold,  had 
just  time  to  reach  the  deck,  when 
the  ship  filled  with  water,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  rudder  was 
knocked  off’. 

u  The  women  now  took  refuge 
in  the  sailors’  cabin  upon  deck, 
where  I  also  put  the  children. 

u  The  sea  running  dreadfully 
high,  we  were  obliged  to  cut  away 
the  rnast,  to  prevent  the  ship  up¬ 
setting  ;  the  boats  were  then  cut 
loose  and  launched,  and  lord 
Royston,  with  four  or  five  others, 
jumped  into  them,  but  were  upset 
in  a  moment. 

u  I  determined  to  take  my 
chance  with  the  women,  and  foL 
lowed  them  into  the  round-house, 
where  I  found  eleven  persons; 
M  rs.  Pollen,  and  three  servants, 
Mrs.  Barnes,  three  children  and 
maid,  Pereyra,  and  Focke,  All 
the  rest  of  our  dear  friends,  except 
those  who  were  lost  by  getting  into 
the  boats,  were  immediately  washed 
overboard. 

“  Shortly  after,  the  life-boat 
came  alongside,  and  found  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  three  sailors  upon  the 
bowsprit,  who  telling  the  captain 
of  the  life-boat  that  every  one  else 
was  washed  overboard,  it  put  off, 
leaving  us  twelve  in  the  round¬ 
house,  in  water  up  to  the  middle. 

44  There  was  only  one  dry  bed- 
place,  into  which  we  put  the  chil¬ 
dren,  but  Mr.  Focke  prayed  for 
God’s  sake  we  would  permit  him 
to  go  in  too,  as  he  could  not  en¬ 
dure  the  cold.  Mr.  Pereyra  sat 
upon  a  chest,  and  had  Mrs.  Pollen 
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on  his  knees;  Mrs.  Barnes  tat  upo& 
another  chest,  with  her  little  one  at 
her  breast,  the  water  covering  the 
chests. 

u  I  hat  night  we  all  went  to 
prayers,  forgave  our  enemies,  and 
resigned  ourselves  to  the  Almighty. 

“  Next  morning  at  eight  o’clock, 
Anthony,  who  was  out,  gave  notice 
that  the  life-boat  was  at  the  bow¬ 
sprit.  I  went  out. with  Mrs.  Pol¬ 
len  and  the  youngest  child ;  Mrs. 
P.  with  great  difficulty  reached  the 
life-boat.  I  was  twice  knocked 
down  by  the  sea,  with  a  child  in 
one  arm,  but  succeeded  in  keeping 
fast  hold  with  the  other.  Finding, 
however,  my  strength  failing  me, 
I  gave  the  child  to  Ann  (Mrs.  B.’s 
maid),  desiring  her  to  remain  where 
she  was,  till  I  Could  send  one  of 
the  men  from  the  life-boat  to  take 
the  child.  Whether  she  attempted 
to  follow  me  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
but  just  as  I  threw  myself  into  the 
boat,  the  sailors  called  out  that  the 
woman  with  the  child,  and  a  man, 
were  washed  overboard ;  this  man 
was  Hearn,  Mrs.  Pollen’s  servant. 

44  The  weather  was  too  boister¬ 
ous  to  permit  the  boat  to  remain 
long  where  it  was;  it  therefore  put 
off  with  Mrs.  Pollen,  her  servant 
Anthony,  Mrs.  Pereyra,  and  my¬ 
self. 

46  When  we  reached  the  shore,  I 
told  the  people  there  were  still  four 
living  persons  on  board,  viz.  Mri. 
Barnes,  her  two  children,  and  the 
third  servant  of  Mrs.  Pollen.  They 
were  with  difficulty  pershaded  to 
return,  and  succeeded  in  saving 
them. 

44  Mr.  Focke  had  died  during  ths 
night,  from  cold,  in  the  little  bed- 
piace  before  described  ;  the  body  is 
now  on  shore,  and  is  to  be  buried 

y 
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to-morrow,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  he  gave  me  about  half  an  hour 
before  his  death. 

u  Mr.  Pereyra  is  not  expected 
to  survive  this  day. 

u  Mrs.  Barnes  is  laid  up,  having 
had  her  feet  frozen.  Mrs.  Pollen 
is  tolerable,  but,  as  you  can  ima¬ 
gine,  very  low.  We  were  upwards 
of  forty  hours  without  meaj  or 
drink,  and  must  have  all  perished, 
had  we  remained  six  hours  longer. 

<£  An  estafette  has  been  sent  to 
the  king  at  Koningsberg.  The 
French  consul  here  is  very  civil, 
and  has  olfered  to  do  any  thing  in 
his  power  to  assist  us,  even  to  write 
to  Paris  for  passports. 

u  I  have  lost  every  thing  belong¬ 
ing  to  me;  and  there  is  little  hope 
of  my  recovering  any  thing,  as  the 
ship  is  going  to  pieces.  Mrs. 
Barnes  saved  only  a  small  trunk  of 
the  children’s  linen. 

tc  The  hospitality  and  attention 
we  poor  survivors  meet  with  at 
this  place,  are  beyond  expression.” 

IOST. 

Lord  Royston,  and  man  servant. 

Colonel  Pollen,  and  one  man- 
fervant. 

Mrs.  Barnes’s  man-servant,  maid¬ 
servant,  and  youngest  child. 

Mr.  Halliday’s  servant,  Thomas 
D.  Bay  ley,  Mr.  Becher,  Mr,  Ren- 
ny. 

Mr.  Focke  (died  on  board),  and 
Mr.  Pereyra  (since  dead  on  shore). 
alive. 

Mrs.  Barnes,  and  two  children  ; 
Mrs.  Pollen,  and  two  servants. 

Mr.  llalliday,  captain,  and  three 
sailors. 

Manchester,  June  15. — Parties 
of  the  weavers  assembled  yesterday 
at  and  near  the  New-cross,  and  in 
Newton  lane  ,  but  they  dispersed 
peaceably,  after  being  cautioned  by 


the  general  sent  hither  to  command 
the  troops,  sir  Charles  Ross,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  who  humanely  advised  them 
to  return  to  their  employment,  lest 
a  contrary  conduct  should  subject 
them  to  disagreeable  consequences. 
Every  thing  has  been  tranquil  du¬ 
ring  this  day. 

Manchester ,  June  21. — Owing 
to  the  perfect  tranquillity  which 
reigned  here  during  the  greater  part 
of  last  week,  I  had  cherished  the 
hope  that  every  thing  was  settled, 
and  any  further  communication 
from  me,  on  so  disagreeable  a  sub¬ 
ject,  rendered  unnecessary.  This 
hope,  however,  I  regret  to  say, 
has  been  disappointed.  Yesterday, 
large  bodies  of  refractory  weavers 
again  assembled  in  St.  feeorge’s- 
fields  and  neighbouring  streets,  and 
not  only  stopped  all  the  looms  they 
found  at  work,  but  intercepted 
every  weaver  coming  in  with  finish¬ 
ed  pieces,  or  going  out  with  fresh 
work,  forcing  the  workmen  to  re¬ 
turn  from  whence  they  came. 
Some  pieces,  indeed,  are  said  to  ,'i 
have  been  actually  cut  out,  or  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  looms.  Considerable 
bodies  of  the  above  deluded  arti. 
sans  have  likewise  met  in  the  same 
places  this  day,  but  indicated  ra¬ 
ther  a  peaceable  disposition.  Par¬ 
ties  of  the  fourth  dragoon  guards 
have  patrolled  the  streets  in  that 
vicinity  during  the  day;  a  measure 
which  has  probably  prevented  a 
repetition  of  the  scenes  of  yester¬ 
day,  and  afforded  the  well-disposed 
country- weavers  a  quiet  ingress 
and  egress. 

22.  Duel  extraordinary .  —  A 

very  novel  species  of  duel  has  lately 

taken  place  at  Paris.  M.  de  Gran- 

*  >1 1 

pree  and  M.  Le  Pique  having  quar¬ 
relled  about  Mademoiselle  Tirevit, 
a  celebrated  opera-danccr,  who  was 

kept 
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kept  by  the  former,  but  had  been 
discovered  in  an  intrigue  with  the 
latter,  a  challenge  ensued.  Being 
both  men  of  elevated  mind,  they 
agreed  to  fight  in  balloons,  arid  in 
order  to  give  time  for  their  pre¬ 
paration,  it  was,  determined  that 
the  duel  should  take  place  on  that 
day  month.  Accordingly,  on  the 
3d  of  May,  the  parties  met  at  a  field 
adjoining  the  Thuilleries,  where 
their  respective  balloons  were  ready 
to  receive  them.  Each,  attended 
by  a  second,  ascended  his  car, 
loaded  with  blunderbusses,  as  pis¬ 
tols  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
efficient  in  their  probable  situations. 
A  great  multitude  attended,  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  balloons,  but  little  dream¬ 
ing  of  their  purpose  :  the  Parisians 
merely  looked  for  the  novelty  of  a 
balloon  race.  At  nine  o’clock  the 
cords  were  cut,  and  the  balloons 
ascended  majestically  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators.  The  wind 
was  moderate,  blowing  from  the 
N.N.W.  and  they  kept,  as  far  as 
could  be  judged,  within  about  80 
yards  of  each  other.  When  they 
had  mounted  to  the  height  of  about 
900  yards,  M.  Le  Pique  fired  his 
piece  ineffectually ;  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after,  the  fire  was  returned 
by  M.  Granprec,  and  penetrated 
his  adversary’s  balloon;  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  was  its  rapid 
descent,  and  M.  Le  Pique  and  his 
second  were  both  dashed  to  pieces 
on  a  house-top,  over  which  the  bal¬ 
loon  fell.  The  victorious  Gran- 
pree  then  mounted  aloft  in  the 
grandest  style,  and  descended  safe 
with  his  second,  about  seven  leagues 
from  the  spot  of  ascension. 

1  am  extremely  sorry  to  say, 
that  the  refractory  weavers  have 
met  again  this  day,  and  evin¬ 
ced  a  ipore  turbulent  disposition 
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than  at  any  period  [of  the  dis¬ 
pute.  They  have  burnt  in  effigy 
several  respectable  manufacturers, 
whom  they  deem  the  most  hostile 
to  their  claims,  and  stopped  every 
loom  in  that  part  of  the  towrn, 
which  is  unfortunately  the  scene  of 
their  unlawful  meetings.  Many 
pieces  of  different  goods  have  been 
maliciously  destroyed  by  means  of 
spirit  of  vitriol  or  aqua  fortis, 
which  they  artfully  convey  to  the 
looms  through  the  medium  of  a 
syringe,  from  which  the  destructive 
ingredient  is  squirted  through  the 
broken  panes  in  the  windows  ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  dropped  upon  the 
bags  hung  over  workmen’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  containing  pieces. 

The  women  are,  if  possible,  more 
turbulent  and  mischievous  than  the 
men.  Their  insolence  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  special  constables  is  in¬ 
tolerable,  and  they  seem  to  be  con¬ 
fident  of  deriving  impunity  from 
their  sex.  Two  men  were  appre¬ 
hended  yesterday,  and  three  this 
day,  and  lodged  in  the  New  Bayley 
prison.  One  of  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  in  burning  the  prison  at 
Rochdale  has  likewise  been  taken 
into  custody,  and  committed  to  Lan¬ 
caster- castle. 

To  such  a  length  have  these  de¬ 
luded  men  carried  their  audacity, 
that  written  papers  were  this  day 
stuck  upon  the  walls  in  Newton- 
lane,  &c.  threatening  destruction 
to  the  houses  of  all  weavers  who 
shall  attempt  to  throw  a  shuttle, 
until  every  manufacturer  agrees  to 
an  advance  of  wages. 

The  military  continue  upon  duty 
night  and  day,  and  the  magistrates 
and  constables  are  indefatigable  in 
their  exertions  to  preserve  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity.  With  exception  of 
this  town  and  its  vicinity,  all  is 

quiet, 
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quiet,  most  of  the  weavers  having 
resumed  their  work. 

Singular  Animal . — A  respect¬ 
able  farmer  of  Westrip,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  has  a  call, 
now  about  seven  weeks  old,  which 
has  but  three  legs.  The  two  fore 
legs  are  perfect,  but  there, is  only 
one  behind,  which,  however,  serves 
him  to  walk  writh;  which  he  does 
with  as  much  freedom  as  if  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  other. 

An  extraordinary  large  fish  was 
caught  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  mac¬ 
kerel  net,  at  Mount’s-bay,  of  a 
species  to  which  the  fishermen  were 
strangers ;  but  we  are  informed,  by 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  zoolo¬ 
gical  science,  who  saw  it,  that  it 
was  a  male  of  the  fish  denominated 
the  basking  shark.  It  was  full  30 
feet  long,  and  of  great  bulk.  Its 
liver  alone  was  estimated  at  a  ton 
weight.  A  man  might  easily  have 
crept  down  its  throat.  The  strength 
of  its  jaws  was  so  great,  that  the 
fisherman  having  thrust  his  boat¬ 
hook  into  its  mouth  to  turn  it, 
while  struggling  in  the  net,  it  snap¬ 
ped  off  the  shaft  of  it,  he  said,  as  if 
it  were  a  pipe-stem.  A  female  of 
the  basking  shark,  but  of  less  bulk, 
was  caught  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire. 

Ireland,  June  27. — On  Monday 
se’nnight,  the  scaffolding  which  has 
been  raised  round  the  spire  of  St. 
Patrick’s  cathedral,  Dublin,  (in  or¬ 
der  to  reach  the  top,  some  time 
since  disturbed  by  a  thunder-storm,) 
having  been  completed  to  within 
ten  feet  of  the  ball,  a  thoughtless 
wretch,  for  a  small  wager,  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  the  first  who  should 
reach  the  ball.  He  accordingly 
clambered  up  by  his  hands  and 
knees,  and,  to  the  extreme  terror 
of  a  multitude  of  spectators,  placed 
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himself  astride  that  part  of  the 
spire  .  which  the  storm  had  bent 
into  a  horizontal  position  ;  he  had 
scarcely  done  so,  when,  to  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  those  below,  the  whole  gave 
way,  and,  with  the  ball  and  about 
one  ton  of  the  stone-work,  the 
unhappy  wretch  was  precipitated, 
in  a  moment :  he  fell  upon  the  first 
scaffold,  and  was  carried  by  the 
weight  through  the  two  next  stages, 
when  his  clothes  entangled  in  the 
timbers,  and  he  was  detained;  the 
ball  passed  down  to  another  stage 
of  the  scaffolding,  and  the  stone¬ 
work,  hurled  from  an  height  of 
200  feet,  was  forced  nearly  a  yard 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  in  Patrick’s-close.  The  man 
soon  extricated  himself  from  his 
difficulties,  descended  exultingly  to 
the  street,  and  was  carried  in  per¬ 
fect  safety  to  the  nest  whiskey- 
shop,  to  celebrate  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  exploit.  The  ball  was  put  up 
iu  the  year  1754. 

27.  This  morning  his  reverence 
the  nuncio  from  his  holiness  the  pope 
had  his  final  audience  of  Messrs. 
Canning  and  Perceval.  He  after¬ 
wards  took  a  friendly  leave  of  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Portland  and 
lord  Mulgrave  respectively,  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  at  night,  his 
reverence  left  town  for  Portsmouth, 
from  whence  he  is  to  proceed  with 
a  very  large  convoy  of  merchants, 
adventurers,  and  Portuguese  emi¬ 
grants,  for  the  Brazils,  of  which 
territory  he  is  to  be  the  metropo¬ 
litan. 


JULY. 

On  Friday  the  following  letter 
was  sent  by  lord  Casflereagh  to  the 
lord  mayor  : — 

E 


Downing- 
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DowningMreet)  July  1,  1808. 
u  My  Lord, 

((  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
your  lordship,  that  dispatches  have 
been  received  from  major-general 
Spencer,  dated  off  Cadiz  the  6th 
ultimo,  by  which  it  appears  that  a 
negociation  had  been  entered  into 
between  his  majesty's  naval  and 
military  commanders  off  that  port, 
with  deputies  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  provisional  government  of 
the  province  of  Andalusia,  assem¬ 
bled  at  Seville,  the  result  of  which 
had  been  forwarded  for  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  said  government. 

<c  Every  arrangement  had  been 
taken  for  the  reduction  of  the 
French  ships,  and  admiral  Purvis 
had  been  invited  by  the  Spanish 
commanders  to  anchor  his  fleet  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  with  a 
view  to  co-operate  in  compelling 
the  common  enemy  to  surrender. 

(c  It  appears  that  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain  had  declared 
against  France;  and  dispatches  of 
the  4th  ult.  received  from  lieut.. 
general  sir  H.  Dalrymple,  at  Gib¬ 
raltar,  mention  that  the  Spanish 
army  before  that  fortress,  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Ceuta,  had  mutinied 
against  the  French.  1  am,  &c.  &c. 

u  Castlereagu. 
cc  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mayor.” 

10. — A  remarkable  instance  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  introduction 
of  virulent  animal  matter  into  the 
human  system,  lately  happened  in 
the  case  of  James  Grey,  a  shep¬ 
herd,  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Arch- 
bold,  of  Hetton,  who,  in  the  act  of 
skinning  a  sheep  which  had  died  of 
disease  (the  thorter  ill)  and  was  at 
the  time  in  a  state  of  putrescence, 
accidentally  cut  one  of  his  lingers 
with  the  knife.  The  effect  of  the 


poisonous  matter  was  truly  asto. 
nishing ;  for  on  his  going  home  in 
the  evening,  he  complained  to  his 
wife  “  that  he  had  inoculated  him¬ 
self,  and  he  already  began  to  feel 
the  bad  consequences  of  it  over  all 
that  side  of  his  body  on  which  the 
finger  was  cut.”  At  five  the  next 
morning,  medical  assistance  was 
sent  for,  but  no  kind  of  relief 
could  be  given ;  and  with  such  ra¬ 
pidity  did  the  morbific  matter  at¬ 
tack  his  system,  that  he  became  a 
corpse,  in  the  highest  degree  of 
putridity,  by  eleven  o’clock  that 
day,  being  less  than  twenty -four 
hours  from  the  introduction  of  the 
matter. 

13.  Death  of  the  Marquis  Solano. 
—The  death  of  the  marquis  Solano, 
late  governor  of  Cadiz,  did  not,  as 
it  has  been  confidently  stated,  take 
place  at  the  village  of  Chiclana, 
about  three  leagues  from  Cadiz,  but 
at  his  palace,  or  the  government- 
house,  in  that  city.  Solano’s  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  French  admiral,  and 
his  great  attachment  to  the  French 
interest,  had  long  been  the  subject 
of  touch  suspicion  and  distrust  with 
several  of  the  principal  inhabitants ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  reported 
approach  of  the  French  troops 
from  Madrid,  the  arrival  of  which, 
under  the  command  of  Dupont,  he 
anxiously  looked  for,  that  the  po¬ 
pular  indignation  broke  forth.  The 
people,  in  great  numbers,  and 
headed  by  several  Spanish  officers 
and  merchants,  having  collected 
about  his  palace,  made  an  earnest 
and  formal  demand  for  arms  and 
ammunition.  Solano  presented  him¬ 
self  at  the  balcony,  and,  in  a  long 
speech,  endeavoured  to  convince 
them  that  the  power  of  Bonaparte 
was  irresistible,  and  that  by  having 
recourse  to  force,  they  would  ac- 
*  celerate 
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celerate  their  own  ruin.  He  was 
heard  for  a  considerable  time  with 
great  patience,  but  was  at  length 
overpowered  by  the  shouts  of 
Arras !  ammunition  !  long  live 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh!’’  They  in¬ 
sisted  upon  admission,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  force  an  entrance.  So¬ 
lano  then  entreated  a  conference 
with  any  two  delegates  they  might 
nominate,  to  whom  he  promised 
admission,  provided  the  people 
would  desist  from  violence.  His 
request  was  granted.  The  two  de¬ 
puties  were  accordingly  appointed, 
and  allowed  to  enter  the  house. 
The  instant  they  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  he  was,  he  shot  one 
of  them  through  the  head  with  a 
pistol ;  the  other  was  seized  by  him 
and  his  attendants,  and  precipitated 
from  the  balcony  into  the  street. 
This  desperate  violence,  instead  of 
inspiring  the  populace  with  terror, 
as  Solano  might  have  hoped,  served 
but  to  excite  their  animosity,  and 
inflame  their  indignation.  The  doors 
were  forced  in  an  instant,  all  his 
guards  and  attendants  were  dis¬ 
armed,  and  Solano  himself,  after 
attempting  to  escape  by  the  roof, 
was  seized  and  conveyed  for  exe¬ 
cution  to  the  public  square  or 
place.  While  threatened  with  im¬ 
mediate  death,  such  was  his  perti¬ 
nacity  in  favour  of  France,  that  he 
continued  to  extol  Bonaparte,  and 
menace  his  countrymen  with  de¬ 
struction,  for  what  he  called  their 
rebellion.  Among  the  various  ex¬ 
pressions  of  that  nature,  having 
fervently  exclaimed  that  u  he  was 
ready  to  die  in  the  cause  of  the 
great  Napoleon,”  one  of  the  per¬ 
sons  near  him  was  so  exasperated, 
that  he  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  a  club,  and  literally  beat  out 
Jiis  brains.  His  body  was  nearly 


cut  or  torn  to  pieces,  and  his  heart 
was  taken  out,  suspended  on  the 
point  of  a  spear  or  pike,  and  car¬ 
ried  through  Cadiz  as  that  of  an 
infamous  traitor  to  his  king  aud 
country. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  saga¬ 
city  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  oc¬ 
curred  a  few  days  since  on  the 
river.  As  Mr.  Cook,  who  keeps 
a  tavern  in  Cleveland-street,  and  a 
party  of  friends,  wrere  returning 
from  Richmond,  where  they  had 
been  spending  the  day,  the  bo^t 
upset  a  little  below  Kew-b  ridge, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  C.,  who  is  a 
very  corpulent  map,  shifting  from 
his  side  of  the  boat  too  suddenly. 
Having  a  Newfoundland  dog  on 
board,  the  faithful  animal  imme¬ 
diately  laid  hold  of  his  master,  and 
took  him  on  shore,  and  returned 
again  with  an  astonishing  speed  to 
the  boat,  and  continued  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards  until  he 
had  rescued  six  men  from  their 
perilous  situations  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  a  multitude  of  spectators, 
who  had  assembled  on  the  bridge. 

The  following  account  is  given 
by  the  gardener  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
Drake  of  Amersham,  respecting  the 
extraordinary  produce  of  a  single 
grain  of  wheat  in  the  garden  of  that 
gentleman.  u  On  the  1st  day  of 
August,  I  sowed,  or  rather  set,  a 
single  grain  of  red  wheat;  and  in 
the  latter  end  of  September,  when 
the  plant  had  tillered,  I  took  it  up, 
and  slipped  or  divided  it  into  four 
sets  of  slips.  Those  four  sets  I 
planted,  and  they  grew  and  tillered 
as  well  as  the  first.  In  the  end  of 
November  I  took  them  up  a  se¬ 
cond  time,  and  made  thirty-six 
plants  or  sets.  These  I  again, 
planted,  which  grew  till  March,  in 
E  2  which 
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•which  month,  I,  a  third  time,  took 
up  my  plants,  and  divided  them  in. 
to  256  plants  or  sets.  For  the 
remaining  part  of  the  summer,  till 
the  month  of  August,  they  had 
nothing  done  to  them,  except  hoe¬ 
ing  the  ground  clean  from  the 
weeds,  till  the  corn  was  ripe. 
When  it  was  gathered,  I  had  the 
ears  counted  or  numbered,  and 
they  were  3,511  ;  a  great  part  of 
which  proved  as  good  grain  as  ever 
grew  out  of  the  earth.  Many  of 
the  ears  measured  six  inches  in 
length,  some  very  middling  grains, 
some  very  light  and  thin.  This 
was  the  reason  I  did  npt  number 
the  grains ;  but  there  was  better 
than  half  a  bushel  of  corn  in  the 
whole  produce  of  the  one  grain  of 
wheat  in  one  year.” 

Soap-suds,  after  washing,  is  not 
only  ao  excellent  manure,  but  is  a 
remedy  against  the  insects  which 
infest  wall  trees  ~  it  will  dislodge 
and  destroy  the  insects  which  have 
already  formed  their  nests  among 
the  leaves,  and  if  used  early  in  the 
year,  will  prevent  their  settling  on 
them.  Common  potash,  dissolved 
in  water,  may  be  used  instead  of 
soap-suds,  and  six  or  eight  wa¬ 
terings  at  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  will  secure  the  plants  from 
insects. 

Manor-house ,  Hayes ,  Middle¬ 
sex ,  July  13,  1802. 

The  extraordinary  heat  of  yes¬ 
terday  and  to-day,  which  exceeds 
any  ever  previously  experienced  in 
England,  induces  me  to  send  you  a 
correct  account  of  it,  as  observed 
in  a  north  open  aspect  at  this 
house,  by  two  thermometers,  by 
Ramsden  and  Cary,  quite  detached. 

On  Tuesday  the  12th  inst.  at  two 
P.M.  both  stood  at  -  ..87  deg. 

At  midnight  . . 69 


At  half  past  eleven  this 

morning _ _ _ -  -90 

And  at  this  instant,  at 
one,  have  fallen  to.  _  „  .88 
The  hot  Sunday  and  Tuesday, 
in  the  year  1790,  only  amounted  to 
83  degrees  in  open  shaded  situa¬ 
tions.  The  average  heat  of  the 
West  Indies  is  about  82  degrees. 

The  thermometer  under  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  was  Thursday  at  noon 
at  87.  The  thermometer  in  the 
shade  at  a  window  in  the  open  air, 
opposite  St.  James’s  park,  (without 
any  reflection  of  heat),  was  on 
Tuesday  last,  at  three  o’clock  P.M. 
at  8  8 and  on  Wednesday  at  $4. 
In  a  transparent  glass  thermometer 
at  a  window  in  the  Strand,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  it  was  101. 

The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  north-eastern  parts  of  Lincoln, 
on  Wednesday  the  13th,  exceeded 
what  it  is  stated  to  have  been  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  A 
thermometer,  made  by  Nairne  and 
Blunt,  hanging  in  the  shade,  in  a 
north  aspect,  at  Gainsborough,  at 
one  o’clock  in  the  day  stood  at 
ninety-four  degrees .  (ten  degrees 
higher  than  the  meteorological  re¬ 
cords  of  this  country  state  it  to 
have  ever  been  before).  Human 
efforts  were  paralised  under  such  a 
temperature,  and  many  of  the 
brute  creation  died.  A  respectable 
correspondent  assures  us,  that  i6  a 
large  quantity”  of  sheep  was  found 
dead  at  Burgh  in  the  Marsh,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spilsby, 
which  had  perished  by  the  heat. 

On  Friday  se’nnight,  after  a  day 
of  the  most  oppressive  and  exces¬ 
sive  heat,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath  was  visited  with  a  more  tre¬ 
mendous  storm  of  thunder,  light¬ 
ning,  and  hail,  than  was  ever  re¬ 
membered 
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membered  to  have  been  experi¬ 
enced.  The  rolling  of  the  distant 
thunder,  and  quick  succession  of 
the  flashes  of  vivid  lightning,  com¬ 
pletely  illumining  the  hemisphere 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
formed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  a  truly  grand  and  awful  spec¬ 
tacle.  The  storm  extended  beyond 
Bristol,  in  which  city,  hailstones 
were  picked  up  of  nearly  an  inch 
in  circumference.  At  Newton, 
Corston,  and  Kelston,  most  of  the 
windows  that  lay  in  the  direction 
of  the  storm  have  been  broken,  as 
well  as  the  glass  of  the  hothouses, 
&c.  in  the  gardens  of  Gore  Lang- 
ton,  esq.  at  Newton,  and  sir  Caesar 
Hawkins,  &c.  at  Kelston,  where 
considerable  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  young  plantations,  as  the  hail 
descended  in  several  places  in  large 
flakes  of  two  inches  in  thickness. 

The  effects  of  the  storm  in  So¬ 
merset  and  Gloucester  are  most 
distressing.  Some  farmers  have 
suffered  damage  in  their  corn,  &c. 
to  a  considerable  amount — from  2 
to  3,  4,  and  500/.  and  upwards. 

14.  j Law  Intelligence. — In  the 
king’s  bench,  an  indictment  was 
tried  against  Edward  Brown,  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Roberts,  and  Elizabeth 
Dorothy  Roberts,  alias  Brown, 
alias  Cole,  for  a  conspiracy  to 
cheat  divers  tradesmen  of  their 
goods,  by  deceit  and  misrepresen¬ 
tation : — Brown  took  a  house  at 
No.  36,  Great  Coram-street,  Rus¬ 
sel. square,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  passed 
for  his  wife.  They  had  a  chariot 
and  servants  proper  for  such  an  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  their  habit  was  to 
drive  to  tradesmen’s  houses  and 
give  their  orders,  the  mansion  in 
Coram-street  serving  as  a  conveni¬ 
ent  depot  for  the  articles  furnished. 
The  almost  uniform  representation 


by  Brown  was,  that  he  was  a  wine- 
merchant  of  eminence,  and  carried 
on  business  in  the  city,  where  he 
had  a  suitable  counting-house;  and 
that  he  had  estates  in  Scotland. 
The  fraud  was  consummated  by 
confessing  a  judgment  to  Roberts, 
who  having  entered  the  house  upon 
that  judgment,  sought  to  sell  the 
goods  in  execution  under  the  she¬ 
riffs  hammer.  In  defence,  it  was 
attempted  to  be  shown,  that  Ro¬ 
berts  was  not  a  party  to  the  misre¬ 
presentations,  and  that  the  con¬ 
fessed  judgment  was  given  to  him 
for  moneys  he  had  lent  Brown.  It 
was  also  insisted,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  Mrs.  Roberts  had  passed 
for  Mrs.  Brown,  nothing  criminal 
had  taken  place  between  them,  and 
that  she  was  the  unseduced  wife  of 
Roberts.  The  jury  found  all  the 
defendants  guilty.  , 

Law  Report  .-—Sheriff’ s  Court , 
Bedford-row ,  Tuesday ,  July  lp. 
Crirn.  Con.  Lord  Boringdon  v.  Sir 
A.  Paget. — An  inquisition  to  assess 
damages  in  the  above  action,  was 
held  this  day  before  Mr.  Burchall, 
the  deputy-sheriff  of  Middlesex. 
The  action  was  brought  by  the  no¬ 
ble  lord,  the  plaintiff,  against  sir 
A.  Paget,  for  criminal  conversation 
with  lady  Boringdon,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  first  pleaded  the  ge¬ 
neral  issue ;  afterwards  he  withdrew 
that  plea,  and  suffered  judgment  to 
go  by  default. 

Mr.  Parke,  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  addressed  the  jury: — He 
stated  that  the  noble  plaintiff  was  a 
person  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
complained  against  the  defendant 
for  one  of  the  greatest  injuries 
which  a  man  could  suffer  in  civil 
society.  The  defendant  was  also 
a  person  of  high  rank,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  a  noble  family,  and 
E  3  bad 
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had  been  entrusted  by  his  sovereign 
with  high  official  situations.  The 
plaintiff  and  defendant  had  been  at 
college  together,  and  were  co-stu¬ 
dents  on  the  same  foundation, 
which  was  a  circumstance,  as  he 
thought,  of  great  aggravation.  The 
lady  to  whom  the  plaintiff  was 
united,  was  the  second  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  who,  at 
a  very  early  age,  attracted  the 
affections  of  the  plaintiff.  He  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  her  in  the 
month  of  May,  180f,  and  in  the 
June  following  they  were  married; 
the  lady  at  that  time  not  being 
much  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age.  They  continued  to  live  to¬ 
gether  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  har¬ 
mony  and  felicity,  as  he  should 
prove  by  many  witnesses  of  the 
highest  respectability,  until  the 
period  when  her  affections  were 
seduced  by  the  artifices  of  the  de¬ 
fendant.  When,  or  at  what  pe¬ 
riod  the  criminal  intercourse  took 
place,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
prove;  but  it  was  remarked,  that 
lately  Sir  Arthur  Paget  was  very 
constant  in  his  visits  to  the  lady, 
and  those  visits  were  always  when 
the  plaintiff  was  from  home.  His 
lordship  was  in  the  habit  of  strictly 
attending  to  his  parliamentary  du¬ 
ties;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the 
house,  the  defendant  came  there; 
so  that  he  must  absolutely  have 
been  upon  the  watch,  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  moment  of  his  lordship’s 
absence.  Lady  Boringdon  was  also 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  Kensington- 
gardens  in  the  morning,  and  sir 
Arthur  Paget  as  regularly  met  her 
there’;  and  as  soon  as  they  met,  she 
parted  from  her  nurse  and  her  child, 
and  walked  away  in  private  with 
the  defendant.  This  intercourse 
continued  for  some  time  before  it 
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came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
plaintiff  ;  but  at  last  he  received  an 
intimation  of  the  frequency  of  the 
defendant’s  visits  during  his  ab¬ 
sence,  which  induced  him  at  length 
to  mention  the  fact  to  the  lady, 
and  enquire  into  the  occasion  of 
them.  The  result  of  this  was,*that 
on  the  next  day,  the  10th  of  May* 
the  lady  quitted  her  husband's 
house,  and  had  from  that  time  been 
living  under  the  protection  of  the 
defendant.  The  province  of  the 
jury  now  was,  to  determine  what 
damage  they  would  give  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  as  a  recompence  for  the  injury 
sustained.  He  asked  not  vindictive 
damages,  for  he  admitted  their  duty 
was  not  to  punish  the  defendant, 
but  to  recompense  the  plaintiff. 
They  were  not  the  custodcs  morutn 
of  the  people,  but  their  duty  was 
to  say  what  was  the  fit  measure 
of  damages  to  be  awarded  to  the 
plaintiff  for  the  injury  he  had  sus¬ 
tained,  and  surely  no  injury  could 
be  greater,  nor  had  ever  man 
deserved  it  less.  His  lordship  de¬ 
fied  the  world  to  show  any  spot  on 
his  character,  either  as  a  husband 
or  as  a  man ;  and  with  respect  to 
his  conduct  to  his  wife,  her  own  let¬ 
ters  would  show  how  fondly  attached 
to  him  she  was  before  her  affec¬ 
tions  were  seduced.  The  learned 
counsel  here  read  extracts  from  two 
letters,  dated  in  1804  and  1806, 
replete  with  expressions  of  fond¬ 
ness  and  affection,  in  one  of  which 
she  apologizes  for  not  going  to 
church,  according  to  his  orders,  on 
the  ground  of  her  ill  health ;  and 
in  the  other  she  lamented  the  delay 
of  his  company  for  a  single  day. 
Having  concluded  these  topics,  Mr. 
Parke  said  he  demanded  such  a 
verdict,  as  justice,  reason,  and  re¬ 
ligion  demanded. 

3  Lord 
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Lord  Amherst  said  he  had  known 
lord  Boringdon  for  nineteen  years. 
He  married  the  second  daughter  of 
lord  Westmoreland  in  June  1804. 
He  had  lived  with  them  in  great  in¬ 
timacy,  and  they  always  appeared  a 
very  happy  couple. 

Tfte  hon.  George  Villars  said  he 
married  the  sister  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  families  lived  in  great  inti¬ 
macy.  The  plaintiff  and  his  wife 
appeared  mutually  affectionate, 
they  frequented  church,  and  par¬ 
took  the  sacrament  together. 

Dr.  Vaughan  had  attended  lady 
Boringdon  in  illness,  on  which  oc¬ 
casion  the  plaintiff  had  shown  the 
solicitude  and  anxiety  of  an  affec¬ 
tionate  husband. 

Sir  W.  Elford  lived  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  Devonshire;  he  visited 
them,  and  they  appeared  affection¬ 
ate,  attentive,  and  polite  to  each 
other. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Hade,  vicar  of 
Crimpton,  in  Devonshire,  in  the 
parish  lord  Boringdon’s  seat  was, 
said  he  was  much  with  them  when 
alone,  and  they  appeared  to  live  in 
great  affection  and  harmony. 

Elizabeth  Croft,  nurse  to  lady 
Boringdon’s  child,  said  the  family 
came  to  towji  last  January.  As 
the  spring  advanced,  they  went 
every  $ay  to  Kensington  gardens  ; 
there  they  always  met  sir  Arthur 
Paget,  who  walked  with  lady  Bo¬ 
ringdon  at  a  distance  from  her  and 
the  child. 

Elizabeth  Daniels,  lady’s-maid, 
said,  sir  A.  Paget  always  visited  at 
the  house  when  his  lordship  was 
out;  he  continued  with  her  lady  in 
the  back  drawing-room  for  two 
hours  at  a  time,  and  went  away  be¬ 
fore  his  lordship’s  return. 

The  porter  and  a  footman  also 


spoke  to  the  visits  of  sir  Arthur  in 
his  lordship’s  absence. 

Mr.  Garrow  then,  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  addressed  the 
jury.  He  insisted  on  the  known 
inability  of  sir  Arthur  to  pay  large 
damages,  and  attributed  the  lapse 
of  the  lady  to  the  fashions  of  high 
life,  which  leaves  a  woman  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  a  seducer,  and  that 
she  falls  frequently  before  she  is 
aware  of  her  danger. 

The  jury,  after  some  considera¬ 
tion,  found  damages  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds. 

20.  Joseph  Bonaparte  has  at 
length  entered  Spain :  he  was 
crowned  king  at  St.  Sebastian’s  on 
the  9th  instant.  The  most  gloomy 
silence  prevailed  during  the  cere¬ 
mony.  From  St.  Sebastian’s  he 
proceeded  to  Toloza,  and  thence  to 
Victoria,  where  he  was  again  pro¬ 
claimed  on  the  10th,  and  intended, 
to  have  prosecuted  his  route  to 
Burgos.  Advices  from  marshal 
Bessieres  had,  however,  induced 
him  to  delay  his  departure,  and  he 
remained  at  Victoria  on  the  llth. 

The  conduct  of  the  bishop  of  St. 
Andero  is  highly  extolled  by  the 
friends  of  the  good  cause.  Bona¬ 
parte  had  addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
full  of  promises,  and  inviting  him 
to  attend  at  Bayonne.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  said  to  have  been  the  prelate’s 
answer  : — u  I  cannot  make  it  con¬ 
venient  to  attend  ;  and  if  I  could,  I 
would  not.  I  judge  of  your  since¬ 
rity  towards  Spain  by  your  con¬ 
duct  towards  Portugal,  and  other 
kingdoms  with  which  you  have  in¬ 
terfered.  If  you  are  in  earnest  in 
your  offer  to  befriend  the  Spanish 
nation,  let  the  first  proof  be  your 
liberating  our  sovereign  and  fami¬ 
ly,  and  withdrawing  your  troops 
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from  among  us:  but  this  we  do  not 
expect  you  will  do  of  your  own 
accord  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes 
the  Spanish  nation  to  unite,  as  I 
trust  they  will,  to  compel  you/” 

21.  Execution  of  James  Gilchrist. 
—The  following  particulars  of  the 
execution  of  James  Gilchrist,  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Glasgow,  dated 
July  21,  will  be  found  interest¬ 
ing 

<4  This  unfortunate  man  died  as 
he  had  lived,  solemnly  declaring 
his  innocence  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  to  suffer.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  one  o’clock,  he  was  attended  in 
his  room  by  the  rev.  Mr.  McLean, 
of  Gorbals,  Mr.  Brodic,  of  Dove- 
hill,  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  They  conversed  with  him 
for  some  time,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  repeated  his  declaration 
of  innocence  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Taking  up  one  of  the  books,  lying 
beside  him  on  the  bench  on  which 
he  sat,  and  holding  it  before  Mr. 
Id*4 Lean,  he  said,  4  1  am  as  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  crime  for  which  I  am  to 
suffer,  as  that  book  is then  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  going  to  the 
window  of  the  room,  he  poured 
out  some  beer  or  porter  from  a 
bottle  into  a  tumbler,  and  turning 
Tound  before  he  drank  it,  he  said, 
44  I  never  did  any  injury  in  my 
life  to  any  man.”  This  gave  Mr. 
M4Lean  occasion  to  observe,  that 
such  a  declaration  would  certainly 
not  bear  an  unqualified  interpreta¬ 
tion  ;  for  we  might  unintentionally 
and  unknowingly  injure  our  neigh¬ 
bour:  every  thing  wrong  in  our 
behaviour  gave  him  a  bad  prece¬ 
dent,  and  we  might  thus  injure 
him  by  our  bad  example.  He  then 
explained,  and  said  that  by  injury 
he  meant 44  violence.” 
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44  Just  as  Mr.  M‘Lean  had 
finished  prayer,  Mr.  Gardner,  the 
jailor,  came  into  the  room  to  tell 
him  that  it  was  the  time,  and  it 
was  an  unpleasant  part  of  his  duty 
to  add,  that  he  must  allow  himself 
to  be  bound.  He  expressed  his 
ready  acquiescence;  and,  before 
leaving  the  room,  requested  that,  in 
any  future  devotions,  none  of  the 
clergymen  should  say  any  thing 
that  looked  like  suspicion  of  his 
guilt,  or  doubt  of  his  veracity  in 
declaring  his  innocence.  This 
seemed  to  refer  to  a  sentence  in 
Mr.  M4Lean’s  prayer,  in  which  he 
had  alluded  to  the  embarrassment 
and  perplexity  which  the  most 
candid  mind  must  feel,  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  judgment  of  an  upright 
court,  as  set  in  opposition  to  his 
positive  and  continued  declarations 
of  innocence.  The  clergymen  gent¬ 
ly  hinted  to  him,  that  it  was  not 
their  province  to  decide  on  the  one 
or  the  other,  but  to  take  them  pre¬ 
cisely  as  they  stood. 

44  What  passed  in  the  hall  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
After  part  of  a  psalm  was  sung, 
James  asked  for  a  glass  of  wine 
from  Mr.  Gardner.  When  the 
first  prayer  was  finished,  he  re¬ 
quested  the  attention  of  all  present, 
and,  in  a  clear  audible  voice, 
4  called  the  lord  provost,  and  all 
who  heard  him,  to  witness  at  the 
tribunal  of  God,  that  he  was  in¬ 
nocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  to  suffer.’  After  the  second 
prayer,  the  lord  provost  told  him 
he  might  still  have  a  little  time 
longer.  He  replied  4  I  am  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  rules  of  this  place — I 
am  ready — I  go  as  a  sheep  to  the 
slaughter.’  The  lord  provost  then 
suggested  that  Mr.  M4DonaId  might 
pray  vuth  him.  James  expressed 
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his  satisfaction.  The  third  prayer 
being  over,  Mr.  M 4  Lean  requested 
he  would  excuse  him  from  going  to 
the  scatfold,  to  which  he  readily 
consented.  Before  leaving  the  hall, 
he  repeatedly  declared  his  inno¬ 
cence.  His  last  words  to  the  lord 
provost  were,  4  My  lord,  you  are 
parting  with  an  innocent  man.5 

c<  He  appeared  on  the  scaffold  at 
a  quarter  past  three  precisely,  de¬ 
cently  dressed  in  black.  There  he 
acted  just  as  he  had  done  in  the 
hall,  calling  attention,  and  decla¬ 
ring  his  innocence  almost  in  the 
same  words.  Indeed,  before  he 
left  the  hall,  he  said,  he  thought  it 
was  his  duty  to  do  so,  as  it  might 
be  the  means  of  saving  some  other 
innocent  man,  and  asked  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  lord  provost  to  speak 
to  this  effect.  After  singing  two 
portions  of  the  51st  and  l02d 
psalms,  both  selected  by  James 
himself,  and  which  he  sung  with  a 
clear  and  steady  voice,  he,  with 
the  most  astonishing  firmness  and 
composure,  mounted  the  platform, 
and  at  twenty  minutes  past  three 
was  launched  into  eternity.  Aftsr 
hanging  about  half  an  hour,  he  was 
cut  down,  and  his  body  sent  to  the 
professor  of  anatomy  for  dissec¬ 
tion.  ” 

24*  Lacon  v.  Mosenau.  —  This 
was  an  action  to  recover  the  sum 
of  28/.  for  necessaries,  &c.  It  was 
a  case  which  excited  an  uncommon 
degree  of  interest.  The  plaintiff, 
a  milliner  and  dress-maker,  arrested 
the  defendant  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  It  may  be  necessary 
to  mention,  that  the  defendant  was 
the  unhappy  young  woman  who 
received  sentence  of  death  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  many  months  since,  for 
purloining  certain  articles,  the  pro¬ 


perty  of  Mr.  Lacon.  She  after¬ 
wards  received  his  majesty’s  par¬ 
don.  On  being  liberated  from  con¬ 
finement,  the  plaintiff  arrested  her 
for  the  above  debt,  contracted,  as 
stated  by  two  witnesses,  during  a 
residence  at  Brighton,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  the  last  year.  The  learned 
judge  summed  up  the  evidence. 
The  jury,  after  a  short  deliberation, 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  defend¬ 
ant.  Mr.  Garrow  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  latter  with  great  energy 
and  feeling. 

25.  A  singular  Character . — A 
most  eccentric  character  has  lately- 
appeared  among  the  picture-dealers 
in  the  garb  of  a  Polish  Jew.  A 
mania  for  painting  and  dirty  canvas 
has  rendered  this  man  very  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  London.  About  three  or 
four  years  since,  he  filled  the  ex¬ 
alted  station  of  driver  of  a  stage¬ 
coach,  and  he  has  recently  driven  a 
trade  among  the  connoisseurs  at 
Christie's,  and  other  public  picture- 
sales,  which  excites  wonder. — 
While  the  whip  occupied  his  am¬ 
bition,  he  exhibited  pugilistic  ta¬ 
lents  in  the  true  Belcher  style. 
Among  his  friends,  the  late  George 
Morland  stood  foremost;  and  from 
the  conversation  of  that  celebrated 
artist,  he  was  induced  to  quit  his 
stable,  and  become  a  pupil  in  the 
school  of  picture-dealing.  With  a 
few  drawings  obtained  from  bis 
friend  George,  he  opened  a  shop 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Golden- 
square,  and  commenced  cleaner  and 
dealer.  He  then  frequented  a  house 
near  Seven-dials,  the  resort  pf 
painters  and  artists,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  society,  under 
the  insignia  of  a  pallet.  He  ob¬ 
tained  his  admission  by  describing 
Hogarth’s  Jine  of  beauty,  and  was 

duly 
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duly  elected  an  artist.  In  this 
asylum  he  studied  many  technical 
terms  used  by  the  connoisseur,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  was  able  to  spit 
upon  a  filthy  piece  of  painting  with 
profound  gravity,  wipe  it,  then 
shake  his  head,  and  pronounce  it  a 
vile  copy  of  the  divine  original, 
which  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  the 
Louvre,  the  earl  of  Wilton’s,  the 
marquis  of  Stafford’s,  or  in  the 
collection  of  some  nobleman,  who, 
according  to  his  information,  was 
an  admirer  of  the  arts.  By  pre¬ 
tension  he  obtained  some  celebrity, 
and  many  picture-dealers  consi¬ 
dered  him  an  instrument  very  use¬ 
ful  in  their  line.  He  was  missing 
among  the  fraternity  some  time 
since,  during  which  he  suffered  his 
beard  to  grow  over  his  breast,  and 
he  finally  made  his  entree  at  the 
sales  as  a  foreign  Jew  of  great 
learning ;  his  garments,  like  the 
priests  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  are 
long  and  loose,  and  he  performs 
the  part  of  a  Jew  admirably.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear,  that 
any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  have 
acknowledged  him  to  be  a  convert, 
and  many  of  his  old  companions 
are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
his  disguise  is  occasioned  by  insa¬ 
nity  or  design.  He  lately  sat  to 
several  distinguished  artists  for  a 
figure  in  their  historical  pictures; 
and,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  conduct,  he  is  considered  a  most 
extraordinary  character. 

Joseph  Bonaparte's  Government. 
— The  French  papers  state,  that  Jo¬ 
seph  Bonaparte,  in  his  assumed 
character  of  king  of  Spain,  has 
made  the  following  appointments: 

Ministers.  —  Their  excellencies 
don  Louis  Mariano  de  Urquiso,  se¬ 
cretary  of  state ;  don  Pedro  Ceval- 
Iqs,  minister  for  foreign  affairs; 
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don  Michael  Joseph  de  Azanza, 
minister  for  the  Indies ;  admiral 
don  Joseph  Massaredo,  minister  of 
the  marine ;  general  don  Gonzalo 
G’Farrill,  minister  of  war;  don 
Gaspar  Melchor  de  Jovellanos, 
minister  of  the  interior  ;  count  Ca¬ 
barrus,  minister  of  finance;  and 
Sebastian  Pinuela,  minister  of  jus. 
tice. 

Captains  of  the  Body-guards, 
Their  excellencies  duke  del  Parque, 
grandee  of  Spain;  duke  de  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  grandee  of  Spain. 

Colonels  of  Guards. — Their  excel¬ 
lencies  duke  de  I’Infantado,  colonel 
of  the  Spanish  guards;  prince  Cas- 
tel  Franco,  colonel  of  the  Walloon 
guards  ;  marquis  d’Ariza,  great 
chamberlain  ;  duke  de  Hijar,  grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies;  count 
Ferdinand  Nunes,  grand  huntsman ; 
count  Santa  Coloma,  chamberlain. 
(All  grandees  of  Spain.) 

The  following  chamberlains  have 
been  appointed  to  attend  king  Joe, 
on  his  journey  to  Madrid  :  — 

Their  excellencies  count  Orgaz, 
grandee  of  Spain;  marquis  Santa 
Cruz,  grandee  of  Spain  ;  duke 
D’Ossuna,  grandee  of  Spain ;  count 
Castel  Florida;  and  duke  De  Sola 
Mayor,  grandee  of  Spain. 

Constantinople ,  July  31. — This 
capital  has  been,  since  the  evening 
of  the  28th,  in  a  state  of  the  great¬ 
est  consternation.  Sultan  Selim 
wished  to  re-establish  the  authority 
of  the  Porte,  and  to  keep  a  well- 
paid  standing  army  on  foot.  It 
was  this  which  occasioned  his  fall 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1807.  Mus- 
tapha  Bairactar,  pacha  of  Rud. 
schuck,  a  man  of  the  best  inten¬ 
tions,  proposed  a  plan  for  re-es¬ 
tablishing  that  which  the  28th  of 
May  had  destroyed.  lie  came  to 
Constantinople  with  a  corps  of 

trusty 


trusty  troops,  caused  the  famous 
Kavagky-Oglou,  commandant  of 
the  castles  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
chief  author  of  conspiring  against 
sultan  Selim,  to  be  beheaded,  the 
mufti  and  all  the  new  ministers  of 
the  sultan  Mustapha  to  be  deposed, 
the  aga  of  the'  janissaries  to  be 
strangled,  and  the  most  important 
posts  of  Constantinople  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  troops.  The  grand 
vizier,  the  new  mufti,  and  several 
other  members  of  the  divan,  de¬ 
clared  themselves  the  partisans  of 
Mustapha  Bairactar. 

The  sultan  had  no  suspicion  of 
his  project:  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  himself  s©  secure,  that  on 
the  8th  instant,  he  repaired  in  the 
morning  to  Besectach.  But  the 
sultan  mother  having  got  informa¬ 
tion  of  it  on  the  28th,  Mustapha 
I  V.  returned  with  all  expedition  by 
sea  to  the  seraglio,  whilst  the  pacha 
of  Rudschuck  was  entering  it  by 
land.  The  pacha  caused  the  new 
mufti  to  inform  him  that  Selim 
only  was  lawful  emperor.  Mus¬ 
tapha,  far  from  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  given  on  the  28th  of  May  by 
his  uncle  Selim,  who  voluntarily 
descended  from  the  throne,  ordered 
the  inner  gates  of  the  seraglio  to  be 
shut.  The  soldiers  of  the  pacha, 
however,  speedily  effected  an  en¬ 
trance,  but  they  found  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Selim  dead,  and  covered  with 
blood.  Seized  with  horror  at  this 
spectacle,  Mustapha  Bairactar  and 
the  grandees  of  the  porte,  caused 
prince  Mahomet,  the  last  branch  of 
the  reigning  dynasty,  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  proclaimed  emperor.  This 
prince,  who  is  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  has  for  the  last  fifteen 
months  been  confined  with  the  sul¬ 
tan  Selim,  who  during  that  space 


instructed  him  in  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

On  the  29th,  the  unfortunate 
Selim  was  buried  at  Your,  by  the 
side  of  his  father.  The  pacha  of 
Rudschuck,  the  whole  of  his  army, 
and  all  the  respectable  inhabitant* 
of  this  capital,  attended  the  fune¬ 
ral.  During  these  melancholy  oc¬ 
currences,  the  public  tranquillity 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  in¬ 
terrupted.  The  greater  part  of  the 
assassins  of  Selim  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted.  We  know  not  whether  the 
deposed  sultan  is  still  living.  Some 
people  assert  that  he  has  been 
strangled.  Mustapha  Bairactar  has 
taken  possession  of  the  grand  seal. 
The  grand  vizier  is  a  prisoner  in 
his  camp,  for  having  revealed  to 
the  sultan  mother  the  plan  of  re¬ 
placing  Selim  on  the  throne.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  pacha  will  soon 
be  appointed  grand  vizier. 

Eleven  of  the  principal  partisans 
of  the  sultan  Mustapha  were  this 
day  strangled  in  the  seraglio.  The 
kisla-aga  (chief  of  the  eunuchs) 
who  assisted  in  the  murder  of  Se¬ 
lim,  was  executed  on  the  29th. 


AUGUST. 

From  the  Oviedo  Gazette  Extra¬ 
ordinary . — Madrid ,  Aug,  2. — On 
the  29th  ultimo,  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  it  was  reported  that 
Joseph  Napoleon  was  marching, 
that  all  the  troops  in  the  city  were 
following  him.  The  report  wai 
confirmed  by  the  movements  made 
by  the  French  milliners,  and  all 
those  of  that  nation  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  army.  I  he  same 
evening  they  withdrew  from  the 
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hospitals,  and  conducted  to  Retiro 
all  the  infirm  soldiers.  They  put 
in  requisition  all  the  carriages  and 
horses  that  could  be  found,  and  the 
troops  prepared  to  march.  In 
fact,  that  very  night,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  a  great  part 
of  the  army,  the  sick,  milliners, 
tradespeople,  &c.  of  the  French 
nation,  set  out.  Ou  the  whole  day 
of  the  30th,  there  followed  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  march  of  Joseph  and 
the  remainder  of  the  army.  He 
dined  at  half  past  four  in  'the  af¬ 
ternoon,  in  order  to  proceed,  in  the 
dusk,  to  sleep  at  Chamartin.  The 
carriages  were  harnessed,  and  re¬ 
paired  to  the  court  of  the  palace, 
but  the  coachmen  and  mule-drivers, 
and  most  of  the  attendants  of  the 
royal  carriages,  had  disappeared  ; 
on  which  account  Joseph  could  not 
depart  that  night,  and  was  obliged 
to  suspend  his  journey  to  the 
morning  of  the  3 1st,  when  he  de¬ 
parted  on  horseback,  as  he  was 
unable  to  put  the  carriages  in  mo¬ 
tion.  The  same  morning,  he  took 
from  the  stables  all  the  mules, 
horses,  and  harness,  and  shame¬ 
fully  sold  all  at  the  lowest  price. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
they  forced  open  the  gates  of  the 
public  treasury  and  bank,  putting 
the  people  in  such  terror  that  we 
passed  a  most  anxious  night,  think¬ 
ing' that  a  general  pillage  was  about 
to  take  place.  They  took  from 
those  buildings  above  fourteen  mil¬ 
lions.  At  two  in  the  morning  of 
the  1st  instant  was  heard  a  can¬ 
nonade,  which,  though  at  first  it 
was  taken  for  a  fatal  signal,  was 
in  fact  but  the  precursor  of  the 
brightest  and  happiest  day  that 
ever  rose  over  Madrid.  On  this 
signal  all  the  guards  were  with¬ 
drawn,  and  all  the  French  filed  off 


towards  the  parade,  whence  they 
marched  off.  Scarcely  did  day  ap¬ 
pear,  when  all  the  people  ran 
through  the  streets,  and  the  posts 
of  the  guards,  but  nothing  was  to 
be  found.  ,They  passed  to  the 
Retiro,  and  there  they  found  only 
a  few  dying  wretches,  and  here  and 
there  a  dead  body.  They  beheld, 
with  amazement,  the  ditches,  pal- 
lisadoes,  and  terrible  batteries,  di¬ 
rected  against  this  city.  The  gun- 
carriages  were  in  flames,  above  70 
cannon  were  spiked,  and  about 
2000  barrels  of  powder  thrown 
into  a  large  pond.  The  inhabitants 
of  Madrid,  on  seeing  themselves 
delivered  from  this  destructive  ap¬ 
paratus,  gave  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  immediately  began  to 
assume,  for  their  badge,  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  house  of  a  supposed  pauper, 
in  Colchester,  who  has  taken  relief 
from  his  parish  for  nine  years  past, 
to  the  sum  of  42/.  7s.  was  lately 
searched  under  circumstances  which 
led  to  a  supposition  that  he  had 
sufficient  property  to  support  him¬ 
self;  when  the  sum  of  189/.  Js.  6d. 
in  cash,  was  found  hoarded  upon 
the  premises,  together  with  seven 
chests,  each  having  from  three  to 
six  locks,  and  containing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles:— 32  coats,  11  jac¬ 
kets,  42  waistcoats,  36  pairs  of 
breeches  and  pantaloons,  33  pairs 
of  stockings,  20  sheets,  6  new  hats, 
12  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  7  pairs 
of  silver  shoe  and  knee  buckles, 
14  silk  and  other  handkerchiefs, 
&c.  all  of  which  it  appeared  he  had 
regularly  purchased  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  and  which  were  of  the  best 
quality. 

A  plain  stone  in  Carmarthen 
church-yard  covers  the  remains  of 
the  once  celebrated  sir  Richard 
,  Steele, 
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Steele,  whose  house  in  that  town  is 
now  converted  into  the  Ivy-bush 
inn. 

4.  Grand  Dinner  to  the  Spanish 
Deputies ,  by  the  Merchants  and 
Bankers  of  London ,  at  the  City  of 
London  Tavern. — This  sumptuous 
feast,  indicative  of  the  sympathy 
which  England  feels  in  the  glorious 
cause  of  Spain,  was  on  Thursday 
attended  by  a  company  of  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen,  comprehending 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  wealth  of  the  British  me¬ 
tropolis.  No  former  occasion  within 
our  memory,  was  equally  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  respect  and  opulence 
of  the  company.  It  was  not  a 
party  meeting,  for  men  of  all  par¬ 
ties  are  equally  ardent  and  zealous 
in  the  cause  which  has  aroused  the 
people  of  Spain.  And  we  saw, 
therefore,  embodied  the  heads  of  all 
the  great  companies  of  the  first 
mercantile  and  banking-houses,  to¬ 
gether  with  several  ministers  of  the 
country,  statesmen  out  of  place, 
foreign  ministers,  and  other  illus¬ 
trious  characters — all  eager  to  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  illustrious  deputies  from 
Spain,  the  interest  w  hich  they  felt 
in  the  deliverance  of  their  country. 

The  company  did  not  sit  down  to 
dinner  till  seven  o’clock.  There 
were  six  tables  lengthways,  and  one 
cross  table  in  the  large  room,  in 
which  328  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
sat  down;  and  in  the  adjoining 
room  there  were  72,  making  toge¬ 
ther  400  persons ;  and  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  their 
united  property  was  not  less  than 
fifteen  millions  of  money.  The 
decoration  of  the  head  table  was 
splendid. 

The  parterre,  or  sand  work,  re¬ 
presented,  in  one  place,  Britannia 
offering  her  assistance  to  Spain;  in 


another,  Fame  supporting  a  me¬ 
dallion,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  different  provinces  of 
Spain  who  have  stood  the  foremost 
in  resisting  the  common  enemy  ;  in 
another,  the  figure  of  Time  crown¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  Patriot’s  flag  with 
laurel  ;  in  another,  the  figure  of 
Hope  leaning  on  the  rock  of  Jus¬ 
tice  ;  in  other  parts,  the  arms  and 
standards  of  Spain  intermixed  with 
those  of  England,  with  different 
mottos,  such  as  £‘  Veneer  6  Morir,*' 
41  Success  to  the  Spanish  Heroes, 
&c.  &c.  The  ornaments  stood  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  high,  pourtraying 
in  one  part,  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
with  the  blowing  up  of  1’Orient;  in 
another,  trophies  of  flags,  &c.  &c. ; 
at  the  tops  of  all,  the  royal  stand¬ 
ards  of  England  and  Spain,  the 
whole  finished  with  garlands  and 
bouquets  of  flowers,  China  figures, 
vases,  &c.  &c. 

The  dinner  consisted  of  one  full 
service ,  with  removes — a  plan  of 
dinner  for  so  large  a  company 
infinitely  better  adapted  to  com¬ 
fort  than  that  of  division  into  se¬ 
veral  courses..  It  was  served  with 
the  regularity  and  alacrity  of  a 
private  board.  There  was  drest  for 
the  day  2500lbs.  weight  of  turtle, 
and  the  intervals  between  the  tu¬ 
reens  had  every  delicacy  in  season 
—  the  removes  were  haunches  of 
venison.  The  dessert  was  extremely 
magnificent  in  ices  and  fruits,  and 
contained  about  6'00  pieces. 

Inn-keepers  and  others,  who  keep 
horses  to  run  this  very' hot  season 
of  the  year,  ought  to  provide  the 
following  medicine,  that  everv 
coachman  or  post-boy  may  have 
it  in  readiness  to  give  to  those 
horses  taken  sick  upon  the  road  : — 
Recipe. — Take  tincture  balsamic, 
and  compound  spirits  of  ammoniac, 

each 
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each  one  ounce;  prepared  kali,  two 
drachms ;  one  cordial  ball,  or,  in  its 
stead,  one  ounce  of  ginger  root, 
fresh  powdered:  to  be  given  in  a 
pint  and  a  half,  or  a  quart,  of  cold 
water.  This  will  greatly  refresh 
the  animal ;  and  in  general  prevent 
those  ill  consequences  which  occur 
daily  through  heat  and  over-driving. 
If  the  beating  or  palpitation  of  the 
heart  be  severe,  add  two  drachms 
of  tincture  of  opium  to  the  above, 
which  may  be  repeated  every  two 
hours,  if  required. 

Brighton ,  August  4. — A  melan¬ 
choly  affair  took  place  on-board 
the  Port  Mahon  gun-brig,  lying  to 
off  the  town,  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Mr.  Thorn,  the  surgeon  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  who  had  long  been  in  rather  a 
deranged  state,  committed  an  act 
of  suicide,  by  cutting  his  throat  in 
a  most  dreadful  manner  with  a 
razor.  He  had  retired  to  rest  in 
the  vessel  about  nine  o’clock  on 
Tuesday  evening,  having  previously 
observed  to  his  servant  that  he  was 
ill,  and  desired  him  to  procure  an 
opium  pill  from  the  medicine  chest, 
which  the  man  accordingly  did, 
and  then  left  him.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  on  entering  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  room,  he  found  him  quite 
dead  and  weltering  in  his  blood  ; 
and  to  all  appearance  he  had  been 
so  for  several  hours,  as  the  blood 
had  coagulated  about  him,  and 
the  body  was  cold  and  stiff.  The 
wound  was  inflicted  under  the 
right  ear,  towards  the  windpipe, 
the  latter  not  being  injured ;  in 
length  about  four  inches,  and  in 
depth  quite  as  many.  The  body 
was  removed  from  the  vessel  to  the 
Town-house  here  last  night,  where 
the  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  to¬ 
day.  Verdict — Lunacy.  His  re¬ 
mains  will  be  interred  this  evening. 


A  curious  lusus  natures  appeared 
in  a  breed  of  three  young  canaries, 
hatched  lately  at  Aberdeen  in  a 
breeding-cage. — The  birds  are  all 
healthy,  and  now  fully  fledged,  but 
they  are  entirely  without  feet. 

Summary  Execution  of  J ustice, — 
On  Wednesday  evening,  about  se¬ 
ven  o’clock,  as  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  peer  was  walking  up  the 
Haymarket,  leaving  her  carriage  at 
the  entrance  into  Pall  Mall,  she 
was  accosted  by  a  middle-aged  per¬ 
son  in  the  most  indecent  manner. 
She  paid  no  attention  to  what  he 
said.  At  last,  however,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  kiss  her,  and  take  other 
indecent  liberties,  when  she  scream¬ 
ed,  and  fainted  with  fright.  A 
gentleman  caught  hold  of  her  and 
supported  her.  The  culprit  was 
seized  by  some  gentlemen  who  had 
witnessed  his  misconduct,  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  pump,  where  he  was 
drenched  for  half  an  hour.  They 
then  delivered  him  to  the  mob,  who 
introduced  him  to  another  pump  at 
Charing-cross,  where  they  amused 
themselves  by  pumping  upon  him 
for  an  hour  longer,  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  depart,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bruises  and  a  broken  head. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  arrived  at 
Madrid  so  early  as  the  20th  of 
July,  seven  days  before  he  was 
expected.  He  was  received  with 
sullen  silence  ;  no  guns  were  fired 
by  the  Spaniards,  nor  did  any  spe¬ 
cies  of  rejoicing  take  place  on  the 
occasion.  The  b<fil-ringers  refused 
their  usual  office,  which  being  con¬ 
sidered  an  unpardonable  offence, 
three  of  them  were  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody,  and  on  the  following  day, 
after  a  summary  trial,  put  to  death. 
It  is  said,  that  a  few  hired  tinkers 
(menders  of  saucepans  and  kettles) 
appeared  before  the  palace,  and  sa¬ 
luted 
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luted  the  new  sovereign  by  the 
noise  produced  by  beating  their 
pots  and  kettles  with  sticks,  and 
those  men  cried,  “  Long  live  king 
Joseph.’'  The  people  positively 
refused  to  assemble  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  every  appearance  indi¬ 
cated  a  speedy  renewal  of  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  2d  of  May. 

12.  The  following  official  bul¬ 
letin  was  issued  by  our  government 
on  the  11th  inst. : 

Intelligence  was  this  morning  re¬ 
ceived  by  government  from  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Doyle,  dated  Co¬ 
runna,  August  4,  at  midnight.  The 
lieutenant-colonel  states,  that  he 
had  read  a  letter,  dated  Madrid, 
27th  July,  which  says,  that  on  that 
morning  the  French  had  com¬ 
menced  their  retreat  from  that  city  ; 
that  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  quitted 
Madrid,  and  had  taken  away  every 
thing  of  value  belonging  to  the 
court.  Every  Frenchman  was  fol¬ 
lowing  him,  and  they  were  taking 
the  direction  to  Burgos.  The  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  letter  is  nephew  to  a 
member  of  the  junta  of  the  Gal- 
licias. 

The  entry  into,  and  retreat  of 
the  would-be  king  of  Spain  from 
the  capital  of  Madrid,  afford  a  con¬ 
trast  at  once  striking  and  gratify¬ 
ing.  With  a  parade  blazoned  forth 
in  the  foreign  papers,  Joseph  Bo¬ 
naparte  enters  Spain,  his  route  is 
marked  out  with  the  utmost  nicety  ; 
to-day  at  Bilboa,  to-morrow  at 
Victoria  ;  on  the  16th  at  Burgos, 
on  the  20th  at  Madrid.  Europe 
was  desired  to  believe  that  this  no¬ 
tice  of  his  route  was  given,  that  the 
impatient  Spaniards  might  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  him  with  fetes, 
with  illuminations,  and  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  which 
generally  attend  accessions.  We 


were  told,  that  clemency  and  affa¬ 
bility  were  in  his  train, — he  par¬ 
doned  the  guilty,  he  conversed  with 
the  utmost  graciousness  with  the 
poorest  of  his  new  subjects  ;  his 
march  was  described  rather  as  the 
march  of  a  monarch  who  had  saved 
his  country,  and  who,  after  some 
great  and  decisive  victory,  was  re¬ 
turning  in  triumph  to  his  capital, 
amid  the  thanks,  the  gratitude,  and 
the  benedictions  of  his  people.  He 
enters  the  capital  on  the  20th,  and 
on  the  27th  he  sneaks  from  it  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  with  fear  and 
trembling  ;  he  enters  it  with  all  the 
pride  and  retinue  of  an  eastern 
sultan,  and  he  is  glad  to  depart 
with  the  court  plate  in  his  pocket 
to  pay  the  expences  of  his  journey. 
On  the  Monday  he  exposes  his  au¬ 
gust  person  to  the  eager  view  of 
the  populace,  and  on  the  Saturday 
he  is  glad  to  take  away  his  august 
person  with  all  possible  secrecy  and 
dispatch :  he  enters  Madrid  as  a 
powerful  monarch,  he  quits  it  as  a 
petty  thief.  Pride  and  insult  ac¬ 
company  his  arrival;  fear  and  fe¬ 
lony  attend  his  departure.  Such 
are  the  Bonapartes  :  if  they  cannot 
govern,  they  can  steal ;  and  if  they 
are  not  permitted  to  play  the  part* 
of  kings,  they  will  content  them¬ 
selves  with  playing  the  parts  of 
thieves. 

The  Popes  Protest. — The  pope 
has  published  a  very  long  and  ener¬ 
getic  protest  against  the  usurpations 
of  Bonaparte,  and  his  unprincipled 
attacks  on  the  holy  see,  particular¬ 
ly  the  decree  of  spoliation  of  the 
pope’s  temporal  states,  and  the 
other  decree,  which  enjoins  all  car¬ 
dinals,  prelates,  and  officers,  hold¬ 
ing  any  employment  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  who  are  natives  of  Italy,  to 
return,  under  the  penalty  of  their 
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whole  property  in  case  of  disobe¬ 
dience.  Therefore  his  holiness  pro¬ 
tests  against  a  law,  which  spares 
not  even  distinguished  ecclesiastics, 
chosen  to  assist  him  in  his  labours 
for  the  church  of  God.  His  holi¬ 
ness  at  the  same  time  strongly  pro¬ 
tests,  in  the  face  of  all  the  earth, 
against  the  usurpation  of  his  states. 
He  solemnly  declares  it  to  be  un¬ 
just,  vain,  void,  and  of  no  avail ; 
and  that  it  can  never  truly  affect 
the  imprecsriptible  and  legitimate 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  possession 
of  his  holiness  and  successors  for 
ever ;  and  if  force  shall  deprive 
him  of  its  possession,  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
his  rights,  because  the  holy  see  can 
recover  the  real  possession,  when  it 
may  please  the  true  and  faithful 
God,  who  fights  for  justice,  and 
who  hath  inscribed  on  his  garments 
and  forehead  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords. 

Sir  J.  Piers,  who  has  been  so 
long  an  exile  from  Ireland  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  verdict  against  him 
for  seducing  lady  Cioncurry,  has 
committed  suicide  in  the  isle  of 
Man,  which  has  been  some  time  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  The  cause  of 
this  unfortunate  man's  catastrophe 
is  of  a  most  melancholy  nature.  He 
had  debauched  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  clergyman,  who,  on  dis¬ 
covering  his  disgrace,  instantly  shot 
himself ;  and  it  was  upon  hearing 
of  this  that  Sir  J.  Piers  put  an  end 
to  his  existence  by  shooting  himself 
through  the  head.  The  unhappy 
female  is  in- a  state  of  distraction 
that  threatens  her  life. 

Ireland.  Armagh  Assizes. 

Trial  of  Major  Campbell , 
Regiment. — Alexander  Campbell, 
brevet  major  in  the  army,  and  a 
captain  in  the  21st  regiment,  stood 


indicted  for  the  wilful  and  felonious 
murder  of  Alexander  Boyd,  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  said  regiment,  by  shooting 
him,  the  said  Alexander  Boyd, 
with  a  pistol-bullet.  To  support 
this  indictment,  the  first  witness 
produced  was — 

George  Adams,  who  stated,  he 
has  been  assistant-surgeon  in  the 
21st  regiment  since  April  twelve 
months  ;  he  knew  major  Campbell 
and  captain  Boyd.  In  June  1807 
they  were  quartered  in  the  barracks 
in  the  county  of  Armagh,  side  of 
Newry.  On  the  23d  of  said  month 
captain  B.  died  of  a  wound  he  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  pistol-bullet,  which  pe¬ 
netrated  the  extremity  of  the  four 
false  ribs,  and  lodged  in  the  cavity 
of  the  belly.  On  that  day  the  re¬ 
giment  was  inspected  by  general 
Kerr,  and  after  the  inspection  the 
general  and  officers  messed  toge¬ 
ther  ;  about  eight  o’clock  all  the 
officers  left  the  mess,  except  major 
Campbell,  captain  Boyd,  witness, 
and  a  lieutenant  Hall.  A  conver¬ 
sation  then  commenced  by  major 
Campbell,  stating  (i  general  Kerr 
corrected  him  that  day  about  a  par¬ 
ticular  mode  of  giving  a  word  of 
command,  when  he  conceived  he 
gave  it  right  he  mentioned  how 
he  gave  it,  and  how  the  general 
corrected  him.  Captain  Boyd  re¬ 
marked,  u  neither  was  correct,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dundas,  which  is  the 
king’s  order.’’  (This  observation, 
witness  stated,  was  made  in  the  usual 
mode  of  conversation.)  Major 
Campbell  said  it  might  not  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  king’s  order,  but 
still  he  conceived  it  was  not  incor¬ 
rect.  Captain  B.  still  insisted,  it 
was  not  correct,  according  to  the 
king’s  order.”  They  argued  this 
some  time,  till  captain  B.  said,  “  he 
knew  it  as  well  as  any  man.”  Ma. 
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jor  C.  replied,  Ci  he  doubted  that 
much.”  Captain  Boyd  at  length 
said,  ahe  knew  it  better  than  him, 
let  him  take  that  as  he  liked.”  Ma¬ 
jor  Campbell  then  got  up,  and  said, 

then,  captain  Boyd,  do  you  say  I 
am  wrong  ?”  Captain  B.  replied, 
u  I  do — I  know  I  am  right  according 
to  the  king’s  order.”  Major  C. 
then  quitted  the  room.  Captain 
B.  remained  after  him  for  some 
time  ;  he  left  the  room  before  wit¬ 
ness  or  licut.  Hall,  bat  no  observa¬ 
tion  was  made  on  his  going  more 
than  any  other  gentleman  that  had 
(lined  there.  Witness  and  lieu t. 
Hall  went  out  together  in  a  short 
time  after;  they  wrent  to  a  second 
mess-room,  and  there  captain  Boyd 
came  up  and  spoke  to  them;  (the 
conversation  was  not  admitted,  as 
major  Campbell  was  not  present  at 
it.)  They  then  went  out  together, 
and  witness  left  captain  Boyd  at 
lieut.  Deivaris’s.  In  about  20  mi¬ 
nutes  after  he  was  called  on  to  visit 
captain  Boyd  ;  he  went,  and  found 
him  sitting  on  a  chair  vomiting  ; 
he  examined  his  wound,  and  con¬ 
ceived  it  a  very  dangerous  one  ;  he 
survived  it  but  1 8  hours  ;  he  staid 
with  him  till  he  died,  during  which 
time  he  got  gradually  worse  till  his 
dissolution. 

On  hife  cross-examination,  he 
stated,  there  was  something  irri¬ 
tating  in  captain  Boyd’s  manner  of 
making  the  observation  alluded  to  ; 
so  much  so,  that  he  conceives  ma¬ 
jor  Campbell  could  not,  consistent 
with  his  feelings,  pass  it  over  ;  but 
if  a  candid  explanation  had  taken 
place,  he  does  not  conceive  the 
melancholy  affair  would  have  oc¬ 
curred. 

John  Hocy  stated,  that  he  is 
mess-waiter  of  the  21st  regiment, 
and  was  so  then.  lie  remembers 
Vol.  L. 


the  night  this  affair  took  place  ; 
knew  major  Campbell  and  captain 
Boyd  ;  he  saw  major  C.  that  night 
in  a  room  where  he  was  washing 
glasses  :  major  Campbell  had  quit¬ 
ted  the  room  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes;  as  major  Campbell  was 
coming  up  stairs,  capt.  Boyd  was 
leaving  the  mess-room,  and" they 
met  on  the  stair-head ;  both  went 
into  the  mess-tvaiter’s-room,  and 
there  remained  ten  or  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes,  when  they  separated.  Pri¬ 
soner,  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
came  again  to  witness,  and  desired 
him  to  go  to  capt.  Boyd,  and  tell 
him  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak 
to  him  if  he  pleased ;  he  accord¬ 
ingly  went  in  search  of  capt.  Boyd; 
he  found  him  on  the  parade-ground ; 
he  delivered  the  message,  and  capt. 
Boyd  accompanied  him  to  the  mess- 
room  ;  no  one  w  as  there ;  witness 
pointed  to  a  little  room  oft’  it,  as 
the  room  the  gentleman  was  in ;  he 
then  went  to  the  mess-kitchen,  and 
in  eight  or  ten  minuts,  he  heard  the 
report  of  a  shot;  thought  nothing 
of  it  till  he  heard  another  ;  he  then 
went  to  the  mess-room,  and  there 
saw  captain  Boyd,  and  lieutenants 
Hall  and  M‘Pherson  ;  captain  B. 
was  sitting  on  a  chair  vomiting; 
major  Campbell  was  gone,  but  in 
about  ten  or  twelve  minutes  he 
came  to  the  room  where  witness 
was  washing  some  glasses  ;  major 
C.  asked  for  candles :  he  got  a  pair, 
and  brought  them  into  the  small 
room  :  major  C.  showed  the  wit¬ 
ness  the  corners  of  the  room  in 
which  each  person  stood,  which  dis¬ 
tance  .measured  seven  paces ;  he 
never  saw  major  Campbell  alter  till 
a  week  ago,  though  witness  never 
quitted  the  regiment,  and  retained 
his  employment. 

John  McPherson  stated,  that  he 
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is  Heutenantin  said  regiment ;  knew 
major  Campbell  and  capt.  Boyd  ; 
^recollects  the  day  of  the  duel ;  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  going  up 
stairs  about  nine  o’clock,  he  heard, 
as  he  thought,  major  Campbell  say— 
44  On  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  is 
every  thing  fair?”  He  got  up  be¬ 
fore  captain  Boyd  replied;  he  said, 
44  Campbell ,  you  have  hurried  me — 
you're  a  bad  man.”  Witness  was 
in  coloured  clothes,  and  major  C. 
did  not  know  him,  but  said  .again 
• — 44  Boyd,  before  this  stranger  and 
lieut.  Hall,  was  every  thing  fair  ?” 
Capt,  B.  replied — 44  0  no ,  Campbell , 
you  know  I  wanted  you  to  wait ,  and 
have  friends.”  Major  C.  then  said, 

\  44  Good  God  !  will  you  mention  be¬ 
fore  these  gentlemen,  was  not  every 
thing  fair  ?  did  not  you  say  you 
were  ready?’’ — Capt.  B.  answered 
44  yes”  but  in  a  moment  after  said, 
144  Campbell ,  you're  a  bad  man” 
Capt.  B.  was  helped  into  the  next 
room,  and  major  C.  followed,  much 
agitated,  and  repeatedly  said  to 
capt.  B.  that  he  (Boyd)  was  the 
happiest  man  of  the  two;  44 1  am 
{said  major  C.)  an  unfortunate 
man,  but  I  hope  not  a  bad  orre. 
Major  C.  asked  capt.  B.  if  he  for¬ 
gave  him  ?  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  said,  44 1  forgive  you— I 
feel  for  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  do 
for  me. — Major  C.  then  left  the 
room. 

Duncan  Dewar,  adjutant  of  the 
regiment,  who  was  with  captain 
Boyd  for  some  time  after  he  was 
wounded,  was  produced  to  show 
captain  Boyd’s  firm  couviction  he 
would  die  in  consequence  of  that 
wound,  in  order  to  let  in  his  decla¬ 
ration  then  made  as  evidence ;  but 
captain  B.  not  having  (before  him) 
expressed  such  a  conviction,  that 
stidence  failed. 


Surgeon  W.  S.  Nice  was  pr©- 
d treed  to  the  same  point,  and  like¬ 
wise  failed. 

Colonel  Paterson,  of  the  21st  re¬ 
giment,  was  produced  to  the  same 
point,  and  also  failed. 

George  Sutherland,  quarter-mas¬ 
ter  of  said  regiment,  was  produced 
to  the  same  point ;  he  stated  he  saw 
him  ten  minutes  before  he  died  ;  he 
was  in  bed,  agitated  with  pain,  in 
his  senses,  but  rolling  in  the  bed  ; 
he  did  not,  however,  say  to  him 
he  thought  he  was  dying. 

Upon  this  a  special  verdict  was 
directed  to  the  jury  to  enquire 
whether  captain  Boyd,  ten  minutes 
before  his  death,  and  under  the 
circumstances  stated,  must  or  must 
not  have  known  he  was  dying. 
After  some  short  deliberation,  they 
found  for  the  affirmative  of  this 
issue — -(that  he  must  have  known 
it.)  The  declaration  was  then  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  none  could  be  proved 
within  that  place,  except  his  asking 
for  major  C.  and  his  saying,  44  Poor 
man,  I  am  sorry  for  hirn.” 

John  Greenhill  was  produced 
merely  to  prove  that  major  C.  had 
time  to  cool  after  the  altercatiou 
took  place  ;  inasmuch  as  he  w#nt 
home,  drank  tea  with  his  family, 
and  gave  him  a  box  to  leave  with 
lieut.  Hall,  before  the  affair  took 
place.  Here  the  prosecution  closed. 

The  defence  set  up  was  merely 
and  exclusively  as  to  the  character 
of  the  prisoner  for  humanity,  peace¬ 
able  conduct,  and  proper  behavi¬ 
our  :  to  this  several  officers  of  the 
highest  rank  were  produced,  who 
vouched  for  it  to  the  fullest  extent, 
namely,  colonel  Paterson,  of  the 
21st  regiment,  general  Campbell, 
general  Graham  Stirling,  captain 
Macpherson,  captain  Menzies,  co¬ 
lonel  Gray,  and  many  others, 
r  whom 
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whom  it  was  unnecessary  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  learned  judge  charged  the 
jury  in  a  most  able  mariner,  reca¬ 
pitulated  the  evidence,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  law  on  the  subject  most 
fully  and  clearly.  The  jury  re¬ 
tired,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
brought  in  a  verdict — Guilty  or 
Murder,  but  recommended  him  to 
mercy  on  the  score  of  character  only. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  executed  on 
Monday,  but  respited  to  Wednes¬ 
day  se’nnight. 

16.  Bristol.—  -The  storm  of  last 
night  appears  to  have  exceeded,  in 
awful  phenomena,  any  one  record¬ 
ed  for  many  years  past.  Unlike 
the  tempests  of  the  milder  zones, 
the  thunder  was  remarked  to  roll 
in  one  continuous  roar  for  upwards 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  'during 
which  time,  and  long  afterwards,  the 
flashes  of  lightning  followed  each 
other  in  the  most  rapid  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  succession.  But  the  most 
tremendous  circumstance  attending 
this  elemental  tumult  was  the  de¬ 
structive  hail-shower  which  accom¬ 
panied  its  progress.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  such 
a  name  be  applicable  to  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  phenomenon ;  since 
the  masses  of  ice  which  fell  on  the 
places  where  the  tempest  most 
fiercely  raged,  bore  no  resemblance 
to  hail-stones  in  formation  or  mag¬ 
nitude,  most  of  them  being  of  a 
very  irregular  and  polygonal  shape, 
broad,  flat,  and  ragged  ;  and  many 
ot  them  measuring  from  three  to 
nine  inches  in  circumference.  They 
appeared  like  fragments  of  one  vast 
plate  of  ice,  and  bjroken  into  small 
masses  in  its  descent  towards  the 
earth.  The  tempest  arose  in  the. 
south-west,  and,  spreading  to  the 
north-west,  gradually  died  away 
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in  the  north*east.  At  French  ay, 
there  were  between  14  and  1500 
panes  of  glass  broken,  a  large  field 
of  beans  entirely  destroyed,  and 
many  bushels  of  wall-fruit  picked 
op  ;  the  loss  is  estimated  at  little 
less  than  20 01.  The  row  of  trees 
before  Mr.  Tucker’s  house  at 
Moorend  was  so  broken,  that  the 
leaves  and  small  branches  lay  in 
the  road  a  foot  deep.  The  win* 
dovvs  of  J.  R.  Lucas,  esq.  at  Sta¬ 
pleton,  and  of  Mr.  alderman  Clax- 
ton,  at  Aldmonusbury,  were  most 
of  them  broken. 

At  Newton,  Corston,  and  KeL 
ston,  most  of  the  windows  that  lay 
in  the  direction  of  the  storm  have 
been  broken,  as  well  as  the  glass  of 
the  hot-house,  &c.  in  the  gardens; 
and  nlany  windows  in  the  mansions 
of  W.  G.  Langton,  esq.  at  New¬ 
ton  ;  of  sir  John  Hawkins,  at  Kel- 
ston  ;  of  James  Stevens,  esq.  at 

Camerton  ;  and  of  -  Jolliffe, 

esq.  Amerdown.  The  plantations 
and  shrubberies  of  Mr.  Langton 
were  covered  with  leaves  and 
branches  of  trees,  and  the  pines 
and  other  plants  in  his  hot-houses 
destroyed.  In  the  south  and  west 
fronts  of  Mr.  Jolliffe’s  mansion  not 
a  pane  of  glass  was  left  whole  ;  and 
the  ground  was  even  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  covered  with  ice  that  fell. 

At  Mr.  Dickinson’s,  Kingswes- 
ton,  Somerset,  the  storm  was  tre¬ 
mendous.  All  the  windows  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  house  were 
broken ;  and  many  rooks  were 
picked  up  on  the  lawn,  killed  by 
the  weight  of  the  hail-stones. 

Law  Intelligence.  —  In  the  king’s 
bench,  at  Guildhall,  an  action  of 
damages,  at  the  suit  of  sir  John 
Carr,  knt.  against  Messrs.  Hood 
and  Sharpe,  booksellers. 

The  plaintiff  had  written  a  va- 
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rieiy  of  books  of  travels,  of  which 
he  made  a  considerable  emolument. 
The  defendants  had  published  a 
book,  called  64  My  Pocket  Book,” 
ridiculing  the  plaintiff’s  writings, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  prevented  from  disposing  of  a 
manuscript  Tour  through  Scotiand. 
For  this  he  sought  damages,  not 
only  to  the  amount  of  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained,  but  to  deter  others  from 
sending  forth  such  scandalous  and 
scurrilous  publications. 

Mr.  Johnson,  bookseller,  proved 
that  he  purchased  the  manuscript 
of  The  Stranger  in  France,  from 
the  plaintiff  for  100/.  Sir  Richard 
Phillips  deposed  that  he  purchased 
from  the  plaintiff  his  Northern 
Summer  Tour  in  the  Baltic  for  500/. 
The  Stranger  in  Ireland  he  gave 
him  700/.  for;  and  for  his  Xour 
through  Holland  600/.,  He  had 
seen  the  manuscript  of  the  Tour 
through  Scotland,  and  would  have 
given  6'OQ/.  if  it  had  not  been  for 
My  Pocket  Book,  which  he  heard 
had  depreciated  the  works  of  the 
plaintiff  so  much  that  it  deter¬ 
red  liim.  Sir  Richard  was  cross- 
examined  by  the  attorney-general, 
■who  asked  if  he  ever  read  reviews  : 
to  which  he  answered,  that  he  did 
not ;  abhorring  the  scurrility,  par. 
tiaiity,  and  misrepresentation  with 
which  they  abounded,  awd  know¬ 
ing,  as  he  did,  the  manner  in  which 
thev  were  manufactured.  He  had, 
he  allowed,  for  some  time  been  a 
publisher  of  the  Oxford  Review, 
which  had  been  set  up  as  an  expe¬ 
riment',  lo  try  if  a  review  free  from 
scurrility  W'Ould  succeed  ;  which  it 
did  not.  Being  asked  if  he  had  not 
read  “The  Edinburgh  Review,  he 
said,  he  did  not  remember  to  have 
read  more  than  two  or  three  of  the 
first  numbers,  unless  be  might  oc¬ 


casionally  turn  it  over  in  a  book¬ 
seller’s  shop  ;  and  the  same  as  to 
the  other  reviews  mentioned  by  the 
.attorney-general.  He  was  asked 
if  he  himself  published  no  anony¬ 
mous  books.  He  said,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  great  many  ;  but  they  con¬ 
tained  no  scurrility  or  abuse.  He 
was  asked,  had  he  not  published 
books,  intitled  Anecdotes  of  the 
Founders  of  the  French  Republic, 
arid  Public  Characters,  with  some 
others  ?  [Here  lord  Ellenborough 
said,  the  witness  need  not  answer 
this  question  to  criminate  himself.] 
Sir  Richard  warmly  replied,  that 
he  was  ready  to  answer  that,  and 
all  other  questions  the  attorney- 
general  might  choose  to  ask,  and 
was  in  no  degree  afraid  to  crimi¬ 
nate  himself  by  acknowledging  the 
contents  of  any  work  he  had  ever 
published.  He,  therefore,  courted 
the  questions  of  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ral  rather  than  shrunk  from  them, 
exclaiming,  God  forbid  that  he 
should  be  ashamed  to  avow,  in  that 
place,  every  act  of  his  life.  No¬ 
thing  was  gained  by  the  cross-exa¬ 
mination,  which  lasted  above  an 
hour. 

The  attorney-general,  in  his  re¬ 
ply,  declared  sir  Richard  Phillips 
must  either  have  slipped  in  his  tes¬ 
timony,  or  he  w  as  the  greatest  fool 
on  earth,  to  be,  as  he  was,  the 
greatest  publisher  of  books  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  not  to  read  the  reviews  of 
his  works,  and  treat  with  his  au¬ 
thors  accordingly.  The  publication 
called  My  Pocket  Book,  the  learned 
gentleman  contended,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  fair  criticism  of  a  book 
which  deserved  to  be  held  up  to 
public  ridicule. 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed  that 
every  man  had  a  right  to  criticize 
the  writings  of  another,  and  even  to 
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hold  them  up  to  ridicule,  so  that  he 
cast  no  personal  reflections  on  the 
author.  If  fair  criticism  injured 
the  sale  of  a  work,  it  was  damnum 
absque  injuria.  As  to  the  present 
question,  if  the  criticism  went  be¬ 
yond  observations  on  the  work  or 
on  the  author,  merely  as  such,  it 
was  actionable,  and  not  otherwise. 
The  jury  found  for  the  defendant. 
The  duke  of  Bedford,  and  other 
noblemen,  friends  of  sir  J.  Carr, 
were  on  the  bench. 

Bayonne,  now  contaminated  by 
the  presence  of  Bonaparte,  once 
belonged  to  England,  and  was,  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  residence 
of  our  favourite  hero,  Edward  the 
Black  Prince.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  he  there  received  the  visit  of 
Pedro,  the  exiled  king  of  Castile, 
who  requested  his  assistants  in  the 
re-conquest  of  his  kingdom  ;  and 
from  that  place  the  English  force 
marched,  which  did  restore  him. 

Understanding  and  Memory. — 
That  the  understanding  may  be  so 
perfect  and  mechanical  as  to  sur¬ 
vive  even  the  loss  of  memory  itself, 
the  following  instances  fully  prove  : 
De  Lagny,  the  mathematician,  for 
two  days  had  lain  in  a  deep  lethar¬ 
gy,  and  had  not  known  even  his 
own  children.  Maupertois  abrupt¬ 
ly,  and  with  a  very  loud  voice, 
asked  him  what  was  the  square  of 
12  r — 144,  replied  a  feeble  linger¬ 
ing  remain  of  the  expiring  intellect. 
The  celebrated  physician,  Chuac, 
was  much  in  the  same  state,  and 
without  any  power  of  recollecting 
those  near  his  death-bed.  His  right 
hand  mechanically  laid  hold  of  his 
left,  and  feeling  his  pulse,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  u  They  have  called  me 
too  late.  The  patient  has  been 
bled,  and  he  should  have  been  eva¬ 
cuated.  He  is  a  dead  man,” —The 
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prediction  and  prognostic  were  soon 
after  verilied. 

Guildford  Assizes ,  August  1 9. 

Charge  of  Murder. — William  Fil- 
kington  was  tried  on  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  the  wilful  mur¬ 
der  of  Montague  William  Hyndes, 
at  the  Maze,  Southwark,  on  Fri¬ 
day  se’nnight,  by  discharging  a  pis¬ 
tol  loaded  with  ball.  The  prisoner, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  the 
deceased,  and  who  was  also  the 
step-son  of  Hyndes,  who  married 
his  mother,  was  alone  with  the  de¬ 
ceased,  in  the  parlour  of  the  Red 
Lion  public-house,  in  the  Maze, 
when  a  pistol  was  discharged  which, 
killed  the  father.  It  was  proved 
on  all  hands,  that  the  prisoner  was 
very  much  inebriated,  and  that  his 
father  and  he  lived  on  the  most 
affectionate  terms. 

The  prisoner  made  a  very  artless 
defence,  in  a  way  so  truly  penitent 
and  distressed,  that  tears  of  sym¬ 
pathy  were  flowing  in  every  part  of 
the  court.  lie  professed  his  wretch^, 
edness,  and  the  sincere  love  he  bore 
his  father,  whom  he  had  for  a  length 
of  time  maintained,  and  never  ex¬ 
cited  his  anger. 

After  a  humane  charge  from  the 
lord  chief-baron,  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter. — The 
prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be  impri¬ 
soned  twelve  months. 

In  consequence  of  the  embargo, 
the  United  States  have  suflered  a 
loss  of  48,000,000  of  dollars,  which 
sum,  at  seventeen  dollars  to  the 
pound  weight,  would  weigh  two 
millions  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  pounds  weight;  and  it  would 
require  to  carry  it,  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty  waggons 
(allowing  each  waggon  to  carry  one 
ton  gross  weight) ;  and  the  distance 
eacli  waggon  would  occupy  (aliow- 
F  3  '  '  iog 
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ing  each  waggon  72  feet)  would  be 
seventeen  miles.  Forty-eight  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  placed  edge  to  edge, 
In  a  straight  line,  would  extend  over 
a  space  of  one  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-four  miles.  The 
above  sum  would  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  one  hundred  and  twenty 
sail  of  the  line,  completely  equip¬ 
ped  for  a  twelvemonth’s  cruise* — 
New  York  Paper . 

British  Navy. — It  must  be  proud¬ 
ly  Ratifying  to  the  minds  of  Bri¬ 
tons,  as  it  must  be  degrading!  y  mor¬ 
tifying  to  the  spirit  of  Bonaparte, 
to  know  that  we  have  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  British  navy  sixty-eight 
sail  of  the  line,  prizes  taken  from 
the  enemies  of  this  country  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  besides  21  ships  car¬ 
rying  from  40  to  50  guns  each ;  62 
•hips  from  30  to  40  guns  each  ;  15, 
carrying  from  20  to  30  guns  each  ; 
and  66,  from  10  to  20  guns  each; 
making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  ships  ;  a  navy  of  itself 
equal  to  cope  with  the  united  navies 
of  France  and  her  vassal  allies, 
withoutadding  thereto  near  20  sail 
of  the  line,  besides  smaller  vessels, 
now  in  our  service,  built  on  the 
bottoms  of  prizes,  in  lieu  of  such 
as  have  been  casually  lost. 

From  the  Oviedo  Gazette. 

Oviedo ,  August  20. — All  the 
French  troops  are  in  full  retreat 
from  Madrid,  by  the  way  of  Vit- 
toria.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  to 
leave  Burgos  on  the  12th  in  the 
evening  ;  marshal  Moncey,  who 
commands  the  rear  guard  of  the 
retreating  army,  was  to  remain 
there  ;  and  the  division  of  Bessieres 
was  then  entering  the  town.  Cas- 
tanos  is  said  to  have  entered  Madrid 
on  the  5th  instant. 

The  French  entered  Bilboa  on 
the  l6tk  ult.  but  not  without  ob^ 


stinate  resistance,  The  town  offer¬ 
ed  a  contribution  of  eight  millions 
of  reals :  and  it  is  expected  the 
French  will  evacuate  it  in  a  few 
days.  Col.  Doyle  is  with  the  army 
of  gen.  Blake,  the  head  quarters 
of  which  are  at  Astorga. 

On  the  day  the  French  entered 
Bilboa,  capt.  Towers,  of  the  Iris, 
landed  there,  spiked  43  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  destroyed  500  barrels 
of  powder  ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
left  the  batteries,  when  the  French 
entered  the  town,  and  he  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  got  away. 

On  the  4th  lilt.  Lefebvre  made  a 
fresh  attempt  on  Saragossa,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  city  with  14,000  men,  but 
after  a  j^st  sanguinary  conflict, was 
driven  out  again  with  the  loss  of 
from  4  to  5,000  of  his  troops. 

The  French  garrison  in  Barcelona 
is  said  to  have  proposed  to  capitu¬ 
late. 

23.  Mr.  Hetherington  of  Brantb- 
waite  Flail,  Lancashire,  is  thought 
to  have  the  finest  crop  of  barley  ever 
seen  growing  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  estimated,  by  com¬ 
petent  judges,  to  yield  not  less  than 
70  Winchester  bushels  per  acre  ! 

Correct  Account  of  the  late  Coach 
Race ,  from  authority  of  the  Par - 
ties. — Started  from  Leicester  on  the 
7th  instant,  the  Patriot  coach,  at 
7h.  50  min.  past,  to  Nottingham  ; 
arrived  there  exactly  twelve  minutes 
past  ten  o’clock  ;  performed  by 
Thomas  Pettifor  to  Loughborough, 
and  Simpson' to  Nottingham,  car¬ 
rying  about  six  passengers. — Start¬ 
ed  from  Leicester  on  the  same  morn¬ 
ing,  the  Defiance  coach,  at  7  h. 
£5  min.  past,  to  Nottingham  ;  ar¬ 
rived  there  exactly  ten  minutes  past 
ten  o’clock,  carrying  13  passen¬ 
gers  ;  ran  by  the  Patriot  near  to 
Costock,  in  Nottinghamshire;  per¬ 
formed 
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formed  by  W.  Pettifor  to  Loughbo¬ 
rough,  and  B.  Bower  to  Nottingham. 

On  the  late  return  of  Bonaparte’s 
birth-day,  some  of  the  French  offi¬ 
cers,  who  are  prisoners  at  Ashby* 
de-la-Zouch,  in  Leicestershire,  pre¬ 
pared  to  celebrate  it:  the  design 
was  opposed  by  others  of  their 
brethren,  and  a  quarrel  ensued,  in 
which  several  of  them  were  wound¬ 
ed,  and  military  force  was  necessary 
to  restore  order. — At  Litchfield, 
where  there  is  a  number  of  French 
officers,  some  of  them  of  high  rank, 
they  not  only  passed  over  the  anni¬ 
versary  without  notice,  but  in  strong 
language  reprobated  Napoleon  and 
his  proceedings. 

The  following  singular  act  of  he¬ 
roism  has  been  communicated  as-  a 
fact,  on  the  authenticity  of  which 
our  readers -may  rely.  While  Mr. 
Turner,  now  resident  at  Kildwick, 
in  the  west  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
was  in  India,  in  the  Company’s 
service,  he  and  five  of  his  comrades 
in  arms,  when  tracing  one  of  the 
extensive  wilds  in  that  country, 
were  menaced  with  an  attack  from 
a  royal  Bengal  tyger.  The  animal 
was  making  towards  them  with  full 
speed,  and  his  companions,  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  ferocious  aspect  of. the 
enemy,  sought  their  safety  in  flight, 
and  in  order  to  disencumber  them¬ 
selves  from  every  thing  that  might 
retard  their  escape,  left  their  mus- 
4cets  on  the  field.  In  the  midst  of 
this  general  panic,  Mr.  Turner 
stood  undismayed,  and  before  the 
animal  reached  him,  had  discharged 
his  musket,  and  lodged  several  shots 
in  his  body.  Rendered  furious  by 
the  torture,  the  tyger  now  came  fo 
close  quarters,  when  the  intrepid 
•  soldier  received  him  with  a  fixed 
bayonet,  which  by  some  accident 
came  from  the  muzzle  of  the  fire¬ 


lock,  and  lodged  in  the  animaPs 
foot.  The  tyger’s  eyes  flashed  fire, 
and  making  a  second  spring  at  his 
adversary,  seized  him  by  the  loins, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  his  car- 
touch  box  and  side-arms,  whicht 
broke  the  force  of  the  ravenous 
gripe,  certain  death  must  have  en¬ 
sued.  In  this  dreadful  dilemma, 
vibrating  as  it  were  betwixt  life 
and  death,  Mr/  Turner  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fix  his  hands  in  one; 
of  the  wounds  of  his  furious  as¬ 
sailant,  and  by  a  preternatural  ef¬ 
fort  of  strength  derived  from  hi* 
perilous  situation,  tore  open  thes 
wound,  and  laid  his  enemy  lifeless, 
at  his  feet.  From  this  daring  ancp 
heroic  action,  he  obtained  the  name* 
of  the  Man-tyger,  and  the  East-In- 
dia  Company  settled  upon  him  a> 
pension  for  life. 

Queen  of  the  Bees. — The  follow-' 
ing  facts  shew  that  death  itself  does 
not  destroy  the  attachment  of  bees 
to  their  female  monarchs.  On  the 
29th  of  July,  two  hives  swarmed 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  garden  belong¬ 
ing  to  Henry  Hargrave,  esq.  near 
Norwood,  and  fixed  themselves  oa 
one  bush.  One  of  the  gardeners 
in  the  family  immediately  placed  a 
large  hive  above  them,  into  which, 
in  a  short  time,  the  greatest  part 
Crept.  Great  commotion  wns  soon 
discovered  amongst  them,  and  a 
large  detachment  suffered  themselves 
to  drop  on  the  ground,  where  they 
remained  for  a  long  time  in  a  mo¬ 
tionless  state.  Mr.  II.  desirous  of 
exploring  the  cause,  roused  them 
up  with  a  small  stick:  when  all 
were  on  the  wing,  a  bee  was  found 
quite  dead,  which  appeared  to  be 
much  less  than  the  drone  bee,  and 
less  than  the  working  bee,  whose 
wings  were  short  and  of  variegated 
colours,  which  appeared  to  have 
F  4  been 
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been  the  object  of  attraction  ;  for 
no  sooner  did  he  withdraw,  than 
the  dispersed  fraternity  alighted  and 
clung  to  it  as  before.  This  experi¬ 
ment  was  repeated  several  times 
with  the  same  result.  Convinced 
that  this  was  one  of  the  queens,  he 
took  her  and  placed  her  in  a  small 
box,  and  to  try  the  loyalty  and  at¬ 
tachment  of  her  former  subjects, 
frequently  exposes  her  in  the  height 
of  day  in  different  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  where  she  is  soon  discovered 
by  the  prying  insects,  which  never 
fail  to  alight  around  her  in  large 
clusters,  seemingly  bewailing  the 
loss  of  their  female  monarch. 

The  lady  of  major  Campbell, 
now  or  lately  under  sentence  of 
death  in  Ireland,  for  the  murder  of 
a  brother  officer,  has  been  incessant 
in  her  application  to  obtain  the  roy¬ 
al  mercy  in  behalf  of  her  unfortu¬ 
nate  husband.  She  has  on  her 
knees  solicited,  in  the  most  pathe¬ 
tic  terms,  the  intercession  not  only 
of  her  majesty,  but  also  of  all  the 
royal  princesses  ;  she  also  went  to 
Brighton  to  wait  on  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  prince  of  Wales,  who,  with 
that  generosity  which  so  much  dis¬ 
tinguishes  his  character,  immediate¬ 
ly  wrote  a  note  to  the  duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  on  that  melancholy  occasion. 
This  note  Mrs.  Campbell  presented 
to  his  grace  ;  who,  we  understand, 
gave  no  hopes  that  her  application 
would  be  attended  with  success.  It 
is  said  that  the  crime  was  committed 
under  such  aggravating  circumstan¬ 
ces,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  royal  clemency.  It 
is  believed,  that  major  Campbell 
(who  is  first  cousin  to  the  earl  of 
Brcadalbane)  suffered  the  awful 
sentence  of  the  law  on  Thursday 
last. 

24.  A  London  gazette  extraor- 
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dinary  contains  dispatches  received 
from  admiral  Keats,  dated  the  13th 
inst.,  off  the  island  of  Sproe,  in 
the  Great  Belt.  They  state,  that 
the  Spanish  troops  in  the  island  of 
Fuhnen,  under  the  command  of 
the  marquis  de  la  Romana,  u  though 
surrounded,’’  as  the  gallant  admiral 
observes,  ‘4  by  hostile  battalions, 
planted  their  colours  in  the  centre 
of  a  circle  they  formed,  and  swore 
on  their  knees  to  be  faithful  to  their 
country.’’  All  were  equally  anxious 
of  returning  to  it.  But  one  regi¬ 
ment  in  Jutland  was  too  distant 
and  too  critically  situated  to  effect 
its  escape;  and  two  in  Zealand  (af¬ 
ter  having  fired  on  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  Frision,  who  harangued  them 
in  favour  of  king  Joseph,  and  killed 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp)  were  dis¬ 
armed.” 

On  the  9th  inst.  the  marquis  of 
Romana,  with  6000  troops,  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Nybourg, 
in  the  island  of  Fuhnen,  and  was 
joined  on  the  day  of  his  embarka¬ 
tion  by  1000  more  from  Jutland  ; 
and  another  thousand  had  been  sent 
to  strengthen  the  existing  Spanish 
position  at  Langeland  ;  so  that,  in¬ 
cluding  this  last  force,  said  to  be 
2500,  here  are  certainly  10,500 
brave  men  restored  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  or  at  least  rescued  from  the 
tyranny  of  its  scourge. 

What  could  be  so  sublimely  im¬ 
pressive,  as  the  spectacle  of  this 
band  of  Spanish  patriots,  who, 
when  called  upon  by  their  perfidi¬ 
ous  oppressors  to  desert  their  al¬ 
legiance,  and  transfer  it  to  an 
usurper,  planted  their  colours, 
threw  themselves  eu  their  knees, 
and  with  eyes  attesting  the  Almigh¬ 
ty,  swore  to  be  faithful  to  their 
king  and  country  !  Such  was  their 
proud  attitude,  though  relegated 
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in  a  distant  land,  and  surrounded 
by  hostile  and  barbarous  battalions 
ready  to  devour  them  !  What  a 
splendid  triumph  for  patriotism  and 
loyalty!  What  an  affecting  and 
instructing  scene  for  sovereigns  and 
subjects !  What  a  striking  exam¬ 
ple  !  What  a  salutary  lesson  for 
other  nations!  There  they  may 
learn,  that  no  human  force  can 
break  a  resolution  inspired  on  such 
motives,  no  face  of  peril  appall 
a  courage  that  is  kindled  from 
above ! 

What  a  damning  contrast  is  here 
furnished  between  the  heroism  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  the  abject 
baseness  of  those  that  would  en¬ 
slave  them !  On  one  side  .we  are 
attracted  to  admire  truth,  modera¬ 
tion,  manliness,  generosity,  patri¬ 
otism,  and  loyalty ;  on  the  other, 
we  have  to  loathe  falsehood,  vio¬ 
lence,  malignity,  hypocrisy,  and 
servility  to  the  meanest  tyrant  that 
ever  trampled  on  the  necks  of  men. 
At  one  moment  we  are  reading  the 
authentic  account  of  the  undaunted 
spirit  and  strenuous  efforts  with 
which  the  Spanish  troops  have 
braved  the  tyrant’s  threats,  and 
eluded  his  iron  grasp  ;  at  the  next 
we  find  the  basely  lying  assertion 
("in  the  French  and  Dutch  papers), 
that  these  brave  men  have  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  usurp¬ 
er  with  every  demonstration  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  loyalty. 

King  J  oseph  Bonaparte  appoint¬ 
ed  a  new  constitution  for  his  late 
subjects  of  Naples,  which  has  been 
formally  guarantied  by  his  brother 
Napoleon. 

The  grand  duke  of  Berg  (Mu¬ 
rat)  was  proclaimed  king  of  Naples 
on  the  first  instant.  Should  the 
princess  Caroline,  his  wife,  and 
sister  to  Napoleon,  survive  her  con* 


sort,  she  is  to  succeed  to  the  throne. 
The  new  king  has  commenced  his 
reign  with  issuing  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  declares  his  intention 
to  abide  by  the  constitution  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  his  predecessor,  king 
Joseph,  and  guarantied  by  Napo¬ 
leon. 

25.  Major  Campbell. — This  un¬ 
fortunate  officer  suffered  at  twelve 
o’clock  atnoon,  onWednesday  week, 
amidst  a  vast  multitude  of  specta¬ 
tors.  He  met  his  death  with  pious 
and  becoming  fortitude,  having 
spent  his  last  moments  with  Dr. 
Bowie,  the  father  of  his  amiable 
and  distressed  widow.  His  body, 
after  having  been  suspended  the 
usual  time,  was  put  into  a  hearse, 
in  waiting,  which  left  the  town  im¬ 
mediately,  escorted  by  Dr.  B.  for 
Ayr,  in  Scotland,  to  be  interred  in 
the  family  vault.  To  describe  the 

distresses  of  the  foud  wife  of  the 

* 

deceased,  would  be  impossible. 
Mrs.  Campbell,  who,  it  is  already 
known,  has  used  every  effort  to 
preserve  the  life  of  her  partner, 
left  London  by  the  Glasgow  mail 
on  Saturday  night,  frantic  betwixt 
hope  and  despair,  but  still  cheered 
with  the  probability  of  her  solici¬ 
tude  obtaining,  at  least,  another 
respite.  Qn  Monday  morning,  the 
friend  of  her  husband,  at  whose 
house,  in  Bury-street,  St.  James’s, 
she  resided,  whilst  in  London,  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  lady’s  fa* 
ther,  with  the  intelligence  that 
c<  major  Campbell  was  no  more.” 
Mrs.  C.  reached  Ayr  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  very  time  the  corpse 
of  her  husband  arrived  ;  and  we 
must  here  leave  the  tragic  scene. 
Major  Campbell,  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  his  intimate  friends,  pre¬ 
viously  to  surrendering  himself,  had 
always  said,  that  if  he  were  con¬ 
victed 
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ticted  of  murder,  he  should  suffer 
as  an  example  to  duellists  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  it  was  always  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  a  jury  would  not  convict 
him  of  murder.  It  has  been  erro¬ 
neously  stated,  that  the  jury  recom¬ 
mended  the  deceased  to  mercy  from 
his  universal  good  character  ;  but 
the  jury  recommended  him  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  duel  having  been  a 
fair  one,  although,  by  direction 
of  the  judge,  they  were  bound, 
on  their  oaths,  to  convict  the  pri¬ 
soner  of  murder.  Major  Camp¬ 
bell,  previous  to  his  death,  observed, 
that  life  was  not  an  object  so  dear 
to  him,  as  the  reflection  was  dis¬ 
tressing  that  his  children  and  family 
should  bear  the  stigma  that  he  was 
executed  for  murder.  His  fate  has 
been  rendered  peculiarly  interest¬ 
ing  by  the  unremitting  exertions  of 
Mrs.  Campbell,  to  procure  a  miti¬ 
gation  of  his  punishment,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  she  appears 
to  have  endured  fatigues  of  body 
and  mind,  which  might  be  supposed 
too  great  for  female  strength.  On 
her  arrival  at  Windsor,  with  a  me¬ 
morial  to  his  majesty,  supplicating 
mercy,  it  was  past  eight  o’clock, 
and  his  majesty  had  retired  to  his 
apartment.  Her  majesty,  notwith¬ 
standing,  presented  the  memorial 
that  night,  and  Mrs,  C.  received 
the  kindest  attention  from  the  whole 
of  the  royal  family  ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  beep  a  case  to  which  the 
royal  mercy  could  not  be  extended, 
and  the  law  has  been  accordingly 
permitted  to  take  its  course. 

Major  Campbell  made  his  escape 
from  Ireland  after  the  duel,  and 
lived  with  his  family  under  a  ficti¬ 
tious  name  for  several  months  at 
Chelsea;  the  duel  took  place  in 
June  1807;  but  his  mind  became 
so  uneasy,  that  he  at  last  deter¬ 


mined  to  surrender  himself  to  take 
his  trial,  be  the  result  what  it  might. 
He  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  earl  of 
Breadalbane,  a  man  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  all  his  friends.  It  is  su¬ 
perfluous  to  add,  that  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell  is  a  most  amiable  woman.  She 
has  four  infant  children. 

The  unfortunate  catastrophe  which 
produced  such  an  awful  result  to 
major  Campbell,  it  is  hoped,  will 
not  fail  to  leave  a  lesson  to  mankind 
of  salutary  influence.  Both  of  the 
parties  were  gentlemen,  eminent  in 
their  profession,  of  high  character 
and  honour,  who  had  iong  lived  on 
terms  of  mutual  friendship  and  es¬ 
teem.  The  unfortunate  irritation 
of  a  moment  at  once  deprived  so¬ 
ciety  of  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
and  left  a  widow  and  infant  family 
to  mourn  their  irreparable  loss. 
Retribution  of  the  most  awful  kind 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  other  ; 
and  his  amiable  wife  and  infant  fa¬ 
mily  arc  also  involved  in  all  th® 
distress  which  the  human  mind  can 
conceive. 

From  the  period  of  the  unhappy 
event,  to  the  closing  of  the  tragic 
scene,  major  Campbell  evinced  the 
most  heartfelt  grief  for  what  had 
happened  to  his  friend. 

Spanish  Confidence  in  British  Ho* 
nour.~ -The  following  historical 
anecdote  may  not  be  thought  un¬ 
seasonable  at  this  crisis  :  When 
the  allied  British  and  German 
troops,  under  the  joint  command  of 
the  prince  Darmstadt  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  lord  Peterborough,  laid  siege 
to  Barceloua,  in  the  year  1705,  the 
entrenchments,  after  a  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance,  having  been  carried  sword 
in  hand,  the  Spanish  viceroy  pro¬ 
posed  to  lord  Peterborough  to  ca¬ 
pitulate.  The  proposal  was  ac¬ 
cepted;  and  while  the  articles  were 
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arranging  between  them,  the  alarm 
■was  given  that  the  besiegers  had  got 
into  the  town,  and  were  practising 
all  the  outrages  and  excess  usual  in 
such  cases.  The  indignant  Spaniards 
charged  Peterborough  with  the  trea¬ 
cherous  violation  of  public  faith. 
The  other,  who  feared  nothing  but 
dishonour,  as  indignantly  denied 
the  charge,  insisting  that  the  troops 
that  were  pillaging  the  town  were 
German,  and  under  the  command 
of  Darmstadt ;  and  proposing  at  the 
same  time  that  they  should  admit 
him  within  the  walls,  and  that  he 
would  engage,  with  his  English ,  to 
deliver  the  town,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  plunder.  This  offer  was  in  it¬ 
self  too  high-minded  for  a  generous 
Spaniard  to  distrust.  Peterborough 
and  his  English  were  admitted. 
They  found  the  other  troops  in  the 
midst  of  their  excesses :  they  attack¬ 
ed  and  put  them  to  the  rout,  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  relinquish  all  their 
booty,  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty, 
rescued  many  females  from  disho¬ 
nour  (among  others  the  duchess  of 
Popoli),  and  restored  general  tran¬ 
quillity.  Peterborough  then,  having 
evacuated  the  town,  returned  to  the 
conference,  to  conclude  with  the 
Spanish  viceroy  the  capitulation 
upon  the  original  terms  ! 

Between  twelve  and  one  o’clock, 
as  some  boys  were  amusing  them¬ 
selves  gathering  mushrooms  iu  St. 
James’s  Park,  they  started  a  fox  on 
the  north  side ;  he  ran  toward  the 
Horse  Guards,  but  by  the  time  he 
got  to  the  end  of  the  canal,  the 
word  fox  was  echoed  from  one  end 
of  the  park  to  the  other,  so  that  a 
number  of  people  were  collected 
thereto  obstructhis  passage  through 
the  railing.  Reynard,  who  was  too 
cunning  to  hazard  such  a  host,  im¬ 
mediately  turned  tail,  to  show  the 


soldiers  he  had  not  been  Cropped, 
and  took  the  water,  and  swam  a 
considerable  way  up  the  canal,  bid¬ 
ding  defiance  to  his  pursuers  ;  at 
length  two  recruits,  who  were  ex¬ 
pert  swimmers,  stripped  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  but  they  were  in  a  short 
time  distanced.  Pceynard,  howe¬ 
ver,  got  tired  of  his  aquatic  excur¬ 
sion,  and  approached  the  shore, 
when  he  was  caught  by  a  serjeant 
of  the  3d  Foot  Guards,  and  carried 
to  the  guard-house  in  triumph. 

A  daring  Instance  of  House¬ 
breaking - On  the  night  of  Thurs¬ 

day,  an  elegast  furnished  house 
(but  which  was  not  occupied),  in 
Upper  Grosvenor-street,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Villars,  was  broke  open  by 
means  of  an  iron  crow.  The  vil¬ 
lains  were  very  cool  in  their  depre¬ 
dations.  for  it  is  conjectured  that 
they  must  have  remained,  from  the 
variety  of  plunders  they  committed, 
at  least  four  hours  in  the  bouse. 
They  carried  away  undiscovered 
several  large  mirrors,  and  other  va¬ 
luable  portable  articles.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  is  the  same  despe¬ 
rate  gang  that  committed  similar 
depredations  in  lord  Fitzharris’s 
house  in  Spring  Gardens. 

26.  Court  Martial. — At  a  gene¬ 
ral  court  martial  held  on  the  8th  of 
July  last,  and  continued  by  ad¬ 
journment  to  the  3d  of  August  fol¬ 
lowing,  on  capt.  John  George  Hal- 
lilay,  of  the  10th  regiment  of  foot, 
for  bringing  different  charges  against 
some  officers  of  the  same  regiment, 
and  talking  disrespectfully  of  them, 
particularly  of  colonol  Newman, 
the  commanding  officer ;  the  prison¬ 
er  was  found  guilty  of  part  of  the 
charges,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
court  was,  that  he  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  rank  and  pay  for  the 
space  of  three  months.  His  ma¬ 
jesty 
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jesty  has  been  pleased  to  confirm 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  but  from 
various  considerations  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  prosecutor,  lieut.-colo- 
nel  Newman,  he  has  commanded 
that  it  should  be  signified  to  lieut.- 
colonel  Newman,  that  he  does  not 
consider  him  to  be  a  fit  person  to 
command  the  2d  battalion  of  the 
10th  regiment,  and  that  he  will  be 
immediately  removed  from  it;  and 
as  it  appears  the  officers  who  com¬ 
posed  the  mess  of  the  2d  battalion 
of  the  10th  regiment  did  not  behave 
in  a  becoming  manner  towards  cap¬ 
tain  Hallilay,  his  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  order  that  it  should  be 
intimated  to  those  officers  that  their 
promotion  should  for  the  present 
be  suspended.  His  majesty  has 
been  also  pleased  to  signify,  that  he 
does  not  consider  captain  Hallilay 
a  proper  person  to  remain  longer 
in  the  1  Oth  regiment,  and  that  he 
will  be  immediately  removed  from 
it. 

The  sentence  of  the  court  mar¬ 
tial  which  tried  the  generals  who 
signed  the  capitulation  of  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Copenhagen  to  the  En¬ 
glish,  has  been  made  public.  Ge¬ 
nerals  Pyeman  and  Bielfield  are  ad¬ 
judged  to  suffer  death,  and  gen. 
Watterdorff  to  be  banished.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  commuted 
to  that  of  banishment. 

The  Brazils . 

Rio  Janeiro ,  Aug .  2  6. — The 

court  of  St.  Sebastian  has  issued  a 
protest  in  the  name  of  the  infant 
and  infanta  of  Spain,  who  emigra¬ 
ted  with  the  house  of  Braganza, 
against  the  transactions  at  Bayonne. 
This  protest  declares  the  right  of 
the  infant  Don  Louis  hnd  the  in¬ 
fanta,  his  consort,  the  daughter  of 
the  prince  regent,  to  be  by  no 
means  surrendered  or  compromised, 
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by  the  pretended  cession  of  Carlos; 
and  Ferdinand.  It  also  asserts  ai 
right  for  this  prince,  being  the 
nearest  relation  to  Ferdinand  not; 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
regency  of  Spain.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  it  is  said,  was  particularly 
consulted  about  the  framing  and 
issuing  of  this  instrument.  There 
is  a  rumour  that  some  coolness  pre¬ 
vails  at  court  towards  lord  Strang- 
ford,  in  consequence  of  some  of¬ 
fence  taken  at  certain  parts  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  relative 
to  the  evacuation  of  Lisbon,  as 
published  in  the  English  newspa¬ 
pers.  Gn  the  25th,  sir  Sidney  was 
honoured  with  the  company  of  the 
whole  royal  family  of  Braganza,  to 
the  number  of  ten  persons,  to  sup¬ 
per,  at  his  residence,  without  the 
city  of  St.  Sebastian.  Sir  Sidney’s 
health  has  been  rather  delicate,  and 
he  has  taken  up  his  abode  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air.  It  is  situated 
on  an  eminence,  close  to  the  signal- 
post,  whence  a  constant  and  im¬ 
mediate  intercourse  may  be  kept 
up  by  telegraphic  communications 
with  the  ships.  The  royal  guests 
were  highly  pleased  with  their  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  left  sir  Sidney 
with  expressions  of  their  perfect 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Smith  (sir  Sid¬ 
ney's  nephew)  is  not  yet  returned 
from  his  mission  to  general  Liniers, 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  advice- 
boat,  dispatched  from  Cadiz  by  the 
junta  of  Seville  to  inform  general 
Liniers  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
would  arrive  at  Buenos  Ayres  du¬ 
ring  the  stay  of  Mr.  Smith  at  that 
place,  and  would  of  course  facili¬ 
tate  an  amicable  arrangement.  It 
is  understood  that  there  is  a  strong 
French  party  in  the  council  at  Bu- 
tnos  Ayres  ;  but  sir  Sidney  de¬ 
pends  much  upon  the  interest  and 
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connectionshehaslongsinceformed, 
and  always  kept  up,  in  adjoining 
settlements  and  dependencies.  It 
is  expected  that  Mr.  Smith  will  be 
the  bearer  of  some  propositions 
from  general  Liniers. 

27.  The  arrival  of  the  queen  of 
Trance  and  the  duchess  of  Angou- 
Jeme  in  this  country,  is  expected 
by  Louis  XVIII.  before  the  end  of 
the  present  month.  Maria  Josepha 
Louisa,  the  expatriated  queen  of 
Trance,  is  somewhat  more  than 
two  years  older  than  her  husband. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  king  of  Sardinia,  Victor  Ama¬ 
deus  III.  by  a  daughter  of  Philip 
V.  king  of  Spain.  Her  younger 
sister  married  the  count  d’Artois ; 
but  neither  of  those  princesses  was 
ever  distinguished  by  her  personal 
beauty.  The  present  queen,  who 
has  resided  during  several  years 
past  at  Mittau,  in  Courland,  enter¬ 
tained  the  greatest  apprehensions  at 
the  idea  of  passing  the  portion  of  the 
Baltic,  from  Liebau  to  Carlscrona, 
in  Sweden,  but  she  made  the  voyage 
with  great  ease,  and  is  now  about  to 
embark  for  Yarmouth  in  an  English 
frigate. 

Madame  Royale,  duchess  d’An- 
gouleme,  who  accompanies  her, 
must  always  deeply  interest,  from 
the  circumstances  of  her  birth,  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  misfortunes,  every 
mind  of  sensibility.  She  is  now 
near  thirty  years  of  age,  amiable, 
virtuous,  benevolent,  and  inclined 
to  devotion.  Though  she  has  been 
married  above  nine  years  to  the 
duke  of  Angoulemc,  her  cousin, 
she  has  never  given  an  heir  to  the 
throne  once  occupied  by  her  father. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that 
Joseph  Bonaparte  made  his  trium¬ 
phal  entry  into  Madrid,  and  Napo¬ 
leon  took  his  departure  from  Bay. 
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onne,  on  the  very  same  day  that 
Dupont  surrendered. 

29.  The  queen  of  France,  and 
the  duchess  of  Angouleme,  and 
their  suite,  consisting  of  seventy 
persons,  arrived  on  Monday  at 
Harwich.  On  passing  admiral 
Russell’s  fleet,  the  gallant  veteran 
complimented  the  illustrious  visitors 
w  ith  a  royal  salute. 


SEPTEMBER. 

1.  Middlesex  Meeting . — In  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  requisition  signed  by 
several  respectable  freeholders  of 
the  county,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Mermaid  Tavern,  Hackney,  to 
vote  certain  resolutions  in  favour  of 
the  Spanish  cause. 

The  Sheriff  having  opened  the 
business  of  the  meeting, 

Major  Cartwright,  in  proposing 
for  the  adoption  of  the  freeholders 
present  a  string  of  resolutions  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  regretted  that 
the  task  had  not  fallen  into  more 
able  hands.  He  disclaimed  all  idea 
of  being  a  party  man  ;  his  party, 
he  observed,  was  his  country.  He 
then  adverted  to  the  present  situa. 
tion  of  Spain,  which  was  that  of  a 
people  fighting  for  their  liberties, 
and  in  that  point  of  view  they  Were 
similarly  situated  with  this  country, 
whom  they  found  to  be  the  only 
allies  in  whom  they  could  place 
confidence.  Great  Britain  had  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  affection,  and  the 
friendly  intercourse  was  honourable 
to  both  nations.  He  then  con¬ 
trasted  the  present  with  the  former 
situation  of  Spain  ;  they  had 
achieved  more  than  monarchs  had 
done  for  years,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  weeks,  and  for  this  plain  rea¬ 
son,  they  were  fighting  for  liber¬ 
ty.  ( Applauses .)  Adverting  to 
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the  conduct  of  our  late  allies,  if  the 
emperors  were  sincere  in  their  pro¬ 
fessions  of  uniting  for  the  deliverance 
of  Europe,  they  should  begin  with, 
emancipating  their  own  subjects  ; 
they  would  then  make  themselves 
impregnable,  and  their  countries 
would  become  unconquerable.  Cal¬ 
culating  that  the  continent  of  Europe 
contained  about  6Q  millions,  more 
than  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  were  involved  in  the  great 
cause  ;  when  therefore  these  allies 
should  again  ask  for  subsidies,  he 
would  recommend  them  to  look  at 
Spain,  and  to  follow”  the  noble  ex¬ 
ample  which  that  brave  people  had 
set  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 
(  Loud  applauses. )  He  recommended 
arming  the  people  as  the  best  means 
of  defence  ;  indeed  we  had  seen, 
in  the  example  of  Spain,  that  liber¬ 
ty  and  arms,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,^  were  the  only  means  by 
which  a  country  could  be  defended. 
He  noticed  the  Cortes  of  Spain, 
which,  under  the  usurpation  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  was  to  be  allowed  to  meet 
only  once  in  three  years,  and  then 
their  deliberations  to  be  secret : 
this  was  a  melancholy  instance  of 
tyranny  over  the  people.  The 
Cortes  of  England  wanted  a  little 
mending;  he  hoped  the  tyrant  would 
not  be  the  mender,  but  that  the 
mending  would  be  the  work  of  Bri¬ 
tish  hands.  The  major,  after  some 
further  observations,  in  which  he 
said  it  was  his  intention  to  move 
certain  resolutions,  expressive  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  freeholders,  with 
respect  to  the  Spanish  cause,  and 
also  to  submit  a  petition  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  move  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  on  the  subject  of  a  reform 
in  parliament,  concluded  with  read¬ 
ing  his  resolutions,  the  petition,  aud 
the  address. 
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The  first  resolution,  a  that  for 
aiding  the  cause  of  th«  Spanish  pa¬ 
triots,  the  king  was  entitled  to  th« 
gratitude  of  mankind,”  was  passed 
unanimously ;  as  was  also  the  se¬ 
cond,  <(  that  a  people  who  were 
ready  to  fight  for  their  liberties, 
were  alone  worthy  of  the  alliance 
of  a  free  nation.” 

The  third  resolution,  a  that  to 
find  such  allies  as  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion,  left  us  little  reason  t©  regret 
the  allies  we  had  lost,”  produced 
some  discussion. 

On  the  third  being  put, 

Mr.  Mellish,  M.  P.  for  the  coun¬ 
ty,  observed,  that  he  was  sorry  to 
be  compelled  to  make  a  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  freeholders,  that 
more  publicity  had  not  been  given 
to  the  meeting  by  the  sheriff.  He 
could  attribute  the  tninness  of  the 
meeting  to  no  other  canse.  He 
happened  to  be  150  miles  from 
town,  and  by  accident  saw  it  in  the 
papers,  and  immediately  posted  up. 
The  hon.  member  suggested  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  and  passed. 

The  fourth  resolution  went  to 
suggest  to  the  people  of  Spain,  that 
reform  in  representation,  and  arm¬ 
ing  the  population,  were  the  only 
means  by  which  they  could  secure 
their  liberties. 

Some  difficulty  was  started  to 
adopting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Perry  suggested  to  compro¬ 
mise  the  differences  by  withdrawing 
it.  He  thought  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  this  meeting  to  point  out 
to  the  patriots  of  Spain  the  line  of 
proceeding  which  they  should  pur¬ 
sue. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the 
numbers  for  and  against  appeared 
to  be  equal,  when 

Mr.  Mellish  observed,  that  it  was 

not 
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not  a  proper  compliment  to  the 
Spanish  people,  and  recommended 
to  withdraw  it.  He  thought  that 
as  the  meeting  was  so  thin,  it  would 
"be  better  to  adjourn,  and  call  ano¬ 
ther  meeting,  which  might  be  more 
numerously  attended,  if  duly  ad¬ 
vertised. 

Mr.  sheriff  Smith  vindicated  him¬ 
self  and  colleague  from  the  charge 
of  not  having  given  publicity  to  the 
meeting.  He  declared  that  the 
meeting  was  well  known  upon 
’Change.  That  it  had  been  adver¬ 
tised  in  ten  papers,  and  that  he  had 
acted  impartially  in  the  business. 

Mr.  David  Power,  in  allusion  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Mellish),  wished  to 
ask  him,  whether  or  not  some  of 
the  most  important  measures  which 
had  come  before  parliament  had 
not  been  passed  in  houses  when  the 
attendance  was  not  near  so  nume¬ 
rous  as  at  present.  He  called  upon 
the  meeting  to  do  their  duty,  and 
if,  as  the  hon.  member  complained, 
there  had  been  symptoms  of  apa¬ 
thy  in  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex 
in  not  attending  the  meeting,  at  least 
those  who  were  present  should  not 
be  subject  to  such  censure. 

Mr.  Waithman  trusted  that  there 
was  not  any  ono  among  the  free¬ 
holders  present  hardy  enough  to 
oppose  the  resolutions  from  differ¬ 
ent  principles  than  those  on  which 
they  were  founded.  What  was  it 
that  gave  the  Spaniards  so  much 
success?  why  this,  the  principles 
of  liberty.  This  country  had  heard 
enough  of  cries  for  the  deliverance 
of  Europe,  but  every  step  we  took 
towards  effecting  that  object,  only 
served  to  increase  the  calamity  and 
distress  w  hich  was  so  much  dreaded. 
The  people  whom  this  country  now 
supported,  some  few  years  since 


would  have  been  deemed  a  sedi¬ 
tious  but  what  rendered  them 
now  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  this 
country  was,  by  reforming  their 
infamous  government.  Those  pow. 
ers  who  formerly  cried  up  for  the 
deliverance  of  Europe,  were  the 
first  to  fly  into  the  arms,  of  the 
French.  Mr.  W.  after  some  fur¬ 
ther  observations  in  favour  of  par. 
liamentary  reform,  expressed  his 
concurrence  with  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hey  gate  objected  to  the  re¬ 
solution,  as  being  distinct  from  the 
question  of  Spain,  and  thought  it 
ought  not  to  be  pressed. 

After  a  show  of  hands,  the  she¬ 
riffs,  without  declaring  the  num¬ 
bers,  declared  that  the  resolution 
was  negatived. 

The  question  of  adjournment  was 
then  proposed  by  Mr.  Mellish,  on 
the  ground  that  the  meeting  ought 
to  be  more  fully  attended,  and  that 
the  subjects  which  the  mover  intro¬ 
duced  were  distinct  from  the  main 
objects  of  the  meeting.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  long  discussion,  which  at 
length  was  terminated  by  agreeing 
that  the  resolutions  passed  should 
be  published,  and  another  meeting 
called.  Thanks  having  been  voted 
to  the  sheriffs,  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed. 

The  death  of  the  venerable  bi¬ 
shop  of  Ely  was  very  sudden.  His 
lordship  walked  on  the  terrace  at 
Forthampton,  about  seven  o’clock 
the  preceding  evening,  in  perfect 
health,  after  which  he  supped,  and 
retired  to  rest  about  his  usual  hour. 

According  to  report,  the  clean  of 
Rochester  is  to  be  the  new  bishop 
of  Ely. 

The  see  of  Ely,  now  vacant,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  prefer¬ 
ments  in  the  church.  Its  patron¬ 
age,  though  not  so  much  in  quantity 
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as  some  others  possess,  is  perhaps  wherry  belonging  to  Mr.  Macdo“- 
the  most  desirable  in  England,  com-  nald,  of  Brabranald,  manned  with 
prehending  a  large  number  of  rich  four  men,  and  which  had  a  cargo 
benefices,  with  scarcely  any  small  of  cattle  on  board,  sailed  from 
ones.  North  Uist,  for  the  island  of  Hus- 

Anecdote  of  Donna  Caro ,  Aunt  of  kar,  which  is  the  only  island  be- 
the  Marquis  de  la  Romana. — During  tween  the  North  of  Scotland  and 
the  war  at  the  beginning  of  the  America,  in  that  direction.  When 
Trench  revolution,  this  courageous  the  vessel  sailed,  the  day  was  mode- 
lady  used  to  attend  her  husband,  rate  and  the  wind  fair;  but  when 
general  Don  Ventura  Caro,  who  within  two  leagues  of  Huskar,  the 
commanded  the  Spanish  army  in  wind  became  contrary,  and  very 


the  neighbourhood  of  Yron.  At 
the  beginning  of  an  engagement 
this  lady  was  accustomed  to  take 
her  station  on  the  battery  of  San 
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Carlos,  whereon  was  erected  the 
signal-post  for  the  left  wing  of  the 
army.  She  held  the  telescope  in 
her  hand,  through  which  she  viewed 
her  husband,  whilst  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  firing  as  a  common 
soldier ;  neither  the  firing  of  twelve 
24-pounders,  which  were  placed 
around  her,  nor  the  bombs  which 
fell  beside  her,  could  move  her  ; 
the  telescope  never  trembled  in  her 
hand.  In  the  intervals  of  hostility, 
she  employed  herself  in  visiting  the 
hospitals,  and  contributing  to  allay 
the  distresses  of  the  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed.  Such  an  instance  of  courage 
and  benevolence  is  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled.  She  preferred  witness¬ 
ing  the  conflicts  and  the  fate  of  her 
husband,  to  the  anxiety  of  mind 
she  knew  she  m.ust  have  suffered  till 
she  could  have  heard  it  from  others. 
The  marquis  de  la  Romana  at  that 
time  commanded  a  post  called  Cosa 
fuerte  (the  strong  house.)  ' 

Melancholy  Shipwreck . — Private 
letters  lately  received  in  town  from 
North  Uist,  give  the  following  me¬ 
lancholy  account  of  the  loss  of  a 
wherry,  which  had  been  attended 
with  unusual  circumstances  of  dis¬ 
tress.  About  three  weeks  ago  a 


tempestuous ;  the  consequence  was 
that  the  vessel  foundered  on  a  ridge 
of  rocks,  which  jutted  from  the 
main  island.  Three  of  the  hands 
perished,  as  did  all  the  cattle  ex¬ 
cept  one  cow,  which,  together  with 
the  fourth  man,  succeeded  in  scram¬ 
bling  up  to  the  top  of  this  rocky 
island.  In  this  dismal  situation, 
the  man  along  with  his  brute  com¬ 
panion  remained  for  three  days 
without  any  prospect  ot  relief.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  cow  dropped 
down  dead.  In  the  interim,  to  pre-' 
serve  existence  as  long  as  possible, 
the  man  opened  a  vein  in  the  cow, 
and  frequently  sucked  her  blood. 
This  source  of  existence  being  cut 
off,  he  afterwards  cut  out  the  tongue 
of  the  dead  animal,  and  mincing  it 
down  very  small,  he  supported  ex¬ 
istence  till  the  fifth  day  ;  on  which, 
to  his  great  joy,  he  espied  an  open 
fishing  boat  in  the  Channel,  and 
hoisted,  with  all  his  remaining 
strength,  his  shirt  as  a  signal  of  dis¬ 
tress  :  the  boat  came  and  rescued 
him  from  his  perilous  situation. 

M iraculo us  Preservation . 
Rattle  between  a  Tijger  and  an  Alli¬ 
gator  ;  or ,  Wonderful  Instance 
of  Providential  Preservation ,  de - 
scribed  in  a  Letter  from  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Davenport  Guineaman. 
'  (i  Some  time  after  my  arrival  at 
the  British  factory,  Cape  Casta,  on¬ 
board 
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board  the  Davenport  Guineaman,  I 
■was  sent  for  by  the  commodore, 
who  was  stationed  in  the  Diana  fri¬ 
gate  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  place 
before-mentioned,  and  appointed  by 
him  to  command  a  sloop,  employed 
on  the  service  of  conveying  slaves, 
teeth,  gums,  and  other  merchan- 
dize,  from  the  company’s  factories, 
situated  several  hundred  miles  up 
the  river  Congo,  down  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  depot  at  the  Cape.  The  sloop 
carried  six  swivels,  and  was  manned 
with  nine  negroes,  and  two  north- 
countrymen,  named  Johnson  and 
Campbell,  the  former  of  whom  was 
my  mate.  After  receiving  orders 
relative  to  the  duty  in  which  I  was 
employed,  we  proceeded  on  our 
voyage,  and  had  navigated  near  fif¬ 
ty  leagues  up  the  country,  when 
one  morning  the  breezes  died  away 
suddenly,  and  we  were  compelled, 
by  a  strong  current  running  against 
us,  to  drop  anchor  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  shore.  In  this  si¬ 
tuation  the  sloop  remained  for  three 
days,  during  which  time  the  circum¬ 
stances  fell  out  I  am  about  to  com¬ 
municate  ;  circumstances  so  impro¬ 
bable  in  themselves,  so  marvellous, 
as  almost  to  border  upon  impossibi¬ 
lity,  but  nevertheless  declared  by 
me,  as  a  spectator,  to  be  a  most  per¬ 
fect  reality.  To  resume  my  narra¬ 
tive — the  bosom  of  the  deep  ap¬ 
peared,  as  it  does  in  these  parts 
while  the  calm  prevails,  extremely 
tranquil,  and  the  heat,  which  was 
intolerable,  had  made  us  so  languid, 
that  almost  a  general  wish  overcame 
us,  on  the  approach  of  the  evening, 
to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  CoDgo  ; 
however  myself  and  Johnson  were 
deterred  from  it,  from  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  sharks,  many  of  which  we 
had  observed  in  the  progress  of  our 
voyage,  and  those  enormously  large. 
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At  length  Campbell  alone,  who  had 
been  making  too  free  with  hisliqqor- 
case,  was  obstinately  bent  on  going 
overboard,  and  although  we  used 
every  means  in  our  power  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  the  contrary,  he  dashed 
into  the  watery  element,  and  had 
swam  some  distance  from  the  vessel, 
when  we  on  the  deck  discovered  an 
alligator  making  towards  him  from 
behind  a  rock  that  stood  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore.  His  es¬ 
cape  I  now  considered  impossible, 
his  destruction  inevitable,  and  I  ap¬ 
plied  to  Johnson  how  we  should 
act,  who,  like  myself,  affirmed  the 
impossibility  to  save  him,  and  in¬ 
stantly  seized  upon  a  loaded  carbine 
to  shoot  the  poor  fellow,  before  he 
fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  monster. 

I  did  not,  however,  consent  to  this, 
but  waited  with  horror  the  tragedy 
wre  anticipated ;  yet  willing  to  do  all 
in  my  power,  I  ordered  the  boat 
to  be  hoisted,  and  we  fired  two 
shot  at  the  approaching  alligator, 
but  without  effect,  for  they  glided 
over  his  scaly  covering  like  hail¬ 
stones  on  a  tijed  penthouse,  and  the 
progress  of  the  creature  was  by  no 
means  im^pded.  The  report  of  the 
piece,  and  the  noise  of  the  blacks 
in  the  sloop,  made  Campbell  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  danger,  he  saw 
the  creature  making  for  him,  and 
with  all  the  strength  and  skill  he 
was  master  of,  made  for  the  shore. 
And  now  the  moment  arrived,  in 
which  a  scene  was  exhibited  beyond 
the  power  of  my  humble  pen  per., 
fectly  to  describe.  On  approach¬ 
ing  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
some  canes  and  shrubs  that  covered 
the  bank,  while  closely  pursued 
by  the  alligator,  a  fierce  and  fero¬ 
cious  tyger  sprang  towards  him,  at 
the  instant  the  jaws  of  his  first  ene¬ 
my  were  extended  to  devour  him. 
G  At 
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At  this  awful  moment  Campbell  was 
preserved.  The  eager  tyger,  by 
overleaping  him,  encountered  the 
gripe  of  the  amphibious  monster. 
A  conflict  ensued  between  them  ; 
the  water  was  covered  with  the 
blood  of  the  tyger,  whose  efforts  to 
tear  the  scaly  covering  of  the  alliga¬ 
tor  were  unavailing,  while  the  latter 
had  also  the  advantage  of  keeping 
his  adversary  under  water,  by  which 
the  victory  was  presently  obtained, 
for  the  tyger’s  death  was  now  ef¬ 
fected.  They  both  sank  to  the 
bottom,  and  we  saw  no  mere  of  the 
alligator.  Campbell  was  recovered, 
and  instantly  conveyed  on  board ; 
he  spoke  not  while  in  the  boat, 
though  his  danger  had  perfectly  so¬ 
bered  him,  and  what  is  more  singu¬ 
lar,  from  that  moment  to  the  time 
I  am  writing,  he  has  never  been 
seen  the  least  intoxicated,  nor  has 
he  been  heard  to  utter  a  single  oath. 
If  ever  there  was  a  perfectly  reform¬ 
ed  being  in  the  universe,  Campbell 
is  the  man.” 

Lancaster  Assizes ,  Sept.  3.- - 

Charge  of  Murder . — Yesterday  the 
trial  of  Charles  Angus,  esq.  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  which  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  interest  and  general 
conversation,  came  on,  for  the 
murder  of  miss  Margaret  Burns,  of 
Liverpool.  The  indictment  charged 
him  with  having  poisoned  the  de¬ 
ceased  ;  and  another  count  charged 
him  with  having  given  her  poison  to 
cause  an  abortion,  she  being  preg¬ 
nant. 

Serjeant  Cockell,  for  the  prose¬ 
cution,  stated  the  substance  of  the 
case  as  follows  : — 

The  prisoner  married  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  sister,  who  died  about  three 
years  since,  and  left  two  children, 
since  which  the  deceased  had  lived 
with  the  prisoner  as  bis  house¬ 


keeper  and  governess  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  For  some  time  previous  to 
her  death  she  was  suspected  by  the 
neighbours  and  others  to  be  preg¬ 
nant.  She  died  on  the  25th  of 
March,  and  for  two  days  previous 
she  was  confined,  and  no  person 
attended  her  constantly  but  the  pri¬ 
soner  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
death  were  of  such  an  extraordinary 
nature,  that  the  coroner  hearing  of 
them,  called  a  jury  to  investigate 
them,  and  the  result  was  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  against  the  pri¬ 
soner.  -  - 

Elizabeth  Nixon  deposed,  that 
she  lived  as  house-maid  to  the  pri- 
soner,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
miss  Burns,  who,  she  said,  ap¬ 
peared  in  good  health  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  23d  of  March  last,  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  At 
a  quarter  before  nine  o’clock  she 
saw  her  in  the  parlour,  when  she 
appeared  very  unwell,  and  was 
leaning  upon  a  chair.  She  vomit¬ 
ed  the  whole  of  the  day  black  mat¬ 
ter,  which  turned  to  green  :  she 
drank  about  three  quarts  of  water- 
gruel  in  the  course  of  the  day :  the 
prisoner  was  generally  with  her, 
and  she  remained  with  the  deceased 
all  night ;  she  and  her  fellow-ser¬ 
vant  offered  to  sit  up,  but  they  were 
refused.  Previous  to  her  going  to 
bed,  she  took  two  pillows,  a  coun¬ 
terpane,  and  an  easy  chair  into  the 
parlour.  The  next  morning,  the 
first  thing  she  did  she  went  into  the 
parlour,  and  found  the  prisoner  and 
the  deceased,  who  appeared  much 
worse,  having  vomited  all  night. 
She  continued  very  bad  all  day  : 
the  prisoner  continued  with  her. 
At  night  she  offered  to  sit  up,  but 
was  again  refused.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  (Friday)  she  found  the  pri¬ 
soner  and  the  deceased  in  the  par¬ 
lour 
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lour  as  usual ;  the  deceased  ap¬ 
peared  much  worse,  her  vomiting 
continued  upon  her,  together  with 
her  being  disordered  in  her  bowels. 
She  had  changed  her  dress,  and  had 
no  stays  on,  and  was  lying  on  a 
sofa  in  a  fixed  posture  ;  (this  was 
to  insinuate  that  she  had  been  deli¬ 
vered  of  a  child.)  She  gave  the 
deceased  some  warm  beer,  agreea¬ 
bly  to  her  desire,  and  in  a  short 
time  after  she  was  sent  out  by  the 
prisoner  for  some  wine ;  on  her  re¬ 
turn  she  went  into  the  parlour,  and 
observed  an  object  in  a  corner, 
which  Irightened  her  so  much,  that 
she  ran  back  and  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  the  cook.  They  both 
went  into  the  parlour,  aad  the  ob¬ 
ject  proved  to  be  the  deceased,  with 
her  face  and  knees  to  the  wall,  and 
one  of  her  legs  bent  under  her,  and 
she  a  corpse,  which  alarmed  them 
very  much  ;  they  did  not  observe 
the  prisoner  at  first  in  the  room, 
but  discovered  him  sitting  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
w  here  they  found  him  asleep,  with 
a  cap  over  his  face,  and  wrapped 
up  in  a  counterpane.  They  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  awaking 
him  ;  and  when  they  told  him  the 
deceased  was  no  more,  he  jumped 
up,  and.  exclaimed  “  Good  God!” 
During  the  illness  of  the  deceased, 
no  medical  man  was  sent  for,  but 
she  recollected  hearing  the  prisoner 
ask  her,  if  he  should  send  for  a 
doctor ;  to  which  she  replied,  he  can 
do  me  no  good.  When  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  vomiting,  she  exclaimed 
to  the  witness,  Ci  O  Betty,  what 
have  I  got  on  my  stomach  ?  I  wish 
I  had  taken  the  emetic  long  since. ’’ 

She  was  questioned  as  to  her  sus¬ 
picions  ot  the  deceased  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  sleeping  together.  She  stated 
one  circumstance,  that  the  children 


slept  with  the  deceased  :  it  was  her 
business  to  make  the  beds,  and  one 
morning  she  observed  that  only  the 
children  slept  in  the  deceased’s  bed. 

On  her  cross-examination  by  Mr. 
Topping,  she  said  she  saw  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  child.  The  deceased 
was  of  a  penurious  disposition,  and 
had  a  great  aversion  to  doctors  or 
medical  men. 

Ann  Hopkins,  the  cook,  con¬ 
firmed  the  above,  and  said  she  laid 
out  the  body  of  the  deceased  ;  she 
had  no  stays  on  ;  she  had  changed 
her  dress  from  Thursday  to  Friday 
morning  :  she  found  two  bandages 
on  the  body.  Saw  no  appearance 
of  a  child. 

Several  females  who  knew  her, 
stated,  that  they  suspected  her  to 
be  pregnant  for  several  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  death. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Viss,  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  said,  he  had  known 
the  prisoner  nine  years.  On  the 
death  of  the  deceased  some  very 
shocking  reports  were  circulated  in 
Liverpool  against  the  prisoner,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  call  upon  him  to  in¬ 
form  him  of  them,  that  he  might 
refute  them,  or  bring  the  busiuess 
to  an  investigation.  The  prisoner 
denied  that  the  deceased  had  been 
delivered  of  a  child ;  he  said  it  wa^ 
impossible,  for  if  she  had  he  must 
have  known  it;  and  as  to  its  being 
by  him,  he  assigned  rather  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  reason,  viz.  that  he  had 
the  most  tender  and  affectionate  re¬ 
gard  for  her  ;  and  as  to  her  being 
poisoned,  that  was  impossible,  for 
she  had  taken  nothing  but  what  he 
had  given  her,  and  he  was,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  judge  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  or  decomposition  of  medi¬ 
cine.  The  strongest  thing  he  had 
given  her  was  castor  oil  5  he  had 
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given  her  black  emetic  also.  The 
term  black  emetic  he  explained  by 
saying  her  discharge  was  black. 
The  witness  had  considerable  more 
conversation  with  the  prisoner,  du¬ 
ring  which  he  gave  some  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  account  of  the 
transaction  ;  particularly  his  deny¬ 
ing  being  out  of  his  house,  or  the 
deceased,  when  the  witness  saw  him 
at  the  Athenian,  and  conversed 
with  him.  This  was  investigated, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  insinu¬ 
ated  that  he  had  conveyed  the  child 
away  at  that  time.  The  prisoner 
told  him  that  the  deceased  died  the 
day  previous  (Saturday),  and  she 
died  on  Friday. 

The  coroner  sent  several  medical 
gentlemen  to  examine  and  open  the 
body,  on  Sunday;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
the  prisoner  was  apprehended  and 
confined  in  Liverpool  prison. 

Dr.  Coltman  was  called  to  prove 
some  conversation  he  had  with  the 
prisoner  respecting  the  transaction, 
some  parts  of  which  were  not  con¬ 
sistent.  It  was  however  proved, 
that  the  prisoner  was  much  dis¬ 
tressed  in  his  mind  at  this  time,  on 
account  of  his  brother  having  lost 
the  use  of  his  faculties. 

Jeremiah  Steed  deposed,  that 
about  last  Christmas  he  was  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  prisoner,  at  the 
ho  use  of  Dr.  Trail,  to  supper, 
when,  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
anatomy,  the  prisoner  said  he  was 
skilled  in  it  and  physic,  and  in¬ 
structed  some  young  men  in  it. 

The  trial  lasted  till  past  three 
in  the  morning,  and  the  jury  ac¬ 
quitted  the  prisoner. 

At  Worcester  assizes  a  cause  was 
tried,  wherein  sir  John  Cottrel, 
bart.  was  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Harris, 
defendant.  The  cause  lasted  for 


twenty-three  hours,  and  an  ad¬ 
journment  took  place.  The  lead¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  this  case  were 
shortly  these  : — Mr.  Harris  was  the 
steward  of  an  elderly  lady  of  large 
property,  both  real  and  personal. 
She  had  arrived  at  the  advanced  age 
of  70.  He  had  been  her  steward 
for  four-and-twenty  years ;  and  by 
the  letters  and  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Sir  J.  Cottrel, 
Mr.  Harris  claimed  the  merit  of 
having  introduced  sir  J.  Cottrel 
into  the  family  of  his  lady  and  her 
maiden  sister,  whom  she  survived, 
and  which  acquaintance  ended  in 
her  devising  to  sir  John  Cottrel  one 
of  her  very  large  estates,  of  which 
she  had  the  disposal,  but  which  sir 
John  Cottrel  would  have  had  in 
the  event  of  her  dying  intestate, 
for  he  is  her  heir  at  law.  This  lady 
drew  her  will  from  a  form  which 
she  had  from  an  attorney  at  Hen¬ 
ley,  and  wrote  out  all  in  her  own 
hand,  and  duly  executed  it.  She 
kept  it  locked  up  without  commu¬ 
nicating  the  contents  of  it  to  any 
body.  On  the  8th  of  October,  she 
being  feeble  and  in  bed,  gave  direc¬ 
tions  to  her  waiting  woman  to  take 
it  out  of  her  escrutoire,  and  to  give 
it  to  Mr.  Harris,  with  directions  for 
him  to  open  it,  which  he  did,  and 
discovered  that  there  were  omissions 
in  it ;  that  she  had  not  left  to  any 
one  the  residue  of  her  estates,  real 
or  personal;  and  therefore  he  went 
to  her,  and  soon  afterwards  en¬ 
grossed  with  his  own  hands  a  codi¬ 
cil  as  follows  : 

6i  I,  Sarah  Freeman,  of  Hen¬ 
ley  Park,  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
widow,  having  made  my  will  the 
2?th  of  June  last,  declare  this  to 
be  a  codicil  thereto,  and  desire  it 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  thereof. 
By  my  said  will,  I  have  left  several 
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annuities  to  my  servants  and  other 
persons ;  and  it  is  my  will  that  all 
the  said  annuities  so  left  by  my  will, 
shall  be  charged  upon  and  payable 
out  of  my  estates  in  the  counties  of 
Worcester  and  Hereford,  that  I 
have  bequeathed  to  the  rev.  Den¬ 
ham  James  and  Joseph  Cookes. 
I  have  also  in  my  will  omitted  to 
mention  the  residue  and  remainder 
of  my  estates,  real  and  personal, 
■which  it  was  and  is  my  will  to  give 
and  devise  to  my  executor,  Joseph 
Harris,  of  Stanford,  Worcester¬ 
shire,  after  paying  thereout  all  my 
debts,  legacies,  and  funeral  expen- 
ces :  and  I  accordingly  give  and  de¬ 
vise  the  same  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever. 

“  SARAII  FREEMAN. 

1 6  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 
by  the  within-named  Sarah  Free¬ 
man,  as  a  codicil  to  her  wiii,  in  the 
presence  of  us,  this  1  Oth  day  of 
October,  1806. — J.  Taylor,  M.  D. ; 
I.  Coulson,  surgeon ;  Edward  Ma¬ 
son,  servant  to  Mr.  Harris.” 

This  lady  had  by  her  will  left  all 
the  rest  of  her  estates  to  those  from 
whose  ancestors  she  had  derived 
them;  and  the  single  question  in  the 
cause  was,  whether  this  codicil  was 
fairly  executed  by  her  ? 

Mrs.  White,  who  had  been  her 
servant  for  many  years,  and  at¬ 
tended  her  in  her  last  illness,  gam 
an  account  of  her  state  of  health. 
She  was  ill  and  rambling  in  her 
mind,  and  talked  incoherently,  on 
the  Oth  of  October,  fancying  her¬ 
self  on  a  journey  from  Southamp¬ 
ton,  &c.  but  being  brought  into 
the  window  of  her  bed-rooni,  there 
seeing  her  servants,  poultry,  cattle, 
ifcc.  upon  the  lawn,  she  suddenly 
recovered,  and  became  herself 
again,  and  clear  in  her  understand¬ 
ing  ;  continued  so  the  Qtb,  jOth, 


and  11th  of  October;  but  on  the 
12th  she  began  to  ramble  again  yet 
worse,  and  until  the  24th,  when 
she  died.  Other  servants  corrobo¬ 
rated  this  statement,  and  added 
many  particulars,  by  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  codicil  was  fairly 
executed  ;  and  it  appeared  by  the 
evidence  of  many  other  most  re¬ 
spectable  witnesses,  that  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  was  on  the  footing  of  intimacy 
and  affection  with  this  lady.  He 
was  Mrs.  Freeman's  legatee  under 
her  will,  before  the  cbdicil,  and  had 
a  legacy  of  500/.  by  it. 

In  support  of  the  action  of  eject¬ 
ment  brought  by  Sir  John  Dottrel, 
as  heir  at  law,  it  was  contended 
that  this  lady  was  not  in  her  right 
mind  when  she  executed  this  codi¬ 
cil  ;  that  Mr.  Harris  imposed  upon 
her  for  his  own  advantage.  The 
chief  witnesses  in  support  of  this 
were  doctor  Taylor,  the  physician, 
and  Mr.  Coulson,  the  surgeon,  who 
had  attended  her.  The  substance 
of  their  *  testimony  was,  that  al¬ 
though  she  was  not  lunatic  at  the 
time  she  executed  this  codicil,  she 
was  not,  in  their  opinion,  of  such 
a  sound  and  disposing  mind  as  to 
be  capable  of  bequeathing  her  es¬ 
tate;  and  that  had  they  been  aware 
this  codicil  passed  away  her  real  es¬ 
tate,  they  would  not  have  attested 
it ;  but  they  thought  it  was  only  to 
supply  some  legal  defect  in  the  will, 
and  give  it  vigour  and  effect  as  a  le¬ 
gal  instrument,  See. 

The  jury,  after  having  retired  for 
some  time,  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant. 

The  Pope. — The  public  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  substance  of  a  series  of 
documents  respecting  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  French  at  Rome, 
and  the  seizure  of  the  ecclesiastical 
states.  Some  additional  particulars 
G  3  have 
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have  since  been  published;  among 
•which  is  a  note  from  cardinal  Ga- 
brielli,  dated  from  the  Quirinal 
Palace,  the  lpth  of  May,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Signor  Cavaliero  A  Id  ini, 
charge  d’affaires  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  the  substance  of  which  was  not 
previously  known.  After  noticing 
the  annexation  of  the  four  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  of 
Urbina,  Macerata,  Ancona,  and 
Camerino,  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  enumerating  all  the  wrongs  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  papal  government 
by  Bonaparte^  it  proceeds  to  pro¬ 
test  in  the  name  of  the  pope  against 
this  conduct  of  France,  in  the 
following  terms: — 4‘  He  strongly 
protests  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world  against  the  usurpation  of  his 
states  :  he  declares  solemnly  that  it 
is  unjust,  vain,  null,  and  of  no  va¬ 
lue;  that  it  never  can  really  affect 
the  imprescriptible  and  legitimate 
rights  of  sovereignty;  and  of  pos¬ 
sessions  appertaining  to  his  Holi¬ 
ness  and  his  successors  in  perpe¬ 
tuity  ;  and  that  if  force  despoils 
him  of  the  enjoyment,  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
his  rights,  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
which  will  be  recovered  when  it 
shall  so  please  a  just  God,  who 
combats  for  justice,  and  who  is  the 
King  of  kings  and  the  Master  of 
those  who  govern. 

u  At  the  same  time,  his  Holiness 
addresses  his  ardent  prayers  to  the 
Father  of  Mercy,  to  inspire  his 
subjects  withdrawn  from  his  power, 
and  who  are  and  will  be  always 
dear  to  his  heart,  with  a  spirit  of 
patience  and  resignation,  in  order 
that  they  may  obtain  from  Heaven 
consolation  and  peace,  and  that 
they  may  always  preserve  unim¬ 
paired  in  their  hearts  religion  and 
laith. 
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cc  The  God  of  Israel  will  grant 
to  his  people  strength  and  virtue.” 

8.  A  poor  weaver,  who  had  a 
wife  and  several  small  children, 
and  resides  at  Bolton-le-Moor,  has 
lately  come  to  an  estate  of  upwards 
of  4000/.  a-year.  He  has  obtained 
it  from  a  very  wealthy  uncle,  who 
had  not  seen  him  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  It  appears  that  the 
uncle  did  not  forget  his  poor  rela¬ 
tion  while  living;  for  he  wrote  a 
number  of  letters  to  the  nephew  in 
question,  which  did  not  come  to 
hand,  and  it  is  suspected  they  were 
intercepted  by  a  designing  servant. 
The  uncle,  however,  left  a  will, 

.  bequeathing  the  estate  to  his  ne¬ 
phew,  the  poor  weaver,  provided 
he  claimed  it  within  six  months 
after  his  death;  and  in  case  of  his 
failing  to  claim  it  within  that  time, 
the  estate  to  go  to  the  servant,  who 
is  suspected  of  having  intercepted 
the  letters.  The  will,  being  of  a 
novel  nature,  became  the  subject  of 
conversation  ;  and  so  it  happened, 
that  two  travellers  at  an  inn  in 
Bolton  were  conversing  upon  the 
subject  at  the  time  the  poor  wea¬ 
ver  was  in  the  house,  and  within 
hearing  of  their  conversation ;  and 
he,  knowing  that  he  had  a  rich 
uncle,  although  he  knew  not  where 
to  find  him,  soon  learned  that  the 
deceased  person  was  his  uncle,  and 
had  left  him  the  estate;  he,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  communicated  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  some  friends,  who 
undertook  to  see  into  the  business, 
and  he  proved  to  be  just  within 
the  time  limited  in  the  will  to  put 
in  his  claim. 

D  readful  Catastrophe.  —  A  boat- 
race  for  two  silver  cups,  given  by 
J.  Templar,  esq.  of  Stover,  near 
Teignmouth,  which  were  to  be 
sailed  for  on  Tuesday  se’nnight, 
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induced  the  rer.  Mr.  Buller,  of 
Saltash,  and  Mr.  Baker,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  to  become  candidates  for 
the  first  prize.  Their  two  beauti¬ 
ful  pleasure-boats,  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  tons  burthen,  accordingly 
started  from  this  harbour  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  In  Mr.  Buller’s  boat 
were,  Mr.  Josiah  Thomson,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  Mr.  John  Foster,  of  Salt¬ 
ash  ;  his  apprentice,  and  Mr.  Bul- 
ler’s  boy. — Mr.  Baker’s  boat  fol¬ 
lowed.  They  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  Bolt  Head,  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  most  tremendous 
squall,  accompanied  with  heavy 
rail,  which  lasted  nearly  half  an 
.hour.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Buller's 
boat  was  near  two  miles  a-head, 
and  from  the  thickness  of  the 
stcrm  could  not  be  discerned ;  but 
or  its  subsiding,  being  still  invisi¬ 
ble,  Mr.  Baker  concluded  she  had 
borne  away  for  Saltcombe,  as  the 
vind  continued  to  blow  hard,  with 
a  prodigious  swell.  After  keeping 
the  same  course  for  half  an  hour, 
Mr.  Baker  determined  to  bear 
away  also,,  and  on  nearing  the 
shore,  saw  something  like  crab-pot 
marks,  but  did  not  particularly 
regard  them,  until  a  shriek  was 
heard  from  thence,  when  Mr.  Bul- 
ler  was  seen  with  his  head  above 
water,  supported  by  a  topmast- 
spar,  which  fortunately  was  in  the 
boat  when  she  went  down.  Every 
exertion  was  now  used  in  saving 
Mr.  B.  who  was  almost  gone, 
having  been  in  that  situation  an 
hour  and  a  half.  On  being  care¬ 
fully  drawn  on  board,  every  means 
were  used  to  rcuew  that  life,  twice 
apparently  gone;  which  was  at  last 
effected.  During  the  time,  Mr. 
Foster’s  apprentice,  and  Mr.  Boi¬ 
ler’s  boy,  were  perceived  at  a  little 
distance,  holding  by  the  ends  of  an 


oar;  and  on  picking  lip  the  latter, 
the  other,  being  quite  exhausted, 
loosed  his  hold  and  sunk  to  the 
bottom.  Every  eye  was  now  strain¬ 
ed  in  looking  out  for  Mr.  Thorasqn 
and  Mr.  Foster,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  after  beating  about  for  a 
considerable  time,  they  regretfully 
left  the  melancholy  scene,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Saltcombe.  Mr.  Buller, 
when  recovered,  said  they  had 
shipped  a  sea;  and  that  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter  was  in  the  little  boat  a-stern, 
casting  off  the  painter,  when  an¬ 
other  sea  filled  her,  and  she  went 
down  by  her  stern.  Mr.  B.  recol¬ 
lects  Mr.  Thomson  swimming  up¬ 
right,  but  a  little  under  water,  for 
some  time  after  she  sunk.  He  has 
left  a  widow-,  with  five  children, 
and  a  numerous  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ance,  to  lament  his  loss.  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter  was  unmarried,  but  a  respect¬ 
able  and  worthy  character. 

Melancholy  Accident .  —  Gijon^ 
Sept.  13. — Yesterday  arrived  here 
his  majesty’s  ships  Cossack  and 
Comet,  the  former  from  Santander, 
the  latter  from  Plymouth,  with  near 
a  million  of  dollars  on  board,  part 
of  which  are  for  the  service  of 
Spain,  and  with  the  remainder  she 
will  sail  in  a  day  or  two  for  Opor¬ 
to.  In  the  afternoon  arrived  the 
Swallow  brig,  capt.  Milner,  con¬ 
voying  eight  sail  of  transports,  sent 
here  to  receive  on  board  2000  Me¬ 
rino  sheep,  presented  by  the  junta 
of  this  principality  to  his  majesty. 
Soon  after  the  Swallow  came  to  an 
anchor,  a  boat  put  off  from  her 
with  the  captain,  the  hon.  capt. 
Herbert,  M  r.  Creed,  and  the  agent 
for  transports,  and  seven  seamen. 
Just  as  they  were  upon  the  bar,  a 
sea  broke  over,  filled  the  boat,  and 
plunged  them  into  the  sea ;  the 
greater  part,  by  taking  hold  of  the 
G  4  boat, 
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boat,  saved  themselves,  and  sup¬ 
ported  themselves  on  oars  and 
planks  till  the  boats,  which  imme¬ 
diately  put  off  from  the  shore, 
picked  them  up.  Unfortunately, 
however,  they  were  unable  to  save 
captain  Herbert  and  Mr.  Creed, 
who  sunk  before  they  arrived. 
These  two  gentlemen  came  out  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  former  was  son  to  the  earl 
of  Carnarvon,  the  latter  to  Mr. 
Creed. 

Ireland. — Dublin ,  Sept.  15. — 
Extraordinary  Catastrophe . « —  The 
circumstance  which  we  are  about 
to  relate,  though  of  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  nature,  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  us  from  such  authority, 
that  we  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  it  is  accurate  in  its  general  out¬ 
line;  we  forbear  to  mention  names 
and  places,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  sufficiently  obvious  to  our 
readers. 

A  few  miles  from  this  city,  in  a 
village  which  consists  of  but  four 
or  five  houses,  a  house  of  entertain¬ 
ment  constantly  afforded  refresh¬ 
ment  for  those  travellers  who  made 
it  a  resting  place.  A  respectable 
farmer,  a  very  few  evenings  since, 
hav|ng  been  at  the  Dublin  market, 
resolved  to  return  home  early,  and 
left  town  before  dinner.  Having 
reached  this  village,  he  put  up  his 
horse  at  the  inn,  and  ordered  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  His  meal,  &c.  being 
finished,  and  the  evening  coming 
on,  he  paid  his  bill  to  the  landlord 
from  a  parcel  of  notes,  one  of 
which  he  changed,  and  then  de¬ 
parted  on  his  road  home.  At  about 
the  distance  of  one  mile,  his  horse 
dropped  a  shoe,  and  as  a  smith’s 
forge  was  contiguous  to  this  part  of 
the  road,  he  dismounted,  and  find¬ 
ing  the  door  closed,  and  the  smith 


gone  to  bed,  he  knocked  until  the 
farrier  got  up,  and  opened  the 
door.  The  shoe  being  replaced, 
the  traveller  offered  the  smith  an 
half-crown  piece,  desiring  to  get 
the  change,  which  he  declared  at 
that  hour  he  could  not  procure. 
The  traveller  feeling  that  he  had 
occasioned  some  trouble  in  dis¬ 
turbing  the  man,  told  him  that  he 
might  keep  the  entire.  The  poor 
smith,  affected  by  this  unexpected 
generosity,  eyed  him  with  caution, 
and  questioned  him  which  road  he 
had  come,  and  on  being  informed 
that  he  had  stopped  at  the  village- 
inn,  asked  him  if  any  money  had 
been  seen  in  his  possession  in  that 
house?  To  which  the  traveller  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  certainly  had  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  his  possession. 
He  immediately  cautioned  him  to 
turn  back  to  Dublin,  for  that  not 
two  hundred  yards  on  the  road  b?- 
fore  him,  at  a  bridge,  which  he 
described,  he  was  certain  to  be 
stopped  and  robbed.  To  this,  the 
traveller  replied  he  was  well  pre¬ 
pared,  having  his  yeomanry  pistols 
charged  in  his  holsters.  The  smith 
told  him  that  if  he  was  resolved  to 
proceed,  he  had  better  examine  his 
arms :  the  precaution  was  attended 
to,  and,  upon  opening  the  pans  of 
the  pistols,  the  priming  of  both  was 
not  only  thrown  out,  but  water  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  poured  in. 
The  traveller  was  resolute,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  from  the  smith  (who 
he  had  now  reason  to  believe  was 
really  in  the  secret),  that  he  should 
be  attacked  by  one  man  only,  the 
pistols  were  recharged,  and  he  set 
forward  en  his  journey.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  bridge,  a  fellow 
jumped  from  the  hedge,  and  stop¬ 
ping  him,  demanded  a  large  sum, 
which  he  said  he  knew  he  had 
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about  him  ;  the  traveller  hesitated, 
Suddenly  drew  forth  his  pistol,  and 
shot  the  robber  through  the  heart ! 
It  was  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  and 
whose  similar  practice  of  plunder 
had  been  constant.  The  traveller 
rode  back  to  the  inn,  and  asked  for 
the  master  of  the  house,  who  was 
said  to  be  in  bed,  and  u  not  to  be 
seen;’”  but  insisting  on  his  being 
produced,  the  servant  told  him  that 
he  was  gone  out  to  a  neighbour’s 
house.  The  dreadful  circumstances 
were  disclosed,  and  the  servants  of 
the  house  were  directed  to  the 
place  where  his  body  lay.  The 
gentleman  returned  in  safety  to 
town,  and  told  the  circumstance  to 
several  of  his  friends;  and  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  relation  is  collected 
from  a  gentleman  who  saw  the 
body  of  the  deceased  on  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  so  justly  met  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes.-—* 
Dublin  Correspondent . 

19. — An  account  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  of  a  very  gallant  action 
fought  in  the  Adriatic  by  the  Sea¬ 
horse,  of  38  guns,  capt.  Stewart. 
— A  Turkish  squadron,  consisting 
of  one  50-gun  ship,  and  two  fri¬ 
gates  of  44  guns  each,  being  sent 
out  for  the  purpose  of  capturing' 
the  Seahorse,  the  latter  engaged 
them  for  three  hours.  The  result 
was,,  that  one  of  the  forty-fours 
sunk  after  two  broadsides,  the 
other  frigate  sheered  off,  and  the 
50-gun  ship,  after  500  of  her  crew 
(consisting  of  700)  were  killed  and 
wounded,  was  taken  and  carried 
into  Malta.  The  Seahorse  was 
much  cut  up  in  her  masts  and  rig- 
ging,  but  had  only  six  men  killed 
and  seven  wounded. 

Royal  Family  of  France. — The 
queen  of  France  and  duchess  of 
Angouleme  have  been  at  Gosford 


for  some  time  past,  where  they  re¬ 
ceived  but  little  company.  The 
meeting  between  the  duchess  and 
her  father-in-law,  Monsieur,  was 
one  of  the  most  affecting  scenes 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined  ;  he 
had  not  seen  her  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  during  which  period  she  had 
experienced  almost  every  misery; 
they  held  each  other  long  in  their 
embraces,  but  could  not  speak,  and 
even  now  they  dare  not  trust  them¬ 
selves  to  converse  together,  but 
upon  common  topics.  The  duchess’s 
favourite  maid  of  honour  is  made¬ 
moiselle  Clery,  daughter  of  mon¬ 
sieur  Clery,  who  attended  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Louis  XVI.  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life,  aud  who  gave  the 
affecting  narrative  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  in  the  Temple.  The  duchess 
often  employs  herself  in  working 
embroidery,  in  which  work  she 
very  much  excels :  she  had  worked 
four  beautiful  chairs,  which  were 
very  much  admired  by  her  father, 
in-law ;  she  therefore  sent  them  to 
London,  and  had  them  made  up  in 
the  best  manner  possible;  and  when 
he  came  on  a  visit  to  London,  she 
had  them  placed  in  his  dressing- 
room.  This  mark  of  attention  was 
very  sensibly  felt  by  her  father,  as 
her  mind  does  not  often  dwell 
upon  worldly  trifles.  The  inte¬ 
resting  monsieur  Clery  is  now  at 
Vienna. 

Remarkable  Occurrence.  —  Mr. 
Adam  French,  wine-merchant, 
Leith,  being  shooting  upon  the 
lands  of  colonel  Colbrooke,  in  the 
parish  of  Crawfordjohn,  aud  coun¬ 
ty  of  Lanark,  his  pointer  dog 
having  stopped  short,  and  making 
a  remarkable  noise,  attracted  his 
attention,  and  going  up  to  the  spot, 
he  was  astonished  to  see  a  large  ad¬ 
der  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  lark  ; 
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being  half  erected  in  the  air,  he 
tired  at  it,  and  after  blowing  its 
head  entirely  off,  it  measured  no 
less  than  thirty-five  inches  in  length. 

A  serjeant  of  the  Royal*  Stan¬ 
nary  Artillery  Volunteer^  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  method  by  which  an  ob¬ 
ject  may  be  hit  by  a  cannon-ball 
in  the  night  time  with  equal  ease  as 
in  open  day-light,  and  was  lately 
ordered  by  the  board  of  ordnance 
lo  proceed  to  Plymouth-dock,  to 
try  the  experiment,  which  he  did 
in  the  presence  of  general  Stephens 
and  several  other  officers,  and  has 
since  received  the  thanks  of  the 
board,  and  a  reward  for  the  dis¬ 
covery.  This  ingenious  man  has 
invented  a  quadrant,  by  which  a 
gun  has  been  laid  with  such  accu¬ 
racy,  that  he  has  hit  a*  pole  at  1000 
yards  distance,  and  broke  it  by  a 
single  shot. 

Tame  Trent.— In  the  year  l7f)6, 
two  small  trout  were  put  into  a 
brook,  near  Chapel-le-Dale,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  were  not  seen  for 
two  years  and  a  half  afterwards. 
One  of  them  was  lost  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  other  has  become  so 
tame,  that  a  gentleman  who  resides 
near  the  brook,  and  was  present 
when  it  was  put  in,  feeds  it  with 
worms  or  meat,  which  it  takes  even 
from  between  his  thumb  and  fin  ger, 
and  a  short  time  ago,  actually  bit 
bis  finger  till  it  bled,  when  he  had 
no  meat  for  it.  Early  in  Decem¬ 
ber*,  it  leaves  the  place,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  absent  about  two  or  three 
months;  it  was  once  nine  months 
away.  It  might  now  weigh  about 
a  pound  and  a  half,  and  has  lately 
lost  an  eye. 

20.  This  morning  about  four, 
Covent-Garden  theatre  was  disco¬ 
vered  to  be  in  flames;  and  so  fierce 
and  rapid  was  the  fire,  that  no 


exertions  could  stop  its  course^ 
Within  less  than  three  hours  the 
whole  of  the  interior  was  destroy¬ 
ed  :  nearly  all  the  scenery,  ward¬ 
robe,  musical  and  dramatic  libra¬ 
ries,  and  properties  of  all  kinds, 
were  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 
The  books  of  accounts,  deeds,  and 
the  receipts  of  the  preceding  night’s 
performance,  were  fortunately  pre¬ 
served,  through  the  exertions  o-f 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  treasurer-  A 
considerable  number  of  engines 
promptly  attended ;  but  there  was 
a  total  want  of  water  f®r  some  time, 
the  main  pipe  having  been  cut  off 
with  the  intention  of  laying  down 
a  new  one,  and  above  an  hour 
elapsed  before  some  of  the  engines 
could  be  supplied.  During  the  time 
that  there  was  no  supply  of  water, 
the  most  essential  assistance  for  the 
neighbours  was  derived  from  the 
pumps  of  the  Bedford  coffee-house 
and  hotel.  The  engines  afterwards 
played  with  the  utmost  effect  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  when  the  roof 
of  the  theatre  fell  in  with  a  dread¬ 
ful  crash,  and  thus  announced  the 
destruction  of  the  interior  of  this 
elegant  building.  The  fire  raged 
with  most  violence  at  the  upper  end 
of  Bow-street ;  on  the  western  side 
of  which,  the  house,  No.  9,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Paget;  Nos.  10  and  1 1, 
which  were  attached  to  the  theatre  ; 
No.  12,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hill  ; 
No.  13  (the  Straggler’s  coffee¬ 
house);  No.  14,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  fruiterer ;  and  No.  15, 
were  completely  destroyed.  The 
three  latter  were  insured  in  the 
Hope  for  2650/.  Nos.  16  and  17 
were  seriously  damaged,  though 
not  entirely  consumed.  Some  of 
these  houses  were  uninsured  ;  and 
the  rest  only  partially.  Mr.  Donne, 
who  kept  the  Struggled  coffce- 
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house,  has  lost  all  his  property,  no 
part  of  which  was  insured.  In 
Hart-street,  the  flames  communi- 
nicated  to  the  houses  opposite  the 
theatre,  and  four  caught  fire  at  the 
same  moment:  but  by  the  great 
activity  of  the  firemen,  they  suffer¬ 
ed  little  more  damage  than  a  severe 
scorching.  Great  apprehensions 
were  entertained  for  the  safety  of 
Drury  lane  theatre,  as  the  flakes 
of  fire  were  carried  on  by  the  wind 
with  force  and  in  great  quantities 
in  that  direction.  A  great  number 
of  people  mounted  the  roof,  ready, 
in  case  of  actual  fire,  to  open  the 
large  cistern  of  water  provided 
there.  Ail  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  employed, 
with  their  servants,  in  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  flakes  of  fire  as  they  fell 
upon  their  roofs  or  in  their  yards. 
This  is  the  whole  extent  of  in¬ 
jury  sustained  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood;  but  as  to  the  theatre  itself, 
it  is  totally  consumed,  and  on  the 
Hart-street  side,  not  even  the  walls 
are  standing.  The  Ship  tavern, 
and  part  of  Mr.  Brandon  the  box- 
keeper’s  office,  are  all  that  remain 
at  that  angle.  The  most  painful 
part  of  this  dreadful  event  remains 
to  be  described.  At  an  early  stage 
of  the  fire,  a  party  of  firemen  broke 
open  the  great  door  under  the  Pi¬ 
azza,  Coven t-garden  J  and,  having 
introduced  an  engine  belonging  to 
the  Phcenix  fire-office  into  the  pas¬ 
sage,  they  directed  it  towards  the 
galleries,  where  the  fire  appeared 
to  burn  most  fiercely;  when,  dread¬ 
ful  to  relate,  the  burning  roof  of 
the  passage  fell  in  and  buried  them, 
with  several  others  who  had  rush¬ 
ed  in  along  with  them,  l  \he 
ruins.  It  was  a  considerable  time 
befo  re  the  rubbish,  which  now 
blocked  up  the  doojj,  could  be 


cleared  away-  When  it  was  effect¬ 
ed,  a  miserable  spectacle  presented 
itself;  the  mangled  bodies  of  dead 
and  dying  appearing  through  the 
rubbish,  or  discovered  in  each  ad. 
vance  to  remove  it.  At  twelve, 
eleven  dead  bodies  had  been  carried 
into  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul, 
Covent-garden.  Some  were  sent 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  others 
to  the  Middlesex  hospital,  misera¬ 
bly  mangled,  with  broken  limbs 
and  dreadful  bruises.  The  insu¬ 
rances  on  the  theatre  scarcely  ex¬ 
ceeded  60,000/.,  and  the  savings 
from  the  Shakespeare  premises 
amount  to  3500/.  more,  which, 
upon  the  whole,  is  not  more  than 
one-fourth  part  of  the  sum  requisite 
to  replace  the  loss.  Besides  the 
usual  stock  of  scenery,  there  was 
an  additional  quantity  for  a  new 
melo.drama,  which  was  shortly  to 
have  been  brought  forward.  Of  the 
originals  of  the  music  of  Handel, 
Arne,  and  many  other  eminent  com¬ 
posers,  there  are  no  copies  ;  and  of 
many  other  pieces  of  music,  only 
an  outline  had  been  given.  Some 
excellent  dramatic  productions,  the 
property  of  the  theatre,  have  also 
been  for  ever  lost.  It  is  supposed, 
with  some  probability,  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  wadding  of  the 
gun  fired  during  the  performance 
of  Pizarro,  having  lodged  in  one 
of  the  scenes.  The  Bedford  and 
Piazza  coffee-houses  escaped  the 
flames,  owing  to  a  wall  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  theatre,  a  short  time  since,  to 
insulate  the  theatre  from  tht  back  of 
those  premises. — Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  <he  prompt 
attendance  and  active  exertions  of 
the  volunteer  corps,,  w  hich  prevent¬ 
ed  many  depredations  ;  who  were 
afterwards  relieved  by  parties  of  the 
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life  and  foot  guards. — The  organ, 
left  by  Handel  as  a  legacy  to  the 
theatre,  stated  to  be  worth  upwards 
©f  1000  guineas,  and  which  played 
only  during  the  Oratorios,  was 
consumed. — -The  Beef-steak  club 
also,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the 
top  of  the  theatre  (in  addition  to 
their  stock  of  wines,  valued  at 
1500/.),  have  to  regret  the  loss  of 
the  table  service,  and  dinner  im¬ 
plements.— Mr.  Ware,  the  leader  of 
the  band,  lost  a  violin  of  300/.  va¬ 
lue,  which  he  had  left  behind  him 
that  night  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years  ;  Mr.  Munden,  his  wardrobe, 
which  cannot  be  replaced  under 
300/.;  miss' Bolton,  her  jewels; 
and  the  other  performers  property, 
an  the  aggregate,  to  a  considerable 
amount. — It  is  almost  too  painful 
to  describe  the  situation  of  those 
persons  who  were  dug  out  of  the 
ruins  alive:  they  were,  in  general, 
so  dreadfully  burned,  as  scarcely  to 
be  recognised  by  their  nearest  re¬ 
lations,  and  their  flesh,  in  several 
instances,  literally  peeled  from  off 
the  bone.  The  dead  bodies  taken 
from  the  same  place  were'  nearly 
shapeless  trunks.— -Another  acci¬ 
dent  happened  the  next  day  by  the 
falling  of  a  wall  in  Hart-street, 
which  killed  one  man  and  bruised 
several  others.  They  had  been 
warned  of  their  danger,  but  disre¬ 
garded  it. — An  immense  concourse 
of  spectators  thronged  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  to  the  ruins  on  the  three  first 
days ;  and  amongst  the  nobility 
who  visited  the  coffee-houses  ad¬ 
joining,  were  the  dukes  of  York 
and  Cambridge,  marquis  Tweedale, 
&c. — The  coroners  for  London, 
Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  have  sat  on 
nineteen  bodies,  killed  at  the  fire: 
*$iz.  twelve  at  Covent-garden,  three 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital,  two 


at  the  Middlesex  hospital,  and  two 
at  St.  Thomas’s.  Two  persons  are 
now  in  a  dangerous  state  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  and  one  at  the 
Middlesex  hospital ;  amounting  in 
all  to  twenty-tw  o.  Others  have  been 
carried  to  their  houses ;  but  it  is  not 
yet  known  exactly  how  many  lives 
have  been  lost. — From  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Wm.  Addicot,  one  of  the 
stage-carpenters  of  the  theatre,  and 
Wm.  Darley,  one  of  the  firemen 
belonging  to  the  Eagle  Insurance 
Office,  and  one  of  the  jury,  who 
had  witnessed  the  falling  in  of  the 
ceiling,  by  which  the  unfortunate 
men  were  burnt  to  death,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  firemen,  and  others 
who  perished,  had  been  employed 
in  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the 
flames  at  the  room  called  The 
Apollo,  which  had  fallen  in  upon 
them.  It  also  appeared  that  the 
surmises  which  had  gone  abroad  as 
to  the  explosions  of  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder,  were  entirely  unfounded, 
there  never  being  more  gunpowder 
kept  in  the  theatre  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  consumption  of  a  single 
night. — The  names  of  the  deceased 
are  as  follows:  Mr. T.  Harris,  jun. 
optician,  of  Hyde-street  Blooms¬ 
bury,  a  serjeant  in  the  Bloomsbury 
volunteers;  Mr.  R.  Davis,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  lately  arrived  ia 
London,  from  Wales,  on  a  visit; 

- Musket,  Wm.  Ricklcs- 

worth,  George  Kilby,  John  Seyers, 
James  Stewart,  and  Samuel  Stee- 
vens,  firemen  belonging  to  the 
Phoenix  Fire-office;  Richard  Cad¬ 
ger;  T.  Holmes;  James  Hunt; 
Wm.  Jones,  a  printer ;  Jas.  Evans; 
J.  Crabb ;  T.  Mead;  T.  James'; 
Richard  Rushton,  a  tailor;  Mr. 
Hewitt,  a  plumber;  J.  Beaumont, 
a  soldier  belonging  to  the  1st  regi¬ 
ment  of  guards;  another  private 
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in  the  same  regiment  was  taken  to 
the  military  hospital,  and  died  in 
three  or  four  hours;  Richard  Bird, 
a  coach-maker  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Hilditch,  Long-acre;  James 
Philkins,  coal-heaver,  ,aged  20.  — 
Mr.  Richards,  clerk  to  Messrs. 
Shaw  and  Edwards,  St.  Paul  s 
church-yard,  was  scalded  so  much 
with  the  water  from  the  burning 
materials,  that  he  died  about  twelve 
o’clock  the  same  day. — The  fire¬ 
men  and  others  in  Bow-street  were 
for  some  days  employed  in  pulling 
down  the  tottering  ruins  of  the 
theatre,  which  threatened  destruc¬ 
tion  to  the  passengers. —On  Satur¬ 
day,  two  more  bodies  were  dug  out 
of  the  ruins.  A  subscription  was 
opened,  and  liberally  patronized, 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The 
Ring’s  theatre  was,-  with  much  li¬ 
berality,  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor  to 
Mr.  Harris ;  and  the  Covent-garden 
company,  a  few  days  after  the 
event,  performed  there. — The  plan 
of  a  new  theatre,  to  be  completely 
.  insulated,  it  is  said,  has  also  been 
submitted  to  the  proprietors,  and 
accepted. 

24.  A  most  melancholy  accident 
happened  one  evening  this  week, 
in  the  river,  off  Fulham.  A 
young  couple,  on  the  point  of  mar¬ 
riage,  took  a  sail  in  a  funny,  which 
unfortunately  upset,  and  the  two 
lovers  were  drowned.  The  body 
of  the  young  woman,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  boat- builder  at  b  ul« 
tiam,  was  found  this  day ;  but  that 
of  her  companion  has  been  dragged 
for  in  vain.  A  clog,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  father  of  the  young 
woman,  was  in  the  boat,  and  swam 
to  shore.  The  animal  no  sooner 
reached  his  master’s  house,  », 
by  his  gestures  and  howls,  he  at¬ 
tracted  some  of  the  family  to  the 
Bishop’s-stairs-  off  which  the  fatal 


accident  happened,  and  where  they 
beheld  the  boat  in  which  the  lovers 
had  embarked,  with  its  bottom  up¬ 
wards.  The  young  man  was  the 
son  of  an  innkeeper  vat  Fulham; 
his  age  was  25 ;  his  intended  bride 
was  only  17* 

30.  Shipwrecked  Mariners .  —  A 
most  interesting  and  highly  im¬ 
portant  experiment  was  made  at 
Woolwich,  by  captain  Manby,  of 
Yarmouth,  on  a  vessel  at  an¬ 
chor  in  the  Thames,  upwards  of 
100  yards  from  the  shore,  before 
a  committee  of  general  officers  of 
artillery,  commissioner  Cunning¬ 
ham,  admiral  Losack,  and  several 
officers  of  the  royal  navy,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  a  ship  stranded  on  a  lee- 
shore,  and  to  bring  the  crew  in 
perfect  safety  from  the  wreck.  A 
rope  was  projected  from  a  royal 
mortar  across  the  ship  supposed  to 
be  stranded,  by  which  was  hauled, 
on  board  by  the  crew  a  large  rope, 
to  be  made  fast  to  the  mast-head, 
and  kept  at  a  proper  degree  of  ten¬ 
sion  for  a  cot  to  travel  on  it,  by 
a  tackle  purchase,  that  likewise  ad¬ 
mitted  of  the  vessel’s  rolling :  at 
the  same  time  was  sent  to  the  ship  a 
tailed  block,  with  a  small  rope  rove 
through  it;  each  end  of  the  small 
rope  was  made  fast  to  the  end  of 
the  cot,  that  conveyed  it  to  the 
ship,  and  brought  a  person  in  per¬ 
fect  safety  to  the  shore.  The  whole 
service  was  performed  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 


OCTOBER. 

1.  British  Navy. — The  amount 
of  the  British  naval  force  up  to 
this  day,  is  as  follows:— At  sea, 
92  ships  of  the  line,  12  from  50  to 

44  guns, 
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44  guns,  ISO  frigates,  ]68  sloops, 
&c.,  166  gun-brigs,  and  other  ves¬ 
sels — total  568.  In  port  and  fit¬ 
ting,  33  of  the  line,  4  from  50  to 
44  guns,  34  frigates,  69  sloops, 
&c.  64  gun-brigs,  and  other  ves¬ 
sels — total  204.  Guard-ships,  &c. 
39  of  the  line,  1  of  50  guns,  3 
frigates ,  2  sloops,  2  gun-brigs — 
total  14.  In  ordinary  and  repair¬ 
ing,  46  of  the  line,  13  from  50  to 
44  guns,  56  frigates,  49  sloops,  &c. 
15  gun-brigs,  and  other  vessels- — 
total  179.  Building,  60  of  the  line, 
15  frigates,  22  sloops,  &c.  6  gun- 
brigs,  and  other  vessels — total  103. 
Grand  total  1,121. 

Corunna ,  Oct,  1. — Burgos  was 
evacuated  by  the  French  on  the 
22 d  ultimo,  after  spiking  their  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  destroying  their  pow¬ 
der.  The  operations  will  be  direct¬ 
ed  against  St.  Sebastian’s.  From 
the  situation  of  the  two  armies,  a 
great  battle  must  take  place  very 
soon,  unless  the  French  retire  al¬ 
together.  Reinforcements  are  pour¬ 
ing  in  upon  Blake’s  army  every 
day.  To-morrow  we  expect  30,000 
troops,  part  of  which  are  English, 
and  some  from  Portugal,  to  arrive 
here  on  their  way  to  join  him.  The 
archbishop  of  Toledo  (Don  Louis 
Pe  Bourbon,  nephew  to  Charles 
IV.,  and  cousin  to  Ferdinand  VII.), 
will,  it  is  thought,  be  elected  re¬ 
gent  of  the  kingdom.  The  Conde 
de  Florida  Blanca,  who  has  been 
chosen  president  ad  interim ,  is  a 
man  highly  attached  to  the  English. 
The  Spanish  troops,  under  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Romana,  arrived  otf  this 
harbour  last  night,  and  have  been 
ordered  for  Santander  and  Biiboa. 

2.  Hare  hunting.  —  Yesterday 
se’nnight,  a  hare  was  observed  lying 
before  a  door  in  Manchester-street, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  strayed  from 
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the  New-road.  The  poor  animal 
was  immediately  pursued,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  the  street 
was  crowded.  She  succeeded  in 
making  her  w'ay  down  throagh 
Duke-street :  she  then  made  her 
way  down  Oxford-street,  and  into 
Stratford-place,  where  she  got  into 
the  corner  next  to  the  duke  of  St. 
Alban’s  house,  and  remained  qui¬ 
etly  there  until  she  was  taken  alive 
by  the  duke’s  porter. 

Through  some  gentlemen  who 
have  just  arrived  from  France,  we 
have  received  the  most  afflicting 
accounts,  as  to  the  state  of  our 
countrymen  who  are  prisoners  in 
that  country.  At  Bitche,  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  Arras,  Give,  Verdun,  and 
Sane  Louis,  w  hich  are  the  principal 
depots,  there  are  no  less  than  8000 
English  prisoners,  who  are  treated 
in  a  manner  not  only  unworthy  of 
the  character  of  a  civilized  nation, 
but  inconsistent  with  the  feelings 
which  humanity  generally  preserves 
even  in  a  savage  state.  The  pay 
of  the  seamen,  who  compose  nearly 
the  whole  of  these  prisoners,  has 
been  recently  reduced  from  three 
halfpence  to  three  farthings  per 
day,  which  is  a  sum  obviously  in¬ 
adequate  to  furnish  them  with  any 
subsistence  fit  for  the  food  of  man. 
But  the  agents  of  the  government 
seem  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  those 
unhappy  beings,  or  rather  perhaps 
anxious  to  consign  them  to  the 
grave.  With  this  view,  they  are 
confined  in  subterraneous  cells  and 
other  nauseous  places,  where,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Bitche,  Arras,  and  Sane 
Louis,  they  are  daily  dying.  The 
treatment  of  the  officers  is  some¬ 
what  less  inhuman.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  into  classes  of  ten  each,  and 
the  whole  of  each  class  is  rendered 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  each 
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cf  its  members.  Thus  if  one  mis¬ 
behaves  or  exceeds  his  parole,  the 
other  nine  are  imprisoned,  and  can 
only  expect  release  or  mitigation  of 
rigour  through  the  medium  of 
bribery.  This  is  very  well  un¬ 
derstood,  arid  the  terms  universally 
known.  An  officer  who  is  impri¬ 
soned  with  several  others  in  a  house, 
incapable  of  affording  tolerable  ac¬ 
commodation,  is  told  without  dis¬ 
guise,  that  for  a  louis  and  a  half, 
he  may  obtain  his  removal  to  an¬ 
other  house,  where  the  prisoners 
are  less  numerous  and  the  accom¬ 
modation  belter,  and  that  for  an¬ 
other  louis  he  may  recover  his 
liberty  to  walk  at  large  within  the 
boundaries.  These  bribes  go  into 
the  pockets  of  military  officers,  who 
have  the  command  of  these  depots, 
and  who  can  discriminate  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  a  London  watch¬ 
man,  what  description  of  persons 
are  good  subjects  to  be  mulcted. 

Such  of  the  detained  as  are 
known  to  possess  good  property 
or  connections  in  England,  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  every  thing  for  which 
they  can  afford  to  pay,  or  can  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  security.  But 
those  who  are  poor,  are  involved  in 
the  utmost  w  retchedness. 

Rtsources  of  the  Country. —  In 
the  quarter  which  ended  on  the 
10th  instant,  it  appears  that  the 
produce  of  the  consolidated  fund 
has  fully  justified' the  expectations 
upon  which  the  estimates  of  the 
last  session  were  founded ;  and  that 
the  surplus  ft  the  largest  that  has 
yet  been  known  in  any  preceding 
quarter.  It  araounts’to  2,714,1 1 7/. 
in  the  quarter  ending  the  lOfh  of 
October,  1807,  it  was  2,310,000/. 
There  appears,  therefore,  e 
strongest  probability,  that  there 
wiJ!  be  a  considerable  excess  at  the 
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disposal  of  parliament  in  April,  x 
1S09.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
permanent  revenue.  With  respect 
to  the  war-taxes,  accounts  are  not 
less  favourable  :  their  whole  amount 
in  the  last  quarter,  ended  10th  Ge-. 
tober,  is  O', 403, 705/.  In  thequar-' 
ter,  ended  10th  October,  1807, 
was  6,179,073/.  The  property- 
tax  alone  has  produced,  in  the 
year  ended  10th  October,  ISOS, 

1 1,851,000/. 

5.  A.  daring  attempt  was  made 
to  commit  a  burglary  in  the  coun¬ 
tess  of  Morton’s  house  in  Park- 
street,  by  five  notorious  characters. 
They  were,  however,  met  by  stra¬ 
tagem  ;  the  servant  maid  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  house,  having 
given  notice  to  the  office  at  Marl- 
borough-street,  of  seeing  sdme  sus¬ 
picious-looking  persons  for  several 
evenings  reconnoitring.  On  this,  , 
the  officers  went  and  secreted  theo}- 
selves  in  the  house;  the  servant  was 
sent  out  about  eight  o’clock,  and 
soon  after,  the  bell  was  rung  vio- 
lently,  and  afterwards  loud  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  which  satisfied  the 
thieves  that  nobody  was  in  tha 
house.  Hereupon  they,  broke  the 
door  open,  and  went  to  the  room 
adjoining  the  closet  where  the  of¬ 
ficers  had  concealed  themselves, 
when  the  latter  rushed  out  upon 
the  robbers.  A  batlle  immediately 
ensued,  and  in  the  scuffle  the  can¬ 
dle  was  put  out.  One  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  had  jus,t  time  to  discharge  hi* 
blunderbuss,  and  shot  one  of  them 
in  the  left  arm.  Thus  rudely  at¬ 
tacked,  the  robbers  attempted  to 
make  their  escape  through  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  by  jumping  off 
the  first-floor  leads  into  Park -lane; 
in  the  attempt  one  of  them  broke 
his  leg,  and  was  immediately  se¬ 
cured.  The  man  that  had  been 

shot. 
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shot,  ran  down  South. street,  and 
turning  down  a  mews  where  there 
was  no  thoroughfare,  he  was  also 
taken :  the  other  three  escaped.  As 
soon  as  the  man  that  had  been  shot 
was  brought  in,  he  dropped  down, 
and  fainted  from  loss  of  blood. 
Medical  assistance  was  immediately 
procured.  The  above  two  burglars 
were  so  bad  next  morning,  they 
could  not  be  brought  up  for  exa¬ 
mination.  One  of  them,  it  appears, 
formerly  lived  as  groom  in  the  earl 
of  Morton’s  family. 

Collins,  alias  Jasper;  one  of  the 
wounded  housebreakers,  under¬ 
went  amputation  of  his  arm  on 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Copenhagen )  October  8.— An  ar¬ 
ticle  from  Gottenburgh  contains  a 
remarkable  trait  of  swindling,  which 
deserves  to  be  made  public,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  great  boldness  and 
adroitness,  and  in  order  to  put  all 
merchants  on  their  guard  against  a  . 
similar  occurrence.  One  of  the 
first  houses  in  Gottenburgh  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  London,  in 
which  they  were  requested  to  in¬ 
stantly  make  the  most  diligent  en¬ 
quiries  to  discover  a, young  Eng¬ 
lishman,  who  had  just  fled  from 
the  house  $f  a  rich  banker,  and 
who  they  knew  had  embarked  on¬ 
board  a  ship,  freighted  for  Sweden. 
The  description  of  the  young  man 
was  given  in  this  letter,  and  he 
was  declared  the  author  of  a  rob¬ 
bery  to  the  amount  of  12,000/. 
sterling,  in  bank  notes.  u  If  you 
should  find  him,”  said  the  letter, 
u  as  he  belongs  to  a  respectable 
family,  confine  yourself  to  the 
making  him  restore  the  plunder ; 
and  afterwards  have  the  goodness 
to  give  him  300  guineas  in  gqld, 
which  will  take  him  to  the  Indies, 
where  nothing  more  will  be  heard 
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of  him.” — -The  Swedish  merchant^ 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed, 
caused  a  thorough  search  to  be 
made  on  all  sides. '  At  last,  being 
one  day  upon  the  exchange,  he 
perceived  a  young  man  whose 
figure  and  dress  perfectly  answered 
the  description.  He  addressed  him, 
and  seeing  that  he  was  an  English¬ 
man,  invited  him  to  follow  him. 
The  young  man  hesitated, — he  red¬ 
dened — even  shed  tears — in  a  word, 
before  he  had  arrived  at  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  house,  he  had  confessed  all. 
Arrived  in  his  closet,  he  threw  him¬ 
self  at  his  feet,  begged  of  him  not 
to  be  delivered  up  to  justice,  and 
gave  up  the  12,0 001.  which  were 
still  enclosed  in  a  portfolio,  with 
the  seal  of  the  banker.  The  Swedish 
merchant  made  many  serious  re¬ 
monstrances  to  him;  but,  according 
to  his  instructions,  gave  him  300 
guineas,  and  promised  to  procure 
him  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
going  to  Bengal,  He  made  haste 
to  inform  the  banker  in  London, 
that  his  12,000 /.  was  recovered  ; 
who  replied,  that  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  w7hat  he  meant.  The 
bank  notes  were  all  forged,  but 
the  300  guineas  given  to  the  shar¬ 
per  were  good. 

9.  A  child  three  years  old, 
whose  parents  reside  in  Windmill- 
street,  near  the  Ilaymarket,  died 
of  the  hydrophobia  this  day.  She 
had  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal 
nearly  a  fortnight  since,  and  her 
parents,  having  had  her  bathed  in 
salt  water,  fondly  imagined  she 
was  entirely  recovered;  but  the 
day  preceding  her  death,  she  was 
seized  with  the  most  violent  pa¬ 
roxysms  of  that  disorder,  which 
speedily  terminated  her  existence. 

13.  On  the  7th  of  October,  the 
two  emperors  went  from  Weimar 
2  to 
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to  survey  the  field  of  battle  at 
Jena.  A  temple  dedicated  to  Vic¬ 
tory  was  erected  on  the  hill,  where 
the  emperor  two  years  ago  passed 
the  night;  and  around  it  tents  were 
pitched,  in  which  a  sumptuous 
breakfast  was  prepared. 

The  two  emperors  then  mounted 
their  horses,  and  rode  over  every 
part  of  the  ground  occupied  by 
both  armies  on  the  day  of  the  bat¬ 
tle.  They  afterwards  enjoyed  the 
diversion  of  the  chace,  and  in  the 
evening  returned  to  Erfurth. 

14.  This  day,  at  one  o'clock, 
his  majesty  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
and  his  majesty  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  proceeded  half  way  from 
this  place  to  Weimar,  where,  with 
the  same  solemnity  as  when  they 
met,  the  two  sovereigns  embraced 
each  other,  and  took  a  most  affec¬ 
tionate  adieu.  The  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  went  forward  to  Weimar, 
where  he  will  remain  a  few  days. 
The  emperor  Napoleon  returned 
hither,  received  a  visit  from  the 
king  of  Saxony,  gave  a  farewel 
audience  to  count  Tolstoi,  who  re¬ 
turns  to  Prussia,  and  soon  after,  an 
audience  to  baron  Von  Vincent,  to 
whom  his  majesty  delivered  a  letter 
in  answer  to  the  communication  of 
liis  majesty  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
It  is  believed  that  the  mission  of 
baron  Von  Vincent  has  removed  all 
the  distrust  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Austrian  levies.  Soon  after  this 
audience,  his  imperial  and  royal 
majesty  departed  from  this  place. 

15.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
conferences  of  their  imperial  ma¬ 
jesties,  during  their  residence  here, 
have  been  covered  with  a  thick  v| 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  tftaY 
they  had  the  following  objects  : — 

1st,  The  restoration  of  general 
peace  :  tor  two  couriers,  one 
Vol,  JL, 


nicl  e. 

I  rench  and  one  Russian,  have 
been  dispatched  from  this  place, 
whose  journey  could  be  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  court  of  London  the 
desire  of  .both  emperors.  2d!y, 
The  securing  the  tranquillity  of 
Germany.  Indeed,  it  appears  that 
the  princes  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  have  received  orders  to 
break  up  their  encamped  contin¬ 
gents  for  their  respective  garrisons, 
or  the  neighbouring  cantonments. 
It  is  also  certain,  that  through  the 
mediation  of  the  emperor  Alexan¬ 
der,  Prussia  has  obtained,  in  the 
last  treaty  with  France,  a  consi¬ 
derable  reduction  of  her  contri¬ 
butions. 

Some  days  ago,  a  girl  of  the 
name  of  Sophia  Weaver,  about  six 
or  seven  years  of  age,  who  had  gone 
into  the  fields  at  Downside,  in  the 
parish  of  Backwell,  Somersetshire, 
to  pick  blackberries,  was  missed 
by  her  parents.  A  diligent  search 
w  as  made  after  her  by  several  of 
the  neighbours,  till  twelve  o’clock 
at  night,  without  effect.  In  the 
course  of  their  search,  they  found 
a  deep  pit,  covered  over  with 
brambles  and  long  grass,  from 
which,  many  years  since,  lead  ore 
had  been  extracted,  to  which  they 
were  led  by  the  barking  of  a  dog 
belonging  to  the  father  of  the  child. 
The  grass,  it  appeared,  had  recent¬ 
ly  been  trampled  upon ;  but  the 
lateness  of  the  evening  deterred 
those  w'ho  were  in  search  of  her 
from  descending.  In  the  morning, 
however,  they  returned,  and  two 
men  w'ere  let  down  with  ropes.; 
when,  to  their  great  astonishment, 
the  child  was  found,  standing  up¬ 
right  and  free  from  injury,  except¬ 
ing  the  little  hurt  she  had  received 
in  being  scratched  with  th^Dram- 
U  ^  bles. 
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hies.  She  remained  14  hours  in  the 
p  t.  Its  depth  is  upwards  of  100  feet. 

A  most  distressing  accident  late¬ 
ly  occurred  at  Brighton.  Mr.  and 
Mi*.  Ball  and  miss  C.  Hen  wood, 
having  returned  from  the  fair  at 
Steyning  in  a  whiskey,  between  six 
and  seven  in  the  evening,  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  cliff,  where  some 
boys  were  diverting  themselves 
with  letting  off  rockets,  &c.,  by  one 
of  which  the  horse  was  so  alarmed 
that  he  became  unmanageable,  and 
dashing  furiously  forward,  brought 
himself  in  horrid  contact  with  a 
brewer’s  dray.  Stunned  by  the 
shock,  he  instantly  dropped;  the 
chaise  was  suddenly  overturned, 
and  miss  Henwood,  a  fine  young 
woman  about  20  years  of  age,  fell 
with  such  violence  on  the  kitchen- 
gratings  of  a  house,  as  to  fracture 
her  skull  above  and  about  the  tem¬ 
ple.  She  was  taken  up  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  and  no  hope  of 
her  recovery  was  entertained.  Mrs. 
Ball  was  also  so  seriously  injured, 
that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  ; 
and  Mr.  Ball,  who  is  a  surgeon  of 
that  place,  received  some  material 
hurt. 

The  earl  of  Lonsdale  has  signi¬ 
fied  his  intention  of  enfranchising 
his  numerous  copyholders  through¬ 
out  Cumberland  and  Westmore¬ 
land,  by  which  measure  he  will  be 
enabled  to  inclose  more  than  20,000 
acres  of  land  in  those  counties,  at 
this  time  in  a  state  of  commonage. 

Died  lately,  Mr.  G.  W.  Marshall, 
clerk  of  the  three  parishes  in  the 
town  of  Thetford..  Having  occa¬ 
sion  (in  his  situation  of  serjeant- 
xnajor  of  the  Thetford  volunteers) 
to  assort  some  damaged  cartridges, 
a  spark  from  a  hearth-brush,  which 
had  just  been  used  in  sweeping  up 
thafmbers  of  a  wood  fire,  and  was 


procured  by  his  son  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gathering  up  some  scattered 
powder,  accidentally  communicated 
with  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  stand¬ 
ing  near,  which  exploded,  and  blew 
up  him  and  his  youngest  son  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  The  workshop, 
in  which  they  were,  instantly  took 
fire,  and  from  its  communication 
with  the  house  and  adjoining  build¬ 
ings,  at  first  occasioned  consider¬ 
able  alarm,  but  the  flames  were 
soon  subdued,  from  the  ready  as¬ 
sistance  afforded  by  all  classes  of 
the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Marshall  and 
his  boy  languished  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening.  It  is  not  unwor¬ 
thy  of  record,  that  this  man  had, 
for  a  considerable  period,  filled 
nearly  thirty  situations  in  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Thetford,  and  his  loss  is 
much  deplored  there.  The  father 
was  forty,  and  the  son  eleven  years 
of  age. 

17.  Fatal  Effects  of  eating  Cham - 
pignons . — This  day,  an  inquest  was 
held  before  Charles  Jemmett,  esq. 
coroner  for  the  county  of  Surrey, 
respecting  the  deaths  of  Mary  Att- 
wood,  aged  14,  Eliza,  aged  seven, 
and  Sarah,  aged  five  years,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  William  Attwood,  of  Mitch, 
am,  print-cutter. 

Mr.  Perrott,  surgeon,  deposed, 
that  on  Tuesday  the  11  th  instant, 
he  was  desired  to  visit  William  Att- 
wood,  his  wife,  and  four  daughters, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  poisoned, 
in  consequence  of  their  having 
eaten  stewed  champignons  on  the 
preceding  day;  that  he  visited  them 
immediately,  when  he  found  each 
of  them  suffering  under  severe  vo¬ 
miting  and  purging,  attended  with 
great  pain  in  the  head  and  violent 
pain  in  the  bowels;  that  he  admi¬ 
nistered  to  them  such  remedies  as 
appeared  to  hum  best  calculated  to 
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get  rid  of  the  offending  matter,  as 
he  knew  of  no  method  whereby 
vegetable  poison  could  be  decom¬ 
posed  ;  that  he  attended  the  said 
children  till  their  respective  deaths, 
which  happened  as  follows : — Mary 
died  at  two  o’clock  on  Friday 
morning,  Eliza  at  half  an  hour 
after,  and  Sarah  at  half  past  four 
on  Saturday  morning  ;  that  they 
died  violently  convulsed;  that  on 
opening  the  body  of  Sarah,  who 
seemed  to  suffer  the  most  excruci¬ 
ating  pain  in  the  bowels,  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  disease  existed  in  any 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal :  hence 
he  inferred  that  the  poison  acted 
more  immediately  upon  the  brain 
aud  nerves. 

Note. — These  people  were  in¬ 
toxicated  within  ten  minutes  after 
having  eaten  their  meal,  and  the 
eldest  daughter  observed  to  her 
father  how  cheerful  they  all  were. 
This  exhilarating  effect  was  soon 
followed  by  stupor,  and  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  already  described. 

A  dog  which  had  partaken  of 
the  same  stew,  died  on  Wednesday 
morning,  apparently  in  great  ago¬ 
nies.  Mr.  Attwodd,  his  wife,  and 
their  daughter  Hannah,  aged  eleven 
years,  are  recovering;  the  latter, 
however,  ate  only  two  spoonfuls 
of  the  stew,  alleging  that  she  did 
not  like  its  flavour.  It  is  here 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  stew 
was  made  in  an  iron  vessel. 

From  this  statement  of  facts,  it 
is  sincerely  hoped  that  persons  will 
in  future  be  cautious  of  purchasing 
what  are  usually  termed  champig¬ 
nons,  as  these  fungi  are  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  gathered  otf  the  commons  i 
the  vicinity  of  Londop,  and  sold  at 
the  London  markets  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  catsup,  with  the 
addition  of  mushrooms. 


N  I  C  L  E. 

Wonderful  Instance  of  Existence 
without  Food. — There  is  now  living 
at  Tutbury,  in  Staffordshire,  a  wo¬ 
man  named  Ann  Moore,  who  has, 
it  is  confidently  reported,  taken  no 
sustenance  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
A  w&tch,  under  medical  direction^ 
has  sat  day  and  night  since  Tuesday 
the  13th  ultimo,  and  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  we  are  assured,  is  at  present 
in  her  favour. — Derby  Mercury. 

An  equestrian  figure  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  on  his  favourite  grey  charger, 
has  been  formed  in  chalk  on  the 
hills  of  Ormington  estate,  opposite 
Weymouth  bay.  Although  its  length 
is  280  feet,  and  its  height  320  feet, 
yet  the  likeness  of  the  king  is  well 
preserved,  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
horse  complete. 

The  night-coach  conveying  the 
passengers  from  llamsgate  on  Mon¬ 
day  night,  having  stopped  at  the 
usual  watering-house  between  Can¬ 
terbury  and  Boughton-hill,  the 
coachman  and  guard  were  invited 
to  drink  by  some  drunken  sailors 
(outside  passengers),  the  horses  in 
the  interval  proceeded  with  great 
rapidity,  for  nearly  two  miles, 
without  their  driver,  which  being 
at  length  discovered  by  one  of  the 
inside  passengers,  he  jumped  out  of 
the  coach  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
and  fortunately  succeeded  in  stop¬ 
ping  the  horses. 

An  occurrence  of  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  and  interesting  nature  took 
place  at  Aberdeen  on  Thursday 
last: — A  boy,  of  about  four  years 
of  age,  fell  over  the  quay  into  the 
harbour,  at  high  water;  a  carpen¬ 
ter,  who  wTas  at  work  on-board  a 
vessel  close  by  the  place,  hearing 
the  alajrn,  immediately  pulled  out 
his  watch,  which  he  left  upon  deck, 
and  running  to  the  bow  of  the  ves- 
sel,  the  child  being  under  water,  he 

II  2  jumped 
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jumped  overboard,  and  brought 
him  up  from  the  bottom.  It  is 
easier  to  imagine  than  describe  his 
feelings,  when  on  bringing  him  to 
the  surface,  he  found  him  to  be  his 
own  son ! 

Attempt  at  Suicide . — On  Wed- 
nesday  morning,  about  two  o’clock, 
as  the  watchman  was  going  his 
rounds,  in  Ball’s-buildings,  Pad¬ 
dington  New-road,  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  report  of  a  pistol  or  gun, 
at  a  house  in  the  above  buildings, 
and  he  gave  an  alarm  to  the  people 
fey  knocking  loudly  at  the  street- 
door.  A  servant  opened  the  door, 
and  accompanied  the  watchman 
over  the  house,  which  is  inhabited 
only  by  a  widow  lady  of  the  name 
of  Somner  and  her  servant,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dysar, 
who  occupied  the  first  door,  and 
slept  in  the  front  attic.  On  going 
into  that  room,  the  unfortunate 
man  was  lying  prostrate  on  the 
floor,  and  bleeding  very  freely,  he 
having  discharged  the  contents  of  a 
pistol  at  his  head.  The  ball  passed 
slantingly  through  a  part  of  the 
left  cheek,  and  in  a  manner  that  it 
is  hoped  will  not  prove  fatal. 
Surgical  advice  was  resorted  to ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  a  quick 
succession  from  opulence  to  em¬ 
barrassment  was  the  cause  of  the 
attempt. 

Madrid ,  Oct.  18. — Yesterday,  at 
two  in  the  afternoon,  five  French 
soldiers,  in  disguise,  who  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  Mamelukes,  met  in  a 
tavern  near  the  cjuariers  of  the 
Walloon  guards.  One  of  the  Wal¬ 
loon  guards  appeared  to  know 
them,  and  they  perceiving  this, 
three  of  them  lied,  and  concealed 
themselves,  while  the  otjier  two 
who  remained  fell  into  the  hands 
ef  the  people,  who  immediately 


put  them  to  death'  in  the  most 
shocking  manner  imaginable.  They 
dragged  their  bodies  through  the 
principal  streets  from  the  Wal¬ 
loon  quarters,  as  far  as  the  royal 
palace,  from  whence  they  carried 
them  in  the  same  manner,  the  one 
without  the  gate  of  St.  Barbaro, 
and  the  other  without  the  gate  of 
Alcala,  where  they  burned  them, 
of  which  horrible  scene  I  was  a 
witness.  The  populace  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  house  of  the  Russian 
ambassador,  because  it  was  said 
that  the  other  three  soldiers  had 
taken  refuge  there,  and  demanded 
them,  threatening  to  burn  the  house 
if  their  demand  was  not  complied 
with.  The  duke  del  Infan tado, 
president  of  the  council,  learning 
that  the  populace  were  tumultuous 
and  infuriated,  sallied  forth  to  ap¬ 
pease  them,  accompanied  by  the 
governor  of  the  city,  and  colonel 
Doyle,  who  prevailed  on  certain  of 
the  mutineers,  accompanied  by  the 
duke,  to  search  the  house,  and  not 
having  found  any  one  in  it,  they 
retired.  The  regiment  of  Ireland 
marched  out  under  arms,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  burning  of  the  house;  but 
on  their  arrival  they  found  there 
was  no  necessity  for  their  inter¬ 
ference.  In  the  street  Hortaleza, 
there  were  assembled  more  than 
8000  people,  through  whom  the 
duke  del  Infantade  and  his  compa¬ 
nions  passed,  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  cries  of  u  Viva  Fernando  VII !’} 
u  Viva  lnglaterra  /’’  u  Viva  los  In- 
gleses  /’’  and  thousands  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  hats,  &c.  were  waved  in 
the  air. 

Gibraltar ,  Oct.  21. — News  have 
been  received  here  from  Corsica, 
that  five  French  frigates,  which  had 
got  out  of  Toulon  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore,  were  blockaded  in  San  Fio- 
' .  ~  renzo. 
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renzo.  They  were  full  of  troops 
and  provisions,  destined  for  the 
relief  of  Barcelona,  and  having 
been  chased  by  the  English,  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge, in  the  port 
above-mentioned.  The  master  of 
the  vessel  which  brought  the  news, 
states,  that  if  the  frigates  do  not 
immediately  surrender,  they  can¬ 
not  escape  being  destroyed  by  the 
seven  English  ships  which  blockade. 

20.  This  day,  a  very  numerous 
meeting  of  (he  inhabitants  of  West¬ 
minster  was  held  at  Wcstminstcr- 
hall,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing 
his  majesty  on  the  subject  of  the 
late  convention  in  Portugal,  and  of 
requesting  that  an  inquiry  be  made 
into  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
that  disgraceful  transaction  ;  and  it 
was  at  length  resolved  unanimous¬ 
ly  to  present  an  address  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  praying  inquiry;  and  that, 
for  that  purpose,  his  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  give  directions  for 
forthwith  assembling  his  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  hall  was  extremely 
crowded,  «pwrards  of  eight  thou¬ 
sand  being  present. 

Corunna ,  Oct.  25’. — The  English 
troops,  commanded  by  general  sir 
David  Baird,  were  received  here 
with  the  most  lively  demonstrations 
of  joy  and  gratitude  towards  the 
generous  British  nation.  The  nu¬ 
merous  transports  lying  in  our  bay 
form  a  beautiful  sight;  but  still 
more  beautiful  is  the  aspect  of  the 
distinguished  olhcers  and  valiant 
soldiers,  who  have  disembarked  in 
order  to  join  our  armies',  which 
they  will  do  without  the  least  de¬ 
lay. 

.Suicide. — A  most  shocking)  "  \d 
melancholy  incident  occurred  in 
the  King’s-bcnch  prison  :«*—  A  young 
gentleman,  named  Alexander,  a  na¬ 


tive  of  Berlin,  who  had  been  fif¬ 
teen  months  a  prisoner  there,  put 
an  end  to  his  existence  by  throw- 
ing  himself  from  his  chamber- 
window  in  the  top  gallery,*  No. 
10,  a  height  of  three  stories.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  this  la¬ 
mentable  catastrophe  are  rather 
interesting.  The  deceased  was  at 
Hamburgh  about  two  years  since, 
where  he  was  met  by  a  British  maT 
nufacturer,  one  of  his  father’s  cre¬ 
ditors,  who  had  dealt  extensively 
with  the  house.  By  this  person 
Mr.  Alexander  was  induced  to  set 
out  with  him  to  London;  but  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  in  England, 
Mr.  Alexander  was-  thrown  into 
Chester  gaol  at  the  suit  of  his 
friend  and  fellow-traveller,  upon 
the  ground  of  an  alleged  debt,  as 
the  supposed  partner  with  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Having  remained  there  some 
time,  he  was  removed  at  his  own 
desire  by  habeas  corpus,  about  , fif¬ 
teen  months  ago,  to  the  King’s- 
bench.  With  the  feelings  natural 
to  a  man  so  circumstanced  in  a 
foreign  country,  neglected  by  his 
friends,  and  destitute  of  support, 
at  length  his  mind  became  deranged. 
His  creditors,  however,  persisted  in 
his  detention,  under  a  persuasion 
that  it  would  ultimately  force  his 
friends  to  settle  their  demand,  as 
they  conjectured  there  was  an  un¬ 
derstanding  between  him  and  his 
father;  but  in  this,  fatally  for  the 
unhappy  young  man,  they  were 
deceived.  Indigence  and  persecu¬ 
tion  reduced  his  mind  to  imbeci¬ 
lity,  and  his  body  almost  to  a 
skeleton  :  for  the  last  week  he  had 
lain  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and 
refused  to  take  medicine  or  suste¬ 
nance  of  any  kind;  and  yesterday 
morning,  in  a  moment  of  phrensy, 
II  3  while 
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■while  his  attendant  had  quitted  his 
room  for  a  sew  seconds,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  himself  from  his  window 
upon  the  pavement. 

28.  Old  Bailey. — William  Bad. 
cock,  a  hackney  coachman,  wras 
indicted  for  burglariously  entering, 
in  the  night-time,  the  dwelling, 
house  of  Samuel  Benjamin,  Mary- 
le-bone-Iane,  on  the  1 6th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  stealing  thereout  a 
quantity  of  wearing  apparel,  the 
property  of  the  said  Benjamin. 

^The  prosecutor  was  a  Jew  sales¬ 
man,  and  kept  his  shop  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  house,  No.  64, 
Mary-le-bone  lane,  which  was  par¬ 
titioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
house,  and  in  which  his  son  usu¬ 
ally  slept  at  nights.  After  this 
shop  was  shut  up  on  the  night 
above  stated,  and  padlocked  on 
the  outside,  as  his  son  had  not 
slept  there  for  some  weeks  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness,  word  was  brought 
him  that  his  shop  was  robbed, 
about  half-past  nine  o’clock.  He 
went  there  with  his  son,  and  found 
It  had  been  broken  open,  and  the 
shelves  stripped  of  all  the  pro¬ 
perty.  Upon  inquiry,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  a  hackney-coach  had 
been  seen  waiting  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  the  shop,  and  two 
men  were  seen  frequently  passing 
between  the  shop  and  the  coach, 
and  putting  into  the  latter  various 
parcels  of  goods;  that  they  then 
mounted  the  box,  and  drove  off 
with  the  coachman.  One  young 
man,  who  suspected  something 
wrong,  followed  the  coach  and 
called  out  to  the  'Coachman  to 
stop;  but  instead  of  stopping,  he 
drove  the  more  furiously.  The 
young  man,  however,  came  up 
with  the  coach,  and  observed  that 


it  w^,s  No.  278;  and  upon  some 
further  inquiry,  it  was  found  out 
that  the  driver  was  also  the  owner, 
and  that  his  stand  was  in  Holborn, 
near  the  Bull-and-Gate.  Thither 
Benjamin,  his  son,  and  some  others 
went,  and  waited  at  the  Bull-and- 
Gate  till  one  o’clock,  when  they 
saw  a  coach  drive  up;  the  gate  of 
the  yard  was  opened,  and  the 
coach  drove  in,  and  it  was  observed 
to  be  No.  278.  There  was  one 
man  on  the  box  with  the  coach¬ 
man,  and  both  were  taken  into 
custody.  Upon  searching  the  coach, 
a  great-coat  was  found  under  the 
seat,  which  Benjamin  knew  to  have 
been  in  his  shop  the  preceding 
evening,  and  his  son  swore  that  he 
himself  had  been  repairing  it,  and 
that  it  was  not  ready  for  sale  when 
he  last  saw  it.  The  prisoner,  on 
being  interrogated  that  night  about 
the  conveyance  of  goods  from 
Mary-le-bone-lane,  denied  positive¬ 
ly  that  his  coach  had  been  in  Mary- 
Je-bone  parish  during  any  part  of 
that  whole  day  and  night,  or  that 
he  knew'  any  thing  about  the  coat 
found  in  his  coach.  7'he  younger 
Benjamin,  however,  swore,  thathe 
saw  him  that  evening  in  Mary-le- 
bone-lane,  leaning  against  a  post 
in  the  street,  with  his  coach  in 
waiting,  for  a  considerable  time, 
before  the  robbery,  but  without 
having  then  the  most  distant  suspi¬ 
cion  of  \v)iat  was  intended  ;  and 
that  he  afterw’ards  instantly  recol¬ 
lected  his  face  (which  was  a  very 
remarkable  one),  and  his  person, 
the  moment  he  saw  him  at  the 
Bull-and-Gate,  Holborn.  The  other 
prisoned  taken  with  him  was  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  magistrates  at  Marl- 
borough-street  ofiice.  Mr.  justice 
Lawrence,  after  recapitulating  the 
evidence  for  the  jury,  observed, 
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that  if  they  believed  the  prisoner 
to  have  been  privy  to  the  intention 
of  the  parties  who  actually  broke 
open  the  shop  and  took  out  the 
goods,  and  that  with  such  privity 
he  waited  to  receive  those  goods 
outside  in  the  coach,  they  must 
consider  him  as  completely  guilty 
of  the  burglary  and  robbery  as  if 
he  had  broken  open  the  shop,  and 
taken  out  the  goods  with  his  own 
hands;  as,  in  such  case,  he  must 
be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an 
accomplice  in  the  robbery. 

The  jury,  without  hesitation, 
found  the  prisoner  Guilty — Death. 

29.  Middlesex  Session. — Joseph 
Powell,  a  noted  astrologer,  who 
had  been  once  before  convicted, 
and  suffered  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  for  dealing  in  the  mystic  art, 
was  again  brought  before  the  court 
for  judgment,  under  the  vagrant 
act,  as  an  incorrigible  rogue  and 
vagabond. 

This  prosecution,  as  well  as  that 
which  followed,  were  carried  jpn 
by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  V  ice,  whose  clerk,  Mr.  Western, 
was  *the  chief  evidence.  lie  stated, 
that  in  consequence  of  one  of  Mr. 
Powell’s  late  advertisements  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  notifying  that 
he  now  vended  medicines  which 
performed  the  most  miraculous 
cures  for  head-aches,  tooth-achcs, 
rheumatism,  See.  made  black  and 
decayed  teeth  sound,  perfect,  and 
pearly  white,  &c.  concluding  with  a 
nota  bene ,  "that  he  continued  to 
give  his  opinion  in  the  wonderful 
art  of  consulting  the  planetary 
system,  gratis; — he  waited  upon 
this  wonderful  prophet  in  Ed— Td- 
street,  Portmau-square,  ft-  the 
purpose  of  detecting  him ;  and 
having  feigned  a  complaint  in  his 
head,  he  received  an  infallible 


nostrum  in  a  small  phial.  After 
having  led  to  the  subject  of  his  art, 
and  given  the  time  of  his  nativity, 
the  prisoner  proceeded  in  his 
magic  incantations.  After  a  short 
consultation  of  the  planets,  he  told 
him  that  he  was  born  under  the 
sun,  cautioned  him  against  a  dark 
man  who  was  his  enemy,  and  pro¬ 
mised  him  great  prosperity  in  the 
course  of  his  dealings.  For  the. 
medicine,  but  not  for  his  opinion, 
he  received  half-a-crown.  Wood, 
the  police-officer,  afterwrards  caught 
him  in  the  act  of  casting  the  nati¬ 
vity  of  two  young  ladies,  and  seized 
the  prophet,  his  magic  books,  &c. 
The  court  sentenced  him  to  twelve 
months  imprisonment  in  the  house 
of  correction,  and  to  be  publicly 
whipped. 

Elizabeth  Lawrence  was  also 
brought  up  for  judgment  for  a  si¬ 
milar  offence.  Her  incantations, 
however,  were  confined  to  the  my¬ 
steries  of  a  pack  of  cards,  upon 
which  she  told  fortunes  at  the  cheap 
rate  of  one  shilling  per  head.  Two 
young  damsels,  who  had  been  sent 
for  the  purpose,  proved  her  deal¬ 
ings  in  the  black  art;  and  after  an 
able  defence  by  Mr.  Curwood,  in 
consequence  of  this  being  the  se¬ 
cond  conviction  for  the  same  of¬ 
fence,  the  court  sentenced  her  to  12 
months  imprisonment  in  the  house 
of  correction. 

30.  A  most  dreadful  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  occurred  last  week  at 
Moffat:  the  rivers  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  came  down  in  such  torrents 
as  were  never  seen  before  by  the 
oldest  people  here.  Amongst  the 
damage  occasioned  by  it,  we  are 
sorry  to  state  a  distressing  acci¬ 
dent  which  happened  to  the  mail- 
coach  from  Glasgow  to  Carlisle, 
which  passes  this  way.  at  the  bridge 
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over  the  river  Evon,  about  nine 
miles  from  hence,  at  a  place  called 
Howcleagh,  betwixt  nine  and  ten 
o’clock  last  night.  The  coach  had 
just  got  about  half  way  over,  when 
the  bridge  gave  way  in  the  middle 
of  the  arch,  and  the  coach,  passen¬ 
gers,  horses,  &c.  were  instantly 
precipitated  into  the  river,  down  a 
fall  of  35  or  40  feet.  There  were 
four  inside  and  two  outside  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  two  latter,  and  two 
of  the  horses,  were  killed  upon  the 
spot ;  and  the  other  passengers  had 
a  most  miraculous  escape  with  their 
lives,  though,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
they  are  all  very  considerably  hurt. 
The  coachman  and  guard  were 
also  much  hurt;  the  former  had 
his  arm  broken,  and  otherwise 
much  bruised,  and  the  guard  got  a 
severe  contusion  in  the  head.  The 
other  coach,  from  Carlisle  to  Glas¬ 
gow,  narrowly  escaped  sharing  the 
same  fate:  it  arrived  at  the  bridge 
just  at  the  time  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened ;  and,  from  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  the  rate  the  coach 
necessarily  travels,  must  inevitably 
have  gone  into  the  river  at  the 
same  breach  in  the  arch,  had  not 
the  cries  of  one  of  the  sufferers 
alarmed  the  coachman,  and  in¬ 
duced  him  to  stop.  By  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  coachman  and  guard  of 
the  other  coach,  the  passengers 
who  survived  (a  lady  and  three 
gentlemen),  with  the  coachman  and 
guard,  that  had  fallen  into  the 
abyss,  were  saved,  and  conducted 
to  a  place  of  safety,  until  other  as¬ 
sistance  was  afforded  them.  Much 
praise  is  due  to  the  proprietor  at 
Moffat,  for  his  exertion  and  assist¬ 
ance  on  this  occasion.  Immedi¬ 
ately  on  hearing  of  the  accident,  he 
set  out,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
with  several  of  his  servants  and 


surgical  assistance,  and  gave  every 
possible  relief  to  the  passengers ; 
and  by  this  means,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  the  London  mail,  and  many 
valuable  articles  in  the  coach,  have 
been  saved.  The  exertions  of  one 
of  the  proprietor’s  servants  is  par¬ 
ticularly  deserving  of  notice :  at. 
the  risk  of  his  life,  he  went  down 
the  precipice,  suspended  by  a  rope, 
and  saved  the  life  of  the  lady  (one 
of  the  passengers),  and  recovered 
the  mail  bags,  which  must  other¬ 
wise  have  been  carried  down  the 
stream.  The  bodies  of  the  two 
passengers  have  been  found,  and 
conveyed  to  Moffat;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  detention  occasioned 
by  this  calamity,  the  mail  was 
delivered  in  town  in  its  regular 
course. 

31.  The  late  fall  of  snow  in 
the  vicinity  of  Galashiels  has  been, 
attended  with  very  fatal  effects. 
The  sudden  thaw  which  followed, 
caused  torrents  of  water  to  descend 
from  the  surrounding  mountains, 
which  increased  Gala  water  to  such 
a  degree,  as  not  only  to  sweep 
away  the  bridge,  but  completely  to 
destroy  the  public  road.  The  com¬ 
munication  in  that  part  of  the 
country  is  inconsequence  obstruct¬ 
ed.  We  are  sorry  also  to  add,  that 
an  extensive  machinery,  erected  for 
the  manufacturing  of  woollen  cloth, 
was  entirely  carried  away  by  the 
torrent;  which  has  thrown  a  num¬ 
ber  of  industrious  people  out  of 
employment. 


NOVEMBER. 

] .  A  Hare  chased  by  a  flock  of 
Geese ! — Notwithstanding  the  im¬ 
probability  with  which  the  follow¬ 
ing 
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ing  account  may  appear  to  some  of 
our  readers,  we  can  assure  them 
that  it  is  a  fact,  as  we  have  it  from 
the  most  respectable  authority. — 
A  flock  of  geese  belonging  to  Mr. 
Lloyd,  of  the  Town-house  at  Mar- 
ford,  about  seven  miles  from  Ches¬ 
ter,  set  a  hare  on  the  top  of  that 
hill  on  Tuesday  last,  when  puss, 
bursting  from  the  cackling  tribe, 
ran  down  the  hill,  and  was  pursued 
by  the  whole  flock,  some  flying, 
some  running  with  extended  wings, 
till  they  overtook  her,  when  puss 
slily  gave  them  the  double  ;  and  re¬ 
turning,  was  so  closeiy  pursued  by 
the  irritated  flock,  as  to  be  taken 
alive  by  a  servant  girl  of  Mrs.  Pate’s, 
as  she  was  attempting  the  hatch  in 
her  mistress’s  garden,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  upwards  of  twenty  per¬ 
sons.  Her  carcase  was  afterwards 
made  a  present  of  to  a  wedding- 
party  in  the  neighbourhood. — 
Chester  Chronicle . 

The  following  trait  of  self-devo¬ 
tion  is  recorded  of  a  Spanish  officer, 
who  commanded  a  detachment  of 
300  men,  at  Ilorsens,  in  Jutland, 
who  were  on  their  march  to  join 
thcircountrymen,  conformably  with 
the  plan  so  admirably  concerted  be¬ 
tween  admiral  Keats  and  the  mar. 
quis  do  Romana.  Having  missed 
the  road,  the  detachment  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  party  of  French,  so 
much  superior  in  numbers,  as  to 
leave  no  hope  whatever^  fiJom  any 
effort  it  could  make,  of  carrying 
the  desired  object  into  execution. 
The  officer,  perfectly  aware  of  the 
savage  inhumanity  of  the  French, 
and  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised  sparingly  on  hfs  party,  h^ 
ed  his  detachment,  walked  up  to  rne 
officer  commanding  the  French,  and 
declared  that  his  loyalty  to  his  so¬ 
vereign,  and  love  for  his  country, 


had  induced  him  to  take  the  step  be 
was  on  the  point  of  accomplishing; 
that  he  lamented  having  now  lost 
every  hope  of  being  useful  to  his 
country  in  her  present  distress  ;  as¬ 
sured  him  that  his  unfortunate  com¬ 
panions  were  perfectly  ignorant  of 
his  plan,  and  therefore  innocent ; 
and  hoped  that  the  word  of  a  dying 
man  might  be  taken,  and  would  in¬ 
fluence  his  conduct  towards  them 
when  they  had  fallen,  as  they  soon 
must  do,  into  his  hands.  Having 
said  this,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  and  shot  himself  through  the 
head. 

Police . — Singular  Charge . 

Bow-street. — On  Friday  a  charge 
of  a  very  novel  nature  was  exhibi¬ 
ted  against  Miss  Sarah  P - ,  a 

maiden  lady,  of  considerable  for¬ 
tune,  (for  robbing  her  own  servant,) 
who  keeps  a  house  in  Bernard, 
street;  Russel-square,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  servants.  It  appeared  that 

Miss  P -  suspected  that  some 

bottles  of  brandy  had  been  stolen, 
and  on  Thursday,  between  one  and 
two  o’clock,  she  was  going  over 
her  house  in  search  of  the  brandy, 
particularly  the  servants’  rooms  and 
boxes;  she  called  to  Martha  Kent, 
one  of  the  servants,  and  asked  her 
for  the  key  of  her  box.  The  girl 
said  she  had  it,  and  was  very  rea¬ 
dily  giving  it  to  her  mistress,  but 
Miss  P.  observed,  that  she  need  not 
do  it,  as,  when  she  was  moving  the 
box  by  the  lid,  it  came  open  in  her 
hand,  and  she  was  satisfied  the  bran¬ 
dy  was  not  there.  Martha  Kent 
returned  to  the  kitchen,  but  it  im¬ 
mediately  struck  her,  as  her  box 
was  open,  to  ascertain  if  all  her 
things  were  safe,  and  on  her  exami¬ 
ning  the  box,  she  found  that  the  lid 
had  been  broken  open,  and  that  all 

her 
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her  clothes  were  safe,  but  that  cash 
and  notes,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen 
guineas,  had  been  stolen,  which  she 
saw  in  the  box  the  night  previous ; 
and  Mary  Dixon,  the  cook,  saw 
the  box  safe,  and  not  broken,  a 

short  time  before  Miss  P~ - was 

at  it.  It  was  urged  by  Miss  P — - — , 
the  improbability  of  her  taking  the 
money,  and  that  all  the  servants,  as 
well  as  the  hair-dresser,  who  had 
been  at  her  house  that  morning,  had 
access  to  the  room  where  the  box 
was.  Mr.  Read,  in  reply,  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  servant  had  lived 
with  her  between  five  and  six  years, 
consequently  she  had  approved  of 
her  conduct,  and  as  such  her  testi¬ 
mony  was  unim peached^  It  was 
clear  the  box  had  been  broken  open, 
and  she  (Miss  P.)  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  found  near  it,  and  she  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  been  at  it ;  with 
these  facts  before  him,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  f ok  him  to  discharge  her  ; 
how  ever,  on  the  application  of  her 
attorney^  she  was  not  committed, 
he  engaging  for  her  appearance  on 
a  future  day. 

Melancholy  Catastrophe , 

A  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Stringer,  between  23  and  24  years 
of  age,  who  was  what  is  termed  a 
clicker,  or  foreman,  to  a  boot  and 
shoe  maker,  was  to  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  at  nine  in  the  morning,  on  Sun¬ 
day  last,  at  St.  Clement’s  Church, 
to  a  young  woman  of  decent  con¬ 
nections,  near  St.  Martin’s  Church. 
He  had  purchased  furniture,  and 
prepared  apartments  for  the  recep., 
tion  of  the  intended  bride,  in  Deu- 
mark-court,  in  the  Strand.  It  was 
found  on  Sunday  morning  that  he 
was  not  punctual  to  his  time  for  go¬ 
ing  to  church  ;  upon  being  called 
he  answered,  but  was  unable  to 
open  the  door,  and  it  was  forced 


open.  A  surgeon  (Mr.  Stanton  of 
the  Strand)  was  sent  for  and  at¬ 
tended ;  but  all  the  exertion  of  his 
skill  proved  unavailing  ;  the  poor 
young  man  was  a  lifeless  corpse  at 
a  quarter  after  ten  that  morning. 

Caution.' — A  new  mode  of  getting 
into  houses  is  effected  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: — -A  man,  dressed  in 
female  attire,  and  who  generally  as¬ 
sumes  the  character  of  the  wife  of 
a  reduced  tradesman,  knocks  at  the 
door,  states  her  situation  to  the 
servant,  and  requests  that  a  note 
may  be  presented  to  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  house,  soliciting  em¬ 
ployment  in  some  way  or  other. 
He  then,  during  the  absence  of  the 
servant,  proceeds  to  examine  the 
fastenings  of  the  door,  as  well  as 
to  measure  the  different  distances  of 
the  bolts  from  the  top  of  the  door, 
size  of  the  key,  &c.  By  these 
means  they  are  enabled  to  force  an 
entrance  with  more  expedition  and 
less  noise  than  they  could  otherwise 
accomplish  it. 

Remarkable  Occurrence,— A  storm- 
finch,  or  stormy-petterel,  (the  mo¬ 
ther  Carey’s  chicken  of  the  sailors, 
procellaris  pelagica  of  Linnsens) 
was  found  at  Roslin  on  Tuesday 
last,  in  an  exhausted  state.  It  died 
immediately  upon  being  taken  up. 
This  is  a  bird  which  is  seldom  or 
never  seen  but  in  the  great  ocean, 
and  then,  when  observed  flying  near 
a  ship,  is  the  sure  prognostication 
of  a  storm;  It  appears  that  the 
severity  of  the  storm  had  driven 
them  in  considerable  numbers  up 
the  Frith,  as  they  were  seen  flying 
oft  the  mouth  of  Leith  harbour,  in 
large  flocks,  during  the  late  gale;  a 
circumstance  which  has  not  occur¬ 
red  in  the  memory  of  any  person, 
here. 

Royal  //w7ff.«-On  Saturday  morn., 

ing 
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ing  his  majesty’s  stag-hounds  were 
hunted,  with  a  numerous  field  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  sportsmen. 
They  assembled  about  ten  o’clock 
near  Broad  Common,  where  there 
was  a  remarkably  fine  deer  turned 
out  of  a  cart  for  the  day’s  diversion. 
The  deer  started  with  great  swift¬ 
ness,  and  continued  so  for  upwards 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  principally 
through  the  inclosures  towards  the 
Thames  ;  when  he  got  near  Wind¬ 
sor,  he  sheltered  himself  in  one  of 
the  aits  for  some  time.  Several  of 
the  sportsmen  procured  a  boat,  and 
put  him  upon  the  run  again  ;  he 
came  out  near  the  town  of  Windsor, 
3nd  would  have  run  through  the 
town,  but  was  prevented  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  group  of  foot-pursuers, 
which  caused  him  to  take  to  the 
Thames  again,  which  he  crossed, 
and  took  his  course  to  Eton  Col¬ 
lege;  the  horse-sportsmen  in  their 
pursuit  passed  through  the  towns  of 
Windsor  and  Eton,  which  highly 
amused  and  astonished  the  natives. 
The  young  gentlemen  of  Eton  Col¬ 
lege  joined  in  the  sport.  The  deer 
was  at  length  taken  near  Langley 
Church.  Mrs.  Baker,  a  celebrated 
horsewoman,  was  in  the  chace,  and 
continued  during  the  whole  hunt ; 
she  was  exceedingly  well  mounted, 
and  rode  very  well ;  she  took  the 
leaps  as  well  as  any  gentleman  in 
the  hunt. 

By  accounts  from  Berwick  we 
learn  one  of  the  effects  of  the  thun¬ 
der-storm  which  prevailed  over  the 
south  of  Scotland  on  Wednesday 
morning.  The  thunder  struck  with 
a  tremendous  crash  upon  a  valuable 
court  of  offices  belonging  t  ir 
John  Stewart,  of  Allanbank,  which 
it  materially  injured.  The  light¬ 
ning,  which  completely  illuminated 
the  neighbourhood,  was  followed, 


in  two  seconds,  by  a  report  like  a 
cannon  of  the  largest  calibre,  struck 
the  building  just  under  the  cupola, 
to  an  extent  of  twelve  yards,  dri¬ 
ving-in  most  of  the  solid  walls.  It 
then  seemed  to  take  a  circle,  ran  up 
again  to  the  clock-room,  and  along 
the  roof,  to  the  other  side  of  the 
building.  There  are  ten  holes  made 
in  the  slated  roof,  six  in  the  wall, 
three  in  the  wall  exactly  as  if  they 
had  been  battered  by  cannon.  The 
roof  had  much  the  same  appear¬ 
ance.  One  of  them  is  three  feet 
long.  Most  providentially,  a  fami. 
ly  sleeping  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
escaped  with  the  dreadful  fright 
only.  The  fire  made  its  way  out 
at  two  south  windows,  which  it 
broke,  as  well  as  injured  the  work, 
and  broke  some  other  windows  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  the  shock. 
The  gardener’s  house  was  filled 
with  a  strong  sulphureous  smell. 

Upon  a  late  application  from  the 
merchants  of  Holland  to  Bouaparte 
for  some  relaxation  of  his  commer¬ 
cial  decrees,  they  were  told  to  con¬ 
sider  themselves  as  French  subjects, 
in  all  matters  relative  to  trade.  A 
new  and  severe  regulation  against 
the  clandestine  introduction  of  fo¬ 
reign  merchandize  is  still  intended 
to  take  place  in  Holland,  on  the 
30th  instant.  It  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  excise.  Officers 
are  to  be  appointed  in  every  port, 
to  take  an  account  of  the  various 
articles  in  the  several  ships  and 
warehouses,  and  also  of  all  those 
sold  and  delivered.  Should  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  there  has  at  any  time 
been  an  increase  of  the  stock,  the 
introduction  of  which  cannot  be 
supported  by  legal  and  sufficient 
vouchers,  such  surplus  is  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  confiscation. 

3,  A  large  whale,  45  feet  long, 

ran 
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ran  ashore  on  the  banks  of  the 
Frith,  betwixt  Alio  and  Cambus, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  two 
ploughmen,  who  endeavoured  for 
a  long  time  to  kill  it  with  their 
knives,  but  without  effect;  the  fish 
at  the  same  time  making  great  exer¬ 
tions  to  escape*  At  last,  a  surgeon 
pointed  out  the  mortal  part,  and, 
by  applying  a  spit,  they  effected 
their  purpose.  It  is  intended  to 
get  some  vessel  near  it,  to  lift  it  to 
a  proper  spot  for  dissection. 

9 .  .A  broker  of  the  name  of  Oli¬ 
ver,  in  Mary-le-bone,  has  had  a 
piece  of  extraordinary  good  for¬ 
tune,  in  a  purchase  not  only  of 
great  profit  to  him,  but  of  immense 
value  to  the  arts.  A  short  time 
since,  general  Gwynne,  who  had 
recently  purchased  an  estate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Farnham,  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  sale  of  the  decayed 
antique  furniture,  in  the  mansion- 
house,  attached  to  the  property. 
Among  other  things  were  several 
old  pictures,  lying  in  a  heap  in  one 
©f  the  lumber-rooms.  They  were 
bought  for  51.  12 s.  6d.  by  a  chand¬ 
ler  at  Farnham,  who  took  the  opi¬ 
nion  respecting  them  of  a  coach- 
herald  painter  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  This  person  saw  they  were 
works  of  a  great  master,  and  wrote 
to  his  father,  Oliver,  the  broker,  to 
send  him  30 1,  For  25/.  he  got  pos¬ 
session  of  the  painting's,  and  bore 
them  off  in  triumph  to  the  capital. 
Since  their  arrival  they  have  been 
inspected  by  the  lovers  of  vertu , 
an$  by  them  are  estimated  at 
30,000/.  value.  How  far  the  laU 
ter  report  may  be  depended  upon 
we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  sixteen  thousand  pounds  have 
been  tendered  and  refused.  These 
admirable  pictures  prove  to  be  ten 
of  the  Caesars,  by  Titian ;  they  arc 


each  about  seven  feet  in  height. 
Each  of  the  Caesars  is  mounted  on 
horseback  ;  the  fire  and  spirit  dis¬ 
played  by  the  animals  are  astonish¬ 
ingly  great.  The  burning  of  Rome 
is  a  master-piece.  Each  picture 
has  an  historical  description,  placed 
in  an  appropriate  situation, 

Another  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  respecting  the  discovery  of 
a  celebrated  picture,  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  its  owner,  and  the  honour¬ 
able  conduct  of  two  cognoscenti^  has 
als®  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
past  week  Mr.  Jennings,  com¬ 
monly  called  Chiliby  Jennings,  of 
eccentric  memory*  a  man  of  large 
fortune,  an  antiquarian,  and  a  vir¬ 
tuoso,  passing  through  Chelsea,  a 
few  days  since,  saw  at  a  broker’s 
shop  a  picture  painted  in  oil,  of  vast 
dimensions.  On  inspecting  it  close¬ 
ly,  he  asked  the  man  the  price  of 
it.  The  reply  was,  “  Thirty-six: 
shillings.”— After  taking  a  more 
minute  survey  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
Jennings  addressed  the  vender  with, 
6i  Have  you  a  family  ?” — u  I  have 
a  wife  and  four  children,”  was  the 
reply. — u  My  good  man,”  said 
Mr.  Jennings,  66  take  my  advice; 
it  will  prove  a  fortune  to  you  and 
your  posterity ;  do  not  sell  the 
picture  for  a  less  sum  than  three 
thousand  pounds."  Mr.  Jennings 
left  the  shop,  and  meeting  with 
tall  S — ns  in  the  Park,  informed 
him  of  the  circumstance.  S.  post¬ 
ed  away  in  a  great  hurry  to  the 
broker’s  residence ;  and  after  ta¬ 
king  a  slight  survey  of  the  picture, 
asked  the  man,  with  an  air  of  in¬ 
difference,  what  he  expected  for  it? 
ii  Really,  sir,”  replied  the  broker, 
t£  I  know  not  what  to  ask  for  it, 
as  a  gentleman,  not  an  hour  ago, 
told  me  it  wuis  worth  three  thousand 
pounds.”  Fifteen  hundred,  and, 
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since,  two  thousand  pounds  have 
been  tendered.  The  subject  is  the 
Fabulous  Pantheon,  by  Rubens.  It 
is  in  a  high  state  of  preservation, 
with  only  a  hole  in  a  part  of  the 
back-ground,  of  no  consequence 
whatever  to  the  picture. 

14.  The  members  of  the  court 
of  inquiry,  convened  by  virtue  of 
his  majesty’s  warrant,  assembled,  in 
the  great  hall  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  convention  of  Cin- 
tra:  president,  gen.  sir  D.  Dundas ; 
members,  generals  earl  Moira, 
P.  Craig,  and  lord  Heathfield ; 
lieutenant-generals,  earl  Pembroke, 
sir  G.  Nugent,  and  O.  Nichols. 
The  board  was  constituted  without 
any  formality ;  and,  after  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  taken  their  seats,  heard 
his  majesty’s  warrant  read  by  the 
deputy  judge-advocate,  and  deli¬ 
berated  a  short  time  in  private,  was 
adjourned. 

17.  The  court  assembled  at  half¬ 
past  ten ;  and  the  business  was 
opened  by  the  judge-advocate,  who 
read  the  various  otficial  correspon¬ 
dence  between  lord  Castlereagh, 
sir  A.  Wellesley,  sir  H.  Dalrymple, 
sir  if.  Burrard,  sir  C.  Cotton,  &c. 
&c.  down  to  the  dispatches  of  the 
21st  September.  Sir  H.  Dalrym¬ 
ple  then  came  forward,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  court  at  some  length, 
in  vindication  of  his  character, 
which,  he  sai(T,  had  been  grossly 
aspersed  in  the  public  prints,  to 
serve,  as  it  would  seem,  the  cause 
of  a  more  favoured  officer.  It  had 
been  asserted  that  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  the  convention ;  that  he 
had  acted  in  opposition  to  the  n 
of  proceedings  previously  agreed 
on;  that  he  had  dashed  the  laurels 
from  the  brow  of  the  victor  ;  and 
that  sir  A.  Wellesley  had  protested 


against,  or  strongly  disapproved 
of,  the  terms  of  the  convention . 
He  now  pledged  himself  to  that 
court,  and  to  his  country,  that  sir 
H.  Burrard,  sir  A.  Wellesley,  and 
Vimself,  were  present  with  general 
Kellerman,  when  the  preliminaries 
were  discussed  and  settled,  and  that 
sir  A.  Wellesley  bore  that  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  discussion,  to 
which  the  important  situation  he 
held  in  the  country,  the  glorious 
victory  he  had  lately  gained,  and 
the  information,  more  particularly 
of  a  local  nature,  which  he  possess'-. 
ed,  so  well  entitled  him  to  assume. 
— -Sir  A.  Wellesley  begged  to  say  a 
few  words  in  answer  to  what  he 
had  just  heard.  He  regretted  ex¬ 
ceedingly  that  any  thing  should 
have  appeared  in  any  of  the  public 
prints  which  could  be  supposed  to 
have  the  effect  of  serving  him  at 
the  expense  of  the  conduct  or  cha¬ 
racter  of  sir  H.  Dalrymple ;  and 
he  disclaimed,  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  relations  and  friends,  any 
approbation  or  knowledge  of  such, 
statements.  lie  had  agreed  with, 
the  commander-in-chief  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  those  articles,  though  he 
had  differed  from  him  in  some  of 
the  details  :  he  had  signed  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  at  the  desire  of  sir  H. 
Dalrymple,  but  not  in  consequence 
of  any  command  or  compulsion. 
The  judge-advocate,  we  under¬ 
stand,  publicly  expressed  the  wish 
of  the  court,  that  its  proceedings 
should  not  be  published  until  its 
conclusion,  and  his  majesty’s  plea¬ 
sure  should  be  known  whether  any 
further  proceedings  of  a  military 
nature  were  to  be  instituted.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plegantly  dressed  females, 
were  present.  Sir  Hew  Dalrym¬ 
ple  was  accompanied  by  general 
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Green*  and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
by  major  Tucker.  Sir  Hew  spoke 
with  firmness  and  precision*  and 
appeared  in  good  spirits. 

An  ecclesiastical  cause  has  been 
determined  in  Scotland,  which  is 
something  curious.  The  harvest 
of  last  year  being  very  wet,  Mr. 
Wright,  minister  of  Maybole,  took 
the  opportunity  after  sermon,  on  a 
Sunday  which  proved  dry,  to  re¬ 
commend  to  his  parishioners  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weather  to 
house  their  corn.  His  advice  was 
followed  by  several ;  but  the  en¬ 
suing  presbytery  thought  proper 
to  institute  an  inquiry  against  him 
for  breaking  the  sabbath;  but,  on 
an  appeal  to  the  synod,  they  set 
aside  the  proceedings  of  the  pres¬ 
bytery. 

18.  A  shark  was  caught  by  the 
fishermen  at  Hastings.  It  was  en¬ 
tangled  in  17  of  their  nets,  and 
completely  broke  them  all ;  but 
being  wounded,  and  nearly  spent, 
they  contrived  to  tow  on  shore  this 
monster  of  the  deep.  It  measures 
SO  feet  in  length,  and  upwards  of 
20  in  circumference,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  weigh  at  least  ten  ton  ;  has 
Four  rows  of  teeth,  and  the  throat 
is  so  large  that  it  could  swallow  a 
man  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  species  ever  met 
with  in  any  of  the  seas  of  Europe. 
Col.  Bothwell  has  purchased  it  for 
his  friend  Mr.  Home,  surgeon,  of 
Sackville-street,  who  intends  to 
dissect  it,  and  place  the  skeleton  in 
his  museum.  A  sea-snake,  60  feet 
long,  being  the  second  of  the  kind 
ever  seen,  has  been  driven  ashore 
•on  the  estate  of  M.  Laing,  esq. 
M.  P.  in  one  of  the  Orkney  islands. 

ip.  At  the  change  of  the  moon, 
and  daring  an  invisible  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  this  night,  an  extraordi¬ 


nary  high  tide,  accompanied  by  2 
strong  south-west  wind,  inundated 
the  whole  ®f  the  southern  coast, 
from  Folkstone  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  At  the  former  place,  the 
galling  of  the  sea  carried  off  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  the  beach 
and  sand,  so  as  to  leave  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  several  houses  quite  na¬ 
ked.  Fears  were  at  one  time  en¬ 
tertained  that  the  weight  of  the 
sea  would  break  the  banks  of  the 
royal  military  canal  at  Ilythe, 
though  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore ;  but  fortunately, 
after  destroying  several  store¬ 
houses,  hay.staeks,  &c.  the  sea  ob¬ 
tained  a  vent  to  the  canal,  and  was 
thus  prevented  doing  further  da¬ 
mage. 

Absconded  Tax-Collector.*.— The 
collector  of  taxes  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  alluded  to  some  days 
past  as  having  decamped  with  seve¬ 
ral  thousand  pounds,  the  produce 
of  the  taxes  received,  proves  to  be 
Mr.  Launcelot  Atkinson,  the  col¬ 
lector  of  the  property  and  other 
taxes  for  the  parish  of  St.  James’s, 
and  is  deficient  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  10,000/.  This  unfor¬ 
tunate  man’s  family  are  very  re¬ 
spectable  ;  his  father  kept  a  cheese¬ 
monger’s  shop  for  a  great  number 
of  years  in  Jermyn-street,  and  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  business, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Constable,  a  wealthy  and  eminent 
butcher  in  St.  James’s  Market,  with 
whom  he  received  eight  thousand 
pounds  as  a  fortune.  It  is  supposed 
he  was  not  prosperous  in  business, 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  pa. 
rish,  out  of  respect  for  his  family 
and  connections,  very  handsomely 
appointed  him  collector  of  the 
taxes.  The  increase  of  taxation  in 
the  parochial  collection  being  now- 
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Very  enormous,  it  is  supposed  to 
.bave  produced  him  between  three 
and  four  hundred  a  year.  The 
officers,  with  considerable  difficulty, 
traced  him  by  different  conveyances, 
across  the  country  to  Portsmouth, 
Falmouth,  and  Penzance.  At  this 
place,  a  person  calling  himself  Mr. 
Ward,  resided  several  days,  and  theu 
removed  to  Truro,  where  the  offi¬ 
cers  arrived  on  Tuesday  evening 
se’nnight.  They  continued  their 
inquiries,  and  learnt  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  to  satisfy  their  minds 
that  Mr.  Atkinson  was  there,  un¬ 
der  the  assumed  name  of  Ward, 
and  had  purchased  the  lease  of  a 
house  and  some  land,  and  was  re¬ 
siding  in  it  with  Mrs.  Ward  and 
their  four  children.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  they  went  to  the 
mayor,  who  is  an  attorney,  and 
communicated  their  business.  He 
confirmed  their  suspicions,  and  said 
he  had  done  some  business  for  him  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  he  had  acted 
wrong,  as  he  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  most  correct  and  regular  men  he 
had  ever  had  any  transactions  with. 
The  officers  proceeded  to  his  house, 
and  fortunately  met  with  him  at  his 
door,  going  to  walk  in  his  garden  ; 
they  addressed  him  in  a  familiar 
manner,  and  introduced  his  fa¬ 
vourite  topic,  which  they  had  learnt 
from  the  mayor ;  this  answered 
their  purpose,  and,  as  an  entice¬ 
ment  to  get  him  from  home,  told 
him,  if  he  would  walk  to  the  may¬ 
or’s  house,  they  would  shew  him 
the  documents;  this  likewise  suc¬ 
ceeded.  When  thgy  got  him  into 
the  mayor’s  parlour,  they  told  m 
it  was  then  necessary  to  undeceive 
him,  and  that  he  was  their  prisoner, 
and  explained  to  him  their  com¬ 
mission,  and  that  h®  must  give 


up  all  the  money  he  had  made  off 
with  ;  .which  he  consented  to,  and 
they  returned  to  his  house,  when 
he  asked  Mrs.  Ward  for  the  keys, 
and  delivered  to  the  officers  a  large 
pocket-book  containing  bank-notes 
and  bills  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  five  thousand  pounds.  They  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  with  him  on  Mon¬ 
day  night,  and  he  has  undergone 
several  examinations  before  the 
commissioners  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Rice,  their  clerk,  in  Dufours-place, 
Broad-street.  He  has  remained  in 
custody,  hitherto,  of  Pearkes,  the 
officer. 

Wonderful  Preservation.  -  -Charles 
Birkett,  of  Kentmere,  near  Ken¬ 
dal,  had  a  ojie-year  old  sheep  co¬ 
vered  with  snow  on  the  night  of 
the  19th  of  November,  not  having 
room  to  move,  which  remained  in 
that  confined  state  till  Tuesday  the 
22d  ult.  being  33  days  and  nights. 
It  is  now  able  to  travel,  and  is  like¬ 
ly  to  do  well. 

Some  workmen,  who  were  iatelv 
employed  in  levelling  the  floor  of 
an  old  house  at  the  Cambus,  in 
Clackmannanshire,  discovered  an 
earthen  pitcher,  w  hich,  on  breaking, 
they  found  filled  with  silver  coins, 
from  the  size  of  a  fardfing  to  that 
of  a  crown.  Those  of  the  latter  size 
are  foreign  pieces,  chiefly  of  the 
electors  of  Germany,  dated  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  There 
are  also  many  coins  of  queen  Eli* 
zabeth,  which  have  been  much 
worn,  and  some  of  Charles  If. 
which  are  as  distinct  in  the  impres, 
sion  as  when  they  came  from  the 
mint.  The  latest  date  hitherto  ob¬ 
served  upon  them  is  l6'S8.  The 
pitcher  was  about  a  gallon  mea¬ 
sure,  and  was  completely  filled. 
The  vvorkmen,  on  the  discovery  of 
the  treasure,  immediately  filled 
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their  pockets  with  as  much  as  each 
eouJd  secure  ;  but  legal  efforts  are 
now  making  to  compel  them  to  re¬ 
fund  their  shares,  in  order  that 
some  interesting  particulars  may  be 
collected  from  their  investigation, 
by  antiquarians. 

Brighton ,  Nov.  20.  The  chasm 
formed  in  the  Cliff,  between  the 
Crescent  and  the  New  Steyne,  has 
attracted  numberless  visitants  to 
that  quarter,  both  yesterday  and 
to-day.  The  place  has  really  a 
ghastly  and  terrific  appearance,  and 
the  owners  of  the  buildings  therea¬ 
bout  are  beginning  to  be  very  seri¬ 
ously  alarmed.  They  appear  now 
to  be  convinced  that  their  new 
groynes  do  not  project  far  enough 
into  the  sea,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  seem  disinclined  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  farther  expences  in  render¬ 
ing  them  more  useful,  or  by  the 
timely  erection  of  additional  jetties 
upon  a  larger  scale,  to  obtain  the 
security  they  desire.  Procrastina¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  is 
the  thief  of  time,  and  this  thief  now 
menaces  to  rob  the  town  of  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  amount  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds.  The  miraculous  es¬ 
cape  which  messrs.  Chatfield,  Kir¬ 
by  (not  Chapman,  as  by  mistake 
previously  mentioned,)  and  others 
had,  when  the  fall  of  that  part  of 
the  cliff  above  alluded  to  took 
place  on  Friday  morning,  is  still  the 
current  topic  of  conversation.  The 
gentlemen  in  question  were  leaning 
against  the  fence,  the  margin  of  the 
cliff  projected  many  feet  beyond  it, 
when  they  felt  the  ground  shake  be¬ 
neath  them,  and  immediately  after 
discovered  a  crack  in  the  road,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  to  the  north  of  them, 
and  which  extended  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  distance  both  to  the  right  and 
left.  They  needed  not  telling  of 


their  danger,  they  saw  it  with  hor« 
ror,  and,  at  the  instant,  happily 
avoided  it.  Scarcely  had  they 
crossed  the  severed  part  of  the  road, 
than  down  it  fell  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  the  water  and  mud  raised 
thereby  ascending,  it  is  supposed, 
at  least  an  hundred  feet  above  their 
heads,  and  with  which  they  were 
nearly  overwhelmed.  Two  dogs 
that  were  fighting  near  the  spot, 
went  over  the  cliff  and  perished. 
There  is,  at  this  time,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crack  in  the  cliff,  nearly  op¬ 
posite  Rock  Buildings.  This  pro- 
jectment  is  expected  to  fall  every 
hour;  it  is  impossible  that  it  can 
long  remain.  The  wall  at  the  base 
of  the  cliff,  opposite  the  Royal 
Circus,  the  summit  of  which  formed 
a  kind  of  terrace,  is  completely 
gone,  and  nothing  but  a  sufficient 
jetty  timely  run  out  there,  can  ul¬ 
timately  preserve  the  houses  from 
the  merciless  encroachments  of  Nep¬ 
tune.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
heavy  pump  that  belonged  to  the 
original  baths,  but,  fortunately, 
the  groyne  to  which  it  was  attached, 
remains  secure,  and  preserves  the 
property  abdut  that  part.  The 
weather,  yesterday,  moderated,  or 
the  injuries  sustained  here  must  have 
been  greatly  increased  ;  and  to-day, 
though  damp,  the  wind  has  been 
completely  hushed.  Sea  weeds,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  cover  the 
beach  both  to  the  east  and  west;  the 
spectacle  the  scene  altogether  pre* 
sents  is  at  once  grand  and  terrible, 
and  it  is  regarded  with  those  feelings 
of  awe  that  would  be  very  difficult 
to  describe.  All  the  world  of 
fashion  at  present  here  have  been 
reviewing  the  ruins  from  their  car¬ 
riages  to-day,  and  the  rides,  con¬ 
sequently,  as  the  various  equipages 
returned,  were  generally  resorted 
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to,  and  which  displayed  very  ani¬ 
mated  appearances. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
effects  of  fear  on  irrational  animals 
lately  occurred  in  Blickling  Park, 
Norwich,  during  the  races  there  : — 
At  the  very  height  of  the  sport  a 
covey  of  partridges  sprang  up,  and 
were  flying  across  the  ground,  when 
they  fell  lifeless  among  the  crowded 
throng,  and  were  picked  up  by 
some  of  the  spectators. 

23.  Captain  Fremantle  and  cap¬ 
tain  Rayntun,  who  were  deputed 
to  see  the  monument  erected  on 
Portsdown  Hill,  to  the  memory  of 
lord  Nelson,  properly  executed, 
inspected  it  fast  w  eek,  and  are  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  the  wishes  of  the  fleet 
have  been  complied  with.  They 
have  given  directions  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  to  be  put  on  it : 

u  Consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
lord  viscount  Nelson,  by  the 
zealous  attachment  of  all  those 
who  fought  at  Trafagar,  to 
perpetuate  his  triumph,  and 
their  regret.  1805.” 

And  on  the  opposite  side  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

u  The  British  fleet  consisted  of 
27  ships  of  the  line;  of  France 
and  Spain  there  were  33,  19 
of  which  were  taken  or  de¬ 
stroyed.” 

William  Fitzgerald,  esq.  M.P. 
and  Mr.  Lawler,  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  property  in  Cork,  have 
joined  the  Spanish  army  under  ge¬ 
neral  Blake,  as  volunteers. 

A  sea-snake,  60  feet  long,  being 
the  second  of  the  kind  ever  seen, 
has  been  driven  ashore  on  the  estate 
of  Malcolm  Laing,  esq.  M.  P. 
one  of  the  Orkney  islands. 

A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  T.  War¬ 
wick,  of  Warwick,  shot  a  par¬ 
tridge  with  three  vines :  the  third 
Vo i.  L. 


wing  (which  grew  out  of  the  breast) 
was  in  every  respect  as  perfect 
as  the  other  two,  but  spmevvhafc 
shorter.  Mr.  Warwick  hats  this 
very  remarkable  bird  preserved. 

Li  ving  Human  Monster s. — On 
the  most  respectable  authority  we 
communicate  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  respecting  two  human  mou* 
sters  : 

<c  The  first  is  living  near  Chirk,, 
in  Denbighshire,  with  his  mother, 
a  single  w  oman,  who  supports  her¬ 
self  aud  it  by  her  labour.  The 
gentleman  who  described  it,  says 
he  never  saw  so  wild  and  wretched 
a  spot  as  the  situation  of  the  p«oor 
hut  where  they  reside:  the  crca. 
ture  is  about  eighteen,  as  tall  as  a 
human  being  of  that  age,  but  ho 
has  very  little  human  in  his  appear¬ 
ance  :  he  is  covered  with  long  hair, 
and  seldom  stands  upright,  but  usu¬ 
ally  grovels  on  the  ground,  where 
he  digs  holes  with  his  nails  in  the 
floor  of  the  cottage ;  he  is  not  suf¬ 
fered  to  be  loose,  but  is  fastened  to 
a  post;  and  the  part  of  the  hut 
where  he  is  in,  is  parted  from  the 
rest  by  an  open  wooden  railing;  he 
is  wild  and  ferocious  to  all  but  his 
mother.  1  do  not  recollect  whe¬ 
ther  he  can  speak :  the  woman 
owns  him.  for  her  son,  but  refuses 
to  give  any  account  of  his  father, 
alledging  that  as  she  does  not  trouble 
the  parish  for  his  support,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  question  her.  A 
most  horrible  mystery  seems  to 
hang  over  the  whole. 

u  The  other  creature  is  a  boy  of 
nine  years  old,  son  of  a  farmer, 
near  Market  Drayton,  in  Shrop¬ 
shire  ;  his  head  and  breast  are  hand¬ 
some,  but  he  is  in  every  other  re¬ 
spect  deformed  ;  he  has  a  third  leg, 
which  grows  under  the  skin  of  his 
right  leg,  of  the  *itn:e  bigness,  but 
I  *  not 
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not  so  long,  for  the)  foot  comes  out 
at  the  instep.  A  third  arm  wraps 
round  the  body  under  the  skin,  and 
the  hand  comes  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  back ;  all  the  trunk  is  stud¬ 
ded  with  excrescences  resembling 
fingers  and  thumbs — the  child  has 
a  most  extraordinary  appetite,  and 
really  consumes  as  much  as  two 
persons,  and  his  voice  is  singularly 
deep-toned  and  loud  ;  his  capacity 
is  extremely  good,  and  he  goes  re¬ 
gularly  to  school  in  the  village.” 

The  earl  of  Berkeley  had  lately 
the  following  very  perilous  adven¬ 
ture  : — Walking  in  the  deer  park 
with  his  son,  a  child,  his  lordship 
w  as  attacked  by  an  American  deer, 
whose  horns  he  immediately  seized 
with  both  arms,  and  kept  fast  hold 
thereof  when  thrown  down  and 
trampled  on  by  the  furious  animal. 
In  this  situation,  he  desired  the 
child  not  to  be  afraid,  but  to  take 
from  his  (the  father’s)  pocket  a 
large  knife,  and  therewith  to  stab 
the  deer,  and  to  cut  his  throat,  if 
possible.  The  son,  worthy  of  such 
an  intrepid  sire,  obeyed  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  orders  ;  but  had  not  strength 
enough  to  sever  the  wind-pipe,  and 
completely  cut  the  deer’s  throat, 
lie  did,  however,  by  frequent 
stabs,  occasion  the  creature  to  lose 
much  blood,  and  to  run  away. 
Lord  Berkeley  was  quite  exhaust¬ 
ed  ;  but,  we  are  happy  to  add,  has 
recovered  from  the  injury  received. 


DECEMBER. 

2.  An  American,  who  has  ar¬ 
rived  within  this  week  from  Ham¬ 
burgh,  gives  a  most  melancholy  ac¬ 
count  of  the  distress  and  oppression 
to  which  the  Ilamburghers  are  sub¬ 
ject,  under  the  regime  of  the 
French.  The  prejudice  of  Bona- 
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parte  against  that  city,  seems  to 
operate  with  increasing  virulence. 
Police  regulations  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  and  enforced  with  unexampled 
rigour  against  every  species  of  com¬ 
merce,  particularly  where  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  shadow  of  suspicion  that  any 
articles  of  English  produce  or  ma¬ 
nufacture  are  attempted  to  be  in¬ 
troduced.  Our  informant  has  seen 
women,  on  their  returning  from  a 
mere  walk  in  the  country,  searched 
in  a  manner  that  betrayed  a  com¬ 
plete  contempt  for  common  decen¬ 
cy.  All  the  merchants  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ancient  municipality 
are  treated  with  peculiar  harshness. 
So  much  indeed  is  this  felt,  that 
such  as  can  contrive  to  remove  their 
property,  never  fail  to  emigrate  : 
but  the  vigilance  of  the  French  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  property, 
guards  against  any  considerable  emi¬ 
gration.  All  of  property  that  is 
to  be  found,  those  marauders  ap¬ 
pear  resolved  to  seize  under  the 
name  of  contributions.  Those  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  last  twelve  months 
have  amounted  to  eighteen  millions 
of  marks  banco.  In  fact,  from 
all  that  we  have  heard,  Bonaparte 
seems  determined  upon  the  total  de¬ 
struction  of  that  dervoted  city. 

Naval  Anecdote. — The  English 
are  charged,  and  perhaps  not  un¬ 
justly,  with  manifesting,  on  too 
many  occasions,  a  derogating  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  conduct  of  their  ene¬ 
my.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction, 
therefore,  we  state  the  following 
recent  fact,  so  honourable  to  the 
character  of  a  vanquished  French 
commander.  After  the  desperate 
action  between  his  majesty’s  frigate 
Virginie ,  commanded  by  captain 
Brace,  and  the  Dutch  frigate  GueL 
derland ,  under  the  command  of 
monsieur  Bergere,  the  crew  of  the 
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latter  were  no  sooner  removed  on¬ 
board  the  Virginie,  than  her  prize, 
the  Guelderland,  was  discovered  to 
be  on  fire.  While  captain  Brace 
was  consulting  with  his  first  lieute¬ 
nant  what  was  best  to  be  done  on 
the  alarming  occasion,  having  near¬ 
ly  double  the  number  of  the  ene¬ 
my  on  board,  monsieur  de  Bergere, 
addressing  him,  said,  66  Sir,  1  see 
u  your  embarrassment,  and,  if  you 

allow  me,  I  think  I  can  relieve 
“  it: — send  me  on  board,  with  fifty 
<c  of  my  own  people,  and  I  trust 
“  we  shall  be  able  to  save  your 
Ci  prize.  I  scarcely  need  tender 
(C  you  ray  word  of  honour  for  ray 
t(  return. ’’  Captain  Brace  accept¬ 
ed  this  offer;  when  monsieur  Ber¬ 
gere,  by  his  prompt  energy,  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  fire,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  returned  w  ith  his  people  on  board 
the  Virginie. 

5.  lloyalFamili) of  Spain.-. Charles 
the  Fourth,  his  queen,  and  Godoy, 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  have  been  re¬ 
moved  to  the  palace  of  Chamberd, 
near  Blois,  till  the  seat  of  Navarre 
near  Evreux,  in  Normandy,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  duke  de  Bou¬ 
illon,  can  be  prepared  for  their  re¬ 
ception.  The  queen  of  Etruria, 
and  her  young  son,  are  placed  at  a 
house  in  the  village  of  St.  Mendez, 
near  Paris,  under  proper  care. 
Ferdinand  and  his  two  brothers, 
the  infant  Charles  Isidore,  who  is 
near  21  years  of  age,  and  the  in¬ 
fant  Francis,  who  is  about  14,  con¬ 
tinue  closely  confined  in  the  castle 
of  Valency.  It  was  Bonaparte’s 
intention,  some  weeks  ago,  to  have 
removed  Ferdinand  to  Paris,  d 
he  was  taken  out  of  his  prisoik  *or 
that  purpose ;  but  on  the  road  to  the 
capital,  counter-orders  arrived,  and 
he  was  remanded  into  confinement. 

Madrid ,  Dec.  5. — The  2d  at  noon 


his  majesty  arrived  in  person  on  the 
heights  which  impend  over  Madrid, 
on  which  were  already  placed  the 
divisions  of  dragoons  of  generals 
I^atour,  Mauboug,  and  Lahoussaye, 
and  the  imperial  horse-guards.  The 
anniversary  of  the  coronation,  that 
epoque  which  has  signalised  so  many 
days  for  ever  fortunate  for  France, 
awakened  in  all  hearts  the  most 
agreeable  recollections,  and  in¬ 
spired  all  the  troops  with  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  manifested  itself  in  a 
thousand  exclaniations.  The  wea¬ 
ther  was  beautiful,  and  like  that 
enjoyed  in  F rance  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  marshal  duke  of  Istria 
sent  to  summon  the  town,  where  a 
military  junta  was  formed,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  marquis  of 
Castelar,  who  had  under  his  orders 
general  Morla,  captain-general  of 
Andalusia,  and  inspector-general 
of  artillery.  The  town  contained 
a  number  of  armed  peasants,  as¬ 
sembled  from  all  quarters,  6000 
troops  of  the  line,  and  100  pieces 
of  cannon.  Sixty  thousand  men 
were  in  arms.  Their  cries  were 
heard  on  every  side  ;  the  bells  of 
200  churches  rung  altogether,  and 
every  thing  presented  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  disorder  and  madness.  The 
general  of  the  troops  of  the  line  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  advanced  posts  to  an¬ 
swer  the  summons  of  the  duke  of 
Istria.  He  was  accompanied  by 
thirty  men  of  the  people,  w  hose 
dress,  looks,  and  ferocious  lan¬ 
guage,  recalled  the  recollection  of 
the  assassins  of  September.  When 
the  Spanish  general  was  asked  whe¬ 
ther  he  meant  to  expose  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  to  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  an  assault  ?  lie  manifested 
the  grief  with  which  he  was  secretly 
penetrated  :  he  made  known  by 
signs,  that  he,  as  well  as  all  the  ho- 
I  2  nest 
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nest  men  of  Madrid,  groaned  un¬ 
der  oppression  ;  and  when  he  raised 
his  voice,  his  words  were  dictated 
by  the  wretches  who  watched  over 
him.  No  doubt  could  be  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  excess  to  which  the 
tyranny  of  the  multitude  was  car¬ 
ried  when  they  saw  him  write  down 
all  his  words,  and  caused  the  record 
to  be  verified  by  the  assassins  who 
surrounded  him.  The  aide-de- 
camp  of  the  duke  of  Istria,  who 
had  been  sent  into  the  town,  was 
seized  by  men  of  the  lowest  class  of 
the  people,  and  w  as  about  to  be  mas¬ 
sacred,  when  the  troops  of  the  line, 
indignant  at  the  outrage,  took  him 
under  their  protection,  and  caused 
him  to  be  restored  to  his  general. 
A  little  time  after,  some  deserters 
from  the  Walloon  guards  came  to 
the  camp.  Their  depositions  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  the  people  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  honest  men,  were  with¬ 
out  influence;  and  it  was  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  conciliation  was  altoge¬ 
ther  impossible.  The  marquis  of 
Perales,  a  reputable  man,  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  to  enjoy  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people,  had  been,  on 
the  day  before  this,  accused  of  put¬ 
ting  sand  into  the  cartridges.  He 
was  immediately  strangled.  It  was 
determined  that  all  the  cartridges 
should  be  re-made;  3  or  4,000 
monks  were  employed  upon  this 
work  at  the  Retiro.  All  the  pa¬ 
laces  and  houses  were  ordered  to  be 
open  to  furnish  provisions  at  discre¬ 
tion.  The  French  infantry  were 
still  three  leagues  from  Madrid,  The 
emperor  employed  the  evening  in 
reconnoitring  the  toiyn,  and  de¬ 
ciding  a  plan  of  attack,  consistent 
with  the  consideration  due  to  the 
great  number  of  honest  people  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  in  a  great  capital. 
At  seveu  o’clock,  the  division  of 


Lapissi,  of  the  corps  of  the  duke 
ef  Belluno,  arrived  The  moon 
shone  with  a  brightness  that  seemed 
to  prolong  the  day.  The  emperor 
ordered  the  general  of  brigade  Mai- 
son  to  take  possession  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  and  charged  the  general  of 
brigade  Lauriston  to  support  him 
in  the  enterprise,  with  four  pieces 
of  artillery  belonging  to  the  guards’. 
The  sharp-shooters  of  the  lbth  re¬ 
giment  took  possession  of  some 
houses,  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
grand  cemetery.  At  the  first  fire, 
the  enemy  shewed  as  much  cowar¬ 
dice  as  he  did  of  arrogance  all  the 
day.  The  duke  of  Belluno  em¬ 
ployed  all  the  night  in  placing  his 
artillery  in  the  posts  designed  for 
the  attack.  At  midnight,  the 
prince  of  Neufchatcl  sent  to  Ma¬ 
drid  a  Spanish  lieutenant-colonel 
of  artillery,  who  had  been  taken  at 
Somosierra,  and  who  saw  with  af¬ 
fright  the  obstinacy  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  general  of  brigade 
Lenamont,  an  officer  of  great  me¬ 
rit,  had  already  placed  80  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  had  commenced  a  ve¬ 
ry  smart  fire,  which  made  a  breach 
in  the  walls  of  the  Retiro.  The 
sharp-shooters  of  the  division  of 
Villatte,  having  passed  the  breach, 
the  battalion  followed  them,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  1000 
men,  who  defended  the  Retiro, 
wrere  knocked  on  the  head.  The 
palace  of  the  Retiro,  the  important 
posts  of  the  observatory,  of  the 
porcelain  manufactory,  of  the  grand 
barrack,  the  hotel  of  Medina  Celi, 
and  all  the  outlets  which  had  been 
fortified,  w  ere  taken  by  our  troops. 
On  another  side,  20  pieces  of  can¬ 
non  of  the  guards,  accompanied  by 
light  troops,  threw  shells,  and  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
by  a  false  attack. 

Court 
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Court  of  Session  in  Scotland . 

Edinburgh ,  Dec.  8.— On  Tuesday 
last  the  court  determined  a  case  of 
a  very  interesting  nature.  Mr. 
Donald  MArthur,  the  pastor  of  a 
dissenting  congregation  at  Port 
Bannatyne,  in  the  island  of  Bute, 
brought  an  action  against  John 
Campbell,  esq.  of  Southall,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  latter  gentle¬ 
man,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1805, 
■while  Mr.  McArthur  was  celebra¬ 
ting  divine  service  in  the  midst  of 
his  Congregration,  had  violently 
seized  upon  his  person,  forced  him 
on-board  a  vessel  bound  for  Gree¬ 
nock,  and  having  landed  him  a 
few  miles  from  that  place,  had,  af¬ 
ter  confining  him  in  a  small  inn  du¬ 
ring  the  night,  marched  him  along 
the  road  as  a  common  felon,  and 
delivered  him  to  captain  Tatham, 
the  regulating  officer  for  that  quar¬ 
ter,  as  a  fit  person  to  serve  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  navy.  That  officer  according¬ 
ly  fas  the  pursuer  further  stated) 
sent  him  immediately  on-board  the 
Tourterelle  frigate,  which  speedily 
conveyed  him  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Scottish  courts.  After  being 
detained  for  five  weeks  on-board 
different  ships  of  war,  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  as  he  alledged,  every  species 
of  indignity  and  hardship,  Mr. 
M‘ Arthur  was  discharged  by  ex¬ 
press  order  of  the  lords  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  and  furnished  with  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  that  he  was  never  again  to 
be  impressed  into  his  majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice.  The  summons  concluded 
against  Mr.  Campbell  for  2000/. 
damages,  with  expences. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  pleadings 
before  the  lord  ordinary,  d  ed 
several  of  the  most  aggravating  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case.  In  parti¬ 
cular,  he  alledged  that  the  pursuer 
was  in  the  practice  of  preaching 


immoral  and  seditious  doctrines, 
that  lie  was  a  fit  object  of  the  im¬ 
press,  having  been  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  herring  fishery,  and 
being  consequently  a  seafaring 
man,  and  that,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  acting  bona  fide  as  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  peace,  he  conceived  him¬ 
self  fully  entitled  to  deliver  him  to 
captain  Tatham.  The  lord  ordi¬ 
nary  (lord  Meadowbank)  pro¬ 
nounced  an  interlocutor  of  consi¬ 
derable  length,  finding,  for  the 
reasons  therein  stated,  the  whole 
proceeding  scandalous  and  unjusti¬ 
fiable  ;  repelling  the  defences,  whe¬ 
ther  founded  on  the  pursuer’s  ha¬ 
ving  once  been  a  seafaring  man,  or 
on  the  religious  doctrines  he  is  said 
to  have  taught,  or  on  the  seditious 
speeches  which  it  is  stated  that  it 
was  rumoured  he  uttered  ;  and  fur¬ 
ther  finding  the  pursuer  entitled  to 
105/.  sterling,  as  a  solatium  for  the 
wrong  he  suffered;  together  with 
the  indemnification  of  the  expen¬ 
ces  incurred  by  him,  personally  or 
otherwise,  in  obtaining  his  deliver¬ 
ance,  and  expences  of  process. 

Mr.  Campbell  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  against  this  judgment  to  the 
whole  court,  to  which  answers 
were  given  by  Mr.  M4 Arthur,  and 
the  cause  was  upon  these  pleadings 
advised  on  Tuesday  by  the  judges 
of  the  second  division,  who  deli¬ 
vered  their  opinions  on  the  point. 
The  sentence  of  the  lord  ordinary 
was  affirmed  with  expences, 

8.  The  King  v.  Alexander  Da¬ 
vidson.- — This  was  an  information 
filed  by  the  aftorncy-general  against 
the  defendant,  charging  him  with 
fraud,  in  his  character  of  agent 
to  the  barrack-master-general,  in 
furnishing  supplies  for  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  public  service.  The 
information,  in  specifying  the  pre- 
I  3  «ise 
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cise  nature  of  the  fraud,  sets  forth, 
that  the  defendant,  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  with  general 
Delaney,  in  the  year  179^  stipu¬ 
lated  to  purchase  stores  for  the 
barrack  department,  and  to  see 
them  packed  and  forwarded  to  their 
place  of  destination  ;  he  being  al¬ 
lowed  for  his  agency  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  the  charges 
and  expences  so  incurred  ;  that  he 
continued  to  act  in  the  character  of 
agent,  consistent  with  the  terms 
stipulated  in  the  agreement,  till  the 
year  1798,  when,  instead  of  pur¬ 
chasing  the  supplies  from  the  mer¬ 
chants,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do,  he  furnished  them  from  his 
own  stores,  assuming  to  himself  the 
double  character  of  seller  as  well 
as  buyer;  and  having  caused  fic¬ 
titious  bills  of  parcels  to  be  made 
out  in  the  names  'of  two  of  his 
clerks  (Watson  and  Allen),  and 
taken  from  them  receipts,  as  if  they 
had  been  dealt  with  on  their  own 
account.  These  accounts  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  barrack  office,  and 
the  commission  charged  and  allowed 
upon  the  transactions,  the  same  as 
if  the  defendant  had  actually  been 
the  purchaser  on  the  part  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  not  the  seller.  By 
these  fabricated  bills  and  receipts, 
the  barrack-master-general  was  de¬ 
ceived,  and  the  government  de¬ 
frauded,  and  the  defendant  obtained 
a  commission  which  he  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  under  his  agreement,  in 
addition  to  his  profits  on  the  sup¬ 
plies  furnished. 

The  attorney  -  general  having 
stated  the  case,  brought  evidence 
to  prove  the  same;  aud  it  appeared, 
that  the  contract  was  fairly  abided 
by,  from  1 7p5  to  1798,  but  that 
the  fraud  stated  in  the  information 
was  carried  on  from  1798  until 


1302,  when  the  practice  was  dis¬ 
continued,  in  consequence  of  some 
investigation  into  the  accounts  of 
the  barrack  department,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  brought  to  light  by  the 
military  commission  instituted  by 
the  house  of  commons.  The  par¬ 
ticular  instance  of  fraud  imputed, 
amounted  to  about  1500/.  being 
the  commission  charged  on  15,000/. 

Mr.  Dallas,  for  the  defendant, 
said,  that  such  a  sum  could  not  be 
an  inducement  to  a  man  in  such  an 
extensive  business,  and  high  line  in 
society,  to  forfeit  all  that  could 
be  dear  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
employed  by  general  Delaney, 
without  any  previous  acquaintance, 
but  entirely  from  his  knowledge 
in  business,  and  great  mercantile 
concerns.  —  Mr.  Dallas  said,  he 
would  admit,  by  that  agreement, 
he  was  employed  merely  as  an 
agent,  at  a  stipulated  commission  ; 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  deliver 
in  bills  of  parcels  from  the  parties 
he  dealt  with,  as  vouchers  for  the 
purchases  he  made  on  the  barrack 
accounts ;  and  he  would  ask,  if  it 
was  likely,  after  four  years  of  ho¬ 
nourable  conduct,  diligent  and  faith¬ 
ful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and 
accurate  and  punctual  in  his  ac¬ 
counts,  he  should  all  at  once  de¬ 
viate  from  that  line  of  propriety, 
and  be  guilty  of  a  fraudulent  breach 
in  the  execution  of  his  contract  ? — 
The  defence,  however,  on  which  be 
rested,  was,  that  between  the  years 
1795  and  1798,  general  Delaney 
found  considerable  difficulty  to  ob¬ 
tain  supplies  from  the  merchants, 
and  knowing,  that,  by  the  first 
agreement,  Mr.  Davidson  was  pro¬ 
hibited  from  furnishing  supplies 
from  his  own  stores,  entered  into  a 
fresh  agreement  with  him,  and  to 
benefit  the  public  service,  agreed 
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that  that  stipulation  should  be 
done  away,  and  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  furnish  the  supplies  him¬ 
self.  The  circumstance  of  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  bills  being  made  out  in 
the  name  of  his  two  clerks,  in  this 
case,  evinced  no  fraud,  but  was 
done  merely  for  the  safety  of  for¬ 
mality,  as  it  would  have  been  ir¬ 
regular  for  the  same  person  to  ap¬ 
pear  both  as  buyer  and  seller  in  the 
same  document.  The  commission 
was  charged  inadvertently,  and 
when  the  defendant  discovered  the 
error,  he  had  endeavoured  to  get 
back  the  accounts  from  the  office, 
to  correct  them,  but  it  was  too 
late,  the  accounts  having  been 
passed. 

General  Delaney  was  then  called, 
who  admitted  that  he  agreed  to 
the  defendant’s  furnishing  the  sup¬ 
plies  from  his  own  stores,  but  not 
to  his  charging  commission  upon 
them.  Had  he  doue  so,  he  should 
have  considered  himself  as  guilty  of 
a  flagrant  breach  of  his  duty  to  the 
public.  He  never  knew  the  com¬ 
mission  was  charged,  though  he 
had  no  doubt  Mr.  Davidson  might 
have  laid  the  case  on  that  head  be- 
fore  the  barrack  board,  that  would 
have  called  for  his  consideration. 

Lord  Moira,  sir  Evan  Nepean, 
sir  Andrew  Snape  Hammond,  sir 
William  Rule,  the  hon.  Wellesley 
Pole,  and  Messrs.  Lee,  Hunter, 
Cowley,  Smart,  Davidson,  Jor- 
dainc,  Black,  Gilpin,  Long,  and 
Huskisson,  were  then  examined  as 
to  character,  and  all  described  the 
defendant  as  a  man  of  strict  pro¬ 
bity  and  honour,  and  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  incapable  of  c 
mitting  a  deliberate  fraud. 

'1  he  attorney-general  made  an 
able  ieply,  insisting  that  the  de¬ 
fence  had  contributed  to  substan¬ 


tiate  the  fraud.  The  inaccuracies 
the  defendant  wished  to  correct 
wore  not  relative  to  the  eommis, 
sion,  they  respected  other  errors  in 
his  accounts. 

Lord  Ellenborough  summed  up 
with  great  accuracy  and  precision  : 
he  observed  with  strong  emphasis 
upon  the  fabricating  of  the  bills  of 
parcels  and  the  receipts,  and  said  it 
seldom  happened  that  deceit  was 
necessary  to  produce  an  honour¬ 
able  or  honest  purpose. 

The  jury,  after  consulting  for 
some  time,  found  the  defendant— 

Guilty . 

9.  Subscript  ion  to  assist  the  Spa - 
nictrds. — A  numerous  and  respect¬ 
able  meeting  of  the  merchants  aud 
traders  of  London,  was  on  Friday 
held  at  the  City  of  London  tavern, 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  sub¬ 
scription  in  aid  of  the  patriotic  ar. 
mies  in  Spain. 

•  The  lord  mayor  was  called  to  the 
chair  ;  who,  on  taking  it,  observed, 
that  the  cause  for  which  they  had 
met  together,  was  of  so  glorious 
and  meritorious  a  nature,  and  spoke 
so  powerfully  for  itself  to  the  hearts 
of  all  present,  that  little  or  no¬ 
thing  was  left  for  him  to  say,  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  express  the  pride  he 
felt  in  presiding  over  so  highly 
respectable  a  meeting,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  which,  he  was  persuaded, 
every  true  Englishman  took  in  its 
success. 

This  motion  having  been  se- 
conded,  Mr.  Roweroft  thought  it 
necessary  to  inform  the  meeting  of 
some  circumstances  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  relative  to  it.  Those  who 
had  proposed  to  call  it,  had,  in  the  ’ 
first  place,  considered  the  popular 
feeling  which  prevails  so  strongly 
fn  favour  of  Spain,  and  which 
would,  he  trusted,  be  made  mani- 
X  4  fest 
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fcst  by  the  measure  which  was  now 
recommended.  They  had  also  as* 
certained  that  government  would 
see  with  pleasure  such  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  public  mind  respecting 
the  Spanish  cause,  and  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  very  pleasing  to 
the  Spanish  deputy  in  this  country, 
admiral  Apodaca,  who  would  thank¬ 
fully  receive,  and  speedily  transmit 
to  his  own  country,  whatever  sums 
should  be  subscribed  for  its  use. 
Due  notice  was  then  given  of  the 
meeting,  which  had  drawn  the  at¬ 
tention  of  ministers,  who  were 
anxious  that  every  appearance 
should  be  avoided  which  would 
seem  like  a  reflection  cast  upon 
them,  for  omitting  any  .exertion 
that  it  was  in  their  power  to  make 
in  aid  of  the  Spanish  cause.  This 
feeling  had  induced  Mr.  Perceval, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to 
Write  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor 
(which  had  been  received  only  a 
few  hours),  explanatory  of  the  aids 
which  government  had  already  fur¬ 
nished,  or  were  now  furnishing. 
He  then  read  the  letter,  which  was 
to  the  following  effect: — 

My  Loud;  —  Understanding 
that  a  meeting  is  to  be  convened 
under  the  sanction  of  your  lord- 
ship,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
a  subscription  for  the  purchase  of 
shoes,  clothes,  and  other  necessa¬ 
ries  for  the  Spanish  army-,  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  furnish  you  with  the 
fullest  information  of  what  has 
been  already  done,  and  what  is 
nowr  doing  by  government  for  those 
objects.  I,  hope  I  shall  not  be  so 
far  misunderstood,  as  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  desirous  of  repressing  any 
proof  which  the  city  of  Londou 
may  be  disposed  to  give,  of  that 
sentiment  which  is  felt  so  generally 
in  this  country  ;  but  I  feel  appre¬ 


hensive,  that  unless  great  caution 
be  used,  some  injury  might  be  done 
to  that  cause  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  meeting  to  promote.  I  there¬ 
fore  think  it  necessary  to  inform 
you,  that  as  to  the  purchase  of  shoes, 
which  is  stated  as  the  first  object  of 
the  subscription,  government  have 
taken  every  means  of  procuring  an 
abundant  supply.  From  the  orders' 
they  had  given,  not  only  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
they  expect  to  be  furnished  with 
40  or  50,000  pair  a  month  for  the 
British  and  Spanish  armies.  If  the 
zeal  of  individuals  were  to  go  far¬ 
ther,  there  would  be  a  great  dan¬ 
ger  that  it  would  create  a  compe¬ 
tition,  which  would  raise  the  price, 
and  be  otherwise  injurious.  The 
same  observation  would  also  apply 
to  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  uniforms  or  clothing.  With 
regard  to  arms,  ammunition,  and 
field  equipage,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  make  any  remark,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  such  articles  are  not 
within  the  contemplation  of  those 
gentlemen  who  are  about  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  subscription  in  view.  The 
money,  however,  which  may  be  sub¬ 
scribed  might  be  applied  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  other  articles,  which  could 
not  interfere  with  those  on  which 
government  are  occupied,  and  w  hich 
would  have  the  advantage  of  mani¬ 
festing  unequivocally  to  Spain,  that 
besides  the  government  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  she  has  with  her  the  strong 
wish  and  general  feeling  of  the 
people.” 

A  committee  was  appointed  ;  and 
several  lists  of  subscriptions  were 
read  by  different  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
voted  to  the  lord  mayor. 

Saturday  se’nnight,  La  Loire, 

3  captain 
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captaih  Schomberg,  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  for  Corunna,  with 
2,200,000  dollars  on  board,  for 
the  service  of  the  patriots,  and 
with  merchants’  money  for  Cadiz, 
and  dispatches  for  Mr.  Duff,  the 
consul.  M.  Adlerberg,  the  Swedish 
minister  to  the  Supreme  Junta,  and 
suite,  went  in  her. 

19.  The  Pyrenean  Mountains . 
— This  prodigious  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of 
212  miles;  and  many  parts  of  them 
are  108  miles  in  width.  The  roads, 
or  passes,  are  four  in  number. 
The  first  and  greatest,  is  that  which 
Joseph  Bonaparte  took  on  his 
route  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid. 
This  road,  for  about  22  leagues, 
lies  through  the  Pyrenees.  The 
second  pass  is  from ,  Perpignan  to 
Barcelona,  a  distance  of  50  miles 
through  the  mountains,  where  in 
many  places  100  armed  peasants 
may  arrest  the  march  of  an  army, 
and  where  neither  houses,  provi¬ 
sions,  or  accommodations  can  be 
found.  The  third  pass  leads  from 
Bayonne  to  Pampeluna,  the  capital 
of  Navarre;  this  difficult  defile  is 
only  passable  between  the  months 
of  May  and  October.  The  fourth 
road  is  that  which  leads  from 
Tarbes  in  Bigoree  to  Saragossa. 
It  is  a  track  merely  pervious  to 
muleteers  during  the  summer  ;  but 
in  winter,  the  w'olves  and  snows 
render  it  totally  impassable. 

There  are  nearly  sixty  other  nar¬ 
row  passes  called  openings,  most  of 
which  are  rugged,  intricate,  and 
hardly  passable  for  laden  beasts^ 
and  even  the9e  are  frequent' 
blocked  up  with  snow. 

The  Pyrenees  present,  in  pro¬ 
file,  a  mighty  amphitheatre,  de- 
I  ciiuing  by  steps  about  400  yards 


each.  The  point  of  Vignemal  is 
3450  yards  in  perpendicular  height ; 
from  hence  is  a  rapid  declivity  to 
la  Somina  de  Seuha,  which  is  3214 
yards  in  height.  The  peak  of 
Anta  in  height  is  2560  yards.  The 
fourth  range  declines  to  the  level  of 
the  mountain  of  Hory,  the  height 
of  which  is  1602  yards.  The  level 
of  the  mountain  of  Ilaussa,  about 
the  vale  of  Raztan,  which  is  the 
sixth,  is  1334  yards  in  height. 
The  seventh  is  that  of  La  Rhune, 
about  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  which  is 
924  yards  high.  The  mountain  of 
Aizquibel,  on  the  border  of  the  sea, 
and  which  is  the  eighth  of  the 
above  series  of  steps,  rises  above 
its  surface  556  yards.  This  moun¬ 
tain  terminates  in  a  very  precipi¬ 
tate  decline  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
ocean.  The  peaks  of  these  moun¬ 
tains  are  formed  of  naked  rock, 
and  mostly  covered  with  snow  all 
the  year.  In  the  vallies  the  heat  is 
frequently  so  intense  as  to  be  fatal 
to  human  life  on  extraordinary  ex¬ 
ertion,  and  the  fogs  are  so  impene¬ 
trable  as  to  render  many  parts  of 
the  mountains  utterly  impassable. 

Scotch  Law, — Court  of  Session . 
— About  four  years  ago,  the  sheep, 
pasturing  on  the  grounds  in  the* 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  were  much  infested  by  dogs 
in  the  night  time,  and  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  great  numbers  of  them  were 
worried  and  destroyed.  No  dis¬ 
covery  could  be  obtained  of  these 
nightly  depredators;  and  as  the 
mischief  still  continued,  the  procu¬ 
rator  fiscal  of  the  county,  at  the 
instanceof  some  of  the  proprietors, 
offered  rewards,  first  of  25  guineas, 
and  afterwards  of  50  guineas,  to 
any  person  who  should  be  the 
means  of  u  obtaining  a  discovery- 
in  the  premises,”  which  rewards 
•  were 
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were  offered  by  advertisements, 
published  repeatedly,  for  many 
months,  in  the  Edinburgh  papers, 
and  were  to  be  paid  by  the  procu¬ 
rator  fiscal,  on  conviction. 

It  happened  that  a  poor  washer¬ 
woman  at  Stockbridge,  who  had 
been  sitting  up  all  night,  paying 
the  last  duties  of  humanity  to  one 
©f  her  fellow-creatures,  going  to 
the  door  of  her  house  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  April, 
1803,  discovered  a  dog  worrying 
sheep  in  a  field  belonging  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  at  Stockbridge.  The  de¬ 
structive  animal  had  already  killed 
six  sheep,  and  was  chasing  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  flock,  when  the 
poor  woman,  whose  name  is  Char¬ 
lotte  Wilson,  frightened  him  away. 
The  dog  was  traced  to  his  house  ; 
the  owner  of  the  dog  was  cited  be¬ 
fore  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
the  dog  being  fully  convicted  of  the 
offence,  was  executed. 

It  was  some  months  before  the 
final  sentence  was  pronounced  upon 
the  dog,  owing  to  a  litigation  which 
the  master  of  it  maintained  with 
the  gentleman  whose  sheep  had 
been  worried  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
conviction  took  place,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son  applied  to  the  procurator  fiscal 
for  the  promised  reward,  which  was 
refused,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
the  information  given  by  her  was 
not  in  the  terms  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  She  applied  by  petition  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  found 
her  entitled  to  the  reward  of  fifty 
guineas.  The  procurator  fiscal 
brought  the  sheriff’s  judgment  un¬ 
der  review  of  the  supreme  court, 
where  the  litigation  has  been  main¬ 
tained  for  upwards  of  three  years; 
and  at  last,  the  contest  was  finished 
by  two  consecutive  judgments  of 
the  whole  lords,  ordaining  the  pro- 
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curator  fiscal  fo  pay  to  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son  the  reward  of  50  guineas;  apd 
he  was  also  found  liable  in  all  ex- 
pences  of  suit:. 

Extract  from  a  private  Letter , 
dated  Stockholm ,  December  15. — 
u  A  Swedish  messenger,  baron 
Klenkowstrom,  captain  in  the  na¬ 
vy,  set  out  by  the  last  mail  for 
England.  Orders  have  been  sent 
to  Carlscrona  to  prepare  the  fleet 
for  the  spring.  We  talk  of  no¬ 
thing  but  war.  The  king  is  very 
popular,  and  more  so  than  ever  he 
was.  Every  thing  is  well,  as  far 
as  relates  to  loyalty,  patriotism, 
and  devotion  to  the  common  cause: 
but  we  have  indeed  hard  times. 
The  poor  suffer  exceedingly  from 
privations  of  every  kind,  and  we 
have  daily  hundreds  of  emigrants 
from  Finland,  who  arrive  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition,  many  of 
them  being  nearly  naked.  I  heard 
to-day  that  the  English  have  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  poor  F  inlanders.  I 
remember  when  I  was  in  Germany, 
some  time  since,  how  much  good 
the  English  did  them— ^surely  the 
Swedes  have  not  forfeited  their 
friendship  and  esteem.  We  are  all 
astonished  at  the  Russian  general’s 
agreeing  to  the  armistice — -25,000 
Russians,  and  only  7000  Swedes; 
but  thanks  to  our  brave  general 
Adlerkreutz,  who  would  not  agree 
to  the  first  demands  made  by  the 
Russians,  though  he  was  in  a  most 
critical  situation. 

Murder. — East  Sunday  evening, 
about  eight  o’clock,  as  Mr.  Win. 
White,  a  respectable  farmer  of 
Iloo,  near  Upnor  in  Kent,  was 
sitting  in  his  parlour  reading,  a 
shot  was  fired  through  the  window, 
which  instantly  killed  him.  The 
alarm  was  given,  immediate  search 
was  made  after  the  perpetrator, 
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but  without  effect.  A  gun,  re¬ 
cently  discharged,  was  found  in  a 
ditch,  about  forty  roods  from  the 
house,  near  the  Medway;  from 
which  it  is  presumed  the  villain 
escaped  by  water.  The  deceased 
was  a  widowed,  and  bore  an  ex¬ 
cellent  character:  he  has  left  a 
family  of  eleven  children  to  lament 
his  loss.  The  most  deliberate  aim 
must  have  been  taken  by  the  per¬ 
petrator,  as  he  had  placed  a  hurdle 
before  the  window  to  rest  the  gun 
on.  The  elder  branches  of  the 
family  were  sitting  near  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  man,  and  his  eldest  daughter 
had  just  risen  to  reach  something 
from  an  adjoining  cupboard  when 
the  shot  was  fired,  which  entered 
the  back  part  of  his  head,  and 
came  out  under  his  right  eye.  The 
gun  is  an  old  musket  barrel  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  stock  by  a  nail  in  the 
breach,  hammered  down  double  in 
the  wood  ;  the  lock  will  not  stand 
at  whole  cock,  but  was  fastened 
back  by  a  piece  of  twine,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  cut  at  the 
time  of  firing,  as  it  appeared  in  that 
state  when  found. 

Horrid  Murder. — Plymouth ,  Dec. 
1 6. — Yesterday,  the  Parthian,  IB, 
capt.  BaJdeston,  was  ordered  to 
Corunna  with  dispatches,  and  while 
talking  to  the  purser  on  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck,  one  of  the  master’s  mates 
came  behind  him,  and  shot  him  with 
a  pistol  between  the  shoulders 
through  the  spinal  marrow'.  Capt. 
B.  exclaimed,  u  Oh,  Lord!  I  am 
killed,”  fell  on  the  deck,  and  ex¬ 
pired  instantly.  The  villain  was 
instantly  secured  in  irons  by  the 
ship’s  company,  who  were  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  tearing 
him  to  pieces,  so  much  was  capt. 
B.  beloved  by  his  ship’s  company. 
This  morning,  the  body  of  capt. 


B.  was  placed  in  a  shell,  ami 
brought  ashore  to  the  Royal  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  purpose  of  a  coroner’s 
inquest.  Minute-guns  were  fired 
from  the  Parthian  while  the  boat 
was  carrying  the  body  on  shore. 
She  sailed  directly  for  her  station. 
Captain  B.  was  about  22  years  of 
age,  a  gentlemanly  and  good  offi¬ 
cer,  and  is  much  lamented. 

So  many  irregularities  and  dis¬ 
turbances  have  recently  broke  out 
amongst  the  students  of  the  East- 
India  college,  near  Hertford,  as  to 
require  a  personal  investigation  of 
the  court  of  directors,  who  have  ia 
consequence  come  to  a  resolution  to 
expel  every  student  who  shall  com¬ 
mit  any  similar  offence:  amongst 
the  other  pranks  of  these  Oriental 
pupils,  that  of  sporting  over  the 
manors  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
and  destroying  their  game,  has  been 
a  principal  amusement ! 

The  place  of  collector  of  the 
customs,  now  become  extinct,  pro¬ 
duced  an  immense  income.  The 
late  earl  of  Liverpool,  we  believe, 
declined  telling  its  amount,  when 
an  enquiry  respecting  it  was  sent 
to  him  from  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons. 

22.  Friday,  the  remains  of  the 
earl  of  Liverpool  were  removed  in 
state  from  his  late  house  in  Hert- 
ford-street,  to  be  interred  in  the 
family  vault  at  Ilawkesbury,  in 
Gloucestershire. 

Provident al  Escapes. — A  melan¬ 
choly  event  occurred  on  Thursday 
at  Pimlico,  accompanied  with  very 
ext  rdinary  circumstances.  Mr. 
ML,  a  hair-dresser,  who  resided 
in  Ranelagh-streCt,  had,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  domestic  misfortune, 
sulfcred  mental  derangement;  but 
being  by  medical  aid  recovered,  he 
some  time  since  resumed  his  occu¬ 
pation. 
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pation.  That  morning  he  attended, 
as  usual,  to  dress  and  shave  several 
gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood, 
by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed. 
He  had  in  all  dressed  and  shaved 
nine  of  his  customers,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre.  Immediately  upon 
his  leaving  Mr*  Palmer,  he  returned 
home,  without  attending  to  any  of 
his  other  employers,  and  cut  his 
throat  with  one  of  his  razors.  The 
wound  was  so  deep  and  extensive, 
that  he  died  in  a  few  moments. 
The  gentlemen  w  ith  whom  he  had 
been,  all  observed  something  very 
singular  in  his  conduct,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  during  the  whole 
of  the  morning,  he  was  labouring 
under  the  terrible  malady  which 
induced  him  to  put  a  period  to  his 
existence.  Each  of  the  nine  has 
reason,  therefore,  to  be  thankful 
that  the  fatal  razor  was  not  applied 
to  his  neck  before  the  unfortunate 
maniac  raised  it  against  his  own. 

A  few  days  since,  the  following 
shocking  circumstance  occurred  in 
Sandgate,  in  Newcastle;. — A  young 
woman,  sleeping  with  an  infant 
child,  awoke  early  in  the  morning, 
and  missed  the  child  out  of  the  bed. 
On  searching  the  room,  she  found 
that  it  had  fallen  from  the  bed  into 
a  tub  of  water,  which  had  been  left 
near  it,  and  was  drowned.  The 
shrieks  of  the  young  woman,  on 
discovering  this  melancholy  event, 
alarmed  the  neighbours,  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  endeavouring  to  quiet  her 
perturbed  mind,  began  to  charge 
her  with  carelessness,  &c.  This, 
added  to  the  anticipated  reflections 
of  the  mother,  who  was  then  at 
Shields,  operated  so  strongly  on 
the  young  woman’s  feelings,  that 
she  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  in 
a  ht  of  phreazy,  precipitated  her- 
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self  into  the  river,  where  she  was 
drowned  before  any  assistance 
could  be  afforded. 

25.  Murder  of  Captain  Baldes- 
ton.~ On  Monday  last,  a  court- 
martial  was  held  on-board  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Salvador  del  Mundo,  in 
Hamoazc,  on  Mr.  Smith,  master’s 
mate  of  the  Parthian,  on  charges 
exhibited  against  him,  by  lieutenant 
Stevenson,  of  the  Parthian,  for  the 
murder  of  capt.  Baldeston,  on  the 
12th  inst. — President,  vice-admiral 
Sutton. 

The  court  having  heard  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  charge,  as 
well  as  what  the  prisoner  had  to 
offer  in  his  defence ;  and  having 
very  maturely  and  deliberately 
weighed  and  considered  the  same, 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  charge  had 
been  proved  against  the  prisoner; 
and  did,  in  consequence  thereof, 
adjudge  the  said  Mr.  James  Smith 
to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he 
is  dead,  at  the  yard-arm  of  such 
one  of  his  majesty’s  ships,  and  at 
such  time,  as  the  lords  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty  shall  di¬ 
rect.  The  trial  lasted  upwards  of 
four  hours,  during  the  whole  of 
which  the  prisoner  appeared  totally 
indifferent  to  his  fate. 

Picture  of  King  Joseph  Napo¬ 
leon  ,  as  drawn  in  the  French  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Barcelona .  —  The  French 
would  now  make  us  believe  that 
their  hero  Joseph  is  a  perfect 
Adonis,  endowed  with  every  grace, 
and  worthy  of  all  our  affection. 
It  may  be  so,  but  the  following 
picture,  which  they  have  drawn  of 
him  in  the  Barcelona  Journal,  is 
not  very  seducing  : — 

u  The  Diario  de  Manresa  has 
stated,  in  one  of  its  numbers,  that 
his  majesty  Joseph  I.  is  crooked, 
lame,  and  hump-backcd.  Doubt¬ 
less 
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less  neither  the  graces  of  the  body, 
nor  any  external  accomplishments, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  qualities 
which  render  princes  objects  of 
respect.  We  can  assert,  however, 
that  our  monarch  is  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  though  of  middle  stature  ; 
and  that  to  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  the  head  which  eminently 
distinguish  him,  he  joins  regularity 
of  features,  and  a  lively  and  agree¬ 
able  physiognomy.  For  the  rest, 
this  prince  is  known  throughout 
all  France,  and  a  great  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  will  soon  be  equally  well 
known  in  Spain.  In  the  meantime, 
enough  has  been  said  in  reply  to 
the  effrontery  and  falsehood  of  the 
Diariode  Mani'esa.’’ — The  Observer . 

This  singular  panegyric  shews 
that  the  Observer  thought  he  had 
reason  to  apologize  for  both  the 
inside  and  the  outside  of  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  great  Napoleon.  It  is 
said  that  this  journalist  is  a  wretched 
comic  poet,  whom  the  French  have 
employed  as  their  translator. 


BIRTHS  in  the  Year  1808. 

Jan.  4.  The  lady  of  sir  John 
Pigot,  bart.  of  a  son. 

5.  The,  lady  of  the  right  hon. 
Robert  Dundas,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  Lady  Elizabeth  Norman,  of  a 
son. 

Lady  Charles  Fitzroy,  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

18.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Tooke, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

20.  The  countess  of  Aboyne,  of 
a  son. 

30.  The  lady  of  Iloratio  Beevor, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

Feb.  1.  Lady  Mosley,  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

4.  Countess  Moira,  of  a  son 
aud  heir. 


6.  Hon.  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  of  a  son. 

12.  Lady  Stanley,  of  a  son. 

16.  Lady  Blacket,  of  a  son. 

23.  Viscountess  Morpeth,  of  a 
son. 

27.  Lady  Phillips,  of  a  son. 

28.  The  lady  of  sir  John  Hope, 
of  a  son. 

March  1.  Lady  Bagot,  of  a 
daughter. 

3.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  George 
Yilliers,  of  a  son. 

6.  Mrs.  Saunders,  of  two  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

8.  Lady  Jemima  Johnston  Hope, 
of  a  son. 

12.  Mrs.  Harper,  of  two  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

19.  The  lady  of  George  Polhill, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

28.  The  countess  of  Aberdeen, 
of  a  daughter. 

April  2.  Lady  Sinclair,  of  a  son. 

4.  Countess  of  Jersey,  of  a  sou 
and  heir. 

12.  The  lady  of  the  hon,  Mont¬ 
gomerie  Stewart,  of  a  son. 

17.  Countess  Talbot,  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

25.  Lady  Stanley,  of  a  son. 

The  lady  of  William  Cavendish, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

May  1.  The  wife  of  Isaac  Gold* 
smid,  esq.  of  a  son. 

10.  The  lady  of  captain  H.  M. 
Ommanney,  of  the  roya)  navy,  of  a 
daughter.  ) 

18.  Countess  Grey,  of  a  son. 

20.  The  lady  of  sir  William 
Walter  Yco,  of  a  son. 

21.  Th  ly  of  the  hon.  Richard 
Ryder,  olr  a  son. 

3 1 .  The  lady  of  Wilbraham  Egcr- 
ton,  of  a  son. 

June  3.  rhe  wife  of  Joseph 
Johnson,  of  three  daughters. 

In  Ilertford-street,  Mayfair,  the 
right  hon.  lady  Rous,  of  a  daughter. 

In 
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In  Montague  -  street,  Russel- 
square,  the  lady  of  sir  Henry  Fitz- 
hcrbert,  bart.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

14.  The  lady  of  Alexander  Adair, 
esq.  of  a  son  and  heir. 

18.  The  lady  of  John  Gurney, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

The  countess  of  Abingdon,  of  a 
son. 

28.  The  lady  of  lord  William 
Beauclerc,  of  a  son. 

July  3.  The  lady  of  sir  Frederic 
Eden,  of  a  son. 

4.  The  countess  of  Caithness,  of 
a  som 

9.  The  lady  of  colonel  Ham¬ 
mond,  of  a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  William  Domville, 
esq.  of  a  daughter. 

18.  Lady  Lambert,  of  a  son. 

The  lady  of  William  Tooke,  esq. 
of  a  daughter. 

22.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  and 
rev.  F.  Powys,  of  a  son. 

31.  Viscountess  Marsham,  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

August  6.  The  dutchess  of  New¬ 
castle,  of  a  son. 

10.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  colonel 
King,  of  a  son. 

18.  The  lady  of  John  Finch 
Simpson,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

20.  Viscountess  Anson,  of  two 
sons. 

The  lady  of  sir  Robert  Meade 
Witmot,  of  a  son. 

21.  The  countess  of  Bristol,  of  a 
son. 

24.  Lady  Petre,  of  a  daughter. 

25.  The  lady  of  lord  Francis 
Spencer,  of  a  daughter. 

28.  The  lady  of  H.  Thornton, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

Sept.  l.  The  lady  of  col.  Anson,  ^ 
M.  P.  of  a  son. 

2.  Lady  Kenyon,  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 


11.  Lady  Henry  Stuart,  of  a 
son. 

25.  Lady  William  Levison  Gow¬ 
er,  of  a  daughter. 

Oct.  4.  Lady  Kinnaird,  of  a 
daughter. 

5.  The  lady  of  sir  II.  Lushing- 
ton,  of  a  son. 

9.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  E.  Stew¬ 
art,  of  a  son. 

12.  Viscountess  Hinchinbroke, 
of  a  daughter. 

19.  The  lady  of  Francis  Grellet, 
esq.  of  twins. 

23.  Dutchess  of  Bedford,  of  a 
son. 

2 7.  The  lady  of  Thomas  Hope, 
esq.  of  a  son. 

31.  Viscountess  Duncan,  of  a 
daughter. 

Nov.  g.  Countess  of  Banbury, 
of  a  daughter. 

15.  The  lady  of  major  North- 
cote^  of  a  son. 

19.  The  lady  of  James  Goodere 
Sparrow,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

20.  The  lady  of  sir  Wm.  John¬ 
ston,  bart.  of  a  daughter. 

24.  The  lady  of  Benj.  Hobhouse, 
esq.  M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 

28.  Viscountess  Pollington,  of  a 
daughter. 

Dec.  7.  Lady  Mulgrave,  of  a 
son. 

8.  The  wife  of  Mr.  McCurne, 
Holborn,  of  three  children. 

10.  The  lady  of  Caleb  Whits- 
foord,  esq.  of  a  son. 

12.  The  lady  of  sir  Hector 
M‘Kenzie,  bart.  of  a  son. 

15.  The  lady  of  sir  James  Lake, 
bart  of  a  son. 

17.  Lady  Strong,  of  a  son. 

21.  Lady  Anne  Ashley  Cowper, 
of  a  son. 

26.  The  hon.  Mrs.  Winn,  of  a 
son. 

MARRIAGES 
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MARRIAGES  in  the  Tear  1808. 

Jan.  6.  The  emperor  of  Austria, 
to  the  princess  Maria  Beatrix. 

9.  A.  R.  Sutherland,  esq.  M.  P. 
to  miss  Mills. 

10.  By  special  licence,  the  right 
hon.  lord  Keith,  to  miss  Thrale, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 

.  esq. 

16.  The  rev.  William  French, 
late  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  miss  Blackburne,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Francis  B.  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  late  venerable  arch¬ 
deacon  B. 

At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury, 
Taylor  Combe,  esq.  of  the  British 
M  useum,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward 
Whitaker  Gray,  of  that  establish¬ 
ment. 

At  Mary-Ie-bone  church,  James 
Grant,  esq.  to  miss  Helen  Phila¬ 
delphia  Nixon,  daughter  of  the  late 
major-general  sir  Eccles  Nixon, 
knt. 

George  Sbee,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
sir  George  Shoe,  bart.  to  Jane,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Young, 
esq.  of  Harley  street,  Cavendish- 
square. 

20.  James  Banks,  esq.  to  miss 
Mary  Barnard. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Joshua  Sydney  Horton,  e-q.  captain 
of  H.  M.  S.  Princess  of  Orange,  to 
Mrs.  Whorwood,  widow  of  the  late 
H.  M.  W.  esq.  of  fleadiogton- 
IIousc,  Oxon. 

At  St.  George’s,  Bioomsbury, 
Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  K  ingston- 
upon- 1  hanies,  to  miss  Steinman, 
eldest  daughter  of  George  S.  esq. 
of  Woburn-place,  Russel-square. 

At  Beckenham,  by  special  li¬ 
cence,  John  Spalding,  esq.  of  Hill- 
street,  Berkley. square,  to  Mary- 


Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  T. 
Eden,  esq.  of  Wimbledon,  and  nieea 
to  lord  Auckland. 

Feb.  2.  William  Sturges  Bourne, 
esq.  M.  P.  to  miss  Anne  Bowles. 

Captain  Bathurst,  of  the  royal 
navy,  to  miss  Marianne  Wood,  of 
Manchester. street. 

9.  Joseph  Gurlt,  esq.  to  mis* 
Louisa  Brandram,  daughter  of  Sa. 
muel  B.  esq. 

Horace  Beckford,  esq.  to  miss 
Rigby. 

13.  Charles  Cockeril,  esq.  to  the 
hon.  Harriet  Rushout. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Newington,  Ro¬ 
bert  Fillingham,  esq.  of  Guilford- 
street,  to  miss  Burne,  daughter  of 
Thomas  B.  esq.  of  Walworth. 

At  St.  George’s  the  Martyr, 
Queen-square,  Joseph  Leacock,  esq. 
of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  to  miss 
Catherine  Bennet  Rashleigh,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thomas  R.  esq.  of  Black- 
heath. 

20.  Henry  Hoare,  esq.  to  miss 
Deering. 

March  3.  Captain  Coffin,  to  miss 
Larkins. 

12.  John  Lewis  Mullet,  to  miss 
Baring. 

13.  N.  E.  Garrick,  esq.  to  miss 
Blunt. 

15.  James  Amos,  esq.  to  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  relict  of  Henry  Crichley 
Mitchell,  esq.  of  Teignmouth-house, 
Devon. 

P.  Pestel,  esq.  of  Hornsey,  to 
Mrs.  Godfrey,  widow  of  John  G, 
esq. 

At  Wanstead,  the  rev.  H.  H. 
Parker,  esq.  to  miss  Knowles. 

19.  Captain  Sullivan,  to  miss 
Henrietta  James. 

23.  Col.  Dorien,  to  miss  Le 
Clerc. 

30.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  to  lady 
Susan  Strangeways. 


April 
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April  6.  Admiral  EdwyO‘Brien, 
to  Mrs.  Bradby. 

7.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ackland, 
to  miss  Hoare. 

At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury, 
Mathews  Corsellis,  esq.  to  miss 
Utterson,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  John  U.  esq.  of  Marweil-hail, 
Hants. 

10.  General  Campbell,  to  Mrs. 
Knox. 

11.  II.  J.  Shepherd,  esq.  to  lady 
Mary  Primrose. 

At  Chelsea,  George  Kindersley, 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  esq.  to  miss 
Adams,  eldest  daughter  of  John  A. 
late  of  Petcrwell,  in  the  county  of 
Cardigan,  esq. 

18.  Davies  Giddy,  esq.  M.  P. 
to  miss  M.  A.  Gilbert. 

22.  William  Symonds,  esq.  to 
miss  Elizabeth  Luscombe. 

25.  C.  W.  Taylor,  esq.  M.  P.  to 
miss  Charlotte  Thomson. 

May  1.  C.  J.  Reshall,  esq.  to 
miss  Martin. 

3.  Sir  Nelson  Ryecroft,  to  miss 
Margaret  Mandeville. 

4.  The  right  hon.  Regiuald  Pole 
Carew,  to  the  hon.  lady  Caroline 
Lyttleton. 

At  Kensington,  J.  Sykes,  jun. 
esq.  of  Arundel-street,  Strand,  to 
Maria  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  rev.  T.  A.  Abdy,  of  Thoy- 
don  Garnon,  Essex. 

At  Walthamstow,  J.  F.  Timms, 
esq.  late  commander  of  the  Royal 
George  East-Indiamau,  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  eldest  daughter  of  R.  An¬ 
derson,  esq. 

14.  Sir  Thos.  Duckworth,  K.B. 
to  miss  S.  C.  Buller. 

20.  Lord  viscount  Primrose,  to 
Harriet,  second  daughter  of  the 
hon.  Bartholomew  Bouverie. 

20.  J.  E.  Wilmot,  esq.  to  Eliza¬ 


beth  Emma,  4th  daughter  of  Dr. 
Parry,  Bath. 

23.  The  hon.  E.  S.  Cowper,  M.P. 
to  miss  Catherine  Philips. 

28.  Captain  Murray,  to  lady 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Athol. 

June  1.  The  hon.  John  George 
Dalrymple,  to  miss  Manners,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  lady  Louisa  Manners,  and 
sister  to  the  dutchess  of  St.  Al¬ 
bans. 

7.  Stafford  O’Brien,  esq.  to  Em¬ 
ma,  second  daughter  ©f  G.  N. 
Noel,  esq. 

14.  N.  W.  Ridley  Colborne,  esq. 
to  miss  Steele. 

18.  Edward  Hartopp,  jun.  esq. 
to  Anna  Eleonora,  eldest  daughter 
of  sir  Bourchier  Wray,  hart. 

19.  James  Moncrief,  esq.  to  miss 
Robertson. 

23.  Lord  Arthur  Somerset,  to 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  viscount  Falmouth. 

29.  Geo.  Harris,  esq.  to  Chris- 
tabeil,  only  daughter  of  admiral 
Chambers. 

July  7.  Lord  J^outh,  to  the  el¬ 
dest  daughter  of  lord  Dunsany. 

At  the  Tower-chapel,  the  rev. 
T.  C.  Wilkinson,  rector  of  All 
Saints,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  to 
miss  Eliza  Porret,  second  daughter 
of  Robert  P.  esq.  of  the  Ordnance 

office. 

14.  Lieutenant-Col.  Ilanmer,  to 
miss  Bucknall. 

19.  Wm.  Macdonald,  esq.  to 
miss  Miller. 

25.  At  the  earl  of  Beverley’s 
house,  Portman-square,  Mortimer 
Drummond,  esq.  to  lady  Emily 
Percy,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
above  nobleman. 

36.  James  Coulthurst,  esq.  to 
miss  Warren. 

August 
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August  4.  Sir  Mordawnt  Martin, 
bart.  to  Mrs.  North. 

8.  At  Harrington  House,  the 
marquis  of  Tavistock,  eldest  son 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  to  lady 
Anna  Maria  Stanhope,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  earl  of  Harrington. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
sir  Charles  Mcyrick  Burrel,  hart, 
to  the  hon.  miss  Windham,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Egremont. 

10.  Robert  Smith,  esq.  to  miss 
Emma  Smith. 

14.  - Forrest,  esq.  of  Bin- 

field,  Berks,  to  miss  Lowther,  el¬ 
dest  daughter  of  colonel  Lowther, 
M.  P.  for  Westmorland. 

15.  Sir  John  Gore,  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  admiral  Montague, 
commander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth. 

At  Mary-le-Bonne  church,  the 
rev.  Blackley  Cooper,  of  Yetmin- 
ster,  Dorset,  to  miss  Bacon. 

At  Battersea,  William  Saunders, 
esq.  of  Battersea  Rice,  to  Maria, 
eldest  daughter  of  S.  ltolleston, 
esq.  of  Arlington. street. 

25.  Sir  William  George  Parker, 
bart.  to  miss  Still. 

2y.  Philip  John  Ducarel,  esq.  to 
Lucy,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Crossman. 

Sept#  i.  Thomas  Fenton,  esq. 
to  miss  Ann  Spode. 

5.  J.  H.  Holder,  esq.  to  miss 
Elizabeth  Hewitt. 

At  Chelsea,  William  Chambers, 
esq.  of  Aylsham,  Norfolk,  to  miss 
R.  Thompson,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Wm.  T.  of  Northwold,  in  the 
same  county. 

At  St.  Martin’s,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Williams,  of  Fleet-street,  to  miss 
Catherine  Beaumont,  daughter  of 
William  B.  esq.  of  Bishops  Stort- 
ford,  Herts. — And,  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  Mr.  Edward  Be- 
van  1  homas,  of  Basinghali-street, 
Vol.  L. 


to  miss  Martha  Beaumont,  second 
daughter  of  the  above  gentleman. 

At  Islington,  James  Edward 
Pownal,  esq.  to  miss  Gage,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  captain  G.  of  the  West  Lon¬ 
don  militia. 

12.  Itev.  Sam.  Serral,  to  miss 
Harriet  Digby. 

21.  Lord  Charles  Bentinck,  to 
miss  Seymour. 

27.  George  Low,  esq.  to  miss 

Still. 

Oct.  3.  Wm.  A'Court,  esq.  to 
Maria,  second  daughter  of  lady 
Bridget  Bouverie. 

At  St.  Pancras,  Thomas  Swale, 
esq.  of  Barton  Lodge,  Suffolk,  to 
Mrs.  Sharpe,  widow  of  GeorgeS. 
esq.  of  the  Views,  Huntingdonshire, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  sir  Giles 
Payne,  bart;  of  Tempsford-Hall. 

10.  Mr.  Thompson,  to  miss  F. 
L.  Stodart. 

14.  Hon.  Robert  Curzon,  to  miss 
Bishopp. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
major  Alexander  Morison,  of  the 
East-India  Company’s  service,  to 
miss  Jane  Carnell,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  C.  esq.  of  Sevenoaks. 

17.  Major  Smith,  to  miss  Eliza 
Coles. 

At  St.  James’s  church,  J.  Dray¬ 
ton,  esq.  of  Cheltenham,  banker,  to 
miss  Wells  of  that  place, 

E.  Marjoribanks,  esq.  to  miss 
Georgina  Latour,  third  daughter 
of  the  late  Francis  L.  esq.  of  Ma¬ 
dras. 

27.  Capt.  Hopkins,  to  miss 
Chamberlaine. 

Nov.  8.  The  hon.  Fitzroy  Stan¬ 
hope,  to  miss  Caroline  Wyndham. 

At  Ealing,  captain  J.  H.  Godby, 
R.  N.  to  miss  Bell,  of  New  Grove- 
House. 

At  Hampton  Court,  Geo.  Ver¬ 
non,  esq,  of  Clontarf  Castle,  county 
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of  Dublin,  to  Henrietta,  youngest 
daughter  of  Wilson  Bradyll,  esq. 
of  Coltishead  Priory,  Lancashire. 

15.  Mr.  Francis  Wakefield,  to 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield. 

■22.  Lord  George  Beresford,  to 
miss  Harriet  Schulz. 

Sir  George  Bowyer,  bart.  to  miss 
Douglas. 

24.  Launcelot  Rollaston,  esq.  to 
the  only  daughter  of  sir  George 
Chetwynds. 

30.  Richard  Sharpe,  esq.  to  Mrs. 
Sherwin. 

December  1.  Richard  Priestley, 
esq.  to  miss  Elizabeth  Paley. 

John  Fearn,  esq.  of  Sloane- 
street,  to  Harriet,  second-  daughter 
of  Philip  William  Thomas,  esq.  of 
Highhury-grove. 

7.  Joshua  Hobson,  esq.  to  miss 
Jane  Pulsford. 

At  St.  Catherine’s,  Coleman* 
street,  Benjamin  Bushel,  esq.  of 
Clive  house,  Kent,  to  miss  Tomlin, 
of  Fenchurch-street.  4 

At  Clapham,  Mr.  L.  G.  Iveir, 
of  Bridge-street,  to  miss  Bellamy, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  B.  esq.  of 
the  house  of  commons. 

10.  Wm.  F.  Bonnel,  esq.  to 
miss  Anna  Collins. 

26.  The  prince  de  Condc,  to  the 
princess  dowager  de  Monaco. 


DEATHS  in  the  Year  1808. 

Died  at  Worcester,  after  passing 
the  summer  at  Malvern  Wells,  John 
Francis  Puller  Hippisley  Coxe, 
youngest  son  of  James  Puller,  esq. 
And  nephew  to  Henry  Hippisley 
Coxe,  esq.  of  Stone- Easton,  county 
of  Somerset,  late  M.P.  for  that 
county. 


January  1.  Captain  Lydiard,  of 
the  Ausoa  frigate,  which  was 
wrecked. 

3.  In  Lower  Brook-street,  John 
Leland,  esq.  M.P.  for  the  borough 
of  Stamford,  in  Linco!tishire,#a  ge¬ 
neral  in  the  army,  colonel  of  the 
64th  regiment  of  foot,  and  lieute¬ 
nant-governor  of  Cork.  He  was 
bred  in  the  army,  and  came  into 
parliament  in  the  year  1796.  His 
promotions  were,  colonel,  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1/80;  major-general,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1787;  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral,  April  29,  1802;  and  colonel 
of  the  64th  regiment,  June  26, 

179Q. 

4.  Edward  Horne,  esq. 

8.  Lord  Alexander  Gordon. 

10.  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter. 

13.  The  hon.  Margaret  Stuart 
Wortley  Mackenzie. 

15.  Hon.  Charles  Lewis  Mor- 
daunL 

16.  At  Warne’s  Hotel,  Conduit- 
street,  Hanover-square,  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  Horatio,  lord  vis¬ 
count  Trafalgar,  only  son  of  earl 
Nelson,  and  nephew  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  admiral  lord  Nelson.  He  was  a 
most  amiable  and  promising  youth, 
and  by  his  death,  the  national  ho¬ 
nours  and  estate  of  Nelson  will, 
on  the  decease  of  the  present  earl, 
pass  from  the  male  to  the  female 
line  through  Mrs.  Bolton,  the  gal¬ 
lant  conqueror’s  sister,  who  has 
three  sons  and  as  many  daughters, 
and  whose  son  Thomas  is  the  next 
in  remainder.  His  lordship  died 
on  the  1 6th  of  January;  and  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month,  his  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  attended  by  Mr.  Bol¬ 
ton,  his  uncle,  as  chief  mourner, 
Mr.  Alexander  Davidson,  and  Mr. 
Hazlcwood,  who  were  in  the  first 
coach ;  the  domestics  of  the  de- 
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ceased  in  the  second  ;  and  the  car¬ 
riages  of  earl  Nelson,, Mr.  David¬ 
son,  and  Mr.  flazlewood  followed. 
The  procession  having  arrived  at 
St.  Paul’s,  the  body  was  taken  into 
the  choir,  and  the  funeral  service 
performed  by  the  bishop  of  Ches¬ 
ter.  The  body  was  deposited  in 
the  vault,  near  the  remains  of  his 
ever-to-be-lamented  uncle,  thebrave 
and  gallant  Nelson. 

23.  Mr.  Robert  Freebairn,  an 
eminent  painter. 

29.  At  his  house  in  town,  the 
right  hon.  Henry  viscount  lord 
Gage,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
who  succeeded  to  the  family  title 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1/91, 
when  the  English  barony  of  Gage 
became  extinct.  He  married,  in 
1789,  miss  Skinner,  daughter  of 
the  late  general,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  The  title  arid 
estate  devolve  on  the  eldest  son, 
Henry,  just  come  of  age. 

30.  Leonard  More,  e?q. 

Rev.  Robert  Wharton. 

February  1.  At  his  lordship’s 

house,  in  Lower  Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-square,  the  right  hon. 
Charlotte  Maria,  countess  of  Eus- 
ton,  wife  of  the  earl  of  Euston, 
eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Grafton. 
Her  ladyship  was  the  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James,  second  earl  W aide- 
grave,  by  Maria,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  sir  Edward  Walpole, 
K.B.-and  afterwards  duchess  of 
Gloucester.  She  was  born  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  1761,  and  married  the  earl 
of  Euston,  November  lb',  1784, 
by  whom  she  had  issue,  six  sons 
and  four  daughters,  several  of 
whom  survive  her.  Lady  Euston 
was  ^an  example  of  every  thing 
amiable  in  woman,  and  the  death 
of  her  mother  the  duchess  of  Glou¬ 


cester,  a  few  months  ago,  is  said 
to  have  affected  her  health  consi¬ 
derably. 

Lately  at  Linlithgow,  Scotland, 
Norval  Smith,  driver  on  the  Stir¬ 
ling  road  lor  fifteen  years ;  an  in¬ 
stance  too  rare  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  carefulness  and 
Sobriety,  he  left  property  and  mo¬ 
ney  fo  the  amount  of  1500b 

At  Rinfauns,  near  Perth,  Scot¬ 
land,  in  his  87 th  year,  Andrew 
Hall,  sexton  of  that  parish.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  year 
17-42;  and  it  is  probably  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  unequalled  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
that  his  grandfather,  his  father,  and 
himself,  held  that  office  for  the  long 
space  of  150  years.  It  is  supposed 
his  youngest  son,  who  is  68  years 
of  age,  will  succeed  to  the  office  of 
sexton. 

5.  James  White,  aged  107. 

10.  The  marquis  of  Thomond, 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  Gros- 
venor-square. 

12.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennet,  author 
of  many  excellent  novels. 

15.  John  Coltman,  esq, 

20.  Gerard  lord  Lake. 

21.  George  Hill,  the  king’s  most 
antient  serjeant. 

29.  The  rev.  Dr.  Barnet. 

At  Gordon’s  Hotel,  after  a  few 
days’  illness,  colonel  William  FuL 
larton,  of  Fullarton,  deeply  la¬ 
mented  by  his  numerous  relatives 
and  friends,  as  an  irreparable  loss. 
He  was  much  distinguished  for  all 
the  social  virtues,  brilliant  talents, 
and  most  accomplished  mind;  and 
his  death  must  be  regretted  by 
every  friend  to  his  country,  to  jus¬ 
tice,  and  to  humanity.  He  was 
buried  at  lsleworth,  his  remains 
being  drawn  in  a  hearse  and  six, 
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preceded  by  numerous  horsemen, 
and  followed  by  six  mourning 
coaches  and  four,  with  about  25 
private  carriages. 

In  Lower  Grosvenor  -  street, 
aged  85,  the  right  hon.  James 
Peachey,  baron  Selsey,  of  Selsey, 
in  Sussex,  a  baronet,  and  F.R.S. 
He  was  born  March  8,  1723,  and 
married,  August  19,  1?47?  lady 
Georgiana  Carolina,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry,  first  carl  of  Delo- 
raine.  He  succeeded  his  brother, 
the  late  sir  John  Peachey,  bart.  in 
the  baronetcy,  July  3,  176*5,  and 
Was  elected  in  two  parliaments, 
representative  for  Scaford,  in  Sus¬ 
sex.  In  1751  he  was  appointed 
groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to  his 
present  majesty  when  prince  of 
Wales,  and,  in  1/92,  succeeded  the 
earl  of  Cardigan  in  the  office  of 
master  of  the  robes  to  the  king, 
■which  his  lordship  held  at  the  time 
of  his  d  ecease.  His  majesty  was 
pleased  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1/94,  by 
the  title  of  baron  Selsey,  of  Selsey, 
in  Sussex.  He  is  succeeded  in  his 
title  and  estates  by  his  eldest  son 
John,  now  lord  Selsey,  born  March 
16,  1749,  who  is  married  to  Hes¬ 
ter  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George 
Jennings,  esq.  of  Newsell,  Herts, 
by  whom  he  has  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

In  his  50th  year,  the  right 
hon.  George  -Evelyn  Boscawen, 
viscount  Falmouth,  captain  of  the 
band  of  gentleman  pensioners:  his 
lordship  was  a  son  of  the  brave 
admiral  Boscawen,  succeeded  his 
uncle  in  February  1782;  married 
Miss  Crewe,  only  daughter  of  John 
Crewe,  esq.  who  died  in  1793, 
leaving  two  sons  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters ;  the  eldest  son,  Edward,  now 


viscount  Falmouth,  will  be  21  years 
old  in  May  next. 

At  his  house  in  Airshire,  the  earl 
of  Craufurd  and  Lindsey. 

On-board  a  brig,  off  Bide¬ 
ford,  Devon,  on  his  voyage  to 
Greenock,  the  rev.  George  Hay 
Drummond,  M.A.  prebendary  of 
York,  son  of  the  late  archbishop 
of  York,  and  uncle  to  the  present 
earl  of  Kinnoul.  His  portfolio, 
with  several  letters,  and  360  beau¬ 
tiful  drawings  of  the  various  places 
he  had  visited,  were  washed  on 
shore.  He  was  of  Christ-Church, 
Oxford;  A.M.  1783;  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  several  sermons. 

March  l.  At  the  house  of  his 
grandfather,  the  duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  in  Whitehall,  in  the  11th 
year  of  his  age,  lord  Scott,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Dalkeith.  This  pro¬ 
mising  young  nobleman  sickened 
with  the  measles  at  Eton  school,  of 
which  disease  be  died. 

5.  The  lady  of  sir  Henry  Martin. 

At  E!ie  House,  Fifeshire,  sir 

Philip  Anstruther,  bart.  ;  he  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by 
the  right  hon.  sir  John  Anstru¬ 
ther,  bart.  late  chief  justice  of 
Bengal. 

In  Kelso,  Thomas  Barstow,  esq. 
his  majesty’s  falconer  for  Scot¬ 
land,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Tho¬ 
mas  B.  esq.  town-clerk  of  Leeds. 

6.  In  Park-lane,  George  Darner; 
earl  of  Dorchester,  viscount  and 
baron  Milton,  of  Mil  ton -abbey,  in 
Dorsetshire,  also  baron  Milton,  of 
Shronc-hill,  in  Ireland,  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Dorsetshire,  aged  62. 
His  lordship  was  never  married ; 
his  only  sister,  lady  Caroline  Da¬ 
rner,  always  resided  with  him.  II is 
disorder  was  the  gout,  with  which 
he  had  been  afilicted  many  years. 


CHRO 

This  nobleman  was  a  great  favourite 
with  their  majesties,  who  always 
honoured  him  with  a  visit  during 
their  residence  at  Weymouth.  lie 
is  supposed  to  have  died  rich,  and 
is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  es¬ 
tates  by  his  only  brother,  the  hon. 
Lionel  Darner,  now  carl  of  Dor¬ 
chester. 

10.  William  Siddons,  esq.  the 
husband  of  Mrs>  Siddons.  Though 
he  had  been  for  some  time  infirm, 
his  death  was  rather  sudden,  as  he 
passed  the  preceding  evening  with 
a  party  of  friends,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  good  health.  Mr.  Siddons 
was  an  estimable  man  in  private 
life,  distinguished  for  his  probity 
and  an  exact  performance  of  all  his 
duties.  He  had  a  correct  taste  for 
literature,  and  a  ready  turn  for 
poetry,  which  appeared  in  many 
loyal  and  patriotic  songs,  to  which, 
however,  he  was  too  modest  to  put 
his  name. 

At  Clifton,  the  countess-dow¬ 
ager  of  Fingal.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Woolascot,  esq.  of  Wooivcr- 
ton,  Berkshire,  and  mother  to  the 
earl  of  Fingal  and  lady  Teresa 
Dease.  Her  ladyship  vras  one  of 
the  mildest,  gentlest,  and  most  ami¬ 
able  of  her  sex. 

At  her  house  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  aged  82,  Mrs.  A  Hanson, 
of  Studley,  Yorkshire,  widow  of 
Charles  Allauson,  esq.  of  Bramham 
Biggin,  and  the  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  VV.  Aislabie, 
esq.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
Iter  character  was  deservedly  held 
by  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  life, 
is  far  above  panegyric;  her  bene¬ 
volence  and  liberality  to  the  public 
in  general,  to  the  tenants,  and  poor 
in  particular,  w-as  unbounded  ;  and 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  her, 
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society  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments. 

12.  George  Gregory,  D.  D. 
F.S.A. 

14.  Rev.  Philip  Du  Val,  D.D. 

F.R.  and  A.S.S. 

17.  Sophia-Anne,  the  lady  of 
sir  Wra.  Pole. 

At  her  cottage,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  lady  Bridget  Tollemache, 
sister  to  the  eari  of  Dysart. 

iq.  In  Portmau-square,  at  her 
son’s  house,  Jane,  countess-dowa¬ 
ger  of  Dundonald.  She  was  the 
mother  of  twelve  sons  asd  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  among  her  descendants, 
she  has  an  admiral  and  five  captains 
in  his  majesty’s  navy. 

20.  W.  Jones,  of  the  hydropho¬ 
bia. 

Lady  Morgan. 

25.  In  her  10 1st  year,  Mrs.  Ca¬ 
therine  Stocks. 

26.  At  Bath,  sir  Nigel  Bowyer 
Gresley,  bart.  of  Drakelow,  in  the 
county  of  Derby;  whose  title  with 
the  estates  devolved  upon  his  eldest 
son  Roger,  so  named  from  his  an¬ 
cestor  Roger  de  Toeni,  standard- 
bearer  of  Normandy,  at  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  wras 
descended  from  Malahulclus,  uncle 
to  the  famous  Rolla,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

At  her  house  on  the  canal,  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  aged  $3  years,  Mrs.  Col¬ 
lins,  mother  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Collins, 
late  printer  of  the  Salisbury  paper. 

30.  At  a  very  advanced  age,  sir 
Henry  Grey,  bart.  elder  brother  to 
the  late  earl  Grey,  and  uncle  to 
the  present,  who  is  his  heir.  lie 
never  was  married ;  and  by  his 
death,  earl  Grey  comes  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  estates  to  the  amount  of 
37,000/.  per  annum,  besides  a  for¬ 
tune  for  each  of  his  younger  child¬ 
ren. 

K  3  31.  At 
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31.  At  Newcastle,  in  his  85th 
year,  Robert  Roddam,  esq.  senior 
admiral  of  the  red,  brother  to  the 
late  Edward  Roddam,  of  Roddam, 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
esq.  and  third  son  of  Edward  Rod¬ 
dam,  of  Roddam  and  Little  Hough¬ 
ton,  esq.  by  Jane,  daughter  of 
Robert  Shelly,  esq.  merchant,  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

April  1.  The  rev.  W.  Wood, 
F.L.S. 

4.  Lady  Charlotte  Murray. 

7.  Peter  Rainier,  admiral  of  the 
blue. 

11.  Dowager  countess  Moira. 
This  lady  was  uncommonly  gifted  ! 
great  powers  of  memory,  great 
quickness  of  intellect,  and  a  pecu¬ 
liar  easy,  yet  splendid  elocution, 
with  which  she  adorned  whatever 
subject  she  touched  upon,  whether 
the  mere  passing  events  of  the  day, 
the  various  topics  of  literature,  or 
those  useful  arts  by  which  the  com¬ 
munity  is  benefited,  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  nation  enlarged.  Her 
acquaintance  with  such  branches 
of  knowledge  was  by  no 'means 
limited  or  superficial ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  some  learned  societies  have 
borne  respectful  testimony  to  her 
acquirements  in  this  particular,  and 
tlje  real  utility  which  flowed  from 
the  productions  of  her  active  and 
discerning  genius.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  late  earl  of  Moira  in 
February,  1752;  and  resided  in 
Dublin,  or  the  north  of  Ireland 
(with  the  exception  of  one  year’s 
absence  in  France),  for  more  than 
half  a  century!  for  the  long  period 
of  fifty-six  years.  Let  those  who 
remember  what  Moira  house  was 
in  the  earlier  days  of  that  period, 
when  she  led,  arid  reflected  a  grace 
upon  every  beneficial  fashion;  when 
she  cultivated  the  fine  arts;  when 


she  rendered  her  house  the  favour¬ 
ite  spot  where  every  person  of  ge¬ 
nius  or  talents  in  Dublin,  or  w  ho 
visited  Dublin,  loved  most  to  resort 
to  ;  let  such  persons  say,  whether 
Moira  house,  and  its  illustrious 
lady,  as  well  as  its  truly  noble  and 
beneficent  lord,  deserve  not  every 
panegyric  which  gratitude  can  be* 
stow.  She  was  the  last  in  a  direct 
line  of  the  great  name  of  Hastings 
— the  last ! !  a  word  when  so  ap¬ 
plied,  every  liberal  nature  will 
dwell  upon  with  melancholy  sen¬ 
sations,  even  to  enthusiasm — such 
are  perhaps  the  universal  feelings 
of  mankind  in  favour  of  exalted 
birth,  which  a  vain-glorious  philoso¬ 
phy  never  can  eradicate,  that  when 
a  race  of  nobility,  distinguished  by 
the  length  of  years  during  which 
they  wore  their  honours  uninter¬ 
rupted,  is  finally  terminated  ;  the 
extinction  of  such  a  family  is  re¬ 
garded,  not  without  a  generous 
sympathy;  but  when  theMomb 
closes  on  .a  noble  matron,  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  a  great  house,  with 
whose  history  the  best,  and  per¬ 
haps  most  inspiring  images  of  our 
earliest  days  are  associated,  and 
herself  not  inferior  to  any  in  that 
history,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  even 
for  a  stranger,  not  to  hang  over 
such  a  tomb,  without  every  emo¬ 
tion  of  sorrow,  of  regret,  and  of 
veneration.  Such  sentiments  may 
ill  accord  with  a  frivolous,  and  in 
some  respects,  a  selfish  age.  Be  it 
so — yet  this  age,  even  under  the 
influence  of  a  more  than  iron  war, 
and  much  bigotry,  has  not  lost  “  all 
its  original  brightness,”  but  retains 
much  of  its  good  old  virtues  undi- 
minished.  It  possesses  domestic 
charity  at  least;  arid  those  who 
know  how  to  appreciate  charity, 
will  learn  to  venerate  the  memory 
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of  the  countess  of  Moira,  for  in 
truth  she  may  be  said  to  have  been 
charity  itself.  She  had  a  strong 
resemblance,  in  many  respects,  to 
her  ancestors:  a  lofty  spirit,  mag¬ 
nificence  of  disposition,  untired 
hospitality — altogether,  she  was  a 
lady  of  other  times  ;  and  when  she 
mingled  with  society  more  than  her 
increased  infirmities  would  of  late 
years  allow,  few  persons  ever  be¬ 
held  her  without  something  of  more 
heroic  days  passing  in  indistinct, 
yet  splendid  array,  before  the  ima¬ 
gination.  In  the  reception  of  per¬ 
sons  df  the  first  distinction  at  her 
house,  there  was  an  air,  a  dignity, 
will  hardly  be  equalled,  and  never 
can  be  surpassed.  But  the  noble 
manner,  the  imposing  ceremonial 
of  life,  leave  but  slight  vestiges  for 
remembrance,  compared  to  those 
intrinsic  and  domestic  virtues  which 
give  to  the  female  sex  their  truest 
ornament.  In  all  the  private  re¬ 
lations  of  life,  she  was,  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  valuable !  Her  maternal  du¬ 
ties  she  fulfilled  with  the  enlight- 
ened  spirit,  and  more,  perhaps, 
than  the  sensibility  of  a  Cornelia. 
They  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
unceasing  assiduities,  the  soothing 
tenderness,  the  sweet  and  pious 
and  filial  regards  which  accompa¬ 
nied  her  to  her  last  hour — but  sor¬ 
row  is  sacred,  and  the  writer  for¬ 
bears.  He  can  only  add,  that  this 
imperfect  tribute  is  the  product  of 
an  hasty,  an  anxious  moment,  the 
effusion  of  gratitude,  resting  indeed 
upon  the  basis  of  truth,  but  no 
exact  delineation  of  lady  Moira’s 
N  character.  The  style  is  warm,  for 
jt  flows  from  the  heart;  and  who 
that  Knew  her,  could  write  of  lady 
Moira  in  a  style  which  was  inert 
and  grovelling?  Ireland  will  long 
have  cause  to  regret  her— she  cul¬ 


tivated  its  best  interests— to  the 
gentry,  she  displayed  an  example  of 
attachment  to  the  country,  which 
they  might  have  well  imitated — to 
the  peasantry  of  all  descriptions, 
she  was  a  guardian  friend — to 
every  illiberal,  party-distinction, 
whether  arising  from  a  false  zeal 
for  the  state  or  religion,  she  was  an 
unprejudiced,  enlighteued  oppo¬ 
nent.  From  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  character  it  is  indeed  not 
easy  to  withdraw.  She  survived 
her  husband  nearly  fifteen  years. 
She  was  daughter  to  Theophilus, 
and  sister  to  Francis,  late  earls  of 
Huntingdon.  Her  mother  was  the 
lady  Selina  Shirley,  daughter  of 
carl  Ferrers. 

15.  In  Charles-street,  St.  James’s- 
square,  James  Pauli,  esq.  the  well- 
known  candidate  for  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  Westminster.  lie  was 
found  by  his  servants  in  bed,  with 
his  head  nearly  severed  from  his 
body,  and  three  small  cuts  in  one  of 
his  arms.  Near  him  lay  a  razor  and 
a  surgeon’s  lancet.  At  the  inquest 
held  on  his  body,  it  appeared  in 
evidence,  that  Mr.  Pauli  came  home 
at  live  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  perpetrated 
the  fatal  deed,  and  retired  to  bed. 
The  maid-servant  went  up  at  ten 
o’clock  to  light  the  bed-room  tire, 
when  he  desired  her  to  tell  his  man 
not  to  disturb  him  until  he  rang 
the  bell,  which  she  accordingly  did. 
She  went  up  again  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  tried 
the  outward  room  door;  it  was 
locked,  and  she  was  desired  by  Mr. 
Pauli,  in  a  faint  voice,  not  to  come 
in  yet.  She  went  up  again  at 
half. past  five,  and  fancied  that  she 
heard  her  master  groan.  She  then 
called  the  butler,  who  went  in  with 
her,  and  they  found  Mr.  Pauli  in 
K  4  tfi® 
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the  situation  described.  From  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses,  and 
other  circumstances  which  have 
transpired,  it  should  seem,  that  in 
consequence  of  a  variety  of  un¬ 
toward  circumstances,  and  the  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain  occasioned  by  the 
wound  he  received  in  his  duel  with 
sir  Francis  Burdett,  which  was  not 
healed  to  the  last,  that  Mr.  Pauli’s 
intellects  had  undergone  a  most 
material  change,  and  that  his  de¬ 
rangement  was  so  marked  in  the 
strangeness  of  his  conduct,  as  to 
be  visible  to  all  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  He  had  been  at  a 
gambling-house  the  last  night  of 
his  life,  where  it  is  said  he  added 
to  his  embarrassment  by  loss  at 
play.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
his  first  design  was,  by  opening 
a  vein,  to  bleed  to  death,  but  that, 
urged  by  the  importunities  of  his 
servants,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
razor,  with  which  he  perpetrated 
the  fatal  deed. 

At  Roehampton,  suddenly,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  Benjamin  Gold- 
smid,  esq.  senior  partner  of  the 
well  known  and  highly  respect¬ 
ed  firm  of  B.  and  A.  Goldsmid, 
many  years  brokers  to  the  English 
government,  contractors  for  loans 
of  unparalleled  magnitude,  and 
partners  in  a  house  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  in  Europe.  Mr.  G. 
was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  was  as  much  celebrated  for  his 
benevolence  and  munificence  as  for 
his  immense  wealth. 

20.  The  dowager  lady  F rank- 
land. 

24.  Mrs.  Foss,  wife  of  E.  S. 
I'oss,  esq. 

At  Kensington,  John  Bulley,  esq. 
formerly  writing-master  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of  York, 
aged  82. 
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At  Edgware,  the  rev.  John  De 
Veil,  rector  of  Aldenham,  Herts, 
and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

At  Bush  hill,  Edmonton,  Robert 
Kelham,  esq.  the  oldest  member 
of  the  two  societies  of  Lincoln’s- 
inn,  and  Staples-inn,  aged  90. 

In  the  53d  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs.  Martha  Gill,  wife  of  Mr. 
George  G.  of  Camberwell,  Surry. 
She  was  in  the  act  of  making  tea, 
and  apparently  in  good  health, 
when  suddenly  her  head  fell  for¬ 
ward  ;  her  brother,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent,  caught  her  in  his  arms  ;  but 
she  expired  instantly  without  a 
sigh  or  a  groan.  She  was  a  most 
cheerful  and  affectionate  woman, 
and  has  left  a  husband  with  five 
children,  to  lament  her  loss. 

May  l.  Allan,  second  son  of  the 
earl  of  Galloway. 

2.  Capt.  George  Gardner,  esq. 

3.  John  Brown,  esq  admiral  of 
the  blue. 

5.  The  right  hon.  and  rev. 
Charles  Aynsley. 

In  Scotland  -  yard,  William 
Lowndes,  esq.  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  excise,  last  surviving 
grandson  of  the  right  hon.  William 
Lowndes,  commonly  called  Ways- 
and-MeanS  Lowndes,  secretary  to 
the  treasury  during  the  reigns  of 
William  J II.  and  his  tw  o  succes. 
sors. 

At  his  house,  at  Ealing,  of  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  Mr.  John  Freeborn, 
aged  53-  He,  for  many  years, 
was  principal  manager  of  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  late  Mr.  Dodsley,  of 
Pall-mall,  where,  during  his  leisure 
hours,  he  assiduously  cultivated  a 
natural  taste  for  science  in  general, 
but  more  particularly  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  in  which 
he  excelled.  lie  possessed  a  strong 
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vein  of  humour,  which  he  occasion¬ 
ally  indulged  in  epigrammatic  com¬ 
positions  ;  but  the  uniform  benevo¬ 
lence  of  his  heart  ever  prevented  his 
satire  from  giving  pain  to  individu¬ 
als  ;  and  all  who  knew  him,  can  bear 
testimony  to  his  unsullied  integrity. 

1 1 .  Lady  Tyrawley. 

Id-.  Rev.  Thomas  Percy,  LL.D. 

In  Dean’s'- yard,  Westminster, 
in  his  80th  year,  that  venerable  ac¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Thomas  Hull,  who  had 
been  so  long  a  member  of  the  thea¬ 
trical  community,  that  he  had  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  the  stage.  lie 
was  originally  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  among  those  who  knew 
him  long  was  generally  styled  Dr. 
Hull.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  and 
possessed  literary  talents,  which  he 
frequently  exercised,  many  years 
ago,  with  credit  to  his  character. 
Ilis  compositions  were  invariably 
intended  to  promote  the  interests 
of  virtue,  and  excite  the  benevolent 
affections.  But  what  must  for  ever 
render  his  name  dear  to  the  friends 
of  humanity,  and  particularly  the 
theatrical  world,  he  was  the  foun¬ 
der  of  that  institution  which  pro¬ 
vides  subsistence  for  decayed  actors 
and  actresses,  when  they  are  no 
longer  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
their  profession.  If  this  institu¬ 
tion  had  been  properly  supported 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  theatres 
and  the  principal  performers,  it 
would  have  been  much  more  prospe¬ 
rous  than  it  has  been,  and  would, 
of  course,  have  alforded  a  more 
comfortable  support  for  those  who 
are  not,  in  general,  much  disposed 
to  provide  for  the  decline  of  life; 
who  often  delight  the  public,  but 
whom  the  public  think  very  little 
of,  when  the  power  of  delighting  is 
at  ail  end.  Mr.  Hull  wrote  a  tra- 
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gedy  upon  the  subject  of  Fair  Ro¬ 
samond,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Shenstone  the  poet,  of 
whose  friendship  he  was  reasonably 
proud,  and  of  whom  he  had  an  ori¬ 
ginal  portrait,  which  he  held  in 
great  veneration.  Mr.  Hull  lost  an. 
amiable  wife  a  few  years  ago,  who 
had  formerly  been  his  pupil.  His 
aged  mother  resided  many  years  in 
Bath,  and  is  interred  at  Weston, 
near  that  city,  where  a  small  mo¬ 
nument,  with  a  few  affectionate 
lines  to  her  memory,  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Hull. 

In  Portland-place,  Mrs.  Bastard, 
wife  of  John  Pollexfen  B.  esq. 
M.P.  for  Devonshire.  Her  remains 
were  interred  in  the  parish  church 
of  Yealmpton,  in  that  county.  The 
melancholy  procession  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  numerous  concourse  of 
people,  who,  by  their  silent  and 
respectful  attention,  shewed  a  pro¬ 
per  sense  of  the  loss  they  had  sus¬ 
tained.  The  domestics,  with  un¬ 
feigned  sorrow,  lamented  a  kind 
and  indulgent  mistress,  and  the 
lower  ranks  of  people  deplored  the 
loss  of  a  liberal  benefactress.  Her 
talents  and  taste  were  of  the  first 
order,  and  a  lasting  monument  of 
her  genius  is  left  in  her  exquisite 
picture,  from  sacred  history,  of 
Abraham’s  dismission  of  Hagar,  as 
the  magic  of  her  needle  has  ren¬ 
dered  this  piece  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  works  this  country  can 
boast.  Her  strength  of  mind  sup¬ 
ported  her  in  her  lingering  illness, 
and  the  closing  scene  of  her  life 
was  marked  with  fortitude  and 
cheerful  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will. 

15.  Alicia,  lady  of  sir  Isaac 
Heard. 

At  his  house  in  Cornhiil,  Mr. 

Lambert, 
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Lambert,  an  eminent  stock-broker, 
lie  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  shoot¬ 
ing  himself  with  a  pistol.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  was  under  consider¬ 
able  embarrassments,  which  were 
unknown  even  to  his  partner,  Mr. 
Cotton,  or  his  family,  but  which 
had  occasioned  a  depression  of  spi¬ 
rits  that  led  on  to  the  fatal  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  On  a  minute  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  affairs,  a  deficiency  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  pf  60,000/. 
was  discovered. 

23.  Edward  Ayrton,  Mus.D. 

In  his  24th  year,  viscount  Roy- 
ston,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Hardwicke,  and  M.P.  for  Ryegate. 
This  young  nobleman  left  Ireland 
about  two  years  since,  and  was  on 
his  return  in  the  ship  Agatha  of 
Lubec,  when  the  vessel  was  wreck¬ 
ed  in  a  storm  not  far  from  Memcl, 
and  his  lordship  was  among  the  un¬ 
fortunate  sufferers  who  perished. 
Never  was  a  more  promising  young 
nobleman  given  to  his  country’s 
hopes,  or  more  untimely  snatched 
away.  At  an  age  when  most  are 
content  to  study  the  ancient;  au¬ 
thors,  with  a  view  only  to  attain 
the  language  in  which  they  wrote, 
his  lordship  was  so  thoroughly  mas¬ 
ter  of  their  contents,  that  he  trans¬ 
lated  the  most  obscure  of  them  with 
astonishing  perspicuity  and  spirit. 
It  was  from  a  desire  of  adding  to 
the  store  of  ancient  and  modern 
learning  which  he  possessed,  the 
advantages  that  result  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation  and  travels,  that 
his /lordship  quitted  the  splendour 
of  an  affluent  home,  and  encoun¬ 
tered  the  dangers  under  which  he 
finally  perished.  His  title  devolves 
to  his  brother  lord  Charles. 

At  St.  Albans,  Herts,  Caro¬ 
line,  eldest  daughter  of  the  rev.  Dr. 
Bowen,  master  of  the  grammar- 


school  in  that  town,  aged  15.  This- 
young  lady  possessed  uncommon 
abilities,  and  had  been  instructed 
for  seven  years,  by  her  own  de¬ 
sire,  in  every  branch  of  classical 
learning ;  in  which,  independently 
of  female  accomplishments,  she  had 
made  such  a  proficiency,  that,  at 
the  early  age  of  ten  years,  she  read, 
in  the  Greek  language,  Homer,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  Thucydides,  &c.  and  in 
the  Latin,  Horace,  Livy,  Cicero, 
&c.  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  her 
amiable  and  candid  disposition,  and 
her  modest  and  obliging  deport¬ 
ment,  she  acquired  the  love  of  all 
who  knew  her. 

In  Glocester-place,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cocks,  sister  to  the  late,  and 
aunt  to  the  present  lord  Somers, 
aged  79. 

In  Green  -  street,  Grosvenor- 
sffuarc,  Mrs.  Higgiuson,  relict  of 
William  II.  esq.  of  Liverpool,  and 
daughter  of  Samuel  Powell,  esq.  of 
Slanage-park,  Radnorshire. 

At  Whitehall,  the  hon.  Anne 
Smith,  daughter  of  lord  Carrington. 

In  Queen- Ann. street  West,  Mrs* 
Ord,  relict  of  William  Ord,  esq. 
of  Fenham,  Northumberland,  aged 
81. 

Lady  Peyton,  mother  of  sir 
Henry  P.  hart. 

In  GreiTvilie-street,  Brunswirk- 
square,  Mrs.  Skynner,  relict  of 
the  rev.  John  S.  late  of  Easton, 
Lincolnshire. 

In  Gower-street,  Bedford  square, 
Dr.  Iluet. 

In  Finsbury. place,  Caroline,  el¬ 
dest  daughter  of  the  rev.  G.  A. 
W  y  lie- 

in  New  Palace-yard,  Mrs.  Dic- 
kins,  wife  of  George  D.  esq. 

In  Sloane-street,  captain  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  the  Coldstream  regiment  of 
guards. 
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At  the  Vicarage-house,  Stanwcll, 
Mrs.  Phelp,  mother  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  P. 

June  5.  The  rev.  Dr.  Underhill. 

10.  The  rev.  George  Ashby, 

B.D.  E.S.A. 

13.  Much  lamented,  sir  Roger 
Kerrison,  banker,  at  Norwich,  by 
a  sudden  and  instant  stroke  of  apo¬ 
plexy.  He  was  a  rare  instance  of 
the  good  effects  of  exemplary  con¬ 
duct  and  character  in  commercial 
life,  having,  from  small  beginnings, 
realized  immense  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  the  principal 
part  of  which  devolves  upon  his 
only  son. 

GeorgeTheakston,  esq.  of  Christ¬ 
church,  Surrey,  who  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  character  was  looked  up 
to  with  unlimited  confidence,  and 
who,  as  a  husband,  father,  and 
friend,  will  bo  long  remembered 
with  love  and  esteem  by  all  those 
who  had  the  happiness  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  him  in  these  several 
relations. 

1 6.  The  rev.  Richard  Coulton. 

17.  At  his  house  Above-bar, 
Southampton,  at  an  advanced  age, 
colonel  Hey  wood, ^deputy  warden, 
ranger,  and  woodward,  of  the  New 
Forest,  and  a  member  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  Southampton.  He  was 
an  old  acquaintance  of  his  majesty 
and  the  royal  family,  and  at  whose 
house  they  usually  took  their  resi¬ 
dence,  when  they  went  to  that 
town. 

1.9.  Alexander  Dalrymple,  esq. 

2 7*  Aged  1 10  years  and  six 
months,  Mary  Ralphson. 

At  Ballygurton,  county  of  Kil¬ 
kenny,  Ireland,  at  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  age  of  11S  years,  during  the 
Jap^e  of  which  he  never  experienced 
an  hour’s  sickness,  Denis  Carrol, 
farmer. 


At  Ilartlcbury-castle,  aged  88, 
the  right  rev.  Richard  Hurd,  D. D. 
bishop  of  Worcester.  This  learn¬ 
ed  and  truly  venerable  prelate  was 
born  at  Congreve,  a  village  in 
Staffordshire,  where  his  father  was 
a  respectable  farmer.  Being  de¬ 
signed  for  the  church,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  under  the  care  of  the  rev. 
William  Budworth,  master  of  the 
grammar-school  in  Brewood,  of 
whom  he  makes  a  grateful  mention 
in  the  dedication  of  his  Horace. 
Having  attained  a  sound  classical 
knowledge,  he  was  sent  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  was  admitted  of 
Emanuel  college,  of  wThich  he  after¬ 
wards  became  fellow  ;  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  that  society  to  the  living 
of  Th  ureas  ton  in  Lincolnshire.  In 
this  retirement  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  duties  of  his  situation,  and 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  Here  he 
prepared  his  edition  of  Horace, 
which  he  judiciously  dedicated  to 
bishop  Warburton,  then  considered 
the  colossus  of  literature,  and  the 
first  critic  of  his, day.  Few  persons 
had  a  keener  eye  to  discern  the 
merits  of  men  than  Warburton;- 
and  though  no  one,  perhaps,  had  a 
more  haughty  mind,  or  even  treated 
his  adversaries  with  such  coarse  se¬ 
verity,  yet  certainly  he  was  desti¬ 
tute  of  envy,  and  dreaded  not  the 
depreciation  of  his  own  fame,  in 
consequence  of  the  rising  reputa¬ 
tion  of  others.  He  allured  Mr. 
Hurd  from  his  beloved  seclusion, 
and  brought  him  forward  to  the 
world,  almost  against  his  own  in¬ 
clination.  lie  made  him  archdea¬ 
con  of  Gloucester,  and  by  way  of 
acquiring  popularity  for  him  in  the 
metropolis,  associated  him  with 
himself  in  the  situation  of  preacher 
at  the  chapel  in  Lincoln’s-ino.  The 
object  of  the  bishop  was  soon  ob¬ 
tained. 
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tained.  Hurd’s  discourses  procured 
general  admiration  ;  and  the  preach-, 
er  attracted  the  notice  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield ; 
through  whose  interest  he  obtained 
the  distinguished  office  of  preceptor 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of 
f  York ;  a  situation  for  which  no  man 
in  the  kingdom  was  better  calcu¬ 
lated,  and  the  duties  of  which  he 
performed  with  great  credit.  Pre¬ 
ferment  was  now  certain,  nor  was 
it  long  withheld.  In  1775  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Co¬ 
ventry;  in  1781  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king; 
and  on  the  30th  of  June,  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
see  of  Worcester.  On  the  death 
of  Dr.  Cornwallis,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  1783,  that  dignity 
was  offered  to  bishop  Hurd ;  but  he 
had  obtained  a  situation  more  con¬ 
genial  to  his  wishes,  and  therefore 
lie  declined  it.  Since  his  transla¬ 
tion  to  Worcester,  his  lordship  al¬ 
most  secluded  himself  from  the 
busy  world,  residing  chiefly  at 
Hartlebury-castle,  the  episcopal  pa¬ 
lace  of  his  diocese.  This  ancient 
and  noble  pile  he  enriched  by  a 
large  and  inestimable  library,  con¬ 
taining  the  greater  part  of  the 
books  that  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
Pope  and  bishop  Warburton,  which 
he  has  bequeathed  for  the  use  of 
his  successors.  Dr.  Hurd  has  shewn 
his  critical  powers  and  taste  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  in  his  edition  of 
Horace’s  ‘4  Epistolas  ad  Piscines,” 
&c.  with  an  English  commentary 
and  notes;  and  also  in  his  edition 
of  Cowley's  works.  The  first  ap¬ 
peared  In  17 op,  and  the  latter  in 
1772.  But  the  work  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  greatest  reputation, 
was  his  44  Moral  and  Political  Dia¬ 
logues,  with  Letters  on  Chivalry 


and  Romance,”  3  vols.  8vo.  1765. 
Some  of  the  pieces  had  appeared 
before,  without  a  name,  and  their 
success  probably  led  the  ingenious 
author  to  publish  a  complete  and 
enlarged  edition.  These  dialogues 
evince  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  English  history  and  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  breathe  a  warm  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  is 
said  that  the  king,  one  day  point¬ 
ing  to  these  dialogues,  observed, 
44  These  made  Hurd  a  bishop.  I 
never  saw  him  till  he  came  to  kiss 
hands.’’  As  a  theological  writer, 
his  principal  productions  are  two 
volumes  of  excellent  sermons, 
preached  before  the  society  of  Liu- 
co!n’s-inn ;  and  another  of  Dis¬ 
courses  on  the  Prophecies,  at  the 
lecture  founded  by  bishop  War- 
burton  at  the  same  place.  In 
these  compositions  we  observe  deep 
thinking,  close  logical  reasoning, 
fervent  piety,  and  chaste  and  ele¬ 
gant  language.  As  a  disputant, 
Dr.  Ilurd  appeared  to  great  advan¬ 
tage,  in  a  pamphlet  intitled,  44  Re¬ 
marks  on  Mr.  Hume’s  Essay  on 
the  Natural  History  of  Religion.” 
This  anonymous  performance  irri¬ 
tated  the  philosopher  considerably, 
and  he  expressed  his  resentment  in 
terms  that  shewed  how  much  he 
had  been  hurt  by  the  castigation. 
The  attachment  manifested  by  Dr. 
Hurd  to  bishop  Warburton  often 
brought  upon  him  very  illiberal 
censures.  About  the  time  of  his 
first  connection  with  that  great  pre¬ 
late,  he  printed  an  44  Essay  on  the 
Delicacy  of  F riendship,”  in  which 
Dr.  Jortin  and  Dr.  Leland  of  Dub¬ 
lin  were  treated  rather  roughly, 
for  their  want  of  due  respect  to  the 
author’s  patron.  When  we  recol¬ 
lect  the  motives  which  produced 
this  essay,  we  see  no  reason  to 
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blame  Dr.  Hurd ;  liis  zeal  for  his 
friend  was  commendable,  though  it 
perhaps  carried  him  rather  beyond 
the  line  of  prudence.  When  re¬ 
flection  operated  on  his  mind,  lie 
accordingly  saw  reason  to  disap¬ 
prove  of  his  hastiness,  and,  much  to 
his  honour,  took  great  pains  to 
suppress  the  obnoxious  pamphlet. 
It  would  have  been,  perhaps,  better 
if  the  book  had  been  suflered  to 
sink  into  that  oblivion  which  the 
author  wished ;  as  unfortunately, 
on  his  lordship’s  publishing  a  large 
and  magnificent  edition  of  his 
friend’s  works  in  1788,  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  this  age,  too 
officiously,  perhaps,  and  too  much 
in  that  very  spirit  which  he  wanted 
to  expose,  reprinted  the  Essay, 
with  some  other  u  Tracts  by  Vv  ar- 
burton  and  a  Warburtonian,” 
When  bishop  Ilurd’s  edition  of 
Warburton’s  works  appeared,  the 
world  was  greatly  disappointed  at 
not  finding  the  long  expected  life 
of  that  celebrated  character.  This 
afforded  fresh  ground  for  censure, 
which  was  by  no  means  spared. 
In  consequence  of  this  complaint, 
he  printed  a  prefatory  discourse, 
by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
work,  containing  a  brief  but  ele¬ 
gant  memoir  of  the  author.  The 
merit  of  the  deceased  prelate  as  a 
writer  has  been  variously  estimated, 
and  literary  men  have  gone  into 
opposite  extremes.  It  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  his  veneration  for 
the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
seduced  him  into  excessive  pane¬ 
gyric,  both  of  the  work  itself  and 
the  author,  and  caused  him  to  de¬ 
preciate  the  merits  and  the  labours 
of  all  who  differed  from  him  in 
their  opinions.  With  much  inge¬ 
nuity  iu  criticism,  there  will  be 
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discovered  some  unnecessary  re¬ 
finement,  and,  in  this  instance,  the 
character  of  the  two  prelates  will 
descend  to  posterity  as  perfectly 
congenial.  As  an  author,  he  cer. 
tainly  possessed  acute  discernment, 
sound  judgment,  and  general  eru¬ 
dition;  but  he  was  also  eminently 
distinguished  by  an  elegance  of  man¬ 
ners,  for  which  he  was  not  less  in¬ 
debted  to  nature  than  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  court. 

30.  Mrs.  Garrow,  wife  of  W, 
Garrow,  esq. 

July  1.  Rev.  Mr,  Owen,  of 
Christ-church-college,  Oxford, shot 
himself  with  a  pistol.  lie  was  en¬ 
gaged  a3  tutor  to  a  young  noble¬ 
man  :  and  had  ordered  a  chaise  to 
be  ready  at  the  door  that  morning, 
to  take  him  to  town.  lie  was 
about  26  years  of  age;  of  a  most 
excellent  character ;  and  not  the 
least  embarrassed  in  circumstances. 

Mrs.  Jardiue,  relict  of  the  rev. 
D.  B.  Jardine. 

6.  Miss  Emma  Marsham,  third 
daughter  of  the  hon.  and  rev.  Dr. 
Jacob  Marsham. 

7.  In  Charlotte-street,  Berkeley- 
square,  the  right  hon.  lady  Anne 
Wombwell,  wife  of  sir  George 
Yv  ombwell,  and  second  daughter  of 
the  late  earl  of  Fauconberg. 

On  Friday  se’nnight,  at  Sut¬ 
ton,  near  Hull,  George  liyston,  an 
out-pensioner  of  Chelsea,  who  was 
at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and 
Culloden,  and  at  the  taking  of 
Belleisle.  This  veteran,  who  thrice 
gave  up  his  pension  to  be  service¬ 
able  to  his  king  and  country,  was 
thirteen  times  married,  and  had  six 
of  his  wives  living  at  one  time. 

William  Churchill,  esq. 

14.  Anne,  the  lady  of  sir  Fre¬ 
deric  Eden. 

18.  The 
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18.  The  rev.  Thomas  Randolph 
M.A. 


19.  Mrs.  Longman,  relict  of  the 
late  Thomas  L.  esq. 

23.  Mr.  Barthelemon,  the  cele¬ 
brated  player  of  the  violin. 

27.  John  Thomas  de  Burgh, 
thirteenth  earl  of  Clanricard. 

31.  The  dowager  lady  Dunbar. 

At  Brighton,  the  right  hon. 
Henrietta  Laura  Pultency,  countess 
of  Bath,  viscountess  Pulteney,  and 
baroness  of  Haydon,  in  her  own 
right.  Her  ladyship  was  married 
in  1794<  to  sir  James  Murray,  now 
sir  James  Pulteney,  by  whom  she 
had  no  issue.  She  has  left  to  sir 
James  Pulteney  the  income,  for  his 
life,  of  all  her  personal  property, 
amounting  to  near  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  After  his  de¬ 
cease,  this  immense  property  is  be¬ 
queathed  to  her  cousin,  who  was 
the  wife  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Markham, 
son  to  the  late  archbishop  of  York. 
That  lady,  the  daughter  of  sir 
Richard  Sutton,  was  divorced  some 
years  ago  from  her  husband,  and 
has  lived,  during  several  years, 
principally  under  lady  Bath’s  pro¬ 
tection.  The  fortune  is  to  descend 
to  her  children  by  Mr.  Markham, 
Sir  John  Johnston,  the  earl  of  Dar¬ 
lington,  and  sir  Richard  Sutton,  ail 
inherit  very  considerable  estates. 
Iter  ladyship’s  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  in  the  west  cloisters  of  Wcst- 
minster-abbey. 

Madame  Gautherot,  the  cele¬ 
brated  professor  of  the  violin. 

Mr.  James  Taift,  of  Cornhill. 

At  Berwick,  James  Morrison, 
an  old  pensioner.  He  was,  for  his 
gallant  behaviour  at  the  battle  of 
Minden,  offered  a  pair  of  colours, 
which  he  refused,  never  having 
learned  to  write.  He  was  in  the 


American  war,  and  was  there  much 
distinguished  for  his  bravery. 

At  her  house  at  Epsom,  Mrs. 
Hodgson,  relict  of  the  late  Robert 
Hodgson,  esq.  formerly  a  captain 
in  the  1st  regiment  of  dragoon 
guards.  Captain  Hodgson  was  at 
the  battle  of  Minden,  with  lord 
George  Sackville.  Mrs.  Hodgson 
was  first  married  to  Thomas  Win- 
feringham,  esq.  descended  from  the 
same  ancestor  in  the  reign  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  with  the  late  sir  Clifton 
Winteringham.  She  wras  of  the 
respectable  family  of  the  Halls,  at 
Colchester,  and  nearly  related  to 
the  late  rev.  John  Halls.  The  bulk 
of  her  fortune  she  bequeathed  to 
Mr.  Brown,  a  near  kinsman  of  her 
first  husband. 

August  1.  At  his  father's  house, 
in  Lower  Grosvenor. street,  lieute¬ 
nant-general  Churchill,  who  signa¬ 
lized  himself  in  so  many  engage¬ 
ments  in  Flanders,  and  in  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  where  he  had  a  chief  com¬ 
mand  for  many  years. 

Lady  Diana  Beauclerc,  sister 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
of  the  countess  dowager  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  Her  ladyship  was  first 
cousin  to  Aubrey,  fifth  duke  of  S f. 
Albans,  father  of  the  present  duke, 
and  of  lord  William,  the  present 
high  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  She  was  first  married  in 
1757,  to  Frederick  St.  John,  lord 
viscount  Bolingbroke,  from  whom 
she  was  divorced  in  176'8,  and  mar¬ 
ried,4  secondly,  in  176'S,  the  hon. 
Topham  Beauclerc  (son  of  lord 
Sydney  Beauclerc,  and  grandson 
of  the  first  duke  of  St.  Albans), 
well  known  by  his  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  Edmund  Burke,  and 
other  men  of  learning  and  genius  of 
his  time.  lie  died  in  March  1780. 

Mr* 
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Mr.  W.  Pym,  one  of  the  store¬ 
keepers  in  the  Tower,  fie  was 
opening  a  loop-hole,  to  take  in 
bedding,  above  the  small  armoury, 
when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  took 
the  doors,  which  precipitated  him 
upwards  of  ninety  feet,  and  he  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  lie  had  served 
in  the  American  war,  and  was  taken 
with  general  Btirgoyne;  he  after¬ 
wards  was  put  on-board  the  Villc 
de  Paris,  when  count  de  Grasse 
offered  him  a  valuable  consideration 
to  enter  into  the  French  service, 
which  he  refused;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  count  behaved  toJiim 
in  the  most  friendly  maimer,  until 
the  time  he  was  retaken  by  |he  late 
lord  Rodney. 

,  5.  Mr.  John  Peltro,  engraver. 

10.  Matthew  Richard  Onslow, 
esq.  eldest  son  of  admiral  sir 
Richard  O.  bart. 

14.  In  Devonshire-place,  the 
lady  of  sir  Charles  William  Rouse 
Houghton,  bart. 

19.  James  Comming,  esq.  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  white. 

22.  Benjamin  Way,  esq. 

At  the  house  of  his  brother, 
the  hon.  William  Maule,  in  Spring- 
garden,  the  hon.  Henry  Ramsay. 
This  anliable  young  gentleman  was 
in  the  naval  service  of  the  India 
company;  and  when  last  in  Chine, 
was  drawn  into  a  duel  with  a  bro¬ 
ther  officer,  in  which  he  received  a 
wound  in  the  head,  that,  011  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  required  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  trepan.  It  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  Home,  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  but  inflamma¬ 
tion  ensued,  and  baffled  all  medical 
skill. 

26.  At  his  seat,'  Forthampfon- 
court,  Gloucestershire,  the  hon. 
and  right  rev.  James  Yorke,  LL.D. 
Ford  bishop  of  Ely,  governor  of  Ad- 


denbrook’s  hospital,  and  visitor  of 
Jesus,  St.  John’s,  and  Peter's,  col¬ 
leges,  Cambridge.  His  lordship  was 
uncle  to  the  earl  of.  Hardwickc, 
and  was  in  his  78th  year.  He  was 
the  youngest  and  only  surviving 
son  of  the  chancellor,  who  has  beeu 
named  the  Great  Lord  Hardwicke. 

He  was  successively  appointed  to 
the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
bishoprics  of  St.  David’s,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  and  Ely,  the  last  of  which  he 
has  held  twenty-seven  years.  His 
lordship  was  affectionately  loyal  to  # 
his  sovereign,  politely  attentive  to 
his  equals,  and  kindly  interested 
for  the  welfare  of  his  inferiors.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention, 
among  so  many  instances  of  his  dis¬ 
interested  sense  of  duty,  that  the 
mastership  of  Jesus  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was  offered  to  the  late  Dr. 
Paley  without  solicitation  ;  and  that 
during  his  supcrinfendance,  by  ex¬ 
ample  and  exhortation,  to  the  cler¬ 
gy  of  the  diocese,  especially  with 
respect  to  residence,  the  isle  of  Ely 
had  much  improved  in  morals,  in 
social  order,  and  in  general  felicity. 

His  lordship  has  left  a  widow, 
who»c  affliction  will  doubtless  be 
mitigated  by  the  recollection  of 
having  been  a  dutiful  and  affec¬ 
tionate  companion  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  employed  in  the 
exercise  of  useful  virtue  and  cha¬ 
ritable  piety;  also  numerous  rela¬ 
tives  and  descendants,  by  whom  he 
will  ever  be  regretted,  and  a  me¬ 
mory  worthy  of  the  dignified  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  he  was  placed.  He 
lived  to  his  latest  hour  with  the 
consolation  and  the  tranquillity  of 
a  patriarch.  He  succeeded  to  the 
see  of  St.  David’s  in  1774,  ‘was 
translated  to  Gloccster  in  1779, 
and  in  1781  to  that  of  Ely,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Keene. 
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24.  At  Gosford,  aged  85,  the 
right  hon.  Francis  Charteris  We- 
myss,  earl  of  Wemyss. 

At  Worthing,  lady  Wm.  Russell. 

29*  In  Gloucester-place,  Cathe¬ 
rine,  2d  daughter  of  lieut. -gene¬ 
ral  lord  Forbes,  aged  eight  years 
and  five  months. 

At  Mortimer-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  J.  Boys,  M.  D. 

Miss  Mabella  Turton,  second 
daughter  of  John  Turton,  esq. 

Sept.  4.  At  Merchison-bank, 
Scotland,  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
age,  Mr.  Home,  author  of  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Douglas ;  he  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  considerable  literary  abili¬ 
ties,  and  a  most  worthy  member  of 
society. 

5.  Rev.  Clement  Crutwell. 

12.  At  Richmond,  Mrs.  Denn, 
widow  of  the  late  James  Denn, 
esq.  and  mother  to  the  right  hon. 
lady  Beauchamp. 

13.  Lady  Anne  Rich,  of  Beau¬ 
mont- street,  Devonshire-place,  wi¬ 
dow  of  admiral  sir  Thomas  Rich, 
fjart. 

At  her  scat,  at  Lewisham,  in 
Kent,  Gertrude  Brand,  baroness 
Dacre,  relict  of  Thomas  Brand, 
esq.  of  the  IIoo,  in  Hertfordshire, 
who  died  in  February,  1/94.  Her 
ladyship  succeeded  her  brother,  the 
hon.  Charles  Trevor  Roper,  the  late 
lord  Dacre,  in  July,  1794;  and  is 
now  succeeded  by  her  eldest  son, 
the  hon.  Thomas  Brand,  M.  P.  for 
Hertfordshire.  No  wife  more  sin¬ 
cerely  regretted  the  loss  of  an  af¬ 
fectionate  husband  than  her  lady¬ 
ship.  Wheu  at  Lewisham,  she, 
every  evening,  unattended,  visited 
his  tomb,  and  shed  tears  to  his  me¬ 
mory.  Her  life  was  a  continued 
scene  of  benevolence  and  charity  ; 
and  her  memory  will  long  be  -che¬ 
rished  by  the  widow  aad  the  or¬ 


phan.  She  was  in  her  58th 
year. 

At  her  house,  in  James-street, 
Westminster,  in  the  45th  year  of 
her  age,  the  hon.  miss  Trefusis, 
sister  to  the  late  and  aunt  to  the 
present  lord  Clinton.  Of  her 
taste  and  genius  the  public  have 
seen  a  specimen,  in  some  pieces  of 
poetry  just  published. 

At  Brompton  Grove,  Benjamin 
Harding,  esq.  late  of  St.  James’s- 
street,  aged  69. 

In  Southampton-row,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  Wm.  Nepecker,  esq.  of  the 
Royal  Navy  Hospital,  Deal,  aged 
44. 

At  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  lord  Lyttelton,  baron 
of  Frankley,  in  the  county  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  also  baron  Wescote  of  Be- 
lamare,  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
Ireland,  and  an  English  baronet. 
His  lordship  was  the  youngest  son 
of  sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  bart.  and 
was  born  in  January  1725.  Soon 
after  he  came  of  age,  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  member  of  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Bewdley.  In  1755  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  afterwards  of  Ja¬ 
maica ;  and  in  1/66  envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Lisbon.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  again  elected  mem¬ 
ber  for  Bewdley,  and  in  1766  cre¬ 
ated  a  peer  of  Ireland,  and  soon 
afterwards  constituted  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury.  In 
1794,  the  English  peerage  of  Lyt¬ 
telton  of  Frankley,  extinct  by  the 
decease  of  his  nephew,  to  the  greater 
part  of  whose  estates  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  was  revived  in  his  favour. 
His  lordship  married  in  June  1761* 
Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
James  Macartney,  esq.  in  Ireland. 
By  this  lady,  who  died  in  1765,  he 
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a  daughter,  Hester,  married  to  sir 
Richard  Colt  Iloare,  bart.  and  two 
sons,  George  Fulke  and  Charles 
Adam,  deceased.  His  lordship 
married  secondly,  in  1774,  Caro¬ 
line  daughter  of  John  Bristow’, 
esq.  by  whom  he  has  had  several 
children,  of  whom  only  two  have 
survived  him,  viz.  Caroline  Anne, 
married  to  the  right  hon.  R.  P. 
Carew ;  and  William  Henry,  one 
of  the  representatives  for  the  couq- 
ty  of  Worcester.  His  lordship  is 
succeeded  in  his  honour  and  estate 
by  his  eldest  son,  Gegrge  Fulke, 
now  lord  Lyttelton. 

16.  Peter  Isaac  Thelluson,  ba¬ 
ron  Rendlesham. 

In  Park-street,  the  dowager  lady 
Mydelton,  77.  She  was  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  George  Cart¬ 
wright,  esq.  of  Offipgton,  in  Not¬ 
tinghamshire,  and  has  left  four  chil¬ 
dren,  lord  Mydelton  .and  three 
daughters :  the  countess  of  Scarbo¬ 
rough,  the  hon.  Mrs.- Langley,  and 
the  hon.  Mrs.  Biddulph. 

At  the  rev.  H.  Hunter’s,  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  in  his  J8th  year,  Mr. 
William  Gay,  only  son  of  the  late 
William  Gay,  esq.  of  Bale,  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  As  a  son  and  brother,  his 
duty,  love,  and  kindness,  fewr  ex¬ 
ceeded.  His  unatfected  piety  and 
goodness  of  heart  will  long  endear 
his  memory  to  his  family  and 
friends. 

In  John-strcet,  Bedford-row, 
Mrs.Vanderzee,  wife  of  Geo.  V.  esq. 

In  Russel-square,  Mrs.  Trelaw- 
ny,  wife  of  captain  T.  of  the  Bed¬ 
fordshire  militia. 

In  Fludyer.streef,  A.  Windus, 
esq.  who  filled  the  office  of  cashier^ 
and  other  departments  in  the  war- 
office,  27  years. 

25.  Rich.  Porson,  M.A.  Greek 
professor  at  Cambridge. 

Vol.  L. 


Master  P.  T.  Walker,  son  of 
Peter  Walker,  esq.  of  Gloucester- 
place,  Portman-square. 

Oct.  1.  John  Newman,  esq. 

2.  Rev.  William  James  French, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

5.  John  Pym,  esq. 

8.  John  Sheldon,  esq.  F.  R.  S. 

In  the  rules  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
captain  E.  A.  Caulfield,  late  of  the 
1st  Guards,  whose  appearance  on 
the  stage,  and  the  crim.  con.  ac¬ 
tion,  brought  against  him  by  captain 
Chambers,  are  subjects  of  general 
notoriety.  For  the  damages  given 
in  that  action,  he  had  been  confined 
several  years.  Captain  C.  was 
nearly  related  to  the  earl  of  Charle- 
mont ;  and,  by  his  mother’s  side, 
grandson  to  James  lord  Ruthven  • 
he  was  also  nearly  connected  with 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  lord  Bute, 
lord  Elphinstone,  and  several  other 
ancient  families. 

In  Hans- place,  Sloane-street,Mrs. 
Cowell,  wife  of  lieutenant-col.  C. 
late  of  the  first  battalion  of  royals, 

10.  Rev.  John  Beevor,  rector  of 
Great  and  Little  Burlington. 

J5.  Marianne,  wife  of  gen.  IL 
E.  Fox. 

16.  Rev.  James  Nasmith,  D.  D. 

In  Upper  Harlcy-street,  H. 
Stracey,  esq.  a  mau  of  great  variety 
of  information  ;  a  most  accom¬ 
plished  scholar  ;  and  in  the  whole 
range  of  polite  literature,  surpassed 
by  few  :  a  man  of  strict  moral 
w7orth,  of  piety  withowt  caut,  and 
of  uncommon  goodness  of  heart. 

At  Brompton  Grove,  Mrs.  Gro¬ 
gan,  widow  of  Francis  G.  esq.  71. 

In  Portugal-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  Mrs.  Fyers,  wife  of  col.  F. 
54. 

22.  Mr.  R.  W.  Jennings,  attor¬ 
ney  at  law. 

"in  Piccadilly,  Mr.  Brookes,  lot- 
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tery-office  keeper  and  stock-bro¬ 
ker.  He  put  a  period  to  his  exist¬ 
ence,  by  shooting  himself  through 
the  head.  The  recent  failure  in  the 
city  had  been  productive  of  some 
temporary  embarrassment  to  Mr. 
B.  but  it  is  believed  that  the  fatal 
event  was  occasioned  by  some  very 
illiberal  and  unfounded  insinuations 
which  were  thrown  out  against  his 
character  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

In  Vere«s.treet,  Glare-market, 
Mr.  Cullum,  cheesemonger.  From 
a  very  humble  beginning  Mr.  Cul- 
lum  had  realized  full  60,000 1.  in  the 
house  where  he  died:  he  contracted 
for  the  produce  of  many  large  dai¬ 
ries  in  Somersetshire,  and  had  made 
some  considerable  purchases  of  land 
in  that  cbunty. 

At  Hartford,  Peter  Gaussen,  esq. 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  22. 

In  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square, 
Catherine  Maria,  wife  of  William 
Leveson  Gower,  esq.  and  heiress  of 
the  late  sir  John  Gresham,  bart. 

In  Upper  Berkeley-street,  miss 
Saunders,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr. 
S. 

At  Greenwich,  Samuel  Gillam 
Mills,  esq. 

In  King-street,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
relict  of  Sam.  Johnson,  esq.  coun¬ 
sellor  at  law,  and  the  last  surviving 
daughter  of  Ham  on  L’ Estrange, 
esq.  of  the  ancient  house  of  the 
L’ Estranges,  of  Hunstanton.  This 
venerable  lady  was  born  in  the  year 
1712. 

<  At  Knightsbridge,  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age,  and  57th  of  his 
ministry,  the  rev.  Dr.  John  Trot¬ 
ter,  of  the  Scotch  church,  Swal¬ 
low-street. 

In  Guilford-street,  Anthony  Van 
Dam,  esq.  formerly  of  New  York, 
77 • 

At  Hammersmith,  Mr.  S.  For¬ 


ster,  son  of  T.  F.  esq.  of  South- 
ampf on-street,  Bloomsbury-square. 

28.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Dalrymple. 

Nov.  3.  Isabella,  countess  of  Er¬ 
rol. 

Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey,  many 
years  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
chapel  in  Essex-street. 

10.  At  his  seat  in  Berkshire,  the 
right  honourable  Guy  Carjeton, 
lord  Dorchester,  knight  of  the 
bath,  a  general  in  the  army,  colo¬ 
nel  of  the  4th  or  Queen’s  own  Dra¬ 
goons,  governor  of  Fort  Charle- 
mont  in  Ireland,  and  governor-ge¬ 
neral  and  commander  in  chief  in 
Canada.  This  veteran  soldier  was 
one  of  the  oldest  officers  in  the 
British  army.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  residing 
many  ages  at  Carleton,  in  Cum¬ 
berland,  whence  the  survivors  re¬ 
moved  into  Ireland  :  of  the  family, 
three  brothers,  who  espoused  the 
royal  cause  in  the  17th  century,  lost 
their  lives  at  the  battle  of  Marston- 
Moor.  A  fourth,  who  survived 
the  Restoration,  was  rewarded  for 
his  loyalty  with  the  bishopric  of 
Bristol.  From  this  prelate  his  lord- 
ship  was  directly  descended.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  1722,  and  at 
an  early  period  entered  into  the 
Guards,  in  which  corps  he  conti¬ 
nued  until  the  year  1748,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel  of  the  72d  regiment.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  seven  years 
war,  his  professional  knowledge 
was  put  to  an  honourable  test.  In 
1758  he  embarked  with  general 
Amherst  for  the  siege  of  Louis- 
burgh,  where  his  active  exertions 
obtained  him  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion.  In  the  next  year  he  was  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  under  the 
immortal  Wolfe;  where  his  import¬ 
ant  services  did  not  escape  the  no¬ 
tice 
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lice  of  his  superiors.  He  was  sin¬ 
gled  out  as  a  proper  officer,  to  be 
detached  with  an  adequate  force,  to 
secure  a  post  on  the  wrestern  point 
of  the  isle  d’Orleans,  a  service 
which  he  effectually  performed. 
Some  time  after  he  was  again  de¬ 
tached  to  dislodge  the  French  from 
Point-au-Trempe,  20  miles  distant 
from  Quebec,  where  he  was  equal¬ 
ly  successful.  The  next  service  in 
which  colonel  Carleton  was  en¬ 
gaged,  was  at  the  siege  of  Belleisle, 
where  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
brigadier-general,  having  been  ho¬ 
noured  with  that  rank  on  the  spot 
on  which  he  received  his  first  wound 
from  the  enemy.  The  public  dis¬ 
patches  of  general  Hodgson,  who 
commanded  on  this  expedition, 
spoke  in  terms  highly  flattering  of 
the  conduct  of  the  brigadier.  In 
February,  1/62,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  embarked 
for  the  siege  of  the  Havannah.  In 
this  arduous  enterprize  our  hero  had 
his  full  share  of  honourable  toil. 
On  the  10th  of  June  he  was  de¬ 
tached  from  the  camp  into  the 
woods  between  Coximar  and  the 
Moro,  with  a  body  of  light  infan¬ 
try  and  grenadiers,  who  invested 
the  Moro  Castle ;  onthellth,  he 
carried  the  Spanish  redoubt  upon 
Moro  Hill,  establishing  a  post 
there  ;  but  again  he  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  receive  a  wound.  Many 
officers,  however,  thought  them¬ 
selves  fully  compensated  for  these 
accidents,  and  for  their  incessant 
fatigues,  by  the  ample  sums  of 
prize-money  they  shared  after  their 
conquest.  The  peace  which  took 
place  after  the  end  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  interrupted  the  career  of  this 
aspiring  soldier,  and  he  remained 
several  years  without  any  opportu¬ 


nity  of  exerting  his  military  talents. 
He  was  not,  however,  altogether 
idle ;  when  the  late  general  Murray 
was  recalled  from  Quebec,  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
that  province ;  and  w  hen  it  was 
determined  that  the  general  should 
not  return,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  government  in  his  room ;  and 
he  continued  in  this  station  for  ma¬ 
ny  years.  in  1/72  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  major-gene¬ 
ral  in  the  army,  and  appointed  co¬ 
lonel  of  the  47th  regiment  of  foot.  . 
In  addition  to  these  favours  confer¬ 
red  on  him  by  his  sovereign,  he  had 
the  happiness  to  receive  the  hand  of 
lady  Mary  Howard,  sister  to  the 
late  earl  of  Effingham. — When  the 
contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  American  colonies  began  to 
wear  a  serious  aspect,  the  ministry 
called  on  general  Carleton  for  his 
advice  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it 
was  upon  his  suggestions  they 
brought  forward  the  celebrated 
Quebec  bill.  During  the  agitation 
of  this  measure  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  general  was  exa¬ 
mined  at  the  bar,  and  his  evidence 
satisfying  both  sides  of  the  House  of 
the  expediency  of  the  measure,  it 
tended  of  course  to  accelerate  its 
adoption.  After  the  passing  of  the 
Quebec  bill,  he  immediately  re¬ 
paired  to  his  government,  and  had 
a  difficult  task  to  perform.  He  had 
few  troops  in  the  province,  and 
one  of  the  first  attempts  made  by 
the  Americans  was,  with  a  powerfuL 
army,  to  gain  possession  of  it. 
They,  had  surprized  Ticonderago 
and  Crown  Point.  General  Carle¬ 
ton  formed  a  plan  for  the  recovery 
of  these  posts ;  but  for  want  of 
British  troops,  and  the  cordial  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Canadians,  his  de¬ 
sign  failed.  The  general  had  also 
"  L  2  the 
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the  mortification  to  be  defeated  in 
the  field,  and  it  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  and  address  that  he 
escaped  in  a  whale-boat  into  the 
town  of  Quebec.  Here  his  energy 
of  mind  became  conspicuous;  being 
almost  destitute  of  regular  troops, 
he  trained  the  inhabitants  to  arms, 
and  soon  put  the  place  in  such  a 
posture  of  defence  as  to  defeat  ge¬ 
neral  Montgomery  in  his  attempt  to 
storm  it,  although  that  brave  officer 
led  the  forlorn  hope  in  person.  In 
the  first  discharge  of  a  well-directed 
fire  from  the  British  battery,  that 
intrepid  American  fell,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  his  men.  The 
assailants,  thus  deprived  of  their 
gallant  leader,  paused  but  did 
not  retreat,  and  they  sustained  a 
galling  fire  for  half  an  hour  longer 
from  cannon  and  musquetry,  be¬ 
fore  they  finally  withdrew  from  the 
attack.  Quebec  was  thus  pre¬ 
served  till  the  arrival  of  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  England.  As  soon  as 
he  had  received  these,  he  drove  the  v 
enemy  from  his  province,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  revenge  for  his  pre¬ 
vious  disappointments.  For  this 
purpose  he  endeavoured  to  engage 
the  Indians  in  the  English  interest ; 
but,  from  the  well-known  humanity 
of  his  disposition,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude,  he  never  approved  of 
the  shocking  enormities  which  they 
perpetrated  when  not  under  his 
personal  observation.  He  advanced 
with  a  powerful  army  towards  the 
lakes  ;  to  obtain  the  complete  com¬ 
mand  of  which,  it  became  necessa¬ 
ry  to  equip  some  armed  vessels, 
which  had  been  constructed  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  this  work  took  up  so 
much  time,  that  the  season  was  far 
advanced  before  they  were  com¬ 
pleted.  When  this  was  done,  he 
immediately  attacked  the  American 


flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain,  under 
the  command  of  general  Arnold, 
and  totally  defeated  it ;  but  the 
lateness  of  the  season  obliged  him 
to  abandon  further  operations,  and 
to  return  into  Canada  for  winter 
quarters. — It  was  expected  that  ge¬ 
neral  Carleton  would  have  been 
employed  in  the  ensuing  campaign, 
but  it  is  believed  he  declined  so  ha¬ 
zardous  a  service,  with  the  small 
number  of  troops  that  were  al¬ 
lowed.  The  fate  of  general  Bur- 
goyne  under  that  foreseen  disad¬ 
vantage,  justified  general  Carleton’s 
refusal.  On  Burgoyne’s  arrival  to 
supersede  him,  general  Carleton 
evinced  no  censurable  jealousy ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost,  to  enable  his  successor 
to  take  the  field  to  advantage.  He 
then  resigned  his  government  to  ge¬ 
neral  Halimand,  and  returned  to 
England,  where  his  merit,  in  so 
ably  and  effectually  defending  Que¬ 
bec,  procured  him  a  red  ribbon. 
In  1581  he  was  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  sir  Henry  Clinton  as  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  in  America,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  New  York,  he  began  and 
completed  many  excellent  reforms. 
He  broke  up  the  band  of  American 
loyalists,  whose  conduct  had  given 
umbrage  to  the  well-disposed.  He 
checked  the  profuse  and  useless  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  in  several  de¬ 
partments,  and  restrained  the  ra¬ 
pacity  of  the  commissaries  ;  he  had 
the  credit  also  of  having  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  soften  the  ri¬ 
gours  of  war,  and  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  the  Americans.  In  this 
situation  he,  continued  until  peace 
was  established  between  the  two 
countries,  when,  after  an  interview" 
with  general  Washington,  he  eva¬ 
cuated  New  York,  and  returned  to 
England.  During  his  residence  in 
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London  before  his  last  appoint¬ 
ment,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  public  accounts.  He 
retained  the  command  of  the  4/th 
regiment  of  foot  until  17*)0,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  that  of  the  15th 
dragoons,  which  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  It  having  been  re¬ 
solved  to  put  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  governor-general,  sir  Guy 
Carleton,  now  created  lord  Dor¬ 
chester,  was  appointed  to  that 
powerful  and  important  office, 
having  under  his  authority  all  the 
northern  settlements,  except  New¬ 
foundland.  In  this  situation  and 
government  he  remained  several 
years,  still  acquiring  fresh  reputa¬ 
tion.  Since  his  return  to  England, 
his  lordship  has  led  a  very '  retired 
life,  chiefly  residing  in  the  country. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and 
estate  by  his  eldest  son  Thomas,  a 
general  in  the  army,  lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor  of  New  Brunswick,  and  co¬ 
lonel  en  secoml  of  the  6’0th  foot. 

11.  At  Bath,  sir  Henry  Paulet 
St.  John  Mildmay,  bart.  M.  P.  for 
the  county  of  Hants,  43.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  late  sir  Henry  Pau¬ 
let,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1772,  and  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1784.  The  addition  of  Mildmay 
was  made  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage  to  a  Hampshire  heiress  of 
that  name,  who  survives  him,  and 
by  whom  he  has  left  fifteen  chil¬ 
dren.  Sir  Ilenry  first  came  into 
parliament  for  Westbury,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  in  1796,  and  was  elected  for 
the  city  of  Winchester  in  1802. 
At  the  general  election  in  1806,  he 
was  almost  unanimously  called  for¬ 
ward  by  a  very  large  meeting,  held 
at  Chichester,  to  join  Mr.  Chute, 
in  opposition  to  the  other  candi¬ 
dates,  Mr.  Thistlethwaite  and  the 


hon.  Wm.  Herbert.  In  this  con¬ 
test,  after  an  arduous  struggle,  he 
was  unsuccessful ;  but,  as  he  ener¬ 
getically  expressed  himself  in  his 
address  at  the  close  of  the  election, 
“  defeated,  but  not  dismayed,  and 
when  the  hour  of  honourable  strug¬ 
gle  shall  again  arrive,  I  shall  be 
found  at  my  post.”  This  pledge 
he  redeemed  at  the  ensuing  contest, 
in  the  following  year,  when  he  and 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Chute,  were 
both  returned  by  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority,  after  one  day’s  poll.  We 
need  offer  no  other  panegyric  than 
what  is  contained  in  the  address  of 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  now 
offers  himself  as  a  candidate  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him,  and  who  declares,  that 
u  though  he  had  been  opposed  to 
him  in  political  differences,  he  ever 
respected  his  talents  and  his  vir¬ 
tues.”  Sir  Henry  certainly  injured 
a  naturally  tender  constitution  by 
his  great  exertions  at  both  these 
coutt\sts,  and  his  unwearied  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  laborious  duties  of  a 
constant  attendance  in  parliament. 
The  conduct  of  sir  Henry,  as  a 
member  of  the  legislative  body,  has 
been  distinguished  for  manly  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  1/96,  he  voted  for 
a  censure  on  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  for  the  particular  measure 
of  voting  subsidies  without  the 
knowledge  of  parliament ;  but  in 
1802,  when  that  statesman  was  but 
of  office,  he  opposed  those  who 
wished  to  criminate  his  conduct, 
and  boldly  asserted  his  belief, 
u  that  to  William  Pitt  England  was 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  her 
laws  and  religion,  and  the  king  for 
the  crown  which  he  then  wore.” 
lie  concluded  with  moving  an 
amendment,  containing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  ex-minister,  for  his 
pre-emineut  services  to  the  country, 
L  3  which 
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which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
159.— In  18Q3,  sir  Henry  made 
some  remarks  on  the  delay  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  nary,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  their  reports,  and  adduced 
the  case  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a  block- 
maker  and  contractor,  who  had 
been  discharged,  as  one  of  great 
hardship  to  an  individual. — -In  1 803, 
he  also  objected  to  some  of  the 
provisions  in  the  new  income  tax 
bill.  In  1804,  he  voted  with  sir 
John  Wrottesley,  on  the  motion 
of  the  latter,  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  government  du¬ 
ring  the  insurrection  in  Dublin  ;  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  proposition  re¬ 
lative  to  the  state  of  our  naval  force, 
and  of  Mr.  Fox’s  motion  for  a  re¬ 
trospective  inquiry  into  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  our  national  defence. 
When  lord  Melville’s  conduct  came 
under  the  review  of  the  house,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  re¬ 
ferring  it  to  the  decision  of  a  select 
committee;  and  afterwards  sat  in 
the  committee  of  twenty-ome,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  the  tenth  report 
of  the  naval  commissioners.  In 
the  same  year  sir  Henry  appeared 
in  the  character  of  an  author,  in 
the  re-publication,  in  seven  octavo 
volumes,  of  The  Light  of  Nature 
Pursued,  by  Abraham  Tucker,  esq. 
which  he  revised  and  corrected,  with 
the  addition  of  some  account  of  the 
author. — Sir  Henry  ^generally  re¬ 
sided  at  Dagmerslield  Park,  near 
Odiham,  Hampshire,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  Dagmersheld  Volun¬ 
teers.  His  hospitality  was  -open 
and  liberal,  like  his  manners  ;  and 
bis  humanity  was  evinced  by  his  vi¬ 
sits  to  the  various  jails  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  in  company  with  the  be¬ 
nevolent  Nield,  and  his  munificent 
donations  to  the  poor.  The  com¬ 
plaint  that,  proved  fatal  was  a  dis¬ 


ease  of  the  liver,  with  which  he  had 
been  long  afflicted,  and  which  he 
endured  with  manly  firmness  and 
patient  resignation.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  titles  and  estates,  com¬ 
puted  at  the  annual  value  of  25,00 01. 
by  his  eldest  son  Henry,  22  years 
of  age. 

At  his  rectory  of  Ruan-Lany« 
borne,  near  Tregony,  Cornwall, 
the  rev.  J.  Whitaker. — He  was 
born  at  Manchester,  about  the  year 
1735.  Of  the  school  part  of  his 
education  we  know  little  or  no¬ 
thing,  but  that  he  went  early  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  fel¬ 
low  of  C.C.C.,  and  where  he  dis¬ 
covered,  in  a  very  short  time,  those 
originalities,  and  peculiarities  of 
mind,  which  afterwards  so  strongly 
marked  him  as  an  author  and  as  a 
man.  His  vigour  of  intellect  at 
once  displayed  itself  amongst  his 
acquaintance;  but  whilst  his  ani¬ 
mated  conversation  drew  many 
around  him,  a  few  were  repelled 
from  the  circle  by  his  impatience  of 
contradiction.  The  character  of 
his  genius,  however,  was  soon  de¬ 
cided  in  literary  composition.  In 
177 1»  Mr.  Whitaker  published  his 
tc  History  of  Manchester,”  in  quar¬ 
to — a  work  distinguished  for  acute¬ 
ness  of  research,  bold  imagination, 
independent  sentiment,  and  correct 
information.  Nor  does  its  compo¬ 
sition  less  merit  our  applause ; 
whether  we  have  respect  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  materials,  the 
style,  or  the  language.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  general  subject,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  Mr.  YV.  was  the 
first  writer  who  could  so  light  up  the 
region  of  antiquarianism,  and  to 
dissipate  its  obscurity,  even  to  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  spectators.  The 
discoveries  of  our  antiquaries,  in¬ 
deed,  have  been  attended  with  no 
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brilliant  success;  and  Whitaker’s 
“  Manchester”  is  perhaps  the 
only  book,  in  which  the  truth  of 
our  island  history  has  been  elucida¬ 
ted  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  is* 
rather  singular,  that  this  work  was, 
in  the  order  of  merit  as  well  as  time, 
the  first  of  Mr.  Whitaker’s  publi¬ 
cations.  In  proportion  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  his  imagination  Seems, 
by  a  strange  inversion  of  what  is 
characteristic  of  our  nature,  to  have 
gained  an  ascendancy  over  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  we  shall  perceive  more 
of  fancy  and  of  passion,  of  con¬ 
jecture  and  hypothesis,  in  some  of 
his  subsequent  productions,  than 
just  opinion,  or  deliberate  investi¬ 
gation.  Mr.  Whitaker’s  u  Genu¬ 
ine  History  of  the  Britons  As¬ 
serted,”  an  octavo  volume,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1782,  may  be  accepted  as 
a  sequel  to  c‘  The  Manchester.” 
It  contains  a  complete  refutation  of 
Macpherson,  whose  u  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  History  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland’’  is  full  of  palpa¬ 
ble  mistakes  and  misrepresentations. 
In  1773,  we  find  Mr.  W.  the  morn¬ 
ing  preacher  of  Berkeley-Chapcl ; 
to  which  office  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  Mr.  Hughes  ;  but, 
about  the  end  of  the  following 
year,  he  was  removed  from  that 
situation.  This  gave  occasion  to 
“  The  Case  between  Mr.  W.  and 
Mr.  Hughes,  relative  to  the  raorn- 
ing-prcachership  of  Berkelcy-Cha- 
pel;”  in  which  Mr.  W.  relates  some 
remarkable  particulars,  and  de¬ 
clares  himself  unalterably  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  the  matter  into 
Westminster-IIall.’’  He  actually 
used  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring  his 
determination  into  action,  but  the 
fervour  of  his  resentment  threw 
him  off  his  guard ;  and  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  so  indiscreetly,  that 


his  C£  Case’’  was  considered  as  a 
libel  by  the  court  of  King’s  Bench. 
During  his  residence  in  London,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  several  of  our  most  celebrated 
writers ;  among  whom  were  the 
author  of  “The  Rambler,”  and 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed, 
that  Johnson  was  much  attached  to 
Whitaker.  Equally  strong  in  un¬ 
derstanding,  equally  tenacious  of 
opinion,  and  equally  impassioned- 
in  conversation,  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  should  amicably  coalesce 
on  all  occasions.  In  the  Ossianic 
controversy,  they  were  decidedly 
hostile.  With  Gibbon,  Mr.  W. 
was  well  acquainted  ;  and  the  ma¬ 
nuscript  of  the  first  volume  of  “  I  he 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,”  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Whi¬ 
taker’s  inspection.  But  what  was 
his  surprise,  when,  as  he  read  the 
same  volume  in  print,  that  chapter 
which  has  been  so  obnoxious  to  the 
Christian  world,  was  then  first  in¬ 
troduced  to  his  notice  ?  1  hat 

chapter.  Gibbon  had  suppressed  in 
the  manuscript,  over-awed  by  Mr. 
Whitaker’s  high  character,  and 
afraid  of  his  censure.  And,  in 
fact,  that  the  historian  should  have 
shrunk  from  his  indignant  eye,  may 
well  be  conceived,  when  we  see  his 
Christian  principle  and  his  manly 
spirit  uniting  in  the  rejection  of  a 
living  of  considerable  value,  which 
was  at  this  time  offered  him  by  a 
Unitarian  patron.— He  spurned  at 
the  temptation,  and  pitied  the  se¬ 
ducer.  Of  his  integrity,  however, 
some  recompense  was  now  at  hand  ; 
and  about  the  year  1778,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  as  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  to  the  rectory  of  Ruan- 
Lanyhorne,  Cornwall,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  livings  in  the  gift  of 
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that  college,  where  he  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  his  degree  of  B.D.  and 
into  that  county  he  went,  to  reside 
upon  his  rectory.  There,  it  might 
have  been  expected,  that  retirement 
and  leisure  would  greatly  favour 
the  pursuits  of  literature ;  and 
that,  though  ‘4  the  converser,”  (to 
use  an  expressibn  of  Mr.  W.)  had 
disappeared,  the  author  would 
break  forth  with  new  energies. 
But  Ruan-Lanyhorne  was,  for  se¬ 
veral  years,  no  tranquil  seat  of  the 
Muses.  That  pleasant  seclusion 
was  now  the  scene  of  contest — but 
of  contest  which  (in  the  opinion  of 
the  w'riter  of  this  memoir)  was  ab¬ 
solutely  unavoidable.  Mr.  Whita¬ 
ker  had  proposed  a  tythe-compo- 
sition  to  his  parishioners  by  no 
means  unreasonable.  This  they 
refused  to  pay  :  but  Mr.  Whitaker 
was  steady  to  his  purpose.  A  rup¬ 
ture  ensued  between  the  parties — 
the  tythes  were  demanded  in  kind  — 
disputes  arose  upon  disputes — ani¬ 
mosities  were  kindled — and  litiga¬ 
tions  took  place.  That  Mr.  Whita¬ 
ker  was  finally  victorious,  afforded 
pleasure  to  the  friends  of  the  rec¬ 
tor,  and,  let  us  add,  to  the  friends 
of  justice  and  of  truth.  Yet  it 
was  long  before  harmony  was  re¬ 
stored  to  Kuan-Lanyhornc.  That 
his  literary  schemes,  had  been  so 
disagreeably  interrupted,  was  the 
subject  of  general  regret.  But  the 
conscientious  pastor  looked  with  a 
deeper  concern  to  the  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  parishioners.  lie  saw 
with  sorrow  their  aversion  from  his 
preaching — their  indifference  to  his 
instructions — their  repugnance  to 
his  authority ;  and  44  he  laboured 
more  abundantly till,  after  a  few 
years,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 

*  They  arc  inti  tied  “  Sermons  upon 
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perceive  a  visible  alteration  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  principal  parishion¬ 
ers  ;  and  a  mutual  good  under¬ 
standing  was  established  between 
the  pastor  and  his  flock.  His  cor¬ 
dial,  his  familiar  manner,  indeed, 
was  always  pleasing  to  those  whom 
prejudice  had  not  armed  against 
him  :  and,  in  proportion  as  they 
became  acquainted  with  his  kind 
disposition,  the  transitoriness  of 
his  resentments,  and,  after  inju¬ 
ries,  his  promptness  to  forgive,  and 
anxious  wish  to  be  forgiven  ;  they 
endeavoured  more  and  more  to  cul¬ 
tivate  his  friendship,  and  at  length 
loved  and  revered  him  as  their  fa¬ 
ther.  Nothing  can  more  fully  dis¬ 
play  the  warmth  of  his  affections, 
his  zeal  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  or 
his  impassioned  style  of  eloquence, 
than  those  44  Sermons,”*  which  he 
published  in  1783  ;  after  having 
preached  them  to  his  parishioners, 
we  doubt  not  with  a  voice  and  man¬ 
ner  to  penetrate  the  conscience, 
and  strike  conviction  into  the  soul, 
to  awaken  the  tears  of  penitence, 
and  elevate  the  hopes  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  to  the  abodes  of  immortality. 
That  he  should  have  published  so 
li-ttle  in  the  line  of  his  profession, 
is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  ;  though 
his  44  Origin  of  Arianism”  be  a 
large  volume,  it  is  a  controversial 
tract,  full  of  erudition  and  inge¬ 
nious  argumentation.  We  have 
read  no  other  work  of  Mr.  W.  in 
divinity,  except  44  The  Real  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Government,”  (expanded 
into  a  considerable  treatise,  from 
a  sermon  which  he  had  preached 
before  bishop  Buller*  at  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  primary  visitation),  and 
4‘  The  Introduction  to  Flindell’s 
Bible.”  This  has  been  much  ad- 

Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell.” 
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mired  as  a  masterly  piece  of  elo¬ 
quence.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
antiquary  was  not  at  rest.  Ilis 
44  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1787,  in  three  octavo  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  his  44  Course  of  Hannibal 
over  the  Alps,”— his  44  Ancient 
Cathedral  of  Cornwall, ’’—his 44  Sup¬ 
plement  to  Mr.  Polwhele’s  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Cornwall,” — his  44  London,’’ 
and  hts  44  Oxford,”  (both  as  yet 
in  MS.)  furnish  good  evidence  of 
an  imagination  continually  occupied 
in  pursuits  which  kindled  up  its 
brightest  iuunc,  tiiough  not  always 
of  that  judgment,  discretion,  or 
candour,  which,  if  human  charac¬ 
ters  had  been  ever  perfect,  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  W  hit- 
aker.  In  criticism,  however,  (where 
writing  anonymously,  he  would 
probably  have  written  as  temper  or 
caprice  suggested,)  we  find  him,  for 
the  most  part,  candid  and  good-na¬ 
tured — not  sparing  of  censure,  nor 
yet  lavish  of  applause — and  afford¬ 
ing  us,  in  numerous  instances,  the 
most  agreeable  proofs  of  genuine 
benevolence.  Even  in  the  instance 
of  Gibbon*,  where  he  has  been 
thought  severe  beyond  all  former 
example,  we  have  a  large  mixture 
of  the  sweet  with  bitterness.  It 
was  the  critique  on  Gibbon  that 
contributed  greatly  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  44  The  English  Review,”  in 
which  Mr.  W.  was  the  author  of 
many  valuable  articles.  To  his 
pen,  also,  44  The  British  Critic,” 
and  44  The  Antijacobin  Review,” 
were  indebted  for  various  pieces  of 
criticism.  But  the  strength  of  his 
principles  is  no  where  more  appa¬ 
rent  than  in  those  articles  where  h« 
comes  forward,  armed  with  the  pa* 

*  Whitaker’s  Review  of  Gibbon’s 
appeared  in  the  English  Review. 


noply  of  truth,  in  defence  of  our 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

It  was  there  he  struck  his  adversa¬ 
ries  with  consternation,  and  we  be¬ 
held  the  host  of  jacobins  shrinking 
away  from  before  his  face,  and 
creeping  into  their  caverns  of  dark¬ 
ness.  Rut  we  are  here,  perhaps, 
betrayed  into  expressions  too  vio¬ 
lent  for  plain  prose,  which  reminds 
us  of  another  part  of  our  friend’s 
literary  character — we  mean  his  po¬ 
etical  genius.  That  he  contributed 
some  fine  pieces  of  poetry  to  4‘the 
Cornwall  and  Devon  poets,”  is  well 
known.  These  were  published  iri 
two  small  octavo  volumes ;  and  the 
editor  has  now  in  his  possession  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  good  verse, 
by  Mr.  Whitaker,  to  fill  forty  or 
fifty  pages  of  a  third  volume,  n<w 
in  contemplation.  The  last  work 
upon  which  MV.  Whitaker  em¬ 
ployed  his  pen  was  a  life  of  St. 
Neot,  the  eldest  brother  of  king 
Alfred,  which,  indeed,  has  not 
'yet  made  its  appearance,  but  most 
of  thq  proof  sheets  of  which  he 
lived  to  correct.  We  have  thus, 
with  rapid  glances,  reviewed  the 
productions  of  Mr.  W.  in  the  seve¬ 
ral  departments  of  the  historian, 
the  theologist,  the  critic,  the  poli¬ 
tician,  and  the  poet.  Versatility, 
like  Whitaker’s,  is,  in  truth,  of  rare 
occurrence.  But  still  more  rare  is 
the  splendour  of  original  genius, 
exhibited  in  w  alks  so  various.  Not 
that  Mr.  W.  was  equally  happy  in 
them  all.  His  characteristic  traits 
as  a  writer,  were  acute  discern¬ 
ment,  and  a  Velocity  of  ideas  w  hich 
acquired  new  force  in  composition, 
and  a  power  of  combining  images 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  striking,  and 

History,  (vols.  iv.  v.  and  vi )  originally 
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of  flinging  on  every  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  the  strongest  illustration. 
With  little  scruple,  therefore,  we 
hazard  an  opinion,  that  though  his 
chief  excellence  be  recognized  in 
antiquarian  research,  he  would 
have  risen  to  higher  eminence  as  a 
poet,  had  he  cultivated  in  early 
youth  the  favour  of  the  muse’s. 
Be  this,  h  owever,  as  it  may — there 
are  none  who  will  deem  us  extrava¬ 
gant  in  pronouncing,  that  Mr.  W. 
was  a  46  great”  literary  character, 
that  he  was  u  good”  as  well  as 
great,  wpuld  sufficiently  appear  in 
the  recollection  of  any  period  of 
his  life  ;  whether  we  saw  him  aban¬ 
doning  preferment  from  principle, 
and  heard  him  c‘  reasoning  of  righte¬ 
ousness  and  judgment  to  come 
or  whether,  amongst  his  parishion¬ 
ers,  we  witnessed  his  unaffected 
earnestness  of  preaching,  his  hu¬ 
mility  in  conversing  with  the  poor¬ 
est  cottagers,  his  sincerity  in  assist¬ 
ing  them  with  advice,  his  tender¬ 
ness  in  offering  them  consolation, 
and  his  charity  in  relieving  their 
distresses.  It  is  true,  to  the  same 
warmth  of  temper,  together  with  a 
sense  of  good  intentions,  we  must 
attribute  an  irritability  at  times  de¬ 
structive  of  social  comfort,  an  im¬ 
petuousness,  that  brooked  not  op¬ 
position,  and  bore  down  all  before 
it.  This  precipitation  was  in  part 
also  to  be  traced  to  his  ignorance 
of  the  world  ;  to  his  simplicity  in 
Imlieving  others  like  himself,  pre¬ 
cisely  what  they  seemed  to  be  ;  and, 
on  the  detection  of  his  error,  his 
anger  at  dissimulation  or  hypocrisy. 
But  his  general  good  humour,  his 
hospitality,  and  his  convivial  plea¬ 
santry,  were  surely  enough  to  atone 

*  Two  amiable  daughters.  ”, 

+  Mrs.  W.  was  a  Miss  Tregenna,  of 


for  those  sudden  bursts  of  passion, 
those  flashes  which  betrayed  his 
66  human  frailty,’’  but  still  argued 
genius.  And  they  who  knew  how 
u  fearfully  and  wonderfully  he  was 
made,’’  could  bear  from  a  Whitaker 
what  they  could  not  so  well  have 
tolerated  in  another.  In  his  fami¬ 
ly,  Mr.  W.  was  uniformly  regular ; 
Dor  did  he  suffer  at  any  time  his 
literary  cares  to  trench  on  his  do¬ 
mestic  duties.  The  loss  of  such  a 
man  must  be  deemed  as  it  were  a 
chasm  bath  in  public  and  private 
life.  But,  for  the  latter,  we  may 
truly  say,  that  if  ever  wife  had 
cause  to  lament  the  kind  and  faith¬ 
ful  husband,  or  ^children  the  affec¬ 
tionate  parent,  or  servants  the  in¬ 
dulgent  master,  the  family  at  Ruan- 
Lanyhorne  must  feel  their  loss  irre¬ 
parable  f.  Such  was  the  historian 
of  Manchester  and  the  rector  of 
Ruan-Lanyhorne,  of  whom  we 
have  given  a  very  hasty  sketch,  we 
hope,  however,  a  just  and  impar¬ 
tial  one.  That  he  should  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  73  is  rather  to 
be  wondered.  For,  strong  as  was 
his  bodily  constitution,  his  mind, 
ever  active  and  restless,  must  have 
worn  out  (we  should  have  pre¬ 
sumed)  even  that  athletic  frame, 
long  before  the  period  assigned  to 
man’s  existence.  Amidst  his  ar¬ 
dent  and  indefatigable  researches 
into  the  antiquities  of  London,  his 
friends  detected  the  first  symptoms 
of  bodily  decay.  His  journey  to 
London,  his  vast  exertions  there 
in  procuring  information,  his  ener¬ 
getic  and  various  conversation  with 
literary  characters,  brought  on  a 
debility  which  he  little  regarded, 
till  it  alarmed  him  in  a  stroke  of  pa- 
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ralysis.  From  this  he  never  reco¬ 
vered  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  able 
to  resume,  with  any  good  effect,  his 
studies  or  occupations.  But,  for 
the  last  year,  his  decline  has  been 
gradual ;  and  it  was  such  as  might 
be  contemplated  with  pleasure, 
since  he  was  sensible  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution,  yet  invaria¬ 
bly  supported  by  the  faith  of  a 
Christian.  His  indeed  was  the  re¬ 
signation,  the  cheerfulness  becom¬ 
ing  a  primitive  disciple  of  that  Je¬ 
sus,  in  whose  mercies  he  reposed, 
and  to  whom  only  he  looked  for  ac¬ 
ceptance.  And  he  who  would  derive 
comfort  from  the  prospect  of  death, 
should  keep  in  view  this  venerable 
divine,  who  at  peace  with  himself, 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  his  God, 
sank  as  into  quiet  slumber,  without 
a  trouble  or  a  pain,  and  with  a 
smile  on  his  countenance  expired. 

20.  Captain  Thomas  Dacres. 

28.  Sir  Richard  Hill. 

29.  Thomas  Panton,  esq.  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  late  duchess  of  Ancas- 
ter. 

Admiral  sir  Thomas  Pasley,  bart. 

At  Rome,  in  the  67th  year  of  her 
age,  the  celebrated  artist,  Angelica 
Kauffman. — The  illness  which  pre¬ 
ceded  her  dissolution  was  Ions  and 
painful,  but  sustained  with  pious 
fortitude,  and  exemplary  resigna¬ 
tion.  In  Rome,  where  the  love  of 
the  arts  is  the  sole  sentiment  that 
has  survived  the  shipwreck  of  its 
glory,  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
person  caused  an  universal  sensa¬ 
tion.  .  People  of  all  ranks  were 
emulous  to  testify  their  respect  for 
her  memory.  Her  funeral  obse¬ 
quies  were  performed  with  deco¬ 
rous  pomp,  and  more  than  usual 
solemnity.  Many  of  the  nobility, 
above  100  ecclesiastics,  in  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  their  several  orders,  and  the 
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members  of  all  the  literary  socie¬ 
ties  at  Rome,  walked  in  the  proces¬ 
sion.  The  pall  was  supported  by 
young  ladies,  dressed  in  white;  and 
immediately  after  the  corpse,  some 
of  Angelica’s  best  pictures  were 
displayed,  borne  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  mourners. 

At  his  brother’s  house,  Adel- 
phi  Terrace,  universally  regretted, 
Charles  Minier,  esq.  of  Oakfield 
Lodge,  Croydon. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mr.  George  Reid, 
printer,  a  gentleman  highly  re¬ 
spectable  in  character  and  in  ta¬ 
lents.  He  had  formerly  been  the 
editor  of  two  of  the  principal  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Scotch  metropolis. 

Dec.  5.  Anna  Maria,  baroness 
Forester  whose  title  devolved  on 
the  hon.  J.  Grimston,  M.  P.  eldest 
son  of  lord  Grimston. 

4.  Hon.  Henrietta  Sophia  Phipps, 
eldest  daughter  of  lord  Mulgrave. 

Henry  Arundel,  eighth  lord 
Arundel  of  Wardour,  and  a  count 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire. 

12.  At  Plymouth,  onboard  the 
Parthian,  of  18  guns,  of  which  he 
was  captain,  Mr.  John  Basset  Bal- 
derston,  in  his  28th  year.  He 
died  in  consequence  of  a  pistol 
shot,  basely  aimed  at  him  by  one 
of  the  master’s  mates  of  the  Par¬ 
thian,  which  has  deprived  the  navy 
of  an  excellent  and  zealous  officer. 
He  is  universally  regretted  by  his 
relations  and  friends,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  tho  ship’s  company  of  the 
Parthian,  and  has  left  a  mother 
and  two  sisters  to  lament  the  loss  of 
an  affectionate  son  and  brother. 

Hugo  Meynell,  esq.  so  well 
known  on  the  turf  and  in  all  the 
fashionable  circles,  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  past,  died  on  Wednesday 
morning,  at  the  age  of  81  years. 
He  had  been  repeatedly  attacked  by 
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paralytic  strokes.  He  has  left  a 
large  property  behind  him. 

17.  Mark  Sprott,  esq,  famous 
for  his  evidence  in  the  trial  of  lord 
Melville. 

22*  The  dowager  lady  Shelly. 

24.  Aged  104,  Thomas  Clee,  of 
Mitcham,  in  Surrey. 

28.  At  Bath,  the  rev,  John  Dun¬ 
can,  D.  E>. 

30.  Alan  Lord  Gardner,  admiral 
of  the  w  hite. 

James  Bucknal  Griraston,  lord 
Verulam,  viscount  Grimston. 

Near  Rothefrara,  aged  101,  Mrs. 
Anne  Addy. 


PROMOTIONS  in  the  Year  1808. 

Queen’s  Palace ,  Jan.  6.  His 
grace  William  duke  of  Manchester, 
sworn  captain-general  and  gover¬ 
nor  in  chief  of  the  island  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 

Foreign-office ,  Jan .  7.  Francis 
Hill,  esq.  appointed  his  majesty’s 
secretary  of  legation  to  the  court 
of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  of  Portugal. 

Dozcning-street,  Jan.  8.  William 
Anne  Villettes,  esq.  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  of  his  majesty’s  forces,  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  commander 
of  the  forces,  with  the  local  rank  ef 
general  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Downing. street ,  Jan.  16.  Sir 
George  Prevost,  hart,  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  vice  sir  John  Went¬ 
worth,  bart. ;  and  to  be  comman¬ 
der  of  the  forces,  with  the  local 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  Nova 
Scotia  only. 

Whitehall ,  Jan.  lb.  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Leigh,  L.L.B.  recommended, 
by  letter,  to  the  chapter  of  the -ca¬ 


thedral  church  of  Hereford,  to  be 
chosen  dean  of  the  said  cathedral 
church,  vice  rev.  Dr.  NathanWe- 
therell,  dec. — Rev.  Samuel  Birch, 
ALA.  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge  (son  of  alderman  B.) 
presented  to  the  united  rectories  of 
St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  and  St.  Alary, 
Woolchurch  Haw,  in  the  city  of 
London,  vice  rev.  John  Newton, 
dec. — Rev.  William  Long,  LL.  B. 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Pulham 
St.  Mary  with  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary-Magdalen  thereunto  annexed, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  vice  rev. 
Thomas  Bowen,  dec. — Rev.  Ali- 
chael  Stirling,  presented  to  the 
church  and  parish  of  Cargill,  in  the 
countyof  Perth,  and  presbytery  of 
Dunkeld,  vice  Mr.  J.  P.  Banner- 
man,  dec. 

Carlton-house ,  Jan.  18.  Rev. 
Fred-erick-William  Blomberg,  M.A. 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  appointed  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  his  royal  highness,  vice 
rev.  Dr.  Lockman,  dec. 

Whitehall ,  Jan.  19*  Rev.  Chas. 
Digby,  ALA.  appointed  a  preben¬ 
dary  of  the  Free  Chapel  of  St. 
George,  in  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
vice  rev.  Dr.  John  Lockman,  dec. 
— Rev.  Edward. Christopher  Dow. 
deswell,  D.  D.  appointed  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Christ, 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  vice 
right  rev.  Edward  Venables,  late 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  translated  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  York. 

Queen’s  Palace ,  Jan.  20.  His 
grace  Edward  Venables,  lord  arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  sworn  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  privy  council. 

Whitehall ,  Jan.  2 6.  liev.  Sa¬ 
muel  Goodenough,  LL.  D.  dean  of 
Rochester,  recommended  by  conge 
d’clire ,  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  vice  right  rev.  Dr.  Edward- 
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Venables  Vernon,  translated  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  \ork. — Rev. 
Walter  King,  D.D.  appointed  a 
prebendary  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  vice 
rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Wetherel),  dec. 

Whitehall ,  Jan.  30.  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Otter,  M.A.  presented  to  the 
canonry  or  prebend  of  Ulliskelfe, 
in  York  cathedral,  vice  Drummond, 
dec. — Rev.  Michael  Marlow,  D.D. 
appointed  a  canon  or  prebend  of 
Canterbury  cathedral,  vice  King, 
resigned. 

Queens  Palace ,  Feb.  24.  Ro¬ 
bert  Barnford,  of  Upton,  esq.  ap¬ 
pointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Chester,  vice  Charles  Trelawny 
Brereton,  of  Shotwick  park,  esq. ; 
Marmaduke  Middleton  Middleton, 
of  Lear,  esq.  to  be  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Derby  ;  William  Cary, 
of  Cannock,  esq.  to  be  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Stafford  ;  John  Ful- 
larton,  of  Barton  on  the  Heath, 
esq.  to  be  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Warwick;  John  Nathaniel  Miers, 
of  Cadoxtone  juxta  Neath,  esq.  to 
be  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Glamor¬ 
gan,  vice  the  hon.  William  Booth 
Grey,  of  Duffrin;  Rees  Williams, 
of  Gwainclawth,  esq.  to  be  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Brecon  ;  and 
John  Jones  of  Penrhose  Brodwen, 
esq.  to  be  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Anglesey,  vice  Edward  Jones,  of 
Cromleck,  esq. 

War-office ,  Feb.  27.  General 
William  viscount  Howe,  K.R.  go¬ 
vernor  of  Berwick,  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Plymouth,  vice  lord 
Lake,  dec.  ; — and  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral  Banastre  Tarleton,  to  be  go¬ 
vernor  of  Berwick,  vice  lord  Howe; 

Queen's  Palace,  March  2.  lion. 
Will  iam  Ashcton  llarbord,  sworn 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  city  of  Norwich,  and 


county  of  the  same,  vice  marquis 
Townshend,  dec. — Francis  Lloyd, 
of  Domgay,  esq.  appointed  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Montgomery, 
vice  Robert  Knight,  of  Gwernygoe, 
esq. 

iVar-office,  March  8.  Colonel 
William  Dickson,  of  the  42d  foot, 
appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
Cork,  vice  general  Leland,  dec. 

Queeti's  palace ,  March  p.  Right 
hon.  Richard  earl  of  Momit-Edg- 
cumbe,  sworn  one  of  his  majesty’s 
most  hon.  privy  council. 

Whitehall ,  March  15.  Reverend 
William  Beaumont  Busby,  D.D. 
appointed  dean  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Rochester,  vice  rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Goodenough,  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Carlisle. 

Queen's  palace ,  March  1  6.  Right 
hon.  George  earl  of  Aberdeen,  in¬ 
vested  with  the  ensigns  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Thistle. — Right  hon. 
Percy  viscount  Strangford,  created 
a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  sworn 
of  his  majesty’s  most  honourable 
privy  council. — Right  hon.  Ed¬ 
ward  carl  of  Digby,  sworn  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Dorset, 
and  the  town  of  Poole,  and  county 
of  the  said  town,  vice  the  earl  of 
Dorchester,  dec. — William  Eger- 
ton,  of  Tatton  park,  esq.  appointed 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Chester, 
vice  Robert  Bampton,  of  Upton, 
esq. 

Whitehall,  March  19.  lion,  and 
rev.  Henry  Ryder,  M.  A.  appoint¬ 
ed  a  prebendary  of  the  Free  Chapel 
of  St.  George,  in  the  Castle  of 
Windsor,  vice  Busby,  resigned. — 
Rev.  William  Cooper,  B.  D.  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  rectory  of  Wading- 
ham,  St.  Mary’s,  and  St.  Peter’s, 
with  the  chapel  of  Smitcrby,  co. 
Lincoln,  vice  Barker,  dec. 

Whitehall ,  March  22.  BrigadieF- 
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general  Charles  Shipley,  of  the 
corps  of  royal  engineers,  knighted. 

Whitehall ,  March  29.  Rev.  Jo¬ 
seph  Good  all,  D.D.  appointed  a 
prebendary  of  his  majesty’s  Free 
Chapel  of  St.  George,  in  the  Castle 
of  Windsor,  dice  Du  Val,  dec. — 
Francis  lord  Napier,  appointed  his 
majesty’s  high  commissioner  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland. 

Whitehall ,  April  5.  Rev.  Fre¬ 
derick  Blomberg,  M.A.  appointed 
a  prebendary  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
vice  Smkh,  dec. 

Carlton-house ,  April  20.  Right 
hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
appointed  (by  the  prince  of  Wrales) 
receiver-general  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  vice  lord  Lake,  dec. — 
[Mr.  S.  has  appointed  Charles  Car¬ 
penter,  esq.  of  Moditonham,  his 
deputy.] 

Foreign-office ,  April  23.  James 
Gambier,  esq.  appointed  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  consul.general  in  the  Portu¬ 
guese  dominions  in  South  America. 
— Queen's  palace ,  April  27.  James 
Gambier,  esq.  knighted. 

Admiralty -office,  April  28.  Ad¬ 
mirals  of  the  white,  Charles  Buck¬ 
ner,  esq.  and  Alan  lord  Gardner, 
to  be  admirals  of  the  red. —  Admi¬ 
rals  of  the  blue,  from  Robert  Man, 
esq.  to  Alexander  Grseme,  esq.  to 
be  admirals  of  the  white. — Vice-ad¬ 
mirals  of  the  red^  from  John  Brown, 
esq.  to  sir  Charles  Cotton,  bart.  to 
be  admirals  of  the  blue. — Vice-ad¬ 
mirals  of  the  white,  from  James 
Hawkins  Whitshed,  esq.  to  Peter 
Aplin,  esq.  to  be  vice-admirals  of 
the  red. — Vice-admirals  of  the 
blue,  from  George  Bowen,  esq.  to 
Edward  Thornbrough,  esq.  to  be 
vice-admirals  of  the  white. — Rear- 
admirals  of  the  red,  from  Thomas 


Drury,  esq.  to  Richard  Boger,  esq. 

to  be  vice-admirals  of  the  blue. _ - 

Rear. admirals  of  the  white,  from 
Jonathan  Faulknor,  esq.  to  William 
Essington,  esq.  to  be  rear-admirals 
of  the  red.  —  Rear-admirals  of  the 
blue,  from  John  ftHDougail,  esq. 
to  sir  Edmund  Nagle,  knt.  to  be 
rear-admirals  of  the  red. — Rear- 
admirals  of  the  blue,  from  John 
Wells,  esq.  to  Herbert  Sawyer, 
esq.  to  be  rear-admirals  of  the 
white.-  Captains,  from  Robert 
Devereux  Eancourt,  esq.  to  Tho¬ 
mas  Bertie,  esq.  to  be  rear  admi¬ 
rals  of  the  blue. — Charles  Boyles, 
esq.  sir  Thomas  Williams,  knt. 
William  Hargood,  esq.  and  Robert 
Moorsom,  esq.  to  be  colonels  of 
his  majesty’s  royal  marine  forces, 
vice  Edward  Buller,  esq.  the  hon. 
Robert  Stopford,  Win.  Lechmere, 
esq.  and  T.  Foley,  esq.  appointed 
flag-officers  of  his  majesty’s  fleet. 

War-office ,  May  6.  Lieutenant- 
general  his  royal  highness  Ernest 
Augustus  duke  of  Cumberland, 
K.  G.  to  be  general  in  the  army, 
by  commission  dated  April  25.— 
Lieutenant-general  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of 
Cambridge,  K.  G.  to  be  general  in 
the  army,  by  commission  dated 
April  25. — Lieutenant-general  his 
royal  highness  William  Frederick 
duke  of  Gloucester,  K.  G.  to  be 
general  in  the  army,  by  commis¬ 
sion  dated  April  25. — Lieutenant- 
generals,  from  Edward  Fanning  to 
sir  James  Pulteney,  bart.  to  be 
generals  in  the  army. — Major-ge¬ 
nerals,  from. the  hon.  Robert  Tay¬ 
lor  to  Ferdinand  baron  Hompesch, 
to  be  lieutenant-generals  in  the 
army. — Colonels,  from  William 
Carr  Beresford,  of  the  88th  foot,  to 
the  hon.  William  Stewart,  of  the 
95th  foot,  to  be  major-generals  in 
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the  army. — Lieutenant  -  colonels, 
from  Thomas.  Barrow,  of  the  5fh 
West- India  regiment,  to  Francis 
John  Wilder,  of  the  35th  foot,  to 
he  colonels  in  the  army. — Lieute¬ 
nant-colonels,  hon.  George  de 
Crey,  of  the  1st  dragoons,  and 
Samuel  Hawker,  of  the  14th  light 
dragoons,  to  be  aides-de-camp  to 
the  king. — Majors,  from  George 
Herbert  Adams,  of  the  66th  Lot, 
to  Richard  Collins,  of  the  83d 
foot,  to  be  lieutenant-colonels  in 
the  army.— -Captains,  from  Ed¬ 
mund  Coghlan,  of  the  8th  Garri¬ 
son  battalion,  to  William  CoIIis, 
of  the  27th  foot,  to  be  majors  in 
the  army, 

Whitehall ,  May  7.  Right  hon, 
Henry  baron  Mulgrave,  vice-ad¬ 
miral  sir  Richard  Bickerton,  bart. 
William  Johnstone  Hope,  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Ward,  esqrs.  the  right  hon. 
Henry  John  viscount  Palmerston, 
James  Builer,  esq.  and  rear-admi¬ 
ral  William  Domett,  appointed 
commissioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  the 
united  kingdom,  &c.  &c. 

IVar-office,  May  10.  Lieute¬ 
nant-general  Robert  Morse,  of  the 
royal  engineers,  to  be  general  in 
the  army. — Major-general  William 
Congreve,  of  the  royal  artillery, 
to  be  lieutenant-general  in  the 
army. — Colonels,  from  John  Eve- 
legh  to  Edward  Stevens,  to  be  ma¬ 
jor-generals  in  the  array. — Lieute¬ 
nant-colonels,  from  Theophiius 
Lewis  to  David  Collins,  to  be  co¬ 
lonels  in  the  army. — Majors,  from 
Robert  Stewart  to  Alexander  Brice, 
to  be  lieutenant-colonels  in  the 
army.— Captains,  from  William 
Henry  Boys  to  John  Long,  to  be 
majors  in  the  army. 

Queen's  -palace ,  May  11.  Mr. 
justice  John  Baylcy,  knighted,  on 


his  appointment  as  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  king’s  bench. 

Queen’s  palace ,  May  25.  Right 
hon.  John  Jeffreys,  earl  Camden, 
K.  G.  lord  president  of  the  privy 
council,  sworn  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Kent,  and  of  the  city 
of  Canterbury. 

Downing- street ,  May  27.  Briga* 
dier-general  James  Montgomerie, 
appointed  governor  and  commander 
in  chief  in  and  over  the  island  of 
Dominica  in  America. 

Whitehall ,  June  14.  Right  rer. 
Dr.  Foliiot  Herbert  Walker  Corne-. 
wall,  bishop  of  Hereford,  recom¬ 
mended,  by  conge  d'clire ,  to  be 
elected  bishop  of  Worcester,  vice 
"  Dr.  Hurd,  dec. 

Treasury,  June  25.  C.  T.  Mak¬ 
ing,  esq.  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  the  excise,  vice  Lowndes,  dec. 

Carlton-house ,  Jane  28.  Benja¬ 
min  Tucker,  esq.  appointed  (by  the 
prince  of  Wales)  surveyor-general 
of  his  royal  highness’s  duchy  of 
Cornwall. 

Lord  Chamberlain’’ s  office ,  July  8.’ 
Mr.  F.  Carbery,  of  Conduit-street, 
appointed  plumasier  to  his  majesty, 
idee  Mrs.  Townshend,  of  Ludgata- 
hill,  resigned. 

Whitehall ,  July  9.  Thomas  Er- 
skine,  earl  of  Kellie,  permitted  to* 
accept  and  wear  the  ensigns  of  a 
knight  commander  of  the  royal  or¬ 
der  of  Vasa,  conferred  on  him  by 
the  king  of  Sweden. 

Whitehall ,  July  16.  Right  rev, 
John  Luxmore,  bishop  of  Bristol, 
translated,  by  conge  d'elire ,  to  the 
see  of  Hereford,  vice  Cornwall, 
dec. — Dr.  Andrew  Grant,  appoint¬ 
ed  first  minister  of  the  Canongate 
church,  co.  Edinburgh,  vice  Wal¬ 
ker,  dec. 

War-office ,  Aug.  6.  Gen.  sir  W. 
Medows,  K.  B.  appointed  governor  , 

of 
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of  Hull,  vice  the  earl  of  Clanri- 
carde,  dec.:  and  gen.  E.  E.  Gwyn, 
to  be  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  vice  Medows. 

Whitehall ,  Aug.  1().  Rev.  Hugh 
Ross,  presented  to  the. church  and 
parish  of  Fearn,  in  the  presbytery 
of  Brechlin  and  county  of  Ross, 
vice  Simeon,  dec. 

Whitehall ,  Aug.  20.  George 
Ferguson,  esq.  of  Hermand,  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  lords  of  justici¬ 
ary  in  that  part  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  called  Scotland,  vice  sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Nairn,  bai  t,  of  Dunsinnan,  re¬ 
signed. 

Whitehall ,  Aug.  23.  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Lort  Mansell,  D.  D.  recom¬ 
mended,  by  conge  d'elire ,  to  be 
elected  bishop  of  Bristol,  vice  Dr. 
Luxoiore,  translated  to  Hereford. 

Whitehall ,  Aug.  27.  Rev.  John 
Plumti  ee,  l).  D.  appointed  dean  of 
Gloucester  cathedral,  vice  Dr.  Lux- 
more,  resigned. 

Whitehall ,  Aug.  30.  Rev.  John 
Banks  Jenkinson,  M.  A.  appointed 
a  prebendary  of  Worcester  cathe¬ 
dral,  vice  Plum  tree. 

War-office,  Sept.  3.  Col.  J.  Ro¬ 
bertson,  on  half  pay  of  92d  foot, 
appointed  deputy-governor  of  Fort 
George,  vice  Steward,  dec. 

Whitehall ,  Sept.  6.  Robf.  Blair, 
esq.  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advo¬ 
cates,  appointed  president  of  the 
cojlcge  of  justice  in  Scotland. — 
Play  Campbell,  LL.D.  of  Succoth, 
co.  Dumbarton,  late  president  of 
the  college  of  justice  in  Scotland, 
created  a  baronet  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

Whitehall ,  Sept.  13.  Right  rev. 
Thomas  Dampier,  bishop  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  translated,  by  conge  d'elire , 
to  the  see  of  Ely,  vice  Dr.  James 
Yorke,  dec. 

Whitehall ,  Sept.  24.  The  king 


has  been  pleased  to  grant  the  dig- 
nity  of  a  baronet  of  the  united  king¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  the  following  gentlemen,  and 
the  respective  heirs-male  of  their 
bodies  lawfully  begotten,  viz.  Ed¬ 
ward  Duller,  of  Tranant  park,  co. 
Cornwall,  esq.  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue ;  Mark  Wood,  of  Gatton,  co. 
Surry,  esq. ;  Henry  Conyngham 
Montgomery,  of  the  Hall,  co.  Do¬ 
negal,  esq. ;  Thomas  Jones  of 
Stan  ley-hall,  co.  Salop,  esq.:  James 
Graham,  of  Kirkstall,  co.  York, 
and  of  Edmond  castle,  co.  Cumber, 
land,  esq.  ;  Sitwell  Sitwell,  of  Re- 
nishaw,  co.  Derby,  esq. ;  Andrew 
Corbet,  of  Moreton-Corbet,  co. 
Salop,  and  of  Linslede,  co.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  esq.;  William  Coles  Me- 
dlycott,  of  Vren-house,  near  Mil- 
borne  Port,  co.  Somerset,  esq. 
Charles  Hoar  Harland,  of  Sutton, 
hall,  co.  York,  esq.  ;  John  Perring, 
of  Membland,  co.  Devon,  esq.  and 
aldn.  of  London  ;  George  Pigott, 
of  Knapton,  in  the  Queen’s  county, 
esq.  ;  and  George  Ouseley,  of 
Claremont,  co.  Hereford,  esq. 

Admiralty -office $  Sept.  30.  His 
majesty  has  been  pleased,  by  his 
order  in  council  of  the  2Sth  in¬ 
stant,  to  confer  upon  the  masters  of 
his  royal  navy  the  rank  of  lieute¬ 
nants,  according  to  the  following 
regulations,  viz.  that  they  shall 
take  rank  in  the  ships  of  which 
they  shall  be  warranted  masters, 
immediately  after  the  junior  lieute¬ 
nants  of  such  ships  ;  and  that  they 
shall  have  precedence  in  rank  of 
surgeons  of  the  navy. 

Foreign  office ,  Oct.  8.  Right 
hon.  John  Hookham  Frere.  ap¬ 
pointed  his  majesty's  envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  his  Catholic  majesty  F'er- 
dinand  the  VII  th  j  ajid  to  reside  in 

that 
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that  character  at  the  seat  of  the 
central  or  supreme  junta  in  Spain. 

Downing. street ,  Oct.  8.  Lieut- 
general  George  Beckwith,  appoint, 
ed  governor  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes ; 
sir  Charles  Brisbane,  knt.  captain 
in  the  royal  navy,  to  be  governor 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent;  Hugh  El¬ 
liot,  esq.  appointed  captain-general 
and  governor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands;  and  William  Wooley,  esq. 
to  be  lieutenant-governor  of  Ber- 
bice. 

Whitehall ,  Oct.  15.  Rear-admi¬ 
ral  Richard  Goodwin  Keats,  nomi¬ 
nated  one  of  the  knights-compa- 
■ions  of  the  most  honourable  or¬ 
der  of  the  Bath. 

Carlton-house ,  Oct.  21 .  Lieut.- 
colonel  Bloomfield,  of  the  royal 
regiment  of  artillery,  appointed 
(by  the  prince  of  Wales)  gentle¬ 
man-attendant  on  his  royal  high¬ 
ness,  vice  lord  Lake,  dec.  * 

Foreign-office ,  Nov.  2.  Antho¬ 
ny  Merry,  esq.  appointed  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  envoy-extraordinary  and 
minister- plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  ©f  Sweden  ;  and  Augustus 
John  Foster,  esq.  to  be  his  majes¬ 
ty ’s  minister  of  legation  at  thatcourt. 

War* office-)  Nov.  1 2.  General 
the  hon.  Chappie  Norton,  appoint¬ 
ed  governor  of  Charlcmont  ;  and 
major-general  Francis  Hugonin, 
to  be  colonel  of  the  4th  regiment 
of  dragoons ;  both  vice  the  earl  of 
Dorchester,  dec. 

Queen's  palace ,  Nov.  16.  Sir 
Charles  Brisbane,  knt.  captain  in 
the  royal  navy,  sworn  captain-ge¬ 
neral  and  governor  in  chief  of  the 
islands  of  St.  Vincent,  Bequia,  and 
such  other  of  the  islands  commonly 
called  the  Grenadines,  as  lie  to  the 
northward  of  Cariaccou,in  America. 
Vol.  L. 


Queen's  palace ,  Nov.  23.  Right 
hon.  George  Coventry,  commonly 
called  lord  viscount  Deerhurst, 
sworn  lord-lieutenant  of  the  comity 
of  Worcester,  and  of  the  city  of 
Worcester,  and  county  of  the  same, 
vice  his  father,  the  earl  of  Coven¬ 
try,  resigned. 

Whitehall ,  Nov.  2 6.  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  Harcourt,  appointed  gentle¬ 
man  and  master  of  his  majesty's 
robes,  vice  lord  Selsey,  dec. 

D owning-street ,  Nov .  29.  Hon. 
Francis  Nathaniel  Burton,  appoint¬ 
ed  lieutenant-governor  of  Lower 
Canada,  in  America. 

Whitehall ,  Dec.  3.  Rev.  Walker 
King,  D.D.  recommended  by  conge 
d'elire ,  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Ro. 
Chester,  vice  Dr.  Thomas  Dampier, 
translated  to  the  see  of  Ely. 

D owning-street,  Dec.  13.  Henry 
Bentinck,  esq.  appointed  governor 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
settlements  of  Demarara  and  Esse- 
quibo. — Charles  Bentinck,  esq.  to 
be  governor  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  settlement  of  Surinam, 
vice  Hughes,  dec. 

Foreign-office ,  Dec.  16.  Right 
hon.  William  Pitt  lord  Amherst, 
appointed  his  majesty’s  envoy-ex. 
traordinary  and  minister- plenipo¬ 
tentiary  at  the  court  of  his  Sicilian 
majesty,  vice  Drummond,  recalled. 

Downing -street,  Dec.  20.  Lieut,- 
general  sir  John  Stuart,  K.B.  ap¬ 
pointed  (by  a  commission  dated 
Feb.  ll)  commander  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  forces  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  excepted. 


SHERIFFS  appointed  by  his  Majesty 
in  council  for  the  year  1808. 

Bedfordshire,  Richard  Orlebar, 
of  Puddington,  esq. 

M  Berkshire, 
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Berkshire,  Wm.  Congreve  of 
Aldermaston,  esq. 

Bucks,  Rich.  Dayrell,  of  Sii- 
lingstone,  esq. 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  sir 
II.  Peyton,  of  Emneth,  bart. 

Cheshire,  C.  Trelawney  Brere- 
ton,  of  Shotwich-park,  esq. 

Cumberland,  Thomas  Irvine,  of 
Justice  Town,  esq. 

Derbyshire,  postponed. 
Devonshire,  sir  H.  Carew,  of 
Haccombe,  bart. 

Dorsetshire,  Nicholas  Charles 
Daniel,  of  Upway,  esq. 

Essex,  John  Coggan,  of  Wan- 
stead,  esq. 

Gloucestershire,  sir  Thos.  Craw¬ 
ley  Rowey,of  Flaxlcy-abbey,  bart. 

Herefordshire,  Samuel  Peploe,  of 
Garnstone,  esq. 

Hertfordshire,  James  Smith,  of 
Ashlyn’s-hill,  esq. 

Kent,  Charles  Milner,  of  Pres- 
ton-park,  esq. 

Leicestershire,  G.  Finch  Simp¬ 
son,  of  Launde  Abbey,  esq. 

Lincolnshire,  the  hon.  W.  Beau- 
clerc,  of  Radbourne. 

Monmouthshire,  Wm.  Morgan, 
of  Ham  hi  lad,  esq. 

Norfolk,  J.  Thornton  Mott,  of 
Barmingham,  Csq. 

Northamptonshire,  G.  Fleet 
Evans,  of  Saxton,  esq. 

Northumberland,  Cuthbert  Elli¬ 
son,  of  Broomhouse,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire,  J.  Alanners 
Sutton,  of  Kelham,  esq. 

Oxfordshire,  the  hon.  T.  Parker, 
of  Ensham-hall. 

Rutlandshire,  Thos.  Bryan,  of 
Stoke,  esq. 

Shropshire,  Ralph  B.  Wyld 
Browne,  of  Coyghiey,  esq. 


Somersetshire,  C.  Hemeys  T ynte, 
of  Haleswell,  esq. 

Staffordshire,  postponed. 

Southampton,  George  Ilanbury 
Micheil,  of  Titchfield-lodge,  esq. 

Suffolk,  J.  Vernon,  of  Nacton, 
esq. 

Surrey,  James  Mangles,  of 
Woodbridge,  esq. 

Sussex,  W.  Stanford,  of  Reston, 
esq. 

Warwickshire,  postponed. 

Wiltshire,  J.  Holton,  of  Grittle- 
ton,  esq. 

Worcestershire,  sir  J.  Packing- 
ton,  of  Westwood,  bart. 

Yorkshire,  Wm.  Joseph  Denni¬ 
son,  of  Ayton,  esq. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Brecon,  postponed. 

Cardigan,  Morgan  Jones,  of 
Panthyrlis,  esq. 

Caermarthen,  Morgan  Price 
Lloyd,  of  Glansevin,  esq. 

Glamorgan,  hon.  Wm.  Booth 
Grey,  of  Duflfryn. 

Pembroke,  John  Henslergh  Al¬ 
len,  of  Carselty,  esq.  - 

Radnor,  Thos.  Thomas,  of  Pon- 
kerrig,  esq. 

NORTH  WALES. 

Anglesey,  Edward  Jones,  of 
Cromlech,  esq. 

Carnarvonshire,  Robert  Thomas 
Carreg,  of  Carrcg,  esq. 

Denbighshire,  R.  Henry  Ken- 
rick,  of  Nanlewydd,  esq. 

Flintshire,  T.  Lloydd,  of  Tre- 
bierdd,  esq. 

Merioneth,  Lewis  Price  1  Ed¬ 
wards,  of  Tolgarth,  esq. 

Montgomeryshire,  R.  Knight,  of 
Gwernygoe,  esq. 
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Public  Income  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of 

January  ISOS. 


HE  ADS  OF  REVENUE. 


Gross  Revenue. 


ORDINARY  REVENUES. 
Permanent  and  Annual  Taxes. 

Customs  ----------- 

Excise  -  --  --  --  --  -  — 
Stamps  -  -  -  -  --  -  --  --  - 

Land  and  assessed  taxes  -  -  -  -  - 
Post-office  -  --  --  --  --  - 
1  s.  in  the  L.  on  pensions  &  salaries 
6  d.  in  the  L.  on  pensions  &  salaries 
Hackney  coaches  -  --  --  --  - 
Hawkers  and  Pedlars  ------ 


Total  permanent  &  annual  duties 

Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditary 
Revenue. 

Alienation  fines  -------- 

Post  fines - 

Seizures  -  --  --  --  -  -  -  - 
Compositions  -  --  --  --  - 
Proffers  — 

Crown-lands  -  --  --  --  -- 

Extraordinary  Resources. 

,•  /'Customs  -  ------- 

x  i  Excise  —  ------- 

^  /  Property  tax - -  -  - 

l.  4  Arrears  of  income  duty  -  - 
/  Arrears  of  taxes  collected  under 
C  the  Aid  and  Contribution 
Lottery,  net  profit,  I -3d  for  Irelanc 
Monies  paid  on  account  of  the  i 
rest  of  loans  raised  for  the  ser 
of  Ireland  -  -  ------- 

On  account  of  the  commissioners  ap 
pointed  by  act  35  Geo.  III.  for  is 
Ruing  exchequer  bills  for  Grenad 
Fees  of  regulated  exchequer  offices  - 
Interest  on  stock  transferred  by  in 


Land  Tax 


revenue  of  the  Isle  of  Man  -  -  • 
Impress  money  paid  by  the  publ 
accountants  -  --  --  --  -- 
Other  monies  paid  to  the  public  - 

Total,  independent  of  loans  - 
Loans  paid  into  the  exchequer,  in 


L.  s. 
9,573,060  6 
9,621,076  15 
4,543,971  17 
6,909,190  12 
1,493,490  11 
61,057  2 
72,207  12 
28,751  15 
13,231  0 


Net  Produce. 


d. 

3 
9 

51 

91 

9* 

1 

0 

4 


s. 

4 


14 

14 

10 


L. 

7,462,380 
17,896,145 
4,458,738 
7,073,530 
1,277,538  11 
62,685  5 
71,353  0 
■  26,455  2 
10,325  9 


d. 

101 


Of 

4 

8 

51- 


Payments  into  Ex¬ 

chequer. 


of  Ireland  -  --  --  --  -- 
ORAVn  Total  --  - 


42,316,037 

13 

% 

38,339,152 

13 

35,961,861 

12 

3f 

na-"  ]  2,000 

0 

0 

8,088 

13 

4 

8,274 

2 

9 

Per*  ^  2,6?4 

10 

8 

963 

7 

if 

5,004 

0 

if 

-  - 

- 

2,645 

16 

1 

2,645 

16 

1 

2,645 

16 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

550 

3 

7 

550 

3 

7 

550 

3 

7 

45,510 

1 

10 

74,946 

12 

1 

966 

13 

4 

3,065,904 

14 

2f 

2,730,792 

14 

6-l 

2,730,702 

14 

6f 

6,320,553 

17 

111 

6,273,570 

18 

101 

6,232,543 

0 

0 

10,131.344 

7 

34 

9,864,189 

4 

10* 

9,864,189 

4 

10 

23,697 

16 

9i 

4 

23,072 1 

19 

0 

.  23,072 

19 

0 

2.966 

15 

91 

2,888 

11 

2-1 

2,383 

11 

2£ 

797,500 

0 

o' 

774,694 

11 

0 

774,694 

11 

0 

1,967,677 

14 

0 

1,967,677 

14- 

0 

1,967,677 

14 

0 

33,800 

0 

0 

33,S00 

0 

0 

33,800 

0 

0 

40,545 

0 

2 

40,545 

0 

2 

40,545 

0 

'2 

5, COO 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

2,210 

11 

0 

2,210 

11 

0 

2,210 

11 

0 

33,442 

7 

8| 

33,442 

7 

33,442 

7 

8* 

6,954 

12 

2 

6,954 

12 

2 

6,954 

12 

2 

64,805,395 

13 

0| 

60,189,414 

12 

57,638,472 

1 

15,257,211 

19 

3 

15,257,211 

19 

3 

15,257,211 

19 

3 

80.062,607 

12 

31 

75,446,626 

n 

6 

79  <H6  681 

0 

C3. 

'  4. 

I,.  s. 

6,476,942  6 
17,575,683  0 
4,274,555  5 
6,384,750  14 
1,082,000  0 
60,544 
71,352 
26,084 
9,950 


P. 

4 

0 

9 

L 

( 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 


I.  Interest  and  Charges  on  the  permanent 

Debt  of  Great-Britaiji  . 

IX.  The  Interest  on  Exchequer-bills  . . .  . 
III.  The  Civil  List . . . . 

(0therChargcs)C0nrtsrfJuStice:; 

"  '  Con™  Mated  •  Eft5'-Fam' 

Fund,  viz. 


IV.‘ 


i  Sals.  &  Allowances 
J  Bounties 


V.  Civil  Government  of  .Scotland  .... 

VI.  Otaer  Payments  in  Anticipation, 

Bounties  for  Fisheries,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  Corn,  &cc . 

Pensions  on  the  Heredit.  Revenue 
Militia  arid  DesertersWarrants,&c. 


VII.  Navy — Salaries  to  the  Offices  ...... 

For  Wages,  Bounty,  Flag-pay, 

Half-pay,  and  Pensions . 

For  Dock-yards,  Building  of  Ships, 

Stores,  Pilotage,  &c.  . . 

For  Marine  Service  on  Shore;  .  .  . 


The  Victualling  Department 
Transport  do.  for  Transports, 
Prisoners  of  War,  Sick  and 

Wounded  Seamen,  <$cc.. . 

Miscellaneous  Services  ....... 


VIII.  Ordnance. .  . . . 

IX.  Army — <  Jrdinary  Services,  viz.  For 

Regulars,  Fencih.  Miiit.  Invalids, 

and  Volunteer  Corps . 

Barracks . . 

Staff-Officers  Offic.  of  Garrisons 

Half-pay . , .  * . 

Widows’  Pensions  . . . 

Chelsea  Hospital  . 

Exchequer  Fees . 

Pav  of  Public  Offices  . 


L. 

L. 

s . 

d. 

a 

m 

958,000 

0 

0 

_ 

57,558 

17 

H 

11,576 

2 

0 

-- 

290,171 

4 

*- 

- 

74,453 

7 

0 1 

- 

202,402 

8 

*  9 

- 

» 

■- 

- 

438,991 

13 

27,700 

0 

0 

- 

_ 

208,197 

10 

o| 

130,000  0  0 
2,809,712  19  0 


L., 


s 

>0,478,174  E I 
1,374,361  IE  i 


6,361,755  0  8 

412,100  0  0 


9,713,547  19  8 

4,932,777  19  9 


1,829,435 

300,000 


9  10 
0  0 


Extraordinary  Services  ....... 

X.  Loans,  Remittances,  and  Advances 

to  other  Countries — Ireland  . . . 

XI.  Miscellaneous  Services . 

At  Home  . 

Abroad  . 


8,614,625 

256,549 

144,596 

198,343 

21,500 

550,023 

77,468 

93,578 


1 

8 

6 

3 

0 

7 

0 

6 


1 

2 

9 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 


2,129,435  9  10 


1,594,161  II 
85,359 


674,889  l  j 


16,775,761 

4,190,748 


9,956,683  IS  5 
5,431,867  0  11 


1,049,205  7  8| 

178,177  13  0 


Dedact  Loan,  &c.  for  Ireland 


15,388,550  1» 
3,681,251  . 


1,227,383  * 


75,67  0,641 
3,681,251 
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An  Account ,  shewing  hold  the  Monies  remaining  in  the  Receipt  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  on  the  5th  Day  of  January ',  1807,  together  with  the  Monies  paid 
into  the  same  during  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of  January,  1808,  have  been 
actually  applied ;  so  far  as  relates  to  Miscellaneous  Services . 


SERVICES  AT  HOME.  £.  s.  d. 


To  be  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  houses  of  lords  and  com¬ 


mons,  1806-7  . - . — . . --  7,428  12  4 

For  defraying  the  charge  of  the  superintendance  of 

aliens,  1805-6-7  - . -  7,040  0  0 

For  the  royal  military  col  lego,  1806-7  _ _ _ _ 31,345  2  11 


For  the  use  of  the  officers  and  seamen  who  served  under 
the  late  vice-admiral  lord  viscount  Nelson,  at  the 
battle  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  on  the  2lst  October  1805-6  12;500  0  0 

For  defraying  the  charge  of  the  works  and  repairs  of  the 


roads  and  bridges  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  1806  10.250  14  0 

For  confining,  maintaining,  and  employing  convicts  at  4 

home,  1806-7  . .  48,166  2  (>| 

F  or  printing  journals  of  the  house  of  commons,  for 
printing  and  delivering  votes,  and  for  printing  re¬ 
ports,  bills,  &c.  1806  . _ . . .  18,291  14  4 

For  printing  1,750  copies  of  the  58th  volume  ol  journa  s, 

1806  .  4,000  0  0 


For  printing  and  stationery  for  the  two  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  1806-7  . .  30,682  15  6 

For  the  French  clergy  and  laity  ;  Toulonese,  Corsican, 
and  Dutch  emigrants ;  and  American  loyalists, 

1805- 7  . 133,119  2  7 

Towards  defraying  the  expence  of  the  public  office, 

Bow-street,  1806-7 . . r .  12.701  18  5 

For  the  royal  military  asylum  at  Chelsea,  for  1806 _  12,808  16  11 

For  his  majesty’s  foreign  and  other  secret  services, 

1806- 7 .  .... * -  -  Vide  Services  Abroad. 

For  carrying  on  the  building  of  a  new  mint,  J  806-7.  .. .  58,033  2  0 

Extraordinary  expences  of  prosecutions  relating  to  the 

coin  of  this  kingdom,  1806-7  .  2,722  16  1 

For  the  extra  charge  of  messengers  of  the  three  secreta¬ 
ries  of  state,  1 806-7 .  10,500  0  0 

Fordo . .of  contingencies. _ Do.  1806-7 _  9,(00  0  0 

For  the  ministers  of  the  Vaudois  churches,  for  1806-7  1,828  5  4 

To  sheriffs,  for  conviction  of  felons  and  overpayments, 

1806 . . .* .  6,700  0  0 

For  defraying  law  charges,  1806-7 . 13.000  0  0 

Protestant  DFsenting  ministers  in  England,  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  French  Protestant  clergy  ami  laity, 

^  for  1806-7  . . .  ’  9,370  5  0 

For  printing,  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  public 

records,  1806 . -. _  ‘3,596  5  10 

M  3  For 
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Tor  printing  returns  relative  to  the  expence  and  main-  £.  5.  d. 

ten  a  nee  of  the  poor,  1806  . . .  393  1  OX 

For  the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  to  erect  a  building 
for  the  reception  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  collection,  and  a 
theatre  for  the  delivery  of  public  lectures  on  anatomy 

and  surgery  . . . . .  4,000  0  0 

For  an  allowance  to  the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry, 

1806  . .  „ . . . .  291  16  8 

Towards  the  support  of  an  institution  called  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  for  1806.... . .  1,500  0  0 

For  the  deficiency  of  the  grant,  1806,  for  the  relief  of 
the  suffering  clergy  and  laity  of  France,  Toulonese, 

Dutch  and  Corsican  emigrants,  and  American  loyal¬ 
ists,  1807  .... . . . . .  1,432  13  6 

For  the  deficiency  of  the  grant,  anno  1806,  for  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenting  ministers  in  England,  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  French  Protestant  clergy  and  laity, 

^  1807 ........ - . . .  377  8  6 

To  defray  bills  of  the  usher  of  the  court  of  exchequer 

for  stationery,  &c.  for  1807. _ _ .... _ _ ...  1,214  4  3 

For  works  done  at  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 

at  the  house  of  the  speaker  ...  . . 27,900  0  0 

For.  the  deficiency  of  the  grant  of  1806,  for  do.  1807  ..  11,800  0  0 

For  the  works  and  repairs  of  the  military  roads  in 

'  North-Britain,  1807  ...... . . . . .  4,9p3  5  0 

For  purchasing  buildings  and  ground  in  and  near  Paiace 

Yard,  Westminster,  1807  . .  11,750  14  6 

Ditto  - - ..................Ditto .  29,000  0  0 

For  deficiency  of  printing,  &c.  for  the  two  houses  of 

parliament . . . . .  9,789  11  8| 

For  printing  and  delivering  votes  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  and  printing  bills,  reports,  &c.  1807 .  16,168  3  3 

For  deficiency  of  the  grant  for  ditto,  anno  1806 .  14.881  16  2 

For  deficiency  of  the  grant  of  1806,  for  printing  1,750 
copies  of  the  58th  volume  of  journals  of  the  house  of 

commons,  1807  . . 459  o  4 

For  defraying  the  expence  of  printing  articles  of  im¬ 
peachment,  minutes  of  the  evidence,  fend  copies  of  the 

trial  of  lord  viscount  Melville,  1807  . 2,046  6  0 

For  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  department 
of  the  lord  chamberlain  of  his  majesty’s  household,  on 

the  trial  of  lord  viscount  Melville,  1807  .  8,556  9  llF 

For  expence  of  making  an  inland  navigation  from  the 

Eastern  to  the  Western  Sea . . . 25,000  0  0 

For  paying  fees  on  passing  public  accounts,  1807  5,000  0  0 

To  satisfy  an  award  made  by  Dr.  Swabey  and  Master 
Griffulhe,  for  the  loss  of  the  ship  Dunkirk  on  the 

coast  of  Denmark,  1807  . . . ...... .  11,538  1 4  6 

2  N  ■  (  For 

.  *  I 
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For  the  captors  of  the  second  Swedish  convoy,  and  for 

the  balance  due  to  the  owners  of  the  said  ships,  1807  10,306 

To  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the  purchase 
of  the  MSS.  belonging  to  the  late  marquis  of  Lans- 

downe,  1807 . . . . - —  4,925 

Towards  the  repair  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,  1807  2,000 

Further  reward  to  Dr.  Jenner,  for  promulgating  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  vaccine  inoculation,  1807  . 20,000 

For  enabling  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  carry 

on  the  trusts  reposed  in  them  by  parliament,  1807  .  „  5,556 

For  erecting  buildings  for  a  naval  asylum,  and  towards 

the  maintenance  of  the  said  institution,  1807  — 30,000 
For  salaries  to  the  officers,  and  incidental  expences  of  the 

commissioners  for  reducing  the  national  debt - 2,328 

To  the  representatives  of  W  illiam  Young,  esq.  for  ex¬ 
pences  attending  the  execution  of  an  act  for  the  re¬ 
demption  and  sale  of  the  land  tax  . . .  1,849 

For  salaries  and  expences  of  American  commissioners.  .  2,81 1 

To  the  bank  of  England,  for  discount  on  prompt  pay¬ 
ments  on  loan  20,000,000/ . . - . 25 1 ,672 


s. 

18 


d. 

5 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0  0 


5  0 


0  0 


18  0 


18 

0 


3 

O 


To. 


.Do. . .  for  receiving  the  above  loan..  16,115 


4 

16 


1 

8 


To _ _ _ _  Do . for  discount  on  prompt  pay¬ 
ments  on  lotteries,  1806-7  . - .  2,571 

To . Do .  for  receiving  contributions 

to  lotteries . 5,000 

Principal  and  interest  of  American  and  East  Florida  or¬ 
ders,  for  relief  to  such  persons  as  havesufficred  during 

the  late  unhappy  dissensions  iu  America . .  476 

To  the  commissioners  for  preparing  and  drawing  lot¬ 
teries,  1806-7 . 15,500 


4  8 


0  0 


h 


0  0 


3  0 


980  2  8 


To  replace  to  his  Majesty's  Civil  List  Revenues  the  Sums  issued  thereout , 
pursuan  t  to  Addresses  o  f  the  House  oj  Commons  ;  viz. 

For  rewards  to  persons  employed  under  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  carrying  into  execution  the  measures  re¬ 
commended  by  the  house  of  commons  respecting  the 

public  records _ _ _ -- _ -  1,085 

To  the  clerk  assistant  of  the  house  of  commons,  ses¬ 
sions  1806  . . . 

'To  the  second  clerk-assistaut  to  the  house  oi  commons, 

in  ditto . . . - .  1,085 

To  Edward  Colman,  esq.  late  serjeant-at-arms,  attend¬ 
ing  the  house  of  commons  . - 

To  the  deputy  serjeant-at-arms,  to  make  up  his  allow¬ 
ance  equal  to  500/.  for  the  session  1806 - - - 

To  George  Whittam,  esq.  for  making  an  index  to  the 

votes  in  session  1806 . 

To  H.  Alexander,  esq.  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ot 

ways  and  means,  session  1806  . .  1,300 

M  4 


4  0 


250  0  0 


332  3  0 


350  0  0 


0 
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To  make  good  to  his  Majesty's  Civil  List  Revenues  Monies  issued  thereout 

for  Public  Services  ;  viz. 

For  salaries  of  the  additional  commissioners  for  auditing  £.  s.  d. 

the  public  accounts  . . 5.397  2  0 

To  J.  Johnson,  architect,  for  carrying  on  the  building 

of  the  new  mint  _ . . _ ...... _ _ _ _ ... _ ..  5,000  0  0 

For  additional  allowance  to  clerks  in  the  office  for  audit¬ 
ing  public  accounts  ..... . . 4,252  1  I 

1  o  Dr.  Clarke,  for  his  trouble  and  attendance  relative 

to  an  act  for  enforcing  the  residence  of  the  clergy _  731  11  11 

To  Peter  lord  Gwydir,  deputy  great  chamberlain,  for 

expences  attending  the  trial  of  lord  viscount  Melville.  1,216  17  10 
To  Joseph  Kaye  and  John  Winter,  jun.  solicitors  to  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  against  lord  viscount 

Melville  . . . ...  7,549  0  2 

To  W.  Gv  Rose,  esq,  and  other  officers  of  the  house  of 
commons,  for  their  attendance  on  various  committees 

in  session  1806 . 233  10  0 

To  E.  Straccy,  esq.  as  a  compensation  for  his  services 
as  counsel  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 

house  of  peers,  session  1806.. _ ... _  762  10  0 

For  defraying  the  expences  of  a  plan  for  the  more  per¬ 
fect  security  of  the  shipping  in  the  port  of  London..  649  12  0 

To  H.  Cowper,  esq.  clerk-assistant  to  the  house  of 
lords,  for  additional  trouble  during  the  trial  of  lord 

viscount  Melville  _ _ _ ... . . . . . .  224  12  0 

To  W.  Chinnery,  esq.  as  a  compensation  to  persons  at¬ 
tending  during  the  trial  of  lord  viscount  Melville _ _  97 4,  3  6 

To  J.  Meheux,  esq.  assistant-secretary  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  affairs  of  India,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
lease  of  a  house  in  Downing.street  fur  an  office  for  the 

said  commissioners . 272  5  4 

For  defraying  the  expences  of  a  plan  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  horse-patrol  fpr  the  public  roads  leading  to 

the  metropolis . . . . . ’ . .  3,172  18  0 

To  W.  Chinnery,  esq.  to  pay  a  bill  drawn  by  sir  Eyre 

Coote,  for  bounties  on  fish . . .  535  9  q 

To  the  secretary  to  the  commissioners  of  military  en¬ 
quiry,  for  expences  incurred  by  them .  2,637  13  6 

To  the  secretary  to  the  West-India  commissioners,  for 

the  expences  of  their  office .  1.622  19  6 

To  sir  I.  Heard,  for  extra  expences  incurred  at  the  fune¬ 
ral  of  the  late  lord  viscount  Nelson . . .  71  4  0 

To  William  Chinnery,  esq.  for  books  of  science  and  che¬ 
mical  articles  for  the  settlement  of  New  South  Wales .  114  11  0 

To  J.  Clementson,  esq.  for  one  year’s  rent  of  a  house, 
iH  iieu  of  apartments  he  resigned  at  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons....... - „• . . .  219  14  0 
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To  W.  Chinnery,  esq.  to  pay  bills  drawn  by  Mr.  com-  ,s€.  s,  d . 

missary  Laidlaw,  for  bounties  on  fish . .  271  12  6 

To  T.  Nettleship,  esq.  for  publishing  the  average  price 

of  brown  sugar . . . ! .  434  17  d 

To  the  secretary  to  the  commissioners  of  naval  enquiry, 

for  contingent  expences . . . . .  1,060  19  0 

To  YV.  Watson,  esq.  serjeant-at-arms  to  the  house  of 

lords,  for  his  services  during  the  session  1806  .  1,623  0  0 

To  lord  Walsingham,  chairman  ®f  the  committees  of  the 
house  of  lords,  for  his  attendance  in  session  1806....  2-698  13  0 

SERVICES  A  BROAD. 


For  his  majesty’s  foreign  and  other  secret  services, 

1806-7 . . .  90,338  18  0 

For  repairing  and  maintaining  British  forts  and  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  coast  of  Africa . .  18,000  0  .0 

To  pay  bills  drawn  from  New  Sonth  Wales,  1807  14,420  0  0 

For  the  civil  establishment  of  Upper  Canada,  1807  ....  8,280  0  0 

- Nova  Scotia,  1807  .  5,373  1 5  O 

* - - - New  Brunswick,  1807..  4,650  0  0 

- - - St.  John’s,  1807 . 3,100  0  0 

- Cape  Breton,  1807 .  2,040  0  0 

- - - Bahamas,  1807 .  4,400  0  0 

■ — - Bermuda,  1806-7 . -  870  0  0 

- - - New  South  Wales,  1807  12,705  0  0 

- : - — - - Sierra  Leone,  1807 _  14,000  0  0 


1,227,383  0  8f 


Public 
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Public  Income  of  IRELu 


HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 


Ordinary  Revenues 
Customs . . . 


excise . . . . 

48  tamps . 

Post-office . 

Poundage  fees . 

Pells  fees . 

Duty  on  wrought  plate . 

'Casualties . 

I  '  '  ■  ■ 

... 

;  Total  Ordinary  Revenues. 


Extraordinary  Resources: 
Gain  by  exchange  on  sums  re- 
|  ceived  from  Great  Britain. . 
^Commissioners  of  tiie  navy  on 
I  account  of  advances  by  col- 
|  lectors  in  Irelaud,  for  sea- 

|  men’s  wages,  &c„ . 

■  From  Great  Britain,  on  account 
of  the  profit  of  lotteries. . . . 

;  From  several  county  treasu¬ 
rers,  paid  to  several  revenue 
|f  collectors,  on  account  of 
advances  made  by  the  trea- 
f  snry  for  enrolling  the  militia 
'  From  several  comity  treasu 
rers,  paid  to  several  revenue 
collectors,  on  account  of 
deficiencies  in  the  army  of 
reserve 

Jther  monies  paid  to  the  public 

I 


Gross  Receipt 
within  tiie  Year. 


L. 

2,452,765 

2,306,455 

594,154 


158,749 


s.  d 

17  n 

4  11 
9 
3 


10 

6 


oi 

^4 


26,934 

£,386 

2,898 


14  4f 


4,324 


19 

12 

11 


1 3 
a4 


0 


5,551,669 


15  11| 


15,973  19  4| 


39,459  2  8| 
224,904  10  31 


Appropriate  Duties  for  Eocal 
Objects. 

Linen  manufacture . 

improvement  of  Dublin . 

Repairs  of  the  Royal  Exchangi 
and  Commercial  Build ings . . 
jLagan  navigation . 


[inns  of  court. 


fatal,  independent  of  the  loam 


boans  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
in  the  year  ended  the  5th  of 
January  1808 . 


2,925  6  9 


140  0  0 

49,120  3  3f 


1,600  0  8 


9,518  18  0 


1,652  5  0 
3,476  2  10 


1,111  10  0 


5,901,551  5  10; 


2,977,747  4  9 


Grand  Total . b, 879, 298  10  7| 


‘ 


Total  Receipt  to 
accounted  for. 

Repayments, 
Drawbacks, 
Discounts,  &c. 

, .  L.  s,  d. 

E.  s.  d. 

\  5,772,065  19  8S 

S  181,778  4  8 

t  67,980  15  2 

720,076  0  11 

16,226  14  Ilf 

177,257  18  2f 

17,477  9  1 

26,934  14  4f 

5,386.19  If 

2,898  12  4| 

4,324  11  0 

.’6,708,944  15  8f 

283,463  3  iOf 

15,973  10  4f 

39,459  2  8f 

224,904  10  3f 

•  18,405  17  6 

/ 

9,115  8  5 

49,120  3  3f 

3,529  15  lOf 

774  9  6 

10,476  11  1 

12  2  0 

2,071  1 9  2 

3,614  11  Of 

1,321  18  4 

1,111  10  0 

7,086,727  15  5f 

285,571  13  8f 

2,977,747  4  9 

10,064,475  0  2f 

285,571  13  8f  . 

Charges 


nagem 


L. 

239,121 

185,539 

30,279 

73,723 


528,663 


107 


528,771 


528,771 


t 
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for  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of  January  1808. 


Total  Payments 
out  of  the 
Gross  Revenue. 


Net  Produce,  ap 
plicable  to  Na¬ 
tional  Objects, 
and  to  Pay  nits, 
into  the  Excliq. 


Payments  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Militia, 
Deserters,  strag¬ 
gling  Seam*  n, 
Army  of  Reserve, 
and  Fortification 
Compensation. 


L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 

5. 

d. 

420,899 

9 

10£  1 5.097.646 

9 

4f 

253,520 

0 

5 

V'  * 

> 

8 

46,505 

18 

9f 

673,570 

2 

ll 

a4. 

91,201 

4 

iof 

86,056 

13 

4 

26,934 

14 

Al. 

5,386 

19 

■If 

2,898 

12 

4| 

4,324 

11 

0. 

812,126 

13 

5,896,818 

1 

1 5,973 

10 

4f 

\ 

& 

39,459 

2 

8f 

224,904 

10 

3f 

18,405 

17 

6 

0 

9,115 

8 

5 

. 

49,120 

t 

3 

°4 

774 

9 

6 

2,755 

6 

4l 

12 

2 

0 

10,464 

9 

1 

ji  1,429  12  6| 


14,342  17  Ilf 


514,342  17  Ilf 


2,071  19  2 

2,184  18  6f 

1,111  10  0 


6,272,384  17  5l 


$ 


2,977,747  4  9 


9,250,132  2  2|- 


L.  s.  d. 

76,886  2  2 


Bounties  for 
promoting  the  Total  Payments 
Fisheries,  Linen  out.  of  the  Net 


Manufacture, 
&c. 


L.  s.  d. 

25,940  0  9 


Produce. 


L.  s.  d 

25,940  0  9 


101,345  5  6f  17,8,231  5  4| 


♦  •  •  • 


76,826  2  2 


76,886  2  2 


127,285  '4  If  204,171  6  3f 


127,285  4  If 


76,8  86  2  2  127,285  4  if 


•  •  •  •  • 


204,171  6  3f 


Payments  ir 
Exchequ 


L.  s 
1,976,961 
1,765,466 
564,624  1 
71,392  1 
26,934  1 
5,386  1 


2,898  11 


4,324  1 


4,417,990 


15,573  1 


36, 459 
224,904 


1,007 


•4,700 


49,120 


1,745  1 
10,226 


4,769,187  i 


2,977,747 


204.17 1  6  3f  7,7  46,934 
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DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 

.  <•'  s  t 

A.,  '  1  'V  -  .  •  .  v."  .  4 

An  Account ,  shewing  how  the  Monies,  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  Year 
1807,  have  been  disposed  of;  so  far  as  relates  to  Ireland. 


SERVICES, 


FORCES. 

Army,  with  garrisons  and  their 
incidents  (1,078,362/.  7s.  5d. 
British,  part  of  4,051,623/. 

Os.  6d.  Br  ) . 

Foreign  corps  (243,792/.  2s. 
6d.  Br.  part  of  832,540 /.  19s. 
9 d.  Br.)  ....... 

Allowance  to  non-commissi¬ 
oned  officers  and  private 
men  of  the  regulars,  for 
small  beer,  and  while  on  a 
march  (69,428/.  11s.  11  \d. 
Br.  part  of  467,273 /.  3s.  11  d. 
Br.)  ........ 

Recruiting  and  contingencies 
(124,481/.  15s.  3d.  Br.  part 
Of  277,249 /.  Os.  10 d.  Br.)  . 

ililitia,  pay,  &c.  (849,081/.  7s-. 
Id.  Br.  part  of  2,493,644/. 
7s.  5 d.  Br.)  ...... 

Allowance  to  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  and  private 
men  for  small  beer,  and 
while  on  a  march,  (57,344/. 
11s.  11  \d.  Br.  a  further  part 
of  467,273/.  3s.  lid.  Br.)  . 
Fontingencies  (22,153/.  17s. 
Od.  Br.  part  of  62,153/,  17s. 
0 d.  Br.)  ...... 

i 

Volunteer  corps,  (830,301/.  4s 
j  Sd.  Br.  part  of  1,490,301/. 

4s.  $d.  Br.)  ..... 
general  and  staff  officers,  and 
j  officers  of  the  hospitals, 
«,  serving  with  the  forces 
1  (57,594 /.  14s.  Od.  Br.  part  of 
:  190.529/.  17s.  6d.  Br.)  .  . 

.Jull-pay  to  supernumerary 
officers  of  ins  majesty’s 
;  forces,  (1,029/.  19s.  5 d.  part 
of  34,418/.  11s.  Od.  Br.)  .  '. 

n 


Sums  Granted. 


£. 


s ,  d. 


Sums  Paid. 


1,168,225  18  1 

264,108  2  8f 


75,214  6 

134,855  4  10| 


919,838  3  3 


62,664  19  7| 


24,000 


0  0 


899,493  0  0 


62,394  5  2 


1,115  16  1 


£. 


s.  d. 


1,268,528  14  10| 


881,835  9 
268,073  12 


0 


62,304  10  7 


986  lit  6 


Remains. 


«£*.  s .  d» 


373.874  17  1 


124,667  13  10} 


631,419  7  6 


89  14  ? 


129  3  7 

The 
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Sums  Granted. 

Sums  Paid. 

The  principal  officers  of  se¬ 
veral  public  departments, 
their  deputies,  clerks,  and 
contingent  expences  (8,897  /. 
6s.  6 d.  Br.  part  of  221,200/. 

£.  s.  d. 

$• 

f 

18s.  5d.  Br.) . 

Half-pay  to  reduced  officers 
of  his  majesty’s  land  forces, 
(26,9821.  Is.  9d.  Br.  part  of 

9,638  15  A\ 

9,466  14  81 

186,982/.  Is.  9d.  Br.) 
Military  allowances  to  re¬ 
duced  officers  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  land  forces  (533/.  Is. 
2 d.  Br.  part  of  5,533/.  Is.  2d. 

29,230  11  11 

24,482  4  8 

Br.) . 

In  and  out  pensioners  of  the 
royal  hospital  near  Kil- 
mainham,  and  expences  of 
said  hospital  (46,977/.  9s. 
Ad.  Br.  part  of  406,383/.  7s. 

577  9  7 

318  8  10f 

bd.  Br.)  ....... 

Pensions  to  widows  of  officers 
of  the  land  forces,  and  ex¬ 
pences  attending  the  same 
(6,000/.  0s.  0 d.  Br.  part  of 

50,892  5  If 

/ 

40,315  13  4f 

43,258 /.  7s.  6d.  Br.)  .  .  . 

General  hospital  expences  of 
his  majesty’s  forces  in 
Ireland,  including  medica¬ 
ments,  for  general  and  re¬ 
gimental  hospitals,  and  the 
charge  of  the  royal  mili¬ 
tary  infirmary,  Dublin,  tor 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers 

6,500  0  0 

4,628  15  51 

i 

1  ' 

(18,461/.  10s.  10d.  Br.)  .  . 

Retired  and  officiating  chap¬ 
lains  of  his  majesty’s  force 
(3,208/.  15s.  lid.  Br.  part  of 

20,000  0  0 

13,062  5  8\ 

\ 

18,208/.  15s.  lid.  Br.)  ,  . 

Barrack  department  in  Ire- 

3,476  3  11 

2,033  6  Ilf 

land  (469,450/.  12s.  6d.  Br.) 
Extraordinary  services  of  the 
army  in  Ireland  (600,000/. 

503,571  10  2\ 

371,134  0  3 

0s.  0 d.  Br.) . 

Ordnance: 

Office  of  ordnance  in  Ireland, 
for  the  year  1807  (479,246/. 

650,000  0  0 

•  . 

463,524  5  2| 

• 

19s.  Id.  Br.) . 

Public  Officers  for  several 
Services: 

S.  Moore,  esq.  acc.  gen.  for 

519,184  4  6\ 

t 

519,184  4  6i 

« 
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Remains. 


<£.  $•  d. 


172  0 


+ 


4,743  7  3 


259  0  81 


10,576  11  8| 


1,871  4  6] 


6,937  14  3 


1,442  16  11  I 
137,437  9  11 


186,475  14 


J 
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)  1 

Sums  Granted. 

Sums  Paid. 

-Remains. 

his  extraordinary  trouble 
and  expence  in  preparing 
and  stating  the  public  ac¬ 
counts  of  Ireland,  laid  be- 

L.  s.  d. 

L*  s$  d. 

L *  d* 

\  ■ '  * 

fore  parliament,  in  1807  . 

Smart,  esq.  dep.  acc.  gen. 
j  for  his  extraordinary  trouble 
in  preparing  the  public  ac¬ 
counts  of  Ireland,  for  the 

340  0  0 

340  0  0 

year  ending  5th  Jan.  1807 
|‘.  Le  Bas,  esq.  examinator  of 
j  com  bounties,  for  his  trou- 
|  hie  in  keeping  the  accounts 

240  0  0 

240  0  0 

j  of  said  office . 

j-  Marshall,  esq.  inspector 
1  gen.  of  imports  and  ex- 
f  ports,  for  his  expence  and 

1  trouble  in  preparing  the 
•  accounts  of  the  imports  and 
'  exports  of  Ireland,  for  par- 
f  liament,  for  one  year  ending 

200  0  0 

.  ^  I 

S'  j 

'  *  200  0  0 

..  > 

fly  :/  JjfH 

l  5th  Jan.  1807  . 

‘‘ugh  B.  Hautenville,  esq.  first 
|  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
inspector  general  of  im- 
j  ports  and  exports  in  Ire¬ 
land,  for  his  extraordinary 
i  trouble  in  preparing  ac- 

250  0  0 

250  0  0 

1  counts  for  parliament  .  . 
|eo.  Hatton,  esq.  examinator 
of  excise,  for  his  extraordi- 
'  nary  trouble  and  expence  in 
^preparing  accounts  for  par- 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

# 

liament  .  , . 

in.  Hood,  esq.  assistant  exa- 
minator  of  excise,  for  his 
extraordinary  trouble  in  pre¬ 
paring  accounts  for  parlia- 

300  0  0 

200  0  0 

•yment  . . 

mo.  Ilaffield,  esq.  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  auditor  of  the 
.  exchequer,  for  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  trouble  in  preparing 

150  0  0 

s  , 

150  0  0 

‘accounts  for  parliament 

i 

Miscellaneous  Services, 
j  in  5tli  Jan.  1807  to  5th  Jan. 
1808. 

pence  of  civil  buildings 
pence  of  printing  and  bind- 
jjjtng.  250  copies  of  the  acts 
Dl  the  47th  of  his  present 

200  0  0 

200  0  0 

25,000  0  0 

25,000  0  0 

•.majesty . 

Spence  of  publishing  procla- 

t 

1,200  0  0 

.  r  c 

1,058  16  117 

141  3  0| 

'  *\ 
It**? 
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Sums  Granted. 

Sums  Paid.  1 

mations  and  advertisements 
in  the  Dublin  gazette,  and 

JLj%  S% 

1 

• 

• 

co 

• 

other  newspapers  .  . 

Charge  of  printing,  statione¬ 
ry,  and  other  disbursements 
of  the  chief  and  under  se¬ 
cretaries  offices  and  apart¬ 
ments,  and  other  public  of¬ 
fices,  in  Dublin  castle,  &c. 
and  for  the  riding  charges 
and  other  expences  of  the 
deputy  pursuivants  and  ex¬ 
tra  messengers  attending 

10,500  0  0 

t 

» 

1 

10,500  0  0 

•  4  ■  \  1 

/‘ 

said  offices . 

Expence  of  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tions,  and  other  law  ex- 

21,208  0  0 

21,208  0  0 

pences  of  government  .  . 

Ex  pence  of  apprehending  pub- 
lie  offenders  in  Ireland  .  . 

Support  of  the  non-conform- 

25,000  0  0 

25,000  0  0 . 

2,500  0  0 

1,925  17  5\ 

ing  ministers  in  Ireland 
Expence  of  pratique,  in  the 

9,429  18  0 

9,429  18  0 

port  of  Dublin  .... 
Expenditure  at  his  Majesty’s 
gold  mine  at  Croaghan,  in 

1,047  10  2 

1,047  10  2 

\ 

the  county  of  Wicklow  .  . 

Charge  of  incidents  of  the 

600  0  0 

600  0  0 

i 

treasury  in  Ireland  .  .  . 

Charge  for  clothing  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  heralds,  pursuivants 
at  arms,  and  state  trumpe¬ 
ters,  for  three  years,  from 

'  6,000  0  0 

1 

6,000  0  0 

the  17  th'March  1807  .  . 

Charge  of  clothing  the  battle- 
axe  guards,  for  eighteen 
months,  commencing  Is: 

1,036  0  0 

1,036  0  0 

.  /  , 

June  1807  ...  .  .  . 

To  enable  hfs  majesty  to  make 
some  allowance  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  to  en 
quire  into  the  fees,  gratui¬ 
ties,  perquisites,  and  emo¬ 
luments  received  in  certain 
public  offices  in  Ireland 

Hi 

O 

O 

O 

740  0  0 

(22,500  British)  .  ,  . 

Expence  attending  the  severa 
commissions  for  taking  anc 
receiving  evidence  in  peti¬ 
tions  against  returns  to  par- 

21,375  0  0 

24,3/5  0  0 

liament,  in  the  year  1807 
Salaries  of  the  commissioner!: 
for  granting  lottery  li¬ 
cences,  their  secretary  anc 
clerks,  and  the  comptrol 

3,408  0  0 

3,408  0  0 

V 

Remains. 


L.  5.  d. 


574  2  6| 
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Sums  Granted. 


Sums  Paid. 


ler  and  inspector  of  lottery 
offices  in  Ireland,  for  two 
years  to  24  June  1807,  and 
for  paying  the  salaries  of 
the  commissioners  for  cer¬ 
tifying  outstanding  lottery 
prizes,  for  22  months  end¬ 
ing  24  June  1807  .  .  .  . 

Erection  and  completion  of  a 
pier  in  Dundrum  bay  on  the 
coast  of  the  county  of  Down 


X. 


s * 


d. 


' 


6,330  0  0 
7,771  16  0 


X.  s. 

6,292  4 

7,771  16 


Remains. 


d.  i  X.  s. 


0 


37  15.  I 


Public  Boards, 
from  5th  Jan.  1807,  to  5th  Jan. 

1808. 

The  trustees  of  the  linen  and 
hempen  manufactures,  for 
one  year  to  the  5th  January 
1807  ........ 

The  board  of  first  fruits;  for 
building  new  churches,  and 
re-building  old  churches,  in 
such  parishes  as  no  public 
service  has  been  performed 
in  for  20  years  past,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  build¬ 
ing  glebe  houses  .  .  . 

-The  Dublin  society,  for  pro¬ 
moting  husbandry  and  other 
useful  arts  in  Ireland,  2000 L 
whereof  to  be  applied  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  at  Cork,  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  science  to  the  com¬ 
mon  purposes  of  life,  and 
the  remaining  10,000/.  for 
‘  completing  additional  build¬ 
ings,  supporting  the  botanic 
gardens,  promoting  hus¬ 
bandry  and  useful  arts,  and 
the  other  objects  of  said 

society  . . 

Expence  of  the  farming  so¬ 
ciety  of  Ireland  .  .  .  . 

Paving,  cleansing,  and  light¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  Dublin  . 
Commissioners  for  making 
wide  and  convenient  streets 
in  Dublin . 


51,600  0  0 


5,000  0  0 


12,000  0  0 
5,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

4,500  0  0 


21,600  0  0 


5,000  0  0 


12,000  8  0 
5,000  0  0 
10,000  0  0 

4,500  0  0 


!  Public  Hospitals  &  Schools, 
from  5th  Jan.  1807  to  5th  Jan. 
1  '  1808. 

Charge  of  the  incorporated 
society  in  Dublin,  for  pro- 
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Sums  Granted. 

Sums  Pam. 

Kemams. 

moting  English  Protestanl 

X*  s»  d* 

L.  s.  d. 

L.  s.  d. 

schools  in  Ireland  .  .  . 

23,270  0  0 

23,270  0  0 

Expence  of  the  foundling  hos¬ 
pital  in  Dublin  .  .  .  . 

22,500  0  0 

22,500  0  0 

Charge  of  the  Hibernian  ma- 
•  rine  society  in  Dublin  .  . 

1,609  0  0 

1,609  0  0 

Expence  of  the  Hibernian 
school  for  soldiers’  children 

11,626  0  0 

11,626  0  0 

Charge  of  the  female  orphan 
house,  near  Dublin  .  .  . 

1,306  0  0 

1 ,306  0  0 

ExpenceS  incurred  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  for  discountenan¬ 
cing  vice,  and  promoting  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  religion  .  . 

1,262  0  0 

1,262  0  ,  0 

Towards  supporting  the  West¬ 
moreland  Lock-hospital  in 
Dublin . 

#  •  "  ' 

7,957  0  0 

7,957  0  o 

Towards  the  charge  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  house  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  penitentiary  in 
Dublin . 

25,997  0  0 

25,997  0  0 

Expence  of  maintaining  80 
patients  in  the  house  of 
recovery  and  fever  hospital 
in  Cork  Street,  Dublin  .  . 

3,092  0  0 

3,092  0  0 

i  -U  x 

Charge  of  the  lying-in  hospi¬ 
tal;  Dublin.  .  .  .  .  . 

2,533  0  0 

2,533  0  0 

Charge  of  the  office  of  the 
Commissioners  of  chari¬ 
table  donations  and  be¬ 
quests  . 

k 

400  0  Q 

) 

400  0  0 

A  " 

Charge  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  seminary  in  Ireland  .  . 

13,000  0  0 

13,000  0  0 

4 

V  . 

Towards  defraying  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  Dr.  Stevens’s  hos¬ 
pital  . 

503  0  0 

503  0  0 

'  f 

Expence  of  building  the  in¬ 
tended  hall  for  the  royal 
.  college  of  surgeons  in  Ire¬ 
land  ....... 

'  / 

*  1  ' 

9,517  0  0 

9,517  0  0 

For  finishing  sir  Patrick 
Dunn’s  hospital,  and  de¬ 
fraying  the  cxpence  of  a 
temporary  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  pa 
tients  .  . 

* 

6,204  0  0 

6,204  0  0 

- 

To  the  commissioners  for 
paving  the  streets  of  Dublin 

137,000  0  0 

137,000  0  0 

of. 

5,883,833  0  11 

4,402,978  1  10 

1,480,854  19  1 

Vol.  L. 

N 

Fir  it 

I 
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First  Report  from  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East - 
India  Company — Ordered  to  he 
printed  2 5th  May ,  1808. 

,  t 

The  select  committee  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  present  state  of 
the  affairs  of  the  East-India  com¬ 
pany,  and  to  report  the  same,  as 
it  shall  appear  to  them,  to  the 
house,  with  their  observations 
thereupon,  and  also  to  report 
their  proceedings  from  time  to 
time  to  the  house ;  and  to  whom 
several  accounts  and  other  pa¬ 
pers  presented  to  the  house,  re¬ 
specting  the  revenues  and  char¬ 
ges,  and  the  commercial  concerns 
of  the  East-India  company;  and 
also  the  petition  of  the  united 
company  of  merchants  of  Eng¬ 
land,  trading  to  the  East  Indies, 
were  severally  referred  : — Have, 
pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the 
house,  examined  the  matters  to 
them  referred,  and  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  report. 

THE  utmost  diligence  which 
your  committee  have  been 
enabled  to  bestow  upon  a  subject 
of  such  extensive  detail,  as  an  en¬ 
quiry  into  “  the  present  state  of 
the  affairs  of  the  East-India  com¬ 
pany,”  would  not  have  been  suf- 
'  ficientfor  its  full  investigation  with¬ 
in  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  their  appointment,  even  if 
many  of  the  most  necessary  docu¬ 
ments,  as  to  the  state  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs  in  India,  had  not 
been  received  so  recently  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  their  being 
examined  with  that  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy,  care,  and  attention,  which 
the  complicated  nature,  not  less 
*  than  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
indispensably  requires  :  your  com¬ 


mittee  are  still  engaged  in  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  various  matters 
comprehended  in  the  general  object 
of  their  enquiry,  and  will  from  time 
to  time  submit  their  observations 
thereupon  to  the  house;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  petition  which 
the  company  have  presented  to  the 
house,  and  which  has  been  refer¬ 
red  to  your  committee,  they  have 
deemed  it  advisable,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  advert  to  the  allegations 
of  that  petition,  including  not  only 
those  which  refer  exclusively  to 
the  balance  claimed  by  the  compa¬ 
ny  as  owing  to  them  by  the  public, 
but  also  such  as  relate  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  state  of  their  affairs,  and  to  re¬ 
port  upon  the  same,  as  far  as  the 
progress  which  your  committee 
have  been  enabled  to  make  in  their 
enquiry,  has,  in  their  apprehen¬ 
sion,  justified  the  observations  which 
they  now  offer  to  the  consideration 
of  the  house. — Your  conimittee, 
finding  it  stated  in  the  petition  from 
the  company,  as  one  of  the  causes 
from  which  the  present  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  their  pecuniary  concerns 
had  arisen,  that  a  large  balance  of 
debt  remained  due  to  them  from 
the  public,  on  account  of  various 
expences  incurred  for  expeditions 
to  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  Indian  seas,  and 
to  Egypt,  have  proceeded.,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  the  investigation 
of  the  account  between  the  public 
and  the  company.  Your  commit¬ 
tee  find,  that  in  the  report  made  by 
a  former  committee  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  on  the  26th  day  of  June  1805, 
and  now  referred  to  your  commit¬ 
tee,  the  several  heads  of  charge 
upon  which  the  claims  preferred  on 
behalf  of  the  company  were  found¬ 
ed,  are  arranged  in  the  following 
manner,  in  three  classes,  according 

to 
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tt)  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
and  transactions  out  of  which  they 
have  respectively  arisen.  The  first 
class  composed  of  such  heads  of 
charge  as  should  fall,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  framing  that  re« 
port,  exclusively  on  the  public ; 
the  second,  of  such  as  should  be 
borne  exclusively  by  the  company  ; 
and  the  third,  consisting  of  charges 
to  be  divided  equally  between  both 
parties. — First  class ,  chargeable  to 
the  public. — Ci  An  account  of  ex- 
pences  incurred  by  the  East-1  ndia 
company  in  India  and  England,  for 
the  intended  expedition  to  the 
French  islands,  and  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  and  supplies  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  An  account 
©f  expenccs  incurred  by  the  East- 
India  company,  for  the  intended 
expedition  against  Manilla.  An 
account  of  the  expences  incurred 
by  the  East-India  company,  for 
the  purchase  of  vessels  for  his 
majesty’s  navy,  repairs  tQ  king’s 
ships,  &c.  &c.  An  account  of  the 
expences  incurred  by  the  East-In¬ 
dia  company,  by  the  capture  of  the 
Danish  settlements  in  India,  in 
1801.  An  account  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  expences  incurred  by  the 
East-India  company,  by  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Egypt,  over  and  above 
the  charge  of  the  troops  in  India. 
Ceylon  balance  of  property,  De¬ 
cember  1801,  and  remittances  from 
India  subsequent  to  that  date  ;  also 
the  expence  of  the  capture  of  the 
said  island.”  Second  class,  charge¬ 
able  to  the  company. — u  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expences  incurred  by 
the  East-India  company,  in  conse¬ 
quence  cf  various  captures  made 
from  the  French  and  Dutch,  on 
the  peninsula  of  India,  including 
subsistence  of  prisoners.  An  ac¬ 


count  of  the  king’s  troops  in  India, 
beyond  the  number  authorized  by 
acts  of  parliament.”  Third  class , 
to  be  equally  divided. — u  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expence  incurred  by 
the  capture  and  maintenance  of 
Malacca  and  the  Moluccas,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  Ceylon,  deduct¬ 
ing  the  profit  on  spices.” — The  said 
report  further  states  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  that  committee,  concerning 
the  rates  of  interest  to  be  allowed 
upon  the  several  sums  appearing  on 
the  different  sides  of  the  account, 
as  follows:  u  Your  committee  have 
thought  it  reasonable,  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  claims,  so  far  as  they  arise 
from  an  expenditure  carried  on  in 
India  by  loans  raised  there,  should 
be  made  up  with  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  by  the  company  abroad  for 
the  loan  of  the  year  in  which  the 
expence  was  actually  incurred  ; 
and  that  the  paymaster-general’s 
account  should  bear  interest  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  rate  paid  by  the  public 
for  money  in  Europe,  in  the  seve¬ 
ral  years  in  which  the  demands 
have  accrued  ;  credit  is  given  on 
the  other  side  of  the  account  on  all 
payments  hitherto  made  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  discharge  of  these  demands, 
at  the  same  rate  of  Indian  interest 
as  that  debited  by  the  company.” — 
The  report  then  states  the  opinion 
of  the  said  committee,  that,  as  far 
as  they  can  judge,  a  balance  of 
about  2,300,000/.  would  be  owing 
by  the  public  to  the  company,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mode  of  stating  and 
making  up  the  account  therein 
prescribed,  and  that  the  sum  of 
1,000,000/.  might  safely  be  voted 
by  the  house  on  account.  But  it 
was  observed  in  the  said  report, 
that  the  accounts  on  which  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  said  committee  (in  re- 
N  2  •  gard 
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gard  to  the  amount  of  what  might 
prove  due  to  the  company  had  been 
founded)  would  require  revision  ; 
and  it  was  recommended,  that  an 
accountant  should  be  nominated  on 
the  part  of  the  treasury,  and  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
to  examine  and  make  up  the  ac¬ 
counts  according  to  the  principles 
therein  specified,  previous  to  the 
final  balancebeing  discharged;  arid 
it  was  also  recommended,  that  fre¬ 
quent  and  early  adjustments  of  ac¬ 
counts  should  take  place  between 
the  public  and  the  company. — Your 
committee  find,  that  the  sum  of 
1,000,000/.  was  accordingly  voted 
in  that  session  of  parliament,  and 
paid  to  the  company,  and  that  in 
conformity  to  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  said  report,  ac¬ 
countants  were  named  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  the  com¬ 
pany  respectively,  for  the  purpose 
therein  mentioned,  who  appear  to 
have  entered  without  delay  upon 
the  duties  assigned  to  them. — 
Yrour  committee  find  that,  in  the 
session  of  1806,  another  sum  of 
1,000,000/.  was  voted  and  paid  to 
the  company  on  account ;  it  ap¬ 
pearing  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Witt- 
wer,  the  accountant  named  by  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  George 
Harrison,  esquire,  dated  on  the  25th 
of  June  1806,  (which  letter  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  your  committee)  that  al¬ 
though,  for  reasons  therein  particu¬ 
larly  detailed,  no  final  adjustment 
of  accounts  could  at  that  time  be 
made  between  the  public  and  the 
company,  the  ultimate  balance  due 
to  the  latter  would  be  found  to  ex¬ 
ceed  that  sum. — Your  committee 
find,  that  additional  claims  and  de¬ 
mands  have  arisen  between  the  pub- 
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lie  and  the  company,  subsequent  to 
the  report  of  1805,  above  alluded 
to,  some  of  which  have  accrued 
from  a  continuation  to  a  later  pe¬ 
riod  of  accounts  and  heads  of 
charge  then  existing,  and  others 
from  different  circumstances  and 
transactions  which  have  since  oc¬ 
curred. — Your  committee  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  of  the  former  de¬ 
scription,  the  principles  which  they 
found  laid  down  in  the  report  of 
1805.  The  following  charges, 
which  have  grown  out  of  new  mat¬ 
ter  since  that  report,  they  have 
agreed,  after  due  consideration,  to 
include  in  the  first  class,  as  payable 
by  the  public  :  Expences  incurrred 
in  India  on  account  of  the  Chinese 
settlers  at  Trinidad. — Expences  in¬ 
curred  on  account  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1805. 
Supplies  for  the  expedition  against 
Buenos  Ayres, — Your  committee 
are  also  of  opiniou,  that  the  charge 
of  prisoners  of  war  taken  at  sea 
by  his  majesty’s  ships,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  noticed  by  the  committee  of 
1805,  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
public,  especially  as  the  principle 
on  which  this  claim  is  founded, 
seems  to  be  recognized  and  admit¬ 
ted  in  the  act  of  1793,  chap.  52. 
sect.  127* — Your  committee  find 
that  a  new  demand  has  also  been 
brought  forward  on  the  part  of  the 
pub!  ic  against  the  company  for  vic¬ 
tualling  stores  furnished  for  the 
company’s  service  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  victualling,  or  their 
agents. — Your  committee  find,  that 
the  gross  demand  of  the  company 
on  the  public,  drawn  up  in  confor¬ 
mity  to  what  has  been  stated,  with 
interest  computed  to  the  first  of 
March  1808,  amounts,  according 
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to  the  best  judgment  which  your 
committee  can  now  form,  (several 
of  the  items  of  such  demand  being 
stated  upon  estimate)  to  the  sum  of 
8,461,331/.  and  that  the  counter 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
for  advances  of  cash  upon  ac¬ 
count  (including  the  two  sums  of 
1,000,000/.  and  1,000,000/.  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  re¬ 
port)  for  disbursements  by  the  pay- 
office,  and  for  supplies  furnished  by 
the  victualling  office,  with  interest 
computed  to  the  same  period, 
amounts  to  6,960,912/.  leaving  a 
balance  due  to  the  company  from 
the  public  of  1,500,419/. — In  the 
above  sum  of  6,960,9 12/.  is  inclu¬ 
ded  the. sum  of  3,082,755/.  which 
is  the  amount  of  the  claim  of  the 
paymaster-general  on  the  company, 
including  interest  to  the  1st  March 
1808,  deducting  therefrom  the  sum 
of  443,767 /.  hereinafter  mentioned. 
— Your  committee  cannot  adduce  a 
stronger  instance  of  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  of  1805,  as 
to  the  frequent  adjustment  of  ac¬ 
counts  between  the  public  and  the 
company,  than  the  mere  statement 
of  a  claim  to  so  large  an  amount, 
and  which  has  moreover  been  only 
brought  forward  at  a  period  so  re¬ 
cent,  that  it  has  been,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  must  be,  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  accountants  to  examine 
in  detail,  and  form  an  opinion  on 
the  accuracy  of  all  the  charges. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  objections  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  urged  on  the  part  of 
the  company  to  the  pay-office 
demands,  are  in  general  well  foun¬ 
ded,  especially  as  their  validity 
has  been  .strongly  confirmed  by 
a  return  which  was  laid  before 


your  committee,  from  the  office 
of  the  adjutant-general,  of  the 
periods  during  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  regiments  were  chargeable  to 
the  company;  and  it  is  very  possi¬ 
ble,  that,  on  further  and  more  mi¬ 
nute  examination,  by  the  account¬ 
ants,  other  objections  will  be  dis¬ 
covered.  On  these  considerations, 
your  committee  have  thought  it 
reasonable  to  suspend  for  further 
examination,  such  part  of  the  pay- 
office  demand  as  has  been  specifi¬ 
cally  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  which  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  443, 7o7/.  In  concluding 
this  part  of  the  subject,  your  com¬ 
mittee  have  no  hesitation  in  sug¬ 
gesting  the  expediency  of  repeal¬ 
ing  the  clause  in  the  act  of  1793 
(cap.  52.  sect.  128.)  which  enacts, 
that  the  company  shall  be  charge¬ 
able  with  all  the  recruiting  and  other 
expences  incurred  in  England,  for 
regiments  in  India  (which  ih  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  found  so  difficult  to 
adjust,)  and  substituting  other  pro¬ 
visions  which  might  simplify  the 
mode  of  stating  the  account,  and 
consequently  facilitate  its  frequent 
and  early  adjustment,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  for  the  public. an 
equitable  compensation  for  that 
portion  of  its  military  expenditure. 
— Your  committee  have  annexed  to 
this  report,  a  copy  of  the  account 
between  the  public  and  the  compa¬ 
ny,  containing  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  particular  items  of  which 
the  two  sums  of  8,461,331/.  and 
6,960,912/.  arc  composed. — Your 
committee  cannot,  in  justice  to  the 
company,  conclude  this  part  of 
their  report^  without  .calling  the 
attention  of  the  hodse  to  the  re¬ 
monstrances  made  against  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  committee  appoiut- 
.  N  3  ed 
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in  1805  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  account  between  the  pub- 
tic  and  the  East-India  company,  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  expences  in¬ 
curred  by  the  capture  and  mainte¬ 
nance  ol  Malacca  and  the  Moluc¬ 
cas,  and  the  maintenance  of  Cey¬ 
lon;  a  mode  of  decision  by  whieh 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
to  no  less  an  amount  than  1 ,972,984/. 
have  been  set  aside.— -Your  commit¬ 
tee,  under  the  order  of  reference 
made  to  them,  have  not  thought 
themselves  authorized  to  make  any 
observations  upon  the  principles  on 
which  the  committee  of  J805  ar¬ 
ranged  tne  claims  of  the  company. 

\  our  committee  have,  however, 
thought  it  their  duty,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  state 
ihe  amount  of  what  the  company 
maintain  to  be  their  just  and  unsa¬ 
tisfied  demand. 

Independently  of  the  claim  which 
the  company  have  preferred  against 
the  public,  tor  expences  incurred 
in  carrying  into  execution  the  or- 
deis  which  at  different  times  have 
been  transmitted  to  India,  for  expe¬ 
ditions  against  the  settlements  of 
such  European  powers  as  have  been 
engaged  in  war  with  this  country, 
and  a1  so  to  Egypt,  your  committee 
observe,  that  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  petition  various  circumstan¬ 
ces  (ail  of  which  are  connected  with 
that  state  of  war  in  Europe  and  in 
India)  are  represented  as  the  causes 
which  have  produced  the  present 
embarrassments  in  the  company’s 
affairs,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
they  pray  for  such  relief  as  parlia¬ 
ment  may  think  fit  to  grant. —It 
will  be  evident  from  the  examination 
of  their  several  accounts  (which 
exhibit  a  view  of  the  company’s 
pecuniary  concerns  in  England 


during  the  last  ten  years,)  when 
compared  with  the  estimate  for 
1808-9,  that  the  deficiencies  of  the 
last  and  present  year  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  causes  which  have  been 
progressive  in  their  operation,  and 
that  the  state  of  affairs  which  those 
accounts  now  exhibit,  is  to  be 
traced  to  a  combination  of  variou# 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
wars  in  which  the  company  have 
been  engaged  in  India,  as  wrell  as 
with  the  general  state  of  warfare  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  Europe 
has  for  a  long  period  been  in¬ 
volved.  Your  committee  have  se¬ 
lected  from  the  annual  accounts  of 
the  company’s  affairs  at  home, 
which  have  been  presented  to  par¬ 
liament  during  the  last  ten  years,  a 
comparative  statement  of  receipts 
and  payments  in  such  articles  as 
have  experienced  or  admit  of  any 
considerable  variation  in  their 
amount.  It  will  appear  from  that 
account,  that  the  present  deficiency 
may  be  ascribed  principally  to  the 
following  causes: — 1st.  To  the 
diminished  sale  of  the  company’s 
goods ;  the  sum  estimated  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  such  sales  for  the  year 
1808-9  being  1,394,589/.  less  than 
the  average  of  the  ten  preceding 
years;  2,200,996/.  less  than  the 
average  of  the  first  five  years  of 
that  period;  and  588,183/.  less 
than  the  average  of  the  last  five 
years. — -It  would  lead  your  com¬ 
mittee  much  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  they  propose  to  con¬ 
fine  this  report,  if  they  were  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  all  the 
causes  to  which  the  gradual  de¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sales,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  may  possibly  be  ascribed. 
It  will  appear,  however,  from  the 
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account  of  sales  during  that  period, 
that  in  the  article  of  tea,  which 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  their 
whole  trade,  no  diminution  has 
taken  place,  but  that  it  has  chiefly 
occurred  in  the  imports  from  India, 
arid  particularly  in  the  different  de¬ 
scriptions  of  piece  goods.  The  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cotton 
stuffs  manufactured  in  Britain,  and 
the  advantages  derived  to  neutral 
nations  from  the  expence  at  which 
the  trade  to  India  must  necessarily 
be  carried  on  during  war,  as  well 
as  the  obstructions  inseparable 
from  that  state  of  war  which  has 
existed  with  little  intermission 
since  the  renewal  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  charter  in  1793,  are  the 
causes  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  the  diminished 
sale  of  Indian  imports  may  princi¬ 
pally  be  attributed. — 2dly.  To  the 
increased  expence  of  freight  and 
demorage  of  the  company's  ship¬ 
ping  ;  the  estimated  amount  of  the 
same  for  the  year  1808-9,  being 
276,251/.  more  than  the  average  of 
the  ten  preceding  years  ;  2/6, 712/. 
more  than  the  average  of  the  first 
five  years  of  that  period ;  and 
275,79 01.  more  than  the  average  of 
the  last  five  years. — Whether  the 
system  aow  pursued  by  the  compa¬ 
ny,  in  the  description  of  vessels 
which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  employ,  is  the  most  economical 
to  them  or  the  most  beneficial  to 
the  country,  or  whether  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  withstand  the  competition 
ot  foreign  nations,  are  points  on 
which  your  committee  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  pronounce  an  opinion  ; 
but  which  they  consider  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance,  as  they  af¬ 
fect  not  only  the  commercial  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  company,  but  the 


permanent  interest  of  the  British 
empire,  in  the  preservation  and  ex¬ 
clusive  enjoyment  of  a  valuable 
portion  of  its  trade.  In  estimating 
this  charge,  to  which  the  commerce 
of  the  company  is  exposed,  from 
the  rate  of  freight,  it  must  be  re¬ 
collected  that  the  means  of  defence 
and  consequent  security  which  the 
size  and  structure  of  their  ships 
afford  to  their  valuable  cargoes, 
and  to  the  transport  of  troops  and 
military  stores,  must  necessarily  be 
included  in  any  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  present  and  any  other 
system  which  may  be  suggested. — 
3dly.  To  the  increased  amount  of 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  the 
company  in  England  from  India 
and  Chiria  ;  the  estimated  amount 
of  which  for  the  year  1808-9  being 
725,408/.  more  than  the  average  of 
the  ten  preceding  years  ;  521,970/. 
more  than  the  average  of  the  first 
five  years  of  that  period ;  and 
925,845/.  more  than  the  average  of 
the  last  five  years. — It  is  unques¬ 
tionably  to  those  heavy  drafts  from 
India  and  China  on  the  company’s 
treasury  at  home,  that  the  largest 
portion  of  the  deficiency  in  their 
funds  during  the  last  and  present 
year  must  be  ascribed.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  have  been  informed,  that 
in  consequence  of  arrangements 
which  the  court  of  directors  have 
adopted,  and  of  orders  which  they 
have  transmitted  to  China,  the 
amount  of  bills  from  thence  is  not 
likely  to  increase,  and  that  in  all 
probability  it  will  fall  considerably 
below  the  average  of  former  j'ears. 
Your  committee  have  not  been  ena¬ 
bled  to  form  any  such  expectation 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  bills 
from  India.  Any  interruption  in  the 
tranquillity  of  the  company’s  terri- 
N  4  tories 
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torics  would  create  increased  de¬ 
mands  on  their  treasury  at  home, 
which  can  only  be  effectually  avoid¬ 
ed  by  a  surplus  revenue  in  India. 
The  attainment  of  that  object, 
either  by  a  reduction  of  expenditure 
or  by  additional  revenue,  or  by  the 
operation  of  both  those  causes,  is 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  company’s  credit  and  power  in 
India  ;  and  to  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  your  committee  will,  without 
delay,  direct  its  most  serious  at¬ 
tention. — -Your  committee  have 
confined  themselves  in  this  report  to 
a  statement  <£>f  the  principal  causes 
which  have  produced  the  present 
deficiency.  There  are  others,  how¬ 
ever,  of  inferior  amount,  which 
have  contributed  to  augment  it. 
The  charge  of  payments  to  military 
and  marine  officers  retired  from 
the  service  has  been  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  for  several  years,  and 
amounts  now  to  a.  sum  much  be¬ 
yond  the  calculation  which  was 
formed  of  it,  when  the  system  was 
first  established. — The  addition  to 
the  company’s  bonded  debt  has  also 
contributed  to  swell  the  deficit,  by 
the  increased  charge  for  interest.— 
With  the  view  of  enquiring  into 
the  practicability  of  retrenchment 
in  the  expenditure,  your  committee 
have  called  for  the  detail  of  the 
articles  comprehended  under  the 
head  of  u  charges  general,”  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  amounts  annually 
to  a  very  considerable  snm. — As 
far  as  your  con  irdttee  have  yet  in¬ 
vestigated  this,  account,  they  have 
found  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
capable  of  any  material  reduction, 
but  they  propose  to  go  into  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  articles  of  which  it  consists. 
And,  entertaining  this  intention, 


they  lorbear  at  present  laying  be* 
vfore  the  house  any  thing  more  than 
an  abstract  of  the  account,  and 
of  its  principal  subdivisions  for  the 
last  three  years,  as  it  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  court  of  directors. — 
'1  he  company  having  stated  in  their 
petition,  that  they  did  u  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  request  the  interposition 
ol  the  house  to  aid  them  in  their 
present  emergency,  without  at  the 
same  time  shewing  their  unques¬ 
tionable  ability  to  discharge  all 
their  debts  in  England,  and  to  re¬ 
pay  whatever  the  house  may  in  its 
wisdom  think  fit  to  assist  them 
with;”  and  having  submitted  to  the 
house  a  statement  in  that  petition, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  a  consi¬ 
derable  balance  would  remain  to 
them,  after  making  provision  for 
the  payment  of  all  theic  debts  in 
England,  but  exclusive  of  their 
Indian  debt;  your  committee  felt 
it  their  duty  carefully  to  investigate 
that  part  of  the  subject,  and  they 
have  no  difficulty  in  stating  an  opi¬ 
nion,  that  there  will  remain  assets 
in  this  country  to  an  amount  consi¬ 
derably  beyond  what  the  present 
exigency  of  the  company’s  affairs 
appears  to  demand,  in  security  for 
any  advance  to  that  extent  which 
parliament  may  think  fit  to  grant. 
Your  committee  have  prepared  an 
account  of  the  probable  assets  of 
the  company  on  the  1st  of  March 
1809,  in  which  the  amount  of  debt 
due  to  them  by  the  public,  as  the 
balance  of  their  account,  is  taken 
only  at  1,500,419/.  instead  of 
2,460,000/.  which  the  company 
claims,  and  in  which  nothing  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  their  property  afloat, 
and  which  will  arrive  in  England 
subsequently  to  that  period,  though 
a  large  portion  of  the  charges  af¬ 
fecting 
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fecting  that  property  will  be  incur¬ 
red  and  paid  during  the  current 
year.  Estimating  the  amount  in 
that  most  unfavourable  mode,  there 
will  remain  abalance  of  2,819,587/. 
in  favour  of  the  company.  If  cre¬ 
dit  however  is  given  for  the  value 
of  that  property,  and  the  sum  due 
by  the  public  is  stated  at  the  amount 
claimed  by  the  company,  the  esti¬ 
mated  balance  in  their  favour  will 
be  9,050,587/. - It  will  be  ap¬ 

parent  to  the  house,  from  the 
examination  of  those  accounts, 
that  the  most  accurate  estimates 
which  can  be  formed  of  such 
articles  of  receipt  and  expendi¬ 
ture  as  are  comprehended  in  them, 
must  be  liable  to  uncertainty :  but 
your  committee  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  every  practicable  de¬ 
gree  of  caution  has  been  used  in 
preparing  them. — Your  committee 
have  already  stated,  that  they  are 
proceeding  upon  the  detailed  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  various  matters  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  general  object  of 
their  enquiry,  and  which  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  as  well  as  political  concerns 
of  the  company.  An  examination 
into*the  civil  and  military  establish¬ 
ments  ir«  India,  will  form  a  mate¬ 
rial  branch  of  that  enquiry  ;  and 
your  committee  are  already  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  reductions  in  the 
amount  of  those  establishments  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  Your 
committee  are  happy  to  add,  that 
this  important  subject  has  also  en¬ 
gaged  the  serious  attention  of  the 
court  of  directors,  and  of  their  go¬ 
vernments  abroad. 


Third  Report  from  the  Committee , 


appointed  to  examine  and  const - 
dcr  xvhat  Regulations  and  Checks 
have  been  established ,  in  order  to 
controul  the  several  Branches  of 
the  Public  Expenditure  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and 
how  far  the  same  have  been  effec¬ 
tual ;  and  zchat .  further  Mea¬ 
sures  can  be  adopted  for  reducing 
any  part  of  the  said  Expenditure , 
or  diminishing  the  Amount  of  Sa¬ 
laries  and  Emoluments ,  zoithout 
detriment  to  the  Public  Service. 
— Ordered  to  be  printed  2 Qth 
June  1808. 

THE  house  having,  by  an  in¬ 
struction  of  the  7th  of  July 
1807,  directed  tlye  attention  of 
your  committee  to  all  pensions,  si¬ 
necures,  and  reversionary  grants 
paid  out  of  the  public  revenue,  or 
out  of  any  funds  applicable  to  the 
public  service ;  it  has  been  judged 
proper  to  lay  separately  before  the 
house,  the  result  of  their  enquiries 
upon  subjects  of  such  importance. 
— Allowances  paid  out  of  public 
money  to  persons  not  actually  per¬ 
forming  service,  have'  at  various 
times  attracted  the  notice  of  parlia¬ 
ment. — Towards  the  clo?e  of  the 
American  war,  when  the  burden  of 
expense  pressed  with  extraordina¬ 
ry  weight  upon  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  when  application 
was  made  to  parliament  to  discharge 
the  debts  of  the  civil  list,  a  more 
vigorous  and  decided  step  was 
taken  than  had  characterized  any 

w 

former  interposition  of  parliament; 
and  in  the  attempt  to  4  regulate  the 
4  civil  list,  and  to  prevent  the  same 
4  from  being  in  arrear  for  the  fu- 
4  ture,’  by  22  Geo.  3.  c.  82.  this 
growing  branch  of  expenditure  was 
not  overlooked. — It  vnu  endea¬ 
voured 
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voured  to  obviate  the  excess  of  such 
grants  by  limiting  their  amount, 
and  their  abuse,  by  giving  publici¬ 
ty  to  them  :  it  was  accordingly  en¬ 
acted,  4  That  no  pension,  exceed- 
4  ing  the  sum  of  300/.  a  year,  should 
4  be  granted  for  the  use  of  any  one 
4  person,  and  that  the  whole  amount 
4  of  the  pensions  granted  in  any 
4  one  year  should  not  exceed  600/.  ; 

4  a  list  of  which,  together  with  the 
4  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
4  same  were  granted,  should  be 
4  laid  before  parliament  in  twenty 
4  days  after  the  beginning  of  each 
4  session,  until  the  whole  pension- 
4  list  should  be  reduced  to  00,000/. 
4  which  sum  it  should  not  be  law  ful 
4  to  exceed  by  more  than  5,000/.  in 
4  the  whole  of  all  the  grants  ;  nor 
4  should  any  pension  to  be  granted 
4  after  the  said  reduction,  to  or  for 
s  the  use  of  any  one  person,  ex- 
4  ceed  the  sum  of  1,200/.  yearly, 
4  except  to  his  majesty’s  royal  fa- 
4  m i  1  y ,  or  on  an  address  of  either 
4  house  of  parliament.’ — The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  this  measure  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  correspond  with  the  expec¬ 
tations  which  were  entertained  of 
it,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
bring  the  subject  again  before  par¬ 
liament  some  years  afterwards, 
when  the  annual  provision  for  the 
civil  list  became  insufficient  for  the 
charges  to  which  it  was  liable. — 
The  regulations  w  hich  the  civil  list 
act  contained,  were  not  ill  cal* 
culated  to  effectuate  their  ob¬ 
ject;  it  was  highly  expedient  to 
bring  all  pensions  under  one 
head  ;  to  have  them  paid  at  the 
same  office,  and  to  prohibit  the 
diffusing  of  them  over  various 
departments,  where  they  might 
be  more  likely  to  escape  no¬ 
tice,  than  if  they  were  distinctly 


classed  tvith  allowances  of  their 
own  denojnination. 

Pensions. 

The  pensions  considered  by  the 
board  of  treasury  as  coming  under 
the  operation  of  the  17th  clause  of 
the  civil  list  act,  are  contained  in 
Appendix  No.  1. ;  and  your  com¬ 
mittee  have  the  satisfaction  of  re¬ 
marking,  that  their  total  amount, 
being  89,067/.  (which  includes 
7,085/.  of  contingent  or  floating 
grants,  and  not  at  this  time  in  a 
course  of  payment)  is  within  the 
sum  allowed.  In  1804  the  total 
amount  of  pensions,  having  refe¬ 
rence  to  this  clause,  was  82,23//. 
as  appears  by  the  list  printed  at 
length  in  the  Journals,  vol.  59,  and 
recapitulated  p.  71 7* 

A  list  of  all  other  pensions  paid 
at  the  Exchequer  out  of  the  civil 
list,  or  any  other  funds,  is  given 
in  No.  2. 

The  pensions  payable  by  treasury 
warrants  out  of  the  per  cent, 
duty,  which  are  included  in  No.  2, 
stand  upon  a  different  footing  from 
the  others ;  because  that  part  of 
the  hereditary  revenue  not  having 
been  given  up  to  the  public  at  the 
commencement  of  his  majesty’s 
reign,  (Finance  Rep.  23.  pp.  11. 
43),  has  been  considered  as  conti¬ 
nuing  in  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
crow  n  :  but  as  this  fund  augments 
the  general  stock,  which  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  royal  bounty  under  the 
direction  of  government,  it  is  fit, 
in  that  point  of  view,  not  to  be 
omitted.  The  amount  is  15,331/. 
including  two  contingent  pensions 
of  1,500/.  and  3,000/.  not  now  in 
a  course  of  payment. 

No.  3  and  4  give  lists  of  other 
pensions  paid  out  of  the  4-}  per 

cent. 
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cent,  duty,  by  the  husband, 
amounting,  in  the  year  1807,  to 
20,896/.  besides  which  it  is  charged 
with  two  contingent  pensions  of 
615/.  each,  not  now  in  a  course  of 
payment. — In  the  5pth  toI.  of 
Journals,  p.  766,  767,  are  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  produce,  for  three 
years,  of  this  duty,  to  1st  Jan. 
1804,  and  the  charges  thereon,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  sums  paid  into  the 
Exchequer. 

No.  5,  shows  the  pensions 
granted  in  the  war-office,  chiefly 
by  his  majesty’s  authority,  through 
the  secretary  at  war;  the  whole 
amount  of  which  is  5,640/.,  and 
they  are  all  granted  to  those  who 
have  been  formerly  employed  in 
the  business  of  that  office.  This 
sum  is  now  covered  in  the  annual 
vote  of  the  establishment  of  the 
war-office;  but  it  deserves  consi¬ 
deration,  whether,  in  future,  the 
salaries  and  pensions  paid  in  this 
department  ought  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  annual  estimates 
from  the  current  expences. 

The  Compassionate-list,  and  other 
allowances  paid  at  the  war-office, 
are  contained  in  No.  6  ;  the  annual 
amount  is . . «£\5, 1 63. 

No.  7.  Pensions  to  officers’  w  i¬ 
dow*,  including  paymaster’s  poun¬ 
dage . . . 36,672. 

No.  8.  Pensions  paid  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
amounting  to . e£.56'0. 

No.  9,  out  of  the  revenues  of 
Gibraltar . ,‘€.692. 

Out  of  the  revenues  of  Ceylon, 
480/.  paid  to  the  widow  of  an  offi¬ 
cer,  and  to  a  retired  civil  ofliccr  of 
the  Dutch  East-India Company. 

Out  of  the  revenues  of  Lower 
Canada  (according  to  the  journals 
of  the  house  of  assembly  of  that 


province,  printed  at  Quebec  1807) 
— pensions  for  services  performed, 
4>r  to  widows,  &c.  pursuant  to  or¬ 
ders  from  the  secretary  of  state,  or 
lords  of  the  treasury. . ..<5^.2, 537- 

No.  10,  contains  a  list  of  al¬ 
lowances  granted  by  treasury  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  payable  out  of  the  civil 
list  and  other  funds,  but  not  inclu¬ 
ded  in  either  of  the  former  returns : 
The  amount  is . £. 3,150. 

It  appears  by  Journal,  vol.  59, 
p.  677}  that  allowances  to  retired 
officers  of  the  treasury,  which  are 
now  charged  on  the  Fee  fund, 
were  formerly  made  in  the  shape  of 
pensions  out  of  the  civil  list. 

No.  11  &  12,  exhibit  allowances 
paid  out  of  the  Fee  fund  of  the  se¬ 
cretary  of  state,  foreign  depart¬ 
ment  ;  the  subsisting  charge  upon 
which,  in  case  no  parts  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  were  suspended,  is  ^.2,515. 

No.  13,  belongs  to  the  same  de¬ 
partment,  containing  the  minute 
of  council,  granting  a  pension  of 
1,000/.  charged  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  included  in  No.  11. 

No.  14,  gives  the  same  account 
for  the  colonialdepartment,  amount¬ 
ing  to  1,625/.;  including  one  float¬ 
ing  pension,  not  now  in  a  course  of 
payment,  of  600/., 

One  pension  of  550/.  included 
also  in  the  above  sum,  is  granted 
out  of  a  fund,  styled  extra-contin¬ 
gent,  which  is  annually  voted,  to 
prevent  overburthening  the  civil 
list ;  for  which  service,  in  the  last 
year  (1807)  15,000/.  was  allotted, 
besides  12,000/.  for  extra  messen¬ 
gers. 

No.  15,  exhibits  the 'same  for 
the  home  department. —  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  more  of  these  pen¬ 
sions  appear  to  have  the  direct 
sanction  of  the  board  of  treasury 
2  than 
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than  those  in  the  other  two  de¬ 
partments.  The  annual  amount 

is . . . €.2,  172. 

No.  16,  contains  an  account  of 
pensions  payable  on  the  ordinary 
estimate  of  the  navy,  or  granted 
by  his  majesty’s  sign  manual  out  of 
the  sale  of  old  naval  stores.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  these, 
being  fixed  allowances  to  sea  offi¬ 
cers,  or  persons  connected  with 
the  naval  service,  according  to  a 
regular  order  of  superannuation, 
your  committee  wish  to  distinguish 
from  others  which  appear  in  the 
same  list ;  noting  only,  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  their  total  amount,  which 

is . . . €.62,884  ;  viz. 

To  25  rear-admirals,  su¬ 
perannuated,  &c.  according 

to  a  fixed  rule . _ . £.10,2,65 

27Captains _ _ . do . 5,913 

50  Eldest  lieutenants  do.  5,475 
2  Physicians  and  one  prin¬ 
cipal  surgeon .  798 

89  Masters,  6'8  surgeons, 

2 6  pursers,  pO  boatswains, 

100  gunners,  105  carpen-' 

ters,  32  cooks- . 21,405 

To  officers  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  wounds  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  ;  viz. 

2  Admirals,  17  captains, 

38  lieutenants,  2  masters,  3 
surgeons,  2  pilots,  22  offi¬ 
cers  of  royal  marines  _ _ _ -  10,696 

Mothers,  widows,  and 

children-.  . .  1,465 

Do.  determinable  on  some 

contingency - .  4,515 

Widows  of  lieutenants. .  500 

Do.  of  officers  of  ma¬ 
rines,  and  of  subalterns  in 
the  navy . . .  1 ,852 

€.62,884 

Pensions  in  the  nature  of  super¬ 


annuations,  to  persons  employed  in 
the  civil  line  of  this  department, 
such  as  clerks  to  secretaries  of  the 
admiralty,  clerks  of  the  navy, 
victualling  and  sick  and  hurt 
offices,  and  clerks  in  the  several 

yards—,.. . . . £.5, 906 

The  same  to  master  attendants, 
master  shipwrights,  sail-makers, 
mastmakers,  caulkers,  boatbuild- 
ers,  and  a  variety  of  artificers, 
storekeepers,  and  messengers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  yards. ...  ..€.6,306 
Pensions  to  persons  retiring  from 
office,  on  the  ordinary  estimate, 

<€.4,150 

•  Contingent  pensions  on  do.  1,000 
Pensions  to  some  of  the  same 
persons  on  the  produce  of  old 
stores,  1,817/. — Total  of  pensions 
on  old  stores,  including  the  above 

1,817/ . . . <€.5,456 

Contingent  pensions  on  do. 3, 851 

.  €.9,307 

Your  committee  conceive  that  it 
may  tend  to  encourage  abuse,  if 
such  allowances  as  some  of  these 
should  continue  to  be  covered  un¬ 
der  the  ordinary  estimate  of  the 
navy  :  and  that  the  mode  of  giving 
allowances  out  of  the  fund  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sale  of  old  stores,  in 
some  cases  to  the  very  same  persons 
who  receive  pensions  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  estimate,  requires,  if  not  cor¬ 
rection,  at  least  constant  attention 
and  superintendence. 

No.  17,  shows  the  application 
of  85,115/.  received  in  the  year 
ending  December  1806,  from  the 
sale  of  old  stores  and  ships  in  his 
majesty’s  several  dock-yards. 

List  of  bills  assigned  on  the  trea¬ 
sury  of  the  navy.  .€.43,432  18  4 
Payments  by  sign 
manual,  in  aid  of  the 
salaries  of  the  offices 
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of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  and  pay¬ 
master  of  widows’ 

pensions . <£.8,820  0  0 

Pensions  to  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  navy,  their 
widows,  and  noar  re¬ 
latives-... .  7,059  0  0 

Miscellaneous  al¬ 
lowances  to  officers 
on  whom  honours 
have  been  conferred, 
to  pay  the  fees  there¬ 
on,  to  others  to  de¬ 
fray  the  table  or  other 
charges  of  military  or 
diplomatic  persons 
whom  they  have  con- 
▼eyed  to  or  from  the 
several  stations  of 
their  public  service.  13,802  Id  0 
Balance  in  hand, 

31  Dec.  1806 .  12,599  13  4 


£.85,115  17  2 
Your  committee  cannot  view 
without  jealousy  the  fund  arising 
from  the  sale  of  old  stores,  which, 
in  the  year  ending  31  Dec.  1806, 
amounted  to  85,116/.;  and  they 
suggest,  that  it  would  be  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  public,  if  those 
pensions,  which  have  been  usually 
granted  out  of  this  fund,  should  be 
assigned  only  on  the  ordinary  of 
the  navy,  and  that  the  treasurer  of 
the  navy  should  be  made  debtor  for 
the  produce  of  eld  stores,  under 
the  head  of  voluntary  account ;  by 
which  means  he  would  become  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  arrears  to  the 
exchequer,  according  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  which  prevails  with  regard  to 
old  stores  in  the  ordnance. 

No.  18.  Tax-office: — To  super¬ 
annuated  officers _ ....£.1,900 

No.  19.  Office  of  master  of  the 


20  5 

horse  The  highest  of  these  pen¬ 
sions  is  30/ . £.902 

*  No.  20.  Lord  steward’s  office  : — 

Annual  bounty . £.1,661 

Quarterly  do.. 1,781 


£.3,442 

No.  21.  Transport  office: — A 
pension  for  relinquishing  an  office 
in  1778,  paid  at  the  treasury  out 
of  the  civil  list,  but  not  included 

in  No.  12.  - - - - £.100 

No.  22.  Excise: — A  pension  in 
the  nature  of  a  compensation  for 
an  office  in  the  salt  duties  -  £.148 
Another  on  the  same  ac¬ 
count, - - - 428 

3  others  on  ditto  ;  toge¬ 
ther, - 1,019 


t  £.1,595 
The  pensions  granted  out  of  the 
hereditary  revenues  of  excise,  by 
Charles  2,  and  William  3,  are  omit¬ 
ted. 

No.  23  &  24.  Muster-master.ge- 
neral’s  office. — -Pensions  granted, 
by  virtue  of  letters  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  at  war,  to  commissaries,  &c. 
suppressed,  in  the  nature  of  com¬ 
pensations  . £.1,966 

No.  25.  A  pension  of  100/.  in 
lieu  of  a  place  in  the  salt-office ; 
w  hich  docs  not  appear  in  the  excise 
list,  nor  in  that  of  the  stamp- 
office,  returned  to  the  committee. 

No.  26.  Pay-office : —Four  pen¬ 
sions  to  widows  of  accountants, 
&c.  granted  by  treasury  letters ; 

together . £.1,100 

No.  27.  Post-office  : — Pension 
to  a  late  surveyor  of  the  customs, 

abolished . . -..£.511 

Another  pension,  oil  re¬ 
linquishing  the  office  of  post¬ 
master  of  Portsmouth- .  80 


£.590 

No. 
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No.  28.  Stamps: — Pension  as 
a  compensation  to  the  clerk  of 

wine  licences _ ..... _ _  £.bO 

The  following  are  paid  and 
included  in  the  bill  of  inci¬ 
dents,  in  obedience  to  trea¬ 
sury  warrants:  To  superaru 
nuated  officers  and  persons 
employed  in  the  perfumery- 
duty,  and  other  duties  which 
have  been  repealed,  or  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  management. 3,080 


^“.3,130 

The  amount  of  pensions  payable 
out  of  the  land  revenue  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  comprised  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  44  perpetual  pen¬ 
sions,”  is  contained  in  the  12th  re¬ 
port  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues 
of  the  crown,  p.  66  to  69;  and 
•those  out  of  the  revenue  of  North 
and  South  Wales,  are  in  the  same 
report,  p.  151  and  153.  They  are 
ancient  charges  upon  those  reve¬ 
nues,  and  have  been  subject  to  no 
alterations  since  the  date  of  that 
report,  except  by  the  governments 
of  Conway  and  Ludlow  Castles 
being  now  vacant  (to  the  former  of 
which  a  salary  of  23/.  and  to  the 
latter  a  salary  of  30/.  was  attached), 
and  by  the  stewardship  of  Canter- 
mellenith,  held  by  the  earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  having  been  granted,  without 
the  salary  of  100/.  since  1795, 
when  the  late  earl  of  Oxford  died. 

The  salary  of  400/.  payable  an¬ 
nually  to  the  auditor  for  Wales, 
was  transferred  from  the  civil  list 
to  the  land  revenue,  by  treasury 
warrant,  in  1804  or  1805;  and 
other  annual  sums,  to  the  amount 
of  30, 1 68/.  have  also  been  trans¬ 
ferred,  under  the  same  authority, 
from  the  civil  list  to  the  land  reve¬ 
nue;  the  particulars  of  which  are 


contained  in  No.  29  ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  these  payments  properly 
belong  to  the  forests,  parks,  or 
land  revenue  of  the  crown. 

Ordnance  Establishment. 
Gratuities  for  length  of  service 
to  sundry  officers  on  the  above  es¬ 
tablishment,  estimated  and  voted 
this  year,  8 ,5651. :  the  particulars 
of  which  are  placed  opposite  to  the 
names  in  the  return  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  endorsed  No.  751,  among 
the  papers  of  your  committee. 

No.  30.  The  pay  of  superannu¬ 
ated  and  disabled  men,  half-pay  of 
reduced  officers  for  good  services, 
pursuant  to  his  majesty’s  warrants, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  this 
year  ("1808),  voted  by  the  house, 
amounts  to  -  «s£60.S05 

Pensions. — Scotland. 

Nos.  31,  32,  and  33,  contain  an 
account  of  the  total  amount  of 
pensions  paid  out  of  the  civil  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1307,  being  -  *£.38,588 

— together  with  a  list  of  such  of 
the  above  pensions  as  were  granted 
in  the  same  year,  amounting  to 

*£.2,834 

Also,  a  list  of  pensions  paid  in 
1S06,  amounting  to  -  *£.36,880 

— together  with  a  list  of  contin¬ 
gent  pensions,  amounting  to 

*£.2,  bOO 

Also,  an  account  of  the  total 
amount  of  pensions  in  1805,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  contingent  pensions, 
being  -  *£.36,086 

Of  the  same  in  1804,  being 

*£.34,679 

It  appears  from  an  account  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  IS  June  1801, 
that  the  amount  of  pensions  was, 
in  1801  -  -  *£.24,864 

And  from  30th  Report  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Finance,  appendix  (A.  22.) 

In 
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In  1 797  -  .*£.23,862 

And  in  1761  -  5, 94 0. 

The  revenues  out  of  which  these 
payments  are  made,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  as  well  as  the  general  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  are  grant¬ 
ed.  require  some  observation. 

The  Civil  List  acts  passed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  and  pre¬ 
sent  reign  1  Geo.  2.  c.  1,  l  Geo.  3. 
c.  1,  by  which  the  hereditary  reve¬ 
nues  M  ere  surrendered  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  fixed  annuity,  expressly 
reserved  to  his  majesty  the  several 
duties  and  revenues  which  had  been 
antecedently  payable  to  the  crown 
in  Scotland,  44  in  the  same  manner 
only  and  subject  to  the  like  charges 
as  the  same  w  ere  subject  to”  in  the 
immediately  preceding  reigns. — 
These  revenues  constituted,  ante¬ 
cedently  to  the  Union,  a  fund  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  payment  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  charges  of  the  civil  establish¬ 
ment  of  Scotland ;  but  laws  were 
passed  immediately  after  (7  Anne, 
c.  11.  s.  10.  and  10  Anne,  c.  26.  s. 
108.)  providing  that  the  revenues 
of  customs  and  excise  should  be 
specially  charged  with  the  support 
of  the  courts  of  session,  justiciary, 
and  exchequer ;  on  the  professed 
ground,  that,  44  since  the  Union, 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  said 
courts  could  be  no  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for.” 

The  customs  and  excise  are  also 
charged  with  the  expenccs  of  the 
privy  seal,  and  of  the  great  seal, 
although  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  acts  referred  to.  The  20th 
Geo.  2,  c.  43.  s.  29.  which  abo¬ 
lished  hcretable  jurisdictions,  gave 
authority  to  grant  competent  sala¬ 
ries  to  the  sheriffs,  but  without 
specifying  the  fund  out  of  which 
they  should  be  defrayed. — (No. 
38.)— These  talaries  have  also  been 


charged  upon  the  customs  and  ex¬ 
cise,  though  they  seem  more  pro¬ 
perly  to  belong  to  the  reserved 
revenues,  since  the  offices  to  which 
they  are  annexed  make  a  part  of 
the  general  civil  establishment.  By 
26  Geo.  3,  c.  47.  the  salaries  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  court  of  admi¬ 
ralty,  and  of  the  commissary  court, 
whose  emoluments  before  the  pas¬ 
sing  of  that  act  depended  on  fees  of 
office,  then  abolished,  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  same  fund; 
30th  Report  Finance  Committee, 
Appendix  (A.  5.) 

No.  34.  These  reserved  revenues 
consist  of  new  subsidy  of  customs, 
which  of  course  increases  with  the 
progress  of  commerce  ;  of  the  he¬ 
reditary  and  temporary  revenues 
of  excise,  which  depend  on  the 
quantity,  of  beer  and  ale  brewed  in 
Scotland ;  of  the  seizures  of  cus¬ 
toms;  the  fines  and  forfeitures  of 
excise;  and  of  the  crown  rents  and 
casualties,  all  of  which  are  subject 
to  fluctuation.  Their  total  net 
amount  in  three  years,  ending  10 
Oct.  1807,  was  209,371  being 
on  an  average  yearly  <g£.69,790. 

Nos.  35  Sc  36.  Their  total  gross 
amount  in  the  same  three  years  was 

^.259,319. 

No.  37.  The  difference  between 
the  gross  and  net  amount  of  these 
revenues  arose  from  bounties,  draw¬ 
backs,  and  other  legal  manage¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  charges  of  re-pay¬ 
ment. 

No.  38.  rheir  total  gross  amount 
for  the  three  years  1761,  1762, 
and  1763,  was  1 1 9,504/. 

Average  j£.39,834. 

No.  39.  The  charges  to  which 
they  were  liable  in  the  year  ending 
10  Oct.  1807,  were — 1st.  That  of 
the  pension  list,  being  then 

,=£.36,506. 

2nd. 
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2nd.  Certain  payments 
for  the  civil  establishment  of 
Scotland,  unconnected  with 
the  courts  of  justice  -  8,762 

And,  thirdly,  payments 
for  miscellaneous  services  8,575 

<s£.53,843. 

No.  40.  In  the  year  ending  10 
Oct.  1808,  the  sum  of  30,000/. 
being  a  surplus  of  this  revenue,  was 
transferred  to  his  majesty’s  civil 
government  in  England  (No.  41), 
by  a  warrant  for  that  purpose,  and 
was  applied  (with  the  exception  of 
1000/.)  to  various  purposes  of  the 
civil  list. 

Your  committee  perceiving  that 
so  large  and  increasing  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  reserved  revenues  has 
been  applied  to  pensions,  and  that 
under  the  present  system,  there  is 
no  security  against  their  further 
extension,  have  thought  it  their 
duty  to  direct  their  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  this  subject ;  which  had 
likewise  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
committee  of  finance  in  1798,  (30th 
Report,  p.  15.)  who  adverting  to 
the  great  increase  of  pensions  on 
the  civil  establishment  of  Scotland, 
even  at  that  time,  4  and  to  the 
4  comparatively  small  duties  per- 
4  formed  by  many  of  the  persons 
4  holding  some  of  the  offices/  thought 
it  *  an  object  well  deserving  consi- 
4  deration,  whether,  instead  of  their 
4  beinggranted,  as  in  some  instances 
4  they  appeared  to  have  been,  the 
4  emoluments  thereof  should  not,  as 
4  future  occasions  and  as  instances 
4  might  offer,  be  applied  in  favour  of 
4  persons  who  might  have  distin- 
4  guished  themselves  by  great  public 
4  service,  or  in  ease  of  the  funds  ap- 
i  plied  to  the  pension  list,  if  the  ex- 
*  isting  charges  thereon,  on  a  due 
4  examination,  should  be  found  ne- 


4  cessary.’ — The  amount  of  pen¬ 
sions,  which  is  already  equal  to 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  allowed 
pension  list  of  England,  ought 
clearly  to  be  considered,  in  con¬ 
nexion  -with  the  emoluments  of 
sinecure  planes  and  offices  per¬ 
formed  by  deputy  in  Scotland, 
which  amount  to  near  30,000/. ;  a 
subject  which  will  come  under 
more  immediate  consideration  in  a 
further  part  of  this  report. —  By 
the  articles  of  union,  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated  that  certain  branches  of  the 
ancient  establishment  of  Scotland 
should  remain;  but  although  the 
duties  of  some  of  these  offices  have 
ceased,  and  those  of  others  have 
been  diminished,  the  ancient  sala¬ 
ries  and  emoluments  continue  to  be 
annexed,  and  in  one  instance  (that 
of  the  privy  seal)  an  addition  of 
1,500/.  per  annum  was  made  in 
1804,  which  is,  however,  profes¬ 
sedly  in  the  nature  of  an  annuity, 
and  to  continue  only  so  long  as  the 
present  possessor  shall  continue  to 
hold  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal;  being  in  substance  an 
augmentation  of  the  pension  list, 
to  which  it  has  been  added  in  the 
foregoing  account,  it  is  payable 
out  of  a  part  of  the  reserved  reve¬ 
nues  called  land  rents  and  casual¬ 
ties  ;  and  4he  warrant  has  been  al¬ 
ready  printed  by  order  of  the 
house,  5th  March  1805. — As  it 
appears  from  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ments,  that  the  pensions  granted  by 
the  crown  in  this  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  reserved  re¬ 
venues  out  of  which  they  are  paid, 
have  been  considerably  increased, 
your  committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  they  should  not  have  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  duty  imposed 
upon  them,  if  they  bad  not  pointed 
out  these  subjects  as  matters  which 

will 
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will  well  deserve  the  consideration 
of  parliament,  whenever  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  civil  list  shall  again 
become  the  subject  of  investiga¬ 
tion;  and  if  not  precluded  by  the 
terms  of  the  civil  list  act,  from  in¬ 
terfering  in  any  manner  at  present 
with  the  application  of  the  re¬ 
served  revenues,  your  committee 
would  suggest,  that  it  might  be¬ 
come  the  advisers  of  the  crown  to 
refrain  from  recommending  any 
further  increase  of  the  pensions 
charged  upon  those  revenues  until 
occasion  shall  have  been  given  for 
such  investigation. — The  number 
of  persons  receiving  pensions  in 
1761  was  19;  in  1797  it  had  in¬ 
creased  to  185;  and  it  now  amounts 
to  331,  exclusive  of  24  contingent 
pensions.  The  present  pensions, 
however,  are  for  the  most  part 
small,  and  about  two-thirds  are 
granted  to  females. . — The  commit¬ 
tee  of  finance  in  1798,  remark  on 
the  delicacy  with  which  a  fund 
should  be  touched,  which  concerns 
the  munificence  of  the  sovereign, 
as  applied  either  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  learning  and  religion,  to 
the  remuneration  of  national  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  rewarding  of  public 
merit,  or  in  the  support  of  those 
branches  of  noble  and  respectable 
families,  4  which  the  policy  and 
‘  principles  of  the  British  constitu. 
c  tion  cannot  suffer  to  fall  into  indi- 
‘  gence.’  30.  p.  12. — Your  com¬ 
mittee  by  no  means  wish  to  repress 
the  munificence  of  the  crown  as 
applied  to  the  three  first  of  these 
objects,  nor  even  to  exclude  the 
last-mentioned  consideration  ;  but 
the  undefined  state  of  the  reserved 
revenues  appears  to  have  encou¬ 
raged  a  growing  facility  in  grant¬ 
ing  pensions,  which  it  may  be,  on 
a  future  occasion,  important  to 
Vol,  L. 


restrain.  It  is  obvious  that  a  too 
general  application  of  them  4  to 
4  the  support  of  the’  (remoter) 
4  branches  of  noble  and  respectable 
4  families,’  even  though  the  indivi¬ 
duals  who  receive  them  should  not 
be  affluent,  may  serve  to  spare  the 
funds  of  the  opulent  at  the  expence 
of  the  public,  and  may  create  an 
undue  dependence  upon  those,  in 
whose  h^nds  the  distribution  of 
royal  munificence  is  vested. 

No.  42,  presents  a  return  of  the 
convention  of  royal  burghs  in  Scot¬ 
land  to  an  order,  for  an  account  of 
public  money  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  convention,  in  pursuance  of 
the  civil  list  act,  sec.  16.  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  application 
of  the  same. — The  lords  of  trade 
and  police  in  Scotland  being  abo. 
lished  by  that  statute,  it  was  en¬ 
acted,  4  that  all  sums  under  their 
4  management  should  be  placed  at 
4  the  disposal  of  the  convention  of 
4  royal  burghs  ;’  it  appears  however 
that  no  such  sums  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  that  considerable  difficulty 
and  delay  occurred  in  procuring 
information,  nearly  five  years  ha¬ 
ving  elapsed  before  the  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  cashier  to  the 
late  board  (amounting  in  July  1783 
to  858/.)  was  ascertained,  that  a 
demand  to  deliver  up  the  records  of 
the  board,  and  to  pay  this  balance, 
was  resisted,  on  the  ground  that 
the  act  gave  no  power  to  receive 
such  papers,  nor  to  call  on  the 
cashier  to  account  for  his  intro¬ 
missions  with  the  sums  received  by 
him  during  the  existence  of  the 
board ;  that  the  board  of  police 
also  represented  that  the  same  act 
authorised  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  to  grant  annuities  equal  to 
the  legal  emoluments  of  the  persons 
whose  offices  should  be  suppressed; 

O  (the 
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(the  expression  of  the  act  is,  c  who 
1  have  diligently  and  faithfully  exe- 
6  cuted  the  offices;’)  and  that  the 
cashier  having  been  used  to  derive 
emoluments  from  the  money  in  his 
hands,  he  could  not  continue  to 
enjoy  a  compensation-  equal  to  his 
accustomed  and  legal  emoluments, 
if  the  balance  in  his  hands  should 
be  taken  from  him  during  his  life; 
that  the  convention  commenced  an 
action  against  the  cashier  in  1789 
for  his  said  balance,  but  relinquish¬ 
ed  it  in  1791|  from  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  incur  expence  in  prosecu¬ 
ting  a  claim  which  might  not  be 
established. — The  return  further 
states,  that  600/.  per  annum,  for¬ 
merly  granted  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  to  the  board  of  po¬ 
lice,  which  the  convention  claimed, 
conceiving  it  to  have  been  the  only 
fund  at  their  disposal,  have,  since 
the  passing  of  the  act,  been  granted 
to  officers  of  the  board,  in  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  emoluments  of  the 
offices  suppressed,  of  which  250/. 
only  continue  to  be  paid  to  four 
persons,  of  whom  this  cashier  is 
one.  (No.  43.)  This  payment 
having  been  for  purposes  purely 
local,  seems  to  be  a  charge  origin¬ 
ally  belonging  more  properly  to 
the  hereditary  Scotch  revenue,  than 
to  the  civil  list. — Your  committee 
submit,  that  so  very  unsatisfactory 
a  return  may  require  the  attention 
of  the  commissioners  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  treasury;  and  that  the  ba¬ 
lance  due  from  the  cashier  ought 
to  be  paid  forthwith,  or  if  it  should 
be  irrecoverable,  that  the  annual 
payment  to  him  of  100/.  ought  im¬ 
mediately  to  cease. 

Pensions. —  Ireland. 

The  total  of  pensions  on  the  civil 
list  of  Ireland  were,  in  the  year 
caded  5th  Jan.  1808,  according  to 


the  annual  printed  finance  account 
page  9i„» . . . .*£.89,639. 

They  were  for  the  year  ended 
5th  Jan.  1807  . ^£. 93, 250. 

An  account  was  laid  before  the 
house,  made  up  to  June  1801  (and 
printed  16th  June),  with  the  names 
of  the  pensioners ;  the  amount  of 
which  was  .  _ _ . .  _ . £.  1 12,166. 

There  w?ere  also  two  additional 
accounts  printed  22nd  Feb.  1805, 

of . . . £.  1,200 

and  6th  Feb.  1807,  of _ .s£l,650. 

In  the  59th  vol.  of  the  Journals, 
p.  718,  is  a  list  of  all  pensions 
granted  on  the  establishment  of 
Ireland,  up  to  the  1st  Jan.  1804, 
specifying  the  date  and  continu¬ 
ance  of  each  grant ;  to  which  your 
committee  are  obliged  to  refer  for 
particulars,  not  having  received  a 
return  to  their  repeated  orders,  of 
the  present  state  of  the  pension 
list.  The  amount  on  1st  Jan. 
1804,  according  to  that  list,  was 
104,258/.  exclusive  of  104/.  under 
the  head  of  charity,  and  3,83 21.  in 
military  pensions.— The  civil  list 
act,  33  Geo.  3.  c.  34,  directed  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  pension 
list  to  80,000/. ;  but  as  it  allowed 
an  annual  grant  of  pensions  to  the 
extent  of  1,200/.  in  every  year, 
there  still  continues  an  excess  above 
the  limited  sum.  In  1793?  when 
the  act  passed,  the  total  was 

<^£,124,000: 

No.  44,  contains  a  list  of  all  ad¬ 
ditions  and  diminutions  in  the  pen¬ 
sions  on  the  civil  establishment  of 
Ireland,  since  6th  June  1801,  of 
which  the  former  amount  to  8,400/. 
and  the  latter  to  32,353 /.  making 
upon  the  whole  a  diminution  of 
23,953 /.  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
total  given  in  the  printed  account 
for  1801;  which  would  leave,  as 
the  total  of  the  present  pension  list, 

88,163/. 
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88,163/.  but  by  the  finance  papers 
above  referred  to,  the  total  was,  on 
5th  Jan.  1808  _ ..-..<^.89,639. 

No.  46.  Out  of  the  customs  for 
the  year  ended  5th  Jan.  1807, 

^.17,705. 

The  greater  number  of  these  are 
■in  sums  not  exceeding  20/. 

In  the  printed  finance  papers  for 
the  year  ended  5th  Jan.  1808,  p. 
13,  the  salaries,  pensions,  and  gra¬ 
tuities  in  the  customs,  exclusive  of 
salaries  on  the  establishment,  are 
stated  at . . j£.4l,662. 

No.  48.  Out  of  the  excise  for 
the  year  ended  5th  Jan.  1807, 

^.5,993. 

These  pensions  have  been  in¬ 
creased  by  300/.  or  rather  more,  in 
each  of  the  three  last  years. — They 
are  in  general  in  sums  under  52/. 
and  are  all  granted  by  the  board, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  lords  of  the  trea. 
sury. — In  the  printed  finance  pa¬ 
pers  for  this  year,  ended  5th  Jan. 
1808,  p.  14,  the  salaries,  pensions, 
and  gratuities,  payable  out  of  the 
excise  (exclusive  of  salaries  on  the 
establishment)  amounted  to 

<£.15,277. 

No.  49.  Pensions  out  of  the 
Post-office  _ _ £ .1,3 3 4 . 

No.  50.  Ditto,  out  of  the  stamp 
duties . . £.\  ,496'. 

No.  51.  Under  acts  passed  in 
1799  and  1800,  pensions  were 
granted  to  persons  instrumental  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion,  to  be 
named  by  the  lord  lieutenant ; 
which  amount  at  this  time,  subject 
to  diminution  by  the  extinction  of 
lives,  to . £.2,700. 

645.  Pension  contingent  to 
Thomas  lord  Manners,  now  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland _ £.4,000 

Pension  to  John  lord  Redesdale, 
late  ditto . .,£.4,000 


Pension  to  right  hon.  Geo.  Pon- 

sonby,  ditto . . . £.4,000e 

The  description  of  pensions  con¬ 
tained  in  Nos.  11.  14.  15.  and  in 
13,  are  of  an  objectionable  nature, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  neither  paid 
nor  entered  at  the  exchequer  under 
the  head  of  pensions;  and  in  case 
of  any  deficiency  in  the  fee  fund, 
they  fall  directly  upon  the  civil  list. 
These  allowances  are  in  some  cases 
conferred  by  the  head  of  an  office 
upon  persons  in  that  office  itself, 
without  any  other  apparent  con¬ 
trol;  and  even  where  they  have 
been  granted  by  his  majesty  in 
council,  although  the  instrument 
becomes  more  formal,  all  objection 
is  not  removed.  They  tend  to 
confound  two  things,  which  ought 
always  to  be  kept  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct,  the  necessary  expence  in¬ 
curred  for  transacting  the  business 
of  the  executive  government,  and 
gratuities  paid  where  no  duty  is 
annexed ;  they  become  indirectly  a 
burden  upon  the  civil  list,  and  by 
escaping  notice,  under  the  general 
title  of  establishment,  may  tend  to 
divert  a  fund,  which  was  wisely 
formed  under  the  sanction  of  par¬ 
liament  out  of  the  fees  of  office,  for 
the  purposes  of  economy,  into  a 
source  of  patronage. — This  fund 
was  constituted  in  the  year  1795, 
out  of  the  fees  and  gratuities  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  offices  of  the  three 
secretaries  of  state ;  and  it  has  re¬ 
lieved  the  civil  list  from  the  burden 
of  the  fixed  establishment  of  those 
offices,  which  was  previously 
charged  upon  it  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  such  deficiencies  as  are  now 
occasionally  made  up  by  the  civil 
list);  in  consequence  of  which  ar¬ 
rangement,  a  material  saving  has 
beeu  obtained  for  the  public,  and 
the  salaries  in  those  offices,  which 
O  2  were 
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were  before  liable  to  great  fluctu¬ 
ations,  have  been  fixed  at  a  precise 
sum,  considerably  below  the  aver¬ 
age  of  their  former  amount.— In 
No.  28,'  it  has  been  observed,  that 
pensions  to  certain  persons  for¬ 
merly  employed  in  the  stamp  of¬ 
fice,  are  paid  and  included  in  the 
bill  of  incidents,  in  pursuance  of 
warrants  from  the  board  of  trea¬ 
sury.  Your  committee  conceive 
that  annual  allowances  ought  not 
to  be  granted  generally,  and  with¬ 
out  special  reasons,  to  persons  re¬ 
tiring  from  official  situations  either 
by  their  own  choice,  or  upon  any 
new  arrangement  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  business  ;  and  that  such 
grants  become  more  particularly 
objectionable,  if  the  practice  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  of  charging 
any  allowances,  beyond  such  as 
are  superannuations  in  the  strictest 
sense,  among  the  salaries  ©r  inci¬ 
dents  of  any  department,  instead 
of  classing  and  entering  them  as 
pensions,  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
entirely  distinct  from  the,  salaries 
paid  for  transacting  the  current 
business  of  the  office. — Even  when 
a  meritorious  officer  has  served  for 
a  number  of  years,  he  ought  not 
to  receive  remuneration  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course  upon  retiring, 
without  taking  into  consideration 
the  emoluments  of  the  office,  and 
the  fortune  which  he  may  have  had 
the  means  of  acquiring  in  that  ser¬ 
vice,  as  well  as  the  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  case:  but  with 
regard  to  such  as  may  be  ineffi¬ 
cient  or  useless  (otherwise  than  in 
consequence  of  age  or  infirmity) 
special  circumstances  alone  can  jus¬ 
tify  the  propriety  of  rewarding 
them,  when  it  becomes  convenient 
for  the  public  service,  that  their 
situations  should  be  filled  by  per- 
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sons  better  qualified  to  discharge 
the  duties.— Your  committee  can¬ 
not  but  discountenance  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  granting  compensation  for 
offices  suppressed  or  abolished,  the 
possessors  of  which  have  not  either 
had  an  interest  in  them  for  life,  or 
by  the  custom  of  such  offices  have 
been  justly  considered  as  having 
such  a  tenure  in  them. -—With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  allowances  made  to 
those  who  were  formerly  employed 
in  the  collection  of  duties  either 
repealed,  or  transferred  to  other 
management,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
animadvert  upon  suffering  persons 
to  remain  a  permanent  burden 
upon  the  public,  if  there  has  been 
any  opportunity  of  placing  them 
in  other  offices,  where  their  quali¬ 
fications  and  habits  of  business 
might  render  them  useful,  and  de¬ 
serving  of  salary.  The  warrants 
for  most  of  these  grants  were  in 
fact  very  properly  drawn  only 
4  during  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
4  missioners  of  the  treasury,  or  until 
4  the  parties  are  respectively  other- 
4  wise  provided  for.’  The  scale  of 
all  offices  has  necessarily  been  so 
much  extended  since  the  repeal  or 
transfer  of  those  duties,  that  little 
difficulty  seems  likely  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  giving  employment  to  all 
those  individuals ;  and  their  situ¬ 
ation  would  probably  have  been 
more  frequently  presented  to  the 
notice  of  the  executive  government, 
if  the  allowance  had  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  pension,  instead  of 
being  included  among  the  incidents 
of  the  establishment.- — Since  offices 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  created 
solely  for  public  utility,  and  not 
the  benefit  of  the  individuals  who 
happen  to  hold  them,  there  must 
exist  a  perfect  right  in  those  who 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  public, 
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to  regulate,  alter,  and  control  their 
functions;  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
abolish  such  as  appear  superfluous, 
and  to  abridge  the  emoluments  of 
all  which  can  be  conducted  to  the 
same  advantage,  but  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  Without  the  constant  su¬ 
perintendence  and  vigilance  of  the 
house,  irregularities  in'  the  granting 
of  compensations  and  superannu¬ 
ations  may  from  time  to  time  creep 
in:  but  your  committee  conceive 
that  it  may  be  Some  check  against 
this  sort  of  expenditure,  if  all  such 
grants,  besides  being  brought  as  it 
were  into  one  locus,  where  they 
may  be  viewed  collectively,  and 
distinctly,  should  also  pass,  with¬ 
out  exception,  under  the  review  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
who  being  constitutionally  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  matters  of  expenditure, 
should  be  intrusted  with  a  general 
control  over  every  article  of  it, 
and  armed  with  powers  to  prevent 
in  every  department  any  improper 
accumulation  of  charge. — The  com¬ 
mittee  on  finance  (22.),  having  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  may  materially  con¬ 
duce  to  the  ends  of  public  econo¬ 
my,  if  parliament  should  think  fit 
to  require  annual  accounts  of  every 
increase  and  diminution  which  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
each  preceding  year  in  the  salaries, 
emoluments,  and  expenses  of  all 
public  offices,  your  committee  re¬ 
commend  that  it  should  be  made 
an  order  of  the  house,  that  such  an 
account  shall  be  produced  within 
twenty  days  alter  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  every  session,  and  also  an 
account  of  all  additional  pensions 
and  allowances  paid  for  services 
not  performed. 

Compensations. 

Compensations  for  the  loss  of 


offices,  which  it  has  been  judged 
expedient  to  abolish  or  regulate, 
afford  another  class  of  allowances 
pa  d  for  service  not  now  executed; 
they  exhibit  a  sum  continually  de¬ 
creasing,  as  the  lives  of  those  en¬ 
titled  to  them  gradually  fall  in. — 
The  compensations  printed  in  the 
report  upon  the  civil  list,  were,  for 
the  year  ISO^,  11,663/. ;  but  there 
were  included  in  that  sum  the  an¬ 
nual  and  quarterly  bounty  in  the 
lord  steward’s  office,  and  small 
pensions  in  the  office  of  master  of 
the  horse,  which  are  here  classed 
with  the  pensions;  and  among  the 
pensions  and  allowances  enume¬ 
rated  in  this  report,  many  will  be 
found  which  might  perhaps  be 
classed,  with  equal  propriety,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  compensations. — 
The  list  of  compensations  granted 
in  Ireland  on  account  of  the  union, 
with  the  particular  periods  during 
which  the  several  offices  were  held.  • 
by  the  persons  receiving  compen¬ 
sations,  is  printed  in  the  59th  vol. 
of  the  Journals,  p.  7J3. 

The  accounts  of  compensation 
are  from  No.  53  to  No.  62;  in  tlia 
Appendix. 

In  examining  the  several  lists,  the 
observation  of  the  house  will  natu¬ 
rally  be  attracted,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  de¬ 
rived  through  various  channels  to 
the  use  of  persons  not  actually  per¬ 
forming  any  species  of  public  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  true,  that  considerable 
portions  of  these  payments  are  to  be 
regarded  in  the  nature  of  remune¬ 
ration  for  services  which  have  been 
rendered  to  the  public,  either  by 
the  persons  themselves,  or  their 
near  relatives;  and  to  such  as 
strictly  belong  to  this  class,  where 
the  duty  has  been  diligently  and 
faithfully  done,  and  for  an  adequate 
O  3  period 
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period  of  time,  and  where  the  per¬ 
sons  are  so  circumstanced  as  to 
have  strong  claims  upon  the  public, 
no  impediment  is  intended  to  be 
objected.  But  though  instances 
may  occur  of  persons  whose  claims 
upon  the  public  are  not  equally 
apparent,  or  easy  to  be  traced, 
your  committee  do  not  conceive 
that  it  is  their  province  to  descend 
into  the  invidious  task  of  examining 
particular  cases,  being  desirous  of 
carrying  their  retrospect  no  further 
than  may  be  sufficient  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  future  reform  and 
regulation. — The  words  with  which 
this  part  of  the  statute,  see.  19,  is 
prefaced,  that  4  it  is  no  disparage- 
6  meat  for  any  persons  to  be  re- 
4  lieved  by  the  royal  bounty  in  their 
4  distress,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
4  honourable  on  just  cause  to  be 
4  thought  worthy  of  rew  ard,’  point 
out  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
objects  of  bounty  should  be  se¬ 
lected,  and  show  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  allot  so  large  a  surn  to 
be  distributed  through  favour, 
without  regard  to  just  cause  and 
desert.  But  the  practice  which 
has  been  animadverted  upon,  of 
granting  and  charging  pensions  un¬ 
der  the  general  expenses  of  sepa¬ 
rate  departments,  tends  to  elude 
the  limitation  which  was  meant  to 
be  imposed,  and  by  rewarding  in 
this  manner  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  of  official  merit 
and  long  service,  to  leave  a  larger 
amount  than  was  intended  for  gra¬ 
tuitous  disposal. — It  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that  in  cases  of  distin¬ 
guished  merit,  parliament  has  ever 
been  ready  to  exempt  the  civil  list 
from  any  additional  burden;  and 
as  instances  of  this  honourable 
description  have,  fortunately  for 
the  country,  never  occurred  more 


frequently  than  within  these  latter 
years,  so  the  liberality  of  the  na¬ 
tion  has  been  called'  forth  to  a 
larger  exteut  than  in  any  former 
period. — A  further  consideration 
is,  that  although  most  of  the  grants 
are  nominally  during  plea  ure,  they 
are  generally  regarded  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  interest  for  life;  and 
that  examples  rarely  occur  where  a 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
grantees  has  occasioned  those  who 
have  the  legitimate  controul  to 
abolish,  or  induced  those  by  whom, 
they  are  held,  voluntarily  to  sur¬ 
render  them.  The  footsteps  to¬ 
wards  royal  bounty  are  visible  in 
all  directions,  but  few  traces  of  re¬ 
turn  are  discoverable. — Under  all 
these  circumstances,  your  commit¬ 
tee  do  not  hesitate  in  submitting  to 
the  house,  that  all  allowances  in 
the  nature  of  pensions,  which  are 
not  strictly  superannuations,  should 
be  classed  under  their  proper  head, 
and  paid  at  the  exchequer;  pre¬ 
serving  at  the  same  time  entries  of 
such  pensions,  together  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  they 
have  been  granted,  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  offices  in  which  the 
services  have  been  performed. — It 
may  be  also  expedient  to  limit  the 
sums  in  which  allowances  may  be 
applied  to  cases  of  superannuation, 
so  as  not  to  exceed  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  former  salary. — The 
regulations  under  which  superan¬ 
nuations  are  granted  in  the  cus¬ 
toms,  No.  CJj  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  house,  as  uniting  a  due  con¬ 
sideration  towards  long  and  meri¬ 
torious  service,  with  a  just  atten¬ 
tion  to  economy. — By  a  resolution 
of  the  house  of  commons  of  Ire¬ 
land,  7th  April  1784,  no  yearly 
allowance  was  permitted  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  on  incidents  in  cases  of  super¬ 
annuation, 
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annuation,  except  for  officers  who 
shall  have  served  forty  years  with¬ 
out  censure;  or  officers  who  shall 
have  received  a  wound  or  hurt  in 
the  service,  amounting  to  a  total 
disability;  or  for  widows  of  officers 
who  shall  have  lost  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  the  revenue:  but  by 
a  subsequent  revision  of  that  reso¬ 
lution,  26th  July  1793?  twenty- 

five  years  were  substituted  instead 
* 

of  the  term  of  forty  years,  as 
being  sufficient  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  said  resolution,  re¬ 
specting  the  placing  on  incidents 
any  yearly  allowance  for  ruper- 
annuated  officers  of  the  revenue, 
who  have  already  served,  or  shall 
hare  served  the  said  term  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  without  censure. — 
These  general  unqualified  expres¬ 
sions  hate  been  perhaps  liable  to 
misconstruction,  as  if  they  were 
calculated  to  convey  a  sort  of  right 
of  superannuation  after  twenty-five 
years  of  service  ;  whereas,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  it  never  could  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  house  of 
commons  to  countenance  a  new 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  impose  a 
restraint  upon  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment,  from  granting  any  such 
allowances  even  to  superannuated 
officers,  unless  where  they  had 
served  meritoriously  the  prescribed 
number  of  years,  or  had  otherwise 
been  incapacitated  in  the  public 
service,  as  described  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion. — The  18th  section  of  the  civil 
list  act  makes  an  exception  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  persons  who  have  served 
the  crown  in  foreign  courts,  and 
continues  to  his  majesty  the  power 
of  granting  at  his  pleasure  such 
proportion  of  their  former  appoint¬ 
ments  as  may  seem  expedient,  af- 
Jer  the  expiration  of  their  service. 


The  names  of  all  those  who  now 
receive  allowances  upon  this  ac¬ 
count,  are  contained  in  No.  63, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
several  services  are  particularized 
in  No.  64.— The  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  present  war  make  this 
list  unusually  large,  at  a  period 
when  so  little  of  friendly  inter¬ 
course  subsists  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  continental  powers: 
the  charge  therefore  amounts  to 
51,589/.;  besides  which,  an  addi¬ 
tional  list  is  contained  in  No.  65, 
of  recommendations  from  the  se¬ 
cretary  of  state  for  further  allow¬ 
ances,  to  the  amount  of  6,000/. — 
Your  committee  conceive,  that  the 
true  principles  which  ought  to  re¬ 
gulate  this  species  of  remuneration, 
can  be  no  other  than  duration  of 
service,  and  the  importance  of  the 
mission,  except  in  very  special 
cases. — It  is  desirable  unquestion¬ 
ably,  both  for  the  purposes  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  for  the  better  execution 
of  the  duties  of  foreign  ministers, 
that  a  selection  should  generally  be 
made  from  among  those  already 
upon  the  list ;  but  it  is  not  intended 
absolutely  to  recommend  any  inva¬ 
riable  rule;  those  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore,  may  be  unwilling  to  undertake, 
or  ill  qualified  to  execute  missions  of 
particular  delicacy  and  importance; 
and  circumstances  may  arise  where 
appointments  of  individuals,  to 
whom  such  business  is  entirely 
novel,  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
motives  of  mere  patronage  or  pri¬ 
vate  emolument.  ^  our  committee 
observe,  with  satisfaction,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  return,  all  al¬ 
lowances  have  been  withdrawn  in 
cases  of  appointments  to  foreign 
courts,  where  service  was  not,  or 
could  not  be  performed.  No.  66. 

_ With  regard  to  the  salary  and 

O  4  emoluments 
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emoluments  of  each  separate  de¬ 
partment,  the  public  ought  un¬ 
questionably  to  be  served  as  cheap¬ 
ly  as  is  consistent  with  being  served 
•with  integrity  and  ability:  but  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  what 
makes  office  desirable,  in  the  higher 
departments,  is  not  the  salary 
alone,  but  the  consequence  and 
consideration  attached  to  it,  the 
power  of  obliging  friends,  and  of 
creating  dependants ;  and,  in  the 
lower  degrees,  the, chance  of  gain¬ 
ing  advancement  by  industry  and 
talent.  The  principle  of  gradually 
increasing  salaries  after  certain 
periods  of  service,  and  at  fixed  in¬ 
tervals,  if  they  are  not  made  too 
short,  is  highly  to  be  approved, 
as  holding  out  a  due  encouragement 
to  diligence  and  fidelity.  In  all 
cases  of  superannuation,  duration 
of  service  should  be  an  essential 
requisite :  and  even  then,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  condition  of 
each  individual,  as  to  his  ability  of 
continuing  the  official  labours,  and 
to  his  situation  in  life  frcnij  other 
causes.-  In  many  instances,  where 
allowances  have  been  granted  as 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  of¬ 
fice,  or  upon  the  plea  of  superan¬ 
nuation,  the  persons  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  them  have,  at  subsequent 
periods,  been  appointed  to  other 
offices  :  in  both  which  cases,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  allowances  ought 
to  have  ceased.  The  true  principle 
applicable  to  all  offices  is,  that  pub¬ 
lic  money  should  not  be  granted 
without  reference  to  duty;  and  all 
receptions  whatever  ought  to  be 
justified  upon  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  attending  such  particular 
case. 


Sinecures,  and  Ofeices  executed 

WHOLLY  OR  CHIEFLY  BY  DEPUTY. 

Next  in  order  to  pensions,  comes 
an  ambiguous  and  middle  class, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  pensions, 
inasmuch  as  no  service  is  perform¬ 
ed,  but  still  ranking  under  the  head 
of  offices,  from  the  name  of  official 
business  having  been  continued  af¬ 
ter  the  functions  are  become  ex¬ 
tinct  or  obsolete.  Of  these  there 
f^till  remain  specimens  in  various 
departments,  although  the  labours 
of  parliament  have  been  not  fruit¬ 
lessly  employed  in  suppressing 
many  of  them,  particularly  by  the 
38  Geo  3.  c.  86.  and  4 7  Geo.  3. 
c.  12.  relating  to  the  customs,  by 
the  former  of  which  196  places,  of 
the  annua!  value  of  42,655/.,  were 
suppressed  in  England,  and  by  the 
latter  38  places  of  a  similar  de¬ 
scription  in  Ireland;  and  also  by  an 
act  of  the  present  session  for  abo¬ 
lishing  the  office  of  surveyor  of 
subsidies  and  petty  customs  in  the 
port  of  London. — -It  being  difficult 
to  ascertain,  without  a  long  and 
minute  examination  of  evidence, 
the  exact  nature  of  several  of¬ 
fices  to  which  active  and  efficient 
duties  are  not  annexed,  or  to  draw 
the  limit  between  such  as  are  sine¬ 
cures  and  such  as  are  wholly  or 
chiefly  executed  by  deputy,  your 
committee  have  thrown  together  all 
which  they  consider  as  belonging 
to  either  of  those  classes  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  list,  submitting  it  as  giving  a 
general  view  of  the  several  offices 
therein  enumerated  ;  although  they 
cannot  answer  but  that  some  inac¬ 
curacies  may  be  discovered  in  it, 
being  aware  that  some  of  the  of¬ 
fices  do  not  distinctly  range  under 
either  description,  while  they  very 

much 
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much  partake  of  the  nature  of 
both.  No.  68  to  76,  Appx. — The 
committee  on  finance,  in  the  re¬ 
marks  upon  this  subject,  with  which 
their  22nd  report  concludes,  ob¬ 
serve,  6  That  sinecure  offices  of 
6  high  rank  in  some  of  the  ancient 
i  establishments  of  the  state,  may  be 
6  usefully  employed  in  particular  in. 
c  stances,  as  either  to  accompany  a 
6  peerage  given  for  the  reward  of 
c  personal  services,  or  to  secure  an 
c  honourable  retreat  to  persons  who 
6  are  entitled  to  marks  of  public  fa- 
c  vour,  by  the  long  and  meritorious 
6  discharge  of  the  duties  of  high  of- 
6  fice,  or  who  have  sacrificed  lucra- 
c  tive  professional  situations  on  en- 
c  gaging  in  the  public  service,  by 
‘  vesting  such  office  in  the  persons 
c  themselves,  or  in  their  immediate 
*  descendants.’ — Since  the  date  of 
that  report,  his  majesty  has  been 
empowered  by  the  statute  39  Geo. 
S.  c.  10.  to  make  provision  for 
life  for  those  who  have  sacrificed 
lucrative  professional  situations,  so 
far  as  relates  to  chancellors  and 
judges,  on  retiring  from  office; 
which  must  be  remarked,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  as  extending  the  power  of 
granting  pensions,  and  as  fairly  to 
be  set  oft’  against  some  of  the  re¬ 
trenchments  proposed.  In  the 
peerages  subsequently  created, 
your  committee  cannot  discover 
that  any  such  application  of  the 
sinecures,  as  was  suggested  in  that 
respect,  has  taken  place,  but  that 
the  annexing  of  pensions  by  autho¬ 
rity  of  parliament  has  been  not 
u n frequent. — The  view  which  your 
committee  take  of  this  subject  cor¬ 
responds  in  principle,  and  differs 
only  in  degree  from  that  of  the 
former  committee;  but  it  is  their 
anxious  wish  to  guard  against  suf¬ 
fering  the  subject  to  escape  notice, 


without  being  acted  upon,  while 
the  information  is  fully  brought 
under  observation.  If  the  opinion 
should  prevail,  that  a  legislative 
measure  ought  to  be  no  longer  de¬ 
ferred  with  regard  to  offices  of 
this  description,  your  committee 
submit  that,  leaving  untouched  all 
places  of  honour  and  distinction 
connected  with  the  personal  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  majesty  and  of  his  royal 
family,  it  may  be  expedient  consi¬ 
derably  to  reduce  the  emoluments 
of  some,  and  to  abolish  others.  At 
the  same  time,  regarding  it  as  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  constitu. 
tion  of  this  country,  and  of  the  rea¬ 
son  of  state  in  every  country*  that 
there  must  be  means  of  rewarding 
public  service,  and  that  those  means 
will  be  incomplete,  and  indeed 
wholly  insufficient  for  that  purpose, 
if  there  should  be  no  further  re¬ 
ward  for  that  service  than  the  daily 
wages  it  receives  during  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  crown,  your  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  such  sinecures 
as  the  house  in  its  wisdom  may 
think  fit  to  retain,  should  always 
in  future  be  applied  to  recompense 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  efficient  office  ;  or  in  the  event  of 
the  house  preferring  to  abolish  ge¬ 
nerally  all  such  offices,  they  con¬ 
ceive  that  it  will  become  proper  to 
substitute  some  other  mode,  by 
which  the  crown  may  be  enabled 
to  reward  public  servants  in  a  man¬ 
ner  proportioned  to  the  nature  and 
length  of  the  duties  performed. 

Offices  executed  by  Deputy. 

Offices  executed  wholly  or  chief¬ 
ly  by  deputy,  should  be  arranged 
with  as  much  regard  to  economy  as 
the  public  service  will  admit ;  and 
any  offices  that  have  not  duty  an¬ 
nexed  in  proportion  to  the  salary 

should 
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should  be  reformed,  and  the  salary 
suited  to  the  responsibility  and  la¬ 
bour  of  the  office. — The  list  of 
such  offices  is  extracted  from  the 
returns  in  as  complete  a  state  as 
the  examination  of  them  can  ren¬ 
der  it ;  but  it  may  probably  be  still 
defective,  for  the  same  causes  as 
have  been  mentioned  under  the 
former  head.  In  applying  the 
principle  of  retrenchment  to  this 
class,  your  committee  desire  to  be 
understood,  as  recommending  it 
with,  the  same  exceptions  with 
which  they  have  accompanied  their 
recommendation  in  the  case  of  sine¬ 
cures.  Some  of  the  great  offices 
in  the  exchequer  (which  are  in¬ 
deed,  as  far  as  regards  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  purely  sinecures)  being  pro¬ 
bably  among  the  fittest  to  be  re¬ 
tained,  4  for  the  reward  of  personal 
4  services,  or  to  secure  an  honour- 
4  able  retreat  to  persons  who  are 
4  entitled  to  marks  of  public  favour, 

4  by  the  long  and  meritorious  dis- 
4  charge  of  the  duties  of  high  office, 

4  or  who  have  sacrificed  lucrative 
*  professional  situations  on  engaging 
4  in  the  public  service.’  Finance 
Rep.  xxi.  1  g. — It  Should  also  be 
considered,  that  some  of  the  lucra¬ 
tive  offices  in  our  courts  of  justice, 
which  are  in  the  disposal  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  courts,  constitute  a 
considerable  part  of  the  valuable 
appendages  to  those  situations, 
which  it  concerns  the  essential  in¬ 
terests  of  the  state,  still  more  than 
its  dignity,  to  have  filled  by  per¬ 
sons  who  are  the  most  eminent  and 
best  qualified  in  their  professions. 

REVERSIONS. 

The  last  general  head  is  that  of 
places  granted  in  reversion ;  a 
power  which  appears  to  have  been 
exercised  by  the  crown  with  regard 


to  particular  departments,  for  a 
very  long  period,  without  any  fixed 
rule  or  principle  which  is  disco¬ 
verable,  as  guiding  its  discretion  in 
the  original  selection  :  the  right, 
therefore,  rests  upon  usage,  and 
the  extent  is  limited  by  no  writ¬ 
ten  law. — But  although  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  a  practice 
which,  perhaps,  must  be  referred 
only  to  accident  or  temporary  ac¬ 
commodation,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  it  can  never  have  obtained 
with  regard  to  efficient  offices, 
without  considerable  risk  of  ulti¬ 
mately  producing  the  effect  of  con¬ 
verting  them,  so  far  as  respects  the 
principals,  into  sinecures,  or  into 
offices  to  be  executed  wholly  by 
deputy. — The  chief  objections  to 
this  method  of  conveying  contin¬ 
gent  interests  are,  that  in  the  first 
instance  of  every  such  grant,  a 
diminution  must  take  place  in  the 
permanent  prerogative,  equal  to 
the  difference  in  value  between  ex¬ 
pectancy  and  possession ;  that  the 
appointment  of  fit  and  sufficient 
persons  to  hold  offices,  is  less  likely 
to  be  regarded  when  it  is  to  take 
effect  at  a  distant  and  uncertain 
period,  than  when  a  certain  noto¬ 
riety  attaches  upon  the  manner  in 
which  each  vacancy  is  filled  ;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  disputed  that  inca¬ 
pacity  from  age,  sex,  or  natural 
disability,  may  be  disregarded,  in 
the  former  case,  which  could  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  latter.  It  may 
be  further  urged,  that  anticipations 
of  this  sort  tend  to  perpetuate  in¬ 
efficient  places,  and  to  render  any 
alterations  and  regulations  less 
effectual,  and  more  distant,  which 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  may 
think  fit  to  adopt  with  regard  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  rever,. 
sionary  grants  may  be  defended  as 
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a  cheap  and  economical  mode  of 
conferring  favours,  of  paying  ser¬ 
vices  by  expectation,  rather  than 
by  actual  office  or  pension  ;  and  of 
enabling  the  crown  to  draw  distin¬ 
guished  talents  and  eminent  cha¬ 
racters  into  the  public  employ, 
who,  without  some  prospect  of 
permanent  provision  for  their  fa¬ 
milies,  might  be  unwilling  to  give 
up  their  time  and  labour,  and 
above  all  their  professional  emo¬ 
luments,  upon  the  hazard  of  the 
short  and  uncertain  duration  of 
two  things,  so  precarious  in  their 
nature,  as  office  and  life. — It  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  prerogative 
will  be  abridged  daring  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  power  of  making  such 
grants,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  reversionary  right  in 
these  particular  offices  ;  and  no  far¬ 
ther. — It  is  also  contended,  that 
grants  of  this  sort  have  neither 
been  carried  to  excess,  nor  become 
chargeable  with  actual  abuse. — 
With  the  view  of  fairly  stating  this 
part  of  the  case,  your  committee 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  house  the 
extent  and  amount  of  all  subsisting 
reversions,  some  of  which  will  be 
found  to  come  distinctly  within 
the  class  of  those  offices  which  they 
recommend  to  be  regulated  or  sup¬ 
pressed  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
remainder,  they  see  no  cause  to 
depart  from  their  opinion,  which 
was  reported  to,  and  adopted  una¬ 
nimously  by  the  house,  on  the  24th 
March  1807,  thinking  it  safer  to 
invigorate  and  restore  to  an  entire 
state  this  branch  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive,  than  to  allow  that  it  should 
continue  encumbered  by  any  such 
anticipations.  The  right  of  the 
crown  over  its  own  demesne  lands 
was  formerly  as  complete  as  its 
power  of  conferring  offices  ^  and 


yet  the  use  which  was  made  of  that 
part  of  its  prerogative,  occasioned 
parliament  frequently  to  interpose; 
and  particularly  after  the  crown 
had  been  greatly  impoverished,  an 
act  passed,  whereby  all  future 
grants,  for  any  longer  term  than 
31  years,  were  declared  void.. — 
The  misfortune  is,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone  remarks,  that  the  act 
wras  made  too  late,  after  every  va¬ 
luable  possession  of  the  crown  had 
been  granted  away  for  ever,  or 
else  upon  very  long  leases. — It 
must  not  be  passed  altogether 
without  notice,  that  reversionary 
grants  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  applied  to  pensions  on  the 
civil  list;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  to 
what  an  extent  such  a  practice 
might  be  carried,  and  how  entirely 
it  might  exhaust  the  future  means 
of  bestowing  the  royal  bounty, 
even  upon  the  most  deserving  ob¬ 
jects.  Appendix,  Nos.  77  to  79. 

Upon  the  more  general  question 
relating  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  as  connected  with,  and  af¬ 
fected  by,  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ments,  your  committee  proceed  to 
submit  their  sentiments  to  the 
judgment  of  the  house,  trusting 
that  the  same  disposition  which 
has  so  often  been  manifested  by 
parliament,  will  never  be  wanting 
to  correct  the  growth  of  such 
abuses  as  the  lapse  of  time,  or  al¬ 
terations  in  the  mode  of  transact¬ 
ing  business,  may  have  impercep¬ 
tibly  introduced  into  any  of  the 
departments  of  executive  govern¬ 
ment. — The  civil  list  in  1782,  the 
acts  for  abotishing  certain  offices 
in  the  years  1798,  and  1807,  that 
already  referred  to  of  the  present 
session,  and  many  others,  afford 
abundant  examples  of  temperate 
and  judicious  retrenchment ;  nor 
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could  the  beneficial  objects,  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  institution  of  the 
committee  of  finance  in  1797>  have 
been  attained,  nor  can  those  for 
'which  your  present  committee  was 
appointed,  be  expected,  without 
interfering,  in  some  degree,  with 
the  patronage  and  influence  of  the 
crown. — The  subjects  which  are 
detailed  in  this  report,  have  been 
specifically  brought  under  consi¬ 
deration  by  the  direction  of  the 
house;  in  obedience  to  which, 
your  committee  now  present  them, 
in  the  full  persuasion  that  the  re¬ 
forms,  which  they  venture  to  re¬ 
commend,  may  be  made  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service, 
and  with  advantage  to  the  public 
revenue. — No  offices  of  any  de¬ 
scription  were  originally  created 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving 
lucrative  appointments  into  the 
disposal  of  the  crown  ;  the  fact  is, 
that  duties  were  formerly  attached 
to  many  places,  which  a  different 
manner  of  transacting  business,  or 
accidental  alterations,  have  long 
rendered  sinecure ;  and  therefore 
the  patronage  of  the  crown  has,  in 
some  cases,  been  unintentionally 
increased,  by  transferring  to  new 
offices  the  business  of  the  old  ones, 
without  abolishing  the  latter,  or 
the  salaries  attached  to  them. 

Under  the  words  directing  4  the 
c  names  and  descriptions  of  the  per- 
‘  sons, to  be  reported,  by  whom,  and 

4  in  trust  for  whom,  all  offices,  pen- 

*  sions,  and  emoluments,  payable 

5  out  of  funds  applicable  to  the  pub- 

*  lie  service,  are  held,’  your  com¬ 
mittee  conceive  that  the  house  may 
be  desirous  to  see  at  one  view, 
which  of  these  are  possessed  by 
their  own  members ;  and  the  sub¬ 
joined  list  gives  the  names  of  all 
those  who  appear  so  described, 


upon  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
returns.  (See  below.) — A  more 
complete  catalogue  is  also  given  of 
every  office  from  which  returns 
have  been  required,  than  it  was 
possible  to  make  out  before  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  distin¬ 
guishing  those  from  which  none 
have  been  yet  received :  the  pre¬ 
sent  report,  therefore,  is  intended 
to  be  substituted  for  that  which 
was  presented  in  August  1807,  and 
intitled  c  The  third.’  Nos.  81,  82, 
83. — Your  committee,  having  se¬ 
lected  such  parts  of  the  papers  be¬ 
fore  them  as  are  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  of  this  re¬ 
port,  have  only  to  lay  before  the 
house  the  remaining  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  which  has  been  collected 
in  consequence  of  their  precepts, 
consisting  chiefly  of  all  the  civil 
and  judicial  establishments  of  the 
united  kingdom ;  many  of  which 
have  been  already  printed  in  the 
reports  from  the  committee  of 
finance,  without  having  received 
any  material  alterations  since  that 
period,  which  have  not  been  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  returns  of  increase  and 
diminution  of  offices,  presented 
from  time  to  time  to  the  house. 


Extract  from  the  Appendix. 
(No.  80.) 

List  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  holding  Offices^  Sfc. 
with  the  Annual  Value  of  such 
Offices. 

Admiralty  : — Lords  commission¬ 
ers, — vice-adm.  sir  R.  Bickertou, 
1,000  ;  captain  W.  J.  Hope, 
1,000;  Robt.  Ward,  ^.1,000; 
viscount  Palmerston,  ^.1,000; 
James  Buller.  ^.1,000;  hon.  W, 

W.  Pole, 
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W.  Pole,  secretary,  £.4,000,  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  deduction  of  |  during 
peace. — Also  secretary  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  charity  for  poor  wi¬ 
dows,  £.  ICO, 

Alienation  office: — receiver-ge¬ 
neral, — right  hon.  Geo.  Canning, 
£.482.  (  Vide  infra.) 

Auditor  of  the  land-revenue  for 
Wales, — Tho.  Johnes;  lord  lieute¬ 
nant  of  Cardiganshire,  and  steward 
of  several  manors  and  lordships  be¬ 
longing  to  the  crown  in  that  coun¬ 
ty,  £,4,505. 

Lord  chamberlain’s  office  : — se¬ 
cretary, — J.  Calvert;  appointed  by 
the  lord  chamberlain,  £.1,389* 

Clerk  of  the  parliaments, — Re¬ 
version  vested  in  Geo.  Henry  Rose, 
.*£.3,278.  ( Vide  infra.) 

Exchequer,  teller  of, — hon.  W. 
F.  E.  Eden,  .*£.2,700. 

Governor  of  the  isle  of  Wight, 
— viscount  Fitzharris,  for  life, 
£.  1,3/9. 

Groom  of  the  bedchamber  to 
his  majesty, — hon.  Edw.  Finch. 

India  board,  officers  of  the  ;  re¬ 
ceiving  salary  from  the  East-India 
company  only:  right  hon.  Robert 
Dundas.  (Vide  infra.)  Lord  Lo- 
vaine ;  right  hon.  Tho.  Wallace ; 
Geo.  Johnstone  is  also  a  commis¬ 
sioner,  but  receives  no  salary.  Se¬ 
cretary, — Geo.  Holford;  paid  by 
4he  East-India  company. 

King’s  printer, — Andrew  Stra- 
han  ;  by  patent,  for  30  years,  from 
21st  Jan.  1800.  No  salary  an¬ 
nexed  to  this  office  ;  which  is  paid 
for  the  work  done  as  printer. 

Master  of  the  horse  : — office  of 
first  equerry, — Robert  Manners, 
<*£•736. 

Mint clerk  of  the  irons  and 
meltings, — right  hon.  Spencer  Per¬ 
ceval,  £.  1  1 4.  (Vide  infra.) 

Navy  office  :*rrXomptrollcr, — sir 


Tho.  B.  Thompson,  ,£.2,000. — 
And  a  pension  of  £500.  on  ac¬ 
count  of  wounds  in  service. 

Navy  pay-office: — right  hon.  G. 
Rose,  —  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
£.4,324;  clerk  of  the  parliaments, 
£-3,278 ;  and  keeper  of  the  re¬ 
cords  in  the  receipt  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  £.400, 

Ordnance  :  —  clerk, — hon.  C. 
Ashley  Cooper,  £.1,958;  store¬ 
keeper, — M.  Singleton,  £.1,799; 
treasurer, — Jo.  Hunt,  £.625  ;  and 
a  pension  paid  out  of  the  sale  of 
old  naval  stores,  £.500.  Clerk  of 
the  deliveries, — Tho.  Thoroton, 
£.1,243. 

Pay-office  :  —  joint-paymasters, 
right  hon.  C.  Long,  £.2,000;  and 
a  pension  of  £.1,500,  suspended 
on  holding  any  office  exceeding 
£.2,000.  —  Right  hon.  lord  C. 
Henry  Somerset,  £.2,000.' — -Joint- 
deputy  paymaster, — lord  R.  Edw. 
H.  Somerset,  £.500. 

Privy-seal : — principal  clerk, — 
James  Macdonald,  £.358.  ;  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  lord  privy  seal,  for 
life. 

Popham,  sir  Home  Riggs,  pen¬ 
sion,  and  after  his  death  to  wife, 
£.500.  •  . 

Secretary  of  state,  foreign  de¬ 
partment,— right  hon.  G.  Canning, 
£.6,000.  ^Vide  supra.) 

Ditto,  war  department,  —  lord 
vise.  Castlereagh,  £.6,000. 

Under  secretary  of  state, — bri¬ 
gadier-general  hon.  C.  Stewart, 

£.2,000. 

'  9 

Ditto,  home  department, — hon. 
Cecil  Cope  Jenkinson,  £.2,052. 

Lord  steward’s  office  : — treasu¬ 
rer  of  the  household, — vise.  Stop- 
ford,  £.1,200.  Comptroller  of 
the  household, — lord  Geo.  Tbynne, 
£.1,200. 

Treasury :— right  hon.  Spencer 
3  N  Perceval, 


/ 
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Perceval,  £.1,600.  ( Vide  supra  et 
infra .)  And  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  £.4,525.— Hon.  W. 
Brodrick,  £.1,600,  and  pension 
of  £.1,200,  of  which  £.600  is 
suspended. — Honourable  W.  Elliot, 
£.1,660. — W.  Sturges  Bourne, 
£.1,600. 

Secretaries, — W.  Huskisson, 
£.4,000,  and  colouial  agent  for 
Ceylon, £.700,  pension  of  £.1,200 
for  life  suspended. — Hon.  II.  Wel¬ 
lesley,  £.4,000. 

Vice-chamberlain  to  his  majesty, 
— right  lion,  lord  John  Thynne. — 
Ditto  to  her  majesty,— Edw.  Dis- 
browe. 

War-office: — secretary  at  Avar, 
— right  hon.  sir  James  Pulteney, 
bart.  £.2,480. 

Clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  Ja¬ 
maica, — right  hon.  sir  Evan  Ne¬ 
pean,  bart. 

Secretary  and  clerk  of  the  inrol- 
ments,  Jamaica,  —hon.  Charles  W. 
Wyndham. 

Provost-marshal,  Barbadoes,— 
Thomas  Carter. 

Members  of  the  House  holding  Of~ 
fees  in  Courts  of  J ustice . 

Attorney-general, — sir  V.  Gibbs. 
No  return  of  annual  value. 

Clerk  of  the  declarations,  king’s 
bench,  £.187. — Held  in  trust  for 
W.  Lee  Antonie,  by  grant  from 
W.  Lee,  formerly  chief  clerk. 

Chancellor  of  the  court  of  ex¬ 
chequer, — right  hon.  Spencer  Per¬ 
ceval,  £.2,605.  (Vide  supra.) 

Clerk  of  the  juries,  common 
pleas, — sir  Thomas  Turton,  bart. 

£»9fi° 

Master  of  the  rolls, — Right  hon. 
sir  W,  Grant,  £.4,603. 

Master  in  chancery,  J.  Simeon, 


appointed  by  lord  chancellor,  for 
life,  £.2,149. — Ditto  EdwardMor- 
ris,  *£.2,083. 

Lord  treasurer’s  remembrancer, 
— Snowdon  Barne,  £.340. 

Surveyor  of  green  wax, — vise. 
Mahon,  £.260.  And  keeper  of 
records  in  Birmingham  tower. 
(  Vide  infra.) 

Judge  of  the  consistory  court, 
—right  hon.  sir  W.  Scott,  £.  170. 
— vicar.general,  and  master  of  the 
faculties;  also  commissary  and  of¬ 
ficial  of  Canterbury. — And,  judge 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty. 
£.6,524. 

Judge-advocate  general, — right 
hon.  R.  Ryder,  £.2,500. — And 
joint  registrar  of  the  consistory 
court,  *£.180. 

Chief-justice  in  eyre  S.  of  Trent, 
—right  hon. T.  Grenville,  *£.2, 31b. 
Ditto  N.  of  Trent, — right  hon. 
J.  C.  Villers,  £.2,250. 

J udge  of  great  sessions,  Denbigh 
and  Montgomery, — Fra.  Burton, 
.*£.850. 

King’s  advocate-general,  —  sir 
John  Niclioll.  No  return  of  an¬ 
nual  value. — Salary,  ,*£.20. 

King’s  professor  of  civil  law, 
Oxford,  for  life,-r-Dr.  French  Lau¬ 
rence,  £.147. 

Prerogative  court, Charles  Moore, 
joint  register,  £.3,670. —  And 
principal  registrar  of  the  faculty 
office,  .*£.440;  appointed  by  tha 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Judge  of  great  sessions,  Merion¬ 
eth,  Caernarvon,  and  Anglesey, — 
Hugh  Leycester,  £.770. 

Solicitor-general,  —  sir  Thomas 
Plumer. — And  justice  of  great  ses¬ 
sions  for  Merioneth,  Caernarvon, 
and  Anglesey,  <£.750. — And  king’s 
serjeant,  duchy  of  Lancaster. 


Members 
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Members  of  the  House  holding  Of¬ 
fices  in  Scotland. 

Keeper  of  the  signet, —right  hon. 
Rob.  Dundas,  £.2,069* 

King’s  remembrancer,  court  of 
exchequer,—  sir  P.  Murray,  bart. 
£.500. 

Presenter  of  signatures,  court  of 
exchequer, — sir  James  Montgome¬ 
ry,  £.789. 

Lord  advocate, — -Archibald  Col- 
quhoun,  £.1,500. 

Solicitor-general, — David  Boyle, 
£.600. 

Members  of  the  House  holding  Ofr 
fees,  fyc.  in  Ireland. 

Treasury: — right  honourable  J. 
Foster,  £.3,101. —  Annuity  for 
life,  by  Irish  act,  40  Geo.  III. 
£.5,038. — Sir  G.  F.  Hill, £.  1,200. 
—  Annuity,  by  said  act,  of 
£.2,26 5  ;  and  recorder  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  £.60.  —  J.  Barry, 
.£.1,200.— C.  Vereker,  £.1,200. 
— Hon.  T.  H.  Foster,  £.1,200. — 
Secretary  to  chancellor,  — J*  Leslie 
Foster,  £.433. 

Chief  secretary, — right  hon.  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  K.B.  £.6,566. 

M uster-master-general,  jointly 
with  marquis  of  Drogheda, — W. 
Bagwell;  salary  £.4,107,  fees 
suspended,  £.641. 

Vicar-general,  Armagh,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  primate,  for  life, — Patr. 
Duigenan,  LL.D.  £.108;  and 
judge  of  the  prerogative  court. 

Consistory  court,  Dublin: — of¬ 
ficial  chancellor,  &c. — Patr.  Dui¬ 
genan.  LL.D.  £.349-  Appointed 
by  archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  life. 

Keeper  of  records  in  Birming¬ 
ham  tower,  by  patent,  for  lile, — 
vise.  Mahon,  £.431 ;  and  surveyor 
of  green  wax.  ( Fide  supra.) 


Prothonotary's  office: — lord  Ro¬ 
bert  Seymour, — joint-keeper  of  the 
writs,  &c.  for  life,  by  patent, 
£.12,51 1. 

Crown-office: — lord  Rob.  Sey¬ 
mour, — Ditto,  jointly  with  lord  H. 
Seymour,  £.427. 

Filazer’s  office : — lord  Rob.  Sey¬ 
mour, — Ditto,  £.1,105. 

Keeper  of  the  signet, — right  hon. 
C.  Abbot,  speaker,  £.1,500. 

Quarter-master  general, — brig.- 
gen.  W.  H.  Clinton,  £.2,50 7. 

Chief  remembrancer,  court  of 
exchequer,  —  hon.  W.  W.  Pole, 
jointly  with  marquis  Wellesley, 
£.4,201;  and  sec.  to  the  admiral¬ 
ty.  {Vide  supra.) 

1  eller  of  the  exchequer, — R. 
Neville,  £.2,195. 

Right  hon.  Geo.  Ponsonby,  as 
late  lord  high-chancellor,  pension 
of,  £.4000. 

One  of  the  joint  solicitors  in 
Great  Britain,  — W.  Fremantle, 
£.391. 


New  Annuity  Plan. 

HE  following  are  the  resolu¬ 
tions  moved  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  on  the  12th  of 
May,  when  he  opened  his  plan  for 
granting  annuities  : — 1.  That  it 
would  tend  to  a  more  speedy  and 
efficient  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  and  would  at  the  same  time  be 
of  material  accommodation  and  con¬ 
venience  to  the  public,  if  every  pro¬ 
prietor  of  three  per  cent,  consoli¬ 
dated  or  reduced  bank  annuities 
were  at  liberty  to  exchange, with 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  such  bank  an¬ 
nuities  for  a  life  annuity  during  the 
continuance  of  a  single  life,  to  be 
named  by  such  propriet5r;  or  for 
a  life  annuity  during  the  continu¬ 
ance 
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ance  of  the  lives  of  two  persons  to 
be  napaed  by  such  proprietor,  and 
of  the  life  of  the  longer  liver  of  such 
two  nominees.— 2.  That,  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  the  aforegoing  re¬ 
solution,  every  proprietor  of  three 
per  cent,  consolidated  or  reduced 
bank  annuities,  who  shall  be  desi¬ 
rous  of  exchanging  any  such  bank 
annuties  for  a  life  annuity  on  the 
continuance  of  a  single  life,  shall, 
on  transferring  to  the  commission¬ 
ers  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  any  such  bank  annuities,  be  en¬ 
titled,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
or  her  life,  or  of  the  life  of  some  other 
person  to  be  named  by  him  or  her, 
to  receive  (under  such  regulations  as 
parliament  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
adopt)  fdr  every  100/.  of  such  bank 
annuities,  and  so  in  proportion  for 
any  greater  sum  than  100/.  of  such 
annuities,  transferred  to  the  said 
commissioners,  a  life  annuity  of 
such  annual  amount,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  nominee,  and  the 
average  price  of  such  bank  annui¬ 
ties  on  the  nearest  open  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  day  of  the  transfer  there¬ 
of, — 3.  That,  in  order  to  give  fur¬ 
ther  effect  to  the  aforegoing  resolu¬ 
tion,  every  proprietor  of  31.  per 
cent,  consolidated  or  reduced  bank 
annuities,  who  shall  be  desirous  of 
exchanging  any  such  bank  annuities 
fora  life  annuity  in  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  lives  of  two  persons, 
to  be  named  by  such  proprietor  (of 
whom  such  proprietor  may  be  one) 
and  the  life  of  the  longer  liver  of 
them,  shall,  on  transferring  to  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt  any  such  bank 
annuities,  be  entitled,  during  the 
continuance  of  such  two  lives,  and 
of  the  life  of  the  longer  liver  of 
them,  to  receive  (under  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  parliament  may  deem  it 


expedient  to  adopt)  for  every  100/. 
of  such  bank  annuities,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  sum 
than  100/.  of  such  annuities,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  .the  said  commissioners,  a 
life  annuity  of  such  annual  amount, 
according  to  the  respective  ages  of 
such  two  nominees,  and  the  average 
price  of  such  bank  annuities  on  the 
nearest  open  day  preceding  the  day 
of  the  transfer  thereof. — 4.  That 
no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  be  a 
nominee,  either  for  the  grant  of  an 
annuity  for  the  continuance  of  a 
single  life,  or  for  the  grant  of  an 
annuity  for  the  continuance  of  two 
lives  and  of  the  longer  liver  of 
them,  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years. — 5.  That  the  di¬ 
vidends  payable  in  respect  of  the 
bank  annuities,  which  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  in 
exchange  for  life  annuities,  shall  be 
received  by  the  said  commissioners, 
and  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the 
funds  applicable  to  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt ;  and  that  out 
of  the  said  funds  applicable  to  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  the 
said  commissioners  shall  pay  the  re¬ 
spective  life  annuities  granted  in 
exchange  for  such  bank  annuities 
during  the  continuance  of  the  re¬ 
spective  lives  for  which  the  same 
shall  be  payable  ;  and  that  the  said 
respective  life  annuities  shall  be 
payable  half-yearly  at  the  bank  of 
England,  on  the  same  days  on  which 
the  dividends  on  the  stock  trans¬ 
ferred  for  the  purchase  thereof,  may 
be  payable  in  every  year  ;  and  the 
first  payment  of  every  annuity  shall 
commence  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  first  dividend  on  the  bank  an¬ 
nuities  so  transferred  shall  be  paya¬ 
ble  to  the  said  commissioners  ;  and 
that  upon  the  death  of  any  single 
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nominee,  or  of  the  survivor  of  any 
two  joint  nominees,  a  suvn  equal  to 
one-fourth  part  of  the  annuity  de¬ 
pendent  upon  his  or  her  life  shall 
be  paid  to  the  persons  entitled  to 
such  annuity,  or  his  or  her  execu¬ 
tors  or  administrators,  as  the  case 
may  be,  provided  the  same  shall  be 
claimed  within  two  years  after  the 
death  of  such  single  or  surviving 
nominee  ;  and  that  the  annual  sum 
payable  for  every  such  life  annuity 
so  ceasing  as  aforesaid,  shall  thence¬ 
forth  revert  to,  and  constitute  part 
of,  the  funds  applicable  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  national  debt. — 6. 
That  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  measure  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  aforegoing  resolutions, 
"with  reference  to  the  redemption  of 
the  public  debt,  a  separate  account 
shall  be  kept  half-yearly,  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  of  all  bank  an¬ 
nuities  which  shall  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  them  for  the  purchase  of 
any  life  annuities,  and  of  the  divi¬ 
dends  receivable  by  them  in  respect 
thereof,  up  to  the  period  of  such 
account  ;  distinguishing  therein  so 
much  of  the  said  bank  annuities  as 
rhall  have  been  transferred  in  the 
course  of  the  next  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  half-year. — Also,  a  half- 
yearly  account  of  the  amount  of  all 
the  life  annuities  granted  by  them 
tip  to  the  period  of  such  account, 
distinguishing  therein  the  amount 
of  (he  life  annuities  which  shall 
have  been  granted  in  the  course  of 
the  next  immediately  preceding 
half-year;  and  also  of  the  amount 
of  all  the  annual  sums  which,  up  to 
the  period  of  the  said  account,  shall 
by  reason  of  the  deaths  of  nomi¬ 
nees  have  reverted  to  the  funds  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
Vol.  L. 


tional  debt,  distinguishing  therein 
the  amount  of  such  annual  sums  as 
shall  have  so  reverted  in  the  course 
of  the  next  immediately  preceding 
half-year,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  amount  of  life  annuities  then 
payable ;  and  that  in  every  such 
account  shall  be  specified  the 
excess  in  the  whole  amount  of  all 
the  life  annuities  then  before  grant¬ 
ed  above  the  amount  of  the  divi¬ 
dends  receivable  in  respect  of  all 
the  bank  annuities  then  before 
transferred  for  the  purchase  of  life 
annuities  ;  and  also  the  excess  (if 
any)  in  the  amount  of  the  life  an* 
nnities  then  payable  above  the 
amount  of  such  dividends. — And 
that  a  separate  account  shall  also 
be  kept  half-yearly  of  the  capital 
stock,  which,  up  to  the  period  of 
such  account,  shall  have  been  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  application  of  the 
annual  sums  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  have  so  reverted  to  the  said 
funds  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
nominees,  and  by  the  application  of 
the  accumulated  dividends  of  the 
capital  stock  redeemed  thereby. — 
Also,  an  account  of  the  whole 
amount  of  31.  per  cent,  capital  stock, 
which,' up  to  the  period  of  such  ac¬ 
count,  would  have  been  redeemed 
by  the  excesses  in  the  amount  of  the 
life  annuities  from  time  to  time 
payable  by  the  said  commissioners 
above  the  amount  of  the  dividends 
from  time  to  time  receivable  by 
them,  in  respect  to  the  bank  an¬ 
nuities  transferred  for  the  purchase 
of  such  life  annuities,  in  case  such 
excesses  had  been  intermediately  ap- 
’  plied  in  the  redemption  of  31.  per 
cent,  stock  in  tho  manner  prescri¬ 
bed  by  the  laws  now  in  force  for  the 
reduction  of  tho  national  debt. 
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Revolution  in  Spain. 

To  the  Supreme  Junta  of  the  Go - 
vernment. 

TXAVING'  judged  it  expedient 
to  give  the  same  direction  to 
all  the  forces  of  our  kingdom,  in 
order  to  maintain  security  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  public  tranquillity  against 
enemies,  as  well  exterior  as  interior, 
we  have  thought  it  fit  to  nominate 
oitr  cousin,  the  grand  duke  of  Berg, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  commands 
the  troops  of  our  ally,  the  emperor 
of  the  French.  We  command  the 
council  of  Castile,  and  the  captains- 
general  and  governors  of  our  pro¬ 
vinces,  to  obey  his  orders.  In  the 
same  quality  he  shall  preside  over 
the  junta  of  the  government— Given 
at  Bayonne,  at  the  imperial  palace, 
styled  the  Palace  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  May  4,  1808. 

(Signed)  I,  The  King. 

The  Supreme  Junta  to  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Madrid.  —  Inhabitants  of 
Madrid,  your  tranquillity  will  be 
from  henceforth  unalterable.  You 
will  owe  it  to  the  loyalty  of  your 
own  character;  but  it  will  be  still 
more  assured  to  you  by  the  confi¬ 
dence,  which  is  inspired  by  the  laws, 
and  by  the  prudence  of  zealous 
magistrates,  to  whom  their  execu¬ 
tion  is  committed.  It  is  in  this 
conviction  that  the  supreme  junta 
of  government  proclaims,  that  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  huma¬ 
nity,  the  allied  army  has  suppressed 
the  military  commission,  established 
only  for  one  day,  as  a  necessary, 
though  severe  measure,  which  would 
not  have  been  established,  but  for 
the  perverseness  of  some  individuals; 
that  from  henceforth  every  inhabi- 
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tant,  whatsoever  may  be  his  rank, 
who  shall  have  given  cause  for  be¬ 
ing  seized  by  the  French  troops, 
provided  he  has  not  borne  arms 
against  them,  shall  be  immediately 
given  over  to  his  proper  judges, 
and  tried  by  them.  And  even  in 
the  only  excepted  case,  viz.  that  of 
having  borne  arms  against  the 
French  troops,  a  judge  nominated 
by  the  competent  tribunal  of  the 
nation  shall  always  assist  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  whole  of  the  process 
against  the  accused,  till  the  sentence 
is  pronounced.  No  countryman 
domiciliated  in  the  town,  or  stran- 
ger.shall  be  molested  on  account 
of  the  peculiarity  of  his  dress ;  and 
still  less  the  ecclesiastics.  The  car¬ 
riers  employed  In  bringing  provi¬ 
sions  to  the  town,  shall  hencefor¬ 
ward  be  subject  to  no  vexation,  or 
detention  of  their  carriages  or  mules* 
Every  individual  who  shall  have 
just  complaints  to  make,  on  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  the  judge  of  po¬ 
lice,  may  rest  assured,  that  he  will, 
on  the  same  day,  obtain  full  justic* 
and  reparation,  for  whatever  da¬ 
mage  he  may  have  sustained.  As 
to  the  muleteers,  who  are  likewise 
employed  in  bringing  provisions  to 
town,  and  who  generally  stay  there 
a  few  days,  only  one  half  of  their 
cattle  shall  in  future  be  put  in  re¬ 
quisition,  even  under  the  most  ur¬ 
gent  necessity,  and  in  no  case  shall 
they  be  detained  longer  than  three 
or  four  days,  for  which  they  shall 
be  paid  at  the  prices  already  given 
out.  Orders  shall  be  given  at  those 
gates  of  the  town,  where  carriers 
have  suffered  arbitrary  detentions, 
in  order  to  be  searched  and  stripped 
of  their  arms,  that  this  abuse  be  ia 
future  prevented.  But  it  is  also 
necessary  to  repeat  the  order  against 
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introducing  fire-arms,  or  other  pro¬ 
hibited  weapons  into  the  city  ;  they 
ought  always  to  be  deposited  at  the 
gate. 

Given  at  the  palace,  by  order  of 
the  supreme  junta  of  government, 
May  5,  1808. 

The  Compte  Cassa  Valencia, 
Secretary. 


Letter  from  King  Carlos  IV.  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon. 

SIR,  my  brother — Your  majesty 
will  assuredly  hear  with  pain  of 
the  events  which  have  taken  place 
atAranjuez,  and  their  consequen- 
ces$  you  will  not,  without  sympa¬ 
thy,  see  a  king  who  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign  his  throne,  throw 
himsplf  into  the  arms  of  a  great 
monarch,  his  ally,  placing  every 
thing  in  his  protection,  who  alone 
can  fix  his  happiness,  and  that  of 
his  whole  family,  and  his  trusty  and 
beloved  subjects.  Under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  moment,  and  amid!  the 
clashing  of  weapons,  and  the  cries 
of  a  rebellious  guard,  I  found  that 
I  had  to  choose  between  my  life 
and  death,  and  that  my  death  would 
be  followed  by  that  of  the  queen  : 
I  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
throne:  but  to-day  peace  is  restored, 
and,  full  of  confidence  in  the  gene¬ 
rosity  and  genius  of  the  great  man, 
who  has  at  all  times  declared  himself 
my  friend,  I  have  taken  my  resolu¬ 
tion  to  resign  myself  into  his  hands, 
and  await  what  he  shall  resolve  on 
my  fate,  and  that  of  the  queen,  and 
the  Prince  de  la  Paz. 

I  address  myself  to  your  majesty, 
and  protest  against  the  events  which 
took  place  at  Aranjuez,  and  against 
my  dethronement.  1  rely  with 
confidence,  aud  altogether,  upon 


the  cordiality  and  friendship  of  your 
ma  jesty,  pray  mg  that  God  may  have 
you  in  his  holy  keeping. 

Sir,  my  brother, 

Your  royal  and  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty’s  affectionate  brother 
and  friend, 

CARLOS. 

Aranjuez ,  March  25. 

I  protest  and  declare,  that  my 
decree  of  the  19th  of  March,  in 
which  1  renounce  my  crown  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  mv  son,  is  a  deed  to  which 
1  was  compelled,  in  order  to  prevent 
greater  calamities,  and  spare  the 
blood  of  my  beloved  subjects.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  of 
no  authority. 

(Signed)  I,  The  King. 


Letter  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
to  the  Prince  of  Asturias. 

Y  Brother  !  —  I  have  received 
the  letter  of  your  royal  high¬ 
ness  :  in  the  papers  which  you  have 
received  from  the  king,  your  royal 
highness’s  father,  you  must  have 
found  a  proof  of  the  interest  which 
I  have  always  felt  for  you.  You 
will  permit  me,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  speak  to  you 
with  truth,  and  I  wished,  by  my 
journey  to  Madrid,  to  draw  over 
my  illustrious  friend  to  some  neces¬ 
sary  ameliorations  of  his  states,  and 
also  to  give  a  certain  satisfaction  to 
the  public  feelings.  The  removal  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  appeared  to 
me  to  be  necessary  for  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  his  majesty,  and  that  of  hi# 
subjects.  The  affairs  of  the  North 
had  retarded  my  jonrnev.  The 
events  at  Aranjuez  took  place.  I 
pass  no  decision  on  what  had  pre¬ 
viously  fallen  out.  nor  upon  the 
P  2  Gonduct 
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conduct  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  ; 
but  I  know  well  that  it  is  dangerous 
for  kings  to  accustom  their  people 
to  shed  blood,  or  to  seek  to  redress 
themselves.  I  pfay  God,  that  your 
royal  highness  may  never  feel  this 
by  yourovvn  experience. .  It  is  not 
the  interest  of  Spain  to  injure  a 
prince  who  has  married  a  princess 
of  the  blood  royal,  and  who  for  a 
long  time  directed  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.  lie  no  longer  has 
any  friends  ;  your  royal  highness 
•will  possess  them  no  longer  than 

while  sou  shall  be  fortunate.  The 

%/ 

people  willingly  revenge  themselves 
for  that  homage  which  they  pay  us. 
Idow  also  can  the  process  be  drawn 
up  against  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
without  involving  in  it  the  queen  and 
the  king  your  father?  This  pro¬ 
cess  would  give  nourishment  to 
hatred  and  factious  passions,  the 
issue  of  which  w  ould  be  fataltoyour 
crown.  Your  royal  highness  has 
no  other  right  thereto  than  that 
which  >ou  derive  from  your  mother. 
If  this  process  degrade  her,  your 
royal  highness  destroys  your  own 
right.  He  who  has  lent  an  ear  to 
weak  and  disloyal  counsels,  has  no 
right  to  pass  sentence  on  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace.  His  misdeeds,  if  he  can 
be  reproached  with  them,  go  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  rights  of  the  crown.  I 
have  frequently  expressed  a  desire, 
that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
should  be  removed  from  affairs;  the 
friendship  of  king  Charles  has  often 
induced  me  to  remain  silent,  and  to 
turn  a vi ay  my  eyes  from  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  hisconduct.  Unhappy  mor¬ 
tals  that  we  are!  Weakness  and  er¬ 
ror,  these  are  our  mottos ;  but  all 
may  be  arranged  ;  namely,  that  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  should  be  banish¬ 
ed  from  Spain, a, odd  should  invite  him 
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to  a  place  of  retirement  in  France. 
A'  to  the  abdication  of  king  Charles 
the  Fourth,  that  has  taken  place  at 
a  moment  when  my  troops  were 
traversing  Spain  ;  and  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  and  of  posterity,  I 
should  seem  to  have  sent  so  many 
troops  solely  lor  the  purpose  of 
pushing  from  his  throne  my  ally,  and 
friend.  As  a  neighbour  sovereign, 
it  is  tit  that  I  should  know  this  ab¬ 
dication,  before  I  acknowledged  it. 
I  say  it  to  your  royal  highness,  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  the  whole 
world,  if  the  abdication  of  king 
Chailes  has  proceeded  from  his  own 
will,  if  he  was  not  driven  to  it  by 
the  insurrection  and  uproar  at  Aran- 
juez,  I  make  no  scruple  to  accede 
to  it,  and  to  acknow  ledge  your 
royal  highness  as  king  of  Spain.  Thd 
circumspection  w  hich  I  have  obser¬ 
ved  for  this  month  past,  must  be  a 
security  to  you  for  the  support 
which  you  shall  find  in  me,  should 
ever  party  differences  disturb  you, 
in  your  turn,  upon  the  throne. 

When  king  Charles  made  us  ac¬ 
quainted  w  ith  the  events  of  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  1  was  very  much  affected  by 
them  ;  and  I  think  that  by  my  ef¬ 
forts  the  affair  of  the  Escurial  re¬ 
ceived  a  happy  issue.  Your  royal 
highness  was  much  to  blame — I 
have  no  need  of  any  other  proof  of 
this,  than  the  letter  which  you  wrote 
to  me,  and  which  I  shall  always  de¬ 
sire  to  consider  as  not  having  come 
to  me.  Your  royal  highness  must 
distrust  all  popular  commotions  and 
insurrections — A  few  of  ray  soldiers 
may  be  murdered,  but  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Spain  shall  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  it. 

I  see  with  pain,  that  some  persons 
at  Madrid  have  disseminated  certain 
letters  of  the  captain-general  of  Ca¬ 
talonia, 
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talonia,  and  have  done  every  thing 
to  excite  disturbances  among  the 
people.  \our  royal  highness  per- 
feetly  comprehends  my  meaning. 
You  perceive  that  I  have  touched 
slightly  upon  many  points,  which 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  enlarge 
upon. 

You  may  be  assured  that  l  will 
conduct  myself  in  every  thing  to¬ 
wards  you,  in  the  same  way  as  to 
your  royal  father.  Yrou  may  rely 
upon  my  desire  to  arrange  every 
thing,  and  of  finding  an  opportunity 
of  giving  sou  proof  of  my  perfect 
regard  and  esteem. 

Herewith  accept,  &c. 

Bayonne ,  April  16,  1808. 


Instructions  furnished  to  his  Excel, 
lency  Don  Pedro  Labrador . 

OS T  excellent  seignor  — Your 
excellency  is  acquainted  with 
the  propositions  made  on  the  day'  of 
the  king’s  arrival  in  this  city,  and  of 
what  passed  at  the  conference  in 
which  1  discussed  them  with  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
propositions  recently  made  by  the 
latter,  differing  in  some  respect,  but 
no  less  inadmissible,  are  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tenor: — That  the  emperor 
has  irrevocabh  determined  that  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  shall  no  longer 
reign  in  Spain.  2.  That  the  king 
shall  cede  his  rights  to  the  crow  n 
both  in  his  ow  n  name  and  that  of 
his  sons,  should  he  have  any.  3. 
That  should  this  point  lie  agreed 
upon,  the  crown  of  Etruria  shall  be 
conferred  upon  him  and  his  descen¬ 
dants,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
ealique  law.  4.  That  the  infant 
don  Carlos  shall  make  a  similar  re¬ 
nunciation  of  his  rights,  and  that  be 
shall  hare  a  right  to  the  succession 
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to  the  crown  of  Etruria,  in  default 
ofissie  of  the  king.  5.  That  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  shall  henceforth 
be  possessed  bv  one  of  the  brothers 
of  the  emperor,  6.  That  the  empe- 
ror  guarantees  its  complete  integri¬ 
ty,  and  that  of  all  its  colonics,  with¬ 
out  suffering  a  single  village  belong¬ 
ing  to  it  to  be  separated  from  it.  7. 
That  ;n  like  manner  he  guarantees 
the  preservation  of  religion,  pro¬ 
perty,  &c.  fcc.  8.  That  should  his 
majesty  refuse  those  propositions, he 
shall  remain  without  compensation, 
and  his  imperial  majesty  will  carry 
them  into  execution  by  consent  or 
force.  9.  That  if  his  majesty  agree 
and  demand  the  niece  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  in  marriage,  this  connection 
shall  be  immediately  secured  on  the 
execution  of  the  treaty. — These  pro¬ 
positions  were  discussed  in  the  junta 
where  the  king  presided.  I  there 
stated  my  opinion,  which  w  as  adopt¬ 
ed  by  your  excellency  and  the  other 
members,  and  approved  by. his  ma¬ 
jesty  who  is  desirous  that  instruc¬ 
tions  should  be  prepared  for  your 
excellency  accordingly.  Your  ex¬ 
cellency  knows  that  promises  the 
most  flattering,  and  assurances  the 
most  positive,  were  made  and  given 
to  the  king  by  the  grand  duke  of 
Berg,  by  the  ambassador  of  France, 
and  by  general  Savary,  by  direction 
of  the  emperor,  who  said  that  no 
obstruction  would  arise  to  his  ac¬ 
knowledgement  as  sovereign  of  Spain ; 
that  nothing  was  desired  hostile  to 
the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  kingdom;  and  you  are  apprised 
that  these  representations  clre.v  him 
from  Madrid  to  pay  his  compliments 
to  his  intimate  ally,  who,  he  sup¬ 
posed  would  return  with  him  to  the 
capital,  from  the  statements  of  those 
three,  and  where  splendid  accom- 
B  3  modations 
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modations  were  provided  for  the 
emperor.  The  journey  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  was  deferred  ;  but 
the  king,  seduced  by  new  promises, 
made  by  general  Savary  in  the  name 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  continued 
his  progress  to  this  cifcv.  Your  ex¬ 
cellency  should  ask  M.  Champag- 
ny  if  the  king  be  at  full  liberty,  and 
if  he  be  so,  he  may  return  to  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  give  audience  to  the 
plenipotentiary,  to  whom  the  em¬ 
peror  may  confide  his  powers.  If 
not  free,  your  excellency  knows 
that  every  act  is  absolutely  nuga¬ 
tory  ;  and  consequently  whatever 
may  be  agreed  will  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  stain  the  reputation  of 
theemperor  before  the  whole  world, 
the  eyes  of  which  are  fixed  upon  his 
conduct,  and  who  knows  what 
Spain  has  already  done  in  favour  of 
France. — I  have  shewn  to  your  ex¬ 
cellency  the  treaty  of  the  27  th  Oc¬ 
tober  last,  by  which  the  emperor 
has  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Spain 
in  the  person  of  the  king,  with  title 
of  emperor  of  the  two  Americas. 
Nothing  has  intervened  to  destroy 
this  treaty  ;  on  the  contrary,  Spain 
has  added  new  claims  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  France. — The  king  has  re. 
solved  not  to  yield,  to  the  importu¬ 
nity  of  the  emperor  ;  neither  his 
own  honour,  nor  his  duty  to  his  vas¬ 
sals  permit  him  to  do  so.  These  he 
cannot  compel  to  accept  the  dynas¬ 
ty  of  Napoleon  ;  much  less  can  he 
deprive  them  of  the  right  they  have 
to  elect  another  family  to  the  throne 
when  the  reigning  family  shall  be 
extinct.  It  is  not  less  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  king  to  receive, 
as  a  compensation,  the  crown  of 
Etruria  ;  for,  besides  that  thatcoun- 
try  is  under  the  authority  of  its  le¬ 
gitimate  sovereign,  whom  he  would 


not  prejudice,  his  majesty  is  con¬ 
tented  with  the  crown  that  Provi¬ 
dence  had  given  him,  has  no'  wish 
to  separate  himself  from  his  sub¬ 
jects,  whom  he  loves  with  paternal 
affection,  and  from  whom  he  has 
received  the  mostunequivocal  proofs 
of  respectful  attachment.  If  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  refusal  the  emperor 
should  think  fit  to  resort  to  force, 
his  majesty  hopes  that  Divine  justice, 
the  dispenser  of  thrones,  will  protect 
his  just  cause,  and  that  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  As  your  excellency  is  deeply 
penetrated  with  these  principles, 
and  has  already  displayed  them  with 
that  energy  with  which  justice  arms 
the  man  of  probity,  and  the  zealous 
friend  to  his  king  and  country,  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  detail  prolix  in¬ 
structions  for  your  guide,  you  being 
a  minister,  in  whose  patriotism  and 
affection  to  the  royal  interests  his 
maj  cs  ty  reposes  full  confidence. 
God  preserve  your  excellency  many 
years.  Pedro  Cevallos. 

Bayonne ,  April  27,  1808. 

(  For  Don  Pedro  Gomez  Labrador). 


Official  Dispatch  from  Don  Pedro 
Cevallos  to  the  Minister  of  State  of 
the  Emperor  of  France ,  of  the  28th 
April ,  1808. 

OST  excellent  Sir  ;  Although 
the  agitation  of  mind  to  which 
the  whole  Spanish  nation  would 
have  been  subject,  has  hitherto  been 
restrained  by  what  has  been  printed 
and  published  by  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg,  and  by  all  the  Freach  ge¬ 
nerals  in  that  country,  indicating 
the  sentiments  of  peace  and  good 
understanding  which  the  emperor 
of  the  French  and  king  of  Italy 
was  desirous  of  maintaining  with 

the 
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the  king  ray  master  ;  and  also  on 
account  of  the  assurances  which 
the  ambassador  of  ii is  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  in  Madrid,  the  grand  duke  of 
Berg,  and  general  Savary,  had 
given  to  his  majesty  of  theapproach- 
ing  arrival  of  the  emperor  in  the 
said  c tty  ;  on  which  account,  the 
king  determined  to  proceed  to  Bur¬ 
gos  to  meet  him,  to  shew  this  public 
mark  of  his  affection,  and  of  the 
high  esteem  he  had  for  his  person — 
it  has  now  becorpe  impossible  longer 
to  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  such 
a  numerous  people;  especially  as 
they  are  apprised  that  the  king  has 
been  six  days  in  Bayonne,  and  they 
have  no  assurance  of  his  return  to 
Spain.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs, 
his  majesty  must  be  anxious  for  the 
repose  of  his  beloved  subjects,  and 
for  this  purpose  to  return  to  their 
bosoms  to  tranquillize  their  agita¬ 
tion,  and  attend  to  their  heavy  de¬ 
mands  of  public  business,  as  his  ab¬ 
sence  would  expose  his  people  to  in  ¬ 
calculable  mischiefs,  which  would 
fill  his  heart  with  the  most  poignant 
grief.  This  speedy  return,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  promised  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  his  people,  grounding  his 
engagement  on  the  assurances  of  the 
emperor,  that  he  should  shortly  be 
restored  to  his  country,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  her  sovereign  by 
his  imperial  majesty. — His  majesty 
has,  therefore,  ordered  me  to  com¬ 


municate  to  you  these  observations, 
for  the  purpose  of  your  submitting 
them  to  the  consideration  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty,  whose  approbation 
they  will  doubtless  meet ;  and  his 
majesty,  my  master,  is  ready  to 
treat  in  his  dominions  with  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  on  all  convenientsub- 
jectSj  with  such  person  as  the  em¬ 
peror  should  be  pleased  to  autho¬ 
rize  for  that  purpose.  * 


Royal  Decree  addressed  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council  oj  Castile  by  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII, 

SOON  after  the  Prince  of  Peace 
was  arrested,  frequent  and  ear¬ 
nest  entreaties  were  made  by  the 
grand  duke  of  Berg,  by  the  ambas¬ 
sador  of  France,  and  by  general  Sa¬ 
vary,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor, 
rhy  intimate  ally,  that  he  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  French  troops, 
that  he  might  be  conveyed  to  France, 
where  his  imperial  majesty  would 
order  him  to  be  tried  for  the  offences 
he  had  committed.  These  solicita¬ 
tions  were  generally  accompanied 
with  threats  in  case  of  a  refusal,  to 
carry  him  off  by  force.  In  Vitto- 
ria  they  were  repeated  with  equal 
importunities ;  and  I  wishing  to 
form  the  most  prudent  determina¬ 
tion,  consulted  with  the  duke  ol  ln- 
fantado  and  the  infant  Carlos,  with 


*  This  dispatch  was  not  answered,  and  produced  an  effect  precisely  t hecont^ry 
■of  what  might  have  been  expected  in  a  regular  coui  se  o  nngs.  j  •  uts  en^ 

and  the  guards  without  the  palace  were  doubled,  the  king  (>i  miiestv 

dured  the  insult  of  an  alguazil,  who,  stationed  at  the  com,  <>i  iut  j  insult 
and  the  infant  don  Carlos  to  retire  to  their  apartments.  ie  1  einoloved 

was  offered,  the  king  complained  in  severe  terms,  on  whir  1  ie  gov  1  ^ 

polite  language,  and  manifested  much  disapprobation  o  s,1(  bcot  .  ’  would 
•did  not  prevent  the  repetition,  and  probably  this  o.iensne  citcm 
have  been  repeated,  had  not  the  king  abstained  Irotn  going  out.  a  nig*  . 
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don  Juan  Escoiquiz,  and  with  don 
Pedro  Cevallos,  my  principal  secre¬ 
tary  of  state.  This  minister,  on 
that  occasion,  said ;  u  Sire,  if  I 
were  to  yield  to  my  own  personal 
feelings,  I  should  immediately  re¬ 
commend  the  surrender  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  But  such  a  sentiment 
ought  to  be  stifled,  and  in  truth  1  do 
stifle  it  when  I  contemplate  the  duty 
you  owe  to  your  own  sacred  person, 
and  the  obligations  you  are  under  to 
administer  justice  to  your  subjects 
injured  by  don  Manuel  Godoy. 
This  obl  iga  ti  on  is  'esstm  trap  to  "t  he 
sovereignty,  and  your  majesty  can¬ 
not  disregard  it  without  treading 
under  foot  whatever  is  most  respec¬ 
table  among  men.  Under  this  view, 

I  think  you  ought  to  answer  the 
emperor,  informing  him,  at  the 
Same  time,  that  your  majesty  has 
offered  to  your  august  parents  to 
save  him  from  the  penalty  of  death, 
should  he  be  capitally  convicted  by 
the  council.  By  your  compliance 
with  this  proposal,  your  majesty 
will  give  to  the  world  a  proof  of 
your  magnanimity,  to  your  beloved 
parents  a  proof  of  your  affection, 
and  the  emperor  will  be  gratified  in 
observing  with  what  wisdom  you 
discharge  the  demands  of  justice,  and 
conciliate  the  expectations  of  his 
Imperial  and  ro\al  majesty. ” — All 
approved  of  this  salutary  advice, 
and  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
adopting  it,  and  proceeded  to  act 
upon  it. — 1  communicated  it  to  the 
council  with  the  fit  circumspection 
to  serve  for  their  information  and 
direction  ;  and  also  that  they  may 
take  the  most  active  measures  to 
protect  the  houses  and  families  of 
the  four  denounced  persons. 

i,  The  Kino. 

Fayonve,  Ayril^Q,  1808. 

To  the  president  of  the  council. 
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Letter  of  the  King  to  his  Father , 
Charles  IF. 

MY  honoured  Father  and  Lord 
— Your  majesty  has  admitted 
that  I  had  not  the  smallest  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  proceedings  at  Aran, 
juez,  intended,  as  is  notorious, 
and  as  your  majesty  knows,  not  to 
disgust  you  with  your  throne  and 
government,  but  to  maintain  both, 
and  not  to  abandon  the  vast  multi¬ 
tude  whose  maintenance  depends 
upon  the  throne  itself.  Your  ma¬ 
jesty  also  told  me,  that  your 
abdication  had  been  spontaneous, 
and  that  if  any  one  should  attempt 
to  persuade  me  it  was  otherwise,  I 
should  not  believe  them,  for  it  was 
the  most  pleasing  act  of  your  life. 
Your  majesty  now  tells  me,  that 
though  your  abdication  was  certain¬ 
ly  an  act  of  your  own  free  will,  you 
nevertheless  reserved  in  your  mind 
a  right  to  resume  the  reins  of  go. 
vernment  when  you  should,  think 
proper.  I  have  therefore  inquired 
of  your  majesty,  if  you  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  regime  your  scepter,  aud 
your  majesty  has  replied  that  you 
neither  would  return  to  the  throne, 
or  to  Spain.  Notwithstanding  this, 
your  majesty  desires  me  to  renounce 
in  your  favour  a  crow  n  conferred 
upon  me  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  on  your  free  resig¬ 
nation  of  it.  To  a  son  who  has  al¬ 
ways  been  distinguished  for  his  love, 
respect,  and  obedience  to  his  pa¬ 
rents,  nothing  that,  can  require  the 
exercise  of  these  qualities  can  be  re¬ 
pugnant  to  his  filial  piety,  especially 
when  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to 
your  majesty,  as  a  son,  is  not  in 
contradiction  to  the  relation  I  bear, 
as  a  king,  to  my  beloved  subjects. 
In  order  that  both  these,  who  de¬ 
mand  my  highest  regard,  may  not 
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be  offended,  and  that  jour  majesty 
may  be  pleased  with  my  obedience, 
in  the  present  circumstance,  I  am 
willing  to  resign  my  crown  in  favour 
of  your  majesty,  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  limitations  : — 1 .  That  your  ma¬ 
jesty  will  return  to  Madrid,  whither 
X  shall  accompany  you  and  serve 
vou  as  the  most  dutiful  son.  2. 
That  there  a  cortes  should  be  assem¬ 
bled  ;  or,  if  your  majesty  should 
object  to  so  numerous  a  body,  that 
all  the  tribunals  and  deputies  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  convoked.  3. 
That  in  the  presence  of  this  coun¬ 
cil  my  renunciaiioa  should  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  due  form,  and  the  motives 
stated  which  induced  me  to  make  it. 
These  are,  the  love  I  bear  to  my 
subjects,  and  my  wish  to  make  a 
return  for  their  affection  towards 
me,  by  securing  their  tranquillity, 
and  relieving  them  from  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war,  by  means  of  a  renun¬ 
ciation,  having  for  its  object  your 
majesty’s  resumption  of  the  sceptre, 
and  your  return  to  govern  subjects 
worthy  of  your  love  and  affection. 
4.  That  your  majesty  should  not 
be  accompanied  by  individuals  who 
have  justly  excited  the  hatred  of  the 
whole  nation.  5- That  should  your 
majestv,  as  I  am  informed,  be  nei¬ 
ther  disposed  to  reign  in  person, 
nor  to  return  to  Spain,  in  such  case, 
that  I  should  govern  in  your  ro\al 
name  as  your  lieutenant.  There  is 
no  one  who  can  have  a  claim  to  be 
preferred  before  me.  1  am  sum¬ 
moned  theret-i  bv  the  laws,  the 
wishes  of  my  people,  and  the  love 
of  my  subjects  ;  and  no  one  can 
bk  e  more  zealous  and  bounden  in¬ 
terest  in  their  prosperity.  My  re¬ 
nunciation,  confined  within  these 
limits,  w  ill  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spaniard!  a  new  proof  of  my  pre¬ 


ferring  their  preservation  to  the 
glory  of  governing  them,  and  Europe 
will  deem  me  worthy  of  governing 
a  people  to  whose  tranquillity  I  have 
shewn  myself  ready  to  sacrifice  what¬ 
ever  is  most  flattering  and  alluring 
in  human  estimation.  That  God 
may  preserve  the  important  life  of 
your  majesty  for  many  happy  years, 
is  the  prayer  of  your  loving  and 
dutiful  son,  who  prostrates  himself 
at  your  royal  feet.  Ferdinand. 

Bayonne,  May  1,  1808. 


Letter  from  Charles  IF.  to  his  Soh 
Ferdinand. 

MY  Son — The  perfidious  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  men  who  surround 
your  person,  have  placed  Spain  in 
a  critical  situation.  1'he  emperor 
alone  can  save  her.  Ever  since  the 
peace  of  Basle,  I  have  been  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  essential  interests 
of  my  people  were  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  preservation  of  a 
good  understanding  with  France- 
No  sacrifice  has  been  omitted  by  mo 
in  order  to  obtain  this  important 
object.  Even  when  France  was 
under  the  direction  of  ephemeral 
governments,  1  suppressed  my  pri. 
vate  leelings  and  listened  only  to 
the  dictates  of  policy,  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  my  subjects.  When  the 
emperor  re-established  order  in 
France,  great  difficult ies  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  1  saw  new  motives  to 
continue  attentive  to  the  former 
system  of  alliance.  When  England 
declared  war  against  France,  I  hap¬ 
pily  endeavoured  to  continue  neu¬ 
ter,  and  to  preserve  to  my  people 
the  happiness  of  peace.  England 
afterwards  possessed  herself  of  four 
of  my  frigates,  and  made  w  ar  upon 
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me,  even  before  it  had  been  decla¬ 
red  ;  and  then  I  was  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  opposing  force  to  force ; 
and  the  calamities  of  war,  to  my 
subjects,  were  the  consequence. 
Spain,  environed  by  coasts,  and  in¬ 
debted  for  a  great  portion  of  her 
prosperity  to  her  ultra-marine  pos¬ 
sessions,  suffered  by  the  war  more 
than  any  other  state.  The  inter¬ 
ruption  to  her  commerce,  and  all 
the  destruction  incident  to  such  a 
situation,  affected  my  subjects,  and 
some  of  them  had  the  injustice  to 
attribute  these  events  to  my  mini¬ 
sters.  At  last,  I  had  the  happiness 
to  see  my  kingdom  tranquil  within, 
and  free  from  inquietude,  so  far  as 
respected  the  integrity  of  my  domi¬ 
nions,  I  being  the  only  one  among 
the  kings  of  Europe  who  sustained 
himself  amid  the  storms  of  these 
later  times.  Spain  yet  enjoyed  this 
tranquillity,  not  then  obstructed  by 
those  councils  which  have  misled 
you  from  the  right  path.  You 
have  too  easily  permitted  yourself  to 
be  misled,  by  the  aversion  of  your 
first  wife  towards  France  ;  and  yon 
have  thoughtlessly  participated  in 
the  injurious  resentments  indulged 
against  my  ministers,  against  your 
mother,  and  against  myself.  It  was 
now  necessary  to  recollect  my  own 
rights  as  a  father  and  a  king.  With 
this  view  I  caused  you  to  be  arrest¬ 
ed,  and  I  found  among  your  papers 
the  proof  of  your  crime.  But  at 
the  commencement  of  this  career,  [ 
melted  at  seeing  my  son  on  the 
scaffold  of  destruction,  and  I  ad¬ 
mitted  my  sensibility  to  be  excited 
by  the  tears  of  your  mother.  I 
forgave  you,  notwithstanding  my 
subjects  were  agitated  by  the  de¬ 
ceitful  expedients  of  a  faction,  of 
*whkh  you  have  yourself  been  the 


declared  leader.  F rom  that  instant 
I  resigned  all  the  tranquillity  of  my 
life,  and  was  compelled  to  add  to 
the  distresses  I  felt  for  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  my  subjects,  the  afflictions 
occasioned  by  the  dissensions  in  my 
own-  family.  My  ministers  were 
calumniated  to  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  who  believing  that  the 
Spaniards  were  disposed  to  re¬ 
nounce  his  alliance,  and  seeing  the 
discord  that  'prevailed  even  in  the 
bosom  of  my  o  wn  family,  under  va¬ 
rious  pretences,  inundated  my  pro¬ 
vinces  with  his  troops. 

While  these  occupied  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  appeared  to 
have  for  their  object  the  maintain¬ 
ing  the  communication  with  Portu¬ 
gal,  I  entertained  the  hope  that  he 
would  not  abandon  the  sentiments 
of  esteem  and  friendship  which  he 
had  always  manifested  towards  me, 
But  when  I  perceived  that  his  troops 
advanced  towards  my  capital,  I  felt 
the  urgency  there  was  for  collect¬ 
ing  my  army  around  my  person,  to 
present  myself  before  my  august  ally 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the -king  of 
Spain.  I  should  have  removed  all 
his  doubts,  and  have  secured  my 
best  interests.  I  gave  orders  to  my 
troops  to  leave  Portugal  and  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  I  united  them  in  various 
parts  of  my  monarchy,  not  to  aban¬ 
don  my  subjects,  but  honourably  to 
supportthe  glory  of  my  throne.  Be¬ 
sides.  my  extensive  experience  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  emperor  of  the 
French  might  very  well  entertain 
wishes  conformable  to  his  particular 
interest,  and  to  the  policy  of  the 
vast  system  of  the  Continent,  but 
which  might  be  inconsistent  with  the 
interests  of  my  house.  What  was, 
in  such  circumstances,  your  con¬ 
duct  ?  You  introduced  disorder  iutu 
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my  palace,  and  infused  a  spirit  of 
mutiny  into  my  body-guard,  against 
my  person.  Your  father  was  your 
prisoner;  my  prime  minister,  whom 
I  had  appointed  and  adopted  into 
my  family,  covered  with  blood,  was 
driven  from  one  danger  to  another. 
You  dishonoured  my  grey  hairs — 
you  despoiled  me  of  the  crown,  pos¬ 
sessed  with  glory  by  my  ancestors, 
which  they  had  preserved  without  a 
stain.  You  seated  yourself  upon 
my  throne,  and  placed  youself  at 
the  disposal  of  the  people  of  Madrid, 
land  of  foreign  troops,  who  were 
then  entering  the  capital. — The 
conspiracy  of  the  Escurial  had  al¬ 
ready  accomplished  its  purposes. 
The  acts  of  my  administration  were 
brought  into  public  contempt.  Old, 
and  oppressed  by  infirmity,  I  was 
not  able  to  surmount  this  new  mis¬ 
fortune.  I  resorted  to  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  not  as  a  king  at  the 
head  of  my  troops,  surrounded  by 
the  pomp  of  royalty  ;  but  as  an  un¬ 
happy  and  abandoned  prince.  I 
have  found  refuge  and  p.oteetion  in 
ithe  midst  of  his  camp.  I  owe  to 
hhn  my  own  life,  that  of  the  queen, 
and  that  of  the  prime  minister.  I 
have  arrived  at  last  at  Bayonne,  and 
you  have  so  conducted  this  negoci- 
ation,  that  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  mediation  and  protection  of  this 
great  prince. — The  idea  of  resort¬ 
ing  to  popular  agitation  would  tend 
to  the  ruin  of  Spain,  and  expose 
yourself,  my  kingdom,  my  subjects 
and  my  family,  to  the  most  horrible 
catastrophes.  My  heart  has  been 
fully  unfolded  to  the  emperor;  he 
knows  all  the  in  juries  1  have  re- 
eeived,  and  the  violence  that  has 
been  done  to  me  ;  he  has  declared 
to  me,  that  you  shall  never  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  king,  and  that  the 


enemy  of  his  father  can  never  ac¬ 
quire  the  confidence  of  foreign 
states.  He  has,  in  addition  to  this, 
shewn  me  letters  written  with  your 
own  hand,  which  clearly  shew  your 
aversion  to  France. — Things  being 
thus  situated,  my  rights  are  clear, 
and  my  duties  are  much  more  so. 
It  is  incumbent  on  me,  to  prevent 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  my 
subjects,  to  do  nothingut  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  career,  which  shall 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  every  part 
of  Spain,  and  reduce  it  to  the  most 
horrible  misery.  Certainly,  if  faith¬ 
ful  to  your  primary  obligations,  and 
to  the  feelings  of  nature,  you  had 
rejected  those  perfidious  counsels, 
and  placed  yourself  constantly  at 
my  side,  for  the  defence  of  your  fa¬ 
ther,  yon  had  waited  the  regular 
course  of  nature,  which  would  have 
elevated  you  in  a  few  years  to  the 
rank  of  royalty.  I  should  have 
been  able  to  conciliate  the  policy 
and  interests  of  Spain,  with  that  of 
all.  For  six  months,  no  doubt, 
matters  have  been  in  a  critical  situa¬ 
tion  ;  but  notwithstanding  such  dif¬ 
ficulties,  I  should  have  obtained  the 
support  of  my  subjects  ;  I  should 
have  availed  myselt  of  the  weak, 
means  which  yet  remained  to  me,  of 
the  moral  aid  which  I  should  have 
acquired,  meeting  always  my  ally 
with  suitable  dignity,  to  whom  X 
never  gave  cause  of  complaint;  and 
an  arrangement  would  have  been 
made  which  would  have  accommo¬ 
dated  the  interests  of  my  subjects 
to  those  of  my  family.  But  in  tear¬ 
ing  from  my  head  the  crown,  you 
have  not  preserved  it  for  yourself  ; 
3/ou  have  taken  from  it  all  that  is 
august  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind. — Your  behaviour  with  re¬ 
spect  to  me,  your  intercepted  let¬ 
ters, 
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fers,  have  put  a  brazen  barrier  be¬ 
tween  yourself  and  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  it  is  neither  your  own 
Interest  nor  that  of  the  country  that 
you  should  reign  in  it.  Avoid  light¬ 
ing  a  fire  which  will  unavoidably 
cause  your  complete  ruin,  and  the 
degradation  of  Spain. — l  am  king 
by  the  right  given  me  by  my  fore¬ 
fathers  :  my  abdication  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  force  and  violence ;  I  have 
nothing  to  receive  from  you  ;  nor 
can  I  consent  to  the  convocation  of 
the  cortes,  an  additional  absurdity, 
suggested  by  the  inexperienced  per¬ 
sons  who  attend  you. — I  have 
reigned  for  the  happiness  of  my 
subjects,  and  I  do  uot  wish  to  be¬ 
queath  them  civil  war,  mutiny,  po¬ 
pular  juntas,  and  revolution.  Every 
thing  should  be  done  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  Hothing  by  the  people  :  to 
forget  this  maxim,  were  to  become 
the  accomplice  of  all  the  crimes  that 
must  follow  its  neglect.  I  have  sa¬ 
crificed  the  whole  of  my  life  to  my 
people  ;  and  in  the  advanced  age  to 
which  I  have  arrived,  I  shall  do  no¬ 
thing  in  opposition  to  their  religion, 
their  tranquillity  and  their  happi¬ 
ness.  1  have  reigned  for  them  ;  I 
will  constantly  occupy  myself  for 
their  sakes ;  1  will  forget  all  my  sa¬ 
crifices  ;  and  when  at  last  I  shall 
be  convinced  that  the  religion  of 
Spain,  the  integrity  of  her  provinces, 
her  independence,  and  her  privile¬ 
ges  are  preserved,  I  shalhdescend  to 
the  tomb,  forgiving  those  who  have 
embittered  the  last  years  of  my 
life. — Dated  from  the  imperial  pa¬ 
lace  of  Bayonne,  called  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Palace,  May  2,  1808. 


Letter  ‘written  by  King  Ferdinand 
VII.  to  his  august  Fat  her ,  in  an - 
Pwar  to  (he  preceding. 


MY  honoured  father  and  lord; 

I  received  the  letter  that  your 
majesty  condescended  to  write  toi 
me,  dated  yesterday,  and  1  will  en-,. 
deavour  to  answer  all  the  particu- . 
lars  with  that  moderation  and  re¬ 
spect  which  is  due  to  your  majesty. 
—  Your  majesty  speaks,  in  the  first! 
place,  with  respect  to  the  alteration 
in  your  political  conduct  towards 
France,  after  the  peace  of  Basle  ; 
and.  in  truth,  I  believe  there  is  no 
individual  in  Spain  who  has  com¬ 
plained  of  it ;  rather  all  were  una¬ 
nimous  in  praising  your  majesty  for 
your  confidence  in,  and  fidelity  to 
the  principles  you  had  adopted. 
Mine,  in  particular,  were  entirely 
similar  to  your  own;  and  1  have 
given  irrefragable  proofs  of  it  from 
the  moment  when  your  majesty 
abdicated  the  throne  in  my  favour. 
— Had  the  affair  of  the  Kscurial,  I 
which  your  majesty  states,  origina¬ 
ted  inthehaired  with  which  my  wife 
inspired  me  against  France,  your 
ministers,  my  beloved  mother,  and 
your  royal  self,  been  examined  with 
all  the  legal  forms,  it  «ould  have 
evidently  proved  the  contrary. 
Notwithstanding  I  had  not  the  least 
influence,  and  no  liberty  beyond 
the  shew  of  it, — guarded,  as  1  was, 
by  domestics  whom  you  put  round 
me;  yet  the  eleven  counsellors 
chosen  by  your  majesty  were  una¬ 
nimously  of  opinion,  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  the  accusation,  and 
that  the  supposed  criminals  were 
innocent. — Your  majesty  talks  of 
the  distrust  created  by  the  entrance 
of  so  many  foreign  troops  into 
Spain  ;  and  that  if  your  majesty 
recalled  from  Portugal  your  troops, 
and  united  those  that  were  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  at  Aranjuez,  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  it  was  not  tc  abandon 

your 
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your  subjects,  but  to  support  the 
glory  of  tile  throne.  Will  your 
majesty  permit  me  to  call  to  your 
mind,  that  the  troops  of  a  friendly  and 
allied  power  ought  not  to  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  alarm  :  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  ought  to  inspire  confi¬ 
dence?  Order*  had  been  issued  for 
the  departure  of  your  majesty  and 
the  royal  family  for  Seville,  and  the 
troops  were  intended  for  clearing 
the  way.  It  was  the  universal  per¬ 
suasion  that  all  these  measures  were 
taken  with  a  view  to  the  embark¬ 
ation  of  the  royal  family  for  Ame¬ 
rica.  Your  majesty  published  a 
manifestoc  for  quieting  the  public 
mind  on  this  subject:  but  every 
preparatien  was  made,  and  it  was 

(evident  that  the  royal  family  would 
soon  be  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Anda¬ 
lusia.  Let  the  question  be  put  to 
the  emperor  of  the  French  ;  he  will, 
no  doubt,  repeat  what  he  wrote  to 
me  from  Victoria  ;  that  the  object 
he  had  in  view  was,  to  induce  your 
majesty  to  make  some  reforms  in 
the  state,  and  to  remove  from  his 
presence  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
the  author  of  all  the  grievances. 

I  The  universal  enthusiasm  excited 
by  h  is  imprisonment  among  all  your 
subjects,  proves  the  truth  of  the 
emperor's  assertion.  Your  majesty 
knows  better  than  any  other  per- 

Json,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  whole 
commotion  at  Aranjuez,  there  was 
a  not  a  single  word  so  much  as  whi3- 
1  pered  against  your  majesty,  or  any 
of  the  royal  family  :  that,  on  the 
contrary,  your  majesty  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  the 
liveliest  joy,  and  protestation  of  the 
'  liveliest  fidelity  to  your  august  per¬ 
son  :  a  circumstance  which  natu- 
I  rally  excited  wonder  in  all  the  world, 
i  and  ia  none  more  than  myself,  whea 


your  majesty  abdicated  your  crown 
in  my  favour.  For  your  abdica¬ 
tion  had  neither  been  expected  nor 
solicited.  it  was  your  majesty 
yourself  who  communicated  your 
abdication  to  ail  your  ministers,  en¬ 
joining  them  at  the  same  time,  to 
acknowledge  me  as  their  lord,  and 
natural  sovereign.  Your  majesty 
communicated  ityerbally  to  the  cor/?* 
diplomatique ,  declaring  that  your 
determination  was  spontaneous,  and 
that  it  had  been  long  fixed:  you 
yourself  made  it  known  to  your  be¬ 
loved  brother,  the  infant  don  An¬ 
tonio  ;  observing  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  signing  of  that  deed  of  ab¬ 
dication  was  the  most  pleasing  act  of 
your  life.  In  fine,  your  majesty, 
three  days  afterwards,  said  to  me, 
that  1  ought  not  to  give  the  smallest 
credit  to  any  assertion  tending 
to  persuade  me  that  your  abdica¬ 
tion  was  not  spontaneous. 

My  supposed  hatred  of  France 
has  never  yet,  in  any  way,  been 
evinced  by  my  conduct ;  my  ac¬ 
tions,  of  which  I  shall  now  give  a 
very  brief  account,  prove  quite  the 
contrary. 

Your  majesty  had  no  sooner  ab¬ 
dicated  the  throne  in  my  favour, 
than  I  wrote  from  Aranjuez,  seve¬ 
ral  letters  to  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  which  are  so  many  proofs- 
that  my  principles  on  the  subject 
of  the  relations  of  friendship  and 
close  alliance  which  happily  subsist 
between  the  two  states,  are  the  same 
that  I  was  inspired  with  by  your 
majesty,  and  which  vour  majesty 
has  invariably  followed.  My  going 
to  Madrid  proves  the  unbouuded 
confidence  I  placed  in  his  imperial 
and  royal  majesty  ;  for  priuce  Mu¬ 
rat,  w  ith  a  great  part  of  his  army 
baring  entered  Madrid  the  day  be¬ 
fore. 
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fore,  and  there  placed  a  French  gar¬ 
rison,  this  was  in  a  manner  putting 
myself  into  his  hands.  During  the 
two  days  I  resided  in  my  capital,  I 
was  informed  of  the  particular  cor¬ 
respondence  which  your  majesty  kept 
up  with  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
and  learnt  that  you  had  demanded 
for  me  as  a  consort  a  princess  of  the 
imperial  family  ;  in  order  thereby 
to  strengthen  and  secure  the  inti¬ 
mate  alliance  and  union  that  ought 
to  subsist  between  the  two  states. 
In  unreserved  and  perfect  confor¬ 
mity  with  your  majesty’s  principles 
and  wishes,  I  wrote  to  the  empe¬ 
ror,  demanding  that  princess  in 
marriage. 

I  sent  adepu tatian  to  Bayonne, 
to  pay  compliments  in  my  name  to 
his  imperial  and  royal  majesty : 
and  in  a  short  time  thereafter,  I 
engaged  my  dear  brother,  the  in¬ 
fant  don  Carlos,  to  proceed,  in 
order  to  present  his  respects  to  the 
emperor  on  his  arrival  at  the  fron¬ 
tier.  Nor  w  as  this  all  ;  I  left  Ma¬ 
drid  on  the. assurances  of  the  im¬ 
perial  ambassador,  the  grand  duke 
of  Berg,  and  general  Savary,  who 
had  just  come  from  Paris,  and  who 
solicited  an  audience  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  declaring  to  me,  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor,  that  his  imperial 
majesty  had  nothing  to  desire  of 
me,  other  than  to  know,  whether 
I  was  to  'adopt  the  same  system  with 
regard  to  France,  that  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  your  majesty.  That  in 
this  case  he  would  recognise  me  as 
king  of  Spain,  and  that  every  thing 
else  should  be  forgotten.  Full  of 
confidence  in  these  promises,  and 
persuaded  that  1  should  meet  his 
imperial  majesty  on  the  way,  I  arT 
rived  in  this  city ;  and  on  the  very 
day  of  my  arrival,  propositions 
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were  made  to  some  individuals  of 
my  suite,  wholly  different  from 
those  that  had  been  so  recently 
communicated  to  me,  and  which 
neither  my  honour,  nor  conscience, 
nor  duty,  permitted  me  to  accept 
from  the  moment  the  cortes  swore 
allegiance  to  me  as  their  lord  and 
their  sovereign  ;  and  which,  be¬ 
sides,  were  inconsistent  with  the 
oath  I  took  when  I  accepted  the 
crown  which  your  majesty  abdica¬ 
ted  in  my  favour.  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  any  letters  of  mine  could 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 
that  could  evince  my  hatred  against 
France,  when  I  have  given  so  mauy 
proofs  of  my  friendship  for  her, 
and  that  I  have  never  written  any 
thing  that  could  indicate  such  a  dis¬ 
position. 

I  have  been  lately  shewn  a  copy 
of  a  protest  addressed  by  your  ma¬ 
jesty  to  the  emperor,  intended  to 
-establish  the  nullity  of  your  abdi¬ 
cation.  And  yet,  since  your  arri¬ 
val  in  this  city,  when  I  questioned 
your' majesty  on  this  subject,  you 
told  me  positively  that  your  abdi¬ 
cation  was  indeed  voluntary,  though 
you  had  hot  a  mind  to  persist  in  it. 
It  was  impossible  to  know  your 
majesty's  intention  to  resume  the 
reihs  of  government*;  you  expressly 
told  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  you 
would  neither  reign,  nor  return  to 
Spain.  In  the  letter  which  I  have 
the'honour  to  transmit  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  in  support  of  this,  I  signified 
my  readinCss  to  resign  the  crown  to 
your  majesty  on  the  assembling  of 
the  cortes  ;  and  if  they  should  not 
be  assembled  on  the  meeting  of  the 
deputies  and  council  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  not  that  I  deemed  this  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  validity  of  the  renuncia¬ 
tion,  but  because  I  thought  it  of 

utility, 
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utility,  for  the  prevention  of  those 
dangerous  innovations  which  often 
breed  divisions  and  complaints,  and 
in  order  that  every  thing  might  be 
done  in  a  manner  suitable  to  your 
majesty’s  dignity,  my  own  honour, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 

if  your  majesty  does  not  think 
it  eligible  to  reign  in  person,  I  will 
conduct  the  government,  either  in 
your  majesty’s  irame,  or  in  my  own  ; 
for  your  majesty  cannot  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  any  other  person  than 
myself,  who  possess,  in  my  favour, 
the  decision  of  the  laws,  and  the 
voice  of  the  people.  Farther  still, 
no  one  has  so  great  an  interest  as 
myself  in  the  prosperity  of  Spain. 

I  again  declare  to  your  majesty, 
that  in  the  present  circumstances, 
and  on  these  conditions,  I  am  ready 
to  accompany  your  majesty  to 
Spain,  and  there  to  make  my  abdi¬ 
cation  in  the  form  I  have  just 
pointed  out.  With  regard  to  what 
your  majesty  has  said  about  not 
returning  to  Spain,  I  conjure  you, 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  sacred  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  that  in  case  you  should  not 
chuse  to  re  ascend  the  throne,  you 
will,  nevertheless,  not  abandon  a 
country  in  which  you  have  for  so 
many  years  resided,  in  which  you 
may  clnise  whatever  situation  may 
be  thought  most  suitable  to  your 
impaired  health,  and  where  you 
will  find  greater  tranquillity  of 
mind,  and  more  enjoyment  than  in 
any  other. 

In  fine,  I  implore  your  majesty, 
with  the  most  tender  alfection,  to 
consider  seriously  the  situation  in 
which  you  now  stand,  and  to  reflect, 
that  the  question  now  to  be  decided 
is  nothing  less  than  whether  our  dy¬ 
nasty  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
!  throne  of  Spain,  and  that  of  the 


imperial  family  of  France  substituted 
in  its  stead.  Such  a  step  your  ma. 
jesty  cannot  take  without  the  for¬ 
mal  consent  of  all  the  individuals 
who  either  have,  or  may  have, 
rights  of  succession  to  the  crown  ; 
still  less  without  the  consent  equally 
formal  of  the  Spanish  nation  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  cortez,  in  a  place 
where  the  public  voice  may  be  free¬ 
ly  raised,  and  distinctly  heard.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  as  we  are  now  in  a 
strange  land,  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  persuade  any  one,  that  our 
conduct  was  free  from  constraint. 
This  consideration  would  alone  suf¬ 
fice  to  annul  every  deed  of  ours, 
and  to  produce  the  most  fatal  con¬ 
sequences. 

Before  concluding  this  letter, 
your  majesty  will  permit  me  to  say, 
that  the  counsellors  you  call  perfidi¬ 
ous,  never  induced  or  influenced  me 
to  abate  of  that  love,  respect,  and 
fidelity,  which  I  have  always  shewn 
for  your  majesty’s  person,  whom  I 
pray  God  to  bless,  and  to  preserve 
to  the  most  advanced  age.  I  throw 
myself  at  your  majesty’s  feet,  and 
am  your  majesty’s  devoted  son, 

Ferdinand. 

Bayonne ,  May  4,  1808. 


Letter  from  the  King  Ferdinand ,  t if 
his  Father  Charles. 

Venerable  Father  and  Lord, 

N  the  first  of  this  month  I  depo¬ 
sited  in  your  majesty’s  royal 
hands  my  renunciation  of  the  crown 
in  your  majesty's  favour.  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  myself  obliged  to  modify  it- 
in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  accord;* 
with  the  respect  I  owe  to  your  ma* 
jesty,  the  tranquillity  of  my  states, 
and  the  conservation  of  my  own. 
honour  and  reputation.  I  have* 
contemplated  with  great  astonish¬ 
ment 
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men t  the  indignation  excited  in 
your  majesty’s  breast  by  modifica¬ 
tions  which  were  dictated  by  pru¬ 
dence,  and  suggested  by  the  afifec- 
tion  which  I  owe  to  my  subjects. 
Without  any  other  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint,  your  majesty  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  insult  me  in  the  presence  of 
iny  venerable  mother  and  of  the 
emperor,  by  appellations  the  most 
humiliating;  and,  not  content  with 
this,  you  require  my  renunciation 
“without  any  conditions  or  restric¬ 
tions,  under  pain  that  I  and  those 
who  composed  my  council,  should 
be  treated  as  conspirators.  In  such 
a  situation  of  things,  I  make  the 
renunciation  your  majesty  com¬ 
mands,  that  you  may  return  to  the 
government  of  Spain  in  the  same 
state  in  which  you  was  on  the  19th 
of  March,  when  you  made  that 
spontaneous  abdication  of  thecrown 
in  my  favour.  May  God  preserve 
your  majesty’s  valuable  life  for 
many  years  :  which  is  the  prayer 
of  your  dutiful  son,  prostrate  at 
your  royal  feet. 

Bayonne ,  6th  May ,  1808. 


Note  in  the  Hand -writing  of  the 
Queen  Louisa ,  transmitted  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg  by  the  Queen 
Maria  Louisa .  [Extracted  from 
the  Moniieur  of  the  3ls^  of  Jan. 
1810.] 

EITHER  the  king  nor  myself 
would  be  troublesome  to  the 
grand  duke  w  ho  has  so  much  to  do  ; 
but  we  have  no  other  friend,  no 
other  support  than  him  and  the  em¬ 
peror  ;  in  w  hom  all  four  of  us,  the 
king,  our  intimate  friend,  who  is 
also  a  friend  of  the  grand  duke,  the 
poor  prince  of  the  peace,  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Louisa,  and  myself,  place  our 
hopes.  The  letter  I  received  from 


Louisa  last  evening,  containing  an 
account  of  what  the  grand  duke 
had  said  to  her,  has  penetrated  and 
filled  us  all  with  the  liveliest  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  consolation,  and 
hopes  of  every  thing  from  these  two 
sacred  and  incomparable  persons, 
the  grand  duke  and  the  emperor. 
But  we  would  not  that  the  dnka 
should  remain  ignorantof  any  thing 
we  know ;  although  no  one  says 
any  thing  to  us,  and  although  no 
answer  be  given  to  our  demands  of 
necessaries.  But  nothing  of  this 
kind  gives  us  any  concern.  The 
only  thing  in  which  we  are  inter¬ 
ested,  is  the  welfare  of  our  sole  and 
innocent  friend,  the  prince  of  the 
peace,  who,  in  his  person,  amidst 
the  most  barbarous  treatment,  even 
before  this  conspiracy  took  place, 
always  called,  with  the  greatest 
emotion,  the  grand  duke,  his  friend. 

If  I  were  so  happy  as  to  have  him 
here,  and  the  grand  duke  were 
near,  we  should  have  nothing  to 
lear.  lie  wished  for  the  grand 
duke’s  arrival,  pleasing  himself  with 
the  hope,  that  his  highness  would 
accept  his  house  to  lodge  in.  fie 
had  some  trinkets  to  present  to  him. 

In  short,  he  thought  of  nothing  else 
than  of  that  happy  moment  when 
he  should  appear  in  the  presence  of 
the  grand  duke  and  the  emperor. 
We  are  under  perpetual  apprehen¬ 
sions  lest  they  should  kill  or  poison 
him  ;  if  they  should  suspect  a  de¬ 
sign  to  save  him.  Is  it  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  take  some  measures  for  pre¬ 
venting  this  ?  The  grand  duke  * 
might  march  his  troops  without  say-  & 
ing  for  what  purpose,  enter  the  * 
place  where  the  poor  prince  of  the 
peace  is  confined,  and  without  lea¬ 
ving  a  moment’s  time  for  any  one 
to  fire  a  pistol,  or  do  any  thing  else 
to  him,  remove  his  guards  (who 

would 
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■would  think  it  glorious,  and  have 
a  pleasure  iu  taking  his  life)  and 
substitute  his  own  troops,  who 
should  be  under  his  own  immediate 
orders,  in  their  place.  For,  if  he 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  those  base  traitors,  and  under  the 
orders  of  my  son,  the  grand  duke 
may  be  assured  that  he  will  be 
killed.  Yes,  so  long  as  he  is  in  those 
sanguinary  hands,  the  head  body¬ 
guards  of  my  son,  we  cannot  but 
tremble  for  his  life.  For  though 
both  the  grand  duke  and  the  em¬ 
peror  are  desirous  to  save  him,  they 
will  not  give  them  time.  For  hea¬ 
ven’s  sake,  we  implore  of  the  grand 
duke  to  take  measures  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  what  we  request  ; 
for  if  any  time  be  lost,  his  life  is  in 
danger.  He  would  be  safer  in  the 
paws  of  blood-thirsty  lions  and  ty- 
gers.  My  son  was  yesterday  after 
dinner  closeted  with  Infantado  Es- 
cocquitz,  that  wicked  priest,  and 
St.  Charles,  the  most  malignant  of 
the  whole.  They  remained  shut 
up  together  from  half  an  hour  after 
one  to  half  an  hour  after  three 
o’clock.  The  gentleman  who  goes 
with  my  son  Charles,  is  a  cousin  of 
St.  Charles’s  ;  he  is  a  man  of  parts, 
and  not  ill  informed  :  but  he  is  a 
vile  American  ;  and  like  the  same 
St.  Charles  extremely  hostile  to  us : 
though  they  all  profess  friendship  for 
the  king  my  husband,  and  claim  the 
patronage  of  the  prince  of  the  peace, 
to  whom  they  say  they  are  related. 
AH  the  others  that  go  (to  Bayonne) 
with  my  sou  Charles,  are  of  the 
same  faction,  extremely  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  all  possible  mischief,  and  to 
set  forth  the  most  horrible  false¬ 
hoods  in  the  light  of  truth.  I  en¬ 
treat  the  grand  duke  to  pardon  my 
wretched  composition ;  for  I  am 
very  apt  to  forget  some  French 
Vol.  L. 


words  and  idioms,  having  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  speak  nothing  but 
Spanish  for  42  years.  I  came  here 
to  be  married  when  I  was  only 
thirteen  years  and  a  half  old ;  and 
although  I  speak  French,  it  is  not 
with  fluency.  But  the  grand  duke 
will  comprehend  my  meaning,  and 
know  how  to  correct  the  defects  of 
my  style.  [The  date  of  this  letter 
is  uot  marked,  but  it  must  have  been 
the  close  of  April,  1808.] 

There  are  five  other  notes  sent  to 
the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  written  in 
the  hand  of  queen  Louisa,  in  which, 
the  queen  of  Spain  expresses  the 
same  anxious  concern  for  the  prince 
of  the  peace,  and  speaks  with  as 
much  freedom  of  the  prince  of  As¬ 
turias.  There  are  two  letters  on 
the  same  subject,  the  deplorable 
situation  of  the  prince  of  the  peace, 
addressed  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Berg  by  Charles  IV.,  and  the  queen 
of  Etruria.  u  He  (the  prince  of  the 
peace)  is,  says  the  queen,  covered 
with  wounds  and  contusions  ;  lan¬ 
guishes  in  prison,  and  incessantly 
invokes  the  awful  moment  of  death. 
The  only  one  he  calls  to  his  recol¬ 
lection  is  the  grand  duke  of  Berg. 
In  him  alone,  he  says,  he  has  any 
hope  of  safety.” 


Extracts  from  the  Official  Papers  re¬ 
specting  Russia.  Presented  by  his 
Majesty's  command  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament ,  Feb.  1,  1 808. 

Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Mr.  Se¬ 
cretary  Canning  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Gramille  Leveson  Goicer ; 
dated  Sept.  27,  1807. 

Foreign  Office ,  Sept.  27,  1807. 
QIR  Robert  Wilson  arrived  here 
^  on  Saturday  live  19th,  with  your 
excellency’s  dispatches  of  t'life  2d 
Q  instant, 
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instant,  which  I  have  laid  before 
the  king. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
motives  or  the  causes  of  the  change 
which  your  excellency  represents  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  tone  of  the 
Russian  councils,  or  whatever  may 
be  the  probability  of  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  system  now  apparently 
adopted  ;  his  majesty  hails  with  the 
most  sincere  satisfaction  the  return 
of  those  sentiments  of  friendship 
•nd  confidence  on  the  part  of  his 
august  ally,  from  which  his  majes¬ 
ty  on  his  part  has  never  deviated, 
and  the  cultivation  of  which  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  for  their  com¬ 
mon  interests. 

Your  excellency  will  lose  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  expressing  these  senti¬ 
ments  to  his  imperial  majesty  and 
his  minister. 

The  forbearance  and  moderation 
which  your  excellency  has  been  all 
along  instructed  to  employ  in  all 
your  remonstrances  with  respect  to 
transactions  in  which  the  personal 
character  of  his  imperial  majesty 
was  so  immediately  concerned,  and 
the  reliance  which  you  have  not 
failed  to  express  on  the  returning 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  long  -  experienced  friend¬ 
ship  and  fidelity,  accord  perfect¬ 
ly  with  tiie  language  which  you 
are  now  instructed  to  use,  and  make 
the  whole  of  his  majesty’s  conduct 
towards  his  imperial  majesty  uni¬ 
form  and  consistent.  And  your  ex¬ 
cellency  cannot  too  constantly  im¬ 
press  upon  the  Russian  minister 
the  topic  which  you  have  so  judi¬ 
ciously  employed  in  your  late  con¬ 
ferences,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  retrospect  and  recrimi¬ 
nation  are  worre  than  useless  ;  and 
that  the  establishment  of  future 
good  understanding,  and  the  concert 


of  measures  to  be  taken  with  a  view 
to  future  exertion,  are  alone  the 
proper  subjects  of  discussion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments. 

The  points  upon  which  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  acceptance  of  the  media¬ 
tion  turns,  are — 

1st,  The  frank  communication  of 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
secret  as  w  ell  as  avowed. 

2dly,  A  distinct  explanation  of 
the  basis  upon  which  France  pro¬ 
poses  to  treat,  and  which  appeared 
to  his  imperial  majesty  at  Tilsit  so 
just  and  honourable. 

These  are  the  conditions  directly 
stipulated  in  my  note  to  M.  Alo- 
peus,  and  without  which,  accept¬ 
ance  of  any  mediation  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty  could  be  nothing  else  than  a 
complete  surrender  of  his  honour 
and  his  interest  into  the  hands  of 
the  mediator,  if  not  of  the  enemy. 

But  to  these  are  reasonably  to  be 
added,  if  not  as  conditions  w  ithout 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
consent  to  treat  under  the  auspices 
of  Russia,  at  least  as  those  which 
his  majesty  has  a  right  to  require 
from  a  friendly  power,  before  he 
commits  himself  to  its  guidance  in  a 
question  affecting  the  immediate 
safety  and  the  future  welfare  of  his 
dominions  : 

Jst,  A  disclosure  of  the  general 
views  of  policy  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  ;  and  of  any  engagements 
into  which  he  may  have  entered 
with  respect  to  the  different  powers 
in  whose  fortunes  his  majesty  takes 
an  interest ;  and 

2d!y,  Some  plain  and  decisive 
proof  of  the  good  understanding 
subsisting  between  his  majesty  and 
his  august  ally  ;  such  as  shall  satisfy, 
not  his  majesty  only,  but  Europe 
and  the  world,  of  the  impartiality 
with  which  his  imperial  majesty  has 

undertaken, 
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undertaken,  and  proposes  to  ad¬ 
minister,  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
mediator. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  the 
two  points  which  I  have  stated  as 
absolutely  indispensable,  general 
Budberg  appears  as  yet  to  have  gone 
no  farther  than  to  give  a  verbal  as¬ 
surance  that  there  is  not  any  article, 
among  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  stipulating  for  the 
shutting  of  the  Russian  ports  against 
Great-Britain. 

But  it  will  immediately  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  your  excellency,  that  a 
distinction  might  probably  be  taken 
in  M.  de  Budbcrg’s  mind  between 
astipulation  for  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  execution  of  a  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  agreement  to  resort 
to  it  eventually,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  might  not  yet  have 
occurred  ;  and  that,  supposing  the 
former  only  to  be  the  sense  of  M. 
de  Budberg’s  assurance,  that  assu¬ 
rance  might  be  literally  true, Without 
in  fact  conveying  any  thing  essen¬ 
tially  satisfactory. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  circumstance,  is,  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  minister  should  De  called  upon 
by  your  excellency  in  an  official 
note,  not  for  a  simple  disavowal 
only  of  any  single  article,  but  for 
the  communication  of  the  secret 
articles  themselves  ;  or  at  least  of 
any  agreement,  actual  or  eventual, 
in  which  the  interests  of  this  coun¬ 
try  or  its  allies  are  in  any  degree 
concerned. 

In  the  same  formal  manner,  a 
communication  should  be  required 
of  the  basis  of  peace  proposed  by 
Frame;  upon  which  the  Russian 
minister  does  not  appear  to  have 
offered  any  explanation. 

The  other  two  points  are  not  so 


strictly  connected  with  the  question 
of  mediation.  But  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  perfectly  reasonable  that  his 
majesty  should  require  some  osten¬ 
sible  proof  of  the  good-will  of  his 
august  ally,  to  counteract  the  ge¬ 
neral  impression  which  must  have 
been  created  by  late  events,  of  a 
difference  and  disunion  between 
them  ;  before  his  majesty  can  with 
a  good  grace  accept  those  offices  at 
the  emperor  of  Russia’s  hands,  of 
which  impartiality  should  be  the 
essential  character.  No  proof  could 
be  selected,  at  once  so  easy  for  his 
imperial  majesty  to  give,  so  grateful 
to  his  majesty  to  receive,  so  natural 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  so  lit¬ 
tle  liable  to  exception  on  the  part 
of  France,  as.  the  renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining 
point,  which  your  excellency  is  in¬ 
structed  to  urge, — a  communica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  go¬ 
vernment  of  its  general-  views  and 
policy  for  the  future, — you  will  ob¬ 
serve,  that  his  imperial  majesty  him¬ 
self  annexed  to  his  conditional  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  mediation  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  a  similar  de¬ 
mand  of  the  communication  of  the 
general  views  of  the  court  ol  V  ienna 
respecting  the  future  state  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

In  the  treaty  of  Barenstein,  con¬ 
cluded  between  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
offered  by  them  to  the  acceptance 
of  other  powers  aS  the  basis  of  a 
co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  general  pacific  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  distinct  and  detailed  expo¬ 
sition  was  entered  into  with  respect 
not  only  to  the  powers  intended  to 
be  comprehended  as  parties  to  the 
treaty,  but  to  all  the  othqr  powers 
Q  ci 
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of  Europe,  in  whose  fate  any  one  of 
the  principal  powers  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  interested. 

These  examples  of  what  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  has  done,  and  what 
he  has  required,  would  sufficiently 
authorise  his  majesty’s  solicitude  to 
obtain  a  similar  explanation  on  the 
present  occasion. 

But  there  are  other  grounds  for 
it  in  the  verystate  and  circumstances 
of  Europe,  as  arising  out  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  the  stipula¬ 
tions  annexed  to  it  ;  some  of  which 
stipulations  are  already  carrying 
into  execution  in  a  way  to  excite 
his  majesty’s  apprehensions,  if  not 
for  his  own  interests,  for  those  of 
his  allies. 

Is  it  impossible  that  his  majesty 
should  not  think  it  essential  to  be 
informed  whether  the  public  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  recog¬ 
nises  the  French  king  of  Naples 
only  as  king  of  Naples,  is,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  contradicted  by  a  secret  arti¬ 
cle,  which  adds  to  this  title  that  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  ? 

The  movements  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  the  surrender  of  Corfu, 
naturally  give  rise  to  a  variety  of 
apprehensions,  which  it  would  be 
for  the  interest  of  both  countries  to 
quiet,  or  at  least  to  reduce  within 
the  bounds  of  truth. 

Has  not  his  majesty  the  right  to 
require  some  explanation  of  the  in. 
*  tentions  of  Russia  with  respect  to 
Turkey;  a  power  with  whom  his 
majesty  finds  himself  at  war,  and 
left  alone  in  the  war,  for  no  other 
than  Russian  interests,  and  from  a 
quarrel  espoused  by  his  majesty  for 
the  sake  of  his  ally  ? 

These  topics  your  excellency  will 
urge  in  your  conferences  with  M. 
de  Budberg,  with  all  the  earnestness 
which  their  importance  requires, 


but  at  the  same  time  carefully  avoid¬ 
ing  a  strain  of  reproach  ;  and  even 
when  you  are  obliged  to  confess 
the  suspicion  of  engagements  ha¬ 
ving  been  entered  into,  such  as  his 
majesty  cannot  but  disapprove,  con¬ 
ducting  your  enquiry  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  shall  lead  M.  de  Budberg  to 
believe  that  his  majesty  is  anxious 
rather  to  find  the  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  or  remedying  the  evil,  than  to 
discover  the  grounds  of  complaint 
against  Russia. 

Upon  the  whole,  your  excellency 
will  collect  from  these  instructions, 
that  his  majesty  is  as  much  desirous 
as  ever  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
and  alliance  of  the  emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  that  he  conceives  the  only 
chance  of  safety  for  what  remains 
of  Europe  to  depend  upon  the  re¬ 
newal  of  a  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  them ;  that  bis  majesty  has 
never,  even  under  appearances  the 
most  unfavourable,  altogether  de¬ 
spaired  of  such  a  recurrence,  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor,  to  the  counsels 
which  are  best  calculated  for  his 
own  glory,  and  for  the  security  of 
his  own  dominions,  as  it  is  now 
hoped  has  taken  place ;  and  that 
his  majesty,  upon  such  a  change,  is 
eager  to  forget  all  that  has  passed 
of  a  nature  contradictory  to  those 
counsels,  or  inconsistent  with  them. 

Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Granville  Lcvesorz 
Gower  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning ; 
dated  St.  Pdersburgh ,  8 th  Nov. 
1807. — Received  Dec.  2 d. 

I  had  the  honour  of  apprising  you 
by  the  last  messenger,  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  I  had  experienced  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  conference  with  count  Ro- 
manzovv.  I  yesterday  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  him,  of  which  the  inclosed  is 

a  copy, 
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a  copy,  and  I  this  morning  received 
the  inclosed  note.  The  contents  of 
this  paper  are  so  extremely  im¬ 
portant,  that  I  will  not  detain  sir 
Robert  Wilson,  by  making  any  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  unfounded  as¬ 
sertions  and  misrepresentations  with 
which  it  abounds. 

This  violent  measure  has  been 
produced  by  a  peremptory  demand 
(  brought  by  the  last  messenger  from 
Paris)  of  the  immediate  execution 
of  all  the  secret  articles  of  Tilsit: 
and  the  French  mission  have  boast¬ 
ed,  that,  after  some  difficulties,  they 
have  gained  a  complete  triumph, 
and  have  carried  not  only  this  act 
of  hostility  against  England,  but 
also  every  other  point  essential  to 
the  success  of  Buonaparte’s  views. 

I  intend  asking  for  passports  to¬ 
morrow,  and  shall  set  out  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

P.  S.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the 
printed  declaration,  which  has  been 
sent  by  the  Russian  government  to 
all  the  foreign  ministers  residing  at 
this  court. 

First  Inclosure. 

The  ambassador  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  has  repeatedly  signified  for 
more  than  a  week  his  desire  to  con¬ 
verse  with  his  excellency  the  count 
Romanzow :  his  solicitations  have 
been  hitherto  fruitless,  but  the  am¬ 
bassador  deems  it  his  duty  to  renew 
once  more  his  application,  previous 
to  announcing  to  his  court  the  ap¬ 
parent  determination  of  his  excel¬ 
lency  to  avoid  the  customary  com¬ 
munication. 

2 6th  Oct.  (7  th  Nov.)  1807. 

Second  Inclosure. 

The  emperor,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  war  which  he  has  just  ter¬ 
minated,  had  to  complain  of  the 


conduct  of  England  towards  him? 
suppressed  his  just  resentment  in 
the  consoling  hope,  that  the  peace 
he  had  so  lately  concluded  would 
lead  to  a  general  peace. 

He  had  constituted  himself  me¬ 
diator,  he  had  subsequently  offered 
his  mediation  in  acquainting  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty  that  his  desire  was 
to  obtain  for  him  an  honourable 
peace — England  rejected  his  offices. 

It  seemed  as  if  her  views  were 
not  to  suffer  the  flames  of  war  to  be 
extinguished,  but  to  kindle  them 
anew  in  the  North  by  an  event 
sudden  and  novel. 

The  fleets  and  armies  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty  came  to  perpetrate 
against  Denmark  an  act  of  which 
history  furnishes  no  example.  The 
emperor,  who,  to  the  knowledge  of 
England,  was  a  guarantee  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Baltic,  which  is 
a  close  sea  ;  the  emperor,  who  had 
been  forewarned  of  nothing,  did 
not  conceal  his  resentment ;  and,  in 
a  second  note  delivered  to  lord 
Gower,  informed  England,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  remain  a  quiet 
spectator  of  what  had  befallen  a 
king,  his  relation,  and  his  friend. 

The  emperor  confesses  he  did  not 
foresee,  that,  after  this  declaration, 
England  would  make  him  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  undertaking  to  convince 
Denmark,  that  it  was  her  interest 
to  submit  to  what  had  recently  be¬ 
fallen  her,  and  to  render  Russia 
guarantee,  thatGreat  Britain  should 
possess  in  perfect  security  that 
which  she  had  so  lately  wrested 
from  Denmark. 

The  prince  royal  of  Denmark 
had  not  ratified  the  convention  of 
Copenhagen.  As  to  the  second 
proposals  which  were  made  to  him, 
he  has  again  represented  to  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  how  greatly  he  was 
Q3  irritated 
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irritated  by  this  new  procedure  of 
the  British  ministry  towards  him. 

The  emperor,  penetrated  with 
the  confidence  which  the  prince 
royal  reposed  in  his  friendship,  ha¬ 
ving  inclosed  his  own  wrongs  against 
England,  having  maturely  examined 
his  engagements  with  the  powers 
of  the  North,  engagements  entered 
into  by  the  empress  Catharine  and 
his  majesty  the  late  emperor,  both 
of  glorious  memory,  has  resolved  to 
fulfil  them. 

His  majesty  has  therefore  order¬ 
ed  the  undersigned  to  declare  to  his 
excellency,  lord  G.  L.  Gower,  his 
Britannic  majesty’s  ambassador, 
that  his  imperial  majesty  breaks  off 
all  communication  with  England. 
His  imperial  majesty  recalls  the 
whole  of  his  mission  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  not  allow  that  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  to  remain  at  his 
court.  There  shall  henceforward 
be  no  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  emperor  declares  that  he 
annuls  for  ever  every  act  heretofore 
concluded  between  Great-Britain 
and  Russia,  and  especially  the  con¬ 
vention  of  5th  (17th)  June  1801. 
He  proclaims  anew  the  principles 
of  the  armed  neutrality,  that  mo¬ 
nument  of  the  wisdom  of  the  em¬ 
press  Catharine,  and  pre-engages 
never  to  depart  from  (hat  system. 

He  demands  from  England  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  for  his  subjects  on 
all  his  just  claims  for  ships  and  mer¬ 
chandise  seized  or  detained  against 
the  express  tenor  of  the  treaties 
concluded  during  his  own  reign. 

The  emperor  declares  that  no  ar¬ 
rangements  shall  take  place  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  England,  until 
the  latter  shall  have  given  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  Denmark. 

The  emperor  expects,  that  his 

3 


Britannic  majesty,  instead  of  per¬ 
mitting  his  ministers,  as  has  lately 
been  the  case,  to  scatter  anew  the 
seeds  of  war,  listening  only  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  feelings,  would 
lend  his  assistance  to  the  conclusion 

i 

of  a  peace  with  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  French,  w  hich  would 
extend  the  incalculable,  blessings  of 
peace  over  the  whole  world. 

When  the  emperor  shall  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  upon  all  the  preceding 
points,  and  especially  as  to  the 
peace  between  France  and  England, 
without  which  no  part  of  Europe 
can  promise  itself  real  tranquillity, 
his  imperial  majesty  will  then  rea¬ 
dily  renew  with  Great  Britain  the 
relations  of  friendship,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  dissatisfaction  which 
the  emperor  so  justly  feels,  he  has 
perhaps  already  preserved  too  long. 

The  undersigned,  having  thus 
fulfilled  the  orders  of  the  emperor 
his  master,  requests  his  excellency 
the  ambatsador  to  lay  the  contents 
of  this  note,  without  delay,  before 
the  king  his  sovereign. 

(Signed) 

The  Count  Nicolas  Romanzow. 
St.  Petersburg  (1  Jth  Oct.)  9th  Nov . 

1807. 


Report  to  his  Imperial  Highness  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg ,  Lieutenant 
of  the  Emperor ,  Commander  of 
his  Forces  in  Spain. 
u  Monseigneur  ! 


a 


ne8s 


A  GREEABLY  to  the  com- 
mands  of  our  imperial  high- 
I  repaired  w*Jth  the  letter  of 
your  highness  to  the  queen  of  Etru¬ 
ria  at  Aranjuez.  It  was  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  the  queen 
was  still  in  bed  :  she  rose  imme¬ 
diately,  and  bade  me  enter.  I  de¬ 
livered  your  letter  to  her.  She 

begged 
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begged  me  to  wait  a  little,  and  said 
she  would  go  read  it  with  the  king 
and  queen.  Half  an  hour  after¬ 
wards,  I  saw  the  queen  of  Etruria 
enter  with  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain. 

u  His  majesty  sard,  that  he  thank¬ 
ed  your  imperial  highness  for  the 
share  you  had  taken  in  Ins  afflic¬ 
tion,  which  was  the  greater  as  his 
own  son  was  the  author  of  it.  The 
king  said,  that  the  revolution  had 
been  effected  by  forgery  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  .that  the  principal 
actors  were  his  son  and  M.  Cabel- 
lero,  minister  of  justice;  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
throne,  in  order  to  save  the  lives 
of  himself  and  his  queen;  that  he 
knows  that  but  for  this,  they  would 
have  been  murdered  in  the  course 
of  the  night  ;  that  the  conduct  of 
the  prince  of  Asturias  was  more 
shocking,  seeing  that  himself  (the 
king)  having  perceived  his  desire 
to  reign,  and  being  himself  near  60 
years  of  age,  had  agreed  to  sur¬ 
render  the  crown  to  him,  on  his 
inarriage  taking  place  with  a  French 
princess,  which  the  king  ardently 
desired. 

a  The  king  added  to  this,  that 
the  prince.  of  the  Asturias  was  de¬ 
sirous  that  he  and  the  queen  should 
repair  to  Badajoz,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal ;  that  he  had  found 
means  to  inform  him  that  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  that  country  did  not  suit 
him  ;  that  he  begged  him  to  per¬ 
mit  his  choosing  another  place; 
that  he  sought  to  obtain  permission 
of  the  emperor  to  purchase  an  es¬ 
tate  in  France,  where  he  might  end 
his  days.  The  queen  told  me  she 
had  begged  of  her  son  to  postpone 
their  journey  to  Badajoz  ;  that  she 
h^d  not  procured  this,  and  that  the 


journey  was  to  take  place  on  the 
ensuing  Monday. 

44  At  the  moment  I  was  departing 
from  their  majesties,  the  king  said 
to  me,  c  I  have  written  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  in  whose  hand  I  repose  my 
fate.’ 

44  l  wished  to  send  my  letter  by 
a  courier,  but  1  know  no  surer 
mode  of  sending  it  than  by  yoiir’s. 
The  king  left  me  then  in  order  to 
repair  to  his  cabinet.  He  soon  re¬ 
turned  with  the  following  ietters 
(Nos.  1  and  2)  in  his  hand,  which 
he  gave  me,  and  added  these  words 
— 6  My  situation  is  most  deplora¬ 
ble  ;  they  have  seized  the  Prince  de 
la  Paz,  and  will  put  him  to  death; 
he  has  committed  no  other  crime 
than  that  he  has  at  all  times  been 
attached  to  me. — He  added,  there 
were  no  efforts  which  he  would  not 
have  attempted  to  save  the  life  of 
his  unhappy  friend,  but  that  he  had 
found  the  whole  world  deaf  to  his 
entreaties,  and  bent  on  vengeance ; 
that  the  death  of  the  Prince  de  la 
Paz  would  draw  after  it  his  o  vn, 
and  that  he  should  not  survive  him. 

((  Aravjusz ,  March  23,  1808. 

*'•  l3.  ])E  Mouthion.’*- 


No.  I.—  Letter  from  King  Carlos 
IF.  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon . 

44  Sir,  my  Brother, 

44  Your  majesty  will  assuredly 
hear  with  pain  of  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  at  Aranjuez,  and 
their  consequences  ;  you  will  not, 
without  sympathy,  see  a  king  who 
has  been  compelled  to  resign  his 
throne,  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  a  great  monarch  his  ally,  placing 
every  thing  in  his  protection,  who 
alone  can  fix  his  happiness,  and  that 
of  his  whole  family,  and  his  trusty 
Q4  and 
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and  beloved  subjects.  Under  the 
pressure  of  the  moment,  and  amid 
the  clashing  of  weapons,  and  the 
cries  of  a  rebellious  guard,  I  found 
that  I  had  to  choose  between  my 
life  and  death,  and  that  my  death 
would  be  followed  by  that  of  the 
queen  ;  I  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
the  throne  ;  but  to-day  peace  is 
restored,  and  full  of  confidence  in 
the  generosity  and  genius  of  the 
great  man,  who  has  at  all  times  de¬ 
clared  himself  my  friend,  I  have 
taken  my  resolution  to  resign  my¬ 
self  into  his  hands,  and  await  what 
he  shall  resolve  on  my  fate,  that  of 
the  queen,  and  of  the  Prince  de  la 
Paz. 

I  address  myself  to  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  protest  against  the  events 
which  took  place  at  Aranjuez,  and 
against  my  dethronement.  I  rely 
with  confidence,  and  altogether 
upon  the  cordiality  and  friendship 
of  your  majesty,  praying  that  God 
nay  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. 
iC  Aranjuez ,  March  25,  1808. 

u  Carlos,” 


No.  II. — tc  I  protest  and  de¬ 
clare,  that  my  decree  of  the  19th 
March,  in  which  I  renounce  my 
crown  in  favour  of  my  son,  is  a 
deed  to  which  I  was  compelled,  in 
order  to  prevent  greater  calamities, 
and  spare  the  blood  of  my  beloved 
subjects.  It  is  therefore  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  no  authority. 

(Signed)  C(  I,  The  King.” 


Specimens  of  Spanish  Eloquence , 
inspired  by  Sentiments  of  Jus¬ 
tice  and  Liberty ,  and  Indignation 
against  the  basest  Villainy  and 
most  atrocious  Crimes.  [Extract¬ 
ed  from  the  Proclamations  of  the 
Juntas  and  other  Leaders  of  the 


Patriots  in  several  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  Principalities  of 
Spain, 

Address  to  the  Galicians, 

CPA  NT  ARDS  ! — You  have  no 
other  alternative  !  You  must 
either  clank  your  chains  in  in¬ 
famous  slavery,  or  fight  bravely 
for  your  liberty.  The  monster  of 
France  has  determined  to  tyrannize 
over  our  independence,  by  expedi¬ 
ents  more  detestable  than  any  yet 
disclosed  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
His  infamy  is  discovered,  his  trea¬ 
chery  is  exposed,  and  our  suspi¬ 
cions  are  confirmed  by  the  plunder 
of  the  sacred  person  of  our  sove¬ 
reign.  Ah  !  complicated  misery  ! 
the  butcher  will  bathe  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  our  king,  if  Ferdi¬ 
nand  be  not  rescued  by  our  va¬ 
lour!  Shall  we  permit  this  public 
robber  to  execute  his  base  purposes 
upon  our  prince?  Shall  we  allow 
his  banditti,  unresisted,  to  rob  our 
houses,  outrage  our  families,  and 
bear  off  the  holy  vessels  of  our  re¬ 
ligion  ;  crimes  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  perpetrated  in  Portugal  ? — - 
Spaniards !  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
Omnipotent  God.  It  must  be  sup., 
ported,  or  your  names  must  be 
transmitted  with  infamy  to  all  fu¬ 
ture  generations.  Under  the  hal¬ 
lowed  standard  of  religion,  our  an¬ 
cestors  gave  freedom  to  the  soil, 
opposed  by  the  multitudinous  hosts 
of  Mahomet ;  and  shall  we  fear  to 
meet  a  confused  Growd  of  detested 
atheists,  led  by  the  avowed  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  infidel  Jew  ?  If  we 
abandon  the  field  of  battle  and  of 
glory,  our  venerable  faihers,  those 
heroes  who  shed  their  blood  for  the 
extirpation  of  IshmacI,  will  lift 
up  their  heads  from  the  sepul- 
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chre,  will  upraid  us  for  our  cow¬ 
ardice,  and  will  disown  us  for 
their  offspring. — The  tyrants  of 
France,  of  Italy,  and  of  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  continent,  those  com' 
mon  enemies  of  humanity,  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  of  Corsica,  are  the 
same  that  deluded  our  young  Fer¬ 
dinand,  seduced  him  by  idle  pro¬ 
mises,  and  proclaimed  him  the  so¬ 
vereign  of  our  monarchy.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  this  deception  ;  when 
they  had  blown  up  the  flames  of 
discord  among  the  members  of  the 
royal  family,  they  took  advantage 
of  their  situation,  and  imprisoned 
them.  By  the  same  intrigues  and 
falsehood,  they  designed  to  have 
enslaved  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
nation  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  they 
endeavoured  to  attract  within  their 
toils,  your  strength,  your  valour, 
and  your  fidelity.  It  is  true,  that 
a  few  base-born  wretches,  unwor¬ 
thy  of  their  country,  have  a  short 
time  since  submitted  to  their  autho¬ 
rity,  in  the  way  that  faithless  and 
cowardly  F renchmcn  yield  to  their 
proud  superiors.  These,  country¬ 
men,  are  not  the  illustrious  and 
generous  Gauls,  who  assist- this  ty¬ 
rant  in  the  abominable  schemes  of 
his  pejfidy.  His  minions  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  most  degraded  of 
his  conquered  countries,  and  the 
established  principle  of  their  leader 
is,  the  extermination  of  those,  w  ho, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  blood,  ac¬ 
celerate  the  projects  of  his  wild 
ambition. — Are  you  ignorant,  that 
by  the  same  impulse  he  has  been 
guided  towards  our  brothers  and 
companions,  wishing  to  blend  them 
with  his  vile,  unhallowed,  and  ma¬ 
nacled  slaves,  which  have  betrayed 
Spain?  —  Noble  Galicians,  learned 
priests,  pious  Christians,  natives 
of  this  happy  soil !  you  vvill  be  the 


first  to  throw  off  the  yoke  imposed 
by  this  vile  rabble.  You  are  the 
honoured  depositories  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  remains  of  the  apostle  St. 
James,  the  patron  of  Spain.  You 
are  decorated  with  the  awful  tro¬ 
phies  of  the  most  holy  sacrament, 
which  adorn  our  standards  :  you 
will  discharge  your  duty  ;  you  will 
not  fear  the  hostile  bands  which  lay 
waste  our  country  to  the  utmost 
boundary  of  a  Pyrennean  frontier. 
Fly,  then,  to  arms ;  let  the  other 
provinces  unite  under  the  blessed 
auspices  of  your  fidelity,  and  of 
your  canonized  patron.  Raise  high 
your  invincible  standards,  and,  con¬ 
fident  of  success,  hasten  to  the 
field  of  battle  and  of  victory,  for 
by  such  means  alone,  you  can 
secure  your  liberty,  and  pro¬ 
tect  yourselves  from  dishonourable 
chains. 

Extracted  from  the  Proclamation  of 
Don  Ignacio  Florez ,  P remit  nt  of 
the  Supreme  Junta  of  Asturias , 
to  the  Pole ■?,  Italians ,  and  Por- 
tugueze ,  hearing  arms  in  the  ranks  . 
of  the  French  ;  dated  at  Oxiedo , 
12th  July. 

Brave  Soldiers!  whom  a  cruel 
destiny  has  placed  in  the  midst  of 
our  enemies,  who  compel  you  to 
carry  on  an  unjust  war  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  lend  your  aid  to 
the  tyrant  for  the  promotion  of  his 
design  to  subject  us  to  his  intolera¬ 
ble  yoke,  we  coujnre  you  to  stop. 
Surrounded  as  you  are  by  powerful 
armies,  while  Europe  sleeps  in 
chains,  and  is  insensible  to  jour 
misfortunes,  you  consider  your¬ 
selves,  no  doubt,  as  destitute  of  all 
consolation  under  your  heavy  load 
of  complicated  affliction.  But, 
dear  comrades,  you  are  as  y  t  un¬ 
acquainted 
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acquainted  with  the  theory  and  the 
immense  resources  of  true  liberty, 
supported  by  honour  and  religion. 

Come  amongst  us,  and  see  what 
is  passing  amidst  the  mountains  of 
the  small  province  of  Asturias.-— 
Generous  Friends  !  We  Asturians, 
accustomed  to  contemplate  our  mo¬ 
ther — so  we  call  our  country,  boun¬ 
ded  on  the  north  by  the  vast  ocean, 
and  on  the  south  t*y  the  protecting 
barrier  of  high  mountains,  are  led 
to  conceive  that  nature  herself,  in 
the  caves  and  fissures  of  our  rocks, 
has  provided  an  asylum  for  free¬ 
dom  against  the  attempts  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  of  criminal  passions.  The 
ideas  inspired  by  the  constant  view 
of  these  magnificent  objects  from 
infancy,  may  well  make  a  profound 
impression  on  the  Asturians,  and 
strengthen  that  universal  instinct 
which  in  every  thing  thing  that  lives 
pants  for  liberty. — Come  among 
us,  illustrious  Poles,  Italians,  and 
Portugueze,  who  fight  now  on  the 
side  of  our  oppressors.  What  ? 
descendants  of  Cato,  Brutus,  So- 
bieski,  and  Vasco  de  Gama  !  shall 
yon,  in  the  sight  of  the  universe, 
support  the  cause  of  those  who 
have  torn  you  from  your  mothers, 
your  wives,  and  your  children,  and 
have  led  you  like  cattle  to  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  a  Murat  and  a  Grouchy, 
to  destroy,  in  spite  of  yourselves, 
an  innocent  nation  that  loves  you, 
and  invites  you  to  unite  with  them 
in  defending  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  reason,  humanity  and 
justice,  and  that  burns  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  co-operate  with  you  in  re¬ 
venging  your  own  slavery  ? 


General Pulafox's  Proclamation  after 
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the  Battle  of  Saragossa ,  June  the 

1 7th,  1808. 

Conquerors  of  the  haughty 
French  ! — Aragonese! — You  have 
proved  yourselves  to  be  worthy  of 
your  name.  That  multitude  of 
proud  warriors,  triumphant  in 
every  other  part  of  Europe,  ceased 
to  retain  the  character  of  conquer¬ 
ors,  when  they  came  before  you. 
You  are  inferior  both  in  discipline 
and  numbers ;  because  one-twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  our  forces  have  not 
entered  into  action,  having  been  in¬ 
capable  of  uniting.  Bui  your  zeal 
has  overcome  every  difficulty.  The 
musketry  in  which  your  enemies 
place  so  much  confidence,  are  weak 
instruments  of  their  power  when 
you  appear  before  them  :  you  look 
at  them  with  courage,  and  they  fall 
at  your  feet. — -Aragonese!  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  first  attempt  has  been 
to  leave  on  the  field  of  battle 
18,000  enemies,  composing  a  com¬ 
plete  army,  which  had  the  audacity 
to  provoke  our  resentment.  We 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  get 
possession  of  all  the  property  and 
baggage,  of  which  the  people  have 
been  infamously  plundered,  in  the 
countries  through  which  this  army 
passed.  Our  loss  consists  only  from 
1700  to  2000  killed,  and  an  equal 
number  wounded  :  a  loss  bearing 
no  comparison  to  the  triumph  we 
have  obtained.  Their  precious 
blood  is  shed  in  the  field  of  glory, 
on  their  own  territory  ;  and  these 
blessed  martvrs  demand  new  vie- 
tims  :  let  us  prepare  for  the  sacri¬ 
fice.- — Aragonese !  be  not  impatient. 
The  enemy  against  whom  we  fight 
is  rash,  and  will  afford  frequent 
opportunities  for  you  to  exercise 
your  skill  and  your  courage.  If, 
especially,  the  lawless  bands  which 
violate  our  city  of  Madrid,  and 
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their  commander  Murat,  should 
venture  to  approach  us,  we  should 
receive  the  intelligence  with  the 
highest  satisfaction  ;  we  would  an¬ 
ticipate  their  expectations,  and 
meet  them  half  way. — Aragonese  ! 
if  the  battle  of  Saragossa  had  been 
gained  by  these  intruders,  we  should 
have  heard  their  babbling  of  the 
victories  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz, 
and  Jena,  acquired  by  the  same 
valour.  Although  the  conquest 
we  have  effected  has  been  sangui¬ 
nary,  yet  it  has  been  glorious.  Do 
you  consider  it  as  a  trifling  com¬ 
mencement  of  your  future  tri¬ 
umphs,  under  the  powerful  assist¬ 
ance  of  your  illustrious  leader  and 
patron  ? 


Proclamation,  dated  Oviedo ,  July 
the  1 7  th. 

Spaniards  ! - The  tyrant  of 

France  temporised  with  you,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  his  slaves. 
His  ambition,  his  absurd  confidence, 
increased  by  the  intrigues  of  a  vi¬ 
zier,  and  by  those  of  a  weak  and 
perfidious  court,  led  to  the  project 
of  the  arrest  of  our  august  mo¬ 
narch,  that  he  might  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  these  dominions  ;  and 
what  tricks  and,  abominations  were 
not  employed  to  deceive  our  young 
prince,  and  to  force  him  into  igno¬ 
minious  slavery  1  When  he  sought 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  iiis 
people,  and  the  happiness  of  his 
beloved  vassals,  he  met  with  op¬ 
probrium,  sacrilegious  treachery, 
the  ruin  of  his  subjects,  a  criminal 
compact  written  in  characters  of 
blood  by  parricides  and  traitors,  a 
thousand  enormities  of  which  Ne¬ 
ro  was  incapable,  all  which  were 
deliberately  concerted  with  a  haugh¬ 
ty  Vandal,  who  meditated  our  de¬ 


struction.  Oh  atrocious  violation 
of  the  rights  of  society !  Gene¬ 
rous  Charles  !  Thou  who  didst  de¬ 
dicate  thy  best  days,  those  days 
which  thou  owedst  to  the  well-being 
of  thy  people,  in  pursuing  the  wild 
beasts  of  thy  forests,  tell  us,  if 
amongst  this  savage  race  thou  hast 
found  any  so  ferocious  as  the  hor¬ 
rid  monster  to  whom  thou  hast 
thoughtlessly  sacrificed  an  innocent 
family,  and  a  faithful  nation  wor¬ 
thy  the  best  affections  of  their  so¬ 
vereign  ? — By  such  infernal  artifice, 
Napoleon  already  reckoned  among 
his  treasures  the  massive  gold  of 
Spain  and  of  her  Indies  ;  as  if  it 
were  as  easy  to  vanquish  a  people, 
as  to  seduce  king*  and  to  corrupt 
courtiers.  But  he  is  deceived,  and 
most  effectually  is  he  cheated  by 
those  who  are  conversant  in  the  art! 
of  deception.  He  has  forgotten 
that  we  are  both  freemen  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  since  the  1 9th  of  March, 
a  day  of  as  much  exaltation  to 
Spain,  as  it  was  of  terror  and 
alarm  to  the  black  eagles  which  pre¬ 
sumed  to  fix  their  talons  on  the  gate* 
of  our  capital.  Happy  day  which 
you  have  converted  to  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  your  enemies  !  Look,  oh 
Spai*  !  down  the  horrible  preci¬ 
pice  that  perfidy  has  excavated,  and 
remember  the  exalted  happiness, 
and  the  immortal  renown  your  ene¬ 
mies  have  prepared  for  you. — Yes, 
Spain,  with  the  energies  of  liberty, 
has  to  contend  with  France  debili* 
tated  by  slavery.  If  she  remain 
firm  and  constant,  Spain  will  tri¬ 
umph.  A  whole  people  is  more 
powerful  than  disciplined  armies. 
Those  who  unite  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  their  country,  must 
triumph  over  tyranny.  Spain  will 
inevitably  conquer  in  a  cause  the 
most  just  that  has  ever  raised  the 
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deadly  weapon  of  war ;  for  she 
fights  not  for  the  concerns  of  a  day, 
but  for  the  serenity  and  happiness 
of  ages ;  not  for  an  insulated  pri¬ 
vilege,  but  for  all  the  rights  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  ;  not  for  temporal  bless¬ 
ings,  but  for  eternal  happiness ; 
not  for  the  benefit  of  one  nation, 
but  for  all  mankind,  and  even  for 
France  herself.  Spaniards,  elevate 
your  natural  courage  by  such  sen¬ 
timents  !  Let  every  tyrant  of  the 
earth  perish,  rather  than  that  you 
should  submit  to  despotism  and  to 
Impiety.  To  impiety!  Merciful 
God,  let  not  your  faithful  people 
foe  exposed  to  such  disgrace  and  in¬ 
famy  ! — Spaniards !  Let  every  ho¬ 
nest  man  arise  in  defence  of  his 
country  ;  let  your  iron  and  brass 
foe  converted  into  thunderbolts  of 
war  .*  let  all  Spain  become  a  camp  : 
let  her  population  become  an  armed 
host;  above  all,  let  our  youths  fly 
to  the  defence  of  the  state,  for  the 
son  should  fall  before  the  father  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  ranks  of  battle;  and 
you,  tender  mothers,  affectionate 
wives,  fair  maidens,  do  not  retain 
within  your  embraces,  the  sweet 
objects  of  your  love,  until  from 
victory  returned,  they  deserve  your 
affection.  They  withdraw  from 
your  arms  not  to  fight  for  a  tyrant, 
but  for  their  God,  for  a  monarch 
worthy  the  veneration  of  his  peo¬ 
ple;  and  not  only  for  these,  but 
for  yourselves  aud  for  your  com¬ 
panions.  Instead  of  regretting 
their  departure,  like  the  Spartan 
women,  sing  the  .song  of  jubilee; 
and  when  they  return  conquerors 
to  your  arms,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  weave  the  laurel  crown  for 
their  reception. — The  love  of  reli¬ 
gion,  of  independence,  .and  of 
glory,  those  noble  passions,  the 
preservers  of  great  empires,  pe* 


netrate  into  pur  inmost  souls.  Let 
us  all  swear,  by  the  outrages  suf¬ 
fered  by  our  country,  by  the  vic¬ 
tims  sacrificed  on  the  2d  of  May, 
by  our  own  swords,  bathed  in  the 
parricidal  blood  of  the  ferocious 
Napoleon,  that  we  will  inflict  the 
punishment  decreed  by  the  God  of 
vengeance. — And  you,  rich  men, 
rendered  selfish,  not  patriotic,  by 
indulgence,  do  not  continue  in  ig¬ 
noble  repose,  but  exert  your  means, 
that  peace  may  be  secured.  If,  de¬ 
bilitated  by  inactivity,  you  are  in¬ 
capable  of  enduring  the  fatigues  of 
war,  let  your  treasures  supply  the 
wants  of  the  indigent,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  defender  of  the 
country.  And  you,  ye  venerable 
orders  of  religion,  do  not  ye  with 
hold  the  sums  necessary  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  common  cause  ! — Which 
is  most  precious,  the  gold  of  the 
mine,  or  the  blood  of  man  ?  If 
your  civic  virtue  should  not  com¬ 
mand  the  sacrifice,  your  mercenary 
interest  will  extort  it.  Your  in¬ 
corporation,  sanctified  by  autho. 
rity,  your  political  existence,  the 
possession  of  your  property,  your 
individual  security,  all  depend  upon 
the  success  of  this  war.  Our  inde¬ 
pendence  cannot  be  resigned  until 
th  esc  illustrious  seminaries  of  sanc¬ 
tity  and  wisdom  are  surrendered — • 
until  these  solid  columns  of  reli- 
gion-and  of  the  state  tumble  to  the 
earth — until  the  public  right  shall 
be  annihilated  and  Spain  itself 
subverted.  Happy  country!  this 
day  you  receive  from  your  favou¬ 
rite  sons  the  most  acceptable  proofs 
of  their  tenderness  and  love,  of 
their  affection  and  gratitude,  for 
the  protection  they  have  received 
from. you  through  successive  ages. 
To-day  they  return  to  you  the 
riches  they  have  received,  for  the 
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splendour  you  have  conferred,  for 
your  pious  generosity,  for  your  ar¬ 
dent  zeal,  in  sustaining  the  religion 
and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors, 
- — those  customs  originating  in  the 
sublime  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
within  whose  sacred  vase  is  in¬ 
closed,  and  will  be  for  ever  in¬ 
closed,  the  preservation  of  your 
empire  and  the  power  of  your  mo¬ 
narchy. — Spaniards !  we  all  defend 
one  common  cause.  We  are  all 
passengers  on-board  the  ship  Inde¬ 
pendence,  which  is  already  launched, 
and  must  either  swim  or  sink,  ac¬ 
cording  as  she  is  navigated  by  us. 
There  is  only  one  mean  of  salva¬ 
tion  for  us,  and  that  is,  that  the 
whole  nation,  armed,  hasten  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  banditti  by  whom  we 
are  invaded,  and  to  punish  them 
for  their  atrocities.  Warriors  ! 
present  yourselves  in  the  field  of 
glory.  I  do  not  attempt  to  excite 
your  valour;  you  are  Spaniards, 
and  therefore  you  are  brave  and 
honourable;  but,  in  one  respect,  I 
may  give  you  advice,  although  you 
arc  Spaniards.  I  recommend  to 
>  you,  in  the  name  of  your  country, 
the  most  severe  discipline,  and  the 
most  implicit  obedience  to  your 
commanders.  Without  discipline, 
you  can  neither  have  an  army  nor 
victory.  Without  discipline,  va¬ 
lour  is  useless,  and  numbers  impo¬ 
tent.  Do  you  see  how  these  fierce 
pretenders  outrage,  lay  waste,  and 
destroy  ;  nothing  can  satiate  their 
ferocity  ?  But  if,  in  your  turn, 
you  should  become  conquerors,  let 
the  martial  spirit  by  which  you  are 
animated,  be  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  reason  and  justice.  Let 
humanity,  compassion,  and  bene¬ 
ficence,  be  the  device  of  your  ban¬ 
ners :  above  all,  let  not  the  name 
®f  Spaniard  be  stained  by  that  ini¬ 


quity  and  sacrilege  which  you  de¬ 
test  in  your  enemies;  and  then 
your  grateful  country  will  confer 
upon  you  her  abundant  benefits, 
and  your  names  will  be  engraved 
on  the  sublime  edifice  of  Spanish 
independence.  I  may  address  you 
as  conquerors,  although  you  have 
not  already  vanquished.  One  pro¬ 
vince  only,  the  cradle  of  heroes,  the 
moment  war  was  declared,  filled  the 
enemy  with  terror.  Yes,  Spani. 
ards,  from  that  happy  instant  tjie 
lion  was  attacked  with  a  fever, 
from  which  he  will  never  escape. 
— The  victory  you  are  about  to  ac¬ 
complish  will  establish  an  alliance 
between  Spain  ami  the  most  pow¬ 
erful,  the  most  wise,  and  the  most 
polished  nation  of  the  earth — with 
the  only  country  which  this  second 
Machiavel  could  not  seduce— Great 
Britain  !  The  alliance  that  the  infa¬ 
mous  traitor  broke  for  our  misery 
and  ruin  ;  that  assassin  of  our  na¬ 
tion,  that  devouring  monster,  whose 
immense  rapine  provided  an  asy¬ 
lum  for  our  enemy  ;  that  alliance, 
countrymen,  has  been  generously 
restored  by  the  only  empire  which 
has  been  able  to  maintain  its  ho¬ 
nour  and  independence,  and  to 
which  is  reserved  the  lofty  distinc¬ 
tion  of  restoring  enslaved  Europe. 
Oi  what  consequence  then  is  the 
renowned  power  of  Napoleon? 
The  world  itself  depends  upon  the 
union  of  those  two  great  nations. 
— F.  P.  G.  D.  C. 

Address  to  the  Andalusians ,  after 
the  Surrender  of  the  French  Army 
m  the  Defies  of  the  Sierra  Mo - 
rena. 

Brave  Andalusians  !  The  spark 
of  patriotism  which  was  kindled  in 
your  breasts,  has  in  a  few  days 
been  fanned  to  a  flame  which  has 

consumed 
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consumed  the  oppressors  of  your 
country. 

You  wished  to  be  free,  and  in 
an  instant  you  possessed  a  tutelary 
government,  and  an  army  eager  for 
conflict  and  triumph. 

Those  legions  of  Vandals,  who 
for  a  moment  seized  by  surprize 
tome  of  your  cities,  and  delivered 
them  over  to  pillage — who,  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  victories  gained  over 
divided  nations,  marched,  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  Europe,  to  scat¬ 
ter  over  the  fair  fields  of  Betis  the 
flame  of  desolation,  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  force  of  loyalty,  and  the 
love  of  country  and  religion. 

Brave  Andalusians !  Yours  is  the 
glory  of  Marengo,  of  Austerlitz, 
and  of  Jena.  The  laurels  which 
encircled  the  brows  of  those  con¬ 
querors,  lie  at  your  feet. 

Immortal  glory  to  the  hero  who 
has  renewed  in  the  Sierra  Morena 
the  achievements  of  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus.  Our  sons  will  say,  Castanos 
triumphed  over  the  French ,  and  his 
glory  did  not  Jill  with  mourning  the 
houses  of  our  fathers  !  The  unfa¬ 
ding  laurel  of  victory  to  the  brave 
combatants  who  have  laid  prostrate 
the  oppressors  of  humanity!  Hymns 
of  benediction  to  the  wise  govern¬ 
ment  which  has  defended  your 
rights,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
new  triumphs  ! 

I  invoke  you,  not  as  Andalu¬ 
sians,  but  as  Spaniards.  Fly,  sons 
of  Betis  !  Fly  to  unite  yourselves 
with  your  brethren  of  the  Ebro, 
the  Duero,  andtheXucar;  fly  to 
break  the  chains  of  those  who  lie 
captive  on  the  Tagus,  the  Manza- 
nares,  and  the  Llobregat. 

Go  and  purify  the  soil  of  Spain 
from  the  footsteps  of  those  traitors. 
Go  and  avenge  in  their  blood  the 
insults  they  offered  you  under  the 


shelter  of  a  feeble  and  coward!/ 
government.  Do  you  not  hear  the 
cries  of  those  who  were  murdered 
on  the  2d  of  May  ?  Do  you  not 
hearken  to  the  groans  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  ?  Are  you  not  touched  by 
the  secret  sighs  of  our  Ferdinand, 
who  deplores  his  separation  from 
his  Spaniards  ? 

War  and  revenge!  Let  the  ty¬ 
rant  of  Europe  tremble  upon  the 
throne  whence  he  has  given  autho¬ 
rity  to  every  crime. 

Brave  Andalusians  !  You  will 
deem  no  sacrifice  costly  with  which 
you  can  purchase  your  king  and 
your  independence.  Already  you 
have  a  country — already  you  are  a 
great  nation  ;  follow  the  paths  of 
glory  and  virtue  which  the  god  of 
armies  has  pointed  out  to  you  in 
your  first  victory. 


Passages  selected  from  the  Ma¬ 
nifesto  of  the  Spanish  Nation 
to  Europe. 

Seville ,  January  1,  I8O9. 

Nations  and  communities  of 
Europe,  princes,  good  men  of  all 
classes  and  in  all  conditions,  the 
Spanish  people,  and  in  their  name 
the  directing  junta,  to  whoip  on 
account  of  the  unjust  and  iniqui¬ 
tous  imprisonment  of  their  king, 
authority  is  confided,  undertake 
to  lay  before  you  a  history  of  the 
misfortunes  and  grievances  the/ 
have  endured,  and,  in  presenting 
to  you  a  faithful  picture  of  their 
situation,,  a  candid  exposure  of 
their  designs,  they  assure  them¬ 
selves  of  your  compassion  for  their 
calamities,  and  of  your  solicitude 
for  their  fate. 

u  All  the  world  has  witnessed 
the  constant  adherence  of  Spain  <0 1 
the  cause  of  Fraucc,  and  the  unin¬ 
terrupted 
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terrupted  friendship  she  has  pre¬ 
served  during  an  entire  century. 
War  against  the  one  was  hostility 
against  the  other — peace  with  the 
one  was  tranquillity  with  the  other 
• — their  alliances  and  their  connec¬ 
tions  were  ever  the  same — but 
France,  by  her  preponderance  in 
Europe,  by  the  superior  influence 
of  her  sovereigns,  was  considered 
the  principal  branch  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Bourbons,  and  as  such 
regulated  the  enterprizes  and  di¬ 
rected  the  operations  of  both. 
Consequently,  all  the  benefit  of 
this  union  was  her  own,  and  Spain 
derived  no  other  utility  and  no 
other  glory  from  it,  than  as  being 
the  first  and  most  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  aggrandizement  of  her 
ally. 

This  union  subsisted  until  the 
revolution  of  France,  when  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  family  from  the 
throne  of  their  ancestors,  abroga¬ 
ted  for  ever  the  compact.  Other 
views,  other  relations,  different  ex¬ 
ternal  policy  was  necessary  under 
these  new  circumstances  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  monarchy,  and  Charles  IV. 
appeared  willing  to  adopt  them, 
when,  in  1793  he  declared  war 
against  France,  and  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  the  coalition 
of  Europe.  But  the  favourite 
(Manuel  de  Godoy,  Prince  of  the 
Peace, )  who  possessed  uncon. 
trouled  influence  in  our  councils, 
wretchedly  conducted  our  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  hour  of  conflict,  and 
our  arrangements  in  the  interval  of 
tranquillity.  To  an  unsuccessful 
war  succeeded  a  disgraceful  peace, 
and  to  this  disgraceful  peace  an  un¬ 
equal  and  ruinous  alliance,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  Spain  has 
ks'en  ti«d  to  the  wheels  of  French 


destiny,  and  has  been  lacerated  ia 
its  rapid  and  devious  course. 


<c  And  what  are  the  advantages 
that  Spain  has  derived  from  this  un¬ 
natural  alliance?  Two  maritime 
wars  equally  fatal — our  squadrons 
sacrificed  to  the  cautious  policy  of 
our  present  allies — valuable  colo¬ 
nies  lost — an  interruption  given  to 
our  connection  with  America,  the 
principal  nerve  of  our  national  in¬ 
dustry,  Louisiana,  exchanged  with 
the  French  for  Etruria,  and  imme¬ 
diately  sold,  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
press  terms  of  the  alienation. 
Etruria,  the  price  of  this  conces¬ 
sion,  and  of  immense  sums  besides^ 
in  the  sequel  violently  forced  from 
the  prince  who  possessed  it;  a  co¬ 
pious  stream  of  silver  and  gold 
which  flowed  from  Spain  to  Franca 
to  appease  the  avarice  of  her  go¬ 
vernors — in  fine,  the  wild  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  favourite,  protected 
and  supported  by  her,  is  another 
of  the  bitter  fruits  of  this  misap¬ 
plied  friendship. 


a  'Fhe  devouring  flame,  that  in 
its  progress  had  swallowed  up  Italy 
and  Holland,  that  had  subverted 
the  political  system  of  Germany, 
and  exterminated  Prussia,  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  its  progress  by  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  but  returned  with  vio¬ 
lence  to  spend  its  fury  in  the  West. 
— The  unjust  possession  of  Portu¬ 
gal  and  reported  expeditions  to 
Africa,  were  the  pretexts  for  tha 
introduction  of  French  troops  into 
Spain,  and  the  offer  of  a  sovereign¬ 
ty  in  that  kingdom  to  the  favou¬ 
rite,  was  the  temptation  of  the  fa¬ 
vourite  to  accede  to  these  designs. 
To  these  arrangements  was  added, 
the  scandalous  transaction  of  the 

Escurial ; 
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Escurial ;  the  unhappy  divisions 
among  the  royal  family,  produced 
by  French  intrigue  and  perfidy ; 
Spain  and  Europe  heard  with  asto¬ 
nishment  the  charge  of  parricide 
adduced  by  Charles  the  IVth  against 
his  successor,  and  they  listened 
with  horror  while  a  father  com¬ 
manded  the  sword  of  justice  to  fall 
upon  his  first-born.  But  Spam 
and  Europe  repelled  the  nefarious 
calumny,  and  not  a  stain  remained 
on  the  character  of  an  innocent 
and  virtuous  prince — persecuted, 
deprived  of  the  affection  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  parents,  his  respect 
and  obedience  to  them  never  for¬ 
sook  him,  and  his  only  crime  was, 
being  feared  and  therefore  detested 
by  the  favourite.  The  wretch  did 
not  venture  to  consummate  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  alarmed  at  the  vengeance 
prepared  for  him  by  Spanish  loy¬ 
alty,  he  abandoned  his  infamous 
design,  and  by  this  unsuccessful 
effort  advanced  one  step  nearer  to 
the  precipice  from  which  he  fell. 

“  The  French  took  advantage  of 
this  violent  agitation,  and  their 
atrocious  contrivances  prepared  the 
road  for  the  memorable  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  2d  of  May. — They 
now  had  recourse  to  the  means  of 
inspiring  terror,  and  they  thought, 
that  by  vanquishing  the  capital, 
they  should  conquer  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  An  opportunity  soon  offer¬ 
ed,  which  might  have  been  evaded 
by  pacific  expedients.  Impatient 
of  blood,  inflated  by  tyranny,  they 
mowed  down  an  innocent  people, 
and  slaughter  spread  its  wide  havoc 
through  the  quiet  streets  of  Ma¬ 
drid  ;  the  inhabitants  rushed  to 
arms,  and  hand  to  hand,  and  foot 
to  foot,  the  battalions  of  the  French 
were  taught  how  to  despise  death 


by  their  opponents,  who  manifested 
more  courage  than  their  vile  assas¬ 
sins,  protected  by  the  closeness  of 
a  phalanx,  and  all  the  resources  of 
military  discipline.  Human  blood 
poured  its  warm  current  through 
the  avenues,  and  although  unequal 
in  number,  abandoned  by  their 
government,  and  deserted  by  their 
officers,  who  shamelessly  confined 
themselves  in  their  quarters,  the 
conflict  was  sustained  with  obstina¬ 
cy,  and  in  many  places  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  when  the  accents  of  peace 
were  heard  with  reverence  from 
the  lips  of  their  magistrates,  and 
they  obeyed  the  mandate. 

“  The  combat  ceased,  and  horror 
commenced  its  labours.  Barbarous 
Frenchmen  established  their  posts 
throughout  the  capital,  and  the 
people  found  with  arms  on  their 
persons,  or  even  with  domestic 
utensils  pretended  to  be  such,  were 
seized,  and  without  preparation  or 
trial,  during  the  same  night,  and  the 
following  morning,  were  butchered 
within  sight  of  their  own  doors. 
During  that  terrible  interval,  thq 
silence  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
acts  of  the  executioner,  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  and  brave  Spa¬ 
niards  disarmed,  were  prevented 
from  inflicting  a  just  vengeance  for 
the  murder  of  their  brethren. 

“  That  melancholy  day  transfer¬ 
red  into  the  hands  of  French¬ 
men  the  highest  authority  of  the 
state,  and  the  resignations  from 
Bayonne,  which  immediately  ap¬ 
peared,  acquainted  the  people  that 
their  future  fate  was  to  depend  upon 
the  will  of  Napoleon.  The  empe¬ 
ror  then  ceded  to  his  brother  Jo¬ 
seph  the  Spanish  crown,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  sanction  these  acts,  in  the 
genuine  style  of  French  buffoonery, 
a  junta  of  Spaniards  was  convoked 
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at  Bayonne  ;  some  of  the  members 
were  sold,  others  were  imbeciles, 
but  most  of  them  were  mere  cy- 
ph  ers,  and  these  puppets  of  the 
grand  master  of  the  show,  without 
credentials,  without  any  appeal  to 
the  public  to  obtain  authority,  sig¬ 
nified  their  approbation  of,  and  sub¬ 
scribed  their  names  to,  the  misera¬ 
ble  farrago  which  Napoleon  and  liis 
secretaries  distinguished  by  the  pom¬ 
pous  title  of  the  Spanish  constitu-, 
tion. 

Proclamation  of  Alicant. 

Faithful  and  honourable  peo¬ 
ple,  lovers  of  your  holy  religion, 
and  of  your  illustrious  king  Fer¬ 
dinand  theVIlth.  Beloved  people, 
the  Antichrist  of  mankind,  the  hor¬ 
rid  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  great  in 
rapine,  in  artifice,  in  ambition,  in 
robbery,  and  in  perfidy,  has  lately 
robbed  us  of  the  most  precious 
treasure  of  our  hearts,  and  of  the 
most  beloved  pledge  of  our  hopes, 
Ferdinand  the  Vllth.  Sophistry 
and  villainy,  all  the  infamous  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  which  the  most  aban¬ 
doned  robber  is  capable,  compose 
the  Napoleon  code,  which  has  au¬ 
thorized  this  horrible  sacrilege.  Is 
there  any  one  among  you,  my  be¬ 
loved  Alicantese,  who  can  look 
with  an  indifferent  and  dry  eye  on 
this  enormous  crime  ?  Can  any  one 
be  so  selfish,  so  indolent,  as  to 
abandon  his  country,  and  withdraw 
his  hand  from  public  vengeance? 
No,  it  is  not  possible,  it  can  never 
enter  the  heart  of  an  honest  man. 
Such  conduct  can  only  find  a 
pkulking  place  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  were  born  to  become 
the  opprobr  um  of  the  human  race. 
In  a  heart  that  is  vile,  ambitious, 
and  avaricious,  such  sentiments  pan 
Vol.  L. 


only  be  cherished,  and  not  in  (he 
hearts  of  my  beloved  citizens.  Re¬ 
nounce  for  a  few  days  your  custo¬ 
mary  avocations ;  enlist  yourselves, 
noble  Alicantese,  take  up  arms, 
from  the  lisping  infant  to  the  tre¬ 
mulous  aged ;  break  oft'  all  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  French  go¬ 
vernment;  look  upon  it  like,  a 
venomous  animal;  extirpate  this 
ruthless  and  revolutionary  race 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Let 
distant  nations  be  filled  with  ad¬ 
miration  and  terror,  by  your  va¬ 
lour,  your  fidelity,  and  your  love 
for  Ferdinand.  Never  allow  your 
birth  to  be  stained  by  an  ignomi¬ 
nious  cowardice.  The  noble  and 
amiable  matrons,  the  delicate  mai¬ 
dens,  even  the  austere  religious  re¬ 
cluse  nuns,  must  take  a  part  in  this 
holy  cause;  or  let  them  send  up 
their  prayers  to  Heaven  for  the 
success  of  our  undertaking,  and 
succour  in  their  domestic  economy 
the  necessities  of  their  warlike 
sons.  Husbands,  brothers,  relatives, 
friends,  and  countrymen,  valiant 
Alicantese,  never  fear.  Fly,  hasten, 
defend  your  country;  obey  punc¬ 
tually  the  orders  of  the  magistracy, 
sure  of  the  victory  which  must 
crown  your  laudable  efforts. 


Lot  Spain  be  the  grave  of  Na¬ 
poleon  ;  let  his  mad  ambition  find 
here  an  ignominious  close.  Let 
the  b  nrial. place  of  the  mules  and 
asses  at  Madrid  receive  in  its  bo¬ 
som  the  putrefied  bones  of  th*s 
worthless  Murat. 

Moorish  Proclamation. - Con-. 

rage  to  the  Christian,  and  to 
shew  that  we  know  all. 

Unfortunate  Christian  ! — 
Ala  shews  his  approbation  to  ^ou 
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in  several  ways.  You  were  first 
oppressed  by  a  tyrant,  avaricious 
of  money,  who  robbed  my  cousin 
Charles  of  his  treasures,  and  you 
of  your  blood.  He  fell,  and  you 
acted  very  wrong  not  to  treat  him 
with  Zarra.  Zarra,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  not  to  cut  off  his  head. 
"Why  did  you  not  do  so  ?  Because 
yom  were  asleep.  Since  that  time 
you  ifrave  met  with  another  tyrant, 
ambitious  of  kingdoms,  and  he  de¬ 
prived  my  cousin  Charles  of  his 
throne,  including  in  the  privation 
all  his  race,  in  order  to  keep  the 
possession  to  himself,  and  to  come 
before  much  lapse  of  time  to  de¬ 
prive  me  also  of  my  throne. 
Arouse,  Christians!  Ah,  French 
dog,  why  did  you  give  opium  to 
the  Christians,  to  get  possession  of 
the  principal  persons,  and  to  effect 
your  entry  without  exciting  appre¬ 
hension  ?  Why  did  you  not  enter 
sword  in  hand,  that  your  objects 
may  be  seen,  and  the  Christians 
may  treat  you  with  Zarra  Zarra? 
Christians,  you  have  lost  time! 
desert  this  tyrant,  as  you  regard 
yourselves.  Let  Seville  be  loyal, 
brave,  and  firm  in  doing  justice  ! 
Christians  !  attack  these  dogs,  and 
defend  the  kingdom  for  the  son  of 
my  cousin ;  and  let  that  currish 
nation  be  abhorred  for  ever.  Cou¬ 
rage,  brave  Christians!  attack  them, 
and  let  Ala  the  great  assist  you. 
I  entreat  you  to  defend  your  king¬ 
dom  for  my  cousin,  and  for  the 
Englishmen  likewise.  Let  all  na¬ 
tions  see  this,  in  order  that  they 
may  know  who  the  French  dog  is, 
and  that  they  may  rise  against  him. 
Sleep  no  more,  Christians !  Noble 
Junta  of  Seville,  do  strict  and  se¬ 
vere  justice  on  every  traitor  to¬ 
wards  the  son  of  my  cousin,  and 


may  Ala  reward  you.— Ali  Maho¬ 
met. — Tetuan ,  June  10,  1808. 


LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRA  GROIN  ARY. 

Dozvning-street,  September  2. 

TklSPATCHES,  of  which  the  fol. 

lowing  are  copies  and  extracts, 
were  last  night  received  from  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  sir  Harry  Burrard, 
and  lieutenant-general  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  dated  from  head. quar¬ 
ters  at  Lourinha,  addressed  to  vis¬ 
count  Castlereagh,  one  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
and  brought  by  captain  Campbell, 
aid-de-camp  to  sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lieut e - 
riant -general  Sir  Arthur  W ellesm 
lei/y  dated  Head-quarters  at  Cal - 
das ,  August  16. 

I  marched  from  Lyria  on  the 
13th,  and  arrived  at  Ahobaca  on 
the  19th,  which  place  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  in  the  preceding 
night,  and  I  arrived  here  yesterday. 
The  enemy,  about  four  thousand 
in  number,  were  posted  about  ten 
miles  from  hence,  at  Borica,  and 
they  occupied  Brilos,  about  three 
miles  from  hence,  with  their  ad¬ 
vanced  posts.  As  the  possession  of 
this  last  village  was  important  to 
our  future  operations,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  occupy  it;  and  as  soon 
as  the  British  infantry  arrived  upon 
the  ground,  I  directed  that  it  might 
be  occupied  by  a  detachment,  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  companies  of  rifle¬ 
men  of  the  both  and  95th  regi¬ 
ments.  The  enemy,  consisting  of 
a  small  piquet  of  infantry  and  a 
few  cavalry,  made  a  trifling  resist¬ 
ance,  and  retired;  but  they  were 
4  followed 
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followed  by  a  detachment  of  out 
riflemen  to  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  Brilos.  The  riflemen 
were  then  attacked  by  a  superior 
body  of  the  enemjr,  who  attempted 
to  cut  them  off  from  the  main  body 
of  the  detachment  to  which  they 
belonged,  which  had  now  advanced 
to  their  support;  larger  bodies  of 
the  enemy  appeared  on  both  the 
flanks  of  the  detachment,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  major-ge¬ 
neral  Spencer,  who  had  gone  out 
to  CEbidos  when  he  had  heard  that 
the  riflemen  had  advanced  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  enemy,  was  enabled  to 
effect  their  retreat  to  that,  village. 
They  have  since  remained  in  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  and  the  enemy  have 
retired  entirely  from  the  neigh- 
bou rhood. 

In  this  little  affair  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  posts,  which  was  occasioned 
solely  by  the  eagerness  of  the  troops 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  to  add,  that  Jieut.  Bunbury, 
of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  p5th, 
was  killed,  and  the  hon.  capt.  Pa- 
kenham  wounded,  but  slightly  ; 
and  we  have  lost  some  men,  of 
whose  number  I  have  not  received 
the  returns. 

Head-quarters,  at  Villa  Verde , 
August  17,  1808. 
My  l.o rd, 

The  Trench  general  Laborde 
having  continued  in  his  position  at 
lloleia  since  my  arrival  at  Calda 
on  the  15th  instant,  I  determined 
to  attack  him  in  it  this  morning. 
Roleia  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
having  a  plain  in  its  front,  at  the 
end  of  a  valley,  which  commences 
at  Caldas,  and  is  closed  to  the 
southward  by  mountains,  which 
join  the  hills,  forming  the  valley 
on  the  left,  looking  from  Caldas. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and 
about  eight  miles  from  Roleia,  is 
the  town  and  old  Moorish  fort  of 
CEbidos,  from  whence  the  enemy’s 
piquets  had  been  driven  on  the 
15th;  and  from  that  time  he  had 
posts  in  the  hills  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley,  as  well  as  in  the  plain 
in  front  of  his  army,  which  was 
posted  on  the  heights  in  the  front 
of  Roleia,  its  right  resting  upon 
the  hills,  its  left  upon  an  eminence, 
on  which  was  a  windmill,  and  the 
whole  covering  four  or  five  passes 
into  the  mountains  in  his  rear. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his 
force  consisted  of  at  least  6000 
men,  of  which  about  500  were  ca¬ 
valry,  w  ith  fire  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
and  there  was  some  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  general  Loison,  who  was 
at  Rio  Major  yesterday/  would 
join  general  Laborde  by  his  right 
in  the  course  of  the  night.  The 
plan  of  attack  was  formed  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  the  army  having  broken 
up  from  Caldas  this  morning,  was 
formed  into  three  columns;  the 
right  consisting  of  120  Portuguese 
infantry  and  50  Portuguese  caval¬ 
ry,  destined  to  turn  the  enemy’s 
left,  and  penetrate  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  his  rear  ;  thse  left  consisting 
of  major-gen.  Ferguson’s  and  bri¬ 
gadier-gen.  Bowe’s  brigades  of  in¬ 
fantry,  three  companies  of  riflemen, 
a  brigade  of  light  artillery  and  20 
British  and  20  Portuguese  cavalry, 
was  destined,  under  the  command 
of  major-gen.  Ferguson,  to  ascend 
the  hills  at  (JSbidos,  to  turn  all  the 
enemy’s  posts  on  the  left  of  the 
valley,  as  well  as  the  right  ol  the 
post  at  Roleia;  (his  corps  was  also 
destined  to  watch  the  motions  of 
gen.  Loison,  on  (lie  enemy’s  right, 
who  I  had  heard  had  moved  from 
Rio  Major  towards  Alcoentre  last 

R  2  night. 
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night.  The  centre  column,  con¬ 
sisting  of  major-general  Hill’s,  bri¬ 
gadier  general  Nightingale’s,  bri¬ 
gadier-general  Craufurd’s,  and  bri¬ 
gadier-general  Fane’s  brigades(with 
the  exception  of  the  riflemen  de¬ 
tached  with  major-general  Fergu¬ 
son),  and  400  Portuguese  light  in¬ 
fantry,  the  British  and  Portuguese 
cavalry,  a  brigade  of  nine-pounders, 
and  a  brigade  of  six-pounders,  were 
destined  to  attack  general  Luborde’s 
position  in  front.  The  columns 
being  formed,  the  troops  moved 
from  CEbidos  about  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  Brigadier- general 
Fane’s  riflemen  were  immediately 
detached  into  the  hills  on  the  left 
of  the  valley,  to  keep  up  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  centre  and 
left  columns,  and  to  protect  the 
inarch  of  the  former  along  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  the  enemy’s  posts  were 
successively  driven  in.  Major-ge¬ 
neral  Hill’s  brigade,  formed  in  three 
columns  of  battalions, 
the  right  of  the  valley, 
by  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  attack 
the  enemy’s  left;  and  brigadier- 
generals  Nightingale  and  Cranford 
moved  with  the  artillery  along  the 
high  road,  until  at  length  the  for¬ 
mer  formed  in  the  plain  immediate¬ 
ly  in  the  enemy’s,  front,  supported 
the  light  infantry  companies, 
and  the  46th  regiment  of  brigadier- 
gcn.eral  Craufurd’s  brigade,  while 
the  two  other  regiments  of  this 
brigade  (the  50th  and  9ist),  and 
half  of  the  nine-pounder  brigade 
were  kept  as  a  reserve  in  the  rear. 
Major-general  Hill  and  brigadier- 
general  Nightingale  advanced  upon 
the  enemy’s  position;  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  brigadier-general 
Fane’s  riflemen  were  in  the  hills  on 
the  right;  the  Portuguese  infantry 
in  a  village  upon  his  left;  and  ma¬ 


jor-general  Ferguson’s  column  was 
descending  from  the  heights  into 
the  plain.  From  this  situation  the 
enemy  retired  by  the  passes  into 
the  mountains  with  the  utmost  re¬ 
gularity  and  the  greatest  celerity ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  rapid  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  British  infantry,  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  body  olNavalry 
was  the  cause  of  his  suffering  but 
little  loss  in  the  plain. 

It  was  then  necessary  to  make  a 
disposition  to  attack  the  formidable 
position  which  he  had  taken  up. 
Brigadier-general  Fane’s  riflemen 
were  already  in  the  mountains  on 
his  right,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
attacking  the  different  passes,  as 
well  to  support  the  riflemen  as  to 
defeat  the  enemy  completely. 

The  Portuguese  infantry  were 
ordered  to  move  up  a  pass  on  the 
right  of  the  whole;  the  light  com¬ 
panies  of  major-general  Hill’s  bri¬ 
gade  and  the  5th  regiment  moved 


and  the  45th  and  82d  .regiments, 
passes  on  the  left.  These  passes 
were  all  difficult  of  access,  and 
some  of  them  were  well  defended 
by  the  enemy,  particularly  that 
which  was  attacked  by  the  29th 
and  91b  regiments.  These  regi¬ 
ments  attacked  with  the  greatest 
impetuosity,  and  reached  the  enemy 
before  those  whose  attacks  were  to 
be  made  on  their  flanks ;  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  enemy  was  desperate, 
and  it  was  in  this  attack  princi¬ 
pally  that  we  sustained  the  los9 
which  we  have  to  lament,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  that  gallant  officer  the 
non.  lieutenant-colonel  Lake,  who 
distinguished  himselt  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  The  enemy  was,  however 
,  4  '  4  driven 


moved  on  up  a  pass  next  on  the  right;  and 
supported  the  29th  regiment,  supported  by 
the  6th  regiment,  under  brigadier- 
general  Nightingale,  a  third  pass ; 
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driven  from  all  the  positions  he  had 
taken  in  the  passes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  our  troops  were  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  plains  on  their  tops. 
For  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
the  29th  and  9th  regiments  alone 
were  advanced  to  this  point,  with 
brigadier-general  Fane’s  rillemen  at 
a  distance  on  the  left;  and  they 
were  afterwards  supported  by  the 
5th  regiment,  and  by  the  light 
companies  of  major-general  Hill's 
brigade,  which  had  come  up  on 
their  right,  and  by  the  other  troops 
ordered  to  ascend  the  mountains, 
who  came  up  by  degrees.  The 
enemy  Imre  made  three  most  gal¬ 
lant  attacks  upon  the  29t-1  and  9th 
regiments,  supported,  as  I  have 
above  stated,  with  a  view  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  his  defeated  army ; 
in  all  of  which  he  was,  however, 
repulsed  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  ef¬ 
fecting  his  retreat  in  good  order, 
owing,  principally,  to  my  want  of 
cavalry,  and,  secondly,  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  bringing  up  the  passes  of 
the  mountains  with  celerity,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  troops,  and  of 
cannon,  to  support  those  which 
had  first  ascended.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  has,  however,  been  very 
great,  and  he  left  three  pieces  of 
cannon  in  our  hands. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  applaud  the 
conduct  of  the  troops  throughput 
this  action.  The  enemy’s  positions 
were  formidable,  and  he  took  them 
up  with  his  usual  ability  and  cele¬ 
rity,  and  defended  them  most  gal¬ 
lantly.  But  I  must  observe,  that 
although  we  had  such  a  superiority 
of  numbers  employed  in  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  this  day,  the  troops  ac¬ 
tually  engaged  in  the  heat  of  the 
action  were,  from  unavoidable 
•ircumsfances.  only  the  5th.  9th. 


29th,  the  riflemen  of  the  95th  and 
60th,  and  the  flank  companies  of 
major-general  Hill’s  brigade,  being 
a  number  by  no  means  equal  to 
that  of  the  enemy  ;  their  conduct, 
therefore,  deserves  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation.  I  cannot  avoid  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  aid  and 
support  I  received  from  all  the  ge¬ 
neral  and  other  officers  of  this  ar¬ 
my.  I  am  particularly  indebted 
to  major-general  Spencer  for  the 
advice  and  assistance  I  received 
from  him;  to  major-general  Fer¬ 
guson  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
ied  the  left  column,  and  to  major- 
general  Hill,  and  brigadier-generals 
Nightingale  and  Fane,  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  conducted  the 
different  attacks  which  they  led. 
I  derived  most  material  assistance 
also  from  lieutenant-colonel  iuc- 
ker  and  lieutenant-colonel  Bathurst 
in  the  offices  of  deputy-adjutant 
and  deputy  quarter-master  general, 
and  from  the  officers  of  the  staff 
employed  under  them.  I  must  also 
mention  that  1  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  artillery  under 
lieutenant-colonel  Robe.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Arthur  Wellesley. 

Head-quarters  at  JLourinha , 
August  18. 

My  Lord, 

Since  1  wrote  to  you  last  night, 
1  have  heard  from  brigadier-general 
Anstruther,  that  he  is  on  the  coast 
of  Piniche,  with  the  fleet  of  victual¬ 
lers  and  store-ships,  in  charge  of 
captain  Bligh  of  the  Alfred,  with  a 
part  of  the  force  detached  from 
England  under  brigadier-general 
Ackland,  in  consequence  of  the 
receipt  of  orders  which  1  had  left 
R  3 
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*t  Mondego  bay  for  general  Ack- 
Jand,  which  he  had  opened,  I  have 
ordered  brigadier-general  Anstru- 
ther  to  land  immediately,  and  I 
have  moved  to  this  place,  in  order 
to  protect  his  landing,  and  facili¬ 
tate  his  junction,  General  Loison 
joined  general  Laborde  in  the 
course  of  last  night,  at  Torres 
Vedras ;  and  I  understand  that 
both  began  their  march  towards 
Lisbon  this  morning:  I  also  hear 
that  general  Junot  has  arrived  this 
day  at  Torres  Vedras,  with  a  small 
corps  froc  Lisbon  ;  and  I  conclude 
that  the  whole  Trench  army  will 
be  assembled  between  Torres 
Vedras  and  the  capital,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Castle - 

reaghy  4'C*  §c. 

Head-quarters,  Maceira ,  August  21. 

My  Lord, 

The  report  which  I  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  inclose  to  your  lordship, 
made  at  my  request  by  lieutenant- 
general  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  con¬ 
veys  information  which  cannot  but 
prove  highly  gratifying  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty.  On  my  landing  this  morn¬ 
ing,  I  found  that  the  enemy’s  at¬ 
tack  had  already  commenced,  and 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
the  field  of  action  in  time  to  wit¬ 
ness  and  approve  of  every  dispo¬ 
sition  that  had  been,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  made  by  sir  Arthur  Welles¬ 
ley,  his  comprehensive  mind  fur¬ 
nishing  a  ready  resource  in  every 
emergency,  and  rendering  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  direct  any  altera¬ 
tion.  1  am  happy  on  this  occasion 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  spi¬ 
rit  and  gobd  conduct  displayed  by 
all  the  troops  composing  this  gal¬ 


lant  army  in  this  well  contested 
action.  I  send  this  dispatch  by 
capt.  Campbell,  aidc-de-camp  to 
sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  no  person 
being  better  qualified  to  give  your 
lordship  information. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Harry  Buurard, 
Lieut. -Gen. 

To  the  Right  lion.  Lord  Qastlereagh, 

<5fc.  <5fc.  &c. 

Sir,  Vimiera ,  August  21. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  to 
you,  that  the  enemy  attacked  us  in 
our  position  at  Vimiera  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  village  of  Vimiera  stands 
in  a  valley,  through  which  runs  the 
river  Maceira  ;  at  the  back,  and  to 
the  westward  and  northward  of 
this  village,  is  a  mountain,  the 
western  point  of  which  touches  the 
sea,  and  the  eastern  is  separated  by 
a  deep  ravine  from  the  heights, 
over  which  passes  the  road  which 
leads  from  Lourinha  and  the  north¬ 
ward  to  Vimiera.  The  greater  part 
of  the  infantry,  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
4th,  5th,  and  8th  brigades,  were 
posted  on  this  mountain,  w  ith  eigfj|i 
pieces  of  artillery;  major-general 
Hill’s  brigade  being  on  the  right, 
major-general  Ferguson’s  on  the 
left,  having  one  battalion  on  the 
heights,  separated  from  the  moun¬ 
tain.  On  the  eastern  and  southern 
side  of  the  town  is  a  hill  which  is 
entirely  commanded,  particularly 
on  its  right,  by  the  mountain  to 
the  westward  of  the  town,  and 
commanding  all  the  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  the  southward 
and  eastward,  on  which  brigadier- 
general  Fane  was  posted  with  his 
riflemen  and  the'  50(h  regiment, 
and  brigadier-general  Anstruther 
with  his  brigade,  with  half  a  bri¬ 
gade 
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gade  of  six- pounders  and  half  a 
brigade  of  nine-pounders,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  the  position 
in  the  course  of  last  night.  The 
ground  over  which  passes  the  road 
from  Lourinha  commanded  the  left 
of  this  height,  and  if  had  not  been 
occupied,  excepting  by  a  picquet, 
as  the  camp  had  been  taken  up 
only  for  one  night ;  and  there  was 
no  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  height.  The  cavalry  and  the 
reserve  of  artillery  were  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  between  the  hills  on  which  the 
infantry  stood,  both  flanking  and 
supporting  brigadier-general  Fane’s 
advanced  guard. 

The  enemy  first  appeared  at  eight 
o’clock  in -the  morning,  in  large 
bodies  of  cavalry  on  our  left,  upon 
the  heights  of  the  road  to  Lou¬ 
rinha;  and  it  was  soon  obvious  that 
the  attack  would  be  made  upon 
our  advanced  guard,  and  the  left 
of  our  position  ;  and  major-general 
Ferguson’s  brigade  was  immediately 
moved  across  the  ravine  to  the 
heights,  on  the  road  to  Lourinha, 
with  three  pieces  of  cannon :  he 
was  followed  successively  by  bri¬ 
gadier-general  Nightingale  with  his 
brigade,  and  three  pieces  of  can¬ 
non  ;  brigadier-general  Ackland 
with  his  brigade,  and  brigadier- 
general  Bowes  with  his  brigade. 
These  troops  were  formed  (major- 
general  Ferguson’s  brigade  in  the 
first  line;  brigadier-general  Night¬ 
ingale’s  in  the  second  ;  and  briga¬ 
dier-general  Bowe’s  and  Ackland’s, 
in  columns  in  the  rear)  on  those 
heigTits,  with  their  right  upon  the 
valley  which  leads  into  Vimiera, 
and  their  left  upon  the  other  ra¬ 
vine,  which  separates  these  heights 
from  the  range  which  terminates  at 
the  landing  place  at  Maceira.  On 


these  last  mentioned  heights,  the 
Portuguese  troops  which  had  been 
in  the  bottom  near  Vimiera,  were 
posted  in  the  first  instance,  and 
they  were  supported  by  brigadier- 
general  Craufurd’s  brigade. 

The  troops  of  the  advanced 
guard  on  the  height  to  the  south¬ 
ward  and  eastward  of  the  town 
were  deemed  sufficient  for  its  de¬ 
fence,  and  major-general  Hill  was 
moved  to  the  centre  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  which  the  great  body  of 
infantry  had  been  posted,  as  a  sup¬ 
port  to  these  troops,  and  as  a  re¬ 
serve  to  the  whole  army.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  support,  these  troops 
had  that  of  the  cavalry  in  the  rear 
of  their  right. 

The  enemy’s  attack  began  in 
several  columns  upon  the  whole  of 
the  troops  on  this  height;  on  the 
left  they  advanced,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fire  of  the  riflemen,  close 
to  the  50th  regiment,  and  were 
checked  and  driven  back  only  by 
the  bayonets  of  the  corps.  The 
2d  battalion,  43d  regiment,  was 
likewise  closely  engaged  with  them 
in  the  road  which  leads  into  Vi¬ 
miera;  a  part  of  that  corps  having 
been  ordered  into  the  church-yard 
to  prevent  them  from  penetrating 
into  the  town.  On  the  right  of 
the  position,  they  were  repulsed, 
by  the  bayonets  of  the  9/th  regi¬ 
ment,  which  corps  was  successively 
supported  by  the  2d  battalion  52d 
regiment,  which,  by  an  advance  in 
column,  took  the  enemy  in  flank. 

Besides  this  opposition  given  to 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  on  our 
advanced  guard  by  their  own  ex¬ 
ertions,  they  were  attacked  in  flank 
by  brigadier-general  Ackland’s  bri¬ 
gade,  in  its  advance  to  its  position 
on  the  heights  on  the  left,  and  a 

II  4  cannonade 
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cannonade  was  kept  up  on  the  flank 
of  the  enemy’s  columns  by  the  ar¬ 
tillery  on  those  heights. 

At  length,  after  a  most  desperate 
contest,  the  enemy  was  driven  back 
in  confusion  from  this  attack  with 
the  loss  of  seven  pieces  of  cannon, 
many  prisoners,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  and  soldiers,  killed 
and  wounded.  He  was  pursued  by 
the  detachment  of  the  20th  light 
dragoons  ;  but  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
were  so  much  superior  in  numbers, 
that  this  detachment  has  suffered 
much,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Tay¬ 
lor  was  unfortunately  killed. 

Nearly,  at  the  same  time  the 
enemy’s  attack  commenced  upon 
the  heights,  on  the  road  to  Lou- 
rjnha.  This  attack  was  supported 
by  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and 
was  made  with  the  usual  impe¬ 
tuosity  of  French  troops.  It  was 
received  w  ith  steadiness  by  major- 
general  Ferguson’s  brigade,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  3oth,  40ih,  7 1st  re¬ 
giments  ;  and  these  corps  charged 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  approached 
them,  who  gave  way,  and  they 
continued  to  advance  upon  him 
supported  by  the  82d,  one  ©f  the 
corps  of  brigadier-general  Nightin¬ 
gale’s  brigade,  which,  as  the  ground 
extended,  afterwards  formed  a  part 
of  the  first  line  ;  bj'  the  29th  regi¬ 
ment,  and  by  brigadier-general 
Bowes’s  and  Ackland’s  brigades, 
while  brigadier-general  Craufurd’s 
brigade,  and  the  Portuguese  troops, 
in  two  lines,  advanced  along  the 
height  on  the  left.  In  the  advance 
of  major-general  Ferguson’s  bri¬ 
gade,  six  pieces  of  cannon  were 
taken  from  the  enemy,  with  many 
prisoners,  and  vast  numbers  vypre 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  enemy  afterwards  made  an 
attempt  to  recover  a  part  of  his  ar¬ 


tillery  by  attacking  the  7 1st  and 
S2d  regiments,  which  were  halted 
in  a  valley  in  which  it  had  been 
taken.  These  regiments  retired 
from  the  low  grounds  in  the  valley 
to  the  heights,  where  they  halted, 
faced  about,  fired,  and  advanced 
upon  the  enemy,  who  had  by  that 
time  arrived  in  the  low  ground, 
and  they  thus  obliged  him  to  retire 
with  great  loss. 

In  this  action,  in  which  the 
wh&le  of  the  French  force  in  Por¬ 
tugal  was  employed,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  D’Abrantes 
in  person,  in  which  the  enemy  wa# 
certainly  superior  in  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  in  which  not  more 
than  half  of  the  British  army  was 
actually  engaged,  he  has  sustained 
a  signal  defeat,  and  has  lost  thir¬ 
teen  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty- 
three  ammunition  waggons,  with 
powder,  shells,  stores  of  all  de¬ 
scription^,  and  20,000  rounds  of 
musket  ammunition.  One  genera! 
officer  (Benicre)  has  been  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  a  great 
many  officers  and  soldiers  have 
been  killed,  wounded,  and  taken. 

The  valour  and  discipline  of  hi# 
majesty’s  troops  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous  upon  this  occasion,  as 
you,  who  witnessed  the  greatest 
part  of  the  action,  must  have  ob¬ 
served  ;  but  it  is  a  justice  to  the 
following  corps  to  draw  your  no¬ 
tice  to  them  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner,  viz.  the  royal  artillery,  com- 
manded  by  lieu t. -colonel  Robe; 
the  20th  dragoons,  which  had  been 
commanded  by  lieut.-colonel  Tay¬ 
lor;  the  50th  regiment,  commanded 
by  colonel  Walker ;  the  2d  bat¬ 
talion  95th  foot,  commanded  by 
major  T ravers;  the  5th  battalion, 
60th  regiment,  commanded  by  mu. 
jor  Davy;  the  2d  battalion  43d, 
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{commanded  by  major  Hull;  the 
2d  battalion  52d,  commanded  by 
lieut.-colonel  Ross;  the  97th  regi¬ 
ment,  commanded  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Lyon;  the  36th  regiment, 
commanded  by  colonel  Burne  ;  the 
40th,  commanded  by  colonel  Kem- 
mis;  the  71st,  commanded  by  lieut.- 
colonel  Pack  ;  and  the  82d  regi¬ 
ment,  commanded  by  major  Eyre. 

In  mentioning  colonel  Burne 
and  the  36th  regiment  to  you  upon 
this  occasion,  I  cannot  avoid  to 
add,  that  the  regular  and  orderly 
conduct  of  this  corps  throughout 
this  service,  and  their  gallantry  and 
discipline  in  action,  has  been  con¬ 
spicuous. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  my  obligations  to 
the  general  and  staff  officers  of  the 
army.  I  was  much  indebted  to 
major-general  Spencer’s  judgment 
and  experience,  in  the  decision 
which  I  formed  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  troops  allotted  to  each 
point  of  defence,  and  for  his  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  throughout  the 
action.  In  the  position  taken  up 
by  major-general  Ferguson’s  bri¬ 
gade,  and  in  its  advance  upon  the 
enemy,  that  officer  shewed  equal 
bravery  and  judgment;  and  much 
praise  is  due  to  brigadier-general 
Fane,  And  brigadier-general  An. 
struther,  for  their  gallant  defence 
cf  their  position  in  front  of  Vimiera, 
and  to  brigadier-general  Nightin¬ 
gale,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
supported  the  attack  upon  the  ene¬ 
my,  made  by  major-general  Fer¬ 
guson. 

Lieutenant-color.cl  G.  Tucker, 
and  lieutenant-colonel  Bathurst, 
and  the  officers  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  adjutant  and  quarter¬ 
master-general,  and  lieutenant-co¬ 


lonel  Torrens,  and  the  officers  of  my 
personal  staff',  rendered  me  the 
greatest  assistance  throughout  the 
action. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Arthur  Wellesley. 

N.  B.  Since  writing  the  above,  I 
have  been  informed  that  a  French 
general  officer,  supposed  to  be  ge¬ 
neral  Thebanlt,  the  chief  of  the 
staff',  has  been  found  dead  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  A.  W. 


Convention  of  Cintra. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

Douming-street ,  Sept.  16. 
rinn  L  following  dispatch  was  re. 

ccived  yesterday  evening  from 
lieutenant  gen.  sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
commanding  his  majesty’s  troops  in 
Portugal,  addressed  to  lord  viscount 
CastJereagh. 

Head-quarters ,  Cintra ,  Sept.  3. 

My  Lord  — 1  have  the  honour  to 
inform  your  lordship  that  I  landed 
in  Portugal,  and  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  on  Monday  the 
22d  of  August,  the  next  day  after 
the  battle  of  Vimiera,  and  where 
the  enemy  sustained  a  signal  defeat, 
where  the  valour  and  discipline  of 
British  troops,  and  the  talents  of 
British  officers,  were  eminently  dis¬ 
played.  A  few  hours  after  my  ar¬ 
rival,  general  Kellcrmann  came  in 
with  a  Hag  of  truce  from  the  French 
general-in-chief,  in  order  to  pro. 
pose  an  agreement  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  a  convention  tor  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French  troops.  The  enclosed  con¬ 
tains  the  several  articles  at  first 
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agreed  upon,  and  signed  by  sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Wellesley  and  general  Keller- 
mann  ;  but  as  this  was  done  with 
a  reference  to  the  British  admiral, 
who,  when  the  agreement  was  com¬ 
municated  to  him,  objected  to  the 
7th  article,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  disposal  of  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Tagus,  it  was  finally  concluded, 
that  iieutenant.colonel  Murray, 
quarter-master-gencral  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army,  and  general  Kellermaon, 
should  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
the  remaining  articles, ,  and  finally 
to  conclude  a  convention  for  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal,  subject  to 
the  ratification  of  the  French  ge¬ 
neral-in-chief,  and  the  British  com¬ 
manders  by  sea  and  land. — After 
considerable  discussion  and  repeat¬ 
ed  reference  to  me,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  me  to  avail  myself 
of  the  limited  period  latterly  pre* 
scribed  for  the  suspension  of  hosti¬ 
lities,  in  order  to  move  the  army 
forwards,  and  to  place  the  several 
columns  upon  the  routes  by  which 
they  were  to  advance,  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  signed,  and  the  ratification 
exchanged  the  30th  of  last  month. 
That  no  time  might  be  lost  in  ob¬ 
taining  anchorage  for  the  transports 
and  other  shipping,  which  had  for 
some  days  been  exposed  to  great 
peril  on  this  dangerous  coast,  and 
to  insure  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  army  and  the  victuallers, 
which  was  cut  off  by  the  badness  of 
the  weather,  and  the  surf  upon  the 
shore  ;  1  sent  orders  to  the  buffs, 
and  42d  regiments,  which  were  on¬ 
board  of  transports  with  sir  C.  Cot¬ 
ton’s  fleet,  to  land  and  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  forts  of  the  Tagus,  when¬ 
ever  the  admiral  thought  it  proper 
to  do  so.  This  was  accordingly 
carried  into  execution  yesterday 
morning,  when  the  forts  of  Cascais, 
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St.  Julien  and  Bugio,  were  evacu¬ 
ated  b7  the  French  troops,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  ours.  As  I 
landed  in  Portugal,  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  actual  state  of 
the  French  army,  and  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  local  and  incidental 
nature,  which  doubtless  had  great 
weight  in  deciding  the  question; 
my  own  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
expediency  of  expelling  the  French 
army  from  Portugal,  by  means  of 
the  convention  the  late  defeat  had 
induced  the  French  gencral-in-chief 
to  solicit,  instead  of  doing  so  by  a 
continuation  of  hostilities,  was 
principally  founded  ®n  the  great 
importance  of  time,  which  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  rendered  peculiarly 
valuable,  and  which  the  enemy 
could  easily  have  consumed  in  the 
protracted  defence  of  the  strong 
places  they  occupied,  had  terms  of 
convention  been  refused  them. — 
When  the  suspension  of  arms  was 
agreed  upon,  the  army  under  the 
command  of  sir  Johu  Moore  had 
not  arrived  ;  and  doubts  were  even 
entertained,  whether  so  large  a 
body  of  men  could  be  landed  on  an 
open  and  a  dangerous  beach  ;  and, 
that  being  effected,  whether  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  so  large  an  army  with  pro¬ 
visions  from  the  ships  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  under  all  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  to  which  the  shipping  were 
exposed.  During  the  negotiation, 
the  former  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  the  activity,  zeal,  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  of  captain  Malcolm,  of  the 
Donegal,  and  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  orders  ;  but  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been 
at  an  end,  nearly  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  no  longer  necessary. 
Captain  Dalrymple,  of  the  18th 
dragoons,  my  military  secretary, 
will  have  the  honour  of  delivering 
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to  your  lordship  this  dispatch.  He 
is  fully  informed  of  whatever  has 
been  done  under  my  orders,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  service  on  which  I  have 
been  employed,  and  can  give  any 
explanation  thereupon  that  may  be 
required.  Hew  Dalrymple, 

Lieut. -general. 

[A  suspension  of  arms  agreed 
upon  between  sir  A.  Wellesley  and' 
general  Kellermann,  on  the  22d  of 
August,  was  the  basis  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  convention  ;  the  seventh  article 
of  that  preliminary  treaty  (which 
was  afterwards  rejected  by  sir  C. 
Cotton)  stipulated  that  the  Russian 
fleet  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  Tagus,  unmolested,  as  long 
as  it  thought  proper,  or  to  return 
home.] 

Definitive  Convention  for  the  Evacu¬ 
ation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 

Army. 

The  generals  commanding  in  chief 
the  British  and  French  armies  in 
Portugal,  having  determined  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  foi* 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French  troops,  on  the  basis  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  on  the  22d 
igst.  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
have  appointed  the  undermentioned 
officers  to  negotiate  the  same  in 
their  names,  viz.  : — On  the  part  of 
|  the  general  in-chief  of  the  British 
army,  lie  u  t.  -  colonel  Murray,  quar¬ 
ter-master-general,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  general-in  chief  of  the  French 
army,  M.  Kellermann,  general  of 
division  ;  to  whom  they  have  given 
authority  to  negotiate  and  conclude 
a  convention  to  that  effect,  subject 
to  their  ratification  respectively, 
and  to  that  of  the  admiral  com¬ 
manding  the  British  fleet  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Tagus.  Those  two 
«fficers;  after  exchanging  their  full 


powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  follow  : — Art.  i.  All 
the  places  and  forts  in  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  occupied  by  the  French 
troops  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
British  army  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are  at  the  period  of  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  present  convention. — 
Art.  II.  The  French  troops  shall 
evacuate  Portugal  with  their  arms 
and  baggage ;  they  shall  not  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and, 
on  their  arrival  in  France,  they 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  serve. — Art. 
III.  The  English  government  shall 
furnish  the  means  of  conveyance 
for  the  French  army,  which  shall 
be  disembarked  in  any  of  the  ports 
of  France  between  Rochefort  and 
L’Orient  inclusively.  — — Art.  IV. 
The  French  army  shall  carry  with 
it  all  its  artillery  of  French  calibre, 
with  the  horses  belonging  to  it,  and 
the  tumbrils  supplied  with  sixty 
rounds  per  gun.  All  other  artil¬ 
lery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  as  also 
the  military  and  naval  arsenals, 
shail  be  given  up  to  the  British  ar¬ 
my  and  navy,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  may  be  at  the  period  of  the 
ratification  of  the  convention. — 
Art.  V.  The  French  army  shall 
carry  with  it  all  its  equipments, 
and  all  that  is  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  property  of  the  army  ; 
that  is  to  say,  its  military  chest, 
and  carriages  attached  to  the  field 
commissariat  and  field  hospitals ; 
or  shall  be  allowed  to  dispose  of 
such  part  of  the.  same  on  its  ac¬ 
count  as  the  commander-in-chief 
may  judge  it  unnecessary  to  em¬ 
bark.  In  like  manner,  all  indivi¬ 
duals  of  (he  army  shall  be  at  liber- 
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ty  to  dispose  of  their  private  pro¬ 
perty  of  every  description,  with 
full  security  hereafter  for  the  pur¬ 
chasers. — -Art.  VI.  The  cavalry 
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are  to  embark  their  horses,  as  also 
the  generals  and  other  officers  of 
all  ranks.  It  is,  however,  fully 
understood,  that  the  means  of  con¬ 
veyance  for  horses  at  the  disposal 
«f  the  British  commanders  are  very 
limited  ;  some  additional  convey¬ 
ance  may  be  procured  in  the  port 
of  Lisbon  ;  the  number  of  horses 
to  be  embarked  by  the  troops  shall 
not  exceed  six  hundred  ;  and  the 
number  embarked  by  the  staff  shall 
not  exceed  two  hundred.  At  ali 
events,  every  facility  w  ill  be  given 
to  the  French  army  to  dispose  of 
the  horses  belonging  to  it  which 
cannot  be  embarked. — Art.  VI I. 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  embark¬ 
ation,  it  shall  take  ’place  in  three 
divisions,  the  last  of  which  will  be 
principally  composed  of  the  garri¬ 
sons  of  the  places,  the  cavalry,  the 
artillery,  the  sick,  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  army.  The  first  divL 
sion  shall  embark  within  seven  days 
of  the  date  of  the  ratification,  or 
sooner,  if  possible. — Art.  VIII.  The 
garrisons  of  Elvas,  and  its  forts, 
and  of  Peniche  and  Palmela,  will 
be  embarked  at  Lisbon  ;  that  of 
Almaida  at  Oporto,  or  the  nearest 
harbour.  They  will  be  accompa¬ 
nied  on  their  march  by  British  com¬ 
missaries  charged  with  providing 
for  their  subsistence  and  accommo¬ 
dation. — Art.  IX.  All  the  sick  and 
wounded  who  cannot  be  embarked 
with  the  troops  are  intrusted  to 
the  British  army.  They  are  to  be 
taken  care  of  whilst  they  remain  in 
this  country,  at  the  expence  of  the 
British  government,  under  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  same  being  reimbursed 
by  F ranee  when  the  final  evacu¬ 
ation  is  effected.  The  English  go¬ 
vernment  will  provide  for  iheir  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  which  shall  take 
place  by  detachments  of  about  one 


hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
men  at  a  time.  A  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  French  medical  officers  shall 

be  left  behind  to  attend  them _ 

Art.  X.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  the  army  to  France 
shall  have  disembarked  in  the  har¬ 
bours  specified,  or  in  any  other  of 
the  ports  of  France  to  which  stress 
of  weather  may  force  them,  every 
facility  shall  be  given  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England  without  delay, 
and  security  against  capture  until 
their  arrival  in  a  friendly  port. — 
Art..  XL  The  French  army  shall 
be  concentrated  in  Lisbon,  and 
within  a  distance  of  about  two 
leagues  from  it.  The  English  ar¬ 
my  will  approach  within  three 
leagues  of  the  capital,  and  be  so 
placed  as  to  leave  about  one  league 
between  the  two  armies. — Art.Xil. 
The  forts  of  St.  Juiien,  the  Bugio, 
and  Cascais,  shall  be  occupied  by 
the  British  troops  on  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  convention.  Lisbon 
and  its  citadel,  together  with  the 
torts  and  batteries,  as  far  as  the 
lazaretto  or  Trafuria  on  one  side, 
and  fort  St.  Joseph  on  the  other, 
inclusively,  shall  be  given  upon  the 
embarkation  of  the  second  division, 
as  shall  also  the  harbour,  and  all 
armed  vessels  in  it  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  their  rigging,  sails,  stores, 
and  ammunition.  The  fortresses 
of  Elvas,  Almaida,  Peniche,  and 
Palmela,  shall  be  given  up  as  soon 
as  the  British  troops  can  arrive  to 
occupy  them.  In  the  mean  time 
the  general-in-chief  of  the  British 
army  will  give  notice  of  the  present 
convention  to  the  garrisons  of  those 
places,  as  also  to  the  troops  before 
them,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  all 

further  hostilities. - Art.  XIII. 

Commissaries  shall  be  named  oil 
both  sides,  to  regulate  and  accele¬ 
rate 
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rate  the  execution  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  agreed  upon. — Art.  XIV . 
Should  there  arise  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  article,  it  will  be 
explained  favourably  to  the  f  rench 
army. — Art.  XV.  From  the  date 
of  the  ratification  of  the  present 
convention,  all  arrears  of  contribu¬ 
tions,  requisitions,  or  claims  what¬ 
ever,  of  the  French  government,  • 
against  subjects  of  Portugal,  or  any 
other,  individuals  residing  in  this 
country,  founded  on  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
troops  in  Dec.  180/,  which  may  not 
have  been  paid  up,  are  cancelled ; 
and  all  sequestrations  laid  upon  their 
property,  moveable  or  immoveable, 
are  removed,  and  the  free  disposal 
of  the  same  is  restored  to  the  pro¬ 
per  owners. —  Art.  XVI.  All  sub¬ 
jects  of  France,  or  of  powers  in 
friendship  or  alliance  with  France, 
domiciliated  in  Portugal,  or  acci¬ 
dentally  in  this  country,  shall  be 
protected  :  their  property  of  every 
kind,  moveable  and  immoveable, 
shall  be  respected ;  and  they  shall 
be  at  liberty  either  to  accompany 
the  French  army,  or  to  remain  in 
Portugal.  In  either  case  their  pro¬ 
perty  is  guaranteed  to  them,  with 
the  liberty  of  retaining  or  of  dispo¬ 
sing  of  i,t,  and  passing  ihe  produce 
of  the  sale  thereof  into  France,  or 


during  the  period  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  this  country  by  the  French 
army  ;  and  all  those  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  exercise  of  their  em. 
pioyments,  or  have  accepted  situa¬ 
tions  under  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  are  placed  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  British  commanders  ; 
they  shall  sustain  no  injury  in  their 
persons  or  property,  it  not  having 
been  at  their  option  to  be  obedient 
or  not  to  the  F rench  government ; 
they  are  also  at  liberty  to  avail- 
themselves  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  lbth  article. —  Art.  XV  III. 
The  Spanish  troops  detained  on¬ 
board  ship  in  the  port  of  Lisbon 
shall  be  given  up  to  the  comman¬ 
der-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  who 
engages  to  obtain  of  the  Spaniards 
to  restore  such  French  subjects, 
either  military  or  civil,  as  may 
have  been  detained  in  Spain  with¬ 
out  being  taken  in  battle,  or  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  military  operations, 
but  on  occasion  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  c29th  of  last  May,  and  the 
days  immediately  following. — Art. 
NIX.  There  shall  be  an  immediate 
exchange  established  tor  all  ranks 
of  prisoners  made  in  Portugal, 
since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  hostilities. — Art.  X*X.  Hos¬ 
tages  of  the  rank  of  field-officers 
shall  be  mutually  furnished  on  the 


any  other  country  where  they  may 
fix  their  residence,  the  space  of  one 
year  being  allowed  (hem  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  fully  understood 
that  shipping  is  excepted  from  this 
arrangement,  only,  however,  in  so 
far  as  regards  leaving  the  port  ; 
and  that  none  of  the  stipulations 
above-mentioned  can  be  made  the. 
pretext  of  any  commercial  specula¬ 
tion. —  Art.  XVII.  No  native  of 
Portugal  shall  be  rendered  ac- 
countable  for  his  political  conduct 


part  of  the  British  army  and  navy, 
and  on  that  of  the  French  army, 
for  the  reciprocal  guarantee  of  the 
present  convention.  The  officers 
of  the  British  army  shall  be  restored 
on  the  completion  of  the  articles 
which  concern  the  army  ;  and  the 
officers  of  the  navy  on  the  disem¬ 
barkation  of  the  French  troops 
in  their  own  country.  The  like  is 
to  take  place  on  the  part  of  the 
French  army.- — Art.  XX  L  It  shall 
be  allowed  to  the  general -iiuch'.et 

of 
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of  the  French  army  to  send  an  of¬ 
ficer  to  France  with  intelligence  of 
the  present  convention.  A  vessel 
will  be  furnished  by  the  British  ad¬ 
miral  to  convey  him  to  Boimleaux 
or  Rochefort. — Art.  XXII.  The 
British  admiral  will  be  invited  to 
accommodate  his  excellency  the 
commander  in-chief,  and  the  other 
principal  officers  of  the  French 
army,  on-board  ships  of  war. 

Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon 
this  30th  day  of  August,  1808. 

(Signed) 

Geo.  Murray,  quar.-mas.-gen. 

Relleumann,  le  gen.  de  division. 

Nous  due  d’Abrantes,  general 
en  chefde  Farmee  FrRncaise,  avons 
ratifie  et  rafifions  la  presente  con¬ 
vention  definitive  dans  tons  ses  ar¬ 
ticles,  pour  £tre  executee  selon  sa 
forme  et  teneur. 

(Signed)  Le  Due  d’Abrantes. 

Au  quariier  general  deLisbonne, 
le  30  A  out,  1808. 

Additional  Articles  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  30 th  Aug.  1808. 

Art.  I.  The  individuals  in  the 
civil  employment  of  the  army  made 
prisoners,  either  by  the  British 
troops,  or  by  the  Portuguese  in 
any  part  of  Portugal,  will  be  re¬ 
stored,  as  is  customary,  without  ex¬ 
change.— Art.  IL  The  French  ar¬ 
my  shall  be  subsisted  from  its  own 
Tnazagines  up  to  the  day  of  em¬ 
barkation  ;  the  garrisons  up  to  the 
day  of  the  evacuation  of  the  fort¬ 
resses. — The  remainder  of  the  ma¬ 
gazines  shall  be  delivered  over  in 
the  usual  form  to  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  which  charges  itself  with 
the  subsistence  of  the  men  and 
horses  of  the  army  from  the  above- 

*  A  copy  of  the  convention  enclosed 


mentioned  periods  till  their  arrival 
in  France,  under  the  condition  of 
their  being  re-imbursed  by  the 
French  government  for  the  excess 
of  the  expences  beyond  the  estima¬ 
tion,  to  be  made  by  both  parties,  of 
the  value  of  the  magazines  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  the  British  army.  The 
provisions  on-board  the  ships  of 
war,  in  possession  of  the  French 
army,  will  be  taken  on  account  by 
the  British  government,  in  like 
manner  with  the  magazines  in  the 
fortresses. — Art.  III.  The  general 
commanding  the  British  troops 
will  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  re-establishing  the  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  subsistence  be¬ 
tween  the  country  and  the  capital. 

Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon 
this  30th  day  of  August,  1808. 

(Signed) 

Geo.  Murray,  quar.-mas.-gen. 
Kellermann,  legen.  de  division. 

Nous  due  d’Abrantes,  general 
en  chef  de  l’armee  Franchise,  avons 
ratifie  et  ratifions  les  articles  addi- 
tionels  a  Ja  convention  et  contre, 
pour  etre  executes  suivant  leur 
forme  et  teneur. 

Le  Due  d’Abrantes. 

A.  J.  Dalrymple,  cap.  milit.  sec. 

Admiralty -office^  Sept.  16. 

Captain  Daisied,  first  captain  to 
the  squadron  under  the  command 
of  sir  C.  Cotton,  bart.,  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  majesty’s  ships  and 
vessels  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  ar¬ 
rived  yesterday  with  dispatches  to 
the  lion.  W.  W.  Pole. 

Hibernia ,  off  the  Tagus ,  Sept.  3. 

Sir — . Enclosed  herewith,  for  the 
information  of  the  lords  commis. 
sioners  of  the  admiralty,  is  a  copy 
of  a  convention*,  entered  into  by 

in  a  letter  from  sir  IIcw  Dalrymple. 

lieut.- 
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lieut.-col.  Murray  and  gen.  Keller- 
mann,  for  the  evacuation  of  Portu¬ 
gal  by  the  French  army  ;  such  con¬ 
vention  having  been  ratified  by 
lieut.-gcn.  sir  Hew  Dairy  in  pie, 
myself,  and  the  French  command¬ 
er-in-chief.  British  troops,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  3d  and  42d  regiments, 
were  on  the  ‘2d  inst.  landed,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  forts  of  Cascais,  St.  An¬ 
tonio,  St.  Julien,  and  the  Bugio  ; 
and  no  time  shall  be  lost  to  embark 
the  French  troops,  agreeably  to  the 
said  convention. — Capt.  Ilalsted, 
first  captain  of  this  ship,  and  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  fleet,  who  is  the  bearer 
of  these  dispatches  to  their  lord- 
ships,  respecting  the  Russian  squa¬ 
dron  in  the  Tagus,  is  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  my  confidence,  and  vviil  be 
able  to  explain  to  their  lordships 
the  motives  inducing  me  to  ratify 
the  convention  in  question,  as  well 
as  give  any  further  information 
that  may  be  thought  necessary. 

C.  Cotton. 

Hibernia ,  off  the  Tagus ,  Sept.  4. 

Sir — Herewith  l  have  the  honour 
to  enclose  to  you,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty,  a  copy  of  a  conven¬ 
tion  entered  into  by  me  with  vice- 
admiral  Seniavin,  commanding  the 

Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus  ;  by 

which  it  will  appear  to  their  lord- 
ships  that  such  Heet  has  been  sur¬ 
rendered  to  me,  to  be  held  by  his 
majesty  as  a  deposit,  until  six 

months  after  the  conclusion  of 

peace  between  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land.  I  have  charged  capt.  Hal- 
sted,  first  captain  of  the  Hibernia, 
and  captain  of  the  fleet,  with  the 
delivery  of  this  dispatch  to  their 
lordships  ;  he  was  sent  by  me  to 
ncgociate  the  convention  with  vice, 
admiral  Seniavin,  and  will  be  able 


to  explain  every  particular.  To 
capt.  Halsted  I  feel  greatly  indebt¬ 
ed  for  his  able  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  upon  all  points  of  service; 
his  zeal  and  diligence  have  been 
exemplary,  and  entitle  him  to  my 
highest  commendation.  Rear-ad¬ 
miral  Tyler  has  been  directed  to 
superintend  the  first  division  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  which  I  purpose  or¬ 
dering  under  his  protection,  imme¬ 
diately  to  Spithead  ;  to  him  (since 
.with  me)  I  have  been  indebted  for 
every  assistance,  and  to  the  cap¬ 
tains,  officers,  and  crews,  of  those 
ships  that  have  been  employed 
throughout  a  tediously  protracted 
blockade  (by  whom  every  exertion 
has  been  made  with  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  doing  them  infinite 
honour).  I  feel  extremely  grate¬ 
ful,  and  deem  it  my  duty  to  offer 
every  possible  testimony  of  my  ap¬ 
probation  in  their  favour. 

C.  Cotton. 

Articles  of  a  convention  entered 
into  between  vice-admiral  Senia¬ 
vin,  knight  of  the  order  of  St. 
Alexander,  and  other  Russian 
orders,  and  admiral  sir  Charles 
Cotton,  bart.,  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Russian  fleet,  now  an¬ 
chored  in  the  river  Tagus* 

Art.  I.  The  ships  of  war  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  now  in  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  as  specified  in  the  annexed  list, 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  admiral 
Cotton  immediately,  with  all  their 
stores  as  they  now  are,  to  be  sent 
to  England,  aiwl  there  held  as  a  de¬ 
posit  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  to 
be  restored  to  his  imperial  majesty 
within  six  months  after  iho  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  peace  between  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majesty  and  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias. 

Art, 
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Art.  II.  Vice-admiral  Seniawin, 
with  the  officers,  sailors,  and  ma¬ 
rines,  under  his  command,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Russia  without  any  condi¬ 
tion  or  stipulation  respecting  their 
future  services ;  to  be  conveyed 
there  in  men-of-war,  or  proper  ves¬ 
sels,  at  the  expense  of  his  Britannic 
majesty. 

Done  and  concluded  on-board 
the  ship  Twerday,  in  the  Tagus, 
and  on-board  his  Britannic  majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  Hibernia;  off  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  the  3d  day  of  Sept. 
1808.  De  Seniavin, 

Charles  Cotton. 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

E  the  underwritten  general  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  army,  in  obedience 
to  your  majesty’s  warrant,  which 
bears  date  the  1st  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1808,  commanding  us  strictly 
to  enquire  into  the  conditions  of  a 
suspension  of  arms,  concluded  on 
the  22d  of  August,  1808,  between 
your  majesty’s  army  in  Portugal, 
and  the  French  force  in  that  coun¬ 
try — and  also  iuto  a  definitive  con¬ 
vention,  concluded  with  the  French 
general  commanding  on  the  31st 
August  following — aiSo  into  all  the 
causes  and  circumstances  (whether 
arising  from  the  previous  operations 
of  the  British  array,  or  otherwise, 
which  led  to  them)— -and  into  the 
conduct,  behaviour,  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  lieutenant-general  sir  Hew 
DaSrymple,  and  such  other  com¬ 
mander  or  commanders  of  your 
majesty’s  forces  in  Portugal,  and 
of  any  other  person  or  persons,  as 
far  as  the  same  were  connected  with 
the  said  armistice,  suspension  of 
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arms,  and  convention — and  to  re¬ 
port  to  your  majesty  a  statement 
thereof,  as  it  shall  appear,  together 
with  our  opinion  thereon,  and  also 
our -opinion,  whether  any.  and 
what,  further  proceedings  should  be 
had  thereunon. 

We  have,  at  several  meetings, 
perused  and  considered  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  orders  and  instructions,  as 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  right  hon. 
lord  Castlereagh,  your  majesty’s 
principal  secretary  of  state,  toge¬ 
ther  with  sundry  letters,  and  other 
papers,  therewith  transmitted — 
And  have  heard  and  examined  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  other  principal  offi¬ 
cers  employed  cn  the  said  expedi¬ 
tion,  with  such  witnesses  as  any  of 
them  desired — and  also  such  other 
persons  as  seemed  to  ns  most  likely 
to  give  any  material  information.-*— 
And  in  order  that  your  majesty 
may  be  fully  possessed  of  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  has  appeared  in 
the  course  of  this  enquiry,  we  beg 
leave  to  Jay  before  your  majesty 
the  whole  of  our  examinations  and 
proceedings  to  (his  our  report  an¬ 
nexed. — And  upon  the  most  dili¬ 
gent  and  careful  review  of  the  whole 
matter,  we  do,  in  further  obedience 
to  your  royal  command,  most  hum¬ 
bly  report  to  your  majesty,  that  it 
appears,  Sac.  Sac. 

[Here  follows  a  statement'  of 
facts  relative  to  the  arrival  in  Por¬ 
tugal  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  ex¬ 
pedition  from  Cork — to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  general  Spencer  off  the 
Tagus,  his  return  to  Cadiz,  and  his 
arrival  again  in  Portugal — (o  (he 
operations  of  the  army  up  to  the 
battles  of  the  17th  and  21st — to 
the  junctim  of  general  Auckland 

and 
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and  general  Anstruther’s  brigades— 
to  the  arrival  of  sir  Harry  Burrard 
and  sir  Hew  Dalrymple — to  the  ar¬ 
rival  and  landing  of  sir  John 
Moore  ;  all  of  which  have  already 
been  given  in  the  official  dispatches 
published  in  the  Gazette,  in  the 
narratives  of  sir  A.  Wellesley,  sir 
II.  Burrard,  and  sir  Hew  Dalrym- 
ple,  and  in  the  evidence  which 
"was  detailed  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Board  of  Enquiry.] 

After  a  description  of  the  battle 
of  Vimeira,  the  report  proceeds 
thus  : — Soon  after  twelve,  the  firing 
had  ceased,  and  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
were  seen  from  our  left,  in  bodies 
of  about  200,  by  general  Ferguson ; 
and  about  the  same  time  general 
Spencer  saw  a  line  formed,  about 
three  miles  in  front  of  our  centre. 
About  half  past  twelve,  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  proposed  to  sir  Harry 
Burrard  to  advance  from  his  right, 
with  three  brigades,  upon  Torres 
Vedras,  and  with  the  other  five  bri¬ 
gades  to  follow  the  enemy,  who  had 
been  defeated  by  our  left. 

It  appears  that  the  situation  of 
the  army  at  this  moment  was — on 
the  right,  major-general  Hill’s  bri¬ 
gade,  which  had  not  been  engaged, 
was  on  the  height  behind  Vimeira, 
and  at  a  distance  of  above  three 
miles  Irom  those  of  generals  Fergu¬ 
son  and  Nightingale  on  the  left.  In 
front  of  Vimeira  and  in  the  centre, 
were  the  brigades  of  Anstruther 
and  Fane,  which  had  been  warmly 
engaged.  Brigadier-general  Bowes’s 
and  Ackland’s  brigades  were  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  heights,  towards  the 
left,  in  support  of  generals  Fergu¬ 
son  and  Nightingale.  Brigadier- 
general  Craufurd’s  brigade  was  de¬ 
tached  rather  to  the  rear  of  the  left, 
about  half  a  mile  from  major-gene¬ 
ral  Ferguson,,  to  support  the  Por- 
Vol.  L. 


tuguese  troops,  making  front  in 
that  direction.  It  appears,  that 
although  the  enemy  w  as  completely 
repulsed,  the  degree  of  expedition 
with  which  a  pursuit  could  be  com¬ 
menced,  considering  the  extended 
position  of  the  army  at  that  time, 
and  the  precaution  to  be  taken 
against  the  superior  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  must  have  depended  on  va¬ 
rious  local  circumstances  only  to  be 
calculated  by  those  on  the  spot. 

This  very  circumstance  of  a  su¬ 
perior  cavalry  retarding  our  ad¬ 
vance,  would  allow  the  enemy’s 
infantry,  without  any  degree  of 
risk,  to  continue  their  retreat  in 
the  most  rapid  manner,  till  they 
should  arrive  at  any  given  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  point  of  rallying  and 
formation  ;  nor  did  sir  A.  Welles¬ 
ley,  on  the  17th  August,  w  hen  the 
enemy  had  not  half  the  cavalry  as 
on  the  21st,  pursue  a  more  inconsi¬ 
derable  and  beaten  army  with  any 
marked  advantage.  (Here  passages 
are  quoted  from  sir  A.  Wellesley’s 
dispatches  in  the  Gazette,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  statement.)  It  may 
also  be  considered,  that  as  the  at¬ 
tack  on  our  centre  had  been  re¬ 
pulsed  long  before  that  on  our  left 
had,  the  attacking  corps,  which, 
as  had  been  observed,  was  not  pur¬ 
sued  (but  by  the  20th  dragoons, 
not  exceeding  150),  had  time  (above 
an  hour)  to  re-assemble,  and  to  oc¬ 
cupy  such  ground  as  might  after¬ 
wards  facilitate  the  retreat  of  their 
right,  and  that  the  enemy  were  ac¬ 
tually  and  visibly  formed  in  one  or 
more  lines,  at  about  three  miles  in 
front  of  the  centre. 

From  these  and  other  fair  military 
grounds,  as  allowed  by  sir  A.  Wel¬ 
lesley  ;  from  those  (hat  occurred  in 
sir  H.  Burrard’s  first  interview 
with  sir  A.  Wellesley ;  from  the 

S  utmost 
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utmost  certainty  of  the  immediate 
arrival  of  sir  John  Moore’s  corps, 
which,  if  they  had  not  stopped  at 
Mondego  Bay,  would  have  been  at 
Maceira  on  the  21st;  sir  H.  Bur- 
raid  declined  making  any  further 
pursuit  that  day,  or  ordering  the 
army  to  march  next  morning  early, 

- — (In  this  opinion  sir  11.  Burrard 
states,  brigadier-general  Clinton  and 
colonel  Murray  concurred.) 

[Here  follows  an  account  of  the 
appointment  of  sir  Hew  Dalrymple; 
his  assuming  the  command  ;  the  ne- 
gociation  of  the  armistice ;  objec¬ 
tions  of  sir  C.  Cotton,  and  final 
conclusion  of  the  armistice  ;  all  the 
particulars  of  which  have  already 
been  laid  before  the  public.] 

It  appears  that  when  the  pro¬ 
posed  treaty  (ratified  by  general 
Junot)  of  the  28th  August,  was 
brought  by  captain  Dalrymple  on 
the  1°  bead-quarters  at  Ra- 

malhal,  all  the  lieutenant-generals 
(Burrard,  Moore,  Hope,  Fraser, 
Wellesley )  were  present,  lord  Paget 
excepted,  because  not  Jong  pre¬ 
viously  summoned.  The  proposed 
treaty  was,  however,  formally  dis¬ 
cussed.  Minutes  of  proposed  al¬ 
terations  were  taken  by  sir  A. 
Wellesley,  as  laid  before  the  Board, 
and  the  commander  of  the  forces 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  sir  J. 
Moore,  or  any  of  the  lieutenant- 
generals  that  came  with  him,  ex¬ 
pressed  any  disapprobation  of  the 
state  and  terms  of  the  negociation. 

The  treaty  with  the  alterations 
proposed  were  re-transmitted  to 
lieutenant-colonel  Murray.  It  ap¬ 
pears  when  the  treaty  concluded  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Murray  on  the 
30th,  was  brought  by  him  to  Tor¬ 
res  Vedras  on  the  3 1st  for  ratifica¬ 
tion,  the  lieutenant-generals  pre¬ 
sent  were  convened,  and  sir  A. 
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Wellesley  was  sent  for.  Lord  Pa¬ 
get,  who  was  at  a  distance,  did  not 
come,  nor  did  sir  A.  Wellesley, 
his  corps  having  marched  that  morn¬ 
ing.  The  other  lieutenant-gene¬ 
rals  met,  (Burrard,  Moore,  Fra¬ 
ser,  Hope)  the  alterations  made  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Murray  were 
approved,  and  the  treaty  then  ra¬ 
tified  by  the  commander  of  the 
forces  (sir  H.  Dalrymple)  with  the 
approbation  of  the  lieutenant-ge- 
nerals  present.  Some  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  treaty  of  the  28th,  be¬ 
fore  objected  to  by  the  lieutenant- 
generals,  were  altered  in  that  of  the 
30th,  and  some  other  good  altera¬ 
tions  had  been  inserted,  not  before 
suggested,  A  comparison  of  the 
treaty  of  the  28th,  and  that  rati¬ 
fied,  will  shew  the  alterations.  The 
meetings  of  the  lieutenant-generals, 
the  commander  of  the  forces  did 
not  call,  or  consider  as  regular 
councils  of  war.  He  sought  to  be¬ 
nefit  from  their  talents  and  expe¬ 
rience,  by  consulting  them  on  exi¬ 
gent  cases,  and  by  pursuing  the 
measure  he  might  himself  deem 
most  for  the  good  of  your  majesty’s 
service,  after  availing  himself  of  the 
advantage  he  might  draw  from  their 
reasonings,  and  he  does  not  recol¬ 
lect  there  was  any  dissentient  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  31st,  as  to  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  convention.  It  appears 
thatsir  J.  Moore’s  corps  having  ar¬ 
rived  at  Mondego  Bay  on  the  20th 
of  August,  began  to  disembark  ; 
that  they  re-imbarked,  and  arrived 
olf  Maceira  Bay  on  the  24th  ;  that 
from  the  23(h  to  the  2Qth,  they 
landed  under  considerable  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  successively  joined  the 
army  at  Torres  Vedras,  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  some  of  the  principal 
advantages  to  arise  from  the  con¬ 
vention  were  in  the  contemplation 
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of  the  generals.  That  it  immedi¬ 
ately  liberated  the  kingdom  of  Por¬ 
tugal  from  the  dominion  of  the 
French,  thereby  restoring  to  the 
inhabitants  their  capital  and  for¬ 
tresses,  their  principal  sea-ports, 
their  personal  liberty,  property, 
religion,  and  established  govern¬ 
ment.  That  it  relieved  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  Spanish  frontier  from  all 
apprehensions  of  an  enemy,  and 
the  whole  of  Spain  from  that  of 
having  an  enemy  behind  them,  and 
allowed  all  parts  of  Spain  to  take 
more  effective  measures  for  its  de¬ 
fence  ;  as  well  as  permitted  Portu¬ 
gal  immediately  to  contribute  for 
their  mutual  support.  That  it  en¬ 
abled  the  British  army  immediately 
to  enter  Spain,  if  required,  by  cen¬ 
tral  routes,  while  it  transported 
the  French  force  to  a  very  distant 
part  of  their  own  coast,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Spanish  frontier. 
That  it  immediately  released  4000 
Spanish  soldiers,  and  sent  them  to 
the  defence  of  Catalonia  ;  it  also 
released  from  the  Portuguese  fron¬ 
tier  another  body  of  2000  Spanish 
troops.  The  Portuguese  army  also 
became  disposable  for  the  common 
cause.  To  the  men  of  war  and 
transports,  which  at  this  season  of 
the  year  with  great  difficulty  could 
keep  their  station  near  the  coast, 
and  on  whose  presence  the  supplies 
and  operations  of  the  army  de¬ 
pended,  the  opening  of  the  Tagus 
afforded  immediate  shelter.  It  is 
further  urged  by  the  generals,  as 
much  more  than  probable,  that  if 
the  enemy  had  been  required  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  would  sur¬ 
render  prisoners  of  war,  they  would 
not  have  complied  ;  but  if  driven 
to  extremity,  that  they  would  havo 
retired  upon  Lisbon,  reinforced  by 
6‘CfOO  Russians,  who  must  have  been 


thus  compelled  to  share  their  fate  ; 
and  in  the  temporary  attack  of  this 
city,  much  calamity  and  destruc¬ 
tion  must  have  ensued  ALo,  that 
masters  of  the  Russian  fleet,  and 
of  boats  and  shipping  in  the  Tagus, 
the  passage  to  the  river  was  ensured 
to  them  ;  that  they  could  have  de¬ 
fended,  for  a  considerable  time,  its 
east  bank,  and  prevented  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Tagus  by  our  fleet; 
that,  with  the  strong  fortresses  of 
Alentejo  in  their  possession,  they 
could  have  protracted  a  destructive 
war,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Por¬ 
tugal  and  the  Spanish  cause,  by 
finding  employment  for  th*  greater 
part  of  the  British  army,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  and  whose 
difficulties  and  losses  in  such  ope¬ 
ration  must  have  been  very  consi¬ 
derable.  It  appears,  that  the  forts 
on  the  Tagus  were  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  on  the  2d  of  September,  by 
the  British  troops,  and  the  port 
was  then  opened  to  our  shipping. 
That  on  the  5th  the  army  had  its 
right  at  St.  Juliens,  and  us  left  on 
the  heights  of  Bellas  :  that  on  the 
8th  or  9th,  a  British  corps  marched 
into  Lisbon,  to  ensure  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  that  city,  during  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
all  sent  oil' (except  the  last  division, 
who  were  purposely  detained)  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
part  of  the  army  was  then  actually 
on  its  route  towards  the  Spanish 
frontier.' — It  appears,  that  during 
the  discussion,  and  afterwards  du¬ 
ring  the  execution  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  much  firmness  was  shewn  in 
resisting  the  pretensions  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  enemy ;  every 
stipulation  being  restricted  to  its 
fair,  honourable,  and  grammatical 
meaning,  and  the  French  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  carry  off,  but  obliged  to 
S  2  *  disgorge 
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disgorge  plunder,  which  they  af¬ 
fected  to  consider  as  private  pro¬ 
perty.  It  appears  that  pains  were 
taken  to  misrepresent  and  raise  a 
clamour  in  Portugal  against  this 
convention  ;  but  when  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  knowti,  and  its  effects  felt, 
the  people  of  Lisbon,  and  of  the 
country,  seem  to  have  expressed 
their  gratitude  and  thanks  for  the 
benefits  attending  it.  It  has  been 
urged  by  sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  and 
allowed  by  major-general  Spencer, 
that  in  Egypt,  in  1801  (after  the 
victory  of  the  2 1st  of  March,  the 
French  having  thrown  their  whole 
force  into  Alexandria  and  Grand 
Cairo,  about  10,000  men  in  each 
place),  that  at  the  siege  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  in  August,  the  country  was 
in  the  full  possession  of  the  British 
and  Turks.  The  garrison,  cut  off 
from  every  possibility  of  relief, 
and  could  only  have  held  out  some 
days,  when  a  capitulation  was 
granted  to  it,  September  the  2d,  as 
favourable  as  the  convention  of 
Cintra  to  the  army  of  Junot  (of 
24,000  French,  and  6000  Rus¬ 
sians),  and  perfectly  similar  in  all 
the  chief  articles  of  men,  baggage, 
artillery,  conveyance,  &c.  also, 
that  the  same  term*  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  granted  to  the  garrison  of 
Cairo,  under  much  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances.  By  these  two  con¬ 
ventions,  or  capitulations,  above 
20,000  French  evacuated  Egypt, 
and  the  British  army  was  left  dis¬ 
posable  for  other  purposes.  On 
the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the 
operations  of  the  army  under  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  from  his  landing 
in  Mondego  Bay  the  1st  of  August, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  action 
at  Vimeira,  the  2lst  of  August, 
were  highly  honourable  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  such  as  might  be  ex- 
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pected  from  a  distinguished  general, 
at  the  head  of  a  British  army  of 
13,000  men,  augmented  on  the  20th 
and  3 1st  to  17,000,  deriving  only 
some  small  aid  from  a  Portuguese 
corps  ( ldOO  men)  and  against  whom 
an  enemy  not  exceeding  14,000 
men  in  the  field  was  opposed ;  and 
this  before  the  arrival  of  a  very 
considerable  reinforcement  from 
England,  under  lieutenant-general 
sir  John  Moore,  which,  however, 
did  arrive  and  join  the  army,  from 
the  25th  to  the  30th  of  August. 
It  appears  a  point  on  which  no 
evidence  adduced  can  enable  the 
board  to  pronounce,  with  confi¬ 
dence,  whether  or  not  a  pursuit 
after  the  battle  of  the  21st,  could 
have  been  efficacious;  nor  can  the 
board  feel  confident  to  determine 
on  the  expedience  of  a  forward 
movement  to  Torres  Vedras,  when 
sir  Harry  Burrard  has  stated  weigh¬ 
ty  considerations  again9t  such  a 
measure.  Further,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  so  many  collateral  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  not  be  known  in 
the  moment  of  the  enemy’s  re¬ 
pulse,  as  afterwards  became  clear 
to  the  army,  and  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  board.  And  consi-. 
dering  the  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  two  new  com¬ 
manding  generals  arrived  from  the 
ocean,  and  joined  the  army  (fhe 
one  during,  and  the  other  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  a  battle,  and  those 
successively  superseding  each  other, 
and  both  the  original  commander 
within  the  space  of  24  hours),  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  army  was 
not  carried  forward,  until  the  se¬ 
cond  day  after  the  action,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  generals  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  actual  state  of 
things,  and  of  their  army,  and 
proceeding  accordingly. 


It 
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It  appears  that  the  convention  of 
Cintra  in  all  its  progress  and  con¬ 
clusion,  or  at  least  all  the  principal 
articles  of  it,  were  not  objected  to 
by  the  five  distinguished  lieutenant- 
generals  of  that  army  ;  and  other 
general  officers  who  were  on  that 
service,  whom  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine,  have  also 
concurred  in  the  great  advantages 
that  were  immediately  gained,  to 
the  country  of  Portugal,  to  the 
army  and  navy,  and  to  the  general 
service,  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
convention  at  that  time. — On  a 
consideration  of  all  circumstances, 
as  set  forth  in  this  report,  we  most 
humbly  submit  our  opinion,  that 
no  further  military  proceeding  is 
necessary  on  that  subject.  Be¬ 
cause,  howsoever  some  of  us  may 
differ  in  our  sentiments  respecting 
the  fitness  of  the  convention  in  the 
relative  situation  of  the  two  armies, 
it  is  our  unanimous,  declaration, 
that  unquestionable  zeal  and  firm¬ 
ness  appear  throughout  to  have 
been  exhibited  by  lieutcnant-gene- 
ralssir  Hew  Dalrymple,  sir  Harry 
Burrard,  and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
as  well  as  that  the  ardour  and  gal¬ 
lantry  of  the  rest  of  the  officers 
arid  soldiers,  on  every  occasion 
during  this  expedition,  have  done 
honour  to  the  troops,  and  reflected 
lustre  on  your  majesty’s  arms. 
All  which  is  most  dutifully  submit¬ 
ted.  • 

(Signed) 

David  Dwndas,  general. 

Moira,  general. 

Peter  Craig,  general. 

Heathfield,  general. 

Pembroke,  lieut.-gen. 

G.  Nugent,  lieut.-gen. 

Ol.  Nicoles,  lieut.-gen. 

<l<2d  Dec.  1808. 


#  i  ,  1 

Judge-Advocate-G  eneral's 
Ojtfice ,  Dec.  27,  1808. 

In  consequence  of  the  following 
letter  from  his  royal  highness  the 
commander  in  chief  to  general  sir 
David  Dundas,  as  president,  viz. 

Horse  Guards ,  Dec.  25,  1808. 

Sir — The  judge-advocate-gene¬ 
ral  having  delivered  to  me,  to  be 
laid  before  his  majesty,  the  several 
papers  and  documents,  containing 
all  the  examinations  and  proceed¬ 
ings  taken  before  the  board  of  en¬ 
quiry,  of  which  you  are  the  presi¬ 
dent,  together  with  your  report 
and  opinion  upon  the  whole  of  the 
late  operations  of  his  majesty’s  for¬ 
ces  in  Portugal,  as  connected  with 
the  armistice  and  subsequent  con¬ 
vention  of  Cintra,  t  think  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  me  to  state  to  you,  that 
although  the  report  is  fully  de¬ 
tailed,  and  perfectly  explanatory 
of  all  the  transactions  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  evidence  before  you  ; 
yet  upon  a  due  consideration  of  the 
whole  matter,  it  certainly  appears 
that  your  opinion  upon  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  armistice  and  conven¬ 
tion,  which  the  words  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  warrant  expressly  enjoin 
should  be  strictly  examined,  en¬ 
quired  into,  and  reported  upon, 
has  been  altogether  omitted.  I 
feel  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  call 
your  attention  to  these  two  princi¬ 
pal  features  of  this  important  case, 
the  armistice  and  convention,  and 
to  desire  that  you  may  be  pleased 
to  take  the  same  again  into  your 
most  serious  consideration,  and 
subjoin  to  the  opinion  which  you 
have  already  given  upon  the  other 
points  submitted  to  your  examina¬ 
tion  and  enquiry,  whether,  uuder 
all  the  circumstances  which  appear 
in  evidence  before  you,  on  the  re- 
S  3  lative 
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lative  situation  of  the  two  armies,  ence  of  opinion  exists  among  the 
on  the  22(1  of  August,  1808,  it  is  members  of  the  board,  which  may 
your  opinion  that  an  armistice  was  probably  produce  a  dissent  from 
advisable,  and  if  so,  whether  the  the  majority  upon  these  very  ques- 
terms  of  that  armistice  were  such  tions.  You  will  be  pleased,  there- 
as  ought  to  have  been  agreed  upon;  fore,  to  desire  such  of  the  members  as 
and  whether  upon  a  like  consider-  may  be  of  a  different  opinion  from 
ation  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  majority  upon  these  two  ques- 
the  two  armies  subsequent  to  the  ti  ns,  to  record  upon  the  face  of 
armistice,  and  when  ail  the  British  the  proceedings  their  reasons  for 
forces  were  landed,  it  is  your  opi-  such  dissent.  I  am.  Sir,  yours, 
nion  that  a  convention  was  advisa-  (Signed)  Frederick, 

ble,  and  if  so,  whether  the  terms  Commander  in  Chief, 

of  that  convention  were  such  as  General  Sir  D.  Dundas,  K.  B. 
ought  to  have  been  agreed  upon. —  The  board  met  this  day  at 
I  am  the  more  desirous  that  you  the  judge-ad  vocate-generals  office, 
should  resume  the  consideration  of  when  the  said  letter  having  been 
these  two  points,  the  armistice  and  read,  they  agreed  that  the  follow- 
convention,  as  it  appears  upon  the  ing  questions  should  be  put  to  each 
lace  of  your  report,  that  a  differ-  of  the  members  of  the  board: 


Approve. 
Lt.-gen.  Nicolls. 
Lt.-gen.  Sir  G.  Nu. 
gent. 

Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Lord  Heathfield. 
General  Craig. 

Gen.  Sir  D.  Dundas. 
Approve. 

Lt.-gen.  Sir  G.  Nu¬ 
gent, 

Gen.  Lord  Heathfield. 
General  Craig. 

Gen.  Sir  D.  Dundas. 


r*Do  you,  or  do  you' 


« 

< 


not  approve  of  the 
armistice  as  conclu¬ 
ded  upon  the  22d  of 
August,  1808,  in  the 
relative  situation  of 
the  two  armies  ? 


Disapprove. 
Earl  of  Moira. 


* 

> 


f  Do  you,  or  do  you" 
not  approve  of  the 
convention  as  con- 
j  eluded  upon  the  31  st 
of  August,  1808,  in 
the  relative  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  ar- 


■ 

> 


Disapprove. 
Lt.-gen.  Nicolls. 
Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Earl  of  Moira. 


(Signed) 


i 


mies? 


j 

David  Dundas,  President. 


My  reason  for  considering  the 
armistice  as  advisable  on  the  22d  of 
August  was,  because  the  enemy 
had  been  able  to  retire  after  the 
battle  of  the  21st,  and  take  up  a 
strong  defensive  position. 

Ol.  Nicolls,  L.  G. 

I  think,  considering  the  great 
increase  of  our  force  from  the  first 
suspension  of  hostility  to  the  defi¬ 
nitive  signing  of  the  convention, 

4 


added  to  the  defeat  the  enemy  had 
suffered,  sir  II.  Dalrymple  was  fully 
entitled  to  have  insisted  upon  more 
favourble  terms. 

Ol-  Nicolls,  L.  G. 

I  approve  of  the  armistice,  after 
a  due  consideration  of  the  relative 
situations  of  the  two  armies  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  of  August,  but 
I  cannot  fully  approve  of  the  whole 
of  the  convention,  after  a  due  con¬ 
sideration 
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sideration  of  the  relative  situation 
of  the  two  armies  at  that  time  ; 
because  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that,  in  the  progress  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  sufficient  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  great  advantages  which 
had  resulted,  or  were  likely  to  re¬ 
sult,  from  the  former  successful 
operations  of  the  British  army  in 
the  field — from  the  considerable  re¬ 
inforcements  which  had  joined  it, 
subsequent  to  the  commencement 
of  the  negociation — from  the  cause 
in  which  the  British  army  was  en¬ 
gaged  being  the  cause  of  Portugal, 
which  gave  good  reason  to  reckon 
upon  the  good  will,  if  not  upon  the 
active  assistance,  of  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants;  and  also,  from  the 
unusual  readiness  which,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  was  manifested  by  ge¬ 
neral  Junot  to  enter  into  negocia¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  French  negociator 
to  accede  to  terms  as  they  were 
proposed,  and  to  such  construction 
as  lieut.-gen.  sir  Ilew  Dalrymple 
put  upon  them  in  some  instances, 
where  they  might  have  borne  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  interpretation.  I  there¬ 
fore  think  it  probable,  for  the 
above  reasons,  that  if  less  favour¬ 
able  terms  to  the  French  army  had 
been  insisted  upon,  they  would 
have  been  acceded  to. 

Pembroke,  Lieut.-gen, 

I  feel  less  awkwardness  in  obey¬ 
ing  the  order  to' detail  my  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  nature  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  because  that  T  have  already 
joined  in  the  tribute  of  applause 
due  in  other  respects  to  the  officers 
concerned.  My  opinion,  there¬ 
fore,  is  only  opposed  to  theirs  on 
a  question  of  judgment,  where 
their  talents  are  likely  to  have  so 
much  more  weight,  as  to  render  the 
profession  of  my  difference,  even 


on  that  point,  somewhat  painful. 
The  duty  is,  however,  imperious 
on  me  not  to  disguise  or  qualify  the 
deductions  which  I  have  made  du¬ 
ring  this  investigation. — An  armi¬ 
stice  simply  might  not  have  been 
objectionable,  because  sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  expecting  hourly  the 
arrival  of  sir  John  Moore’s  divi¬ 
sion,  might  see  more  advantage  for 
himself  in  a  short  suspension  of 
hostilities,  than  what  the  French 
could  draw  from  it  ;  but  as  the  ar¬ 
mistice  involved,  and  in  fact  esta¬ 
blished  the  whole  principle  of  the 
convention,  I  cannot  separate  it 
from  the  latter. — Sir  A.  Wellesley 
has  stated,  that  he  considered  his 
force,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
march  from  the  Mondego  river,  as 
sufficient  to  drive  the  French  from 
their  positions  on  the  Tagus.  That 
force  is  subsequently  joined  by 
above  4000  British  troops,  under 
generals  Anstruther  and  Ackland. 
The  French  make  an  attack  with 

* 

their  whole  disposable  strength,  and 
are  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  though 
but  a  part  of  the  British  army  is 
brought  into  action.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  the  prospects  which 
sir  A.  Wellesley  entertained  could 
be  unfavourably  altered  by  these 
events,  even  had  not  the  certainty 
of  speedy  reinforcements  to  the 
British  army  existed. — It  is  urged, 
that  had  the  French  been  pushed 
to  extremity,  they  would  have 
crossed  the  Tagus,  and  have  pro¬ 
tracted  the  campaign  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  frustrated  the 
more  important  view  of  the  British 
generals — namely,  sending  succours 
into  Spain. — This  measure  must 
have  been  equally  feasible  for  the 
French  if  no  victory  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  over  them  ;  but  I  confess 
that  the  chance  of  such  an  attempt 
S  4  icems 
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seems  to  me  assumed  against  proba¬ 
bility.  Sir  Hew  Dal rymple  notices 
what  he  calls  46  the  critical  and  em¬ 
barrassed  state  of  Junot,”  before 
that  general  has  been  pressed  by 
the  British  army  :  and,  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  that  expression,  observes, 
that  the  surrender  of  Dupont,  the 
existence  of  the  victorious  Spanish 
army  in  Andalusia,  which  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  French  in  that 
direction,  and  the  universal  hosti¬ 
lity  of  the  Portuguese,  made  the 
situation  of  Junot  one  of  great 
distress.  No  temptation  for  the 
translation  of  the  war  into  Alentejo 
presents  itself  from  this  picture ; 
nor  does  any  other  representation 
give  ground  to  suppose  that  Junot 
could  have  contemplated  the  mea¬ 
sure  as  holding  forth  any  prospect 
but  ultimate  ruin,  after  much  pre¬ 
liminary  distress  and  disgrace.  The 
strongest  of  all  proofs  as  to  Jii- 
not’s  opinion,  arises  from  his  send¬ 
ing  the  very  morning  after  the  battle 
of  Vimeira,  to  propose  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Portugal;  a  step  which 
sufficiently  indicated  that  he  was 
satisfied  he  could  not  only  make  no 
effectual  defence,  but  could  not 
even  prolong  the  contest  to  take 
the  chance  of  accidents.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  without  any 
real  resource.  It  appears  in  evi¬ 
dence,  that  of  the  troops  left  by 
him  in  Lisbon  and  the  forts,  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  were  of  very 
doubtful  quality.  Those  troops  on 
whose  fidelity  he  could  confide,  had 
been  dismayed  by  a  signal  defeat, 
and  they  were  sensible  that  they  had 
no  succour  to  look  to  from  abroad. 
To  the  British  generals  it  was 
known,  when  the  armistice  was 
granted,  that  10,000  men  under 
sir  J.  Moore,  as  well  as  the  3d  and 
42d  regiments  of  foot,  with  the  18th 
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dragoons,  might  be  immediately 
reckoned  upon  ;  and  although 
much  advantage  had  not  been 
drawn  from  the  Portuguese  troops, 
their  support  and  the  general  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  country  against  the 
French,  cannot  be  laid  out  of  this 
calculation. 

The  disparity  of  force  and  of 
circumstances  was,  then,  such  as 
could  leave  no  doubt  that  the  issue 
must  be  favourable  to  us.  I  do 
not  omit  advertence  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  urged  as  possible  to  occur 
in  furnishing  the  British  army  with 
bread.  But,  putting  aside  the  ob¬ 
vious  solution,  that  such  a  tempo¬ 
rary  privation  is  not  ruinous  to  an 
army  where  cattle  can  be  procured 
in  the  country,  this  difficulty  can¬ 
not  be  well  pleaded,  if  admission 
is  to  be  given  to  the  speculation, 
that  the  heavy  cannon  necessary 
for  battering  forts  St.  Julien  and 
Calcaes  were  to  be  got  ashore  in 
the  Bays  of  the  Rock  of  Lisbon. 
The  question  then  comes  to  this  : 
whether  the  convention  did  (as  has 
been  asserted)  secure  all  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  were  proposed  in  the 
expedition  ?  If  it  did  not,  it  was 
not  what  his  majesty  was  entitled 
to  expect  from  the  relative  situation 
of  the  two  armies. 

I  humbly  conceive  it  to  have 
been  erroneous  to  regard  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  Portugal  from  the 
French,  as  the  sole  or  principal 
object  of  the  expedition.  Upon 
whatever  territory  we  contend  with 
the  French,  it  must  be  a  promi¬ 
nent  object  in  the  struggle  to  de¬ 
stroy  their  resources,  and  to  nar¬ 
row  their  means  of  injuring  us,  or 
those  whose  cause  we  are  support¬ 
ing.  This  seems  to  have  been  so 
little  considered  in  the  convention, 
that  the  terms  appear  to  have 
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extricated  Junot’s  army  from  a  si¬ 
tuation  of  infinite  distress,  in  which 
it  was  wholly  out  of  play,  and  to 
have  brought  it,  in  a  state  of  en¬ 
tire  equipment,  into  immediate  cur¬ 
rency,  in  a  quarter  too  where  it 
must  interfere  with  our  most  urgent 
and  interesting  concerns. 

Had  it  been  impracticable  to  re¬ 
duce  the  French  army  to  lay  down 
its  arms  unconditionally,  still  an 
obligation  not  to  serve  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  time,  might  have  been  insisted 
upon,  or  Belieisle  might  have  been 
prescribed  as  the  place  at  which 
they  should  be  landed,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  probability  of  their  re¬ 
inforcing  (at  least  for  a  long  time) 
the  armies  employed  for  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  Spain.  Perhaps  a  stronger 
consideration  than  the  merit  of 
those  terms  presents  itself.  Opi¬ 
nion  relative  to  the  British  arms 
was  of  the  highest  importance,  as 
it  might  influence  the  confidence 
of  the  Spaniards,  or  invite  the  na¬ 
tions  groaning  under  the  yoke  of 
France,  to  appeal  to  this  country, 
and  co-operate  with  it  for  their  de¬ 
liverance.  The  advantages  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  been  more  than 
usually  great,  which  should  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  balance  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  granting  to  a  very  infe¬ 
rior  army,  hopeless  in  circum¬ 
stances,  and  broken  in  spirit,  such 
terms  as  might  argue,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  its  disparity  in  numbers,  it 
was  still  formidable  to  its  victors. 
No  advantages  seemed  to  have  been 
gained  that  would  not  have  equally 
followed  from  forcing  the  enemy  to 
a  more  marked  submission.  The 
gain  of  time  as  to  sending  succours 
j  into  Spain  cannot  be  admitted  as  a 
plea,  because  it  appears  that  no 
1  arrangements  lor  the  reception  of 


our  troops  in  Spain  had  been  un¬ 
dertaken  previous  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  is  without  reasoning 
on  subsequent  facts,  The  conven¬ 
tion  in  Egypt,  which  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  as  a  parallel  case,  appears 
to  me  inapplicable.  No  object  be¬ 
yond  the  dislodgment  of  the  French 
from  Egypt  was  there  in  question. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  convention  upon  the 
affairs  of  Spain  was  a  consideration 
of  primary  interest  ;  and  in  that 
view  the  inevitable  effect  of  some 
of  the  articles  offers  itself  to  my 
mind  as  liable  to  material  objec¬ 
tion.  I  trust  that  these  reasons 
will  vindicate  me  from  the  charge 
of  presumption,  in  maintaining  an 
opinion  contradictory  to  that  pro¬ 
fessed  by  so  many  most  respectable 
officers ;  for,  even  if  the  reasons 
be  essentially  erroneous,  if  they 
are  conclusive  to  my  mind  (as  I 
must  conscientiously  affirm  them  to 
be),  it  is  a  necessary  consequence 
that  I  must  disapprove  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Moira,  General. 

December  27?  1808. 

Convention  of  Cintra. 

THE  following  formal  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  majesty’s  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  the  armistice  and  conven¬ 
tion  in  Portugal,  has  been  officially 
communicated  to  sir  Hew  Dairy m- 
ple  : — 

The  King  has  taken  into  his 
consideration  the  report  of  the 
board  of  enquiry,  together  with 
the  documents  aud  opinions  there¬ 
unto  annexed.  While  his  majesty 
adopts  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  board,  that  no  farther  military 
proceeding  is  necessary  to  be  had 
upon  the  transactions  referred  to 
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their  investigation,  his  majesty  does 
not  intend  thereby  to  convey  any 
expression  of  his  majesty’s  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  armistice  and  convention. 

When  those  instruments  were 
first  laid  before  his  majesty,  the 
king,  reserving  for  investigation 
those  parts  of  tht  definitive  con¬ 
vention,  in  which  his  majesty’s 
immediate  interests  were  concerned, 
caused  it  to  be  signified  to  sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  by  his  majesty’s  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  that  his  majesty,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  felt  himself  compelled 
at  once  to  express  his  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  those  articles,  in  which  sti¬ 
pulations  were  made,  directly  af¬ 
fecting  the  interests  or  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  na¬ 
tions. 

At  the  close  of  the  enquiry,  the 
king,  abstaining  from  any  observa¬ 
tions  upon  any  other  parts  of  the 
convention,  repeats  his  disappro¬ 
bation  of  those  articles ;  his  ma¬ 
jesty  deeming  it  necessary  that  his 
sentiments  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  as  to  the  impropriety  and 
danger  of  the  unauthorised  admis¬ 
sion,  into  military  conventions,  of 
articles  of  such  a  description, 
which,  especially  when  incautiously 
framed,  may  lead  to  the  most  inju¬ 
rious  consequences. 

His  majesty  cannot  forbear  far¬ 
ther  to  observes  that  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  delaying 
to  transmit  for  his  information  the 
armistice  concluded  on  22d  Au¬ 
gust,  until  the  4th  September, 
when  he,  at  the  same  time,  trans¬ 
mitted  the  ratified  convention,  was 
calculated  to  produce  great  public 
inconvenience,  and  that  such  in¬ 
convenience  did  in  fact  result  there¬ 
from. 


Bonaparte's  Speech  to  the  Cor - 
regidor  of  Madrid. 

A  N  Address  from  the  Corregidor 
and  Magistracy  of  Madrid  was 
presented  to  Bonaparte  on  the  9th 
December,  1808. 

In  this  document  the  inhabitants 
are  made  to  thank  the  conqueror 
for  his  clemency,  and  to  solicit  the 
favour  of  seeing  king  Joseph  at 
Madrid.  In  his  answer  to  this  ap¬ 
plication,  Bonaparte  makes  his  con¬ 
sent  to  depend  upon  the  30,000  ci¬ 
tizens  Madrid  contains,  making  a 
declaration  of  their  fidelity,  and 
setting  an  example  of  submission  to 
the  provinces.  By  the  30,000  ci¬ 
tizens  we  suppose  householders  are 
meant,  for  the  Moniteur  states  that 
registers  had  been  opened  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  that  30,000  fathers  of 
families  had  rushed  to  them  iu 
crowds  to  sign  the  required  suppli¬ 
cation.  The  answer  which  Bona¬ 
parte  returned  to  the  address  of 
the  corregidor  contains  so  many  re¬ 
markable  trails,  that  we  think  it 
necessary  to  give  it  at  length,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Paris  papers,  in  the 
following  terms  : — - 

u  I  am  pleased  with  the  senli. 
ments  of  the  city  of  Madrid.  I 
regret  the  injuries  she  has  suffered, 
and  am  particularly  happy  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  I 
have  been  able  to  effect  her  deliver¬ 
ance,  and  to  protect  her  from  great 
calamities.  I  have  hastened  to 
adopt  measures  calculated  to  tran¬ 
quillize  all  ranks  of  the  citizens, 
knowing  how  painful  a  state  of  un¬ 
certainty  is  to  all  men  collectively 
and  individually.  I  have  preserved 
the  spiritual  orders,  but  with  a  li¬ 
mitation  of  the  number  of  monks. 
There  is  not  a  single  intelligent  per¬ 
son 
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son  who  is  not  of  opinion  that  they 
were  too  numerous.  Those  of 
them  who  are  influenced  by  a  di¬ 
vine  call,  shall  remain  in  their 
cloisters.  With  regard  to  those 
whose  call  was  doubtful,  or  influ¬ 
enced  by  temporal  considerations, 

I  have  fix'd  their  condition  in  the 
order  of  secular  priests.  Out  of 
the  surplus  of  the  monastic  proper¬ 
ty,  I  have  provided  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  pastors,  that  im¬ 
portant  and  useful  class  of  the  cler¬ 
gy.  I  have  abolished  that  court 
which  was  a  subject  of  complaint 
to  Europe  and  the  present  age. 
Priests  may  guide  the  minds  of  men, 
but  must  exercise  no  temporal  or 
corpi  real  jurisdiction  over  the  ci¬ 
tizens. 

u  i  have  accomplished  what  I 
owed  to  myself  and  my  nation. 
Vengeance  has  had  its  due.  It  has 
fallen  upon  ten  of  the  principal 
culprits :  all  the  rest  have  entire 
and  absolute  forgiveness.  1  have 
abolished  those  privileges  which  the 
grandees  usurped,  during  times  of 
civil  war,  when  kings  but  too  fre¬ 
quently  are  necessitated  to  surren¬ 
der  their  rights,  to  purchase  their 
own  tranquillity,  and  that  of  their 
people.  I  have  abolished  the  feu¬ 
dal  rights,  and  henceforth  every 
one  may  set  up  inns,  ovens,  mills, 
employ  himself  in  fishing  and  rab¬ 
bit  hunting,  and  give  free  scope  to 
his  industry,  provided  he  respects 
the  laws  ami  regulations  of  the  po¬ 
lice.  The  selfishness,  wealth,  and 
prosperity  of  a  small  number  of 
individuals,  were  more  injurious  to 
your  agriculture  than  the  heat  of 
the  dog-days.  As  there  is  but  one 
God,  so  should  there  be  in  a  state 
but  one  judicial  power.  All  pecu¬ 
liar  jurisdictions  were  usurpations, 
2Qd  at  variance  with  the  rights  of 


the  nation  ;  I  have  abolished  them. 

I  have  also  made  known  to  every 
one  what  he  may  have  to  fear,  and 
what  he  may  have  to- hope.  I  shall 
expel  the  English  army  from  the 
Peninsula.  Saragossa,  Valencia, 
Seville,  shall  be  reduced  to  submis¬ 
sion,  either  by  persuasion,  or  the 
power  of  my  arms.  There  is  no 
obstacle  which  can  long;  resist  the 
execution  of  my  resolutions.  But 
what  transcends  my  power  is  this— 
to  consolidate  the  Spaniards  as  one 
nation,  under  the  sway  of  the  king, 
should  they  continue  to  be  infected 
with  these  principles  of  aversion 
and  hatred  to  France,  which  the 
partisans  of  the  English  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Continent  have  in¬ 
fused  into  the  bosom  of  Spain.  I 
can  establish  no  nation,  no  king, 
no  independence  of  the  Spaniards, 
if  the  king  be  not  assured  of  their 
attachment  and  fidelity. 

u  The  Bourbons  can  no  longer 
reign  in  Europe.  The  divisions  in 
the  royal  family  were  contrived  by 
the  English.  It  was  not  the  de¬ 
thronement  of  king  Charles,  and 
the  favourite  (the  Prince  of  the 
Peace),  that  the  duke  de  Infatado, 
that  tool  of  England,  as  is  proved 
by  the  papers  found  in  his  house, 
had  in  view.  The  intention  was  to' 
establish  the  predominant  influence 
of  England  in  Spain  ;  a  senseless 
project,  the  result  of  which  would 
have  been  a  perpetual  Continental 
war,  that  would  have  caused  the 
shedding  of  torrents  of  blood.  No 
pow  er  under  the  influence  of  Eng¬ 
land  can  exist  on  the  Continent. 
If  there  be  any  that  entertain  such 
a  wish,  their  wish  is  absurd,  and 
will  sooner  or  later  occasion  their 
fall.  It  would  be  easy  for  me, 
should  I  be  compelled  to  adopt  that 
measure,  to  govern  Spain,  by  esta¬ 
blishing 
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there  arc  provinces.  Nevertheless, 
1  do  not  refuse  to  abdicate  my  rights 
of  conquest  in  favour  of  the  king  ; 
and  to  establish  him  in  Madrid,  as 
soon  as  the  30,000  citizens  which 
this  capital  contains,  the  clergy, 
nobility,  merchants,  and  lawyers, 
shall  have  declared  their  sentiments 
and  their  fidelity,  set  an  example 
to  the  provinces,  enlightened  the 
people,  and  made  the  nation  sensi¬ 
ble  that  their  existence  and  prospe¬ 
rity  essentially  depend  upon  a  king 
and  a  free  constitution,  favourable 
to  the  people;  and  hostile  only  to 
the  egotism  and  haughty  passions 
of  the  grandees. 

“  If  such  be  the  sentiments  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  let  the  30,000  citizens  assem¬ 
ble  in  the  churches;  let  them,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Sacra¬ 
ment,  take  an  oath,  not  only  with 
their  mouths,  but  also  with  their 
hearts,  and  without  any  jesuitical 
equivocation,  that  they  promise 
support,  attachment,  and  fidelity 
to  their  king  ;  let  the  priests  in  the 
confessional  and  the  pulpit,  the 
mercantile  class  in  their  correspon¬ 
dence,  the  men  of  the  law  in  their 
writings  and  speeches,  infuse  these 
sentiments  into  the  people  ;  then 
shall  I  surrender  my  right  of  con¬ 
quest,  place  the  king  upon  the 
throne,  and  make  it  my  pleasing 
task  to  conduct  myself  as  a  true 
friend  of  the  Spaniards.  The  pre¬ 
sent  generation  may  differ  in  their 
opinion  ;  the  passions  hare  been 
brought  into  action  :  but  your 
grand-children  will  bless  me  as  your 
renovator ;  they  will  reckon  the 
day  when  I  appeared  among  their 
memorable  festivals ;  and  from  that 
will  the  happiness  of  Spain  date  its 


commenGcmect. — “You  are  thus, 
Monsieur  leCorregidor,”  added  the 
emperor,  “  informed  of  the  whole 
of  my  determination.  Consult  with 
your  fellow-citizens,  and  consider 
what  part  you  will  choose ;  but 
whatever  it  be,  make  your  choice 
with  sincerity,  and  tell  me  only 
your  genuine  sentiments.” 


Opinion  of  General  Palafox . 
Given  by  Order  of  his  Majesty 
Ferdinand  VII.  ( whom  God 
preserve ),  in  the  City  of  Bay - 
onne ,  the  29th  April ^  1808. 

IS  majesty  having  ordered 
me  to  give  my  opinion,  in 
writing,  whether  he  ought  or  ought 
not  to  abdicate  his  crown,  and  take 
in  exchange  that  of  Tuscany,  as  is 
proposed  by  the  emperor  of  the 
French  ; — I  declare  my  opinion 
to  be,  that  he  ought  not  by  any 
means  to  abdicate  his  crown,  nor 
can  he  do  so  without  violating  his 
honour,  and  the  engagements  which 
he  has  contracted  with  his  sub¬ 
jects,  who  took  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  him  as  heir  of  the 
crown.  An  additional  reason  is 
this,  that  his  majesty  is  absent  from 
his  dominions,  and  consequently  in 
a  situation  where  no  act  of  that 
description  can  be  valid  ;  such  an 
act  can  the  less  stand  good,  as  he  is 
deluded  and  deceived  by  the  false 
insinuations  of  the  emperor  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  absolutely  despoiled  of 
all  liberty.  Besides,,  to  render  an 
act  of  this  nature  valid,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  cortes, 'and  with  their  consent, 
his  majesty  might  adopt  any  reso¬ 
lution  which  he  should  deem  expe¬ 
dient.  I  am  further  of  opinion, 
that  he  caunot  accept  of  the  crown 
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of  Tuscany  in  exchange  Without 
disgracing  his  own,  which  he  wears 
with  so  much  dignity,  especially 
because  it  is  no  equivalent,  as  is 
pretended  by  the  emperor,  and  is 
moreover  the  lawful  property  of 
the  most  serene  infant  Charles 
Lewis,  who  has  been  proclaimed 
king  of  Etruria,  and  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  the  right  to  claim 
that  crown.  On  these  and  other 
palpable  grounds,  his  majesty  ought 
not  by  any  means  to  accede  to  the 
proposal  of  the  emperor,  because 
it  is  disgraceful  and  contrary  to 
the  high  dignity  of  the  Spanish 
throne  ;  nor  ought  any  degree  of 
violence  or  force  move  his  majesty 
to  accept  the  above  proposal,  as  the 
acceptance  of  it  would  render  him 
guilty  of  gross  misconduct  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe. 

This  is  my  opinion,  given  in 
obedience  to  his  majesty’s  order 
communicated  to  me,  and  signed 
by  me  in  Bayonne,  the  2<)th  April, 
1808. 

u  Foun.  Revol.  de  Palafox 
y  Melzi. 

cc  And  in  order  that  it  may  be 
known,  I  grant  this  certificate 
copy  thereof,  under  my  hand  and 
the  royal  seal, 

u  Pedro  Li-ballor.’’ 

Bayonne^  the  30th  April ,  1S08.’’ 

At  the  time  when  Don  Founvisro 
Revolledo  de  Palafox  y  Melzi  gave 
his  opinion  in  Bayonne,  he  was 
brigadier-general  in  the  royal  ser¬ 
vice,  acting  lord  of  the  bedeham- 
ber,  and  master  of  the  horse  to  his 
majesty  Ferdinand  VII.  He  is 
now  second  in  command  of  the 
army  of  Arragon,  general  of  horse, 
and  one  of  the  deputies  of  the 
kiogdorn  of  Arragon,  to  the  cen¬ 


tral  or  supreme  junta  of  Spain. — 

Political  and  Literary  Courier  if 
Salamanca ,  of  Sept.  17,  1808. 


Extract  from  the  Address  of  his 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  to 
the  Legislative  Body ,  on  the  251  It 
of  October ,  1808. 

HE  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica  have  chosen  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  commerce  of  the  ocean, 
rather  than  acknowledge  its  subju¬ 
gation. 

“  In  a  few  days  I  shall  put  my¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  my  armies,  to 
crown,  with  God’s  assistance*  in 
Madrid,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to 
plant  my  eagles  on  the  towers  of 
Lisbon. 

44  I  cannot  but  be  proud  of  the 
sentiments  which  animate  the  prin¬ 
ces  who  compose  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine. 

44  Switzerland  every  day  expe¬ 
riences  more  and  more  the  benefi¬ 
cial  effects  of  the  act  of  mediation. 

44  The  people  of  Italy  furnish 
me  with  nothing  but  matter  for  sa¬ 
tisfaction. 

“The  emperor  of  Russia  and 
myself  have  seen  each  other  at  Er¬ 
furt  h —  OUR  FIRST  THOUGHT  WAS 

of  Peace — Nay,  we  have  even  re¬ 
solved  to  make  some  sacrifices  to 
procure  for  the  hundred  million  of 
men  we  represent,  the  advantages 

of  a  Maritime  Peace. - We  are 

agreed  atid  permanently  united  for 
Peace  as  wrell  as  for  War.’’ 


Translation  of  the  Chop  which  the 
Tsontoe  of  Canton  addressed  to 
the  Senior  Commander ,  Captains , 
Officers,  Betty  Officers ,  and 

others ,  belonging  to  the  English 

Ships 
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Ships  at  the  Port  of  Whampoa* , 
and  which  was  delivered  to  the 
laid  Senior  Commander ,  Captain 
Milliken  Craig  of  the  El/hin - 
stone,  by  the  Mandarins,  deputed 
by  the  Tsontoe ,  under  a  Canopy 
of  State ,  surrounded  by  Chiinse 
Guanas  under  arms,  erected  for 
the  oci  anion  on  French  Island ,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill ,  having  a  Chi - 
fiese  Camp  on  each  side  on  hills 
each  about  one  mile  distant ,  and 
all  in  view  from  the  V an  Ships 
of  the  Hon ,  Company's  Fleet , 
moored  in  Line  oj  Battle  within 
Gun  .shot, 

IT  THE  Mandarin  Vu,  by  favour 
of  my  prince,  tsontoe  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Quang.tong  and 
Quang-si,  member  of  the  tribunal 
of  war,  &c.  direct  this  letter  to 
the  captains,  officers,  passengers, 
and  others  belonging  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ships,  to  warn  you,  that  being 
certain  that  your  bad  kingdom  is 
situated  on  an  island  of  the  sea, 
and  that  you  originally  employed 
yourselves  in  making  watches  to 
enable  you  to  pay  your  taxes ;  af¬ 
terwards,  by  the  especial  and  pro¬ 
found  goodness  of  our  great  empe¬ 
ror,  who  was  desirous  of  benefiting 
you,  he  granted  yon  permission  to 
come  to  this  empire  to  trade.  Be¬ 
hold  what  exalted  and  profound 
virtue  belong  to  him  ! ! !  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  the  admiral  of  your 
kingdom,  regardless  of  the  laws, 
has  brought  here  for  the  first  time 
foreign  soldiers,  and  without  leave 
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introduced  them  into  Macoa,  and 
> our  chief  supra-cargo  uniting  with 
him,  they  arc,  with  one  accord, 
making  disturbances.  This  being 
th  e  case,  I  informed  the  emperor 
from  whom  I  have  just  received  a 
decree,  in  virtue  of  which  1  again 
send  mandarins  deputed  to  inform 
them,  that  if  they  persist  in  detain¬ 
ing  the  soldiers,  a  great  many  troops 
shall  be  immediately  dispatched  to 
destroy  and  extinguish  them,  and 
to  terminate  this  business,  for  the 
consequences  of  which  the  admiral 
and  chief  supra-cargo  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible,  but  you  captains,  offi¬ 
cers,  passengers,  and  others,  people 
of  the  ships,  shall  be  free  from  all 
responsibility,  if  you  remain  qui¬ 
etly  in  the  observance  of  the  laws  : 
and  after  the  soldiers  of  your  na¬ 
tion  shall  be  entirely  withdrawn,  I 
shall  feel  it  my  dutv  to  inform  the 
emperor,  praying  him  to  have  the 
goodness  to  permit  you  to  carry  on 
your  trade  as  formerly.  But  if 
you,  giving  ear  to  and  obe  ing  the 
admiral  and  chief  supra-cargo, 
unite  yourselves  to  them  to  create 
disturbances,  when  afterwards  our 
innumerable  soldiers  shall  arrive, 
who  shall  destroy  and  burn  you, 
even  if  you  are  as  hard  as  stone  or 
jasper,  I  shall  then  not  be  able  to 
use  you  with  any  indulgence  nor 
free  you  from  the  net  of  the  law  in 
which  you  will  be  ensnared  ;  and  in 
order  that  you  may  be  obedient  and 
discreet,  I  direct  this  chop  to  you. 
In  the  13th  year  of  the  Emperor 


*  In  Nov.  and  Dec.  1808,  there  were  at  Whampoa  13  of  the  hon.  company's 
ships,  each  of  1200  tons,  and  one  of  800  tons,  the  commodore,  capt.  M.  Craig, 
ot  the  Elphinstone ;  the  tonnage,  16,400  tons;  mouutirig  494  guns,  and  carrying 
2080  men;  there  were  also  17,350  tons  of  country  ships,  mounting  228  guns, 
and  carrying  2075  men.  The  estimated  value  of  these  shipping  and  their  cargoes, 
was  upwards  Of  6  millions  sterling,  and  the  Chinese  in  Canton  were  in  possession 
of  as  much  more  property  belonging  to  the  EasL-India  Company  and  British  sub- 
jects» 


Kia 
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Ivia  King,  on  the  17th  day  of  the 
10th  Moon,  (3d  Dec.  1808.) 

Memorandum. — Received,  on  the 
4th  December,  1 808,  from  the  hands 
of  the  mandarins  delegated  by  the 
tsontoe,  vvho  were,  the  military  bri¬ 
gadier  mandarin  Chang,  and  the 
quangchou-foo  (governor  of  the 
city  of  Canton)  Fu. 

Answer  to  the  foregoing. 

To  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  of 
Quang-tong  and  Quang-si. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

WE  the  undersigned,  comman¬ 
ders  of  the  hon.  English  East-India 
company's  ships  at  Whampoa,  for 
ourselves,  our  officers,  and  our 
men,  have  the  exalted .  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
excellency's  most  gracious  letter, 
delivered  to  us  on  French  Island, 
on  the  4th  Dec.  1808,  by  the  two 
mandarins,  whom  we  are  informed 
it  was  your  condescending  pleasure 
to  send  for  that  purpose. 

Our  object  in  visiting  this  coun¬ 
try  is  purely  commerce,  to  conti¬ 
nue  in  the  same  manner  that  friend- 
ly-and  useful  intercourse  which  has 
existed  for  centuries,  and  now  be¬ 
come,  from  its  magnitude,  of  the 
very  first  importance  to  both  our 
vast  empires. 

W  e  are  taught  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  that  obedience  to  our  laws  is 
the  first  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  state  ;  the  same  principle 
must  apply  to  all  countries,  and 
we  are  therefore  ordered,  and 
endeavour,  to  venerate  and  obey 
yours  ;  but  such  is  the  nature  of 
our  own  laws  and  constitution,  that 
we  dare  not,  even  in  a  foreign 
country,  depart  from  allegiance  to 
our  own  country,  nor  to  those  who 


are  dignified  with  its  most  -exalted 
representation. 

We  understand  that  our  admiral, 
who  is  an  officer  of  high  rank,  at 
the  request  of  the  Portugueze, 
landed  some  troops  at,  Macoa,  to 
help  them  to  defend  it,  against  at¬ 
tacks  from  the  French.  This 
wicked  nation,  ever  since  they  mur¬ 
dered  their  sovereign,  have  waged 
war  upon  all  nations  within  their 
reach,  and  we  understand  are  now 
marching  by  land  to  make  war 
upon  the  celestial  empire,  as  the 
British  navy  prevent  them  by  sea. 

We,  of  course,  wish  to  have  no 
concern  with  any  disturbances  in 
the  celestial  empire,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  most  humbly  implore  your  ex¬ 
cellency  to  order  the  trade  to  be 
opened,  that  we  may  thereby  find 
employment  in  the  quiet  ^habits  of 
industry,  which  we  conceive  would 
prevent  our  services  being  required 
for  other  purposes,  but  which,  if 
called  for  our  laws  and  our  honour, 
wrould  compel  us  to  obey,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences. 

With  sentiments  of  the  most 
profound  veneration,  and  prayers 
for  your  excellency’s  welfare,,  we 
bea  leave  to  subscribe  our  names. 

CD 

Hon.  Comp.'s  Ship  Elphinstone , 
Whampoa ,  7th  Dec .  1808. 

(Signed)  M.  Craig,  Sen.  Officer. 
C.  E.  Prescott, 

Wm.  Moffat, 

H.  Meriton, 

J.  Locke, 

Wm.  Dunsford, 

"  R.  II.  Brown, 

J.  J.  Willtamson, 

C.  B.  G  KIBBLE, 

Luke  Dodds, 

F.  Armitage,  (Chief  Of¬ 
ficer)  for  W.  A.  Mon¬ 
tague, 

J: Strachan 
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J.  Strachan  (Chief  Of¬ 
ficer)  for  Rick.  Nes¬ 
bitt, 

J.  Lockner, 

Wm,  Patterson. 


The  Tsontoe's  Reply. 

I,  Tsontoe,  &c.  in  reply  to 
your  letter,  have  to  inform  you  that 
I  first  thought  that  you,  like  your 
merchants,  came  to  carry  on  trade, 
and  that  you  would  not  have  joined 
with  your  superiors,  I  mean  the 
admiral  and  chief,  to  make  disor¬ 
ders.  Under  this  idea  I  sent  you 
a  chop.  But  seeing  now  that  you 
do  not  think  proper  to  alter  your 
way  of  thinking,  taking  as  a  pre¬ 
tence  the  protection  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  I  plainly  know  that  you 
have  joined  your  opinions  with 
those  of  the  above  superiors  re¬ 
maining  in  the  same  vain  hope,  I, 
the  Tsontoe,  have  repeatedly  sent 
my  chops  declaring  that  as  long  as 
there  remained  a  single  soldier  at 
Macoa,  and  you  would  not  obey 
my  orders,  I  absolutely  will  not 


consent  to  your  continuing  to  car¬ 
ry  on  your  trade.  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  trade,  you  may  take  away 
your  ships  as  you  think  proper  ; 
but  if  you  are  desirous  of  pursuing 
your  mercantile  negotiations,  it  is 
necessary  to  remain  peaceable  and 
to  obey  the  laws,  relying  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  after  your  troops  shall 
have  entirely  evacuated  Macoa,  that 
your  trade  shall  be  granted  you  as 
formerly  :  as  your  letter  declares 
that  you  must  of  course  obey  the 
laws  of  the  imperial  dynasty,  this 
shews  that  you  have  respect  and 
veneration  for  them,  therefore  I 
have  directed  to  you  this  chop  with 
all  the  efficacy  possible,  to  open 
yet  a  way  for  you  ;  but  after  this 
dispatch,  if  your  admiral  and  you 
all  will  not  change  your  sentiments, 
and  send  any  more  letters,  I  have 
given  orders  that  they  shall  not  be 
received. 

In  the  13th  year  of  Kia,  King, 
21st  day  of  the  10th  Moon,  (7th 
Dec.  1808).  Received  9th  Dec. 
1808. 
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A  GENERAL  BILL 

^  OF 

CHRISTENINGS  AND  BURIA  L  S, 

From  December  15,  1807,  to  December  13,  1808. 


Christened 


5  Males...  10,189  )  In  all, 
(  Females..  9717  $  19,906 


T)  •  ,  $  Males.,10,228  )  In  all*, 
Bul,ed  1  Females.,9726  ]  19,954 


Whereof  have  died  under....  2  years . 6075 

between  2  and  5. ...... 2466 

5  and  10 .  847 

*  10  and  20 .  643 

20  and  SO . 1200 

30  and  40.. . 1792 

,  *  40  and  50 . 1971 


50  and  60 . 1690 

60  and  70 . 1499 

70  and  80 . 1200 

80  and  90 . 504 

90  and  100 . 65 

100 . . . 1 

102 . 1 


Increased  in  Burials  this  Year,  1620. 


DISEASES. 
Abortive,  and 
Still-born.  ....462 

Abscess .  49 

Aged . 1554 

Ague .  5 

Apoplexy  and 

suddenly . 229 

Asthma  and 

Phthisic . 586 

Bedridden .  3 

Bleeding .  28 

Bursten  and  Rup¬ 
ture .  26 

Cancer .  51 

Canker .  2 

Chicken  Pox....  3 

Childbed . 172 

Colds .  11 

Colick,  Gripes, 

&c . .  19 

Consumption.. 5220 
Convulsions. ...4164 
Cough  &  Hoop¬ 
ing  Cough . 326 


Cow  Pox .  1 

Croup .  76 

Diabetes .  2 

Dropsy . ,.870 

Evil...., . 8 

Fevers  of  all 

kinds . 1168 

Fistula . . .  1 

Flux .  10 

Gout . . .  33 

Gravel,  Stone, 
and  Strangury  18 

Grief. .  5 

Headmouldshot, 
Ilorse-shoe-head, 
and  Water  in 

the  Head . 193 

Jaundice . ;  39 

Jaw*  locked .  2 

Inflammation. ..765 

Lethargy .  1 

Liver-grown.....  14 

Lunatic . 172 

Measles . 1386 

Miscarriage .  2 


Mortification. ...200 

Palsy . 98 

Piles .  1 

Pleurisy .  17 

Purples . .  1 

Quinsy .  3 

Rheumatism .  7 

Scurvy .  2 

Small  Pox . 1169 

Sore  Throat .  9 

Sores  and  Ul¬ 
cers .  5 

Spasm .  15 

St.  Vitus’s  Dance..  1 
Stoppage  in  the 

Stomach .  12 

Teeth . 319 

Thrush .  48 

Tumour .  1 

Worms .  3 

Venereal. .  28 


CASUALTIES. 
Bit  by  a  Mad  Cat.l 


Bit  by  Mad  Dogs.3 

Bruised .  1 

Burnt . 51 

Drowned... . 123 

ExcessiveDrink- 

ing . . .  7 

Found  Dead .  17 

Fractured .  2 

Frighted .  1 

Frozen . 2 

Killed  by  Falls, 
and  several 
other  Acci¬ 
dents .  7T 

Killed  them¬ 
selves .  36 

Poisoned .  3 

Scalded .  5 

Starved . . .  2 

Suffocated. .  4 

Total  335 


There  have  been  executed  in  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Surrey  5  \  of 
which  number  none  have?  been  reported  to  be  buried  (as  such)  within  the  bills  of 
mortality.  '  '  •  * 

Vol;  <  '  T  '  PRICES 


PKICES  OF  STOCKS  for  1808.  N.  B.  The  highest  and  lowest  Prices  of  each  Stock  iu  the  course  of  each  Month,  are  set 

down  in  that  Month.  * 
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List  of  the  principal  Public  Acts 
passed  in  the  second  Session  of 
the  fourth  Parliament  of  the  Uni - 
ted  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland, — 48th  of  Geo.  III. 

A  N  act  for  regulating  the  issuing 
and  paying  off*  of  exchequer 

bills. 


An  act  for  continuingto  his  ma¬ 
jesty  certain  duties  on  malt,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  snuff,  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  on  pensions  and  offices 
in  England  ;  and  for  repealing  so 
much  of  certain  acts  as  relate  to 
certain  duties  of  sixpence  and  one 
shilling  respectively  on  offices  and 
pensions,  and  for  regranting  the 
said  duties  of  sixpence  and  one  shil¬ 
ling  respectively,  and  the  said  other 
duties,  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1808. 

An  act  for  empowering  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  company  of  the  bank 
of  England  to  advance  the  sum  of 
three  millions,  towards  the  supply 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1808. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  advan¬ 
cing,  tor  the  public  service,  upon 
certain  conditions,  a  proportion  of 
the  balance  remaining  in  the  bank 
of^England  for  payment  of  un¬ 
claimed  dividends,  annuities,  and 
lottery  prizes ;  and  for  regulating 
the  allowances  to  be  paid  for  the 
management  of  the  national  debt. 

An  act  for  repealing  an  act  made 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty,  intituled,  u  An  act  for  sus¬ 
pending  the  operation  of  an  act  of 
the  36th  year  of  his  present  majes¬ 
ty?  for  the  further  support  and 
maintenance  of  curates  within  the 
church  of  England, ’’  and  for  other 
purposes  in  the  said  act  mentioned  ; 
so  tar  as  relates  to  the  avoidance  of 
benefices  by  the  incumbents  there¬ 
of  having  accepted  augmented  cu¬ 
racies. 


An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
10,500,0007.  by  exchequer  bills, 
lor  the  service  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  year  1808. 

An  act  for  permitting  the  im* 
portation  of  goods  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  territories  on  the  continent 
of  bouth  America  in  Portuguese 
ships. 

An  act  to  amend  and  continue, 
until  the  25th  of  March,  1809,  so 
much  of  an  act  of  the  47th  year  of 
his  present  majesty  as  allows  cer¬ 
tain  bounties  on  British  plantation 
raw  sugar  exported. 

An  act  for  settling  and  securing 
a  certain  annuity  on  viscount  Lake, 
and  the  two  next  persons  to  whom 
the  title  of  viscount  Lake  shall  de¬ 
scend,  in  consideration  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  services  of  the  late  generat 
viscount  Lake. 

An  act  for  making  perpetual  se¬ 
veral  laws  relating  to  permitting 
the  exportation  of  tobacco-pipe 
clay  from  Great-Britain  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  sugar  colonies  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  ;  the  importation  of  salt  from 
Europe  into  Quebec  in  America  i 
and  the  prohibiting  of  foreign- 
wrought  silks  and  velvets. 

An  act  to  continue  several  laws 
relating  to  the  granting  a  bounty 
on  the  importation  into  Great-Bri¬ 
tain  of  hemp,  and  rough  and  un¬ 
dressed  flax,  from  his  majesty’s  co¬ 
lonies  in  America ;  and  to  the 
more  effectually  encouraging  the 
manfacture  of  11  ax  and  cotton  in 
Great-Britain,  until  the  25th  of 
March,  1810;  and  for  granting  a 
bounty  upon  certain  species  of  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Irish  linens  exported  from 
Great-Britain,  and  taking  off*  the 
duties  on  importation  into  Great- 
Britain  of  foreign  raw  linen  yarns 
made  of  flax,  until  the  25th  of 
March,  1811. 
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An  act  for  further  continuing, 
until  three  months  after  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  an  act  made  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  present  majesty,  for 
permitting  the  importation  into 
Great-Britain  of  hides  and  other 
articles  in  foreign  ships. 

An  act  to  prohibit,  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
the  exportation  of  Jesuit’s  bark  and 
cotton  wool  from  Ireland. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  act,  made  in  the  45th  year 
of  his  present  majesty’s  reign,  for 
preventing  the  counterfeiting  of 
certain  silver  tokens  to  certain 
other  tokens  which  may  be  issued 
by  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  bank  of  Ireland,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  circulation  of  the  said 
last-mentioned  tokens. 

An  act  to  prohibit,  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
the  exportation  of  Jesuit’s  bark 
from  Great-Britain. 

An  act  to  prohibit,  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
the  exportation  of  cotton  wool 
from  Great-Britain. 

An  act  for  imposing,  until  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  a  duty  orl  cotton  wool,  the 
growth  of  the  British  colonies,  ex¬ 
ported  from  Great-Britain. 

An  act  for  making  valid  certain 
orders  in  council,  and  warrants  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
for  the  entry  and  warehousing  of 
certain  goods  imported  in  neutral 
vessels,  and  for  indemnifying  all 
persons  concerned  therein;  for  the 
remitting  of  forfeitures  in  certain 
cases  ;  and  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  allow,  during  the  continuance  of 
hostilities,  and  until  two  months 
after  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  the  importa¬ 


tion  of  goods  from  countries  from 
which  the  British  flag  is  excluded, 
in  any  vessels  whatever. 

An  act  to  grant  to  his  majesty 
certain  duties  and  taxes  in  Ireland, 
in  respect  of  carriages,  dogs,  fire- 
hearths,  horses,  male-servants,  and 
windows,  in  lieu  of  former  duties 
and  taxes,  in  respect  of  the  like  ar¬ 
ticles. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wood  to  Ireland,  before 
bond  given  for  the  due  landing 
thereof. 

An  act  for  quitting  possession* 
and  confirming  defective  titles  in 
Ireland,  and  limiting  the  right  of 
the  crown  to  sue  in  manner  there¬ 
in  mentioned  ;  and  for  the  relief  of 
incumbents  in  respect  of  arrears 
due  to  the  crown  during  the  in¬ 
cumbency  of  their  predecessors. 

An  act  for  accelerating  the  ma¬ 
king  up,  examination,  and  audit,  of 
the  accounts  of  the  paymaster-ge¬ 
neral  of  his  majesty’s  forces. 

An  act  to  suspend  the  granting 
of  offices  in  reversion,  or  for  joint 
lives  with  benefit  of  survivorship, 
for  one  year  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  and  from  thence  until  six 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
the  then  next  session  of  parliament. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
three  millions  by  exchequer-bills, 
for  the  service  of  Great-Britain, 
for  the  year  1808. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
1,500,000/.  by^exchequer  bills,  for 
the  service  of  Great-Britain  for  the 
year  1808. 

An  act  for  repealing  the  duties 
of  assessed  taxes,  and  granting  new 
duties  in  lieu  thereof,  and  also  for 
repealing  the  stamp  duties  on  game 
certificates,  and  granting  new  du¬ 
ties  in  lieu  thereof. 

An  a«t  for  amending  the  law 
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with  regard  to  the  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  indictments,  and  infor¬ 
mations  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  in  certain  cases  :  for  autho¬ 
rising  the  execution  in  Scotland  of 
certain  warrants  issued  for  offences 
committed  in  England  ;  and  for 
requiring  officers  taking  hail  in 
the  king’s  suit  to  assign  the  bail 
bonds  to  the  king. 

An  act  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  settle  an  annuity  on  her  royal 
highness  the  duchess  of  Brunswick 
W  olfenbuttel. 

An  act  for  repealing  an  act  pass¬ 
ed  in  the  1st  year  of  king  James 
the  1st,  intituled,  u  An  act  con-, 
cerning  tanners,  curriers,  shoe. ma¬ 
kers,  and  other  artificers  occupy¬ 
ing  the  cutting  of  leather and 
also  for  repealing  and  amending 
certain  parts  of  several  other  acts 
of  parliament  relating  thereto. 

An  act  to  continue,  until  the-  end 
of  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
an  act  of  the  45th  year  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  majesty,  for  appointing  com¬ 
missioners  to  enquire  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  expenditure,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  public  business  iti  the  military 
departments  therein  mentioned. 

'An  act  to  amend  an  act  made  in 
the  46’th  year  of  his  present  ma¬ 
jesty,  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
accept  the  services  of  volunteers 
from. the  militia  of  Ireland. 

An  act  for  enforcing  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  spiritual  persons  on  their 
benefices  in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  granting  an  additional 
duty  on  copper  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  until  the  5th  of  April, 
1811,  and  from  thence  to  the  end 
ol  the  then  next  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

An  act  to  provide  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ships  which  shall  be  captured 
by  the  enemy,  and  shall  afterwards 


become  the  property  of  British 
subjects,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
the  privi'ege  of  British  ships. 

An  act  to  amend  so  much  of 
two  acts  of  this  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  carrying  into  execution 
certain  orders  in  council,  as  relates 
to  the  duties  on  goods  exported 
from  the  warehouses  in  whic  h  they 
have  been  secured  on  im portatian, 
and  on  certain  prize  goods  im¬ 
ported  into  Great-Britain  or  Ire¬ 
land. 

An  act  for  providing  suitable  in¬ 
terment  in  church  yards  or  paro¬ 
chial  burying-grounds  in  England 
for  such  dead  human  bodies  as  may 
be  cast  on  shore  from  the  sea,  in 
cases  of  wreck  or  otherwise. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
10,500,000/.  by  way  of  annuities. 

An  act  to  enable  his  majestyr  to 
vest  the  right  of  appointment  of 
master  of  the  free- school  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Londonderry,  in  the  bishop  of 
Uerry  for  the  time  being. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  Great-Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  until  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  parliament. 

An  act  for  repealing  the  rate* 
and  taxes  taken  by  licensed  hack, 
n  ey- coach  men,  and  for  establish¬ 
ing  others  in  lieu  thereof ;  and  for 
amending  several  laws  relating  to 
hackney-coaches. 

An  act  to  restrain  the  negocia- 
tion  of  promissory  notes  and  in¬ 
land  bills  of  exchange,  under  a  li¬ 
mited  sum,  in  England. 

An  act  for  enabling  the  coni. 
mis>ioners  appointed  to  examine 
accounts  of  public  expenditure  in 
the  barrack-office  more  speedily 
and  effectually  to  investigate  the 
said  accounts. 

An  act  to  enable  the  commas. 
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sioners  for  auditing  public  ac¬ 
counts,  and  the  commissioners  for 
the  affairs  of  barracks  respectively, 
to  send  and  receive  letters  and 
packets  on  the  business  of  their 
offices  free  of  postage. 

An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 
act,  made  in  the  47th  year  of  his 
present  majesty,  for  charging  the 
sum  of  12,200,000/.  raised  for  the 
service  of  Great-Britain  for  the 
year  1807,  upon  the  duties  of  cus¬ 
toms  and  excise  granted  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  war;  as  relates  to  money 
issued  for  charges  of  management 
of  stock  redeemed. 

An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 
act  of  the  1st  year  of  king  James  I. 
as  relates  to  the  penalties  on  shoot¬ 
ing  at  hares ;  and  also  to  repeal 
an  act  of  the  3d  year  of  king 
Geotge  I.  relating  to  game-keepers. 

An  act  for  repealing  so  much  of 
an  act  made  in  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  in  the  fourth  session  of 
the  first  parliament  of  queen  Anne, 
intituled,  a  Act  for  preserving  the 
game,”  as  relates  to  the  shooting 
of  hares. 

An  act  for  the  better  care  and 
maintenance  of  lunatics,  being  pau¬ 
pers  or  criminals  in  England. 

An  act  for  further  extending  the 
provisions  of  several  acts,  for  esta¬ 
blishing  the  bank  of  Ireland  ;  and 
for  empowering  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  said  bank  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  sum  of  1,250,000/.  Irish 
currency,  towards  the  service  of 
the  year  1808. 

An  act  to  remedy  the  inconve¬ 
nience  which  has  arisen,  and  may 
arise,  from  the  expiration  of  acts, 
before  the  passing  of  acts  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  same. 

An  act  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  establish  a  permanent  local  mi- 
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litia  force,  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions,  for  the  defence  of  the  realm. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
500,000/.  by  treasury  bids  for  the 
service  of  Ireland  for  the  year 
1808. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
six  millions,  by  exchequer  bills, 
for  the  service  of  Great-Britain  for 
the  year  1808. 

An  act  to  prohibit  the  distillation 
of  spirit  from  corn  or  grain,  for  a 
limited  time. 

An  act  for  regulating  the  char¬ 
ging  of  the  duty  on  spirits  imported 
into  Great-Britain,  according  to  the 
strength  thereof. 

An  act  for  reducing  the  duty  of 
customs  on  coffee  imported  into 
Great-Britain  when  taken  out  of 
warehouse  for  home  consumption. 

An  act  lor  the  discharge  of  debt¬ 
ors  in  execution  for  small  debts 
from  imprisonment,  in  certain  cases. 

An  act  to  render  valid  certain 
marriages  solemnized  in  certain 
churches  and  public  chapels  in 
which  the  banns  had  not  usually 
been  published  before  or  at  the 
time  of  passing  an  act  made  in  the 
26th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
majesty  king  George  II.  intituled, 
66  An  act  for  the  better  preventing 
of  clandestine  marriages.” 

An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  8th  year  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  intituled, 
“  An  act  to  take  away  the  benefit 
of  clergy  from  certain  offenders  for 
felony,”  as  takes  away  the  benefit 
of  clergy  from  persons  stealing  pri¬ 
vily  from  the  person  of  another ; 
and  for  more  effectually  preventing 
the  crime  of  larceny  from  the  per¬ 
son. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  act,  passed  in  the  45th  year 
of  his  present  majesty,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement 
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couragcment  of  seamen  and  better 
manning  his  majesty’s  navy,  to 
cases  arising  in  con^quence  of  hos¬ 
tilities  commenced  since  the  passing 
of  the  said  act. 

An  act  for  enlarging  the  times 
appointed  for  the  first  meetings  of 
commissioners  and  other  persons 
for  putting  in  execution  certain  acts 
of  this  session  of  parliament. 

An  act  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  marking  of  bags  and  packets 
of  hops. 

An  act  to  amend  and  enlarge 
the  powers  of  an  act  of  the  46th 
year  of  his  present  majesty,  for 
consolidating  and  rendering  more 
effectual  the  several  acts  for  the 
purchase  of  buildings  and  further 
improvement  of  the  streets  and 
places  near  to  Westminster-hall 
and  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

An  act  for  the  more  effectual 
administration  of  the  office  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  for  the 
more  effectual  prevention  of  fe¬ 
lonies  within  the  district  of  Dublin 
metropolis. 

An  act  to  amend  the  acts  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  duties  of  assessed  taxes, 
and  of  the  tax  upon  the  profits  of 
property,  professions,  trades,  and 
offices,  and  to  regulate  the  assess¬ 
ment  and  collection  of  the  same. 

An  act  for  enabling  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 


national  debt  to  grant  life  annui¬ 
ties. 

An  act  for  the  more  effectual 
protection  of  oyster  fisheries  and 
the  brood  of  oysters  in  England. 

An  act  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  grant  annuities  to  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  session,  justiciary,  and 
exchequer  in  Scotland,  upon  the 
resignation  of  their  offices. 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  a  certain  sum  of  money  out 
of  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great* 
Britain,  and  for  applying  certain 
monies  therein  mentioned  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1808  ;  and  for 
further  appropriating  the  supplies 
granted  in  this  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment. 

An  act  for  repealing  the  stamp 
duties  on  deeds,  law  proceedings, 
and  other  written  or  printed  in¬ 
struments,  and  the  duties  on  lega¬ 
cies  and  successions  to  personal 
estates  upon  intestacies,  now  pay¬ 
able  in  Great- Britain  ;  and  for 
granting  new  duties  in,  lieu  thereof. 

An  act  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  establish  a  permanent  local  mili¬ 
tia  force  in  Scotland,  under  certain 
restrictions,  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm. 

An  act  concerning  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice  in  Scotland,  and 
concerning  appeals  tQ  the  house  of 
lords. 
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His  Majesty's  Speech  to  both  Houses 
of  Par/i  meat,  Jan.  21. 
riMUS  day  parliament  assembled, 
pursuant  tq  his  majesty’s  pro¬ 
clamation,  when  the  commissioners, 
appointed  to.  open  the  session,  read 
the  following  speech  : 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
Ci  We  have  received  his  majesty’s 
commands  to  assure  you,  that  in 
calling  you  together  at  this  import¬ 
ant  juncture  *of  affairs,  he  enter¬ 
tains  the  most  perfect  conviction 
that  he  shall  find  in  you  the  same 
determination  with  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty  himself  is  animated,  to  up¬ 
hold  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and 
the  just  rights  and  interests  of  his 
people.  We  are  commanded  by 
his  majesty  to  inform  you,  that  no 
sooner  had  the  result  of  the  nego- 
ciations  at  Tilsit  confirmed  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  controul  of  France 
over  the  powers  of  the  continent, 
than  his  majesty  was  apprised  of 
the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  com¬ 
bine  those  powers  in  one  general 
confederacy,  to  be  directed  either 
to  the  entire  subjugation  of  this 
kingdom,  or  to  the  imposing  upon 
his  majesty  an  insecure  and  ignomi¬ 
nious  peace.  That  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  was  determined  to  force 
into  hostility  against  his  majesty, 


states  which  had  hitherto  been  al¬ 
lowed  by  France  to  maintain  or  to 
purchase  their  neutrality  ;  and  to 
bring  to  bear  against  different 
points  of  his  majesty's  dominions 
the  whole  of  the  naval  force  of 
Europe,  and  specifically  the  fleets 
of  Portugal  and  Denmark.  To 
place  tnese  fleets  out  of  the  power 
of  such  a  confederacy  became 
therefore  the  indispensable  duty  of 
his  majesty,  in  the  execution,  of 
this  duty,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
Danish  fleet,  his  majesty  has  com¬ 
manded  us  to  assure  you  that  it 
was  with  the  deepest  reluctance 
that  his  majesty  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled,  after  his  earnest  endeavours 
to. open  negociation  with  the  Danish 
government  had  failed,  to  authorise 
his  commanders  to  resort  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  force,  but  that  he  has 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  congra¬ 
tulating  you  upon  the  successful 
execution  of  this  painful  but  neces¬ 
sary  service. — We  are  further  com¬ 
manded  to  acquaint  you,  that  the 
course  which  his  majesty  had  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  Portugal 
was,  happily,  of  a  nature  more 
congenial  to  his  majesty’s  feelings. 
Ihe  timely  and  unreserved  commu¬ 
nication  by  the  court  of  Lisbon,  of 
the  demands  and  designs  of  France, 
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while  it  confirmed  to  his  majesty 
the  authenticity  of  the  advices 
which  he  had  received  from  other 
quarters,  entitled  that  court  to  his 
majesty’s  confidence,  in  the  since¬ 
rity  of  the  assurances  by  which 
that  communication  was  accompa¬ 
nied.  The  fleet  of  Portugal  was 
destined  by  France  to  be  employed 
as  an  instrument  of  vengeance 
against  Great  Britain.  That  fleet 
has  been  secured  from  the  grasp  of 
France,  and  is  now  employed  in 
conveying  to  its  American  domi¬ 
nions  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchy.  His  majes¬ 
ty  implores  the  protection  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence  upon  that  enter¬ 
prise,  rejoicing  in  the  preservation 
of  a  power  so  long  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  its  establishment  in  the 
new  world  with  augmented  strength 
and  splendour. — We  have  it  in 
command  from  his  majesty  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  the  determination  of 
the  enemy  to  excite  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  his  majesty  and  his  late  al¬ 
lies,  the  emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
has  been  but  too  successful  ;  and 
that  the  ministers  from  those  pow¬ 
ers  have  demanded  and  received 
their  passports.  This  measure,  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  justified  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  wrongs  and  grievances 
which  have  no  real  foundation. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  had  indeed 
proffered  his  mediation  between  his 
majesty  and  France.  His  majesty 
did  not  refuse  that  mediation  ;  but 
he  is  confident  you  will  feel  the 
propriety  of  its  not  having  been 
accepted  until  his  majesty  should 
have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  that 
Russia  was  in  a  condition  to  medi¬ 
ate  impartially,  and  until  the  prin¬ 


ciples  of  the  basis  on  which  France 
was  ready  to  negociate,  were  made 
known  to  his  majesty.  No  pre¬ 
tence  of  justification  can  be  al¬ 
leged  for  the  hostile  conduct  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  or  for 'that  of 
his  Prussian  majesty.  His  majes'ty 
has  not  given  the  slightest  ground 
of  complaint  to  either  of  those  so¬ 
vereigns  ;  nor  even  at  the  moment 
when  they  have  respectively  with¬ 
drawn  their  ministers,  have  they 
assigned  to  his  majesty  any  distinct 
cause  for  that  proceeding. — His 
majesty  has  directed  that  copies  of 
the  correspondence  between  his 
majesty's  ambassadors  and  the  mi¬ 
nister  for  foreign  affairs  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  the  emperor  of  Rus. 
sia,  during  the  negociations  of  Til— 
i  sit,  and  the  official  note  of  the 
Russian  minister  at  this  court,  con¬ 
taining  the  offer  of  his  imperial 
majesty’s  mediation  between '  his 
majesty  and  France,  together  with 
the  answer  returned*  to  that  note 
by  his  majesty’s  command;  and 
also  copies  of  the  official  notes  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Austrian  minister  at 
this  court,  and  of  the  answers 
which  his  majpsty  commanded  to 
be  returned  to  them,  should  be  laid 
before  you.  It  is  with  concern 
that  his  majesty  commands  us  to 
intorm  you,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  earnest  wishes  to  terminate  the 
war  in  which  he  is  engaged  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  his  majesty’s  en¬ 
deavours,  unhappily  for  the  Turkish 
empire,  have  been  defeated  by  the 
machinations  of  France,  not  less 
the  enemy  of  the  Porte  than  of 
Great  Britain.  But  while  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  France  has  been  thus 
unfortunately  successful  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  termination  of  existing  hos¬ 
tilities,  and  in  exciting  new  wars 
against  this  country;  his  majesty 
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commands  us  to  inform  you,  that 
the  king  of  Sweden  has  resisted 
every  attempt  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  his  alliance  with  Great 
Britain ;  and  that  his  majesty  en¬ 
tertains  no  doubt  that  you  will  feel 
with  him  the  sacredness  of  the  duty 
which  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of 
the  king  of  Sweden  impose  upon 
his  majesty ;  and  that  you  will  con¬ 
cur  in  enabling  his  majesty  to  dis¬ 
charge  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
this  country. — It  remains  for  us, 
according  to  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
mand,  to  state  to  you  that  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  commerce  and  amity  between 
his  majesty  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  was  concluded 
and  signed  by  commissioners  duly 
authorised  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1806,  has  not 
taken  effect,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  ratify  that,  instru¬ 
ment.  For  an  unauthorised  act  of 
force,  committed  against  an  Ame¬ 
rican  ship  of  war,  his  majesty  did 
not  hesitate  to  offer  immediate  and 
spontaneous  reparation.  But  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  government  to  connect  with 
the  question  which  has  arisen  out 
of  this  act,  pretensions  inconsistent 
with  the  maritime  rights  of  Great 
Britain  ;  such  pretensions  his  majes¬ 
ty  is  determined  never  to  admit. — 
His  majesty,  nevertheless,  hopes 
that  the  American  government  will 
be  actuated  by  the  same  desire  to 
preserve  the  relations  of  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  which  has  ever  influenced  his 
majesty’s  conduct,  and  that  any 
difficulties  in  the  discussion  now 
pending  may  be  effectually  removed. 
— His  majesty  has  commanded  us 
to  state  to  you,  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  decree  by  which 
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France  declared  the  whole  of  his 
majesty’s  dominions  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  and  subjected  to 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  and  manufactures  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  his  majesty  resorted,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  a  measure  of  miti¬ 
gated  retaliation ;  and  that  this 
measure  having  proved  ineffectual 
for  its  object,  his  majesty  has  since 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  others 
of  greater  rigour,  which,  he  com¬ 
mands  us  to  state  to  you,  will  re¬ 
quire  the  aid  of  parliament  to  give 
them  complete  and  effectual  opera¬ 
tion.  His  majesty  has  directed 
copies  of  the  orders  which  he  has 
issued  with  the  advice  of  his  privy- 
council  upon  this  subject  to  be  laid 
before  you ;  and  he  commands  us 
to  recommend  them  to  your  early 
attention. 

u  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

c‘  His  majesty  has  directed  the 
estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to 
be  laid  before  you,  in  the  fullest 
confidence  that  your  loyalty  and 
public  spirit  will  induce  you  to 
make  such  provisions  for  the  public 
service  as  the  urgency  of  affairs 
may  require.  His  majesty  has 
great  satisfaction  in  informing  you, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  the  enemy  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  impose  upon  the  com¬ 
merce  of  his  subjects,  and  upon 
their  intercourse  with  other  na¬ 
tions,  the  resources  of  the  country 
have  continued  in  the  last  year  to 
be  so  abundant,  as  to  have  pro¬ 
duced,  both  from  he  permanent 
and  temporary  revenue,  a  receipt 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  satisfaction 
which  his  majesty  feels  assured  you 
will  derive,  in  common  with  his 
majesty,  from  this  proof  of  the 

solidity 
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solidity  of  these  resources,  cannot 
but  be  greatly  increased,  if,  as  his 
majesty  confidently  hopes,  it  shall 
be  found  possible  to  raise  the  ne. 
cessary  supplies  for  the  present 
year  without  any  material  addition 
to  the  public  burthens. 

44  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

We  are  especially  commanded 
to  say  to  you,  in  the  name  of  his 
majesty,  that,  if  ever  there  was  a 
just  and  national  war,  it  is  that 
which  his  majesty  is  now  compelled 
to  prosecute.  This  war  is  in  its 
principle  purely  defensive.  His 
majesty  looks  but  to  the  attainment 
of  a  secure  and  honourable  peace  : 
but  such  a  peace  can  only  be  nego¬ 
tiated  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  The  eyes  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world  are  fixed  upon  the 
British  parliament.  If,  as  his  ma¬ 
jesty  confidently  trusts,  you  display 
in  this  crisis  of  the  fate  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the 
British  nation,  and  face  unappalled 
the  unnatural  combination  which 
is  gathered  around  vs,  his  majesty 
bids  us  to  assure  you  of  his  firm 
persuasion,  that,  under  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  the  struggle 
will  prove  successful  and  glorious 
to  Great  Britain.— -We  are  lastly 
commanded  to  assure  you,  that  in 
this  awful  and  momentous  contest, 
you  may  rely  on  the  firmness  of  his 
majesty,  who  has  no  cause  but 
that  of  his  people  ;  and  that  his 
majesty  reciprocally  relies  on  the 
wisdom,  the  constancy,  and  the 
ali'ectionate  support  of  his  parlia¬ 
ment.” 


French  Commercial  Decree ,  signed 
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Napoleon,  and  dated  at  the  ThitiL 
levies ,  Jan.  11,  1808. 

~|^J" APOLEON,  &c.  upon  the  re- 
port  of  our  minister  of  finan¬ 
ces,  seeing  our  decrees  of  the  23(1 
November,  and  11th  December, 
1807  ;  with  the  concurrence  of  our 
council  of  state  we  have  decreed 
and  do  decree  as  follows  : — Art.  1. 
When  a  vessel  shall  enter  into  a 
French  port,  or  in  that  of  a  coun¬ 
try  occupied  by  our  armies,  any 
man  of  the  crew,  or  a  passenger, 
who  shall  declare  to  the  principal 
of  the  custom-house,  that  the 
said  ship  comes  from  England  or 
her  colonies  or  countries  occupied 
by  English  troops,  or  that  it  has 
been  visited  by  an  English  vessel, 
shall  receive  a  third  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  net  sale  of  the  ship 
and  cargo,  if  it  is  known  that  his 
declaration  is  exact. — Art.  2.  The 
principal  of  the  custom-house,  who 
shall  receive  the  declaration  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
shall,  in  conjunction  with  the 
commissary  of  police,  who  shall 
be  called  on  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  two  principal  custom-house 
officers  of  the  port,  cause  each 
of  the  crew  and  passengers  to 
undergo,  separately  the  interroga¬ 
tory  prescribed  by  the  second  ar¬ 
ticle  of  our  decree  of  the  23d  No¬ 
vember,  1807. - Art.  3.  Any 

functionary  or  agent  of  govern¬ 
ment,  who  shall  be  convicted  of 
having  favoured  the  contravention 
of  our  decrees  of  the  23d  of  No¬ 
vember  and  17th  December,  1807, 
shall  be  prosecuted  in  the  criminal 
court  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  which  shall  be  formed  into 
a  special  tribunal  for  this  purpose, 
and  punished,  if  convicted,  as  if 

guilty 
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guilty  of  high  treason. — Art.  4. 
Our  ministers  are  charged,  each  in 
his  respective  department,  with  the 
execution  of  the  present  decree. 


Russian  Declaration  against  8  we- 
den,  Feb.  10,  1808. 
USTLY  indignant  at  the  vio¬ 
lence  which  England  has  dis¬ 
played  towards  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
faithful  to  his  character  and  to  his 
system  of  unceasing  care  for  the 
interests  of  his  empire,  notified  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  that  he 
could  not  remain  insensible  of  so 
unjust  and  unexampled  an  aggres¬ 
sion  on  a  sovereign  connected  with 
him  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  friend¬ 
ship,  and  who  was  the  most  an¬ 
cient  ally  of  Russia. — His  imperial 
majesty  informed  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  of  this  determination  by  a 
note,  dated  the  24th  of  September 
last,  presented  to  the  Swedish  am. 
bassador. — An  article  of  the  treaty 
concluded  in  1/83,  between  the 
empress  Catharine  and  Gustavos 
III.  and  another  in  the  treaty  of 
1800,  between  the  late  emperor 
Paul  and  the  present  king  of  Swe¬ 
den,  contain  the  reciprocal  and 
stipulated  agreement  to  maintain 
the  principle,  that  the  Baltic  is  a 
close  sea,  with  the  guarantee  of  its 
coasts  against  [all  acts  of  hostility, 
violence,  or  vexations  whatever; 
and  further,  to  employ  for  this 
purpose  all  the  means  in  the  power 
of  the  respective  contracting  par¬ 
ties.  His  imperial  majesty,  refer¬ 
ring  to  these  treaties,  considered 
himself  not  merely  authorised,  but 
bound,  to  call  upon  the  king  of 
Sweden  for  bis  co-operation  against 
England. — His  Swedish  majesty  did 


not  disavow  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  treaties  referred 
to,  but  refused  all  co-operation 
until  the  French  troops  should  be 
removed  from  the  coasts,  and  the 
ports  of  Germany  opent  d  to  Eng¬ 
lish  ships.  But  the  question  here 
was  the  checking  of  tho:>e  aggres¬ 
sions  which  England  had  com¬ 
menced,  and  by  which  all  Europe 
was  disturbed.  The  emperor  de¬ 
manded  from  the  king  of  Sweden 
a  co-operation  founded  on  treaties; 
but  his  Swedish  majesty  answered 
by  proposing  to  delay  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  to  another  pe¬ 
riod,  and  by  troubling  himself  w  ith 
the  care  of  opening  the  Dutch 
ports,  for  England,  In  a  word, 
with  rendering  himself  of  service 
to  that-  England,  against  which 
measures  of  defence  ought  to  have 
been  taken,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  striking  proof  of 
partiality  on  the  part  of  the  king 
of  Sweden  towards  Great  Britain, 
than  this  which  he  has  here  given. 
—His  imperial  majesty,  on  the 
16th  of  November,  caused  a  se¬ 
cond  note  to  be  delivered,  in  which 
his  Swedish  majesty  was  informed 
of  the  rupture  between  Russia  and 
England.  — This  note  remained  two 
months  unanswered,  and  the  an¬ 
swer  which  was  transmitted  on  the 
9th  of  January  to  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  was  to  the  same  purport 
as  the  former. — The  emperor  is, 
however,  far  from  regretting  his 
moderation.  He  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  well  pleased  to  recollect  that 
he  has  employed  every  means  that 
remained  to  him  for  bringing  back 
his  Swedish  majesty  to  the  only  sys¬ 
tem  ot  policy  which  is  consistent 
with  the  interests  ot  his  states;  but 
his  imperial  majesty  owes  it  at  least 
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to  his  people,  and  to, the  security 
of  his  dominions,  which  is  to  a  so¬ 
vereign  the  highest  of  all  laws,  no 
longer  to  leave  the  co-operation  ot 
Russia  with  Sweden  a  matter  of 
doubt. — Informed  that  the  cabinet 
of  St.  James’s,  endeavouring  to 
terrify  Dei, mark  into  a  concurrence 
with  the  interests  of  England, 
threatened  that  Swedish  troops 
should  occupy  Zealand,  and  that 
the  possession  of  Norway  should 
be  guaranteed  to  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  ;  assured  also  that  his  Swedish 
majesty,  while  he  left  the  Russian 
note  unanswered,  was  secretly  ne- 
gociating  a  treaty  at  London,  nis 
imperial  majesty  perceived  that  the 
interests  of  his  empire  would  be 
very  ill  secured,  were  he  to  permit 
his  neighbour,  the  king  of  Sweden, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  war  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  England,  to  dis¬ 
guise  his  well-known  sentiments  of 
attachment  to  the  latter  power, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  preten¬ 
ded  neutrality.  His  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty,  therefore,  cannot  allow  the 
relations  of  Sweden  towards  Russia 
to  remain  longer  in  a  state  cf  un¬ 
certainty.  lie  cannot  give  his  con¬ 
sent  to  such  a  neutrality.- — His 
Swedish  majesty’s  being  therefore 
no  longer  doubtful,  nothing  re¬ 
mained  for  his  imperial  majesty  but 
to  resort  to  those  means  which  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  placed  in  his  hands,  for 
no  other  purpose  except  that  of 
giving  protection  and  safety  to  his 
dominions  ;  and  he  has  deemed  it 
right  to  notify  this  intention  to  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  to  all  Europe. 

. — Having  thus  acquitted  himself  of 
that  duty,  which  the  safety  of  his 
dominions  require,  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  is  ready  to  change  the  mea¬ 
sures  he  is  about  to  take,  to  mea¬ 
sures  of  precaution  only,  if  the 
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king  of  Sweden  will,  without  de¬ 
lay,  join  Russia  and  Denmark  in 
shutting  the  Baltic  against  England 
until  the  conclusion  of  a  maritime 
peace.  He  himself  invites  the 
king,  his  brother-in-law,  for  the 
last  time,  and  with  all  the  feelings 
of  real  friendship,  no  longer  to  he¬ 
sitate  in  fulfilling  his  obligations, 
and  in  embracing  the  only  system  of 
policy  which  is  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  northern  powers. 
What  has  Sweden  gained  since  her 
king  attached  himself  to  England  ? 
— Nothing  could  be  more  painful 
to  his  imperial  majesty  than  to  see 
a  rupture  take  place  between  Swe¬ 
den  and  Russia.  But  his  Swedish 
majesty  has  it  still  in  his  power  to 
prevent  this  event  by,  without  de¬ 
lay,  resolving  to  adopt  that  course 
which  can  alone  preserve  a  strict 
union  and  perfect  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  two  states. 


Russian  Proclamation  to  the  Tula - 
bit  ants  of  Finland^  Feb .  1,8,  ISOS. 

r’  is  with  the  utmost  concern  his 
imperial  majesty,  my  most  gra¬ 
cious  master,  finds  himself  necessi¬ 
tated  to  order  his  troops  under  my 
command  to  enter  your  country, 
good  friends  and  inhabitants  of 

Swedish  Finland. - His  imperial 

majesty  feels  the  more  concerned  to 
take  this  step,  to  which  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  transactions  which 
have  taken  place  in  •Sweden,  as  he 
still  bears  in  mind  the  generous  and 
friendly  sentiments  which  the  b  ins 
displayed  towards  Russia  in  the  last 
war,  when  the  Swedish  king  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  invasion  of  Finland,  in 
a  manner  equally  unexpected  and 
unwarrantable. — His  present  Swe¬ 
dish  majesty,  far  from  joining  his 

imperial 
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imperial  majesty  in  his  exertions 
to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  alone  can  be  effected 
by  the  coalition  which  so  fortu¬ 
nately  has  been  formed  by  the  most 
powerful  states,  has  on  the  con¬ 
trary  formed  a  closer  al  iance  with 
the  enemy  of  tranquillity  and 
peace,  whose  oppressive  system 
and  unwarrantable  conduct  towards 
his  imperial  majesty  and  his  nearest 
ally,  his  imperial  majesty  cannot 
by  any  means  look  upon  with  in¬ 
difference. — It  is  on  this  ground,  in 
addition  to  what  his  majesty  owes 
to  the  security  of  his  own  domi¬ 
nions,  that  he  finds  himself  necessi¬ 
tated  to  take  your  country  under 
his  protection,  in  order  to  reserve 
to  himself  due  satisfaction,  in  case 
his  royal  Swedish  majesty  should 
persist  in  his  design  not  to  accept 
the  just  conditions  of  peace  which 
have  been  tendered  to  him  by  his 
French  majesty,  through  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  his  imperial  Russian  ma¬ 
jesty,  in  order  to  restore  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  peace,  which  are  at  all 
times  the  principal  object  of  his 
imperial  majesty’s  attention. — Good 
friends  and  men  of  Finland,  remain 
quiet  and  fear  nought,  we  do  not 
come  to  you  as  enemies,  but  as 
your  friends  and  protectors,  to 
render  you  more  prosperous  and 
happy,  and  to  avert  from  you  the 
calamities  which,  if  war  should  be¬ 
come  indispensable,  must  necessa¬ 
rily  befall  you. — Do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  seduced  to  take  to 
arms,  or  to  treat  in  a  hostile  man¬ 
ner  the  troops  who  are  committed 
to  my  orders  ;  should  any  one  of¬ 
fend  against  this  admonition,  h,e 
must  impute  to  himself  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  conduct,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  meet  his 
imperial  majesty’s  paternal  care  for 


the  welfare  of  this  country,  may 
rest  assured  of  his  powerful  favour 
and  protection. —  And  as  it  is  his 
imperial  majesty’s  will,  that  all  the 
affairs  in  your  country  shall  pursue 
their  usual  course,  and  be  managed 
according  to  your  ancient  laws  and 
customs,  which  are  to  remain  un¬ 
disturbed  as  long  his  troops  re¬ 
main  in  your  country,  all  officers 
both  civil  and  military,  are  here¬ 
with  directed  to  conform  themselves 
thereto,  provided  that  no  bad  use 
be  made  of  this  indulgence,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  good  of  the  country. — 
Prompt  payment  shall  be  made  for 
all  provisions  and  refreshments  re¬ 
quired  for  the  troops,  and  in  order 
that  you  may  still  more  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  majesty’s  paternal  so¬ 
licitude  for  your  welfare,  he  has 
ordered  several  magazines  to  be 
formed,  in  addition  to  those  which 
are  already  established,  out  of 
which  the  most  indigent  inhabitants 
shall  be  supplied  with  necessaries  in 
common  with  his  majesty’s  troops. 
— Should  circumstances  arise  to  re¬ 
quire  an  amicable  discussion  and 
deliberation,  in  that  case  you  are 
directed  to  send  your  deputies, 
chosen  in  the  usual  manner,  to  the 
city  of  Abo,  in  order  to  deliberate 
upon  the  subject,  and  adopt  such 
measures  as  the  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try  shall  require. — It  is  his  imperial 
majesty’s  pleasure,  that  from  this 
moment  Finland  shall  be  considered 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner  a* 
other  conquered  provinces  of  the 
Russian  empire,  which  now  enjoy 
happiness  and  peace  under  the  mild 
government  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
and  remain  in  full  possession  of  the 
freedom  of  religion  and  worship, 
as  well  as  of  all  its  ancient  rights 
and  privileges. — The  taxes  payable 
to  the  crown  remain  in  substance  un¬ 
altered. 
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altered,  and  the  pay  of  the  public 
officers  of  every  description  conti¬ 
nues  likewise  on  its  ancient  footing. 


Swedish  Declaration  against  Rus¬ 
sia,  March  11,  1808. 

THE  first  intimation  his  majesty 
received  of  the  hostile  entrance 
of  Russian  troops  into  Finland  on 
the  21st  of  February  last,  and  of 
their  public  incitements  to  rebellion 
and  revolt  circulated  in  that  pro¬ 
vince  immediately  afterwards,  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  imperial  Russian  majesty, 
was  by  a  telegraphic  dispatch. — A 
breach  of  peace  without  a  previous 
declaration  of  war,  without  a  single 
article  of  comphunt  being  prefer¬ 
red  ;  a  breach  of  peace  emanating 
from  treachery,  and  carried  on  by 
a  traitor  of  his  native  country,* 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  is  an  event  which  has  but 
few  examples,  and  must  at  the  first 
glance  create  detestation  ;  but  when 
this  act  is  examined  at  the  same 
time  with  what  has  lately  occurred 
between  the  two  countries  ;  when 
contemplated  in  its  forbidding  devi¬ 
ation  from  those  paths  of  truth  and 
honour  exemplified  by  his  ally,  no 
feeling  can  then  express,  no  name 
can  compass  the  extent  of  such 
depravity  ;  its  features  will  remain 
without  a  parallel  in  history,  filling 
up  the  deeds  of  iniquity  heaped  to¬ 


gether  in  the  present  age. — At  a 
time  when  his  imperial  Russian  ma¬ 
jesty  seemed  to  feel  tenderly  for 
oppressed  princes  and  countries  ; 
at  a  time  when  he  estimated  the 
dangers  which  threatened  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  his  majesty,  actuated  by  si¬ 
milar  sentiments,  was  led  into  en¬ 
gagements  with  him,  founded  on 
the  confidence  he  placed  in  him  as  a 
neighbour,  an  ally,  and  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  monarch.  The  emperor 
of  Russia,  in  reference  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  welfare,  had  entered  into 
useful  engagements,  had  yet  to  de¬ 
mand  of  France  the  fulfilment  of 
existing  treaties,  was  possessed  of 
power  to  support  his  own  rights 
and  those  of  all  others  concerned  ; 
his  majesty  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  him,  and  is  now  attacked  by 
him  on  the  direct  ground  of  having 
been  his  ally.  Never  did  a  prince 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  a  more 
assured  consciousness  of  the  purity 
of  its  motives,  as  well  as  of  its 
being  inviolably  kept.  The  empe¬ 
ror  had  been  personally  insulted  by 
the  refusal  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  to  fulfil  a  concluded  and  sealed 
treaty ;  had  been  publicly  defamed 
by  repeated  insults  levelled  at  his 
own  person.  The  Russian  nation 
had  been  no  less  insulted,  being 
gazetted  as  savages  and  barbari- 
ans.t  Thus  every  thing  that  is  sa. 
crcd  to  a  government,  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  common  interest.  Was 


*  George  Springporten. 

f  A  people  (the  Russians)  who  from  their  barbarous  customs  and  manners 
ought  to  create  abhorrence  amongst  all  civilized  nations. — Ordre  du  Jour.  Vien¬ 
ne,  le  25  Brumaire,  An.  14  (14th  November,  1805.) — These  savage  hands, 
whose  assistance  shall  for  the  last  time,  be  called  forth  by  European  governments 
— 25  bulletin  de  la  grand  armee,  le  25  Brumaire,  An.  14.  If  the  Greek  religion 
be  allowed  once  to  spread  itself  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  seas, 
we  shall  soon  see  our  provinces  attacked  by  a  heap  of  mad  barbarians — procla¬ 
mation,  the  head-quarters,  Warsaw,  25th  Jan.  1807.  Signed  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte. 
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it  then  possible  but  to  look  upon  as 
irrevocable,  what  the  emperor  him¬ 
self  had  declared,  u  that  he  would 
reject  ail  conditions  of  peace,  whe¬ 
ther  more  or  less  advantageous,  if 
they  were  not  consistent  with  the 
glory  of  the  Russian  name ;  the 
security  of  the  empire  ;  the  sanctity 
of  alliances  ;  and  the  tranquillity 
and  peace  of  all  Europe.”* — in 
what  manner,  and  how  far  these 
great  objects  have  been  obtained  by 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  contemporaries 
have  already  decided,  and  futurity 
will  more  clearly  discover.  The 
king,  although  at  his  post  on  the 
theatre  of  war,  was,  contrary  to 
the  express  tenor  of  his  convention 
with  Russiaf,  neither  informed  of 
the  armistice,  nor  of  the  definitive 
negociations,  till  the  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded,  having  received  advice  of 
these  transactions,  accompanied  with 
a  cold  and  slight  invitation  to  assist 
in  the  object  of  peace,  J  the  king  re¬ 
newed  his  application  for  an  armis¬ 
tice  (which  ought,  no  doubt,  to 
have  been  stipulated  in  the  peace  of 
Tilsit),  but  received  only  evasive 
answers,  and  discovered  at  once 
the  value  of  Russian  co-operation. 
The  king  finding  himself  in  conse¬ 
quence  unable  to  defend  his  Ger¬ 
man  states  any  longer,  was  obliged 
to  leave  them  to  their  subsequent 


fate.  Having  sustained  this  !osg? 
originating  in  the  desertion  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  his  majesty  was  again  placed 
out  of  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
endeavoured  to  enjoy  within  his 
own  territory  that  peace  and  qui¬ 
etness  which  its  geographical  situa¬ 
tion  seemed  to  ensure  to  him. 
Having  faithfully  acted  up  to  his  en¬ 
gagements  towards  Russia,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  promised  himself  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  different  system  she 
had  adopted,  a  just  and  equitable 
retrospect  wrould  be  given  to  former 
occurrences.  The  king  had  sup¬ 
ported  the  operations  of  Russia 
with  his  ships  of  war;  had  shared 
with  the  emperor  his  military  stores ; 
had  rejected  and  immediately  com¬ 
municated  the  offers  made  him  by 
the  French  government.  ||  Among 
others,  one  that  on  condition  of 
breaking  with  Russia  while  in  the 
midst  of  the  war,  and  when  the 
Russian  frontiers  and  her  very  ca¬ 
pital  were  defenceless,  Sweden 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  all 
the  provinces  lost  duriug  the  reign 
of  Charles  XII,  together  with  such 
further  part  of  the  Russian  empire 
as  his  majesty  might  determine. 
His  majesty  stands  on  higher  ground 
than  to  make  a  merit  of  having  re¬ 
sisted  temptations  so  mean  and  con¬ 
temptible;  but  he  is  not  without 


*  See  the  Russian  manifesto  of  the  30th  August,  1806. 

f  Both  the  high  contracting  parties  had  engaged  in  the  most  powerful  manner, 
that  the  hostilities  being  once  commenced,  they  should  not  lay  down  their  arms, 
or  treat  about  any  reconciliation  with  the  French  government  without  their  mu¬ 
tual  consent.  The  convention  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  dated  the  14th  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1805. — Art.  IX. 

+  General  Budberg’s  letter  to  baron  de  Wetterstedt,  first  secretary  for  the  fo¬ 
reign  correspondence,  dated  the  10th  July,  1807. 

II  Promise  of  Norway  given  by  general  Bernadotte  to  a  Swedish  officer — a  pri¬ 
soner,  Nov.  1806,  respecting  the  extending  of  dominions  of  the  French  minister 
Bourientie,  to  Netzel  the  charge  des  affaires,  the  1.4th  November,  1806.  General 
Grandjean’s  representation  to  colonel  baron  Tavast,  the  27th  May,  1807,  that 
Sweden  was  to  demand  what  territory  she  wished  to  have  in  order  that  she  might 
counterbalance.  Russia,  &c.  &c. 
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hopes  that  the  aggregated  censure 
due  to. a  power  thus  spared  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  will  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  its  oppressive  conduct  to¬ 
wards  this  kingdom. —  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  were  imme¬ 
diately'  suspected,  and  which  the 
Russian  ministry  have  since  ac¬ 
knowledged,  began  by  degrees  to 
unfold  themselves.  England^  com¬ 
mercial  monopoly,  that  ridiculous 
scarecrow,  erected  by  the  French 
government,  in  order,  to  usurp  to 
itself  the  Continent,  was  also 
brought  forward  for  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  North,  for  the  sake 
of  extending,  even  to  that  part  of 
the  world,  the  oppression  and  mi¬ 
sery  which,  from  port  to  port,  from 
state  to  state,  Europe  had  been 
subjected  to.  No  government  is 
any  longer  left  to  its  own  light  and 
experience  ;  no  people  to  their  own 
lawful  industry  ;  no  middle  class 
must  be  acknowledged  between  the 
vassal  and  the  enemy.  Peace  sig¬ 
nifies  confederacy — ‘-confederacy, 
submission  ;  and  from  Paris  must 
proceed  the  mandates  which  are  to 
dictate  both  principles,  laws,  and 
ordinancies,  to  the  self-styled,  in¬ 
dependent  confederacy,  while  they 
promote  only  a  lust  for  power,  and 
violate  what  is  most  sacred  in  socie¬ 
ty  and  between  societies.  —  Prepa¬ 
rations  were  made  in  conformity  at 
St.  Petersburg!]  last  autumn,  for  a 
rupture  with  Englaud,  and  they 
waited  only  for  the  proper  season 
of  the  year  to  be  able,  with  some¬ 
what  more  security,  to  carry  that 
I  measure  into  effect.  A  proposal 
was  made  to  his  royal  majesty,  in  a 
(note,  dated  the  6th  of  October,  to 
assist  agreeably  to  the  convention 
made  in  1780,  in  shutting  the  Bal¬ 
tic  against  foreign  ships  of  war.  llis 
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majesty,  on  the  13th  November, 
returned  for  answer  that  so  long  as 
the  French  government  was  in. 
possession  of  so  many  harb  »urs  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Balfie,  and 
there  exercised  their  system  of  ex¬ 
clusion,  the  Baltic  could  not  be 
kept  peaceable.  His  majesty  in 
consequence  also  requested  that  his 
imperial  majesty  would  first  endea¬ 
vour  to  prevail  on  the  French  to 
quit  those  ports;  and  when  the 
lirst-mentioned  application  was  re¬ 
newed  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  as  an  objection  grounded 
on  the  convention  of  1780,  his 
majesty  circumstantially  declared 
on  the  2 1st  Jan.  last,  that  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  convention  made  in  tbe 
year  1801,  between  Russia  -and 
England,,  and  to  which  his  majesty 
at  the  pressing  instance  of  Russia, 
and  under  her  own  guarantee,  be¬ 
came  a  party,  the  previous  armed 
neutrality  had  entirely  ceased. 
That  his  majesty  had  then  entered 
into  direct  engagements  with  Eng¬ 
land,  in  reference  to  that  object, 
and  which  could  not  equitably  be 
departed  from,  so  long  as  the  latter 
power,  on  her  side,  fulfilled  her 
obligations.  That  at  the  same  time 
that  the  armed  neutrality  was  done 
away  with,  the  stipulations  ground¬ 
ed  therein,  respecting  the  shutting 
of  the  Baltic,  became  uull  Und  void, 
and  which  was  the  less  applicable 
to  existing  circumstances,  as  the 
Danish  naval  force,  then  calculated 
upon,  no  longer  was  in  being  ;  not 
to  mention  that  England  had  since 
that  time  discovered  the  passage 
through  the  great  Belt.  But  that 
of  Sweden  could  not  with  her  arms 
contribute  to  the  protection  of  the 
Baltic,  she  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  upon  herself  to  obtain, 
by  negociation  with  England,  that 
U  she 
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she  should  not  send  any  ships  of 
war  into  those  seas,  provided  no 
other  power  made  armaments  there, 
or  new  hostilities  should  oblige  her 
to  come  there  as  an  assistant.  That 
Sweden  should  be  called  upon  to 
gerve  Russia  as  outworks,  because 
she  had  thought  proper  to  provoke 
England  ;  that  Sweden  should  sa¬ 
crifice  her  fleet  and  commerce  as  a 
defence  for  Cronstadt  and  Revel, 
was  askin'g  rather  too  much  ;  yet 
immediately  after  these  representa¬ 
tions,  Russia  actually  commenced 
her  preparations  for  war  on  the 
frontiers  of  Finland.  His  majesty 
continued,  notwithstanding,  to  view 
them  with  calm  forbearance;  for 
as  yet  no  specific  complaints  had 
been  preferred,  nor  had  any  un¬ 
conditional  demands  been  made. 
The  proposal  (his  majesty  had 
made)  of  an  agreement  to  protect 
the  Baltic,  presented  aspects  of 
tranquillity  and  advantage  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  to  all  the  north,  which  it  would 
appear  could  not,  but  under  great 
responsibility,  be  refused.  The 
ports  of  Russia  would  thereby  be¬ 
come  more  frequent  than  they  had 
been  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  might  obtain  an  emu¬ 
lation  in  trade  respecting  their  pro¬ 
duce,  unknown  for  many  years. 
^Neighbourly  friendship,  commerce, 
repose  after  an  unfortunate  war, 
and  some  motives  for  applause  af¬ 
ter  a  still  more  unfortunate  peace, 
such  were  the  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  proposals  which  the 
king  made  to  the  emperor.  They 
were  made  with  a  well-grounded 
confidence  in  the  concurrence  of 
England,  and  his  majesty  expected 
Russia’s  consent  would  have  ar¬ 
rived  much  earlier  than  the  dreaded 
English  fleet  could  shew  itself  as  an 
avenger  iu  the  Baltic.  lie  pressed 
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a  speedy  answer,  and  it  was  in¬ 
tended  that  the  king’s  ambassador 
should,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
in  a  private  audience  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  which  was  promised  him, 
urge  this  important  concern;  when 
at  once  the  communication  of  the 
embassy  with  Sweden  was  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  manner  interrupted,  and  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  entered  Finland  with 
the  following  proclamations  :  [Here 
follow"  the  Russian  proclamations, 
dated  F  rede  riks  ham  the  18th  (6th) 
Feb.  1808,  and  Louisa,  10th  (22d) 
Feb,  1808,  already  published]. 
The  declaration  then  concludes  as 
follows  :• — Let  every  legal  govern¬ 
ment,  let  every  brave  and  honest 
warrior,  every  loyal  subject,  judge 
of  this  conduct:  a  treacherous  in¬ 
vasion  of  a  peaceful  neighbour’s 
country,  preceded  by  manifestoes 
inviting  to  rebellion,  are  things  at 
all  times  detestable,  even  in  these 
latter  times,  otherwise  so  burthened 
with  examples  of  violence  and  in¬ 
justice.  The  Russian  empire,  the 
ally  of  F ranee,  is  not,  it  would 
seem,  powerful  enough  to  abide 
upon  the  common  terms  of  the  law 
of  nations,  the  resistance  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  left  to  defend  itself  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  season  of  the  year.  It 
calls  forth  the  aid  of  treachery  and 
treason.  The  government  expects 
to  purchase  the  Finlanders  en 
masse ,  under  promises  of  liberty; 
but  the  commander  of  the  army 
‘offers  to  purchase  the  soldiers  indi¬ 
vidually,  like  slaves,  in  the  market 
of  Sf.  Petersb urgh  or  Riga. — Ye 
youthful  inhabitants  of  Finland,  a 
people  worthy  of  esteem;  your 
king  has,  during  the  whole  of  his  ! 
reign,  paid  attention  to  your  in-, 
struetion,  to  the  cultivation  and: 
-prosperity  of  your  couatry.  An 
faithless  neighbour  threatens  to  hurl 
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you  back  to  the  state  you  were  in 
in  ages  past,  because  your  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  become  a  reproach  to 
him.  His  sword  is  brandished  over 
your  heads;  his  plundering  hands 
are  stretched  towards  your  proper¬ 
ty;  his  forces  approach  your  dwel¬ 
ling,  and  his  promises  and  protes¬ 
tations  have  no  other  aim  than  to 
facilitate  his  access  to  you.  Deeply 
grieved  at  the  distresses  inseparable 
from  war,  although  conscious  of  in 
0  ho  wise  having  been  the  cause  of  it, 
|  your  king  rests  assured  that  your 
hearts  will  remain  unseduced  and 
your  courage  unsubdued,  till  the 
time  shall  arrive  when  he  can  freely 
employ  his  whole  force,  and  that  of 
his  ally,  in  protecting  and  reveng¬ 
ing  you. 


Danish  Declaration  against  Sweden , 
29 tli  February )  1808. 

TIIE  Danish  government  has 
with  just  impatience  waited 
to  see  the  effect  of  the  efforts  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  court  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg!!  for  the  purpose  of  recalling 
Sweden  by  the  most  friendly  means, 
to  those  interests  which  are  com. 
mod  to  her  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  north,  .and  to  those  principles 
which  are  the  first  bond  of  her 
connection  with  Russia  and  Den¬ 
mark.  These  efforts  having  finally 
proved  ineffectual,  the  Danish  go¬ 
vernment  finds  itself  placed  in  a 
position  towards  Sweden  which 
will  no  longer  allow  its  relations 
with  that  kingdom  to  remain  un¬ 
certain.  What  these  relations  had 
become,  it  is  indeed  impossible  to 
dissemble,  after  a  perfidious  aggres¬ 
sion  had  suddenly  forced  Denmark 
from  the  path  she  had  followed 
during  a  long  series  of  years  with¬ 


out  the  slightest  deviation.  AH 
Europe  has  resounded  with  one  cry 
of  indignation  at  the  crime  com¬ 
mitted  by  Great  Britain  against  a 
neutral  and  peaceful  state;  and 
from  all  quarters  has  the  Danish 
government  received  testimonies  of 
the  most  lively  interest  in  its  cause. 
The  court  of  Stockholm  alone, 
notwithstanding  the  particular  ties 
which  united  it  with  that  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  observed  a  total  silence, 
which  it  at  length  broke,  only  to 
prefer  complaints  the  most  un¬ 
founded  and  reproaches  the  most 
unjust,  with  respect  to  the  incon¬ 
veniences  that  had  indirectly  re¬ 
sulted  to  it,  from,  the  events  of  the 
war,  as  well  as  from  the  rigorous 
measures  which  the  situation  to 
which  the  Danish  government  has 
been  most  unexpectedly  reduced, 
has  imperiously  required  it  to 
adopt,  and  which  the  chicane  and 
endless  vexations  of  Sweden  have 
been  little  calculated  to  induce  it 
to  abandon.  The  Danish  cabinet 
would  have  been  extremely  embar¬ 
rassed  to  interpret  the  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a  sovereign,  whose  in¬ 
terests,  principles,  and  sentiments, 
it  had  regarded  as  being  equally 
wounded  by  an  act  of  atrocity, 
which  has  suddenly  lighted  the 
flames  of  war  in  the  north,  if  it 
had  not  quickly  seen  cause  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  the  resolution  taken  by 
the  king  of  Sweden  under  these 
circumstances  was  not  merely  that 
of  indifference.  The  extraordinary 
facility  Avith  which  that  monarchy 
several  weeks  before  the  reduction 
of  Stralsund,  had  consented  to  the 
departure  of  the  major  part  of  the 
English  forces  in  Pomerania  (whe¬ 
ther,  as  it  should  seem,  they  came 
with  no  other  view  than  to  await 
the  opportunity  of  being  conveyed 
U  2  to 
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to  Zealand),  and  the  pains  his 
Swedish  majesty  took  to  inform  his 
people  that  this  re- embarkation 
took  place  by  virtue  of  a  separate 
article  of  his  convention  with  Great 
Britain,  *gave  the  first  indications 
of  a  secret  understanding  at  the 
expence  of  Denmark.  These  in¬ 
dications  were  very  soon  increased. 
The  Danish  government  is  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  extent  of  the 
assistance  which  its  enemy  received 
in  the  ports  of  Sweden;  but  it  has 
felt  the  consequences  of  that'  as¬ 
sistance  in  a  manner  the  most  la¬ 
mentable  to  itself.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  impression  which  has 
been  produced  upon  the  Danish 
nation,  by  the  relations  of  every 
kind,  and  the  uninterrupted  com¬ 
munications  which  -  the  English 
found  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
with  Sweden.— No  one  could  fail 
to  remark  how  much  Denmark  was 
insulted  by  the  pleasure  which  the 
king  of  Sweden  appeared  to  take 
in  repairing  to  the  coast  opposite 
to  the  Sound,  and  beholding  per¬ 
sonally  ail  the  injustice  and  out. 
rage  committed  against  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  country ;  by  the  caresses 
and  numberless  marks  of  distinc¬ 
tion  lavished  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  English  forces;  by  the  honours 
which  they,  on  their  part,  affected 
to  render  to  the  ally  of  their  sove¬ 
reign  ;  and  by  the  demonstrations 
of  respect  towards  his  Swedish  ma¬ 
jesty,  to  which  the  ships  of  war, 
violently  seized  from  the  port  of 
Copenhagen,  were  .not  bound,  on 
their  passage  along  the  Sound,  un¬ 
der  the  cannon  even  of  that  for¬ 
tress  to  which  their  salnte  was 
owing.  However  unfavourable  an 
aspect  the  concurrence  ol  these 
circumstances  necessarily  casts  up¬ 
on  the  dispositions  of  the  king  of 
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Sweden  towards  the  government  of 
Denmark,  that  government  cannot 
reproach  itself  with  having  gratui¬ 
tously  exaggerated  those  appear¬ 
ances,  which  the  court  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  far  from  attempting  to  re. 
move,  wished  to  produce,  nourish, 
and  strengthen,  as  far  as  it  w'as  in 
its  power.  But  these  simple  appear- 
ances  were  soon  succeeded  by  facts. 
The  government  of  England  wras 
the  first  to  develope  to  Denmark 
the  openly  hostile  disposition  of  his 
Swedish  majesty.  Europe  already 
knows  the  explanations  occasioned 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden  by 
this  denunciation.  The  king  of 
Sweden,  when  called  upon  in  the 
most  frank  and  friendly  manner  to 
declare  himself  on  this  subject,  was 
seen  to  endeavour  eluding  the  ne* 
cessity  of  such  a  declaration  ;  and 
when  he  was  at  length  closely 
pressed,  his  majesty  gave  an  answer 
oblique,  equivocal,  and  insulting. 
Nevertheless,  as  this  answer  ap¬ 
peared  in  some  measure  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  government  of  England, 
the  government  of  Denmark  was 
contented  with  it  for  the  moment, 
and  thought  it  becoming  to  dissi¬ 
mulate  its  just  resentments  against 
Sweden,  in  the  hope  that,  enlight¬ 
ened  concerning  her  true  interests, 
and  reflecting  on  the  consequences 
of  her  resolutions,  she  would  at 
last  end  by  yielding  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  which  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburgh  had  made,  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  patience,  iu 
order  to  engage  her  to  renounce 
her  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
evidently  become  incompatible  with 
the  tranquillity  of  the  North,  and 
especially  with  the  security  of  Den¬ 
mark.  The  Danish  government  is 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  en- 
,  gagemeots 
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gagements  which  Sweden  has  en¬ 
tered  into  with  England  ;  whatever 
may  be  the  object  of  them,  and 
whatever  their  tendency,  no  one 
can  better  conceive  or  appreciate 
than  itself  the  repugnance  which 
his  Swedish  majesty  would  feel  in 
failing  in  any  of  the  obligations  he 
had  contracted.  But  the  cabinet 
of  Copenhagen  is  not  uninformed 
that  the  Swedish  government  itself 
has  admitted,  that  the  term  of  its 
engagements  recently  expired  ;  and 
after  the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s  had 
unmasked  itself  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  it  would  have  been  insult¬ 
ing  the  court  of  Stockholm  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  would  dare  to  concur 
in  an  attack  upon  the  first  bases  of 
the  security,  prosperity,  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  ihe  powers  of  the  north. 
These  considerations  could  not  be 
balanced  by  the  trifling  advantage 
of  subsidies,  with  which  the  cabinet 
of  London  shews  itself  ready  at  all 
times  to  purchase  its  allies,  and 
whom  it  pretends  to  have  then  the 
right  of  treating  as  mercenaries. 
The  resolutions  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  having,  however,  frustrated 
the  last  hopes  of  his  neighbours, 
the  government  of  Denmark  could 
no  longer  hesitate,  on  its  part,  to 
take  those  measures  which  its  secu¬ 
rity,  the  general  interest  of  the 
north,  its  attachment  to  Russia, 
and  the  nature  of  its  engagements 
with  that  power,  imperiously  pre¬ 
scribe  to  it.  At  a  moment  when 
Zealand  is  threatened  anew  by  the 
forces  of  England,  to  which  the . 
ports  of  Sweden  serve  as  a  point 
of  re-union  ;  when  the  enemy  of 
the  north  has  just  assured  himself 
of  the  dependence  of  (he  court  of 
Stockholm  upon  him  for  fresh  pe¬ 
cuniary  assistance  ;  when  tl\e  public 
declarations  of  the  English  ministry 


sufficiently  unfold  the  nature  of  the 
engagements  still  subsisting  or  re¬ 
newed  between  the  two  allies,  the 
Danish  government  deems  it  right 
to  prefer  a  state  of  open  hostility 
to  precarious  and  equivocal  rela¬ 
tions  towards  an  enemy  whose  dis¬ 
position  is  become  more  and  more 
suspicious,  and  who,  during  a  long 
period,  could  be  considered  only  as 
a  disguised  enemy.  His  majesty 
the  king  of  Denmark  declares  con¬ 
sequently,  that  he  adopts  altogether 
the  resolutions  of  Russia  in  respect 
to  Sweden,  and  that  he  will  not 
separate  his  cause  from  that  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  his  august  and 
faithful  ally. 


Declaration  of  (he  King  of  Prussia 
against  Sweden ,  dated  Konigs . 
berg,  March  6,  1808. 

EJTIS  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia, 

our^flost  gracious  sovereign, 

has  been  solicited  by  both  imperial 

courts  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg!), 

consistently  with  the  system  of  the 
•*  * 

other  powers  of  the  continent,  and 
the  declaration  against  England,  to 
extend  the  same  measures  against 
Sweden,  which  have  J)een  taken 
against  England,  on  account  of  her 
fresh  al lian.ee  with  that  power,  -hi 
imitation  of  the  declaration  issued 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia  on  the 
10th  (22)  of  February,  in  this 
year,  his  majesty  has  accordingly 
broken  off  all  relations  with  Swe¬ 
den,  and  commands  ,all  in  office 
under  him,  under  the  penalty  of 
severe  punishment,  to  restrain  from 
all  community  or  intercourse  what¬ 
ever  with  Sweden.  In  pursuance 
of  this,  from  the  present  moment, 
and  till  farther  orders,  all  Prussian 
harbours  sha^i  be  utterly  closed 
y  3  against 
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against  Swedish  vessels ;  Prussian 
vessels  shall  no  longer  be  sent  into 
Sweden,  neither  shall  Swedish  or 
neutral  ships,  or  wares  which  came 
from  Sweden,,  be  admitted  into 
Prussian  harbours. 


Answer  of  Sweden  to  the  Danish 
Declaration  of  War.  Dated 
Stockholm ,  March  21,  1808. 

npHE  court  of  Denmark  had 
made  an  alliance  with  France, 
was  prepared  to  receive  French 
troops  in  its  country,  collected 
transport  vessels  in  its  port,  fitted 
out  all  its  ships  in  the  road  of  Co¬ 
penhagen,  to  cover  a  French  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Sweden,  and  then 
issued  a  declaration  of  war.  Den¬ 
mark  accused  Sweden  of  being  the 
cause  of  this  rupture,  because  she 
did  not  make  her  compliments  of 
condolence  on  the  loss  of  her  fleet, 
because  she  would  not  co-operate 
to  avenge  that  humiliation,  and  es¬ 
pecially  because  she  sought  aid 
from  England  against  such  an  ag¬ 
gression.  The  relations  of  the  king 
with  his  neighbouring  power  were 
those  of  a  simple  peace.  There 
was  neither  alliance,  nor  any  con¬ 
vention  whatever  which  traced  out 
for  the  two  courts  any  common 
course  for  their  political  conduct; 
therefore,  when  Sweden,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  fought  in  conjunction 
against  France,  Denmark,  under 
the  shade  of  her  neutrality,  ap¬ 
peared  the  friend  of  all.  The  king 
witnessing  this  system,  and  con. 
vinced  by  some  explanations,  de¬ 
manded  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1806,  of  the  impossibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  change  favourable  to 
Sweden,  could  not  entertain  a  hope 
that  the  naval  force  of  Denmark 


could  ever  be  useful  to  him  ;  oa 
the  contrary,  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  he  had  every  reason  to  fear 
that,  by  the  suggestions  of  Russia 
and  F ranee,  it  might  be  one  day 
turned  against  him.  His  majesty, 
therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  profound  silence  relative  to 
the  events  which  passed  in  his  vi¬ 
cinity  last  autumn,  leaving  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  futurity  to  justify  them. 
It  is  due  to  truth,  however,  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  the  court  of  London 
did  not  invite  Sweden  to  take  part 
in  this  expedition,  nor  confided  it 
to  her  till  the  moment  of  its  being 
carried  into  execution.  Therefore, 
not  the  least  movement  was  made 
in  Sweden  on  this  occasion.  The 
English  fleet  arrived  and  departed 
without  entering  into  any  port  of 
Sweden  ;  and  the  auxiliary  troops, 
embarked  in  Pomerania,  w  ere  re¬ 
stored  in  virtue  of  a  separate  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  convention  concluded  at 
London,  relative  to  this  object,  on 
the  17th  of  June,  I8O7,  when  cer¬ 
tainly  there  was  as  \et  no  reference 
to  this  expedition.  The  following 
is  the  article: — ct  It  is  fully  under¬ 
stood,  that,  in  case  that  unforeseen 
circumstances  should  render  im¬ 
practicable  the  object  of  this  con¬ 
vention,  or  that  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty  should  find  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  said  troops  (the  Ger¬ 
man  legion)  from  Swedish  Pome¬ 
rania,  the  stipulation  of  this  con¬ 
vention  shall  in  no  manner  prevent 
his  Britannic  majesty  from  giving 
such  orders  as  he  may  judge  proper 
with  respect  to  the  ulterior  dispo¬ 
sition  of  these  troops  which  are 
now  placed  under  the  orders  of  his 
Swedish  majesty,” — The  court  of 
London  has  since  fully  justified 
this  enterprizc,  and  the  experience 
of  every  day  justifies  it.  Nume¬ 
rous 
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rous  French  armies  remained  in 
Lower  Saxony  and  over-awed  the 

y 

north.  There- were  still  nations  to 
subjugate,  ports  to  shut,  and  forces 
to  direct  against  England.  They 
were  to  penetrate  at  any  rate: 
they  would  hive  acted  in  any  case 
and  under  any  pretence  that  might 
have  offered.  At  present,  it  is  the 
expedition  against  the  Danish  fleet 
which  is  the  rallying  word  of  the 
whole  league.  What  is  remarkable 
is,  that  the  Danish  government,  al¬ 
ready  beset  by  French  troops, 
overpowered,  impelled,  and  even 
paid  by  France,  issues  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  Sweden,  with¬ 
out  daring  even  to  name  the  power 
which  forces  it  to  act.  It  seeks 
with  embarrassment  grievances,  and 
reasons  to  appear  to  have  had  in 
this  determination  a  ill  of  its 
own.  ft  cites  the  remonstrances  of 
Sweden  against  the  arrest  of  the 
Swedish  mails  as  vexatious,  while 
in  its  severity  against  English  cor- 
rcspondence,  it  would  not  suffer  it 
to  pass  according  to  treaty,  and 
declares  that  it  is  imperiously 
obliged  to  take  these  measures.  It 
pretends  to  know  the  thoughts  of 
the  king,  and  imagines  them  hos¬ 
tile,  though  for  some  months  it 
had  concerted  an  aggression  upon 
Sweden.  It  pretends  to  reason  on 
the  interests  of  ihc  country,  though 
it  has  abandoned  its  own  interests, 
and  even  its  existence,  to  a  foreign 
influence.  In  fine,  it  reproaches 
Sweden  with  having  provided  for 
her  defence  by  a  subsidiary  treaty, 
though  itself  is  paid  for  an  aggres¬ 
sion  ;  and  then  it  pronounces, 
though  indeed  with  a  kind  of  t». 
midity,  the  \\  ord  mercen  iry,  which 
the  government  that  pays  it  had 
probably  dictated  to  it. —  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  here  to  render  to  his  Dri- 
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tannic  majesty  the  most  authentic 
solemn  testimony,  that  in  all  his 
transactions  with  Sweden  he  never 
demanded  offensive  measures;  nor 
required  any  thing  that  was  not 
perfectly  compatible  with  its  tran¬ 
quillity  and  independence.  The 
most  convincing  proof  of  this  is 
the  promptitude  with  which  his 
ministry  acceded  to  the  proposition 
of  the  king  for  the  pacification  of 
the  Baltic,  by  a  formal  promise 
not  to  send  thither  any  ships  of 
war,  but  on  conditions  useful  and 

honourable  to  all  the  north.  Let 
* 

the  Danish  government  read  in  this 
proposition  the  complete  refutation 
of  the  complaints  of  which  the 
manifesto  against  Sweden  is  com¬ 
posed  ;  and  in  the  moments  when 
it  shall  return  itself,  let  it  compare 
the  state  of  things  which  the  king 
has  desired  with  that  which  France 
and  Russia  wish.  Let  all  the  allies 
of  France  read  in  this  consent  of 
England  the  difference  between  the 
connections  which  unite  the  tw^ 
courts  and  those  which  enchain 
them,  and  let  them  pronounce  on 
which  side  is  to  be  found  a  due 
regard  for  particular  interests,  and 
a  jusf  moderation  for  the  general 
good. — Denmark  herself  has  been, 
during  a  long  time,  the  object  of 
this  moderation,  and  did  not  cease 
to  be  so  till  she  became  absolutely 

y 

dangerous.  When  the  north  was 
outraged  by  the  devastation  of 
Lower  Saxony,  the  oppression  of 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  what  did  she 
to  avenge  them?  Sweden,  England, 
and  Russia,  made  war  for  this  ob¬ 
ject  ;  but  no  one  thought  of  forcing 
Denmark  to  take  part  in  it.  Site 
was  the  ally  of  Russia,  ihcn,  as 
well  as  at  present;  why  did  she  not 
embrace  her  cau^e?  hat  could 
she  then  allcdgc  for  her  tranquillity 
U  4  that; 
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j  that  Sweden  cannot  now  alledge? 
All  this  is  explained  by  the  single 
iact  which  she  endeavours  to  con¬ 
ceal — that  she  is  at  present  under 
the  influence  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment.  Had  England  followed 
the  principles  of  this  enemy,  she 
would  not  have  waited  the  moment 
of  her  surrender  to  disarm  her,  she 
would  have  invaded  her  several 
years  before ;  she  would  have 
guarded  her,  and  all  this  with  a 
view  to  the  good  of  the  north. — 
Her  ancient  alliance  with  Russia  is 
made  a  pretext  for  this  aggression, 
though  all  the  world  knows  that  it 
is  merely  defensive,  and  that  it  re¬ 
mained  suspended  during  the  late 
wrars  with  Russia,  when  perhaps 
that  power  might  have  claimed  it. 
rlhe  court  of  Denmark,  in  order  to 
justify  its  proceedings,  hesitates 
not  to  make  all  kinds  of  assertions, 
dares  to  defend  the  injustice  of 
Russia,  and  betrays  a  premeditated 
plot;  and  all  this  it  docs  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  chief,  nay,  only  reason, 
which  is — that  Denmark  is  the  ally 
oi  F ranee.—  But  injustice  and  false¬ 
hood  find  their  end  ;  honour  and 
truth  will  triumph  in  their  turn, 
ilis  majesty,  relying  on  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  hopes,  with  conscious 
pride  of  reigning  over  a  brave  and 
i°}al  people,  so  often  fried  by 
dangers,  and  held  up  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  that  the  same  Providence 
will  vouchsafe  to  bless  his  army, 
and  restore  to  his  subjects  a  safe 
and  honourable  peace,  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  his  enemies. 


P>  'odamation  of  General  Atm fcldt , 
on  entering  Norway . 

TNHABITANTS  of  Norway.— 
The  Danish  government  has 
declared  war  against  Sweden, 


without  any  cause  or  provocation 
on  her  part;  it  has  crowned  the 
calamities  that  afflicted  the  north, 
and  spontaneously  submitted  to  a 
foreign  yoke.  The  Swedish  troops, 
therefore,  enter  your  country  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  war,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  hostilities  from 
being  committed  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  laws  of  war  are  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  only  by  sol¬ 
diers;  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  country,  if  they  ex¬ 
cite  no  disturbances,  shall  enjoy 
tranquillity  and  protection. — The 
Swedish  soldiers,  celebrated  for  or¬ 
der  and  discipline,  respect  the  per¬ 
sonal  safety  and  property  of  the 
unarmed ;  and  should  Providence 
bless  his  majesty’s  arms,  the  army 
under  iny  command,  so  far  from 
proving  hurtful  to  your  different 
trades,  shall  open  your  ports  to 
commerce  and  importation,  quick¬ 
en  vour  industry,  and  secure  in  the 
north  an  asylum  for  loyalty  and 
honour. 

Augustus  Maurice  Aumfeldt. 


The  King  of  Sweden's  Procla¬ 
mation  on  the  Rip  ure  of  the 
Intercourse  with  Prussia .  Dated 
Stockholm  Castle ,  April  5th, 
1808. 

"OfTE,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by 
*  "  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
Sweden,  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
&c.  unto  all  our  true  and  loyal 
subjects,  greeting  :  —  We  herewith 
graciously  make  known  to  you, 
that  his  majesty,  the  king  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  has  declared  to  us. that  all  kind 
of  intercourse  between  his  domi-  • 
nions  and  Sweden  is  suspended  ; 
and  that  in  consequence  thereof, 
all  trade  and  navigation  to  Swedish 
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ports  is  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties;  and  that  further,  all 
Prussian  harbours  are  shut  up 
against  all  Swedish  ships.— This 
proceeding  has  not  by  any  means 
been  occasioned  on  our  part;  the 
said  government,  reduced  by  F rench 
tyranny,  affords  a  fresh  proof  of 
the  oppression  to  which  all  states 
must  submit,  that  entertain  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  F rench  government. 
An  unfortnnatelassitude,  which  pre¬ 
vented  Prussia  from  resisting  in  due 
time,  has  brought  her  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed  situation  in  which  she  is  now 
placed — groaning  under  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  France,  which  still  occu¬ 
pies  a  considerable  part  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  that  monarchy  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  army,  notwithstanding  the 
conclusion  of  peace. — We  commend 
you  all  aud  severally  to  the  merciful 
protection  of  Almighty  God. 

Gustayus  Adolphus. 


Decrees  for  raising  Conscripts , 
and  for  uniting  certain  Countries 
with  France . — 23d  J  an.  1808. 

rTffIE  conservatory  senate  assem- 
A  bled  to  the  number  of  members 
presented  by  act  90,  of  thq  act  of 
the  constitution  of  the  2“2d  of  Fri- 
maire,  >ear  8,  having  considered 
the  project  of  the  senatus  consul- 
turn,  drawn  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  article  57  of  the  constitutional 
act  of  the  16th  Thermidor,  year 
16. — After  having  heard  on  the 
motives  of  the  said  project,  the 
orators  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
the  report  of  the  special  commis¬ 
sion  nominated  in  the  sitting  of  the 
J6th  of  this  month;  the  adoption 
having  been  discussed  with  the 
number  of  voices  prescribed  by  ar¬ 
ticle  56  of  the  organic  senatus 
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consultum  of  the  18th  of  Thermi¬ 
dor,  year  10,  decrees  as  follows  z 
— Art.  1.  Eighty  thousand  con¬ 
scripts  of  the  conscription  of  the 
year  180$,  are  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  government.  2.  They 
shall  be  taken  from  among  the 
youths  born  between  the  1st  of 
Jan.  1789,  and  Jan.  1,  1790.  3. 

They  shall  be  employed,  should 
there  be  occasion  to  complete  the 
legions  of  reserve  of  the  interior, 
and  the  regiment  having  their  de¬ 
pots  in  France. — The  present  se¬ 
natus  consultum  shall  be  transmitted 
to  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty. 

We  require  and  command,  that 
these  presents,  sanctioned  by  the 
seals  of  state,  and  inserted  in  the 
Bulletin  des  Loix,  shall  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  courts  and  tribunals, 
and  administrative  authorities,  that 
they  may  be  inserted  in  their  res¬ 
pective  registers,  and  observed, 
and  caused  to  be  observed ;  and 
our  grand  judge,  the  minister  of 
justice,  is  charged  to  superintend 
the  publication.  Napoleon. 

By  another  decree  of  the  con¬ 
servatory*  senate,  m  the  same  form, 
and  in  a  like  manner  signed  bT 
Buonaparte,  the  towns  of  Kehl, 
Wesel,  C assel,  and  Flushing,  are 
to  be  united  to  the  French  empire. 
Kehl  to  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine;  Casftel  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Mount  Tonnere;  We¬ 
sel  in  the  department  of  the  Roer ; 
and  Flushing  in  the  department  of 
the  Scheldt. 


Convention  between  his  Majesty  the 
K>ng  of  England)  6 \C.  and  the 
King  (/ Sweden. 

consequences  of  the  treaty 
A  of  Tilsit,  between  Russia  and 
.  France, 
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France,  unfolding  themselves  more 
and  more  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
threaten  Sweden  with  a  speedy  in¬ 
vasion,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
her  to  accede  to  the  French  system  ; 
and  his  Swedish  majesty  finding 
himself  therefore  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  bringing  forward,  to  resist 
its  effects,  a  greater  force  than  he 
has  at  his  ordinary  disposal  ; — his 
Britannic  majesty,  animated  with 
the  constant  desire  of  contributing 
to  the  defence  and  security  of  his 
ally,  and  of  supporting  him  by 
every  means  in  a  war  undertaken 
for  the  mutual  interests  of  both 
states,  has  determined  to  give  to 
his  Swedish  majesty  an  immediate 
aid  in  money,  as  being  the  most 
prompt  and  efficacious,  to  be  paid 
from  time  to  time  at  fixed  periods  : 
and  their  majesties  have  judged  it 
expedient  that  a  formal  conven¬ 
tion,  with  regard  to  their  recipro¬ 
cal  intentions  in  this  respect,  should 
be  concluded,  they  have  for  this 
purpose  named  and  authorised  their 
respective  plenipotentiaries,  who 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles  : 

I.  His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  engages  that  there 
shall  be  paid  to  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Sweden  the  sum  of  1 ,200,030/. 
sterling,  in  equal  instalments  of 
100,000/.  sterling  each  per  month, 
beginning  with  the  month  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  of  the  present  year  inclusive¬ 
ly,  and  to  continue  successively  in 
the  course  of  each  month,  the  first 
of  which  instalments  shall  be  paid 
*on  the  ratification  of  the  present 
convention  by  his  Swedish  majesty. 

II.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  engages,  on  his  part,  to  employ 
the  said  sum  in  putting  into  motion 
and  keeping  on  a  respectable  esta- 
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blishment,  all  his  land  forces,  and 
such  part  as  shall  be  necessary  for 
his  fleets,  and  particularly  his  flo¬ 
tilla,  in  order  to  oppose  the  most 
effectual  resistance  to  .the  common 
enemies. 

III.  Their  said  majesties  more¬ 
over  engage  to  conclude  no  peace, 
no  truce,  or  convention  of  neutral¬ 
ity  with  the  enemy,  but  in  concert 
and  by  mutual  agreement. 

IV.  The  present  convention  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  two  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  and  its  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  London  with¬ 
in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  after  the 
signature  of  the  said  convention,  or 
sooner  if  it  can  he  done. 

Separate  Article . 

The  two  high  contracting  parties 
have  agreed  to  concert,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  measures  to  be  taken, 
and  the  auxiliary  succours  to  be 
stipulated  for,  in  the  case  of  a  war 
actually  taking  place  between  Swe¬ 
den  and  the  powers  her  neighbours  ; 
and  the  stipulations  which  may  then 
result  shall  be  considered  as  sepa¬ 
rate  and  additional  articles  to  this 
convention,  and  shall  have  the  same 
force  as  if  they  were  word  for  word 
inserted  therein. 

In  faith  of  which,  we  the  under¬ 
signed  plenipotentiaries  of  their  said 
majesties,  have  signed  the  present 
convention,  and  this  separate  arti¬ 
cle,  and  have  caused  the  seal  of  our 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Stockholm,  the  8th  of 
February,  in  the  year  of  redemp*. 
tio.n  1808. 

Low.  Thornton  (L.S.) 

F.  Ehrenheim  (L.S.) 

Declaration  of  t he  Pope  against  the 
Usurpations  of  Buonaparte. 
T^TAPOLEON,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  &c,  W  hereas  the  tem¬ 
poral 
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poral  sovereign  of  Rome  has  refused 
to  make  war  against  England,  and 
the  interest  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
that  of  Italy  and  of  Naples,  demand 
that  their  communications  should 
not  be  intercepted  by  a  hostile 
power  ;  and  whereas  the  donation 
of  Charlemagne,  our  illustrious 
predecessor,  of  the  countries  which 
form  the  holy  see,  was  for  the 
good  of  Christianity,  and  not  for 
that  of  the  enemies  of  our  holy  re¬ 
ligion  : — We  therefore  decree  that 
Urbino,  Ancona,  Macerata,  and 
Camerino,  be  for  ever  united  with 
the  kingdom  of  Italy :  to  which 
kingdom  all  cardinal  prelates,  &c. 
natives  of  those  districts,  are  com¬ 
manded  to  return  by  the  5th  of 
June  (past),  on  pain  of  confisca- 
cation  of  goods,  fyc. 

His  holiness  having  received  the 
painful  notification  of  the  above- 
mentioned  four  provinces,  has,  un¬ 
der  the  distressing  feelings  which 
this  rigorous  treatment  has  occa¬ 
sioned,  charged  cardinal  Gabrielli 
to  makp  the  following  declaration  : 

Declaration  of  his  Holiness . 

i 

Quirinal  Palace,  May  19,  1808. 

His  holiness  having  received  the 
painful  notification  of  the  union 
which  is  about  to  take  place,  of 
his  four  duchies  of  Urbino,  Mace¬ 
rata,  Ancona,  and  Camerino,  with 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  amid  the 
cruel  uneasiness  which  this  rigor¬ 
ous  treatment  causes  him,  has 
charged  the  cardinal  Gabrielli,  pro¬ 
secretary  of  state,  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  frank  declaration  to  your 
most  illustrious  highness. 

The  holy  father  has  seen,  wi(h 
infinite  pain,  that  the  force  of  the 
reasons  contained  in  the  note  of 
the  19th  of  April,  addressed  to  M. 
Lc  Febvre,  the  charge  d’affaires, 


has  not  prevented  his  imperial  and 
royal  majesty  from  putting  his 
threats  in  execution.  He  has  seen, 
with  the  same  feelings,  that  this 
powerful  monarch,  in  whose  hands 
he  placed,  at  the  altar,  the  sceptre, 
and  the  rod  of  justice,  has  proceed¬ 
ed,  contrary  to  every  species  of 
right,  to  inflict  upon  him  a  new 
spoliation  of  the  best  part  of  the 
states  which  remained  to  him. 

But  what  has  been  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  his  holiness  in  observing 
a  decree,  dated  one  day  anterior  to 
the  note  of  M.  Champagny  ;  so 
that  even  before  that  minister  had 
renewed  his  propositions,  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer,  the  fate  of  the 
three  usurped  provinces  was  already 
decided  ! 

The  astonishment  of  the  holy' 
father  was  still  farther  augmented, 
when  he  saw*  it  assigned  as  a  legi¬ 
timate  cause  of  this  spoliation,  that 
he  had  constantly  refused  to  make 
war  upon  England,  and  to  confe¬ 
derate  with  the  kings  of  Naples  and 
of  Italy''.  However,  his  holiness  had 
never  ceased  to  represent,  that  his 
sacred  character  of  minister  of 
peace — the  God,  whose  represen¬ 
tative  he  is  upon  earth,  being  the 
God  of  peace — that  his  quality  of 
universal  pastor,  and  of  the  com¬ 
mon  father  of  all  the  faithful — that 
the  holy  laws  of  justice,  of  which, 
as  the  representative  of  the  God 
who  is  their  source,  he  ought  to  be 
the  guardian  and  the  avenger — 
could  never  permit  him  to  enter  into 
a  permanent  system  of  war,  and 
much  less  still  to  declare  war, 
without  any  motive,  against  the 
British  government,  from  which  it 
had  never  received  the  slightest 
offence.  However,  the  holy  father 
conjured  his  majesty  to  reflect, 
that  not  having,  and  not  being  in 
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the  capacity  of  having  enemies, 
because  he  is  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  came  into  the  world 
not  to  foment  but  to  destroy  ani¬ 
mosities,  he  could  not  bind  him¬ 
self  and  his  successors  in  perpe¬ 
tuity,  as  the  emperor  wished,  to 
make  war  for  the  quarrels  of  an¬ 
other. 

But  his  holiness  had  also  urged 
the  incalculable  evils  which  would 
result  to  religion,  should  he  enter 
into  a  system  of  perpetual  confede¬ 
ration,  and  that,  without  compro¬ 
mising  his  honour,  without  incur¬ 
ring  universal  hatred,  without  be¬ 
traying  his  duties  and  his  consci¬ 
ence,  he  could  not  place  himself  in 
the  situation,  by  the  league  pro¬ 
posed,  of  becoming  the  enemy  of 
every  state,  even  a  catholic  sove¬ 
reign,  and  of  binding  himself  to 
make  war  upon  him.  But  all  the 
representations,  and  all  the  reasons 
so  frequently  submitted  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  with  paternal  mildness  have 
Dot  produced  the  least  impression. 

It  has  been  sought  to  justify  the 
spoliation  upon  another  pretext, 
by  assigning  as  the  second  motive 
which  produced  it,  that  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  of 
the  tw  o  armies  of  Italy  and  Naples, 
demanded  that  their  communication 
should  not  be  interrupted  by  a 
hostile  power. 

If  by  this  power  is  meant  lo  be 
understood  England,  the  history  of 
almost  two  centuries  will  shew  the 
falsity  of  this  specious  pretence. 
— The  catholic  princes  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  house  of  Austria,  from 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  possessed  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  which  forms  at  present  the 
principal  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy;  and  they  never  perceived 


that  their  interests  were  compro* 
mised  ;  they  never  experienced  this 
pretended  obstacle  to  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  their  armies.  They 
were  frequently  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  still  oftener  with 
France,  but  they  were  never  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  an  intermediate  de¬ 
barkation  upon  the  territory  of 
the  holy  see;  still  less  did  they 
pretend  to  force  the  pontiffs  of 
that  period  to  unite  and  confede¬ 
rate  with  them,  or  to  d-espoil  them 
of  their  possessions,  should  they 
have  refused. 

But  putting  history  aside,  w  hat 
risks  could  the  interests  of  these 
separated  kingdoms  even  run?  The 
neutrality  of  the  holy  fafhers,  re¬ 
cognized  and  respected  by  all  other 
powers,  and' the  measures  taken  to 
prevent  its  violation,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  place  these  interests  in 
security. 

To  render  this  security  still 
greater,  and  to  take  away  every 
sort  of  pretext,  his  holiness  carried 
his  compliance  as  far  as  ffe  consist¬ 
ently  could ;  he  declared  himself 
disposed  to  shut  his  ports  against 
the  English  during  the  present  war, 
and  to  employ  his  troops  to  guard 
the  coasts  of  his  states  from  every 
hostility  whatever. 

But  w  hat  attack  could  be  dread¬ 
ed  upon  these  two  kingdoms,  which 
border  upon  the  states  of  the  holy 
see,  while  French  troops,  for  so 
long  a  period,  without  regard  to 
theinterests  of  the  public  or  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  have  violated  his  neu¬ 
trally,  occupied  all  li is  ports,  and 
covered  all  his  coasts? 

If,  however,  by  a  hostile  power, 
it  was  wished  to  designate  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  holy  father,  his  charac¬ 
ter  itself,  mild  and  pacitic,  puts  an 
end  to  this  injurious  imputation; 
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but  the  better  to  refute  it,  his  ho¬ 
liness  calls  to  witness  the  French 
empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
in  favour  of  which  he  signed  two 
concordats,  whose  violation  has 
been  the  source  of  perpetual  grief 
to  his  heart,  in  having  constantly, 
but  in  vain,  pressed  their  faithful 
execution.  He  calls  Europe  itself 
to  witness,  which  has  seen  him,  in 
his  old  age,  in  the  most  rigorous 
season  of  the  year,  traverse  the 
Alps,  and  proceed  to  Paris,  not 
without  exciting  the  jealousy  and 
disgust  of  other  great  powers,  in 
order  to  consecrate  and  crown  his 
imperial  and  royal  majesty.  He 
calls  to  witness  the  whole  French 
troops,  from  the  commander  to  the 
meanest  soldier,  either  those  who 
have  traversed  the  states  of  the 
holy  see,  or  those  who  have  resid¬ 
ed  there,  whether  they  have  not 
experienced  in  the  papal  territory 
a  reception  the  most  friendly,  and 
a  hospitality  the  most  generous  ; — 
a  hospitality  which  cost  bitter 
tears  to  the  holy  father,  who  was 
indispensably  obliged  to  load  his 
subjects  with  imposts  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  payment  of  the  French 
troops;  in  short,  his  holiness  calls 
to  witness  his  majesty  himself,  for 
whom  he  has  not  ceased  on  ail  oc¬ 
casions  to  testify  the  most  particu¬ 
lar  regards. 

But  if  his  holiness  were  able  to 
testify  the  surprise  excited  by  the 
two  first  articles,  advanced  to  jus¬ 
tify  this  spoliation,  he  wants  words 
to  express  the  profound  astonish¬ 
ment  produced  by  the  expressions 
contained  in  the  third*  It  bears 
upon  the  donation  of  Charlemagne, 
and  it  is  remarked  that  that  was 
made  for  the  benefit  of  Christianity, 
and  not  for  the  enemies  of  our  holy 
religion.  It  is  well  known  that 


this  celebrated  and  glorious  mo¬ 
narch,  whose  memory  will  be  eter¬ 
nally  blessed  by  the  church,  did 
not  give  to  the  holy  see  the  pro¬ 
vinces  which  have  been  usurped. 
It  is  notorious  that  they  were,  at 
an  epoch  very  remote  from  his  age, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Homan 
pontiffs,  jn  consequence  of  the  vo¬ 
luntary  submission  of  the  people, 
who  were  abandoned  by  the  em¬ 
perors  of  the  east ;  that  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  having  afterwards  occupied 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the 
Pentapolis,  which  include  these 
provinces,  Pepin,  the  illustrious 
and  religious  father  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  recovered  them,  and  re¬ 
stored  them  to  pope  Stephen ;  that 
that  great  emperor,  who  was  the 
honour  and  admiration  of  the 
eighth  century,  far  from  wishing 
to  revoke  the  generous  and  pious 
donation  of  his  father,  approved 
and  confirmed  it  under  pope  Adri¬ 
an  ;  that  far  from  wishing  to  strip 
the  Roman  church  of  her  posses¬ 
sions,  he  had  no  other  intention 
than  to  secure  and  aggrandise 
them  ;  that  consequently,  in  his 
will  he  laid  an  express  obligation 
on  his  three  sons,  to  protect  the 
states  of  the  church  with  their 
arms;  that  he  reserved  to. his  suc¬ 
cessors  no  right  of  revoking  that 
which  his  father  Pepin  had  done 
for  the  advantage  of  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter;  that  his  whole  design 
was  to  protect  the  Roman  pontiffs 
against  their  enemies,  and  not  to 
compel  them  to  excite  enemies  ; 
that  ten  centuries  which  have  pass¬ 
ed  away  since  the  davs  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  a  thousand  years  of  peace¬ 
able  possession,  render  useless  all 
more  ancient  investigations,  and 
all  ulterior  interpretations;  that, 
even  if  that  pious  prince  had,  in¬ 
stead 
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stead  of  a  free  restitution  or  gift  of 
these  territories,  restored  or  given 
them  for  the  profit  of  Christianity, 
it  is  exactly  for  the  welfare  of 
Christianity,  or,  to  speak  more 
strictly,  of  the  catholic  religion, 
that  the  holy  father  wishes  peace 
with  all  the  world,  avoids  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  resentment  of  any  power, 
and  refuses  to  interfere  in  political 
quarrels.  After  so  many  voices 
have  been  raised  against  different 
popes,  who  have,  for  the  best  rea¬ 
sons,  engaged  in  wars,  the  holy 
father  cannot  perceive  why  it  can 
be  attributed  to  him  as  a  crime 
Ahat  he  refused  to  assume  a  warlike 
character,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  foreign  power,  commence  a  war 
without  any  provocation,  and 
which  must  be  highly  prejudicial 
to  religion  and  his  subjects. 

His  holiness  cannot  on  any  ac¬ 
count  overlook  the  injury  which  is 
done  him  in  the  forementioned  de¬ 
cree,  wherein  it  is  remarked,  that 
the  gift  of  Charlemagne  zcas  not 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemies 
of  our  holy  religion :  thereby  ac¬ 
cusing  his  holiness  of  betraying  the 
interests  qf  the  church.  This  ac¬ 
cusation  has  made  a  lively  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind  of  his  holiness, 
who,  for  upwards  of  three  years,, 
has  been  suffering  persecution  in 
behalf  of  religion,  and  for  having 
acted  faithfully  in  his  apostolic  ca¬ 
pacity.  He  has  suffered  it,  that  he 
might  not  implicate  himself  in  a 
permanent  system  of  warfare,  and 
that  he  might  not,  by  his  conduct, 
obstruct  the  free  exercise  of  the 
catholic  worship. 

H  is  holiness  has  submitted  to  it, 
because  he  could  not  admit  the 
principles  which  were  frequently 
intimated  to  him,  which  were,  that 
if  his  holiness  was  bishop  of  Rome, 


his  majesty  was  notwithstanding 
emperor  of  it,  and  that  the  holy  fa¬ 
ther  ought  to  submit  to  him  in  tem¬ 
poral  matters  in  the  same  manner 
as  his  majesty  submitted  to  his 
holiness  in  religious  matters;  that 
the  territories  of  the  holy  see  be¬ 
longed  to,  the  French  empire,  and 
that  therefore  the  pope  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  emperor  and  his  successors; 
that  he  ought  at  all  times  to  consi¬ 
der  the  enemies  of  France  as  his 
own,  and  that  he  ought  of  conse¬ 
quence  to  become  a  part  of  the  fe¬ 
derative  system  of  the  empire. 

The  solemn  oaths  which  the  holy 
father  has  made  to  maintain  his 
liberty  and  independence,  so  es¬ 
sential  to  the  catholic  religion,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  his  supreme 
spiritual  power,  do  not  allow  him 
to  subscribe  to  those  destructive 
and  fatal  maxims.  1 1  is  holiness 
suffers  this  persecution,  because  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  his  majesty  to  nominate  as 
many  French  cardinals  as  should 
form  one-third  of  the  sacred  col¬ 
lege,  which  must  have  sapped  the 
fundamental  base  of  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  attacked  the  independence  of 
his  spiritual  power,  and  again  in¬ 
troduced  those  unhappy  disasters 
which  the  church  still  deplores. 
His  holiness  suffers,  because  he 
would  not  enter  into  an  offensive 
and  defensive  league  against  any 
power  in  Europe,  catholic  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  re¬ 
ligion.  If  this  refusal  implies  an 
abandonment  of  religion,  let  hea¬ 
ven,  the  church,  the  world,  and 
posterity,  judge.  The  holy  father 
has  the  most  conscientious  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  he  never  did  any  injury 
to  his  majesty,  or  to  France;  but 
if  h;s  majesty  actually  had  any 
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complaints  against  his  holiness  per¬ 
sonally,  that  would  not  justify  him 
in  resenting  on  the  catholic  church, 
by  irrevocably  and  for  ever  rob¬ 
bing  it  of  that  very  property  which 
the  same  decree  declares  to  have 
been  bestowed  for  the  good  of 
Christianity,  nor  to  rob  that  church, 
which  is  not  the  proprietor,  more 
than  the  pontiff.  who  is  only  the 
guardian  of  it.  That  church  hav¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  superintendance 
of  every  other,  hath,  since  the 
peace  of  Constantine,  been  en¬ 
riched  by  the  piety  of  monarchs 
and  people,  and  hath,  by  an  ad¬ 
mirable  order  of  Providence,  first 
accumulated  considerable  property, 
and  afterwards  different  states,  that 
it  might  maintain  its  spiritual  go¬ 
vernment  with  more  decency,  li¬ 
berty,  and  advantage — this  very 
church,  which  his  majesty  would 
reduce  to  a  state  of  degradation, 
and  incapacity  of  exercising  its  di¬ 
vine  supremacy. 

His  holiness  cannot  sufficiently 
regret  the  error  into  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty  has  fallen,  since,  in  his  de¬ 
cree,  whereby  he  deprives  the  holy 
see  of  a  part  of  its  states,  on  the 
ground  6t  that  they  were  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  bene  jit  the  enemies  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  religion Ilis  majesty  has 
published  in  the  same  states,  that 
code  against  which  his  holiness 
hath  so  often,  but  unsuccessfully, 
complained,  on  account  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  it  contains  contrary  to  the 
gospel  and  the  laws  of  the  church, 
particularly  of  marriage  and  di¬ 
vorce. 

His  holiness  cannot  conceal  his 
astonishment  at  seeing  the  demand 
of  his  excellency  cardinal  Caprara 
for  his  passports,  made  an  addi¬ 
tional  motive  to  justify  this  scan¬ 
dalous  spoliation.  After  what  the 


undersigned  had  the  honour  of 
signifying,  in  answer  to  the  note 
of  his  excellency  M.  Champagnjr 
in  the  month  of  April,  his  holiness 
believes  that  the  grounds  of  the 
principal  accusations  are  com¬ 
pletely  refuted.  He  hath  already 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  passports  was  accompa¬ 
nied  with  the  equitable  condition 
that  the  French  emperor  should 
evacuate  Rome,  and  relinquish 
those  pretensions  which  his  holi. 
ness  felt  inadmissible.  Ilis  holi¬ 
ness,  therefore,  cannot  abstain 
from  repeating,  that  it  was  discre¬ 
tionary  with  his  majesty  either  to 
permit  the  departure  of  M.  Capra¬ 
ra,  who  was  not  only  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  the  court  of  Rome,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  apostolic  legate, 
or  to  permit  him  to  continue  his 
residence  at  Paris.  His  departure 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  made 
any  subject  of  complaint. 

If  the  injustice  of  this  decree 
hath  increased  the  grief  wherewith 
the  mind  of  his  holiness  is  over¬ 
whelmed,  he  could  not  but  be  ad¬ 
ditionally  afflicted  on  perasing  the 
other  decree  of  the  same  date, 
which  enjoins  all  cardinals,  pre¬ 
lates,  and  officers,  holding  any  em¬ 
ployment  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
who  are  natives  of  Italy,  to  return, 
under  the  penalty  of  their  whole 
property  in  case  of  disobedience, 
it  is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  to 
his  holiness,  that  it  is  not  his  tem¬ 
poral  authority,  but  also  his  spi¬ 
ritual,  which  is  intended  to  be 
subverted,  although  the  second  de¬ 
cree  makes  a  studied  distinction 
between  the  temporal  sovereign  of 
Rome,  and  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  under  the  pretext  of  shew- 
iug  a  seeming  respect  for  the  lat¬ 
ter. — It  must  be  evident  to  the 
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universe,  that  the  intentions  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  are  to  render 
his  holiness  incapable  of  fulfilling 
ft  is  sacred  duties,  by  dispersing  his 
senate,  and  overturning  the  church 
establishment,  and  removing  from 
him  those  persons  most  dear  to 
him,  thereby  depriving  him  of  the 
only  consolation  which  remained 
to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  apos¬ 
tolical  functions,  already  on  the 
decline. 

The  pope  is  not  only  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  as  hath  been  so  impro¬ 
perly  asserted,  but  he  is  at  the 
same  time  the  head  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  in  that  character,  he 
is  entitled  to  choose  his  ministers 
and  coadjutors  from  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  fact, 
since  the  commencement  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  clergy  of  Rome  have^ 
been  always  composed,  not  only 
of  Romans,  but  of  individuals  from 
all  nations,  as  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  strangers  admitted 
amongst  the  clergy  of  Rome,  and 
who,  during  the  first  four  centu¬ 
ries,  ascended  the  chair  of  Sfc. 
Peter.  All  these  motives  justify 
the  grief  of  his  holiness,  who  pro¬ 
tests  against  a  law,  which  spares 
not  even  distinguished  ecclesiastics, 
chosen  to  assist  him  in  his  labours 
for  the  church  of  God.  His  holi¬ 
ness,  at  the  same  time,  strongly 
protests,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  against  the  usurpation  of  his 
states.  He  solemnly  declares  it  to 
be  unjust,  vain,  void,  and  of  no 
avail ;  that  it  never  can  truly  af¬ 
fect  the  imprescriptible  and  legi¬ 
timate  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
possession  of  his  holiness  and  suc¬ 
cessors  for  ever;  and  if  force  shall 
deprive  him  of  his  possessions, 
he  is  determined  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  his  rights,  because  the 


holy  see  can  recover  the  real  pos¬ 
session,  when  it  may  please  the 
true  and  faithful  God ,  who  fights 
for  justice,  and  who  hath  inscribed 
on  his  garment <t  and  forehead ,  the 
KING  OF  KINGS,  AND  LORD  OF 
LORDS. 


Spanish  Declaration  of  War  against 
the  Emperor  of  France ,  Napo¬ 
leon  the  First. 

Ferdinaud  the  Seventh,  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  in 
his  Name  the  Supreme  Junta 
of  both. 

RANGE,  under  the  government 
of  the  emperor  Napoleon  the 
First,  has  violated  towards  Spain 
the  most  sacred  compacts — has  ar¬ 
rested  her  monarchs — obliged  them 
to  a  forced  and  manifestly  void  ab¬ 
dication  and  renunciation  ;  has  be¬ 
haved  with  the  same  violence  to¬ 
wards  the  Spanish  nobies  whom  he 
keeps  in  his  power- — has  declared 
that  he  will  elect  a  king  of  Spain, 
the  most  horrible  attempt  that  i*s 
recorded  in  history — has  sent  his 
troops  into  Spain,  seized  her  for¬ 
tresses  and  her  capital,  and  scat¬ 
tered  his  troops  throughout  the 
country — has  committed  against 
Spain  all  sorts  of  assassinations, 
robberies,  and  unheard-of  cruelties; 
and  this  he  has  done  with  the  most 
enormous  ingratitude  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  the  Spanish  nation  has 
rendered  France,  to  the  friendship 
it  has  shown  her,  thus  treating  it 
with  the  most  dreadful  perfidy, 
fraud,  and  treachery,  such  as  was 
never  committed  against  any  na¬ 
tion  or  monarch  by  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  or  ambitious  king  or  peo¬ 
ple.  He  has,  in  tine,  declared  that 
he  will  trample  down  our  monar- 
<  chv. 
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chy,  mir  fundamental  laws,  and 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  our  holy 
Catholic  religion.  The  only  reme- 
dy,  therefore,  for  such  grievous  ills, 
which  are  so  manifest  to  all  Europe, 
is  in  war,  which  we  declare  against 
him.  v 

In  the  name,  therefore,  of  our 
king  Ferdinand  the  seventh,  and  of 
all  the  Spanish  nation,  we  declare 
war  by  land  and  sea  against  the 
emperor  Napoleon  the  lirst,  and 
against  France  ;  we  are.  determined 
to  throw  olf  her  domination  and 
tyranny,  and  command  all  Spa¬ 
niards  to  act  hostilely  against  her, 
to  do  her  all  possible'  damage  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  war,  to 
place  an  embargo  upon  all  French 
ships  in  our  ports,  and  all  property 
and  effects,  in  whatever  part  of 
Spain  they  may  be,  whether  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  government  or  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  that  nation.  •  In  the 
same  manner  we  command,  that  no 
embarrassment  or  molestation  be 
done  to  the  English  nation,  nor  its 
government,  nor  its  ships,  property, 
or  effects,  nor  any  individual  of  that 
nation.  We  declare  that  there 
shall  be  open  and  free  communica¬ 
tion  with  England  :  that  we  have 
contracted,  and  will  keep  an  ar¬ 
mistice  with  her,  and  that  we  hope 
to  conclude  a  durable  and  lasting 
peace. 

Moreover  we  protest,  we  will 
not  lay  down  our  arms  fill  the  em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  the  first  has  re¬ 
stored  to  Spain  our  king  Ferdinand 
the  seventh,  and  the  re  t  of  the 
royal  family  ;  has  respected  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  nation,  which 
he  has  violated,  and  her  liberty,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  independence.  With 
the  same  understanding  and  accor¬ 
dance  w  ith  the  Spanish  nation,  we 
command  that  the  present  solemn 
Vol.  L, 


declaration  be  printed,  posted,  and 
circulated,  among  all  the  people 
and  provinces  of  Spain  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  that  it  may  be  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Given  in  the  royal  palace  of  Al¬ 
cazar  at  Seville,  this  6th  of  Juno, 
1808. 

By  order  of  the  supreme  junta 
of  government, 

Manuel  Maria  Aguilar,  Sec. 

Juan  Bautista  Pardo,  Sec. 

v 


■His  Britannic  Majesty's  Declara* 
tion  to  the  Envoys  of  Asturias. 
Da'ed,  Office  of  Foreign  AJ - 
fairs ,  1  c2(h  June . 

My  Lords, 

HAVE  laid  before  my  sove¬ 
reign  the  letter  which  you  were 
authorised  by  the  junta  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Asturias  to  deliver  to 
me,  together  w  ith  the  powers  en¬ 
trusted  to  you  by  the  junta,  en¬ 
treating,  in  their  name,  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  assistance.  His  majesty  has 
desired  me  to  assure  your  excellen¬ 
cies,  that  he  feels  the  warmest  in¬ 
terest  in  the  resolution  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Asturias  to  sustain 
against  the  atrocious  usurper  of 
France  a  contest  in  favour  of  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  mo¬ 
narchy  :  that  his  majesty  is  disposed 
to  grant  every  kind  of  assistance  to 
efforts  so  magnanimous  and  praise¬ 
worthy.  His  majesty  has,  there¬ 
fore,  ordered  me  to  declare,  that 
no  time  shall  be  lost  in  embarking 
for  the  port  of  Gijon  the  succours 
that  you  require,  as  being  the  most 
prcssingly  necessary  ;  he  will  be¬ 
sides  send  a  naval  force  capable  of 
protecting  the  coast  of  Asturias 
against  any  attempt  which  I  ranee 
may  make,  and  of  introducing 
troops  by  sea  into  the  country-— 
X  .  his 
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his  majesty  will  makefuriher  efforts 
in  support  of  so  just  a  cause.  His 
majesty  has  also  ordered  me  to  de¬ 
clare  to  your  excellencies,  his  rea¬ 
diness  to  extend  the  same  succour 
to  every  other  part  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  which  may  be  animated 
by  the  same  spirit  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Asturias,  as  well  as  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  sincere  desire  to  renew  those 
ties  of  friendship  which  subsisted  so 
long  between  the  two  nations,  and 
to  direct  his  united  efforts  against 
any  power  which  may  evince  hos¬ 
tile  intentions  against  Spain,  as  w  ell 
as  Great- Britain.  I  recommend  to 
your  excellencies  to  communicate, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  junta, 
the  manner  in  which  his  majesty 
has  received  the  proposals  trans¬ 
mitted  by  your  excellencies.  A 
vessel  has  been  got  ready  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  to,  carry  any  person  you 
may  think  proper  to  dispatch.— -I 
beg  youf  excellencies  to  accept  the 
assurances  of  myhigh  consideration. 

(Signed)  Geo.  Canning, 


. Proclamation  of  the  Supreme  Junta 
at  Seville,  29th  May ,  1808. 

SEVILLE  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  of  her  heroic  loyalty, 
of  which  she  has  set  the  example 
in  all  ages.  The  king,  to  w  hom 
we  all  swore  allegiance  with  emo¬ 
tions  of  joy,  unprecedented  in  his¬ 
tory,  has  been  decoyed  from  us. 
The  fundamental  laws-  of  our  mo¬ 
narchy  are  trampled  under  foot  ; 
our  property,  our  customs,  our 
wives-~all  which  the  nation  holds 
most  dear,  is  threatened  with  im¬ 
minent,  danger.  Our  holy  religion, 
our  ouly  hope,  is  doomed  to  perdi¬ 
tion,  or  will  be  reduced  to  mere 
external  appearances  without  sup¬ 
port  aud  without  protection.  Aud 


all  this  is  done  by  a  foreign  power, 
not  by  dint  of  arms,  but  by  deceit 
and  treachery,  by  taking  advantage 
of  our  good  nature,  and  by  con¬ 
verting  the  very  persons  who  call 
themselves  the  heads  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  into  instruments  of  those 
atrocious  acts  ;  persons,  who,  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  baseness  of  their  sen¬ 
timents,  from  shameful  fear,  or  per¬ 
haps  from  other  motives,  which 
time  or  justice  will  unfold,  hesitate 
not  to  sacrifice  their  country.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  to  break 
the  shackles,  which  prevented  the 
Spanish  people  from  displaying  that 
generous  ardour,  which  in  all  ages 
has  covered  them  with  glory  ;  that 
noble  courage,  with  which  they 
have  always  defended  the  honour  of 
the  nation,  their  laws,  their  mo. 
narchs,  and  their  religion.  The 
people  of  Seville  joined  according¬ 
ly  the  27th  May  ;  and,  through  the 
medium  of  all  their  magistrates,  of 
all  their  constituted  authorities, 
perfectly  united,  and  of  the  most 
respectable  individuals  of  every 
rank  and  description,  this  su¬ 
preme  council  of  government  was 
formed,  invested  with  all  necessary 

s  • 

powers,  and  charged  to  defend  the 
country,  the  religion,  the  laws,  and 
the  king.  We  accept  the  heroic 
trust ;  we  swear  to  discharge  it, 
and  reckon  on  the  strength  and 
energy  of  the  whole  nation.  We 
have  again  proclaimed  Don  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.  our  king;  again  we 
swore  allegiance  to  him,  swore  to 
die  in  his  defence— and  this  was  the 
signal  of  happiness  and  union,  and' 
will  prove  so  to  all  Spain.  A  coun¬ 
cil  of  government  had  scarce  been 
formed,  when  it  violated  the  most 
sacred  laws  of  the  realm.  A  pre¬ 
sident  appointed  without  any  au¬ 
thority  whatever,  and  who.  had  he 

had 
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bad  any  lawful  title,  hastened  to 
forfeit  it.  In  addition  to  his  being 
a  foreigner,  which  was  a  legal  ob¬ 
jection  to  his  promotion,  he  acted 
with  the  utmost  duplicity,  and  co¬ 
operated  for  the  destruction  of  the 
very  monarchy,  from  whom  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  appointment,  and  of  the 
laws,  which  atone  could  sanction 
his  authority.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  could  not  restrain 
our  loyalty,  and  much  less  could 
we  violate  the  sacred  engagements, 
which  we  had  before  contracted,  as 
Spaniards,  as  subjects,  as  Christians, 
as  freemen,  independent  from  all 
foreign  authority  and  power. — 
Nor  could  the  authority  of  the  first 
tribunal  of  the  nation,  the  council 
of  Castjle,  check  or  controul  our 
exertions.  The  weakness  of,  that 
council  became  obvious  from  the 
wavering  and  contradictory  pro¬ 
ceedings  it  adopted.  The  most  mo¬ 
mentous  and  most  critical  situation 
in' which  the  nation  ever  hath  been 
placed,  and  in  which  the  council 
should  have  displayed  that  heroic 
firmness  with  which  numberless  mo¬ 
tives  and  its  own  honour  compelled 
it  to  act.  The  order  tamely  to  sub¬ 
mit  to,  and  circulate,  and  obey  the 
act  of  abdication  in  favour  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  prince,  was  a  consummation 
of  its  weakness,  perhaps  of  its  in¬ 
famy,  for  that  act  was  evidently  void 
and  illegal  from  want  of  authority 
in  him  who  made  it,  because  the 
monarchy  was  not  his  own,  nor  was 
Spain  composed  of  animals  subject 
to  the  absolute  controul  of  their 
rulers  ;  his  accession  to  the  throne 
was  founded  on  his  ro^al  descent, 

|  according  to  his  own  confession, 

|  and  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm,  which  invariably  regulate 
the  hereditary  succession,  and  with 
regard  to  which  the  council  is  not 


invested  with  any  other  power, 
than  the  sacred  duty  to  enforce  their 
observance.  It  is  void  on  account 
of  the  state  of  violence  and  oppres¬ 
sion  in  which  it  was  made,  and 
which  is  far  more  evident  than  the 
abdication  itself ;  it  is  void,  be¬ 
cause  the  published  act  of  abdica¬ 
tion  of  king  Ferdinand  VII.  and 
of  his  uncle  and  brother,  was  made 
in  the  same  state  of  violence  and 
compulsion,  as  it  expressly  declared, 
in  the  very  act  of  abdication  ;  it  is 
void,  because  many  royal  person¬ 
ages,  possessed  of  the  right  to  claim 
the  crown,  have  not  relinquished 
that  claim,  but  preserve  it  entire. 
Add  to  this  the  horrid  treachery 
which  has  been  employed  to  sacri¬ 
fice  and  degrade  the  Spanish  nation. 
It  is  to  our  alliance,  and  our  sacri¬ 
fices,  that  the  French  are  indebted 
for  what  they  call  their  triumphs; 
France  withdrew  our  gallant  troops 
from  their  native  land,  and  sent 
them  to  the  most  distant  countries  ; 
she  made  them  fight  for  her  in¬ 
terests,  without  having  any  occasion, 
for  them,  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  weakening  us,  and  despoiling  us 
of  our  strength.  Her  armies  after- 
wa'rds  entered  Spain,  under  conti¬ 
nual  professions  of  an  anxious  de¬ 
sire  to  promote  our  prosperity,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  co-operating 
in  expeditions  against  an  enemy,  of 
whom  no  farther  mention  is  made. 
The  people,  by  a  generous  effort, 
prevented  the  departure  of  their 
king,  a  measure  which  the  French 
should  have  hailed  with  shouts  of 
joy;  but  far  from  so  doing,  they 
kept  a  profound  silence  with  regard 
to  that  departure,  and  what  is  still 
more,  converted  it  into  a  motive  to 
oppress  us.  France  affected  to  per¬ 
ceive  divisions  in  the  nation  which 
did  not  exist ;  the  Spanish  nation 
X  2  »  having 
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laving  never  been  .more  united  in 
the  love  and  defence  of  its  king. 
The  latter  was  decoyed  into  the 
French  territory  by  deceitful  insi¬ 
nuations  and  professions  ;  with  a 
degree  of  generosity,  of  which  per¬ 
haps  there  does  not  exist  a  prece¬ 
dent,  the  king,  with  implicit  reliance 
on  those  vain  professions,  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  French, 
who  with  the  basest  treachery,  un- 
precedt  nted  in  the  annals  of  civil¬ 
ized  nations,  made  him  their  pri¬ 
soner,  treated  him  in  a  manner  the 
most  disrespectful,  and  forced  him 
to  the  deeds  of  horror,  which  all 
Europe  has  witnessed  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  every  Spaniard  with  in¬ 
dignation  and  the  most  poignant 
grief.  In  a  manner  eqaiajly  deceit¬ 
ful  they  invited  the  royal  parents 
to  their  country,  rind  compelled 
them  to  unjust  and  illegal  acts  ;  acts 
"which  must  hand  down  their  me¬ 
mory  to  the  latest  posterity  brand¬ 
ed  with  disgrace  they  also  drag¬ 
ged  away  the  rest  of  the  royal  per¬ 
sonages,  to  whom  their  tender  age 
would  have  proved  •  an  inviolable 
shield,  even  among  the  most  barbaJ 
rous  nations.  'The  French  ruler 
summoned  the  spanjsh  nation  be¬ 
fore  him  ;  he  chosb  such  deputies 
as  best  suited  his  purpose;  in  a 
despotic  manner  of  election  of  other 
deputies, "appointed  to  deliberate  in 
a  foreign  country  on  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  interests  of  the  nation,  while 
be  publicly  declared  a  private  and 
respectful  letter,  written  to  him  by 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  prince  of  Asturias,  a 
criminal  performance,  injurious  to 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  although 
the  same  foreigner,  who  now  affects 
to  consider  it  as  an  offence,  perhaps 
induced  him  to  write  it.  it  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  heinous  offence,  it  is  rebel- 
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lion,  when  an  independent  nation 
submits  to  the  controui  of  a  foreign 
prince, and  discusses  in  his  presence, 
and  under  bis  decision,  its  most  sa¬ 
cred  rights  and  public  welfare;  and 
neither  Seville,  nor  any  Spaniard, 
will  lower  himself  to  a  degree  of 
disloyalty  and  meanness,  which 
could  induce  him  to  a  rebellion  so 
atrocious,  that  even  slaves  would 
scorn  to  disgrace  themselves  by 
deeds  of  infamy  like  this.  He  has 
resorted  to  many  other  indecorous 
means  to  deceive  ns.  lie  has  dis¬ 
tributed  seditious  libels  to  corrupt 
the  public  opinion,  in  which  under 
the  strongest  professions  of  respect 
for  the  laws,  and  for  religion,  he 
insults  both,  leaves  no  means  un¬ 
tried,  however  infamous  they  may 
be,  to  bend  our  necks  under  an- 
iron  yoke,  and  make  us  his  slaves. 
He  carries  his  audacity  and  deceit 
the  length  of  assuring  the  public,  in 
one  of  his  libellous  publications, 
that  the  supreme  pontiff  and  vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ  approves  and  sanc¬ 
tions  his  proceedings,  w  hile  it  is  no-' 
torious,  that  in  sight  of  all  Europe 
he  has  despoiled  him  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  forced  him  to  dismiss  his 
cardinals,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  directing  and  governing  the 
whole  church,  in  the  manner  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  our  godly  Saviour  Jesus- 
Christ.- — Spaniards,  every  consi¬ 
deration  calls  on  us  to  unite  and 
frustrate  views  so  atrocious.  No 
revolution  exists  in  Spain  or  did 
we  declare  ggainst  any  power  ;  our 
sole  object  is,  to  defend  what  we 
hold  most  sacred,  against  him,  who, 
under  tire  cloak  of  alliance  and 
friendship,  intended  to  wrest  it  from 
its,  and  who,  we  have  reason  to 
fear,  wifi  despoil  us,  without  fight¬ 
ing,  of  our  laws,  our  monarchs, 
and  our  religion.  Let  us,  there- 
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fore,  sacrifice  every  tiling  to  a  cause 
so  just,  and  if  we  are  to  lose  our  all, 
let  vis  lose  it  fighting,  and  as  gene¬ 
rous  men.  Join  me,  therefore,  all ; 
the  people  are  ready  to  take  up 
arms;  let  us  commit  to  the  wisest 
among  us  in  all  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  the  important  thist  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  public  opinion,  and  re¬ 
fute  those  insolent  libels  replete 
with  the  roost  atrocious  falsehoods. 
Let  every  one  combat  in  his  way.; 
and  let  even  the  church  of  Spain  in¬ 
cessantly  implore  the  assistance  of 
the  God  of  Hosts,  whose  protec¬ 
tion  is  secured  to  us  by  the  evident 
justice  of  our  cause.  And  what 
do  you  fear  ?  There  is  not  in  Spain 
the  number  of  the  enemy’s  troops 
which  they  proclaim,  in  order  to 
intimidate  us.  Those  who  occupy 
part  ot  our  country  arc  composed 
of  different  nations,  dragged  into 
service,  and  who  anxiously  desire  to 
break  their  chains-  The  positions 
they  have  taken  are  exactly  those 
in  which  they  can  be  cortqirered 
and  defeated  in  the  easiest  manner 
They  are  besides  weak  and  dis¬ 
mayed,  because  the  consciousness 
of  guile  makes  a  coward  of  the 
bravest  man.  All  Europe  will  ap¬ 
plaud  our  efforts,  and  hasten  to  our 
assistance.  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  whole  north,  which  suffer  un¬ 
der  the  despotism  of  the  French 
nation,  will  eagerly  avail  themselves 
ot  the  favourable  opportunity  held 
out  to  tnem  by  Spain,  to  shake  off 
their  yoke  and  recover  their  liber¬ 
ty,  their  laws,  their  monarchs,  and 
all  they  have  been  robbed  of  by 
that  nation.  France  herself  will 
hasten  to  erase  the  stain  of  infamy 
which  most  cover  the  tools  and  in¬ 
struments  of  deeds  the  most  trea¬ 
cherous  and  heinous.  She  will  not 
shed  her  blood  in'  so  vile  a  cause. 


She  has  already  suffered  too  much 
under  the  idle  pretext  of  a  peace 
and  happiness,  which  never  came, 
and  can  never  be  attained  but  under, 
the  empire  of  reason,  peace,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  laws,  and  in  a  state  where 
the  rights  of  other  nations  are  re¬ 
spected  and  observed.  Spaniards, 
your  native  country,  your  proper¬ 
ty,  your  laws,  your  liberty,  your 
kings,  your  religion,  nay,  your 
hopes  in  a.  better  world,  which  that 
reiigi  mi  can  alone  devise  to  von  and 
your  descendants,  are  at  stake,  ex¬ 
posed  t  »  great  and  imminent  dan¬ 
ger.—  By  command  of  the  supreme 
council  of  goverment, 

JDo  N  J U  A  S  13  A  UT  I ' T  A  JAt  F.  L L  KR, 

First  secretary. 

Don  Juan  Pardo,  Second  see. 


PjrtU(T)tese  Revolution, 

Edict  and  Proclurmtii jii,  is* tied  at 
.  Oporto,  '-10th  J  / tie,  1808. 

N  the  name  of  the  prince*  re¬ 
gent  of  Portugal,  the  junta  of 
the  supreme  government  of  the 
city  of  Oporto  makes  known  unto 
all  the  subjects  of  the  said  prince, 
that  the  French  government  is  en¬ 
tirely  exterminated  from  this  conn-. 

—  J 

try,  and  the  royal  authority  of  our 
legitimate  sovereign  is  restored, 
which  will  be  exercised  fully  and  in¬ 
dependently  by  the  abovementionedl 
junta,  until  the  government  esta¬ 
blished  in  this  kingdom^  by  his 
royal  highness  shall  be  restored  : 
in  , consequence  of  which  the  said 
junta  order  that  his  royal  highness1 
shall  be  proclaimed,  and  his  royal 
arms  be  displayed  and  respected  as 
they  aiways  h  ive  been  and  shall 
be  :  and  that  all  constituted  autho. 
rities  shall  act  conformably,  pub¬ 
lishing  all  their  orders  in  the  name 
of  his  royal  highness. — The  bishop 
X  3  preside 
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president,  and  generalissimo.  Given 
at  Oporto,  19th  June,  1808. 

Edict.— The  provisional  council 
of  the  government  of  Oporto,  in¬ 
vites  the  veteran  soldiers,  to  what¬ 
ever  regiment  of  the  line  they  may 
belong,  to  unite  with  the  army  of 
this  province,  that  is,  to  enter  into 
the  ranks  with  the  two  regiments  of 
the  garrison  of  this  city,  which  are 
in  the  course  of  organization  :  and 
to  each  man,  by  way  of  remunera¬ 
tion,  are  promised  a  month’s  pay, 
and  a  daily  allowance  of  four  vin- 
teins,  with  clothing,  &c.  The.  same 
pay  will  be  allotted  to  all  the  sol¬ 
diers  now  on  service,  as  well  as 
those  who  will  join  the  same  regi¬ 
ments,  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
per  mit  this  extraordinary  pay. 
Likewise  the  militia  will  have  the 
same  advantages. — The  bishop,  pre¬ 
sident,  and  governor. 

Proclamation . 

Portuguese  !-..  By  heaven,  and 
by  J  esus  Christ!  You  have  a  go¬ 
vernor  who  loves  you,  who  is 
anxious  for  your  happiness,  and 
who  w  ill  exert  himself  to  obtain  it. 
What  avail  your  turbulence,  your 
excesses,  your  want  of  that  order 
and  subordination  to  which  he 
would  conduct  you,  anxious  to 
preserve  your  lives  ?  What  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  you  not  lost,  of  which 
you  ought  to  have  availed  your¬ 
selves  against  the  enemy,  since  you 
have  neglected  your  own  resources  ? 
What  signals  do  you  not  exhibit  to 
the  enemy,  that  he  may  entrap  and 
surprise  you.  Portuguese!  Listen 
to  one  who  loves  you.  The  French 
intends  to  strike  a  blow,  fatal  to 
you,  and  you  are  lost  if  you  are 
guilty  of  insubordination,  or  disre¬ 
gard  the  councils  of  your  governor. 
Your  firing,  your  beat  of  drum, 
your  bells,  give  to  your  enemies  the 


knowledge  of  where  you  are,  where 
your  force,  and  where  your  weak¬ 
ness.  From  your  enemy  conceal 
your  power,  that  you  may  strike 
the  blow  with  the  more  success; 
and  that  you  may  encounter  him 
when  he  least  expects  your  ap¬ 
proach.  By  these  means  you  may 
conquer  him.  Subject  yourselves 
to  your  superiors  in  all  and  through 
all,  if  you  are  desirous  of  victory  ; 
otherwise  be  assured  you  will  meet 
only  disgrace.  From  necessity, 
after  this  manner,  the  mighty  bull 
yields  to  vigilance,  dexterity,  and 
the  little  cloak.  By  whatever  is 
sacred  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  by 
the  sacred  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  governor  implores  you,  that 
you  maintain  subjection  to  your 
chiefs,  conforming  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  your  respective  companies. 
If  you  are  ordered  to  a  post,  there 
you  ought  to  remain  until  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  combat  and  glory  shall  ar¬ 
rive.  To  you  who  are  in  the.  van 
we  first  copomit  our  cause,  and  by 
valour  diminish  the  number  of  our 
enemies.  You  who  arc  next  in 
order,  when  your  turn  comes,  fulfil 
your  duty  by  dealing  destruction 
around  you  :  and  you  who  form 
the  rear-guard,  destroy  the  rest. 
Your  energy  must  be  guided  by  in¬ 
telligence  ;  you  must  be  conduct¬ 
ed  by  wisdom,  in  order  to  be  con- 
querors.  Long  live  the  prince  re¬ 
gent  ;  long  live  Portugal  ;  long  live 
the  Portuguese  L -The  bishop,  go¬ 
vernor,  and  president. 


Sketch  of  Buonaparte's  New  Con. 
slitution  for  Spain. 
title  1. 

Art.  1.  npBK  Catholic- Apostolic 
I-  and  Romish  religion  is 
the  predominant  and  sole  religion  of 

Spain 
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Spain  and  its  -  dominions;  none 
other  shall  be  tolerated. 

Title  It. 

2.  Prince  Joseph  Napoleon, 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  is  king 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies. — 3.  The 
crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies 
shall  be  hereditary  in  the  male  issue 
lawfully  begotten  of  the  body  of 
the  said  prince,  according  to  seni¬ 
ority  of  birth,  to  the  perpetual 
exclusion  of  females. — In  default 
of  such  issue  male,  lawfully  begot¬ 
ten  of  the  prince  Joseph  Napoleon, 
the  crown  of  Spain  shall  descend  to 
ns  and  our  heirs  male,  and  legal 
successors,  either  of  our  body,  or 
by  adoption. — In  default  of  such 
our  male  descendants  and  lawful 
successors,  to  descend  to  the  issue 
male  and  lawful  successors  of 
prince  Louis  Napoleon,  king  of 
Holland. — And  in  d*&mlt  of  such 
male  descendants  and  lawful  suc¬ 
cessors  of  prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
to  the  issue  male,  and  lawful  suc¬ 
cessors  of  prince  Jerome  Napole¬ 
on,  king  of  Westphalia. — And  in 
default  of  these,  to  the  first  born 
son,  before  the  death  of  the  last 
king,  of  the  eldest  daughter  of 
those  who  have  male  issue,  and  to 
his  male  descendants  and  lawful 
successors ;  and  in  case  the  last 
king  should  not  have  nomina¬ 
ted  that  one  of  his  daughters  who 
has  male  issue,  then  to  him  whom 
he  shall  appoint  by  his  will,  either 
among  his  relations,  or  among 
those  whom  he  shall  deem  most 
worthy  to  rule  over  Spain.  'This 
nomination  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
cortes  for  their  acceptance. — 4.  The 
crown  of  Spain  shall  never  be  fixed 
upon  the  same  head  w  ith  any  other 
crown. — 5.*  In  all  the  edicts  and 
laws,  the  title  of  the  king  of  Spain 

shall  be - D.N. - by  the  grace 

of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  the 


state,  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
— 6.  The  king  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  or  on  his  attaining  his 
majority,  shall  take  an  oath  to  the 
Spanish  people  on  the  gospel,  in  the 
presence  of  the  cortes,  the  senate, 
the  council  of  state,  the  council  of 
Castile,  the  archbishops  and  bi¬ 
shops. — 7.  The  form  of  the  king’s 
oath  is  : — u  1  swear,  on  the  holy 
evangelists,  to  reverence  and  cause 
to  be  reverenced  our  holy  religion  ; 
to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the 
Spanish  territory  ;  to  reverence 
and  cause  to  be  reverenced,  the  li¬ 
berty  of  the  person,  and  to  govern 
alone  for  the  welfare,  happiness, 
and  glory  of  the  Spanish  nation.” 

»  ,  r 

Title  III. — Of  the  Government. 

8.  The  minority  of  the  king 
shall  last  till  he  has  attained  Ins 
1 3 1 h  year.  During  his  minority 
there  shall  be  a  regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom.— 7-9.  The  regent  must  be  at 
least  25  years  old. — 10.  The  re¬ 
gent  shall  he  nominated  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  king,  among  the  infantos 
who  have  attained  the  age  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article. — 

1 1.  In  default  of  nomination  by 
the  preceding  king,  the  regency 
belongs  to  the  prince  the  farthest 
removed  from  the  throne,  according 
to  the  law  of  succession,  and  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  25  years.— 

12.  In  case  the  prince  furthest  re¬ 
moved  from  the  crown  shall  be  in  a 
state  of  minority,  the  regency  be,, 
longs  to  the  next  prince,  who  shall 
continue  to  exercise  his  functions 
till  thv  king  shall  have  attained  ins 
majority. — 13.  The  regent  is  not 
personally  answerable  lor  the  acts 
of  his  administration. — 14.  All  the 
acts  of  the  regency  pass  in  the 
name  of  the  minor  king, — 15.  The 
yearly  revenue  of  the  regent  shall 
b0  one-fourth  of  the  income  of  the 
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crown.-— 1 6.  In  case  the  preceding 
king  shall  have  nominated  uo  re¬ 
gent,  and  all  the  princes  shall  be 
minors,  then  the  government  shall 
be  carried  on  by  the  ministers  who 
form  the  council  of  government. — 
17.  All  state  affairs  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
council  of  government. — 18.  The 
regency  has  no  right  to  the  personal 
custody  of  the  king,  during  his 
minority. — If).  The  care  q!  the 
king  during  his  minority  is  vested 
in  his  mother,  and  in  default  of 
her,  in  the  prince  appointed  there¬ 
to  by  the  demised  sovereign. — 20. 
The  board  of  guardianship,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  ministers,  shall  prin¬ 
cipally  be  charged  with  superin¬ 
tending  the  education  of  the  young 
king  ;  and  the  same  shall  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  every  matter  of  import¬ 
ance,  relative  to  his  person  or  es- 
blishment. 

Title  IV. — Property  of  the  Crown. 

21.  The  palaces  of  Madrid,  the 
Escurial,  St.  Udefonso,  Aranjuez, 
D’El  Pardo,  and  all  the  others  now 
forming  part  of  the  property  of  the 
crown,  together  with  the  parks, 
woods,  domains,  and  estates  of 
what  kind  soever,  constitute  the 
property  of  the  crown.  The  re¬ 
venues  accruing  from  the  said  pro¬ 
perty  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  crown  ;  and  should  they  fall 
below  the  yearly  sum  of  a  million 
of  hard  piastres,  an  addition  of 
hereditary  property  shall  be  made, 
so  as  to  make  good  the  revenue  to 
the  amount  stated. — 22.  The  pub¬ 
lic  treasury  shall  annually  pay  over 
to  that  of  the  crown,  a  sum  of  two 
millions  in  hard  piastres. — 23.  The 
king’s  sons,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
twelve  years  shall  receive  the  fol¬ 
lowing  annual  revenues  in  the  name 
of  subsistence  money,  viz.: — the 
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heir  apparent,  200.000  piastres; 
each  iirfanto,  100, CKO  piastres  ; 
and  each  infanta,  50,000  piastres. 
— 2 h  The  dowry  of  the  queen  is 
fixed  at  400,000  piastres,  and  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
crown. 

Title  V. — Of  the  Officers  of  the 
Royal  Household. 

25.  The  chief  and  grand  officers 
of  the  royal  household  are  six  in 
number, — a  grand  almoner,  grand 
chamberlain,  grand  cup-bearer, 
grand  master  of  the  horse,  grand 
huntsman,  and  grand  master  of  the 
ceremonies. — 26'.  The  noblemen  of 
the  chamber,  the  steward’s  chap¬ 
lains,  and  equeries,  arc  officers  of 
the  royal  household. 

Title  VI. 

27.  There  shall  be  nine  ministe¬ 
rial  departments,  viz.  of  police,  re¬ 
ligion,  foreign  affairs,  internal  af¬ 
fairs,  domains,  war,  marine,  the 
Indies,  and  genera!  police.  —  28.  A 
secretary  of  state,  in  the  character 
of  minister,  shall  sign  all  acts  of 
government. — 29.  The  king  may 
commit  several  ministerial  functions 
to  one  minister.— 30.  There  is  no 
other  precedence  among  the  minis¬ 
ters  than-  what  results  from  their 
priority  of  nomination  in  point  of 
time.- — 31.  The  ministers,  each  in 
his  own  department,  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  of  his  majesty’s  orders. 

Title  VI l.  —  Of  the  Senate. 

32.  The  senate  is  composed,  1. 
of  the  infants  of  Spain,  being  18 
years  of  age.  2.  Of  twenty -four 
individuals,  specially  appointed  by 
the  king  from  among  the  minis¬ 
ters,  captain- generals,  ambassadors, 
councillors  of  state,  and  members 
of  the  council  of  Castile. — 33.  The 
existing  councillors  of  state  are 
members  of  the  "Senate.  No  new 
4  .  nomination 
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nomination  shall  take  place  until 
they  are  reduced  below  twenty- 
four,  as  regulated  by  the  preceding 
article. — 34.  The  president  of  the 
senate  is  appointed  by  the  king. 
He  is  chosen  out  of  the  senate,  and 
his  functions  last  for  one  year. — 
35.  The  senate  meets  by  the  corn- 
man^  of  the  king,  or  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  junta,  or  one  of  its 
officers  for  internal  affairs. — 36.  In 
the  cts  -  of  an  armed  insurrection, 
or  of  apprehensions  respecting  the 
safety  of  the  state,  the  senate  may, 
on  the  proposition  of  the  king  sus¬ 
pend  the  operation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  act  ai  a  particular  district, 
and  rime  to  be  limited. 

[  i  tie  remaining  articles  of  this 
ti4e,  and  those  of  the  8  th  title  re¬ 
lative  to  the  council  of  state,  con¬ 
tain  b.tflc  .hat  s  of  •general  interest. 
The  king  prides  ill  (he  council, 
which  is  t>  c  n  >st  of  pot  less  than 
SO  nor  more  than  (JO  members, 
dm  h'd  into  six  sections.  vi2.  those 
of  justice,  religion,  in t  anal  af¬ 
fairs,  police,  finance,  war,  the 
marine,  and  the.  indies.] 

Title  IX. 

57  •  Thecortes  or  juntas  of  the  na¬ 
tion  are  composed  oi  150  members, 
divided  into  three  estates  or  orders, 
namely  those  of  the  clergy,  nobili¬ 
ty,  and  people. — .58.  The  order  of 
the  clergy  shall  consist  o *'  25  arch¬ 
bishops  or  bishops. — 59-  The  order 
of  the  nobility  shall  consist  of  25 
nobles,  who  shall  have  the  tide  of 
grandees  of  the  cortes.  —Go..  The 
order  of  the  people  shall  consist  of 
40  deputies  from  the  provinces,  30 
from  the  principal  cities,  l  from 
the  merchants,  and  15  deputies 
from  the  universities,  to  consist  of 
the  most  celebrated  for  their  at¬ 
tainments  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
’—61.  The  archbishops  or  bishops 


constituting  the  order  of  the  clergy, 
shall  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cortes,  by  a  writ  sealed 
with  the  great  seal  of  the  state. 
They  cannot  be  divested  of  their 
functions,  but  by  virtue  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  a  competent  court,  pro¬ 
nounced  in  due  form. — 62.  The 
nobles  must  possess  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  at  least  200.000  hard  pi¬ 
astres,  and  have  performed  great 
services  in  the  civil  or  military 
departments,  to  qualify  them  for 
being  elevated  to  the’rank  of  eran- 
dees  of  the  cortes.  They  shall  be 
raised  to  the  rank  by  a  writ  stamped 
with  the  great  seal  of  the  state. 
They  cannot  be  divested  of  their 
functions  but  by  the 'sentence  of  a 
competent  court,  pronounced  in 
due  form. — 63.  The  deputies  from 
the  provinces  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  same,  in  the  proportion  of  at 
least  1  to  300,000  inhabitants ;  for 
this  purpose  the  provinces  shall  be 
divided  into  so  many  elective  dis¬ 
tricts  as  shall  be  necessary  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  population  giving  the  right 
to  the  election  of  a  deputy.  —  [  The 
articles  from  61-  to  70  inclusive, 
contain  the  forms  to  be  observed  in 
electing  the  deputies  of  the  people, 
the  commercial  bodies,  and  the  uni¬ 
versities.] — 71.  The  cortes  shall 
assemble  upon  the  summons  of  the 
king.  They  cannot  be  adjourned, 
prorogued,  or  dissolved,  but  by 
his  orders.  They  shall  meet  once$ 
at  least,  in  three  years. — 72.  The 
president  of  the  cortes  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king,  but  shall  be 
chosen  out  of  three  candidates  to 
be  nominated  by  the  cortes  by  bal¬ 
lot,  and  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes. — 73  and  74.  On  the  opening 
of  such  session,  the  cortes  shall  no. 
minute  three  candidates  for  the  pre¬ 
sidentship,  two  vice -presidents,  tw& 
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secretaries,  and  three  committees, 
each  to  consist  of  five  members, 
viz.  a  committee  of  justice,  of  in¬ 
ternal  afifairs,  and  of  finance. — 75. 
The  sittings  of  the  cortes  shall  not 
be  public.  Their  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  ballot. — 76.  Neither  the 
opinions  nor  votes  shall  be  printed 
or  published,  Any  act  of  publica¬ 
tion,  in  print  or  in  writing,  by  the 
assembly  of  the  cortes,  or  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  thereof,  shall  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  insurrection. 

77,  The  alterations  to  be  made 
in  the  civil  or  criminal  code,  or  in 
the  system  of  finance,  shall  be  laid 
before  the  cortes  for  their  decision 
thereupon,  by  the  orators  of  the 
council  of  state. “80.  Should  the 
cortes  conceive  themselves  to  have 
just  grounds  of  complaint  as  to  the 
conduct  of  any  of  the  ministers,  a 
petition,  containing  their  alleged 
grievances  and  suggestions  shall  be 
carried  by  a  deputation  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  The  king  shall  ap¬ 
point  a  commission,  consisting  of 
six  councillors  of  state,  and  six 
councillors  of  Castile,  to  examine 
into  the  said  petition. — 81.  The 
decrees  of  the  king,  issued  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  decision  of  the  cortes, 
shall  be  introduced  with  the  formu¬ 
la  u  upon  consulting  the  cortes.” 
Title  X. — Of  the  Spanish  Colonics  in 
America  and  Asia.' 

82.  The  Spanish  colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica  and  Asia  shall  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  mother  country. — 
83.  Each  kingdom  and  province 
shall  always  have  deputies  at  the 
seat  of  government,  charged  to 
watch  over  their  particular  inte¬ 
rests,  and  to  serve  as  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  cortes. — 84.  These 
deputies  are  20  in  number,  viz.  two 
from  New  Spain,  two  from  Peru, 
two  from  the  new  kingdom  of  Gra- 
.  2 


nada.  two  from  Buenos  Ayres,  two 
from  the  Philippine  islands,  one 
from  the  island  of  Cuba,  one  from 
Porto  Rico,  one  from  the  province 
of  Venezuela,  one  from  Chareas, 
one  from  Quito,  one  from  Chili, 
one  from  Guatimala,  one  from  Gua- 
dalaxara,  one  from  the  interior 
western  provinces  of  New  Spain,  and 
one  from  the  eastern  provinces. — 
85.  The  said  deputies  shall  exercise 
their  functions  during  the  period  of 
eight  years;  and  if  upon  the  lapse 
of  the  same  their  successors  shall 
not  have  yet  arrived,  they  shall  re¬ 
tain  their  functions  until  their  actual 
arrival. 

Title  XL — Of  the  Administration  of 
Justice. 

86.  Spain  shall  be  governed  by 
one  and  the  same  code  of  civil 
laws. — 87.  The  administration  of 
justice  is  independent. — 88.  .Jus¬ 
tice  shall  be  dispensed  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  by  judges  and  courts 
of  justice  to  be  appointed  by  his 
majesty.  All  courts  claiming  par¬ 
ticular  privileges,  and  all  the  exclu¬ 
sive  jurisdictions  of  any  orders  or 
seigniories  whatever,  are  abolished. 
— [The  remaining  articles  under 
this  head  contain  nothing  of  general 
interest.] 

Title  XIII. — General  Regulations . 

107.  T  here  shall  be  a  permanent 
alliance  by  sea  and  land,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  France  aud 
Spain.  The  contingent  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  each  of  the  respective 
powers,  in  case  of  a  continental  or 
maritime  war,  shall  be  regulated  by 
a  separate  treaty. — 108.  Foreign¬ 
ers  who  have  performed,  or  may 
hereafter  perform,  great  services  to 
the  state  ;  who  may  prove  useful 
from  their  talents,  inventions,  or 
zeal  and  activity;  who  may  form 
great  establishments,  or  purchase 
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funded  estates  paying  a  tax  of  fifty 
Lard  piastres, — are  admissible  to 
the  rights  of  naturalization  in  Spain. 
The  king  confers  this  indulgence 
through  his  minister  for  internal 
affairs  upon  consulting  his  council 
of  state. — 109.  The  residence  of 
every  inhabitant  of  the  Spanish  ter¬ 
ritory  is  an  inviolable  sanctuary. 

It  can  only  be  entered  in  the  day 
time,  and  for,  a  purpose  commanded  ' 
by  law,  or  in  execution  of  an  order 
issued  by  the  public  magistracy. — 
110.  No  person  domiciliated  in  the 
Spanish  territory  can  be  arrested, 
except  in  the  actual  commission  of 
a  crime,  or  by  virtue  of  a  lawful 
warrant  in  writing. — 1 1 1 .  In  order 
to  the  execution  of  a  warrant  of 
arrest,  it  is  necessary,  1.  That  the 
reason  of  the  arrest  shall  be  for¬ 
mally  set  forth  therein,  and  that  it 
shall  state  the  law  enjoining  the 
same.  2.  That  it  shall  be  granted 
by  an  authority  formally  empow¬ 
ered  by  law  to  grant  it.  S.  That 
its  contents  shall  be  communicated, 
and  a  copy  thereof  given  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  applies, — 112. 
No  jail  or  prison  keeper  can  re¬ 
ceive  or  hold  any  one  in  custody, 
without  eutering  in  his  register  a 
copy  of  the  warrant  or  commit¬ 
ment,  indictment,  or  sentence,  or, 
in  a  word,  every  order  whatsoever 
in  virtue  of  which  he  holds  the  per- 
son  in  custody. — 113.  Every  jailer 
or  prison. keeper  shall  be  compelled, 
and  no  order  whatever  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  impediment,  to  bring 
Iiis  prisoners  as  often  as  he  shall  be 
required  to  do  so,  before  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  charged  with  the  affairs  of 
the  police. — 114.  The  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  prisoner  shall  not  be 
prevented  from  entering  the  prison, 
upon  their  producing  an  order  from 
the  magistrate.  A  specific  order 
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from  the  judge  to  the  jailor  can 
a  one  justify  the  detaining  of  a  pri¬ 
soner  in  close  custody. —  1  15.  Per¬ 
sons  not  authorised  by  law  to  issue 
warrants  of  commitment  who  shall 
give  orders  for  arresting,  or  cause  to 
be  arrested,  any  person  vvhatsover, 
as  well  as  those  who,  in  cases  of  le¬ 
gal  arrest,  shall  detain  the  prisoner 
in  any  place  not  known  as  a  legal 
jail,  and  all  jailors  contravening  the 
throe  preceding  articles,  are  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  arbitrary  imprison¬ 
ment.— 116.  The  present  constitu¬ 
tional  statute  shall  successively,  and 
according  to  the  importance  of  the 
respective  articles,  be  carried  into 
execution  by  royal  decrees  or 
edicts,  so  that  the  w  hole  shall  be  in 
operation  before  the  1st  of  Janua¬ 
ry,  1813. — 117.  The  freedom  of 
the  press  shall  be  regulated  t\yo 
years  after  the  constitutional  sta¬ 
tute  shall  have  been  iti  operation. 
The  cortcs  shall  pass  a  law'  respect¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  press. 


Proclamation  of  Peace  with  the 
Spanish  Nation  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty , 

At  the  court  at  the  queen’s  palace, 
July  4,  1808;  present, the  king’s 
most  excellent  majesty  in  coun¬ 
cil. 

TTIS  majesty  having  taken  into 
his  consideration  the  glorious 
exertions  of  the  Spanish  nation  for 
the  deliverance  of  their  country 
from  the  tyranny  and  usurpation 
of  France,  and  the  assurances 
which  his  majesty  has  received 
from  several  of  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  of  their  friendly  disposition 
towards  this  kingdom,  his  majesty 
is  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice 
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of  his  privy  qpuncil,  to  order  and 
it  is  hereby  ordered, 

1.  That  ail  hostilities  against 
Spain  on  the  part  of  his  majesty 
shall  immediately  cease. — 2.  i  hat 
the  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of 
Spain,  except  such  as  may  be  still 
in  the  possession  or  under  control 
of  F  ranee,  shall  be  forthwith 
raised. — 3.  That  all  ships  and  ves¬ 
sels  belonging  to  Spain,  shall  have 
free  admission  into  the  ports  of  his 
majesty’s  dominions,  as  before  the 
present  hostilities. — 4.  That  all 
ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
Spain,  which  shall  be  met  at  sea  by 
his  majesty’s  ships  and  cruizers, 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ships  of  states  in  amity  with 
his  majesty,  and  shall  besnfFereil  to 
carry  on  any  trade  now  considered 
by  his  majesty  to  be  lawfully  car¬ 
ried  on  by  neutral  ships.  —  5.  That 
all  vessels  and  goods  belonging  to 
persons  residing  in  the  Spanish  co¬ 
lonies,  which  shall  be  detained  by 
any  of  his  majesty’s  cruizers  after 
the  date  hereof,  shall  be  brought 
into  port,  and  shall  be  qarefully 
preserved  in  safe  custody,  to  await 
his  majesty’s  farther  pleasure,  until, 
it  shall  be  known  whether  the  said 
colonies,  or  any  of  them,  in  which 
the  owners  of  such  ships  and  goods 
reside,  shall  have  made  common 
cause  with  Spain  against  the  povyer 
of  France. 

And  the  right  bon,  the  lords  com- 
mrssiouyrs  of  his  majesty’s  treasury, 
his  majesty’s  principal  secretaries  of 
State,  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty,  the  judge  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  and  the 
judges  of  the  courts  of  vice-ad mi- 
ralty,  are  to  take  such  measures 
herein  as  to  them  may  respectively 
appertain. 

Stefii.  Cottrell. 
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Speech  delivered  in  his  Majesty's 
Name  on  the  Prorogation  of  Par - 
Horn  eh  July  4. 

u  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen? 
u  We  have  it  in  command  from 
his  majesty  to  express  to  you  the 
great  satisfaction  which  he  derives 
from  being  enabled,  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  present  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  terminate  the  laborious 
attendance  which'  the  public  busi. 
ness  has  required  of  you. 

u  t  he  rnea  ure  which  you  have 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mil  tary  force  of  the  country, 
promises  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
system  of  internal  detetrae  eminent¬ 
ly  useful,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  these  times. 

u  The  sanction  which  vou  have  , 
given  to  those  measures  of  defensive 
retaliation,  to  which  the  violent  at¬ 
tacks  of  file  enemy,  upon  the  com¬ 
merce  ami  resources  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  compelled  his  majesty  to  re- 
soVt,  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to 
his  majesty. 

u  His  majesty  doubts  not  that  in 
the  result  the  enemy  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  impolicy  cf  perseve¬ 
ring  in  a -system  which  retorts  upon 
himself,  in  so  much  greater  propor¬ 
tion,  those  evils  which  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  inflict'  upon  this  country. 

u  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

Ci  We  are  commanded  by  his 
majesty  to  return  his  most  hearty 
acknowledgments  for  the  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  liberality  with  which  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  current 
year  have  been  provided. 

t(i  Mis  majesty  directs  us  to  as¬ 
sure  you,  that  he  participates  in  the 
satisfaction  with  which  you  must 
have  contemplated  the  nourishing 
situation  of  the  revenue  aad  credit 
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of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the 
continued  pressure  of  the  war  ;  and 
he  congratulates  you  upon  having 
been  enabled  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service, 
with  so  small  an  addition  to  the 
public  burthens. 

44  II is  majesty  commands  us  to 
thank  you  for  having  enabled  him 
to  make  good  his  engagements  with 
his  allies  ;  and  to  express  to  you 
the  particular  gratification  which 
he  has  deiivcd  from  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  his  sister,  her  royal 
highness  the  duchess  of  Brunswick. 

44  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

44  His  majesty  has. great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  informing  you,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  formidable  con¬ 
federacy  united  against  his  ally  the 
king  of  Sweden,  that  sovereign 
perseveres,  with,  unabated  vigour 
and  constancy,  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  independence  of  his 
crown  ;  no  effort  has  been  wanting 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty  to  sup¬ 
port  him  in  the  arduous  contest  in 
which  he  is  engaged. 

44  The  recent  transactions  in 
Spain  and  Italy  have  exhibited  new 
and  striking  proofs  of  the  unbound¬ 
ed  and  unprincipled  ambition  which 
actuates  the  common  enemy  of  eve¬ 
ry  established  government  and  in¬ 
dependent  nation  in  the  world. 

44  His  majesty  views,  with  the 
liveliest  interest,  the  loyal  and  de¬ 
termined  spirit  manifested  by  the 
Spanish  nation,  in  resisting  the 
violence  and  perfidy  with  which 
their  dearest  rights  have  been  as¬ 
sailed. 

44  Thus  nobly  struggling  against 
the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of 
France,  the  Spanish  nation  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  the  enemy 


of  Great  Britain;  but  is  recognized 
by  his  majesty  as  a  natural  friend 
and  ally. 

44  We  are  commanded  to  inform 
you  that  communications  have  been 
made  to  his  majesty  from  several  of 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  soliciting 
the  aid  of  his  majesty.  The  answer 
of  his  majesty  to  these  communi¬ 
cations  has  been  received  in  Spain 
with  every  demonstration  of  those 
sentiments  of  confidence  and  affec¬ 
tion  which  arc  congenial  to  the 
feelings  and  true  interests  of  both 
nations.  And  bis  majesty  com¬ 
mands  us  to  assure  you  that  he  will 
continue  to  make  every  exertion  in 
his  power  for  the  support  of  the 
Spanish  cause;  guided  in  the  choice 
and  in  tiie  direction  of  his  exertions 
by  the  wishes  of  those  in  whose  be~ 
half  they  are  employed. 

44  In  contributing  to  the  success 
of  this  just  and  glorious  cause,  his 
majesty  has  no  other  object  than 
that  of  preserving  unimpaired  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  But  he  trusts 
that  the  same  efforts  which  are  di¬ 
rected  to  that  great  object,  may, 
under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  lead  in  their  effects,  and  by 
their  example,  to  the  restoration  of 
the  liberties  aud  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope.” 


PRECAUTIONS 

/ 

Which  it  zcill  he  proper  to  observe 
throughout  the  different provinces 
of  Spain ,  in  the-  necessity  to 
zchich  they  have  bum  driven  by 
the  French ,  of  resisting  the  ?/«- 
just  and  violent  possession  which 
their  armies  are  endeavouring  to 
take  of  the  kingdom . 

E  cannot  doubt  a  moment  of 
the  exertions  which  the  uni¬ 
ted 
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ted  provinces  of  Spain  would  make 
to  obstruct  and  defeat  the  malicious 
designs  of  the  French,  and  that  they 
will  sacrifice  even  their  lives  on  this 
occasion,  the  most  important,  and 
even  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  nation,  both  in  the  thing 
itself,  and  in  the  horrible  meads  of 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  by  which 
the  French  have  undertaken,  pur¬ 
sued.  and  are  still  endeavouring  to 
effect  our  slavery  : — 

1.  Let  the  first,  object  be  to  avoid 
all  general  actions,  and  to  convince 
ourselves  of  the  very  great  hazards, 
without  any  advantage,  or  even  the 
hope  of  it,  to  which  they  would 
expose  us.  The  reasons  of  this  re¬ 
solution  are  many,  and  such  as  any 
one  will  discover  who  has  the  use 
of  his  understanding. 

2.  A  war  of  partizans  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  suits  us;  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  and  wasting  the  enemy’s  armies 
by  want  of  provisions,  destroying 
bridges,  throwing  up  intrenchments 
in  proper  situations,  and  other  si¬ 
milar  means.  The  situation  of 
Spain,  its  many  mountains,  and 
the  passes  which  they  present,  its 
rivers  and  torrents,  and  even  the 
collocation  of  its  provinces,  invite 
us  to  carry  on  this  species  of  war¬ 
fare  successfully. 

3.  It  is  indispensable  that  each 
province  should  have  its  general, 
of  known  talents,  and  of  such  ex¬ 
perience  as  our  situation  permits, 
that  his  heroic  loyalty  should  in¬ 
spire  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
that  every  general  should  have  un¬ 
der  his  command  officers  of  merit, 
particularly  of  artillery  and  en¬ 
gineers. 

4.  As  a  combined  union  of  plans 
is  the  soul  »f  every  well-concerted 
enterprize,  and  that  which  alone 
can  promise  and  facilitate  a  success¬ 


ful  issue,  it  appears  indispensable 
that  there  should  be  three  genera¬ 
lissimos,  who  should  act  in  concert 
with  each  other — one  who  should 
command  in  the  four  kingdoms  of 
Andalusia,  in  Murcia,  and  lower 
Estremadura — another  in  Valencia, 
Arragon,  and  Catalonia;  a  person 
of  the  greatest  credit  being  appoint¬ 
ed  to  Navarre,  the  Biscayan  pro¬ 
vinces,  Montanus,  Asturias,  Rioja, 
and  the  north  of  Old  Castile,  for 
the  purpose  which  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  hereafter. 

5.  Each  of  these  generals  and 
generalissimos  will  form  an  army 
of  veterans,  troops  and  peasantry' 
united,  and  put  himself  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  undertake  enterprizes,  and 
to  succour  the  most  exposed  points, 
keeping  up  always  a  frequent  com¬ 
munication  with  the  other  genera¬ 
lissimos,  in  order  that  all  may  act 
by  common  accord,  and  assist  one 
another. 

6.  Madrid  and  la  Mancha  require 
an  especial  general,  to  concert  and 
execute  the  enterprizes  which  their 
particular  local  situation  demand. — 
His  only  object  must  be  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  enemy’s  armies,  to  take 
away  or  cut  off  their  provisions,  io 
attack  them  in  flank  and  rear,  and 
not  to  leave  them  a  moment  of 
repose.  The  courage  of  these  in¬ 
habitants  is  well-known,  and  they 
will  eagerly  embrace  such  en¬ 
terprizes  if  they  are  led  as  they 
should  be.  In  the  succession  war, 
the  enemy  entered  twice  into  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  even 
as  far  as  its  capital,  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  their  defeat,  their  en¬ 
tire  ruin,  and  their  utter  failure  of 
success. 

7.  The  generalissimos  of  the 
north  and  east  will  block  up  the 
entrances  to  the  provinces  under 
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their  command,  and  come  to  the 
assistance  of  any  one  that  may  be 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  to  prevent 
as  much  as  possible  all  pillage,  and 
preserve  its  inhabitants  from  the 
desolation  of  war;  the  many  moun¬ 
tains  and  defiles  which  are  on  the 
confines  of  these  provinces  being 
favourable  to  such  projects.  • 

8.  The  destination  of  the  general 
of  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  the  rest  of 
this  department,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  in  which  he  will  be 
assisted  by  the  generals  of  the  north 
and  east,  with  the  troops  and  other 
succours  which  he  stands  in  need 
of.  His  whole  business  must  be  to 
shut  the  entrance  of  Spain  against 
fresh  French  troops,  and  to  harass 
and  destroy  those  that  return  from 
Spain  to  France  by  this  point.  The 
very  rugged  local  situation  of  these 
provinces  will  be  of  singular  advan¬ 
tage  in  such  a  design,  and  these  en- 
terprizes,  if  well  concerted,  and 
carried  into  execution,  will  no 
doubt  be  successful:  and  the  same 
may  be  understood  of  the  different 
points  by  which  the  French  troops 
which  are  in  Portugal  may  come 
into  Spain,  or  by  which  French 
troops  may  enter  through  Rousillon 
into  Catalonia,  for  there  is  not 
much  be  apprehended  for  Arra- 
gon.  And  even  from  Portugal  it  is 
not  thought  that  they  will  escape, 
on  account  of  the  proclamations 
which  have  been  circulated  in  that 
kingdom,  and  the  hatred  that  they 
before  bore  to  the  French  being  in¬ 
creased  without  measure  by  the  in¬ 
numerable  evils  which  they  have 
beeu  made  to  suffer,  and  the  cruel 
oppression  in  which  they  are  held 
by  them. 

9.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
very  proper  that  the  generalissimos 
should  publish  and  circulate  fre¬ 


quent  proclamations  amongst  the 
people,  and  rouse  their  courage  and 
loyalty,  shewing  them  that  they 
have  every  thing  to  fear  from  the 
horrible  perfidy  with  which  the 
French  have  dealt  with  Spain,  and 
even  with  their  king  Ferdinand 
VI I. ;  and  that  if  they  rule  over  us 
all  is  lost,  kings,  monarchy,  pro¬ 
perty,  liberty,  independence,  and 
religion  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and 
property  in  defence  of  the  king  and 
of  the  country,  and  though  our  lot 
(which  wc  hope  will  never  come 
to  pass)  should  destine  us  to  be¬ 
come  slaves,  let  us  become  so  fight¬ 
ing  and  dying  like  gallant  men,  not 
giving  up  ourselves  basely  to  the 
yoke  like  sheep,  as  the  late  infa¬ 
mous  government  would  have  done, 
and  fixing  upon  Spain  and  her, 
slavery,  eternal  ignominy,  and  dis¬ 
grace.  France  has  never  domi¬ 
neered  over  us,  nor  set  her  foot  in 
our  territory.  We  have  many  times 
mastered  her,  not  by  deceit,  but  by 
force  of  arms ;  we  have  made  her 
kings  prisoners,  and  we  have  made 
the  nation  tremble — we  are  the 
same  Spaniards,  and  France,  and 
Europe,  and  the  world  shall  see, 
that  we  are  not  less  gallant,  nor 
less  brave,  than  the  most  glorious  of 
our  ancestors. 

10.  All  persons  of  education  in 
the  provinces  should  be  stimulated 
to  frame,  print,  and  publish  fre¬ 
quent,  short  discourses,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  public  opinion,  and  the 
ardour  of  the  nation,  confuting  at 
the  same  time  the  infamous  diaries 
of  Madrid,  which  the  baseness  of 
the  late  government  has  permitted 
and  still  permits  to  he  published  iu 
Madrid  itself,  and  has  caused  to  be 
circulated  abroad,  detecting  their 
falsehoods  and  continual  contra¬ 
dictions  ; 
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dictions  :  let  them  cover  with  shame 
the  miserable  authors  of  those  dia¬ 
ries,  and  sometimes  extend  their 
remarks  to  those  charlatans,  the 
French  gazetteers,  and  even  to 
their  Moniteur;  and  let  them  tiis— . 
play  and  publish  to  Spain,  and  to 
'all  Europe,  their  horrible  falsehoods 
and  venal  praises,  for  they  afford 
abundant  matter  for  such  a  work. 
Let  all  such  perverted  minds  trem¬ 
ble  at  Spain,  and  let  France  know 
that  the  Spaniards  have  thoroughly 
penetrated  their  designs,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  that  they  justly  detest  and 
abominate  them,  and  that  they  will 
sooner  lay  down  their  lives  than 
submit  to  their  iniquitous  aud  bar. 
barous  yoke. 

11.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  nation,  and  to  convince 
them,  that  when  freed,  as  we  trust 
to  be,  from  this  civil  war,  to  which 
the  French  have  forced  us,  and 
when  placed  in  a  state  of  tranquil¬ 
lity,  our  lord  and  king  Ferdinand 
VII.  being  restored  to  the  throne, 
under  him  and  by  him  the  cortes 
will  be  assembled,  abuses  reformed, 
and  such  laws  shall  be  enacted  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  and 
experience  may  dictate  for  the 
public  good  and  happiness.  Things 
which  we  Spaniards  know  how  to 
do,  which  we  have  done  as  well  as 
other  nations,  without  any  neces¬ 
sity  that  the  vile  French  come  to 
instruct  us,  and,  according  to  their 
custom,  under  the  mask  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  wishes  for  our  happiness, 
should  contrive,  for  this  alone  they 
are  contriving,  to  plunder  ns,  to 
violate  onr  women,  to  assassinate 
us,  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberty, 
our  laws,  and  our  king,  to  scoff  at 
and  destroy  our  holy  religion,  as 
they  have  hitherto  done,  and  will 
always  continue  to  do  so,  as  long 
\ 


as  that  spirit  of  perfidy  and  ambi¬ 
tion  w  hich  oppresses  and  tyrannizes 
over  them  shall  endure. 

Juan  Battista  Pardo, 
Secretary. 

By  order  of  the  Supreme  Junta, 


PROCLAMATION 

Of  Peace  with  England ,  and  Swe¬ 
den  her  ally. 

Ferdinand  VII.  king  of  Spain,  and 
in  his  royal  name : 

HP  HE  supreme  junta  of  this  prin- 
,  cipali ty  declares  a  general  peace 
with  England,  and  at  the  samq, 
time  the  closest  alliance  with  that 
nation,  which  lias  with  the  great- 
est  generosity  offered  all  the  suc¬ 
cours  and  assistance  that  have  been 
asked  of  her.  They  also  declare 
peace  with  Sweden,  and  order  that 
all  our  ports  should  be  open  to  tha 
vessels  of  both  nations,  and  that 
this  royal  resolution  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  all  the  justices  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality. 


Manifesto  of  the  Junta  of  Seville. 

HPHE  defence  of  our  country, 
and  of  our  king,  that  of  our 
laws,  our  religion,  and  of  all  the 
rights  of  man,  trodden  down  and 
violated  in  a  manner  which  is  with¬ 
out  example,  by  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  Napoleon  J.  and  by 
his  troops  in  Spain,  compelled  the 
whole  nation  to  take  up  arms,  and 
to  chuse  'itself  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment;  and  in  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  into  which  the  French  had 
plunged  it,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
provinces,  as  it  were  by  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  Heaven,  and  in  a  manner 
little  short  of  miraculous,  created 

supreme 
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supreme  juntas,  delivered  them¬ 
selves  up  to  their  guidahce,  and 
placed  in  their  hands  the  rights  and 
the  ultimate  fate  of  Spain. 

The  effects  have  hitherto  most 
happily  corresponded  with  the  de¬ 
signs  of  those  who  formed  them. 
The  provinces  have  armed  them¬ 
selves;  some  have  formed  large  ar¬ 
mies  of  veteran  troops,  and  have 
united  to  them  the  enlisted  pea¬ 
sants;  all,  or  nearly  all,  have 
fought  and  arc  fighting  against  the 
Trench  in  behalf  of  their  king, 
Ferdinand  YU.  with  a  valour  and 
a  constancy,  of  which  neither 
Greece  nor  Rome,  nor  any  other 
nation  of  the  world,  had  any  idea. 
The  French  are  really  amazed  and 
terrified,  and  the  hopes  of  conquer¬ 
ing  them  are  as  sure  as  human  cer¬ 
tainty  can  reach. 

The  only  thing  which  can  impair 
or  frustrate  them  is  discord,  and 
the  want  of  union  among  the  pro¬ 
vinces  themselves.  Hence  the  su¬ 
preme  junta  paid  its  first  attention 
to  remove  that  danger,  with  which 
view  it  printed  and  published  the 
official  paper,  entitled  Precautions, 
which  it  communicated  in  every 
possible  manner  to  all  the  provinces 
of  Spain.  The  bringing  this  plan 
to  perfection,  and  carrying  it  into 
complete  execution,  is  now  more 
than  ever  necessary.  Our  enemies 
are  anxious  to  foment  our  divisions. 
Human  passions,  personal  interests 
ill-understood,  the  ignorance,  the 
weakness,  the  blindness  of  men, 
may,  perhaps,  without  their  know- 
ing  it,  assist  the  evil  designs  of  our 
enemies,  and  thus  destroy  a  begin¬ 
ning  so  glorious,  and  facilitate  and 
consummate  the  entire  ruin  of 
Spain.  This  it  is  that  we  are  en¬ 
deavouring  to  guard  against,  urged 
only  by  the  most  sacred  motives, 
Vol.  L. 


by  our  honour,  by  our  loyalty  as 
affectionate  subjects,  by  our  duty 
as  Spaniards,  by  our  faith  as  Chris¬ 
tians;  and  here  we  protest  before 
God  and  man,  whose  aid  wc  invoke 
with  ail  fervency,  that  we  will  write 
nothing  but  what  is  dictated  to  us 
by  the  love  of  our  country,  th«* 
preservation  of  our  king,  and  of 
our  rights,  not  mingling  with  it 
any  thing  that  appears  to  partake 
of  passion,  of  interest,  or  of  any 
other  personal  motive ;  but  being 
always  ready  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  the  other  provinces,  and  to 
amend  our  own  errors,  wherever  it 
shall  be  shewn  that  we  have  com¬ 
mitted  any. 

Be  it  the  chief  care  to  avoid 
every  thing  which  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  which  may  serve  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  disunion  in  the 
provinces,  and  to  excite  divisions 
among  them;  and  of  this  nature 
we  esteem  all  conversations  about 
the  royal  house,  and  of  the  order 
of  succession  in  different  families 
which  derive  a  right  from'  it.  There 
is  no  person  so  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  Spain,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  throne  has  been  occu¬ 
pied,  as  not  to  know  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  suc¬ 
cession.  It  is  also  known  what 
are  the  legislative  proceedings  upon 
this  point;  what  the  manner  in 
which  endeavours  were  used  to  in¬ 
troduce  an  alteration  into  them  ; 
the  different  pretexts  for  this  alte¬ 
ration  ;  and,  lastly,  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  which  was  made  by  the  cortes 
of  1789,  and  which  ought  in  future 
to  be  the  rule. 

But  arc  we  in  a  situation  to  talk 
of  these  matters  ?  Long-  live  our 
king  and  indisputable  sovereign 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  long  live  his 
august  brothers,  heirs  of  the  crown, 
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after  his  attested  decease.  Why 
then  anticipate  those  inquiries 
^<hich  can  only  be  necessary  in 
default  of  these?  This  anticipation 
may  produce,  by  the  diversity  of 
opinions  which  it  creates,  a  cruei 
disunion,  which,  of  itself  alqne, 
wdl  utterly  ruin  the  only  aim  and 
object  which  Spain  at  present  has 
in  view,  and  that  is,  its  own  entire 
and  independent  preservation  for 
its  sovereign  lord  and  king  Ferdi¬ 
nand  V  II.  and  his  undisputed  suc¬ 
cessors  ;  and,  with  its  king,  the 
pi eservation  of  its  own  rights  and 
laws,  and  the  unity  of  the  Iloly 
Roman  Catholic  Apostolical  reli¬ 
gion,  which  it  has  gloriously  pro¬ 
fessed  and  defended  for  so  many 
ages.  It  is,  therefore,  both  absurd 
and  dangerous  to  dispute  about  the 
succession  in  cases  evidently  re¬ 
mote;  all  the  provinces  of  Spain 
ought  to  confine  themselves  in  this 
respect  to  this  general  expression 
Hereditary  succession ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fundamental  lazes  of  the 
monarchy.” 

Not  so  is  it  with  the  second 
question  moved  by  the  various  jun¬ 
tas  of  the  kingdom,  which  certainly 
keeps  the  people  in  a  state  of  dis¬ 
quietude  and  agitation,  is  the  con¬ 
tinual  object  of  public  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  may  produce  divisions 
fatal  to  the  generous  design,  and 
the  virtuous  obligation  into  which 
we  have  entered,  of  defending  our¬ 
selves  against  our  enemies,  and  of 
preserving  our  country,  our  king, 
our  monarchy,  our  laws,  and  our 
religion.  -This  second  question  is — 
is  there  a  necessity  for  creating  a 
supreme  government,  which  may 
unite  the  sovereign  authority  of  all 
the  provinces,  till  the  restitution  of 
king  Ferdinand  to  ins  throne? 

This  supreme  junta  declares 


openly,  that  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been  per¬ 
suaded  that  such  a  supreme  govern¬ 
ment  is  altogether  necessary,  and 
that  without  it  the  country  is  in 
danger,  and  its  enemies  will  find 
means  of  completing  its  ruin  ;  and 
the  reasons  of  this  determination 
and  declaration  are  so  evident, 
and  present  themselves  with  such 
clearness  to  the  eyes  of  all,  that 
they  cannot  fail  of  convincing  all 
who  have  the  least  notion  of  pub¬ 
lic  alfairs,  or  a  correct  insight  into 
the  nature  of  man,  the  passions 
which  move  him,  and  the  order  of 
human  affairs  in  all  ages.  Various 
supreme  juntas  and  military  chiefs 
have  expressed  their  conviction  of 
this  truth. 

A  conviction  of  the  same  springs 
from  the  .indispensable  necessity  of 
a  civil  government  in  every  nation, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the 
happiness  ol  the  kingdom,  and  to 
which  the  military  may  be  subordi¬ 
nate.  The  confidence  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  consequently  the  public 
funds  and  the  capitals  of  individu¬ 
als,  must  necessarily  have  a  civil 
government  for  their  support. 
Without  it  the  military  power 
would,  indispensably,  be  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  violence, 
with  the  view  of  acquiring  that 
confidence  which  it  never  could 
attain,  and  getting  a  command  of 
those  capitals,  which  it  would  be 
equally  impossible  for  it  to  bring 
within  its  grasp;  and  thus  it  would 
ultimately  destroy  that  public  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness,  which  ought 
to  be  the  sole  object  of  every  go¬ 
vernment.  Let  us  not  vainly  Hatter 
ourselves  with  notions  of  Roman 
dictators,  and  the  other  military 
chiefs  of  the  ancient  republics : 
they  wrere  placed  under  very  pru¬ 
dent 
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dent  restraints,  and  the  duration  of 
their  authority  was  limited  to  a 
very  short  period.  The  dangers  of 
complete  despotism  and  usurpation 
kept  them  in  continual  alarm,  and 
compelled  them  to  take  very  ri¬ 
gorous  precautions,  which  are  very 
incompatible  with  the  habits  of 
modern  times.  Spain  has  derived  a 
lesson  of  wisdom  from  the  history 
of  past  ages:  she  has  never  thought 
of  appointing  a  military  dictator. 
Her  military  chiefs  (and  it  is  a  tact 
most  honourable  to  the  Spanish 
name)  have  been  the  first  to  em¬ 
brace,  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
a  system  of  things  as  ancient  in 
Spain  as  the  monarchy  itsell.  lhe 
experience  of  our  times — the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  in  the  su¬ 
preme  juntas — the  facility  and 
abundance  with  which  pecuniary 
resources  have  been  placed  at  their 
disposal — the  heroic  loyalty  with 
which  the  military  chiefs  and  the 
army  have  acknowledged  and 
obeyed  them,  and  the  happy  issue 
■  hitherto  of  their  civil  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  military  enterprizes 
which  they  have  directed,  have 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous 
light,  and  established  beyond  all 
doubt,  this  fundamental  truth,  and 
most  essential  political  principle. 

But  who  is  to  create  this  su¬ 
preme  civil  government?  Who  are 
to  compose  it?  W  here  shall  be  its 
place  of  residence?  What  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  authority  ?  How  shall  it 
be  established  without  interrupting 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  disunion  among  the  different 
provinces?  How  is  the  public  opi¬ 
nion  to  be  so  regulated  as  that, 
without  opposing  it,  this  tranquil¬ 
lity  shall  be  attained,  and  all  risk 
of  disturbance  obviated?  These  are 
the  important  and  serious  questions 
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which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  ex¬ 
amine;  and  upon  which,  influenced 
solely  by  the  love  of  our  country, 
and  our  anxiety  to  promote  its  wel¬ 
fare,  we  will  enter  into  a  frank  ex¬ 
planation  of  our  sentiments. 

In  the  various  papers  that  have 
been  published  upon  this  subject, 
we  are  told  that  the  cortes  should 
assemble ;  that  they  should  elect 
representatives ;  and  farther,  that 
the  old  council  of  Castile  should 

convoke  them,  and  the  whole  of  the 

'  '  • 

proceedings  should  be  executed  un¬ 
der  its  authority. 

Most  assuredly  we  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  grounds  upon  which 
this  decision  rests.  The  council  of 
Castile,  though  a  lawful  assembly, 
never  convoked  the  cortes.  Why 
then  should  we  give  it  an  authority 
which  it  does  not  possess  ?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  it  lent  the  whole  weight  of 
its  influence  to  such  important 
changes,  with  regard  to  which  it 
had  no  powers,  nor  any  authority 
whatsoever?  Is  it  because  it  has 
acted  in  opposition  to  those  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  which  it  was  establish¬ 
ed  to  preserve  and  defend  ?  Is  it 
because  it  aiforded  every  facility  to 
the  enemy  to  usurp  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain,  to  destroy  the  hereditary 
succession  of  the  crown  and  the 
dynasty  legally  in  possession,  and 
recognized  and  seated  on  the  throne 
a  foreigner,  destitute  even  of  the 
shadow  of  a  title  to  it;  for  it  is  in- 
controvertibly  manifest,  that  the 
renunciation  of  Charles  IV.  in  his 
favour  gave  him  no  such  claim  ? 
What  confidence  could  the  Spanish 
nation  place  in  a  government  cre¬ 
ated  by  an  authority  invalid  and 
illegal,  and  which  hatf  also  render¬ 
ed  Itself  suspected,  by  the  previous 
commission  of  acts  ol  so  horrible  a 
description,  that  they  may  be  justly 
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ranked  with  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  against  the  country  ? 

The  council  of  Castile  being  thus 
excluded  from  all  consideration— 
who  should  convoke  the  cortes? 
The  authority  to  convoke  them  is  a 
part  of  the  peculiar  and  exclusive 
prerogative  of  the  king.  The  pro¬ 
vinces  would  not  submit  to  any 
other  authority;  they  would  not 
unite ;  there  would  be  no  cortes ; 
and  should  a  few  delegates  assem¬ 
ble,  that  very  circumstance  would 
expose  the  kingdom  to  division— 
the  evil  which  all  wish  to  avoid. 

Besides,  the  cities  who  have  votes 
in  the  cortes  have  not  undertaken 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  nor  of 
themselves,  nor  in  their  corporate 
.capacity,  have  they  made  any  effort 
to  defend  it.  YVe  entertain  the 
most  profound  respect  both  for 
them  and  their  rights ;  but  truth 
.compels  us  to  speak  out. 

Most  undoubtedly,  however,  the 
cities  who  have  votes  in  the  cortes, 
in  thus  conducting  themselves,  acted 
with  consummate  prudence,  and 
with  a  due  observance  of  law.  The 
kingdom  found  itself  suddenly  with¬ 
out  a  king,  and  without  a  govern¬ 
ment — a  situation  indeed  unknown 
in  our  history,  and  to  our  laws. 
The  people  legally  resumed  the 
power  of  appointing  a  government; 
and  this  truth  has  been  openly 
avowed  by  various  supreme  juntas. 
The  people  created  these  juntas 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
cbies  who  have  votes  in  the  cortes. 
The  legitimate  power  is  therefore 
deposited  with  the  supreme  juntas, 
and,  in  virtue  of  that  power,  they 
have  governed  and  do  govern  with 
real  authority,  and  have  been  and 
still  are  acknowledged  and  obeyed 
by  all  ranks  of  subjects,  and  by  all 
cities  in  their  respective  districts 
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having  votes  in  the  cortes.  Their 
situation  has  not  changed;  the  dan¬ 
ger,  still  exists;  no  new  authority 
has  supervened;  the  lawful  autho¬ 
rity  therefore  resides  entire  in  the 
juntas  which  the  people  created^ 
and  to  which  they  confided  it* 

It  is,  therefore,  incontestable 
that  the  supreme  juntas  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  of  electing 
those  who  are  to  compose  the  su¬ 
preme  government,  as  the  only 
means  of  protecting  and  preserving 
the  kingdom,  whose  defence  the 
people  have  intrusted  to  them,  and 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  but 
by  the  establishment  of  a  supreme 
government.  Nothing  is  more  evi¬ 
dent  than  this  truth. 

And  whom  shall  the  supreme 
junta  elect?  Most  certainly  indi¬ 
viduals  of  their  own  body;  for  they 
alone  derive  their  power  from  the 
people,  and  it  is  in  their  constitu¬ 
ent  members  that  the  people  have 
reposed  entire  confidence.  Should 
any  other  persons  be  chosen,  they 
would  possess  neither  the  confi¬ 
dence  nor  the  consent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  all  their  acts  would  be 
null  and  void ;  and  from  this  want 
of  confidence,  the  nation  would  be 
exposed  to  intestine  divisions,  the 
last  and  greatest  of  all  our  cala¬ 
mities. 

Hence,  if  there  be  any  province 
in  which  the  military  power  has 
alone  been  retained,  results  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  constituting  su¬ 
preme  juntas,  in  which  the  power 
of  the  people  shall  reside,  and  by 
which  they  may  act.  Whether  they 
shall  be  constituted  by  the  petty 
cortes  or  any  other  bodies,  their 
appointment  in  some  form  or  other 
is  indispensable,  in  order  to  the 
concentration  of  the  legitimate 
power  of  the  people,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment 
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tablishment  of  a  civil  government, 
which  shall  inspire  confidence  into 
the  people,  and  proceed  to  the 
choice  of  persons  who  shall  com¬ 
pose  the  supreme  government, 
which,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  cannot  be.  legitimate,  un¬ 
less  it  has  its  origin  in  the  free 
consent  of  the  people. 

It  seems  then  to  be  indispensably 
necessary,  that  all  the  supreme 
juntas,  meeting  on  the  same  day, 
should  each  elect  from  among  their 
own  members  two  deputies  to  form 
the  supreme  government,  and  the 
persons  so  elected  should,  from 
that  moment,  be  reputed,  and  ac¬ 
tually  be  the  governors-general  of 
the  k  ingdom  ;  and  that  as  such  they 
should  be  universally  acknowledged 
and  obeyed. 

Their  authority  is  well  known, 
and  cannot  be  subject  to  any  doubt. 
The  supreme  junta  of  Valencia  has 
most  judiciously  marked  its  extent 
and  limits,  in  the  paper  which  they 
published  on  this  question,  on  the 
16th  of  July.  We  shall,  therefore, 
be  excused  from  going  more  at 
large  into  the  consideration  of  it. 

We  will  only  add,  that  the  su¬ 
preme  juntas  ought  to  be  continued 
with  all  their  appointments  and  in¬ 
signia,  and  be  invested  with  the 
internal  governments  of  their  res¬ 
pective  provinces,  until  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
but  at  the  same  time  under  due 
subordination  to  the  supreme  go¬ 
vernment.  In  those  supreme  juntas 
resides  the  legitimate  power  of  those 
portions  of  the  people  who  have 
respectively  created  them.  It  is 
their  duty  to  take  measures  for 
ensuring  the  happiness  of  their 
constituents,  through  the  medium 
of  a  just  government,  and  vigilantly 
to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of 


every  individual  among  them.  For 
this  purpose  they  ought  to  give 
their  instructions  to  their  respective 
deputies,  constituting  the  supreme 
government;  and  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  latter  to  observe  them, 
and  to  represent  and  support  the 
claims  of  their  provinces,  as  far  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  general 
prosperity. 

If  there  existed  among  us  a  royal 
personage,  capable  of  presiding  in 
this  supreme  government,  reason 
and  justice  prescribe  that  he,  and 
no  other,  should  be  appointed  to 
that  office.  But  if  there  be  no 
such  royal  personage,  the  supreme 
government  must  elect  a  president 
from  its  own  body.  To  obviate 
every  danger,  however,  the  presi. 
dency  should  be  temporary,  and 
continue  only  for  a  fortnight,  a 
month,  or  any  other  term  agreeable 
to  the  supreme  government,  upon 
the  lapse  of  which  period  it  should 
be  incumbent  on  them  to  choose  a 
different  person. 

We  have  already  remarked,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it,  that 
the  supreme  juntas  should  elect,  as 
deputies  to  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ment,  such  of  their  members  as  are 
most  distinguished  for  their  talents, 
their  general  knowledge  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  branches  of  public 
welfare  and  government,  recol¬ 
lecting  that  they  are  to  be  the  de¬ 
positories  of  the  hopes  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  supreme  junta,  in  full 
reliance  upon  the  generous  charac¬ 
ter  of  Spaniards,  and  their  ardent 
attachment  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  assures  itself  that  intrigue, 
party,  or  personal  interest  or  pre¬ 
dilections,  will  have  no  influence 
upon  this  occasion. 

The  supreme  juntas  will,  in  the 
first  instance,  appoint  the  place 
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which  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  su¬ 
preme  government,  who  shall  af¬ 
terwards  adhere  to  or  alter  that 
appointment,  as  they  think  fit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  plurality  of  votes. 
The  seat  of  government,  as  has 
been  most  wisely  observed  by  the 
supreme  junta  of  Valencia,  ought 
to  be  at  a  distance  from  all  the 
dangers  of  war,  and  should,  as  a 
claim  to  preference,  possess  other 
'  advantages  of  a  local  nature.  Se¬ 
ville  conceives  herself  to  possess  all 
these  advantages,  but  has  no  anxiety 
to  be  selected;  for  she  will  most 
cordially  sacrifice  all  her  claims  to 
what  the  other  supreme  juntas 
shall  decide  to  be  for  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  The 
supreme  juntas  will,  therefore, 
make  known  their  pleasure  as  to 
this  point,  when  they  notify  the 
election  of  their  deputies.  In  the 
mean  time  we  will  frankly  state 
that  La  Mancha  appears  to  us  most 
convenient  for  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  there  we  would  particu¬ 
larly  name  its  large  cities  of  Ciudad 
Real  or  Almagro.  But  on  this 
subject  we  are  nowise  anxious  ;  we 
leave  it  entirely  to  the  free  choice 
of  the  supreme  juntas. 

It  remains  only  that  we  speak  of 
this  supreme  junta  of  Seville,  upon 
which  point  we  shall  not  say  much. 
Certain  persons,  either  ignorant  or 
malevolent,  have  endeavoured  to 
spread  the  persuasion  that  we  af¬ 
fected  a  superiority  over  the  other 
provinces.  Any  such  thought  has 
been  far  from  us,  although  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  of  the  nation  has  been 
our  guide,  and,  as  it  were,  the  soul 
of  all  our  determinations.  We 
possessed  the  only  foundery  for 
cannon  in  the  kingdom,  and  arms 
and  ammunition  in  a  certain  degree 


of  abundance.  Various  captain*, 
general  acknowledge  us  from  the 
commencement,  and  veteran  troops 
were  more  numerous  in  our  pro¬ 
vince  than  in  other  parts ;  and 
thus  we  formed  an  army  in  a 
shorter  time,  and  have  harassed 
the  enemy,  who  have  surrendered 
prisoners  of  war,  with  their  gene¬ 
ral  Dupont,  and  have  capitulated 
for  the  divisions  of  generals  Vcdel 
and  Gobert,  who  are  to  be  con. 
ducted  to  France,  amounting,  alto¬ 
gether,  to  17,000  men,  so  thai 
there  does  not  remain  a  single 
French  soldier  in  arms  in  Andalu- 
sias ;  a  victory  most  glorious  and 
singular,  which  has  been  effected 
without  the  effusion  of  much  Spa¬ 
nish  blood,  in  which  it  appears  we 
stand  alone. 

The  local  situation  of  the  Anda- 
lusias  presents  also  a  more  proba¬ 
ble  mode  of  defence  against  the 
arms  of  Napoleon,  if  he  means  to 
attack  us  ;  and,  with  this  view,  we 
have  united  with  us  the  Portuguese 
provinces  of  Agarve  and  Alentcxo, 
who  have  placed  themselves  under 
our  protection ;  and  the  Canary 
Isles  have  sent  us  a  deputy  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  greater  opulence  and  other 
peculiar  circumstances  of  these 
provinces  offers  resources  which 
the  rest  want;  and  we  have  thus 
been  enabled  to  make  provision  for 
immense  expense,  without  having 
received  any  money  from  any  other 
part,  or  imposed  any  contribu¬ 
tions. 

The  marine  arsenal  of  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  perhaps  the  most  consider¬ 
able  of  all,  obeyed  us  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  with  it  the  Spanish 
squadron  off  Cadiz,  whose  force  is 
the  greatest,  and  has  since  been 
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augmented  by  that  of  the  French 
moored  in  that  harbour,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  to  us  at  discretion. 

Gibraltar,  the  famous  English 
fortress,  is  in  our  territory,  and 
one  of  the  most  numerous  squad¬ 
rons  of  that  nation  kept  our  coast 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  We  imme- 
'  d lately,  therefore,  opened  a  com¬ 
munication  with  Gibraltar,  and 
with  the  English  squadron,  which 
has  given  us  all  the  assistance  that 
was  in  its  power,  sent  us  a  resident 
minister  at  the  very  first,  and  con¬ 
veyed  our  deputies  to  London,  to 
request  subsidies,  and  settle  a  peace 
advantageous  to  the  whole  nation. 

Amidst  so  many  serious  cares, 
we  have  transmitted  all  the  arms 
which  it  was  possible  to  transmit 
to  Granada.  Estremadura  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  still  greater  number,  and 
has  experienced  our  protection,  and 
so  has  Cordova  and  Jaen.  We 
have  offered  arms  to  La  Mancha, 
to  Murcia,  to  Tarragon,  to  Gero- 
ua,  who  requested  them  of  us,  and 
we  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
to  fulfil  the  promises  which  we  had 
made. 

We  have  not  forgot  the  rest  of 
the  European  provinces  and  king¬ 
doms,  and  we  hope  in  time  that  the 
effects  of  our  zeal  and  vigilance  will 
be  made  clear  and  public. 

The  Americas  claimed  at  the  first 
a  great  share  of  our  attention;  in 
order  to  preserve  that  so  principal 
a  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
we  have  sent  envoys  and  commis¬ 
saries  thither  and  to  Asia,  in  order 
that  they  may  unite  themselves  to 
us,  which  we  could  not  do  without 
qualifying  ourselves  as  the  supreme 
junta  for  the  government  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  and  we  trust  that 
this  title  and  our  cares  will  not  be 
found  useless.  So  many  labours, 
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surrounded  by  so  many  dangers, 
will,  we  trust,  deserve  some  consi¬ 
deration  of  our  country,  for  the 
love  and  defence  of  which  only  we 
have  done  and  suffered  so  much. 

With  all  this,  we  repeat  that  we 
neither  affect  nor  desire  any  supe¬ 
riority.  Whatever  we  have  done, 
we  owed  to  our  country;  it  was 
an  indispensable  obligation  upon 
us.  Our  only  object  is,  that  Spain 
may  preserve  its  integrity  and  in¬ 
dependence,  for  our  lord  and  king, 
Ferdinand  VI L  and  for  that  object 
we  joyfully  sacrifice  our  lives. 
May  God,  who  has  so  clearly  and 
marvellously  shewn  his  protection 
of  Spain,  grant  a  safe  return  to  its 
king  Ferdinand  VII.  and  then  with 
the  supreme  government,  he  will 
determine  what  may  be  his  royal 
will,  either  commanding  an  union 
of  the  cortes,  or  by  such  other 
means  as  his  prudence  may  suggest, 
and  wTill  facilitate  the  reform  of 
abuses  and  the  general  happiness  of 
the  kingdom,  securing  it  upon  such 
foundations  as  are  firm,  aud  subject 
to  no  change. 

If  these  hopes  are  vain,  in  which 
the  clemency  of  God  leads  us  to 
indulge,  then  the  existing  supreme 
government  will  itself  determine 
what  is  most  conducive  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  kingdom,  conforming 
itself  to  the  fundamental  laws  there¬ 
of,  defending  it  against  the  fury 
and  malice  of  our  enemies,  and  pre¬ 
serving  this  monarchy,  in  which  it¬ 
self,  the  liberty  of  nations,  and  the 
catholic  church,  the  beloved  spouse 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  so 
deeply  interested. 

Given  at  the  royal  palace  of  Se¬ 
ville,  this  3d  day  of  August,  1808. 

Francis  Saavedra,  Archbishop 
of  Laodicea;  the  Dean  ot  the 
Chapter  of  the  Holy  Church  ; 
Y  4  Francis 
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Francis  Xavier  Cienfue- 
gos  :  Vincent  Hore;  Fran¬ 
cis  Diaz  Bermudo;  Manuel 
Gil,  C.M. ;  Father  Joseph 
Ramirez  ;  Juan  Fernando 
Aguire;  Count  Tilly;  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Granina ;  Marquis 
de  Torres,  and  eleven  others. 

By  command  of  his  Serene  High¬ 
ness. 

■*—— *— *— 1»—  |—  -  n-  -  -  -  .  'I  ii  i  ■  i  i  I  i  ■  

^PROCLAMATION 

Issued  by  the  Supreme  Junta  of 
Spain ,  to  the  Spanish  Nation. 

Q  PAN1ARDS!  The  supreme  jun¬ 
ta  of  government  the  deposi¬ 
tary  of  the  supreme  authority,  has 
devoted  the  first  moments  which 
succeeded  its  formation,  to  the 
urgent  measures  which  its  situation, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
prescribe.  But  from  the  first  in¬ 
stant  of  its  installation,  it  has  be¬ 
lieved  that  one  of  its  obligations  is 
to  address  itself  to  you,  with  the 
dignity  which  becomes  a  great  and 
generous  nation,  in  order  to  inform 
you  of  your  situation,  and  establish 
in  a  frank  and  noble  manner  those 
relations  of  reciprocal  confidence 
which  are  the  bases  of  every  just 
and  prudent  administration.  With¬ 
out  these,  neither  the  government 
can  fulfil  the  high  duty  imposed 
upon  it,  nor  the  governed  attain 
the  objects  desired. 

A  tyranny  of  twenty  years,  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  unfittest  hands  ever 
known,  had  placed  our  country  on 
the  brink  of  perdition.  The  op¬ 
pressor  of  Europe  saw  that  the 
time  was  arrived  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  plot  he  had  long  been 
forming,  and  adding  the  richest 
and  most  brilliant  wreath  to  his 


bloody  crown.  Every  thing  ap¬ 
peared  to  flatter  his  hopes.  The 
nation  was  alienated  from  its  go¬ 
vernment  by  hatred  or  contempt — 
the  royal  family  was  divided — the 
beloved  heir  to  the  crown  accused, 
calumniated,  and,  if  possible,  de¬ 
graded;  the  public  force  dispersed 
and  disorganized ;  the  resources  ex¬ 
hausted;  the  French  troops  were 
introduced  into  the  kingdom,  and 
had  already  seized  the  strong  places 
of  the  frontier  ;  finally,  60,000  men 
were  ready  to  enter  the  capital,  in 
order  from  thence  to  give  law  to 
the  kingdom. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment 
that,  suddenly  awaking  from  the 
slumber  in  which  you  lay,  you 
precipitated  the  favourite  from  the 
height  of  power  he  had  usurped, 
and  placed  on  the  throne  the  prince 
you  idolized.  An  act  of  fraud  the 
most  abominable  w  hich  the  records 
of  human  perversity  bear,  deprived 
you  of  your  most  innocent  king ; 
and  the  aggression  of  Bonaparte 
and  tyranny  of  the  French  were 
announced  to  Spain  by  the  cannon¬ 
ade  of  the  2d  of  May  on  Madrid, 
and  by  the  blood  and  slaughter  of 
its  innocent  and  brave  inhabitants 
* — a  horrible  but  fit  presage  of  the 
fate  Napoleon  was  preparing  for 
you. 

From  that  memorable  day,  when 
the  supreme  authority  was  sold  to 
the  enemy  which  our  deceived  mo¬ 
narch  had  left  at  the  head  of  the 
government — when  the  other  au¬ 
thorities  were  oppressed,  and  the 
seat  of  the  empire  occupied  by  the 
foe,  the  French  believed  that  no 
further  resistance  would  be  made, 
and  spread  themselves  from  east  to 
south,  to  extend  their  dominion, 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  perfidy. 
T  ools !  they  were  not  aware  that 
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they  were  insulting  and  outraging 
a  people  most  jealous  of  their  ho¬ 
nour,  and  that  they  rushed  on  in¬ 
evitable  perdition. 

The  irritated  provinces  of  Spain 
rose  against  the  oppressors  sud¬ 
denly,  but  with  solemnity,  and 
swore  to  perish  rather  than  sustain 
so  ignominious  a  tyranny.  Europe, 
in  astonishment,  was  informed  at 
the  same  instant  of  the  offence  and 
the  chastisement;  and  a  nation 
which  but  a  short  time  before  had 
scarcely  the  semblance  of  power, 
became  at  once  the  object  of  the 
interest  and  admiration  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

Our  situation  was  unexampled 
in  our  history,  unforeseen  by  our 
laws,  and,  as  it  were,  opposed  to 
our  habits.  It  was  necessary  to 
give  a  direction  to  the  public  force, 
corresponding  with  the  will  and 
the  sacrifices  of  the  people ;  and 
this  necessity  created  the  juntas  in 
the  provinces,  which  collected  in 
themselves  the  whole  authority  of 
the  nation,  in  order  to  expel  the 
public  enemy  and  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  interior.  What  their 
energy  has  been — how  they  have 
discharged  the  trust  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  people — and  what 
gratitude  the  nation  owes  them,  let 
the  fields  declare  which  have  been 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  French¬ 
men,  the  military  spoils  of  the  in¬ 
vader,  which  t«erve  to  deck  our 
temples  as  trophies  ;  the  lives  and 
independence  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  national  magistrates  which  have 
been  preserved,  and  the  applauses 
of  so  many  thousands  of  individuals 
who  owe  to  them  their  liberty  and 
their  vengeance. 

out  as  soon  as  the  capital  was 
delivered  from  the  enemy,  and  the 
communication  between  the  pro¬ 


vinces  was  re-established,  it  was 
necessary  to  unite  the  public  au¬ 
thority  into  one  centre,  which  had 
been  divided  into  as  many  parts 
as  there  were  provincial  juntas, 
wheuce  the  strength  and  activity  of 
the  nation  could  be  called  into  ex¬ 
ercise.  This  was  the  decision  of 
the  public  voice,  and  this  was  the 
measure  adopted  by  the  provinces. 
Their  respective  juntas  nominated 
deputies,  who  concurred  in  form¬ 
ing  the  centre  of  authority  ;  and  in 
less  time  than  had  been  in  French 
Mlchiavelianism  to  destroy  our  an¬ 
cient  government,  new  and  much 
more  formidable  administration  was 
seen  in  the  central  junfa  which  is 
now  addressing  yon. 

The  concurrence  in  the  national 
will,  which  wrought  this  goocl — 
the  universal  freedom  from  selfis.fi 
motives  which  induced  the  provinces 
to  intrust  their  authority  and 
power  to  other  hands ;  this  has 
been,  Spaniards,  your  greatest  ac¬ 
tion,  this  your  best  victory.  The 
present  age  which  beholds  you, 
and  posterity,  to  whom  you  will 
serve  for  study  and  admiration, 
will  find  in  this  act  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  your  virtue  and 
prudence.  The  enemies  of  Spain 
had  already  designed  the  moment 
of  your  ruin ;  they  already  saw  the 
divisions  which  would  be  formed 
by  the  convulsions  of  civil  discord 
— they  already  triumphed,  believ¬ 
ing  the  provinces  would  be  dis¬ 
united  by  ambition,  and  that  some 
pretending  to  superiority  over  the 
rest,  would  apply  to  them  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  aid.  But,  lo  !  a  central 
power  lias  been  formed  before  their 
eyes,  and  peacefully  acknowledged 
by  all ;  the  car  of  the  state  runs 
upon  one  axle-tree,  and  vehement¬ 
ly  and  powerfully  forces  its  way, 
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crushing  all  the  pretensions  and  all 
the  hopes  of  their  iniquity. 

The  junta  being  established,  its 
attention  was  at  once  turned  to  the 
discharge  of  its  duties.  To  drive 
the  enemy  beyond,  the  Pyrennces, 
and  compel  him  to  deliver  up  /the 
august  person  of  our  august  king, 
and  those  of  his  brother  and  uncle, 
recognizing  at  the  same  time  our 
liberty  and  independence,  was  the 
first  duty  which  the  junta  conceived 
the  nation  had  imposed  upon  it. 
Much  of  this  it  found  already  ef¬ 
fected,  at  the  period  of  its  establish¬ 
ment;  the  public  enthusiasm  was 
kindled;  armies  were  formed,  com¬ 
posed  almost  wholly  of  fresh  troops ; 
important  victories  were  gained ; 
the  enemy  was  driven  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  ;  the  opinion  in  favour  of  his 
military  skill  destroyed,  and  the 
laurels  which  adorned  those  con¬ 
querors  of  Europe  transferred  to 
the  brows  of  our  warriors. 

This  had  already  been  done,  and 
was  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  impulse  of  the  first  moment  ; 
but  having  effected  all  that  could 
be  produced  by  impetuosity  and 
valour,  it  is  necessary  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  means  prescribed  by 
prudence  and  constancy;  for  what 
we  have  yet  to  attain,  Spaniards, 
we  must  repeat  it  again  and  again, 
is  an  arduous  undertaking,  and 
ought  to  call  into  exercise  all  your 
enthusiasm  and  all  your  virtue. 

You  will  be  convinced  of  this 
when  you  turn  your  attention  to 
the  internal  and  external  situation 
of  public  affairs,  at  the  time  when 
the  junfa  began  to  exercise  its 
functions.  Our  armies  full  of  ar¬ 
dour,  and  eager  to  march  to  vic¬ 
tory,  but  naked  and  unprovided 
with  every  thing:  beyond,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  French  armies  await¬ 


ing  reinforcements  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ebro,  ravaging  Upper  Castile, 
the  Rioja,  and  the  provinces  of 
Biscay:  occupying  Pampeluna  and 
Barcelona  with  their  fortresses ; 
masters  of  the  castle  of  St.  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  ruling  over  almost  the  whole 
of  Navarre  and  Catalonia;  the  des¬ 
pot  of  France,  restless  on  his  throne, 
deceiving  the  slaves  who  obey  him 
by  the  grossest  impostures,  and 
striving  to  lull  to  inactivity  all  the 
other  states,  in  order  to  discharge 
on  us  alone  the  enormous  wreight 
of  his  military  force ;  the  powers 
of  the  continent,  in  fine,  oppressed 
or  insulted  by  France,  expecting 
with  anxiety  the  issue  of  this  first 
struggle,  desiring  to  declare  against 
the  common  enemy  of  all,  but  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  timid  circumspec¬ 
tion  which  their  past  misfortunes 
counsel. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sole  asylum 
which  remains  for  the  preservation 
of  their  independence,  is  a  general 
confederacy — a  confederacy  which 
will  assuredly  take  place  at  last,  for 
interest  persuades  and  necessity 
prescribes  it.  Which  is  the  state 
which  can  hold  relations  of  amity 
with  Bonaparte?  Who  can  give 
credit  to  his  words  and  promise-’, 
or  trust  to  his  loyalty  and  good 
faith  ?  The  fate  of  Spain  w  ill  serve 
as  a  lesson  and  a  warning,  her  re¬ 
solution  as  an  example,  her  victo¬ 
ries  as  an  incentive;  and  the  re¬ 
probate  who  has  trampled  under 
foot  the  principles  of  equity,  and 
the  sanctity  of  good  faith,  is  placed 
himself  in  the  hard  necessity  of 
having  more  power  than  all  of 
them,  or  of  being  buried  under  the 
mountains  raised  by  his  frenzy. 

The  security  and  certainty  of  a 
league,  so  necessary  and  just,  are 
to  be  determined  by  our  previous 
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exertions,  and  the  prudence  of  our 
conduct.  Wheu  we  shall  have  rais¬ 
ed  a  mass  of  military  force  as  ter¬ 
rible  for  its  quantity  as  for  its  pre¬ 
paration — when  we  shall  hold  in 
our  hands  all  the  means  of  profit¬ 
ing  by  success,  or  remedying  a 
reverse — when  the  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  integrity  which  distin¬ 
guish  the  Spanish  people,  among 
all  others,  will  manifest  themselves 
in  the  regulation  of  all  our  proceed¬ 
ings  and  pretensions :  then  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  secure  of  triumphing,  will 
unite  itself  to  us,  and  avenge  at 
once  its  injuries  and  ours.  Then 
Spain  will  enjoy  the  glory  of  having 
saved  the  powers  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  reposing  in  the  modera¬ 
tion  and  rectitude  of  her  desires, 
and  in  the  strength  of  her  situation, 
she  will  be,  and  she  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  Loyal  confederate  of  all, 
but  neither  the  slave  nor  the  tyrant 
of  any. 

Let  us  then  now  employ  all  the 
means  we  possess,  as  if  we  had  to 
sustain  alone  the  whole  force  of 
France.  For  this  purpose,  the  jun¬ 
ta  has  believed  that  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  under  arms  550,000 
effective  men ;  the  50,000  to  be 
cavalry;  an  enormous  mass  of 
strength,  and  disproportionate  it 
may  be  confessed  to  our  present 
situation  and  our  ancient  wants, 
but  by  no  means  unsuited  to  the 
present  occasion.  The  three  armies 
which  are  to  occupy  the  frontier, 
and  the  bodies  of  reserve  which  are 
to  support  their  operations,  and 
supply  their  wants,  will  easily  ab¬ 
sorb  the  designated  number.  And 
what  are  they,  or  the  sacrifices 
which  necessity  requires,  compared 
with  the  enterprize  we  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  ourselves,  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  animates  us  ?  Spa- 
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niards,  the  power  of  our  adversary 
is  colossal,  his  ambition  is  still 
greater  than  his  power,  and  his 
existence  is  incompatible  with  our 
liberty.  Judge  of  his  exertions  by 
the  barbarity  of  his  character,  and 
the  extremity  of  his  danger;  but 
these  are  the  exertions  of  a  tyrant, 
and  will  be  confounded,  opposed 
to  the  valour  of  a  great  and  free 
people,  who  have  resolved  upon  no 
other  termination  to  their  conflict 
than  to  conquer  or  die. 

Considering  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  this  first  object,  the 
junta  turned  its  attention  to  the 
vast  means  necessary  to  attain  it. 
The  neglect  of  the  last  government, 
if  that  may  be  called  government 
which  was  one  continued  and  mon¬ 
strous  dilapidation,  had  exhausted 
all  the  sources  of  prosperity,  had 
obstructed  the  canals  which  brought 
life  and  food  to  all  the  members  of 
the  state,  dissipating  the  treasures, 
disorganizing  the  public  force,  and 
consuming  the  resources. 

The  junta  has  already  announced 
to  the  public  the  great  savings 
which  result  from  the  suppression 
of  the  expenses  of  the  royal  house¬ 
hold,  the  enormous  sums  which 
had  been  devoured  by  the  greedy 
and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  fa¬ 
vourite,  the  product  of  his  great 
possessions;  and  that  of  the  estates 
of  those  unworthy  Spaniards  who 
fled  with  the  tyrant.  We  may 
add  to  these  the  profit  which  will 
accrue  to  the  state  from  a  free  na¬ 
vigation  and  commerce,  and  (rom 
the  communication  already  opened 
with  America.  Principally  we  rely 
on  a  well-arranged  administration 
of  the  public  revenue,  and  regu¬ 
larly-distributed  contributions,  to 
the  reform  and  management  of 
which  the  junta  will  directly  apply 
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its  attention.  We  may  add  to  these 
means,  the  succours  which  are  now 
given  with  so  generous  a  hand, 
and  will  be  hereafter  granted  us  by 
the  English  nation.  But  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  us,  that  these  succours 
which  have  been  so  opportunely 
given,  and  so  gratefully  received, 
and  the  effects  of  which  have  been 
so  beneficial,  should  be  hereafter 
recognised  and  recompensed  with 
the  reciprocity  and  decorum  which 
become  a  great  and  powerful  na¬ 
tion.  The  Spanish  monarchy  ought 
not,  in  this  respect,  to  be  placed  in 
a  state  of  inequality  and  depend¬ 
ence  upon  its  allies. 

The  produce  of  these  means  will 
certainly  be  great,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  slow,  and  for  that 
reason  insufficient  for  the  urgent 
necessities  of  the  state.  Are  they 
sufficient  to  furnish  for  a  time  the 
ordinary  supplies,  discharge  the 
immense  debt  which  will  be  in¬ 
curred,  and  maintain  the  formida¬ 
ble  army  which  is  to  be  kept  on 
foot?  But  the  junta  will,  in  case 
the  manifold  events  and  force  of 
circumstances  should  exhaust  the 
treasury,  have  recourse  at  once  to 
the  nation  with  the  confidence 
which  its  ardent  patriotism  ought 
to  inspire,  and  the  necessity  and 
notoriety  of  the  sacrifice.  For  evils 
so  extraordinary  as  the  present, 
remedies  as  extraordinary  must  be 
applied ;  and  as  the  government 
judges  it  to  be  one  of  its  obligations 
to  give  an  exact  account  to  the  na¬ 
tion  of  the  application  of  the  re¬ 
sources  and  funds  which  it  is  about 
to  administer,  it  has  no  fear  that 
its  demands  will  be  disregarded 
through  distrust,  or  be  detested  as 
arbitrary. 

Thus  much  with  respect  to  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 


means  of  effecting  it,  the  most  ur¬ 
gent  concerns  and  the  first  in  the 
order  of  time  which  the  junta  has 
under  its  care.  But,  Spaniards, 
there  are  others  as  necessary  and 
primary  as  that,  without  attending 
to  which  the  junta  would  fulfil  but 
half  its  duties,  and  which  is  the 
great  reward  of  your  enthusiasm 
and  sacrifices.  Political  independ¬ 
ence  is  nothing  without  felicity 
and  interior  security.  Turn  your 
eyes  to  the  time  when  oppressed 
and  degraded,  ignorant  of  your 
own  strength,  and  finding  no  asy¬ 
lum  against  your  evils,  either  in 
the  institutions  or  in  the  laws,  you 
held  foreign  dominion  less  odious 
than  the  wasting  tyranny  which 
internally  consumed  you.  The  do¬ 
minion  of  a  will  always  caprici¬ 
ous,  and  for  the  greater  part  un¬ 
just,  has,  for  your  calamity,  lasted 
long  enough  in  Spain  :  your  pa¬ 
tience,  your  love  of  order,  and 
your  generous  loyalty,  have  been 
long  enough  abused  ;  it  is  time  that 
the  voice  of  the  law  only  should 
begin  to  command,  founded  on  ge¬ 
neral  utility.  This  was  the  desire 
of  our  good  and  unfortunate  mo¬ 
narch  ;  this  was  the  path  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  even  during  an  unjust  cap¬ 
tivity  to  which  a  perfidious  traitor 
reduced  him.  Country,  Spaniards! 
ought  not  to  be  a  vague  and  a  vain 
name  to  you  :  it  ought  to  import 
in  your  ears  and  in  your  heart  the 
sanctuary  of  the  laws  and  customs, 
the  theatre  for  talents,  and  the  re¬ 
ward  of  virtue. 

Yes,  Spaniards,  the  great  day  is  i! 
drawing  near,  when,  according  toi 
the  uniform  desires  of  our  beloved: 
king,  and  of  his  loyal  people,  the: 
monarchy  will  bo  established  on! 
solid  and  durable  bases.  You  will 
then  possess  fundamental  Jaws, 
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which  will  be  beneficial,  friends 
of  order,  restrictive  of  arbitrary 
power ;  and  these  being  re-esta¬ 
blished,  and  your  genuine  rights 
being  assured,  you  will  rejoice  to 
.■behold  a  monument  worthy  of  you, 
and  of  the  monarch  who  is  to 
iwatch  over  the  preservation  of  it, 
blessing,  amid  so  many  calamities, 
the  share  which  the  people  will  have 
had  in  its  erection.  The  junta, 
which  holds  in  its  hand  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  national  forces,  in 
order,  by  all  means,  to  assure  its 
defence,  felicity,  and  glory  ;  the 
junta,  which  has  already  publicly 
acknowledged  the  great  influence 
which  a  nation  ought  to  have  in 
the  government,  which  alone,  and 
without  any  assistance,  has  done 
’every  thing  in  the  name  of  the 
king  and  for  his  cause;  the  junta 
solemnly  promise  to  you,  that  you 
shall  possess  that  country  which 
you  have  invoked  with  so  much 
enthusiasm,  and  defended,  or  ra¬ 
ther  conquered,  with  so  much  va¬ 
lour. 

Until  the  military  operations, 
slow  at  first,  in  order  better  to  se¬ 
cure  a  happy  result,  shall  furnish 
the  opportunity  and  repose  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  geand  aud  solemn  re¬ 
union  which  it  announces  to  you, 
the  government  will  take  care  pri¬ 
vately  to  discuss  and  to  examine 
the  projects  of  reform,  and  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  national  sanction. 
Without  instruction,  or  knowledge, 
or  data,  the  majestic  work  of  legis¬ 
lation  is  the  result  of  a  blind  and 
unstable  will,  and  as  such,  exposed 
to  error,  inconsistency,  and  con¬ 
tempt  !  Wise  Spaniards!  you  who 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
social  principles,  unite  the  love  of 
humanity  to  the  love  of  country, 


and  instruction  of  zeal :  this  con¬ 
cern  is  yours,  the  happy  execution 
of  which  is  so  necessary.  The 
junta,  instead  of  rejecting  your 
council^  desires  and  seeks  it.  The 
knowledge  and  illustration  of  our 
ancientconstitutional  law ;  changes, 
which,  in  their  re-establishment, 
they  ought  to  undergo  from  the 
difference  of  circumstances ;  re¬ 
forms  which  are  to  be  made  in  the 
civil,  criminal,  and  commercial 
codes ;  projects  to  meliorate  public 
education,  which,  among  us,  is  so 
greatly  in  decline;  a  system  of  re¬ 
gulated  economy  for  the  better  dis,s 
tribution  and  collection  of  the  na¬ 
tional  revenue;  all  these  claim 
your  attention,  and  form  a  vast 
series  of  problems  and  objects  of 
meditation,  in  which  you  may  ma¬ 
nifest  your  talents  and  your  ac¬ 
quirements.  The  junta  will  form 
from  among  you  different  commit¬ 
tees,  each  intrusted  with  a  parti¬ 
cular  department,  to  whom  are  to 
be  freely  addressed  all  writings  on 
matters  of  government  and  admi¬ 
nistration,  in  which  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed  the  different  objects  which 
claim  the  general  attention  ;  so  that 
each  contributing  by  his  exertions 
to  give  a  just  and  enlightened  di¬ 
rection  to  the  public  opinion,  they 
may  enable  the  nation  to  establish 
solidly  and  tranquilly  its  internal 
felicity. 

The  Spanish  revolution  will  thus 
be  distinguished  by  characteristic 
features,  altogether  the  reverse  of 
those  which  were  seen  in  the 
French  revolution.  That  began  in 
the  wretched  internal  intrigues  of 
courtiers ;  ours,  in  the  necessity 
of  repelling  an  unjust  and  power¬ 
ful  aggressor  :  in  that  there  were 
as  many  opinions  concerning  the 
forms  of  government  as  there  were 
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factions,  or  rather  persons:  in 
ours,  there  is  but  one  opinion,  one 
general  desire;  an  hereditary  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  on  the 
throne.  The  French,  shedding 
torrents  of  blood  during  their 
anarchy,  proclaimed  no  one  prin¬ 
ciple  which  they  did  not  after¬ 
wards  reject ;  they  made  no  law 
w  hich  they  did  not  violate,  and  at 
last  they  submitted  to  a  barbarous 
despotism.  The  Spaniards,  who, 
on  account  of  the  perfidious  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  French,  found  them¬ 
selves  without  a  government,  and 
without  communication  with  each 
other,  have  not  shewn  themselves 
terrible  or  bloody,  except  towards 
their  enemies,  and  well  know  how 
to  meliorate  their  institutions,  and 
consolidate  their  liberty,  without 
overthrowing  the  state. 

O  Spaniards !  How  beautiful  a 
perspective  of  glory  and  felicity 
we  behold  before  us,  if  wre  know 
how  to  profit  by  the  singular  epoch  ; 
if  we  fulfil  the  high  purposes  which 
Providence  points  out  to  us  !  In¬ 
stead  of  being  objects  of  compas¬ 
sion  and  contempt,  as  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  been,  we  are  about  to  be¬ 
come  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
the  world.  The  delicious  climate 
we  enjoy,  the  fertile  soil  whence 
we  draw  our  subsistence,  our  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  the  riches  which 
nature  has  lavished  upon  us,  and 
the  noble  and  generous  character 
with  which  she  has  endowed  us, 
will  not  be  wasted  gifts  in  the 
hands  of  a  vile  and  enslaved  people. 

Already  the  Spanish  name  is 
pronounced  with  respect  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  whose  nations,  which  lie  tram¬ 
pled  upon  by  the  French,  hang  all 
their  hopes  upon  our  fortune;  even 
the  very  slaves  of  the  tyrant,  groan¬ 
ing  under  his  intolerable  yoke, 
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form  vows  for  us.  Let  us  be  con¬ 
stant,  and  we  shall  gather  the  fruit 
which  victory  will  produce :  the 
laws  of  religion  satisfied  ;  our  mo¬ 
narch  either  restored  to  the  throne, 
or  avenged  ;  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  monarchy  restored  and  con¬ 
secrated,  in  a  manner  solemn,  and 
consonant  with  civil  liberty  ;  the 
fountains  of  public  prosperity  pour¬ 
ing  benefits  spontaneously,  and 
without  impediment;  our  relations 
with  our  colonies  drawn  more 
closely  and  become  more  fraternal, 
and  consequently  more  useful;  in 
fine,  activity,  industry,  talents  and 
virtues  stimulated  and  rewarded : 
to  such  a  degree  of  splendour  and 
fortune  we  shall  raise  our  country, 
if  we  ourselves  correspond  with  the 
magnificent  circumstances  which 
surround  us. 

These  are  the  view's,  and  this  is 
the  plan  which  the  junta  proposed 
to  itself  from  the  moment  of  its  in¬ 
stallation,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  two 
primary  and  essential  objects  of  its 
institution.  Its  members  charged 
with  an  authority  so  great,  and  ma¬ 
king  themselves  responsible  by  en¬ 
tertaining  hopes  so  flattering,  do 
not  fail  to  see  the  difficulties  they 
have  to  conquer  in  order  to  realize 
them,  the  enormity  of  the  weight 
which  hangs  over  them,  nor  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  ; 
but  they  will  think  the  fatigues, 
and  the  devotion  of  their  persons 
to  the  service  of  the  country  well 
paid,  if  they  succeed  in  inspiring 
Spaniards  with  that  confidence, 
without  which  the  public  good 
cannot  be  secured,  and  which  the 
junta  dares  to  affirm  it  merits,  from 
the  rectitude  of  its  principles  and 
the  purity  of  its  intentions. 

Aranjucz ,  Oct.  26,  1808. 
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Extracts  from  the  Correspondence 
zeith  the  Russian  and  French  Go¬ 
vernments^  relative  to  the  Over¬ 
tures  received  from  Erfurt  h. 

No.  I. — Letter  from  count  Nicho¬ 
las  de  Romanzoff  to  Mr.  secre¬ 
tary  Canning,  dated  Erfurth, 
30th  September — (12th  Octo¬ 
ber),  1808. — Received  Oct.  21st. 

(Translation.) 

IR, — 1  send  to  your  excellency 
a  letter  which  the  emperors  of 
Russia  and  France  write  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  England.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  flatters  himself 
that  England  will  feel  the  grandeur 
and  the  sincerity  of  this  step.  She 
will  there  find  the  most  natural  and 
the  most  simple  answer  to  the  over¬ 
ture  which  has  been  made  by  admi¬ 
ral  Saumarez.  The  union  of  the  two 
empires  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
change,  and  the  two  emperors  have 
formed  it  for  peace  as  well  as  for 
war. — His  majesty  has  commanded 
me  to  make  known  to  your  excel¬ 
lency  that  he  has  nominated  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  who  will  repair  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  where  they  will  await  the  an¬ 
swer  which  your  excellency  may  be 
pleased  to  make  to  me.  I  request 
you  to  address  it  to  the  Russian  am¬ 
bassador  at  Paris.  — The  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  named  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia  will  repair  to  that  city  ou 
the  continent  to  which  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
and  his  allies  shall  have  been  sent. 
—In  respect  to  the  bases  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiation,  their  imperial  majesties 
see  no  difficulty  in  adopting  all 
those  formerly  proposed  by  Eng¬ 
land,  namely,  the  vti  possidetis , 
and  every  other  basis  founded  upon 
the  reciprocity  and  equality  which 
ought  to  prevail  between  all  great 
nations. — I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
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with  sentiments  of  the  highest  con¬ 
sideration,  &c.  (Signed) 

Count  Nicolas  de  Romanzoff. 

His  excellency  Mr.  Canning,  See, 

No.  2. — Letter  from  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  Buonaparte,  to  his  Majesty, 
dated  Erfurth,  12th  Oct.  1808. 
—Received  Oct.  21st.— Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  original  Freneh. 

Sire, — The  present  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  Europe  have  brought  us  to¬ 
gether  at  Erfurth.  Our  first  thought 
is  to  yield  to  the  wish  and  the 
wants  of  every  people,  and  to  seek, 
in  a  speedy  pacification  with  your 
majesty,  the  most  efficacious  reme¬ 
dy  for  the  miseries  which  oppress 
all  nations.  We  make  known  to 
your  majesty  our  sincere  desire  in 
this  respect  by  the  present  letter. 
The  long  and  bloody  war  which, 
has  torn  the  continent  is  at  an  end, 
without  the  possibility  of  being  re¬ 
newed.  Many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  Europe;  many  states  have 
been  overthrown.  The  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  the  state  of  agitation 
and  misery  in  which  the  stagnation 
of  maritime  commerce  has  placed 
the  greatest  nations.  Still  greater 
changes  may  yet  take  place,  and  all 
of  them  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  English  nation.  Peace,  then, 
is  at  once  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  continent,  as  it  is  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
We  unite  in  entreating  your  .majes¬ 
ty  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  humani¬ 
ty,  silencing  that  of  the  passions; 
to  seek,  with  the  intention  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  that  object,  to  conciliate 
all  interests,  and  by  that  means  to 
preserve  all  the  powers  which  exist, 
and  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  of  this  generation,  at  the 
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head  of  which  Providence  has 
placed  us.  (Signed) 

Alexander. 

Napoleon. 

No.  III. — Letter  from  M.  de  Cham, 
pagny,  to  Mr.  secretary  Canning, 
dated  Erfurth,  12th  October, 
1808.— Received  October  21st. 

(Translation.) 

Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  your  excellency  a  letter 
which  the  emperor  of  the  French 
and  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias 
write  to  his  Britannic  majesty.  The 
grandeur  and  the  sincerity  of  this  step 
will,  without  doubt,  be  felt.  That 
cannot  be  attributed  to  weakness, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  two  greatest 
sovereigns  of  the  continent,  united 
for  peace  as  well  as  for  war.  His 
majesty  the  emperor  has  commanded 
me  to  make  known  to  your  excel¬ 
lency,  that  he  has  nominated  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  who  will  repair  to  that 
city  on  the  continent  to  which  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  his  allies  shall  send  their  ple- 
aipotentiaries.  With  respect  to 
the  bases  of  the  negotiation,  their 
majesties  are  disposed  to  adopt  those 
formerly  proposed  by  England  her¬ 
self,  namely,  the  uti  possidetis , 
and  any  other  basis  founded  upon 
justice,  and  the  reciprocity  and 
equality  which  ought  to  prevail  be¬ 
tween  all  great  nations. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  con¬ 
sideration,  &c. 

(Signed)  Champagny. 
His  excellency  Mr.  Canning,  &c. 

No.  VII. — Letter  from  Mr.  secre¬ 
tary  Canning  to  the  Russian  am¬ 
bassador,  at  Paris,  dated  Foreign 
Office,  28th  October,  1808. 

(Translation.) 

Sir, — Havinglaid  before  the  king 


my  master  the  two  letters  which  his 
excellency  the  count  Nicolas  de 
Romanzoff  has  transmitted  to  me 
from  Erfurth,  I  have  received  his 
majesty’s  commands  to  reply  to 
that  which  is  addressed  to  him,  by 
the  official  note  which  1  have  the 
honour  to  enclose  to  your  excel¬ 
lency. — However  desirous  his  ma¬ 
jesty  might  be  to  reply  directly  to 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
you  cannot  but  feel.  Sir,  that  from 
the  unusual  manner  in  which  the 
letters  signed  by  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  were  drawn  np,  and  which  has 
entirely  deprived  them  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  private  and  personal 
communication,  his  majesty  has 
found  it  impossible  to  adopt  that 
mark  of  respect  towards  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  Russia,  without  at  the  same 
time  acknowledging  titles  which  his 
majesty  never  has  acknowledged. 

I  am  commanded  to  add  to  the 
contents  of  the  official  note,  that 
his  majesty  will  hasten  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  to  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain,  the  proposals  which 
have  been  made  to  him.  Your  ex¬ 
cellency  will  perceive  that  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  his  majesty 
should  receive  an  immediate  assu¬ 
rance,  that  France  acknowledges 
the  government  of  Spain  as  party 
to  any  negotiation.  That  such  is 
the  intention  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  his  majesty  cannot  doubt. 
His  majesty  recollects  w  ith  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  lively  interest  which  his 
imperial  majesty  has  always  mani¬ 
fested  for  the  welfare  and  dignity 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  he 
wants  no  other  assurance  that  his 
imperial  majesty  cannot  have  been 
induced  to  sanction  by  his  concur¬ 
rence,  oi  by  his  approbation,  usur¬ 
pation,  the  principle  of  which  is 
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not  less  unjust  than  their  example  is 
dangerous  to  all  legitimate  sove¬ 
reigns. 

As  soon  as  the  answers  on  this 
point  shall  have  been  received,  and 
as  soon  as  his  majesty  shall  have 
learnt  the  sentiments  of  the  king 
of  Sweden,  and  those  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Spain,  I  shall  not  fail 
to  receive  the  commands  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  for  such  communications  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  upon 
the  ulterior  objects  of  the  letter  of 
count  Romanzoff. — I  hare  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  George  Canning. 
To  his  excellency  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  Paris. 

No.  VIII. — Letter  from  Mr.  se¬ 
cretary  Canning  to  M.  de  Cham- 
pagny,  dated  Foreign  Office,  Oc¬ 
tober  28  th;,  1808. 

Sir, — Having  laid  before  the 
king  my  master  the  two  letters 
which  your  excellency  transmitted 
to  me  from  Erfurth,  one  of  which 
was  addressed  to  his  majesty,  I 
have  received  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
mands  to  return,  in  answer  to  that 
letter,  the  official  note  which  I  have 
the  honour  herewith  to  enclose, 

I  am  commanded  to  add,  that  his 
majesty  will  lose  no  time  in  com¬ 
municating  to  the  king  of  Sweden 
i  and  to  the  government  of  Spain  the 
proposals  which  have  been  made  to 
his  majesty. — Your  excellency  will 
see  the  necessity  of  an  assurance 
being  immediately  afforded  to  his 
majesty,  that  the  admission  of  the 
i  government  of  Spain  as  a  party  to 
the  negociation  is  understood  and 
agreed  to  by  France. 

After  the  answer  of  your  excel¬ 
lency  upon  this  point  shall  have 
been  received,  and  so  soon  as  his 
majesty  shall  be  in  possession  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
.  Vo  l.  L. 


den,  and  of  the  government  of 
Spain,  I  shall  receive  his  majesty’s 
commands  to  communicate  with 
your  excellency  on  the  remaining 
points  of  your  letter. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  George  Canning. 

No.  IX. — Official  Note. 

The  king  has  uniformly  declared 
his  readiness  and  desire  to  enter 
into  negociations  for  a  general  peace 
on  terms  consistent  with  the  honour 
of  his  majesty’s  crown,  with  fideli¬ 
ty  to  his  engagements,  and  with  the 
permanent  repose  and  security  of 
Europe.  His  majesty  repeats  that 
declaration. — If  the  condition  of 
the  continent  be  one  of  agitation 
and  of  wretchedness;  if  many  states 
have  been  overthrown,  and  more 
are  still  menaced  with  subversion  ; 
it  is  a  consolation  to  the  king  to  re¬ 
flect,  that  no  part  of  the  convul¬ 
sions  which  have  already  been  ex¬ 
perienced,  or  of  those  which  arc 
threatened  for  the  future,  can  be  in 
any  degree  imputable  to  his  majes¬ 
ty.  The  king  is  most  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  all  such  dreadful 
changes  are  indeed  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain. — If  the 
cause  of  so  much  misery  is  to  be 
found  in  the  stagnation  of  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse, — although  his  ma¬ 
jesty  cannot  be  expected  to  hear, 
with  unqualified  regret,  that  the 
system  devised  for  the  destruction 
of  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  has 
recoiled  upon  its  authors,  or  its  in¬ 
struments, — yet  is  it  neither  in  the 
disposition  of  his  majesty,  nor  in 
the  character  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  reigns,  to  rejoice  in  the 
privations  and  unhappiness  even  of 
the  nations  which  are  combined 
against  him.  Ilis  majesty  anxious¬ 
ly  desires  the  termination  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  continent. 
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The  war  in  which  his  majesty  is 
engaged,  was  entered  into  by  his 
majesty  for  the  immediate  object  of 
national  safety.  It  has  been  pro¬ 
longed  only  because  no  secure  and 
honourable  means  of  terminating  it 
have  hitherto  been  afforded  by  his 
enemies.  But  in  the  progress  of 
a  war,  begun  fdr  self-defence,  new 
obligations  have  been  imposed  upon 
his  majesty,  in  behalf  of  powers 
whom  the  aggressions  of  a  common 
enemy  have  compelled  to  make 
common  cause  with  his  majesty;  or 
who  have  solicited  his  majesty’s  as¬ 
sistance  and  support,  in  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  their  national  indepen. 
dence.  The  interests  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  and  of  his  Sicilian  ma¬ 
jesty,  are  confided  to  his  majesty’s 
friendship  and  protection.  With  the 
king  of  Sweden  his  majesty  is  con¬ 
nected  by  ties  of  the  closest  alliance, 
and  by  stipulations  which  unite  their 
counsels  for  peace  as  well  as  for  war. 

To  Spain  his  majesty  is  not  yet 
bound  by  any  formal  instrument ; 
but  his  majesty  has,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  contracted  with  that 
nation  engagements  not  less  sacred 
and  not  less  binding  upon  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  mind  than  the  most  solemn 
treaties.  His  majesty  therefore  as¬ 
sumes  that,  in  an  overture  made  to 
his  majesty  for  entering  into  nego- 
ciations  for  a  general  peace,  the  re¬ 
lations  subsisting  between  his  ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  Spanish  monarchy 
have  been  distinctly  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  acting  in  the  name  of  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  majesty  Ferdinand  the  Se¬ 
venth  is  understood  to  be  a  party  to 
any  negociation  in  which  his  majes¬ 
ty  is  invited  to  engage. 

(Signed)  George  Canning. 

No.  15.* — Letter  from  count  Nico¬ 
las  de  Romanzolf  to  Mr.  sccre- 
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tary  Canning,  dated  Paris,  16th 

■ — (28th  Nov.)  1808.  Received 

December  6th. 

(Translation.) 

Sir, — I  transmit  to  your  excel¬ 
lency  my  answer  to  the  note  of  the 
28th  October,  which  you  were, 
pleased  to  address  to  count  de  Tol¬ 
stoi;  and  I  hasten  to  seize  this  fresh 
opportunity  of  renewing  to  your 
excellency  the  assurances  of  the  high 
consideration  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Le  Comte  Nicolas 
de  Romanzoff. 
His  excellency  Mr.  Canning, 

&c.  &c. 

'  (Translation.) — Note. 

The  undersigned  minister  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs  of  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Russias,  has  the 
honour  to  reply  to  the  note  of  the 
28th  October,  signed  by  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  to  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  addressed  by  his 
excellency  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  Paris: — That  the  admission  of 
the  sovereigns  in  alliance  with  En¬ 
gland,  to  a  congress,  cannot  be  a 
point  of  any  difficulty,  and  that 
Russia  and  France  consent  to  it. 
But  this  principle  by  no  means  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  necessity  of  admitting 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Spanish 
insurgents  :  The  emperor  of  Russia 
cannot  admit  them.  His  empire, 
in  similar  circumstances, — and  En¬ 
gland  can  recollect  one  particular 
instance, — has  always  been  true  to  * 
the  same  principle.  Moreover,  be 
has  already  acknowledged  the  ki?gj 
Joseph  Napoleon.  He  has  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  Britannic  majesty,, 
that  he  was  united  with  the  emperor  h 
of  the  French  for  peace  as  well  asH 
for  war  ;  and  his  imperial  majesty; 
here  repeats  that  declaration.  H«N 
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is  resolved  not  to  separate  his  inte¬ 
rests  from  those  of  that  monarch  ; 
but  they  are  both  ready  to  conclude 
a  peace,  provided  that  it  be  just, 
honourable,  and  equal  for  all  par¬ 
ties. 

d’he  undersigned  sees  with  plea¬ 
sure,  that,  in  this  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  respecting  the  Spaniards,  no¬ 
thing  presents  itself  which  can  either 
prevent  or  delay  the  opening  of  a 
congress.  He  derives  his  persua¬ 
sion  in  this  respect  from  that  which 
his  Britannic  majesty  has  himself 
confided  to  the  two  emperors,  that 
he  is  bound  by  no  positive  engage¬ 
ment  with  those  who  have  takeii  up 
arms  in  Spain.  After  fifteen  years 
of  war,  Europe  has  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand  peaov  The  interest  of  all 
the  powers,  including  that  of  En¬ 
gland,  is  to  render  it  general.  Hu¬ 
manity  commands  it  ;  and  such  a 
desire,  surely,  cannot  be  foreign 
to  the  feelings  of  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty.  How  can  it  be,  that  he 
alone  can  withdrawr  himself  from 
such  an  object,  and  refuse  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  miseries  of  suffering  huma¬ 
nity  ? 

The  undersigned  consequently  re¬ 
news,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor 
his  august  master,  the  proposal  al¬ 
ready  made,  to  send  plenipotenti¬ 
aries  to  any  city  on  the  continent, 
which  his  Britannic  majesty  may 
please  to  point  out;  to  admit  to 
the  congress  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  sovereigns  in  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  ;  to  treat  upon  the  basis  of 
the  uti  possidetis,  and  upon  that 
of  the  respective  power  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  parties  :  in  fine,  to  accept 
any  basis  which  may  have  for  its 
object  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
in  which  all  parties  shall  find  ho¬ 
nour,  justice,  and  equality.  The 
undersigned  has  the  honour  to  re- 
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new  to  his  excellency  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  the  assurances  of  his  high  con¬ 
sideration.  (Signed) 

Count  Nicolas  de  Romanzoff. 
To  his  excellency  Mr.  Canning, 

&c.  &c. 


Expose  ;  o r,  Stale  of  the  French 
Empire. — Paris ,  Nov.  3. 

*jBrN  the  sitting  of  yesterday,  his 
excellency  the  minister  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  accompanied  by  Messrs,  de 
Segur  and  Corvette,  councillors 
of  state,  pronounced  the  following 
speech  on  the  situation  of  the 
French  empire : — Gentlemen,  you 
terminated  your  last  session,  leav¬ 
ing  the  empire  happy,  and  its  chief 
loaded  with  glory.  The  year  has 
passed  away,  and  a  multitude  of 
new  circumstances  have  added  to 
the  good  fortune  of  the  country, 
and  increased  our  hopes  of  future 
benefits.  All  that  L  have  to  state 
to  you,  gentlemen,  is  already 
known  to  you  ;  and,  for  your  full 
information,  I  have  only  to  retrace 
to  your  memory  the  principal  events 
Which  have  filled  up  the  interval 
between  your  last  and  your  present 
session,  and  to  recal  to  you  the  ad¬ 
ditional  advantages  for  which  France 
is  indebted  to  the  wisdom  and  valour 
of  her  sovereign,  i  will  speak  to 
you  first  of  the  wants  of  nations  ; 
justice,  public  instruction,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  numerous  branches 
of  internal  administration,  public 
worship,  the  finances,  and  our 
principal  relations  with  the  states 
of  the  continent.  The  recital  will 
bring  us  of  course  to  this  lamenta¬ 
ble  war,  which  we  maintain  against 
one  single  people.  The  glory  of 
our  nation  wounds  that  people,  our 
strength  alarms  them  ;  the  inde¬ 
pendence  ©f  our  commerce  and 
Z  2  our 
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our  industry  disquiets  them;  every 
thing  is  again  subjected  to  the  for¬ 
tune  of  war  ;  but  the  days  of  jus¬ 
tice  are  not  far  distant. —  [«  ere 
follows  a  long  detail  respecting  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  amelioration  of  which  con¬ 
sists  inthj  stablishment  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  on  the  precise  principles 
of  the  English  Jaw.  The  next 
head  is  that  of  public  worship, 
which  is  followed  by  that  of  sci¬ 
ences  and  literature,  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  &c. — These  articles  being  of 
great  length,  and  less  immediate 
importance,  we  reserve  them  for  a 
future  opportunity,  and  proceed  to 
the  heads  which  are  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  English  reader.] — Among 
the  arts  of  industry  which  have 
made  progress  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  we  must  enumerate  the  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  tin.  In  two  of  our 
manufactories  they  have  attained  a 
degree  of  perfection  no  ways  yield¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  English.  A 
premium  of  encouragement  has 
been  given  accordingly  ;  and  an¬ 
other  is  also  destined  to  ulterior  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  same  branch. — The  me¬ 
chanics,  in  their  endeavours  of 
simplifying  their  looms,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  economy  in  their  labours, 
have  often  also  improved  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  their  stuffs.  Those  that  are 
used  in  the  weaving  of  cotton,  have, 
for  several  years,  been  much  multi¬ 
plied  ;  the  spirit  of  invention  has 
brought  them  to  perfection.  There 
is  nothing  now  but  what  we  can 
make,  and  very  well.  The  weaving 
of  the  cotton  has  made  as  marked 
a  progress  as  the  spinning.  These 
two  kinds  of  industry  are  already 
adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the 
empire,  which  is  for  ever  liberated 
of  the  grievous  taxation  it  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  under  to  the.  Indian 


manufacturers  and  to  their  oppres¬ 
sors.  The  machines  best  calculated 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  are 
already  in  wide  circulation;  they 
have  lately  been  much  encouraged 
by  advances  made  to  different  ma¬ 
nufacturers  in  the  departments.— * 
The  conservatory  of  arts  and  han¬ 
dicraft  is  daily  enriching  by  the  re¬ 
quisition  of  new  patterns,  and  is 
entitled  to  commendation  for  the 
information  which  the  pupils  re¬ 
ceive,  who  frequent  its  school  of 
drawing  and  descriptive  geometry. 
Reforms  have  been  made  in  the 
school  atChalons-sur-Marne. — The 
consultation  chambers  of  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  are  hastening  to  present 
useful  views,  which  will  be  taken 
advantage  of.  The  institution  of 
arbitrators,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
ciding  with  celerity  variances  that 
may  arise  between  the  workmen 
anil  their  employers,  render  to  in¬ 
dustry  services  which  have  been  set 
forth.  Since  your  last  session,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  several  towns  have  de¬ 
manded  them,  and  there  are  alrea¬ 
dy  some  established  at  Nimes,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Avignon,  Troies,  Mui- 
hausen,  Sedan,  and  Thiers. 

Commerce. — The  apolitical  events 
have  been  unfavourable  to  com* 
mercc.  It  still  was  kept  alive  in  the 
midst  of  the  contentions  that  have 
deluged  the  continent  in  blood,  be¬ 
cause  those  nations  that  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  war  preferred  their 
neutrality — that  right  deemed,  even 
in  our  times,  inviolable.  Rut  the 
English  legislation,  already  misled 
by  the  ambition  of  universal  mo¬ 
nopoly,  has  overthrown  the  ancient 
barrier  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
trampled  their  independence  under 
foot,  substituting  in  the  room  of 
them  a  new  maritime  code.  Thei 
ordinances  of  his  Britannic  majesty  i 
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have  realized  these  innovations :  that 
of  the  1 1  til  of  November,  1S07,  is 
particularly  remarkable  ;  it  pro¬ 
nounces,  by  an  universal  blockade, 
the  interdiction  of  all  our  ports,  in 
subjecting  the  ships  of  neutral  pow¬ 
ers,  friendly  and  even  allied  to 
Great  Britain,  to  the  visitation  of 
its  cruisers,  to  be  conducted  to  Bri¬ 
tish  ports,  and  there  to  be  taxed 
by  an  arbitrary  inquisition. — The 
emperor,  obliged  to  oppose  just 
reprisals  to  this  strange  legislation, 
gave  out  the  decree  of  the  23d  of 
November,  ordaining  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  the  ships  which, 
after  having  touched  in  England, 
should  enter  the  ports  of  France. 
— From  these  measures,  provoked 
by  the  British  laws,  the  almost  ab¬ 
solute  cessation  of  the  maritime  re¬ 
lations,  and  many  privations  for 
the  French  merchants,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  consumers,  must  have  ne- 
ccssari  'y  ensued.  We  all  know 
wit1,  what  resignation  these  priva¬ 
tions  were  endured;  we  know  that 
they  are  already  become  habitual, 
that  they  have  awakened  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  invention,  and  produced  a 
thousand  resources  in  substitution 
|  of  the  objects  which  we  are  in 
i  want  of;  we  know,  finally,  that 
a  great  nation,  essentially  agricul- 
I  tural,  can,  by  possessing  in  abun¬ 
dance  all  articles  of  utility,  easily 
forego  those,  which  only  form  cer¬ 
tain  luxuries  or  conveniencies  of 
life,  particularly  when  its  indepen¬ 
dence  and  glory  should  be  put  at 
stake. — These  circumstances  have 
favoured  one  of  the  greatest  scourges 
of  commerce,  smuggling-  But  it 
has  been  strongly  repressed.  The 
government  is  preparing  new  means 
against  this  foe  to  the  public  reve- 
r  nue,  and  national  industry  ;  the 
i  great  emoluments  it  procures  excites 


the  most  ardent  cupidity.  Those, 
who  ought  not  to  be  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  merchants, 
lest  we  should  degrade  commerce, 
are  still  devoting  themselves  to  cri¬ 
minal  peculations  ;  they  think  that 
they  are  only  braving  the  shame  of 
an  ordinary  transgression  ;  but  the 
public  indignation  and  vengeance 
will  overtake  them,  and  teach  them 
that  under  circumstances  where  the 
nation  employs  for  its  defence,  in 
an  unexampled  war,  the  interdic¬ 
tion  of  all  commercial  relations 
with  the  enemy,  the  violation  of 
these  dispositions  is  an  hostile  de¬ 
claration,  a  true  alliance  with  this 
same  enemy ;  that  consequently 
every  smuggler  renounces  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  municipal  laws,  to  be 
subjected  solely  to  those  of  war, 
and  that  he  ought  to  dread  the  ter¬ 
rible  and  rapid  application  of  those 
laws,  which  authorise  the  invasion 
of  his  fortune,  and  personal  casti¬ 
gation. — The  government,  pene¬ 
trated  with  the  situation  of  the 
French  commerce,  has  strove  to 
mitigate  the  evils,  to  provide  lor 
its  wants. — Abroad,  a  treaty  with 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  secures  to 
F ranee  all  the  advantages  which 
are  compatible  with  the  recipro¬ 
cal  justice.  In  the  interior,  vari¬ 
ous  sums  have  been  advanced  to 
manufacturers  and  proprietors  o£ 
produce,  which  public  events  had 
accumulated  or  cramped  in  their 
stores. — The  Coisse  d'  Armortisse** 
merit  has  interfered  in  the  outfit- 
tings  of  adventurers. — A  law  ha9 
limited  the  bounds  of  the  interest 
on  money. ;  offices  established  at 
Lyons  and  Iiouen  are  prelusive 
to  a  grand  system  of  facility  in 
the  circulation  of  the  numerary 
and  merchandize. — The  exchange 
and  the  commercial  tribunal  of 
Z  3  Paris 
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Paris  sec  rising  for  their  accommo¬ 
dation  a  stately  palace,  on  the  site 
of  the  nunnery  of  St.  Thomas. — 
Conformably  to  the  new  code,  an 
organization  of  the  tribunals  of 
commerce  of  the  empire  is  prepa¬ 
ring.  The  prefects,  the  courts  of 
appeal  have  been  consulted  on  the 
most  eligible  sites  for  these  tribu¬ 
nals,  as  well  as  on  the  subject  of 
their  number,  the  judges  and  their 
surrogates.  A  general  project  has 
been  submitted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  council  of  state,  and  to  the 
sanction  of  his  majesty. 

Agriculture. — The  prefects,  the 
courts  of  appeal,  and  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  general  councils  of  de¬ 
partment,  formed  in  commission, 
arc  also  called  upon  to  give  their 
advice  on  a  project  of  the  greatest 
utility,  that  of  a  rural  code,  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  prosperity  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  so  closely  interwoven 
with  national  prosperity. — In  the 
mean  time,  one  of  the  principal  im¬ 
provements  of  which  agriculture  is 
capable,  is  daily  effected  by  the 
re-organization  of  our  repositories 
for  the  breed  of  horses.  Eight  new 
repositories  of  stallions  have  been 
formed  this  year.  Premiums  held 
out  to  fhe  owners  of  the  best  horses 
brought  to  the  fairs,  rewards  de¬ 
creed  at  the  departmental  races, 
are  son  many  additional  means  of 
favouring  the  production  of  the 
most  eligible  species  of  this  animal. 
Two  new  sheep-farms  have  been 
introduced.  Six  hundred  Merinos, 
of  the  best  breed,  have  been  or¬ 
dered  from  Spain,  and  they  are 
already  arrived  in  France,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  variety  of  obsta¬ 
cles  that  have  occurred  on  their 
passage.  They  will  be  divided  in 
two  new  establishments,  as  yet  in 
embryo.  The  multiplication  of  the 
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flocks  increases  rapidly,  and  we 
may  consider  the  happy  revolution 
introduced  in  this  branch  as  com¬ 
pleted. — May  it  one  day  be  so  also 
with  the  culture  of  cotton.  In 
spite  of  the  contrarieties  of  a  hardy 
spring,  and  a  tolerable  cold  au¬ 
tumn,  the  attempts  made  still  give 
room  to  hope  for  ultimate  success. 
We  are  justified  to  augur  well  also 
of  the  attempts  made  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  syrups  of  the  grape. 
The  rich  culture  of  tobacco  is  daily 
extending;  that  which  is  gathered 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Malo,  equals 
in  quality  that  of  America.  France 
will  one  day,  to  judge  by  appear¬ 
ances,  not  only  supply  its  own 
wants  with  that  production,  but 
also  export  it  to  her  neighbours. 

Tfie  Public  Treasure  and,  Fi¬ 
nances . — Regularity,  and  a  judi¬ 
cious  administration,  prevail  in 
every  department  of  the  public 
treasury. — The  national  accounts 
are  reduced  to  a  system  the  most 
scientific  and  luminous ;  it  differs 
from  the  mode  adopted  by  the  most 
intelligent  merchants,  only  in  the 
extent  and  necessary  complication 
of  the  transactions  of  government. 
— The  finances  have  been  gradually 
brought  by  the  emperor,  from  a 
state  of  dilapidation  and  confusion, 
to  a  state  of  order  and  prosperity 
unknown  in  the  governments  the 
best  administered.  It  is  a  trophy 
raised  by  vigorous  exertion,  by 
combinations  the  most  judicious, 
and  by  a  perseverance  which  has 
unravelled  the  most  intricate  de¬ 
tails,  and  surmounted  incredible 
difficulties.  The  nation  enjoys  the 
benefits  which  result  from  this  new 
sort  of  conquest.  Since  Prance 
has  generously  consented  to  the 
adoption  of  indirect  taxation,  the 
finances  have  really  been  consoli¬ 
date#. 
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dated,  and  the  utmost  facility  of 
carrying  on  the  functions  of  every 
department  of  the  public  service. — - 
The  finances  in  modern  times  may 
be  considered  as  the  security  of 
states,  and  the  measure  of  their  sta¬ 
bility.  If  they  furnish  govern¬ 
ment  only  with  inadequate,  preca¬ 
rious,  or  oppressive  resources,  its 
energies  become  paralyzed,  indivi¬ 
duals  insolvent,  and  if  war,  or  any 
other  calamity,  should  visit  a  na¬ 
tion  under  these  circumstances,  it 
must  subscribe  to  its  own  disho¬ 
nour,  or  be  involved  in' irretriev¬ 
able  ruin. — The  finances  of  a  state 
are  not  essentially  and  efficiently 
.good,  until  they  become  indepen¬ 
dent  of  circumstances — until  they 
can  be  maintained  independently  pf 
the  ruinous  expedient  of  resorting 
to  loans  and  excessive  contribu¬ 
tions —  until,  in  fine,  they  are  so 
connected  and  identified  with  na¬ 
tional  prosperity,  that  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  direct  emanation  from  it; 
then  only  can  they  be  deemed  so¬ 
lid,  efficient,  permanent,  and  es¬ 
sentially  national,  and,  particular¬ 
ly,  if  they  have  received  an  orga¬ 
nization  sufficiently  simple  ;  so  that 
in  an  extraordinary  emergency,  all 
the  property,  and  all  the  individu¬ 
als  may  be  called  upon,  promptly, 
to  furnish  their  respective  quotas  in 
advance. — The  endeavours  of  his 
majesty  have  becu  incessantly  di¬ 
rected  to  the  attainment  of  this  de¬ 
sirable  object,  and  they  have  been 
crowned  by  the  most  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  finances  are  calculated 
in  future  to  meet  with  equal  effect 
the  exigencies  of  war  and  of  peace. 
Jn  a  period  of  peace,  600  millions 
will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  pub¬ 
lic  expenses,  and  will  leave  a  large 
surplus  for  national  improvements. 
The  receipts,  which  amount  at  the 


present  moment  to  800  millions, 
will,  according  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  be  reduced  one. fourth. — In 
time  of  war,  it  is  not  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  his  imperial  majesty 
to  resort  to  the  illusory  expedients 
of  imposing  taxes  of  a  novel  de¬ 
scription,  or  to  hold  out  tempta¬ 
tion  to  raise  newr  supplies.  The 
contributions  on  the  recurrence  of 
war  will  be  brought  back  to  the 
war  standard — i.  e.  800  millions, 
and  even  then  raised  only  by  100  or 
150  millions  at  a  time,  in  case  of 
need  ;  and  this  will  be  done  by  a 
simple  scale,  or  table  of  propor¬ 
tions,  which  will  enable  every  citi¬ 
zen  to  judge  of  the  share  he  has  In 
the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  the 
state. — Observe,  gentlemen,  that 
this  simplicity  has  no  affinity  or  con¬ 
nection  with  that  so  considerably 
extolled  as  the  result  of  a  single  di¬ 
rect  contribution  ;  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  founded  on  a  conviction 
that  taxes  ought  to  be  laid  on  va¬ 
rious  objects,  that  our  laws  of 
finance  include  all  the  taxes  which 
it  was  expedient  to  establish,  and 
that  all  that  is  just  and  reasonable 
has  been  effected. — It  remains  only 
to  limit  to  the  survey  or  register, 
without  which  the  uniform  progress 
of  the  scale  of  increase  or  diminu¬ 
tion  would  be  deficient*  in  propor¬ 
tion,  and  would  continue  to  affect 
the  proprietors  of  the  funds  actually 
surcharged  ;  the  making  up  of  this 
register,  which  ought  to  efface  so 
much  inequality,  to  repair  so  much 
involuntary  and  inevitable  injustice, 
is  pursued  with  so  much  constancy, 
that  those  who  disbelieve  tliG  prac¬ 
ticability  of  this  immense  work,  no 
longer  doubt  of  its  speedy  execu¬ 
tion.  I  must  not  here  omit,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  creation  of  the  court 
of  accounts,  to  the  establishment 
Z  4  of 
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of  which  you  co-operated  in  your 
la  t  session.  We  wanted  a  new 
institution,  powerful  in  its  unity, 
present  to  all  the  depositaries  of 
tha  public  property  by  the  rapidi¬ 
ty  of  its  action,  embracing  all  the 
responsibility  of  inferior  account¬ 
ants  connected  with  the  public  in¬ 
come  and  expenditure.  This  court 
ought,  by  the  distribution  of  its 
duties,  and  the  number  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  to  be  adequate  to  all  the  oc¬ 
casions,  and  responsible  for  all  the 
labours,  that  may  be  intrusted  to 
it.  The  principles  on  which  this 
establishment  rests,  the  choice  of 
its  members,  the  consideration  in 
which  they  are  held,  every  thing 
guarantees  the  success  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  promised  itself,  that  of  a 
salutary  controul  over  the  several 
accountants. 

Administration  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  -The  same  principles  of 
ordt'r,  and  the  same  views  for  the 
acceleration  of  the  service,  have 
influenced  the  general  direction  of 
the  commissariat,  whose  first  essays 
justify  the  expectation  that  had 
been  farmed.  This  administration 
renders  the  supplies  of  the  army 
independent  of  contractors,  who 
have  so  frequently  done  injury,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  secures  the 
advantage  of  our  economy,  very 
sensible  to  the  public  funds. 

Marine.  —  Though  during  the 
present  campaign  the  government 
has  limited  its  maritime  operations, 
still  a  squadron  armed  at  Toulon, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  and  con¬ 
ducted  with  skill,  has  been  able  to 
defeat,  by  able  manoeuvres,  the 
combinations  of  theenomy,  by  con¬ 
veying  to  Corfu  two  years  supplies 
of  men,  artillery,  provisions,  and 
ammunition.  After  having  thus 
rendered  useless  the  expedition  with 


which  that  barrier  of  the  Adriatic 
was  threatened,  the  fleet  of  admi. 
ral  Gantheaume  returned  safe 
through  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
boisterous  navigation,  and  all  the 
dangers  of  continued  tempests. 
The  colonies  have  in  like  manner 
been  successfully  supplied  with  pro¬ 
visions,  by  squadrons  of  frigates 
and  corvettes,  which,  while  they 
fulfilled  that  important  object,  had, 
like  the  squadron  that  went  to 
Corfu,  the  advantage  of  making 
prizes  of  a  great  number  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  richly  laden.  In 
India,  prizes  to  the  "due  of  15 
millions  have  been  the  result  of  the 
cruises  of  our  frigates,  one  of 
whibh  only  surrendered,  and  that 
after  a  glorious  contest,  against  a 
superior  force. — Our  cruisers,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  above 
all  in  the  seas  of  India,  and  Gua- 
daloupe,  have  proved  themselves 
formidable  to  ine  enemy.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  what  ;t 
has  done,  but  to  what  it  may  do 
with  time,  that  our  marine  ought 
to  be  considered.  Ten  ships  of  the 
line,  constructed  in  the  docks  of 
Antwerp,  and  fitted  for  sea  many 
months  since,  are  awaiting  their 
destination.  The  flotilla  of  Bou¬ 
logne,  kept  up  and  equipped,  is 
still  in  readiness  to  undertake  the 
operations  for  which  it  was  origin¬ 
ally  created.  Twelve  ships  of  the 
line,  and  as  many  frigates,  have  been 
launched  within  the  year,  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  more,  and  as  many  frigates 
on  the  stocks,  attest  the  activity 
of  our  dock-yards.  Our  ports  are 
preserved  in  perfect  order,  and  the 
creation  of  that  of  Cherbourg  is  so 
far  advanced,  that  its  basin  may  be 
expected  to  be  in  a  state  to  contain 
squadrons  before  the  lapse  of  two 
campaigns. — Spezzia  is  about  to  be¬ 
come 
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come  a  second  Toulon.  The  union 
of  almost  all  the  coast  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  to  France,  secures  to 
our  arsenals  and  our  ships  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  of  provisions,  stores, 
and  men.  Venice,  Ancona,  Na¬ 
ples,  and  all  the  means  of  Holland 
and  Italy,  are  in  motion. 

The  present  War. — At  the 
epoch  of  your  last  sitting,  gentle¬ 
men,  ever y  thing  combined  to  deli¬ 
ver  Europe  from  its  long  agitations  ; 
but  England,  the  enemy  of  the 
'world,  still  repeated  the  cry  of 
perpetual  war,  and  war  continues. 
What  the  *  is  the  object — what  will 
be  the  issue  ?  The  object  of  this 
war  is  the  slavery  of  the  world,  by 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  seas. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that,  by  subscri¬ 
bing  treaties  of  bondage,  disguised 
under  the  holy  name  of  peace,  na¬ 
tions  may  obtain  repose  ;  but  this 
shameful  repose  would  be  death. 
In  this  alternative,  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  submission  and  resistance 
could  not  be  long  doubtful. — The 
war  which  England  has  provoked, 
which  she  continues  with  so  much 
pride  and  obstinacy,  is  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  ambitious  system  which 
she  has  cherished  during  two  cen¬ 
turies.  Mixing  in  the  politics  of 
the  continent,  she  has  succeeded  in 
holding  Europe  in  a  perpetual  agi¬ 
tation,  and  in  exciting  against 
France  all  the  envious  and  jealous 
passions.  It  was  her  wish  to  hum¬ 
ble  or  destroy  France,  by  keeping 
the  people  of  the  continent  con¬ 
stantly  under  arms;  but  thus  de¬ 
taching  the  maritime  powers,  she 
had  the  art  to  profit  from  the  divi¬ 
sions  she  fomented  among  neigh¬ 
bours,  in  order  to  forward  her  dis¬ 
tant  conquests.  In  this  manner  she 
extended  her  colonies,  and  aug¬ 
mented  her  naval  power;  and,  by 


the  aid  of  that  power,  she  hopes 
henceforth  to  enjoy  her  usurpation, 
and  to  arrogate  to  herself  the  ex¬ 
clusive  possession  of  the  seas.  —  But 
until  these  latter  times,  she  paid  at 
least  some  respect  to  the  lavps  of 
nations ;  she  seemed  to  respect  the 
rights  of  her  allies,  and  even,  by 
some  returns  towards  peace,  al¬ 
lowed  her  enemies  to  breathe.— 
1  his  conduct  is,  however,  no  longer 
suitable  to  the  development  of  a 
system  which  she  can  no  longer  dis¬ 
semble.  All  who  do  not  promote 
her  interests  are  her  enemies.  The 
abandonment  of  her  alliance  is  a 
cause  of  war  ;  neutrality  is  a  re¬ 
volt;  and  all  the  nations  that  resist 
her  yoke  are  made  subject  to  her 
cruel  ravages.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  what  might  have  been  the 
consequence  of  so  much  audacity, 
had  not  fortune,  on  our  part,  raised 
up  a  man  of  a  superior  order,  des¬ 
tined  to  repel  the  evils  with  which 
England  threatens  the  world.  He 
had  also  to  combat  the  allies  of  that 
power  on  the  continent,  and  to 
conquer  the  rising  enemies  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating.  Always  at¬ 
tacked,  always  threatened,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  regulate  his  policy 
by  that  state  of  things,  and  felt 
that  to  lay  the  contest  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  augment  our  forces,  and 
weaken  those  of  our  enemies.  The 
emperor,  always  pacific,  but  always 
armed  by  necessity,  w  as  not  ambi¬ 
tious  ot  aggrandizing  the  empire, 
Prudence  always  directed  his  views. 
It  became  necessary  for  him  to  re¬ 
lieve  our  ancient  frontiers  from  the 
too  near  danger  of  sudden  attacks, 
and  to  found  their  security  on  li¬ 
mits  fortified  by  nature  ;  finally,  it 
became  necessary  so  to  separate 
France,  by  alliances  'from  her  ri¬ 
vals,  that  even  the  sight  of  an  ene¬ 
my’s 
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sny?s  standard  never  could  alarm 
the  territory  of  the  empire. — En. 
gland,  defeated  in  the  disputes  she 
so  often  renewed,  profited,  however, 
of  them  to  increase  her  wealth,  by 
the  universal  monopoly  of  com¬ 
merce.  She  had  impoverished  her 
allies  by  wars,  in  which  they  fought 
only  for  her  interests.  Abandoned 
at  the  moment  in  which  their  arms 
ceased  to  serve  those  interests, 
their  fatp  became  the  more  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  her  as  she  preserved  some 
commercial  relations  with  them, 
even  while  she  continued  at  war 
with  France.- — Even  France  her¬ 
self  left  to  the  English  the  hope  of 
a,  shameful  subjugation  to  the  want 
of  certain  objects,  the  privation  of 
•which  they  believe  our  generous 
population  coukl  not  support.  They 
thought  that  if  they  could  not  enter 
the  territory  of  the  empire  by  their 
arms,  they  might  penetrate  its  heart 
fey  a  commerce  now  become  its 
most  dangerous  enemy,  and  the 
admission  of  which  would  have  ex¬ 
hausted  its  most  valuable  resources. 
The  genius  and  the  prudence  of 
the  emperor  have  not  overlooked 
this  danger.  Involved  in  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  continental  war,  he 
ceased  not,  however,  to  repel  from 
his  states  the  monopoly  of  English 
commerce.  lie  has  since  completed 
the  measures  of  an  effectual  resist¬ 
ance.  No  one  can  now  be  de¬ 
ceived  on  this  subject,  since  the 
English  have  declared  this  new 
kind  of  war,  all  the  ports  of  the 
continent  are  blockaded,  the  ocean 
is  interdicted  to  every  neutral  ship 
which  will  not  pay  to  the  British 
treasury  a  tribute  which  is  meant 
to  be  imposed  on  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  globe. — To  this  law  of 
slavery  other  nations  have  replied 
fey  means  of  a  reprisal  and  by 


wishes  for  the  annihilation  of  such 
a  tyranny. — The  English  nation  has 
separated  .  itself  from  every  other 
nation.  England  is  fixed  in  this  si. 
tuation.  All  her  social  relations 
with  the  continent  are  suspended. 
She  is  smitten  by  the  excommuni¬ 
cation  which  she  has  herself  pro¬ 
voked. — The  war  will  henceforth 
consist  in  repelling  from  all  points 
the  English  commerce,  and  in  em¬ 
ploying  all  the  means  calculated  to 
promote  that  end.  France  lias 
energetically  concurred  in  the  ex- 
elusion  of  the  monopoly  of  com¬ 
merce;  she  has  resigned  herself  to 
privations  which  long  habits  must 
have  rendered  more  painful.  Some 
branches  of  her  agriculture  and  her 
industry  have  suffered,  and  still 
suffer,  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  is  not  ef¬ 
fected:  she  is  familiarised  with  that 
transitory  state,  the  hardship  of 
which  she  beholds  without  fear. 
The  allies  of  France,  and  the 
United  States,  sacrifice  like  her, 
and  with  a  resolution  equally  gene¬ 
rous,  their  private  conveniencies. 
England  was  on  the  eve  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  her  exclusion  from  the 
continent  was  shout  to  be  consum¬ 
mated  :  but  she  availed  herself  of 
the  last  circumstance  to  spread  the 
genius  of  evil  over  Spain,  and  to 
excite  in  that  unhappy  country  all 
the  rage  of  furious  passions.  She 
has  sought  for  alliances  even  in 
support  of  the  inquisition,  and 
even  in  the  most  barbarous  preju¬ 
dices.  Unhappy  people,  to  whom 
do  you  confide  your  destiny  ?  To 
the  contemners  of  all  moral  obliga¬ 
tions — to  the  enemies  of  your  reli¬ 
gion — to  those  who,  violating  their 
promises,  have  elevated  on  your 
territory  a  monument  of  their  im¬ 
pudence,  an  affront,  the  impunity 
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©f  which,  for  above  a  century, 
would  bear  testimony  against  your 
courage,  if  the  weakness  of  your 
government  had  not  been  alone  to 
blame.  You  ally  yourself  with 
the  English,  who  have  so  often 
wounded  your  pride  and  your  in¬ 
dependence,  who  have  so  long  ra¬ 
vished  from  you,  by  open  violence, 
and  even  in  time  of  peace,  the 
commerce  of  your  colonies  ;  who, 
in  order  to  intimate  to  you  their 
prohibition  of  your  neutrality, 
caused  their  decrees  to  be  preceded 
by  the  plunder  of  your  treasures, 
and  the  massacre  of  your  naviga¬ 
tors;  who,  in  fine,  have  covered 
Europe  with  proofs  of  their  con¬ 
tempt  for  their  allies,  and  for  the 
deceitful  promises  they  had  made 
to  them.  You  will  without  doubt 
recover  from  your  error.  You 
will  then  groan  for  the  new  perfi¬ 
dies  that  are  reserved  for  you.  But 
how  much  blood  will  flow  before 
this  tardy  return  to  your  senses  ? 
The  English,  hitherto  absent  from 
all  great  conflicts,  try  a  new  for¬ 
tune  on  the  continent.  They  un¬ 
garrison  their  island,  and  leave  it 
almost  without  defence,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  enterprising  and  va¬ 
liant  king,  who  commands  a  French 
army,  and  wrho  has  already  snatched 
from  them  the  strong  position  of 
the  island  of  Caprea.  What  then 
will  be  the  fruit  of  their  efforts  ? 
Can  they  hope  to  be  able  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  French  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  ?  Can  the  success  be 
doubtful  ?  The  emperor  himself 
will  command  his  invincible  legionr. 
What  a  presage  does  the  heroic 
army  of  Portugal  offer  to  us,  which, 
struggling  against  double  its  force, 
has  been  able  to  raise  trophies  of 
victory  on  the  very  land  where  it 
fought  to  such  disadvantage,  and 


to  dictate  the  conditions  of  a  glori¬ 
ous  retreat  ?  In  preparing  for  a 
newr  struggle  against  our  only  ene¬ 
my,  the  emperor  has  done  all  that 
was  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  on  the  continent.  lie 
must  reckon  upon  it  without  doubt, 
inasmuch  as  Austria,  the  only- 
power  which  could  disturb  it,  has 
given  the  strongest  assurances  of 
her  disposition,  in  recalling  her 
ambassador  from  London,  and  de. 
sisting  from  all  political  communi¬ 
cation  with  England, — Still  Austria 
had  recently  made  armaments,  but 
they  took  place  certainly  without 
any  hostile  intention.  Prudence, 
nevertheless,  dictated  energetic  mea¬ 
sures  of  precaution.  The  armies 
of  Germany  and  Italy  are. strength¬ 
ened  by  levies  of  the  new  con¬ 
scription.  The  troops  of  the  con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine  are  com¬ 
plete,  well  organized,  and  disci¬ 
plined. — One  hundred  thousand  of 
the  grand  armv  leave  the  Prussian 
states  to  occupy  the  camp  at  Bou¬ 
logne,  while  Denmark,  henceforth 
safe  from  any  English  invasion,  is 
evacuated  by  our  troops,  which  are 
concentrated  and  centralizing  them* 
selves.  Before  the  end  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  the  battalions  withdrawn  to 
Spain  will  be  replaced  on  the  banks 
ol  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  —Those 
which  quelled  Daly,  last  year,  re¬ 
turn  to  their  former  destination. — 
Such,  messieurs,  is  the  external  si¬ 
tuation  of  France  -  In  the  interi¬ 
or,  the  greatest  order  in  all  parts 
of  the  administration,  important 
ameliorations,  a  great  number  of 
new  institutions,  have  excited  the 
gratitude  of  the  people. —  The 
creation  of  titles  of,  nobility  have 
environed  the  throne  with  a  new 
splendour.  This  system  creates 
in  all  hearts  a  laudable  emulation. 

It 
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ft  perpetuates  the  recollection  of 
*Ue  most  illustrious  services  paid  by 
most  honourable  reward. — The 
cTfgy  have  distinguished  them- 
5**  i-i&es  by  their  patriotism,  and  by 
t heir  attachment  to  their  sovereign 
ami  their  duties.  Respect  to  the 
ww.ui.st.ers  of  the  altar,  who  honour 
*' ligion  by  a  devotion  so  pure,  and 
virtues  so  disinterested  ! — The  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  all  classes  every  where 
ay  i,  with  their  utmost  efforts,  the 
Mews  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
*  triple,  by  their  zeal  facilitate  the 
^yeratioa.  of  their  authority,  and 
by  the  manifestation  of  the  most 
adverting  sentiments,  exalt  the  car. 
fringe  and  ardour  of  the  troops. — 
Soldiers*  magistrates,  citizens,  all 
have  but  one  object,  the  service  of 
state  ;  bat  one  sentiment,  that 
of  admiration  for  the  sovereign  ; 
h  »t  one  desire,  that  of  seeing  hea¬ 
ven  watch  over  his  days,  too  just  a 
rcvompen.se  for  a  monarch  who  has 
no  other  thought,  no  other  ambi¬ 
tion,  than  those  of  the  happiness 
awwl  the  glory  of  the  French  nation. 


The  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Inland’s  Declaration  respecting 
fhe  Overtures  of  France  and  Rus - 
-!a.  Dated  Westminster ,  Dec. 
15,  1808. 

npHE  overtures  made  to  his  ma- 
1  jesty  by  the  governments  of 
Kivssia  and  of  France  have  not  led 
u.i  negociation  :  and  the  intercourse 
tjfi  which  those  overtures  gave  rise 
bring  terminated,  his  majesty  thinks 
it  light  thus  promptly  and  publicly 
i<  make  known  its  termination. — 
The  continued  appearance  of  a  rie- 
gwciatipn,  when  peace  has  been 
■  uund  to  be  utterly  unattainable, 
could  be  advantageous  only  to  the 
euemy. — It  might  enable  France  to 


sow  distrust  aud  jealousy  in  the 
councils  of  those  who  are  com¬ 
bined  to  resist  her  oppressions:  and 
if,  among  the  nations  which  groan 
under  the  tyrauny  of  French  alli¬ 
ance,  or  among  those  which  main¬ 
tain  against  France  a  doubtful  and 
precarious  independence,  there 
should  be  any  which  even  now  are 
balancing  between  the  certain  ruin 
of  a  prolonged  inactivity,  and  the 
contingent  dangers  of  an  effort  to 
save  themselves  from  that  ruin  ;  to 
nations  so  situated  the  delusive 
prospect  of  a  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  could  not  fail 
to  be  peculiarly  injurious.  Their 
preparations  might  be  relaxed  by 
the  vain  hope  of  returning  tran¬ 
quillity;  or  their  purpose  shaken 
by  the  apprehension  of  being  left 
to  contend  alone. — That  such  was, 
in  fact,  the  main  object  of  F ranee 
in  the  proposals  transmitted  to  his 
majesty  from  Erfurth,  his  majesty 
entertained  a  strong  persuasion, — 
But  at  a  moment  when  results  so 
awful  from  their  importance,  and 
so  tremendous  from  their  uncer¬ 
tainty,  might  be  depending  upon 
the  decision  of  peace  or  war,  the 
king  felt  it  due  to  himself  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  the  viewrs  and  intentions  of 
his  enemies. — It  was  difficult  for  his 
majesty  to  believe,  that  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  R  ussia  had  devoted  himself 
so  blindly  and  fatally  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  aud  ambition  of  the  power 
with  which  his  imperial  majesty  had 
unfortunately  become  allied,  as  to 
be  prepared  openly  to  abet  the 
usurpation  of  the  Spanish  monar¬ 
chy ;  and  to  acknowledge  and 
maintain  the  right  assumed  by 
France,  to  depose  and  imprison 
friendly  sovereigns,  and  forcibly  to 
transfer  to  herself  the  allegiance  of 
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independent  nations.  When  there¬ 
fore  it  was  proposed  to  his  majesty 
to  enter  into  negociation  for  a  ge¬ 
neral  peace,  in  concert  with  his 
majesty  ’s  allies,  and  to  treat  either 
on  the  basis  of  the  uti  jxjssidelis 
(heretofore  the  subject  of  so  much 
controversy),  or  oo  any  other  ba¬ 
sis,  consistent  w  ith  justice,  honour, 
and  equality,  his  majesty  deter¬ 
mined  to  meet  this  seeming  fairness 
and  moderation,  with  fairness  and 
moderation,  on  his  majesty’s  part, 
real  and  sincere. — The  king  pro¬ 
fessed  his  readiness  to  enter  into 
such  negociation  in  concurrence 
with  his  allies ;  and  undertook 
forthwith  to  communicate  to  them 
the  proposals  which  his  majesty 
had  received.  But  as  his  majesty 
was  not  connected  with  Spain  by  a 
formal  treaty  of  alliance,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  thought  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  the  engagements  w  hich 
he  had  contracted,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  with  that  nation,  were 
considered  by  his  majesty  as  no  Jess 
sacred,  and  no  less  binding  upon 
his  majesty,  than  the  most  solemn 
treaties  ;  and  to  express  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  just  confidence  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Spain,  acting  in  the 
name  of  his  catholic  majesty  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.  was  understood  to  be 
a  party  of  the  negotiation. — The 
reply  returned  by  France  to  this 
proposition  of  his  majesty  casts  off 
at  once  the  thin  disguise,  which  had 
been  assumed  fora  momentary  pur¬ 
pose;  and  displays,  with  less  than 
ordinary  reserve,  the  arrogance  and 
injustice  of  that  government.  The 
universal  Spanish  nation  is  described 
bv  the  degrading  appellation  of 
u  the  Spanish  insurgents:”  and 
the  demand  for  the  admission  of 
the  government  of  Spain  as  a  party 
to  any  negotiation,  is  rejected  as 
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inadmissible  and  insulting. — "VVPh 
astonishment  as  well  as  with  gmf 
his  majesty  has  received  from  l Fw 
emperor  of  Russia  a  reply,  simihv 
in  effect,  although  less  indcron.us 
in  tone  and  manner.  The  emprr.r 
of  Russia  also  stigmatizes  as  ««- 
44  surrection,”  the  glorious  edWrs 
of  the  Spanish  people  in  behalf  ai 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  in 
defence  of  the  independence 
their  country ;  thus  giving  •* ae 
sanction  of  his  imperial  majes:  *  \ 
authority  to  an  usurpation  wl  i  A 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  l 
world, — The  king  would  readdy 
have  embraced  an  opportunity  d 
negociation,  which  might  have  ;  f- 
forded  any  hope  or  prospect  of  a 
peace,  compatible  with  justice 
with  honour.  II is  majesty  dee-.-y 
laments  an  issue,  by  which  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  Europe  arc  aggravat'd 
and  prolonged.  But  neither 
honour  of  his  majesty,  nor  the  ge¬ 
nerosity  of  the  British 
would  admit  his  majesty’s  con-,  us¬ 
ing  to  commence  a  negotiation,  hy 
the  abandonment  of  a  brare  n.id 
loyal  people,  who  are  conten  d  g 
for  the  preservation  of  all  th.d.  is 
dear  to  man  ;  and  whose  exert- s 
in  a  cause  so  unquestionably  i  4 
his  majesty  has  solemnly  pli . d 
himself  to  sustain. 


Spanish  Revolution.  —  Decree  f  as'  se 
Formation  of  a  Militia  vj 
nour ,  dated  Royal  Palau 
Aranjucz ,  Not*  23,  lbOS. 


d  T  would  be  useless  to  prod 
to  the  Spanish  people- the  y. 
obligation  they  are  under,  to  ii 
ver  themselves  from  the  si.t* 
which  threatens  them,  anti 
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is  already  suffered  by  their 
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amiable  monarch,  and  the  whole 
royal  family,  from  the  most,  pow¬ 
erful,  cunning,  and  perfidious  of 
tyrants.  Although  the  continental 
powers  of  Europe,  all  subdued 
and  held  in  great  subjection,  more 
by  the  subtle,  sordid,  and  immoral 
policy  of  the  tyrant,  than  by  the 
force  of  his  arms,  cannot  aid  us 
directly  by  rebelling,  or  declaring 
war  against  the  common  oppressor, 
yet  they  assist  us  indirectly  and 
passively,  by  engaging  a  great  part 
of  his  armies  iu  the  keeping  in  obe¬ 
dience  some  of  them,  and  watching 
the  others.  All  of  them,  even 
France  herself,  have  their  atten¬ 
tion  fixed  upon  Spain,  hoping  from 
its  intrepid  inhabitants,  liberty  and 
independence.  As  soon  as  the 
Spaniards  shall  have  shaken  the  su¬ 
periority  of  their  opposers,  not 
one  of  them  will  fail  to  take  up 
arms  for  his  annihilation  ;  because 
not  one  of  them  will  fail  to  behold 
his  black  intrigues  laid  bare  and 
frustrated,  or  to  convince  himself 
.that  the  terrifying  opinion  hitherto 
entertained  of  his  power,  has  been 
more  the  effect  of  the  artifices,  of 
which  he  has  been  able  to  seduce 
them,  than  by  the  number,  skill, 
and  valour  of  his  troops.  But 
upon  us  is  imposed  the  duty,  and 
to  us  is  reserved  the  glory  of  stri¬ 
king  the  first  blow.  To  us,  Spa¬ 
niards,  Providence  has  left  the  al¬ 
ternative  of  being  the  first  people 
of  Europe,  and  the  deliverers  of 
all  of  them,  or  of  being  the  most 
wretched  of  slaves.  The  general 
will  of  all  has  been  long  pro¬ 
nounced,  in  the  most  solemn  and 
expressive  manner.  Almost  alto¬ 
gether  disarmed,  our  best  resources 
dispersed  and  disorganized ;  our 
marine  destroyed ;  our  enemies 
masters  of  the  capital,  and  of  the 
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most  important  fortresses ;  the  na¬ 
tion  impoverished,  social  virtue 
despised,  our  manners  corrupted, 
and  vice  enthroned,  we  have  in  an 
instant  recovered  our  ancient  digni¬ 
ty  and  character,  vanquished  obsta¬ 
cles  which  could  yield  only  to  pa¬ 
triotic  heroism.  While  we  believed 
that  our  public  disorders  might  be 
emphemeral,  being  accidental,  and 
produced  by  the  blind  confidence 
of  our  sovereign  in  a  perverse  fa¬ 
vourite,  our  innate  loyalty  obliged 
us  to  endure  them  with  resignation 
and  constancy  ;  but  no  sooner  did 
we  clearly  perceive,  that  the  ty¬ 
rant  of  France  sought  to  avail  him. 
self  of  those  disorders,  in  order  to 
enslave  us,  as  he  had  enslaved  our 
sovereign — in  order  to  entangle  us 
in  the  same  toils  in  which  he  had 
already  caught  Italy,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Germany,  and  in  order  to  con¬ 
vert  our  robust  and  honourable 
arms  into  vile  instruments  of  his 
ambition  and  rapacity — then  it  was 
that  all  our  provinces,  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  as  if  on  a 
sudden  they  had  awakened  from  a 
profound  lethargy,  recollected  their 
imprescriptible  rights,  and  reco¬ 
vered  all  the  energy  necessary  to 
defend  and  preserve  them.  In  the 
short  space  of  eight  days,  every 
Spaniard,  animated  by  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  as  ardent  as  patriotic,  resolved 
to  perish  or  take  vengeance  of  the 
tyrant  ;  and  Providence  instantly 
favoured  their  just  and  valorous 
determination.  The  satellites  of 
oppression,  who  had  till  then  arro¬ 
gated  to  themselves  the  epithet  of 
invincible,  were  finally  conquered, 
for  the  first  time  pursued,  hunted 
like  wild  bears,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  either  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Pyrennees,  or  ia  the  strong  places 
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which  had  been  surprized  by  the, 
base  arts  of  fraud,  pertidy,  and 
treason.  But,  Spaniards,  it  is  still 
to  be  seen  whether  these  first  and 
brave  efforts  of  year  valour  are  to 
resemble  the  sudden  flashes  of  an 
expiring  torch,  or  the  first  flame  of 
a  pile,  whose  fire,  growing  every 
instant  more  luminous  and  active, 
does  not  cease  till  it  has  no  sub¬ 
stance  to  devour.  The  first  would 
take  place  were  you  to  prefer  your 
apparent  and  individual  interests  to 
the  public  welfare  which  is  truly 
substantial — if  you  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  misled  by  selfishness,  or  dis¬ 
tracted  by  private  passions — if  you 
divide  yourselves-  into  factions  or 
parties — and,  in  a  word,  if  you  are 
not  convinced,  that  it  is,  above  all 
things,  indispensably  necessary  that 
you  should  make  great  sacrifices,  in 
order  to  complete  your  great  en¬ 
terprise,  and  one  day  enjoy  the 
glory  you  are  to  reap  with  it.  In 
this  enterprise  your  device  should 
be,  die  or  conquer.  But  you  will 
overcome  all  obstacles,  if  you  as¬ 
sert  and  boldly  maintain  this  your 
irrevocable  resolution  ;  for  neither 
does  fortune  generally  forsake  those 
who  meet  danger  wTith  unshaken 
firmness,  nor  can  God  deny  his 
aid  to  those  who  purpose  to  defend 
hi?  cauce  with  sound  and  deliberate 
resolution.  Spaniards,  do  not  doubt 
it.  War  ought  to  be  henceforth 
your  chief  element.  Your  endea¬ 
vours  should  be  directed  to  the 
maintaining  of  it  with  intrepidity 
and  constancy  ;  and  whatever  is 
capable  of  weakening  those  efforts, 
you  should  consider  as  the  first  link 
in  the  chain  of  your  future  slavery, 
and  as  impediments  to  the  delivery 
of  your  adored  Ferdinand. — In  his 
name,  and  after  the  maturest  exa¬ 
mination,  the  supreme  central  jun¬ 


ta  have  resolved,  that,  besides  ilsa 
increasing  numbers”  of  troops  al¬ 
ready  constituted  and  even  orga¬ 
nized,  arid  which  arc  now  marching 
towards  the  Pyrennees,  to  repel, 
attack,  and  drive  away  the  foe, 
250,000  warriors  shall  be  enlisted, 
organized,  and  instructed  in  arras, 
agreeably  to  the  rules  prescribed  in 
the  regulations  and  provisions  which 
are  to  be  published  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. — But  at  the  same  time  that 
his  majesty  flatters  himself  that 
those  forces,  added  to  those  which 
will  be  furnished  by  the  English 
and  Portuguese,  our  allies,  will  be 
able  to  destroy  his  mortal  enemy, 
he  foresees,  at  the  same  time,  the 
great  convenience,  and  even  neces¬ 
sity  there  will  be  that  in  the  metro., 
polis,  and  in  all  the  provinces  which 
remain  without  garrison  or  armed 
force,  there  should  be  raised  loyal 
bodies,  interested  in  preventing 
disorders,  and  capable  of  arresting 
banditti,  deserters,  and  evil-dis¬ 
posed  persons,  who  may  purpose 
to  satiate  their  ambition  or  rapacity 
by  disturbing  the  public  tranquilli¬ 
ty.  Honour,  union,  fraternity, 
forgetfulness  of  injury,  a  disregard 
of  w  hat  is  or  what  we  may  fancy 
due  to  us,  internal  and  mutual  peace 
and  concord  among  the  citizens, 
and,  in  a  word,  ail  the  virtues 
which  constitute  true  patriotism, 
these  are  the  planks  which  alone 
can  save  us  from  the  threatening 
shipwreck.  The  suggestions  and 
discourses  which  might  stifle  and 
make  cool  these  virtues,  would  be 
so  many  hemlock  cupsfraught  with 
death,  so  many  hidden  snares 
placed  by  malice  or  imprudence  in 
our  path,  on  the  brink  of  the  pre¬ 
cipice. — To'  preserve  then  those  vir¬ 
tues,  and  maintain  tranquillity  in 
all  the  towns,  and  especially  in  the 
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larger ;  to  impose  awe  upon  rob-  cardinal  to  Lefebvre,  remonstra- 
bers,  and  apprehend  deserters,  and  ting,  in  the  name  of  his  holiness. 


to  prevent,  by  prompt  and  inevit¬ 
able  punishment,  the  multiplication 
of  crimes,  his  majesty  has  resolved, 
that  in  all  the  towns  of  the  king¬ 
dom  which  are  out  of  the  theatre  of 
war,  there  shall  be  raised  bodies  of 
militia  of  honour  (milicias  honra- 
das),  according  to  certain  rules  and 
regulations. 

*"1  '  1  Wr  "  HH'  T*— r..  I,  ,  ,  ,  w  .  ■■  — 

Deposition  of  the  Pope . 

TTIS  majesty  the  king  of  Sicily 

has  caused  to  be  published 
the  different  notes  that  passed 
between  the  secretaries  of  his 
holiness  and  Mons.  Lefebvre,  the 
French  charge  d’affaires,  and  ge¬ 
neral  Miollis,  who  in  February 
last  took  possession  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  under  the  pretext  of  ex¬ 
pelling  those  whom  he  denomina¬ 
ted  u  The  Neapolitan  Brigands.” 
The  notes  are  preceded  by  a  very 
impartial  dissertation  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  whereby  France  has 
lately  acquired  such  power  and 
consequence  amongst  the  European 
states. 

The  1st  note  is  dated  from  the 
Palais  Quirinal,  from  cardinal  Pam- 
hli  to  M.  Lefebvre,  and  is  dated 
the  2d  of  March.  It  complains  in 
the  most  glowing  language  of  the 
French  commandant,  in  forcibly 
depriving  the  chevalier  Altieri  of 
the  government  of  Rome;  of 
placing  a  guard  at  the  post-office, 
and  opening  all  the  letters,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  public  law  ;  of  forci¬ 
bly  incorporating  the  P&pal  troops 
with  those  of  France,  and  placing 
guards  on  all  the  printing-houses, 
and  thereby  depriving  his  holiness 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  2d  note  is  from  the  same. 


against  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  commander  in  imprisoning 
and  threatening  the  officers  of  his 
holiness  with  banishment,  because 
they  were  adverse  to  unite  with 
the  French  against  the  inclination 
of  their  sovereign. 

The  3d  note  is  written  by  the  se¬ 
cretary  of  his  holiness  to  such  car¬ 
dinals  as  were  ordered  by  the 
F rench  to  quit  the  papal  dominions. 

The  4th  note  is  from  cardinal 
Gabrielli  to  Lefebvre,  complaining 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  French  in 
imprisoning  and  banishing  of  other 
cardinals,  natives  of  Italy,  as  well 
as  of  Naples. 

The  5th  note  requires  the  trea¬ 
surer  of  his  holiness  to  give  two 
cardinals  banished  to  the  north  of 
Italy  1000  ecus  each. 

The  6th  note  is  from  cardinal 
Cabrielle  to  Lefebvre,  complaining 
of  the  French  officers  having  seized 
a  number  of  the  papal  troops,  and 
confining  them,  and  requiring  their 
liberation. 

The  7th  note  is  from  the  same 
to  the  same,  signifying  that  after 
the  forced  incorporation  of  the 
Italian  and  French  troops,  his  ho¬ 
liness  had  caused  those  of  his 
troops  who  still  remained  faithful 
to  him  to  wear  a  cockade  different 
from  the  rest,  that  the  public  might 
not  ascribe  to  him  the  excesses  of 
the  French. 

The  8th  note  is  from  M.  Cham- 
pagny,  addressed  to  cardinal  Ca- 
prara.  It  calls  upon  the  pope  to 
declare  war  against  England,  and 
in  the  event  of  his  refusing  to  do 
so,  threatens  to  overturn  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  establish  an¬ 
other,  which  will  make  common 
cause  with  Italy  and  Naples  against 
the  common  enemy. 
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Character  of  the  late  Countess  of 
Bath . 

| JTE N RI ETTA  Laura  Pulteney, 
A  Countess  of  Bath,  was  de¬ 
scended,  bv  her  mother,  in  a  direct 
line  from  Daniel  Pulteney,  brother 
to  the  great  Earl  of  Bath.  By  the 
failure  of  male  issue  in  the  Pulte¬ 
ney  family,  her  mother  became 
heiress-at-law  to  their  large  fortune; 
the  whole  of  which  on  the  death  of 
her  father,  the  late  sir  William  Pul¬ 
teney,  devolved  on  lady  Ba  th. 

Illustrious  by  birth  and  fortune, 
but  more  illustrious  by  those  vir¬ 
tues  which  are  the  bond  of  union 
among  mankind,  her  character  was 
early  marked  by  those  traits  of  be¬ 
nevolence  which  distinguished  her 
from  such  as  are  only  rich  and 
great.  In  the  first  impulse  of  in¬ 
fantine  sensibility  she  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  the  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  from  her  own  feet,  to  the  beg¬ 
gars  at  the  door  of  her  mother’s 
carriage.  This  amiable  principle 
so  favoured  by  nature,  was  never 
checked  by, education.  She  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  bustle  of  fashionable 
Yol.  L. 


life,  glowing  with  all  the  finer  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity ;  and,  after  having 
tasted  its  enjoyments,  perhaps  with 
all  the  gaiety,  certainly  with  all  the 
innocence  of  youth,  she  retired 
from  its  allurements  with  those  feel¬ 
ings  unimpaired. 

It  was  during  the  tedious  hours 
of  sickness  that  she  first  turned  her 
thoughts  to  those  more  serious  stu¬ 
dies  and  acquirements  which  enable 
the  mind  to  retire  into  itself  with 
complacency.  Awakened  to  a  sense 
of  the  most  trifling  deficiencies,  she 
cultivated  habits  of  application  and 
business,  which  evinced  that  she 
possessed  a  strength  of  mind  equal 
to  the  goodness  of  her  heart.  In 
the  exclusive  management  of  her 
very  large  estates,  she  never  signed 
a  paper  without  'perusing  it,  and 
frequently  correcting  the  mistakes 
of  her  lawyers.  A  degree  of  ex¬ 
actness  and  assiduity  incompatible 
with  a  fashionable  life;  which  in¬ 
deed  she  was,  in  every  respect, 
above. 

An  almost  uninterrupted  conti¬ 
nuance  of  ill-health  rendered  her 
retirement  at  last  equal  to  a  perfect 
A  seclusion 
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seclusion  from  the  world.  From 
this  time,  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  her  character  we  must  put  away 
those  ideas  which  accompany  our 
reflections  on  the  virtues  of  the 
rich  and  noble.  We  are  not  to 
weigh  some  occasional  acts  of  be¬ 
nevolence  against  a  life  of  habitual 
dissipation,  or  indolent  luxury; 
the  strict  or  ostentatious  obser¬ 
vance  of  some  moral  duties  against 
the  indulgence  of  peculiar  frailties; 
religion,  with  all  the  trappings  of 
vanity;  and  charity,  with  all  the 
incense  of  applause  :  but  we  must 
consider  the  unwearied  exercise  of 
all  these  virtues  during  long  tedious 
years  of  solitude  and  sickness. 

The  weakness  and  even  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  our  nature,  when  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  cheering  intercourse 
of  society,  requires  some  object  on 
which  to  rest  its  sufferings ;  some 
period  of  hope,  however  distant, 
when  its  sorrows  shall  be  done 
away.  Lady  Bath  found  this  object 
in  religion,  this  hope  in  the  firm  as¬ 
surance  of  a  future  life.  “  You 
do  well,’’  said  she  to  one  who  vi¬ 
sited  her  in  her  last  illness,  “  to 
come  so  far  to  see  a  sick  friend  ; 
it  is  by  such  actions  as  these  we 
prepare  ourselves  for  another 
world,  which  is  all  in  all.” 

Her  devotion,  though  ardent,  was 
simple  and  unobtrusive,  and  if  it 
partook  of  the  glow  of  enthusiasm, 
it  had  none  of  the  austerity  of  bi¬ 
gotry  or  gloominess  of  supersition. 
When  she  spoke  of  her  religion, 
it  was  the  overflow  ing  of  a  grateful 
heart,  eager  to  communicate  to 
others  a  share  in  those  blessings  it 
deemed  most  precious. 

For  those  who  differed  from  her¬ 
self  in  belief  or  practice,  she  had 
only  pity  ;  for  those  who  injured 
her  only  forgiveness.  In  her  dis¬ 


position,  religion  had  no  obsta«les 
to  overcome.  It  consequently  im¬ 
bibed  neither  pride  nor  bitterness. 
The  finer  feelings  of  the  soul  were 
not  blunted,  nor  the  milk  of  hu¬ 
man  kindness  soured  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  contest  between  duty  and 
inclination  :  nor  did  offended  na¬ 
ture  seek  to  compensate  its  sacri¬ 
fices  by  the  self-homage  of  spiritual 
pride. 

Love  and  charity  towards  our 
fellows  is  the  first  approach  to  the 
Supreme  Being ;  and  it  is  then  only 
we  worship  Him,  when  our  hearts 
expand  with  benevolence,  and  are 
raised  to  Him  as  our  common  Fa¬ 
ther  :  the  great  bond  of  social 
feeling  and  affection  upon  earth. 
This  wras  truly  the  principle  of  that 
amiable  character,  we  now  attempt 
to  describe.  She  loved  her  God 
in  heaven,  as  her  fellow  creatures 
on  earth  ;  and  in  such  feelings  no 
bitterness  could  dwell. 

To  a  casual  observer,  constant 
habits  of  seclusion  might  seem  to 
have  tinged  her  temper  with  me¬ 
lancholy  ;  but  in  the  few  moments 
she  could  steal  from  indisposition, 
her  spirits  had  an  appearance  not 
only  of  cheerfulness  but  gaiety,with 
a  flow  of  conversation  enriched 
with  anecdotes  in  a  style  of  naivete 
and  elegance  not  unworthy  the  bril- 
liantsocieties  of  which  she  had  been 
a  member.  Her  education,  chiefly 
in  France,  had  given  her  a  taste  for 
polite  literature;  and  there  were 
few  works  of  celebrity  in  either 
that  language  or  her  own,  which 
she  had  not  only  read,  but  of  which 
she  was  capable  of  judging.  When 
we  add  to  this,  the  most  unas¬ 
suming  simplicity  of  manners,  the 
most  unaffected  good-nature,  a 
strength  of  mind  to  know  and 
to  discern,  and  a  heart  to  feel,  we 

shall 
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shall  look  round  with  a  sigh,  to 
think,  that  the  choice  of  death  is 
not  biassed  by  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  mankind. 

She  died  at  Brighton,  July  14th, 
ISOS,  aged  41  ;  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  A  long  train 
of  her  illustrious  connections  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  the  grave  ;  but  the 
real  mourners  were  the  poor  and 
unfriended,  who  felt  that  they  had 
lost  their  benefactress. 


Character  of  William  Wilkie ,  D.D* 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy , 
in  the  University  of  St*  Andrews  ; 
Author  of  the  Epigoniad  ;  a  Vo¬ 
lume  of  fables  ;  and  a  Dream,  in 
the  manner  of  Spenser . 

nnilOUGII  Dr.  Wilkie  was  ex- 
ceedingly  admired  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  were  capable  of  es¬ 
timating  his  learning  and  genius  as 
a  philosopher,  a  poet,  and  a  man  of 
wit ;  his  character  is,  perhaps,  less 
generally  known  than  that  of  any 
other  man  of  our  times,  equally 
entitled  to  fame.  It  must  be  own¬ 
ed,  that  there  is  somewhat  of  a 
whimsical  appearance  in  a  philoso¬ 
pher's  writing  a  poem,  at  this  time 
of  day,  about  the  sons  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  heroes  who  fought  in  the  first 
war  against  Thebes.  In  this  age  of 
philosophical  precision,  so  destruc¬ 
tive  ofall  faith  in  fable  or  machinery; 
there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry 
that  is  tolerable,  except  the  sa¬ 
tirical  and  descriptive,  this  last  in¬ 
cluding  the  dramatic.  The  epic 
poem,  languishing  under  the  pier¬ 


cing  rays  of  science,  has  died  a  na¬ 
tural  death.  The  last  efforts  in 
this  way,  at  all  respectable,  are, 
the  Leonidas  of  Glover,  the  Henri- 
ade  of  Voltaire,  and  Wilkie’s  Epi¬ 
goniad.  Still,  however,  the  admi¬ 
rable  genius  of  Wilkie  might  have 
been  better  employed ;  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  he  says  in  his  pre¬ 
face  to  the  Epigoniad,  universally 
allowed  to  be  a  piece  of  masterly 
criticism.  There  are  few,  it  is 
presumed,  who  can  work  up  their 
imagination,  or  be  so  wrought 
upon  by  others,  as  to  feel  any  in¬ 
terest  in  the  characters  or  fortunes 
of  the  Epigoni,  But  there  is  no 
one  who  does  not  admire  the  varie¬ 
gated  harmony  of  Wilkie’s  versifi¬ 
cation,  formed,  it  would  appear,  on 
the  model  of  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost,  and  of  Thomson’s  Seasons  ; 
the  splendour  of  his  descriptions, 
and  the  wonderful  powers  and  ap¬ 
parent  facility  with  which  he  enters 
into  theghnius  of  the  times  of  which 
he  writes,  and  the  very  soul  ©f  Ho¬ 
mer.  He  was,  as  will  be  readily 
imagined,  a  most  excellent  Greek 
scholar.  With  the  writers  of 
Greece  ;  poets,  historians,  and  phi¬ 
losophers,  he  was  familiarly  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  could  not  only  de¬ 
scribe,  but  even  imitate,  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  turn  or  manner  of  each. 
Ilis  Fables  possess  both  aptness  and 
a  beautiful  simplicity.  As  to  his 
Dream,  he  might  be  praised  for  the 
felicity  with  which  he  has  imitated 
Spenser,  if  an  imitation  of  Spenser 
had  not  been,  as  observed  by  Air. 
Hume,  in  his  History  of  England, 
so  easy  a  matter.* 


*  u  Several  writers  of  late  have  amused  themselves  in  copying  the  style  of 
Spenser,  and  no  imitation  has  been  so  indifferent  as  not  to  bear  a  great  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  original.  His  manner  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  not 
to  transfer  some  portion  of  it  into  the  copy.” — Hist ,  of  England,  chap.  xliv.  Ap¬ 
pendix. 
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Dr.  Wilkie  was  once  urged  by 
a  friend.,*  (who  thought  that  the 
rare  admixture  of  a  genius  for 
poetry  and  philosophy,  in  him 
united,  qualified  him  in  a  singular 
manner  for  such  an  undertaking,) 
to  write  a  didactic  poem.  This, 
however,  he  declined,  saying,  that 
he  did  not  know  of  any  one  who 
had  succeeded  in  that  species  of 
composition.  Ilis  friend  men¬ 
tioned,  as  an  instance  of  success, 
Lucretius  : — u  Lucretius/’  said  Dr. 
Wilkie,  u  reminds  me  of  a  cobler  I 
once  knew,  who  would  now  and 
then  take  up  his  fiddle  and  play 
himself  a  tune,  but  soon  throw  it 
aside,  and  fell  a-hammering  again 
on  his  last.’’ 

There  were  circumstances  in  Dr. 
Wilkie’s  life  which  had  a  tendency 
to  nourish,  if  not  originally  to  im¬ 
plant  in  his  mind,  a  turn  and  fa¬ 
culty  for  poetry.  lie  was  not 
born  or  bred  in  a  crowded  city, 
nor  confined  to  one  occupation  or 
pursuit,  nor  to  one  set  or  circle  in 
society  ;  but  in  a  village,  or  rather 
hamlet ;  bred  at  a  parochial  school 
in.  the  country  ;  and  after  an  uni¬ 
versity  education,  and  while  he  was 
occasionally  employed  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  farmer  :  and  all  this  in  a 
finely  variegated,  pleasant,  and  pic¬ 
turesque  part  of  the  country.  One 
who  is  born,  and  bred,  and  lives 
chiefly  in  the  country,  possesses 


many  important  advantages  over  the 
native  and  constant  inhabitant  of  a 
town  or  city.  He  acquires,  without 
any  effort  or  study,  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  in  natural  history,  and 
of  the  manners  and  ways  of  men 
in  a  state  more  similar  to  those 
of  simple  and  heroic  times.  Wilkie 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  was 
placed  in  situations  that  gave  him 
opportunities  of  mingling  study, 
with  actual  observation  on  the 
course  of  nature,  both  physical  and 
moral.  He  was  not  cramped  by 
the  monotony  of  one  employment, 
or  of  one  class  of  men.  His  occu¬ 
pations  and  acquaintance  were  finely 
and  fortunately  diversified.  By  this 
variety  his  mind  was  enriched  and 
expanded,  as  well  as  invigorated. 
The  advantages  arising  from  the 
establishment  of  parochial  schools 
in  Scotland  are  many  and  various. 
And  among  these,  it  is  none  of  the 
least,  that  in  many  places  a  boy 
may  receive  a  Latin,  or  what  in 
England  is  called  a  Classical  educa¬ 
tion,  by  going  to  the  parish-school 
in  the  morning,  arid  returning  after 
school-hours  to  his  father’s  house. 
Thus  parental  affection,  and  filial 
respect,  unavoidably  weakened  by 
the  separation  required  by  board¬ 
ing-schools,  or  grammar-schools  in 
towns,  are  nourished  and  strength¬ 
ened  ;  modesty  is  preserved  ;  health 
is  promoted  ;  the  face  of  nature, 
tire  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the 


The  reverend  jMr.  John  Playfair,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Playfair  attracted  the  notice,  and  conciliated  the  es¬ 
teem  of  Wilkie,  by  the  appearances  he  made  on  the  examinations  in  the  natural 
philosophy  class,  when  he  was  a  student  there.  And  when  he  afterwards  became 
a  student  of  divinity,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  teaching  his  class  for  him,  when  he 
was  indisposed,  as  he  sometimes  was.  Mr.  Playfair  was  first  led  into  the  paths 
of  just  philosophy,  that  chaste,  severe,  and  sure  method  of  philosophizing,  for 
which  he  is  so  justly  distinguished,  by  professor  Wilkie.  Though  Mr.  Playfair  was 
then  a  very  young  man,  there  was  no  one  among  all  the  numerous  friends  of  Dr. 
\\  hide,  who  enjoyed  more  of  his  intimacy,  or  possessed  more  of  his  confidence. 

growth 
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growth  and  decay  of  vegetables, 
grasses,  herbs,  plants,  and  trees, 
and  the  habits  and  economy  of  ani¬ 
mals,  reptiles,  insects,  fishes,  birds, 
j  and  beasts,  ever  present  to  the  view 

I  of  a  youth  of  sensibility  and  genius, 
solicit  his  mind  to  mount  up  from 
|  such  various  and  interesting  effects, 
to  causes,  and  to  the  grand  first 
!  Cause — from  nature  to  the  God  of 
nature  :  an  eternal  and  all-ruling 
AJind.  His  soul  is  roused,  harmo¬ 
nized,  and  disposed  to  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  a  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
— Such  a  youth  was  William  Wil¬ 
kie;  and  such  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education,  and  his  mind 
was  formed. 

Having  learned  the  Latin  tongue 
at  the  parish-school  of  Dalmeny  in 
West  Lothian,  in  which  parish  he 
was  born  in  1721  phe  was,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  sent  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh  :  where,  in  the 
usual  space  of  three  years,  he  went 
through  the  accustomed  course  of 
philosophy  ;  and,  in  the  year  there¬ 
after,  entered  his  name  in  the  hall, 
as  a  student  in  divinity.  During  the 
recess,  or  vacation  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  college,  which  took  up  from 
five  to  six  months  in  the  year,  and 
the  still  longer  vacation  of  the  di¬ 
vinity  college,  he  lived,  of  course, 
in  the  family  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  respectable  farmer,  and  was 
much  employed  in  superintend¬ 
ing  agricultural  concerns  ;  which 
at  length  devolved  on  him  wholly 
on  the  death  of  his  father:  which 
happened  nearly  at  the  time  when 
Wilkie,  having  attended  for  the 
usual  time  the  divinity-hall,  was  or¬ 
dained  by  the  presbytery  of  Lin¬ 
lithgow  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
Preachers  ol  the  Gospel,  otherwise 


called  probationers ,  are  not  attach¬ 
ed  to  any  particular  kirk  or  con¬ 
gregation,  nor  yet  do  they  admi¬ 
nister  the  sacraments.  They  are 
employed,  occasionally,  in  preach- 
catechising,  visiting  and  ex¬ 
horting  families,  and  frequently 
retained  by  ministers  of  parishes  as 
their  assistants. 

Mr.  Wilkie  had  remained  for  ten 
years  in  this  situation  ;  in  which  it 
was  that  he  composed  the  Epigo- 
niad,  carefully  attending  at  the 
same  time  to  the  business^  of  the 
farm,  on  w’hich  his  mother  and  sis¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  himself,  depended 
for  support;  when  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  be  called  to  perform 
diviue  service  one  Sunday,  the  kirk 
being  vacant  through  the  death  of 
the  minister,  at  Ratho,  In  this 
parish  lies  Hatton,  the  seat  of  the 
late  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who,  with 
his  family,  was  in  the  habit  of  at¬ 
tending  the  church  regularly.  This 
noble  and  truly  respectable  family, 
had  waited  a  long  time  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  appropriated  to  their  use  in 
the  church,  of  which  they  were  the 
patrons,  and  still*  there  was  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  clergyman.  The 
earl  at  last  said  to  the  countess, 
“  My  dear,  I  think  we  had  better 
»gohome.”  But  the  beadle,  who 
had  learned  what  his  lordship  was 
thinking  of,  came  up  to  him,  and 
said,  u  O  my  lord,  I  see  the  mini¬ 
ster  coming.  There  he  is  !  your 
lordship  may  see  him  from  the  w  in- 
dow.”  Here  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  Wilkie  was  a  very 
great  sloven  in  his  dress.  Ilis  wig 
sat  always  awry.  His  coat  was 
any  thing,  at  that  time,  but  fashion¬ 
able.  lie  wore  large  coarse  stock¬ 
ings  instead  of  boots.  He  had  a 
stick  in  his  hand  instead  of  a  whip. 
A  3  He 
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monthly  club,  in  which  Wilkie 


He  rode  on  an  old  cart-horse,  with 
a  long  draggling  tail,  and  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  altogether  grotesque 
and  ludicrous. — u  It  is  not  possi¬ 
ble, ’’  said  lord  Lauderdale,  u  that 
that  cheeld*  can  be  a  minister  !” 
44  O,  yes  !”  the  beadle  replied,  <4  it 
is  Mr.  Wilkie.”  After  psalms  and 
a  prayer,  the  preacher  read  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament ;  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  explained  it  by 
a  comment  and  paraphrase.  Lord 
Lauderdale  was  equally  surprised 
and  delighted  with  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge  applied  not  ostenta¬ 
tiously,  (for  Wilkie  was  simplicity 
itself,)  but  in  the  most  apt  and  na¬ 
tural  manner,  the  originality  of  his 
sentiments  and  observations,  and 
the  copious  flow  of  his  varied  elo¬ 
quence.  It  was  fortunate  for  Mr. 
"Wilkie  that  he  had  among  his  hear¬ 
ers  a  man  of  such  sound  taste  and 
judgment,  as  lord  Lauderdale,  and 
as  much  disposed  to  reward,  as  he 
“was  capable  of  appreciating  merit. 
After  the  service  of  the  day  was 
over,  the  earl,  as  is  usual  with  fami¬ 
lies  of  distinction  in  Scotland,  in¬ 
vited  Mr.  Wilkie  to  dine  with  him, 
and  to  stay  all  night  at  Hatton.  If 
he  was  delighted  with  both  his  lec¬ 
ture  and  sermon,  he  was  still  more 
charmed  with  his  conversation. 
He  presented  him  to  the  kirk  of 
Hatho,  of  which  he  was  ordained 
minister  in  1753,  where  he  re. 
xnained  till  1759,  when  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  philosophy  in. 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  He 
took  a  moderate  farm  in  the  parish, 
and  was  accounted  by  all  the  far¬ 
mers  around,  of  which  there  was  a 


was  a  member,  the  most  judicious 
and  successful  cultivator  in  the 
country.  His  attention  was  par¬ 
ticularly  drawn  to  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  culture  of 
potatoes,  of  which  he  raised  im¬ 
mense  quantities.  The  common 
people  in  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
who  have  a  great  detestation  of 
ministers  becoming  farmers,  called 
him  the  44  Potatoe  minister.” 

He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Hatton,  but  never  so  frequent  as 
lord  Lauderdale,  and  all  the  family 

wished  him  to  be - .  No 

man  could  possibly  be  freer  from 
all  whimsies,  or  the  affectation 
of  singularity,  than  Wilkie.  Yet 
it  will  generally  be  considered  as  a 
strange  conceit,  that  he  should 
prefer  the  use  of  soiled,  to  that  of 
clean  linen.  When  lady  Lauder¬ 
dale  would  kindly  press  him  to 
stay  all  night,  he  would,  after  some 
hesitation,  say,  ‘4  Yes,  my  lady,  if 
you  will  give  me  foul  sheets  to  my 
bed.” 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who, 
wit!;  the  most  excellent  qualities  of 
both  head  and  heart,  united  a  de¬ 
gree  of  humour,  would  sometimes 
amuse  himself  with  a  little  gentle 
teazing  of  Wilkie.  One  day,  after 
dinner,  the  earl  led  on  the  conver¬ 
sation  to  the  subject  of  the  most 
proper  pursuits  in  life  ;  the  best  or 
most  worthy  objects  of  ambition  ; 
of  which  a  capital  one,  in  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  judgment,  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  family  in  independent 
and  affluent  circumstances.  And, 
he  observed,  that  the  great  reward 
held  out  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 


*  Cheeld ,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  is  nearly  of  the  same  import  with  fellow,  used 
in  its  best  sense,  that  is,  when  it  is  meant  to  express  rather  kindness  than  con¬ 
tempt;  but  certainly  not  to  express  any  degree  of  contempt,  or  aversion. 
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the  people  of  God,  was,  that  iC  they 
should  see  their  children’s  children, 
and  that  their  seed  should  inherit 
the  earth/’  As  to  authorship,  or 
the  making  of  books,  he  had  ob¬ 
served,  he  said,  that  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  light-headed,  or  hair-brained 
people  that  gave  themselves  up  to 
writing.  Men  of  sound  sense,  and 
a  right  way  of  thinking,  he  said, 
sought  after  something  more  sub¬ 
stantially  good  than  the  reputation 
of  authorship. 

In  order  to  enter  into  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  observations  made  to 
Wilkie,  about  the  reward  held  out 
in  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  people 
©f  God,  it  is  necessary  to  know, 
that  he  was  not  only  a  bachelor, 
but  that  though  a  poet,  passionate¬ 
ly  fond  of  music,  and  no  bad  per¬ 
former  on  the  violin,  he  was  never 
known  to  betray  the  smallest  sym¬ 
ptom  of  being  in  love.  Mr.  Wilkie 
did  not  make  any  reply  to  what 
had  been  said  of  the  blessing  of 
seeing  one’s  children’s  children,  and 
the  assurance  of  his  seed’s  being 
multiplied  and  inheriting  the 
earth,  but  fixed  on  the  allegation, 
that  it  was  only  hair-brained  peo¬ 
ple  that  became  writers  of  books. 
“  Ca’  [call]  ye  lord  Bacon  a  light¬ 
headed,  or  hair-brained  man,  my 
lord  ?”  He  then  went  on  expatia¬ 
ting  on  the  glorious  and  success¬ 
ful  pursuits  of  that  great  orna¬ 
ment  and  benefactor  of  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  contrasted  his  literary 
and  philosophical  labours  with  the 
pursuits  of  vulgar  ambition,  in  a 
strain  of  irony  worthy  of  Socrates*. 

Though  Wilkie  was  never 
known  to  be  in  love,  he  liked  to 
converse  with  sensible  and  accom¬ 


plished  women  ;  and  was  very  far 
from  being  backward  or  niggardly 
in  his  praises  of  female  beauty,  and 
other  attractions.  He  was  very 
happy  when  any  of  the  ladies  who^ 
visited  his  sisters,  who  lived  with 
him  in  his  house  till  his  death,  ex¬ 
pressed  any  satisfaction  with  his 
performances  on  the  violin  ;  and 
would  very  readily  give  a  tune  on 
the  fiddle,  in  exchange  for  a  song. 

The  Baconian,  or  in  other  words, 
the  just  and  legitimate  mode  of  phi¬ 
losophizing  on  all  subjects,  was  not 
perhaps  first  introduced  into  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews  in  175f), 
but  it  was  then  that  it  was  first  se¬ 
riously  attended  to.  The  princi¬ 
ples  of  that  philosophy  had  never 
been  so  well  understood  in  that 
seminary,  and  so  well  explained 
and  inculcated  as  they  were  by  Dr. 
Wilkie,  who  so  worthily  filled  the 
chair  of  natural  philosophy.  At 
the  same  time,  Dr.  Watson,  after¬ 
wards  principal,  through  whose 
means  chiefly  Wilkie  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  university,  in  his 
course  of  logic,  applied  with  great 
ability  as  well  as  zeal,  the  just  laws 
of  investigation  to  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  of  truth  or  know¬ 
ledge. 

A  very  shining  part  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
kie’s  character,  as  above  hinted, 
was  his  talent  for  conversation. 
To  this,  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  him  looked  back,  and  of 
these,  they  who  survived  him  still 
look  back  with  admiration.  Of 
this  they  all  talked,  or  still  talk, 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

It  is  well  known,  that  there  are 
men  who,  on  the  strength  of  their 


*  These,  and  many  other  anecdotes  of  Wilkie,  the  writer  of  this  article  heard 
from  lord  Lauderdale  himself. 
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being  authors,  conceive  that  every 
one  is  gaping  to  hear  what  will  fall 
from  them  in  conversation ;  in 
which,  therefore,  they  labour  to 
make  a  figure.  They  study  a  topic 
beforehand,  come  primed  and  load¬ 
ed  with  as  much  as  they  can  carry 
of  what  has  been  said  by  others, 
to  their  club  or  dinner,  force  the 
subject  of  their  lesson  into  conver¬ 
sation,  and  disgorge  all  they  know 
on  the  company.  It  is  thus  easy, 
by  taking  the  lead  in  conversation, 
to  appear  very  learned,  very  clever, 
and  very  eloquent.  The  true,  the 
agreeable,  and  most  accomplished 
companion,  is  he  who  does  not  lead 
but  follow  the  course  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Wilkie  had  no  need  to 
study  a  discourse  beforehand,  in 
order  to  make  a  brilliant  fi¬ 
gure  in  the  most  learned,  inge¬ 
nious,  and  refined  society  :  nor 
would  such  a  stratagem  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  a  mind  like  his,  if  he  had 
needed  it.  He  was  as  well  pleased 
to  listen  to  others  as  to  speak  his 
own  sentiments.  He  had  even  a 
curiosity  to  know  the  sentiments 
of  those  with  whom  he  conversed 
—even  the  way  of  thinking  of  the 
very  lowest  classes— on  all  subjects. 
His  own  conversation  was  a  series 
of  the  most  original  thought,  and 
most  ingenious  reasoning,  clothed 
in  the  most  nervous  and  poetical 
language.  Every  object  was  paint¬ 
ed  to  the  life,  and  placed  before 
you  in  the  most  striking  attitude  ; 
and  all-  this  was  accompanied  with 
great  wit.  Very  seldom,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed,  has  there  been  found  so  much 
wit,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  blen¬ 
ded  together  in  any  individual.  He 
was  not  only,  both  a  natural  and 
moral  philosopher  of  the  first  class, 
but  a  man  q f  wit,  a  poet  of  great 
powers,  singularly  eloquent,  and 
a  lover  ol  all  the  arts.  Ilis  elo¬ 


quence,  however,  was  different 
from  what  professors  of  rhetoric 
and  most  critics  would  applaud. 
No  studied  rotundity  of  periods  ; 
no  pomp  of  words.  At  the  same 
time  that  it  was  very  poetical,  and 
fuii  of  the  noblest  images,  it  was 
perfectly  simple  and  perspicu¬ 
ous. 

Dr.  'Wilkie  was  particularly 
happy  in  transferring  into  his  li¬ 
terary  or  philosophical  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  terms  and  phrases  of  com¬ 
mon  life,  and  of  the  arts,  particu- 
.  larly  of  agriculture.  The  habit  of 
conversing  with  his  parishioners 
and  neighbours,  while  he  lived  in 
the  country,  had  enabled  him  to 
adapt  his  conversation  to  their 
comprehension  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  had  furnished  him  with  many 
strong  and  figurative,  though,  per¬ 
haps,  not  always  elegant  expres¬ 
sions.  He  lived,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  alternately  with  the 
literary  men  about  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  farmers  in 
his  own  neighbourhood.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  versatility,  as  it 
were,  in  his  eloquence,  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  shine  amidst 
a  company  of  peasants,  of  poets, 
or  philosophers. 

H  is  observations  on  human  na¬ 
ture  were  profound  ;  and  he  ex¬ 
celled  in  unfolding  the  motives  of 
action,  and  in  exposing  the  ridicule 
and  absurdity  of  vice  or  folly. 
Another  subject  on  which  his  con¬ 
versation  was  always  very  enter¬ 
taining  and  instructive,  was  criti¬ 
cism.  He  was  furnished  with  the 
most  frequent  subjects  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  from  having  read  both 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  as 
already  observed,  repeatedly,  with 
the  utmost,  attention.  But  the  fa¬ 
vourite  subject  of  his  literary  .con¬ 
versation  'Was,  the  philosophy  of 

lord 
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lord  Bacon.  The  great  and  sub¬ 
lime  ideas  of  that  philosophy  were 
wonderfully  congenial  with  his 
mind  ;  and  he  had  penetrated 
deeply  into  those  branches  of  me¬ 
taphysics  which  serve  as  the  basis 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  maxims  laid  down  by 
lord  Bacon,  in  the  Novum  Orga- 
num,  and  the  scale  or  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  experiments,  which  form 
the  second  part  of  that  wmrk,  he 
used  to  illustrate  with  great  powers 
of  eloquence  and  ingeniousness. 
It  was  here,  more  than  any  where, 
that  he  was  thought  to  rise  above 
the  level  of  even  his  own  conversa¬ 
tion.  A  very  favourite  author  with 
Dr.  Wilkie,  was  Cervantes.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  take  the  most  extensive 
view  of  every  object,  he  saw  iu 
Don  Quixote  the  most  perfect  pic¬ 
ture  of  enthusiasm  of  every  deno¬ 
mination.  u  It  was  a  book,  (he 
said,)  written  with  a  learned  insight 
into  enthusiasm  of  every  kind.” — 
Here,  too,  he  seems  to  have  had  an 
eye  to  his  great  guide  in  philoso¬ 
phy,  who,  among  the  subjects  of 
investigation  which  he  recommends, 
for  illustrating  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  mind  and  matter,  (i.  e.  the 
laws  which  regulate  this  connexion) 
enumerates  the  history  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  imagination  ; 
and  that  also  of  the  several  species 
of  enthusiasm. 

On  the  philosophical  produc¬ 
tions  of  lord  Bacon,  he  was  wont 
to  dwell  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
And  he  would  often  repeat  with 
rapture  the  following,  which  has 
been  so  fully  verified :  u  That 
when  physics  shall  be  grounded 
on  experiment,  their  effects  will  as 
far  excel  the  pretended  powers  of 
magic,  as  the  actions  of  Caesar  or 
Alexander  surpassed  the  fabulous 
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achievements  of  Arthur,  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  or  Amadis,  of  Gaul.” 

In  the  particular  doctrines  of 
natural  philosophy,  he  was  most 
delighted  with  that  of  gravitation. 
And  he  used  to  say,  u  That  hu¬ 
man  reason  had  seldom  been  so 
well  employed  as  when  it  inquired 
into  the  effects,  and  seldom  so  ill 
as  when  it  inquired  into  the  cause, 
of  gravitation.  No  part  of  pure 
mathematics  gave  him  sp  much 
pleasure  as  the  doctrine  of  fluxions. 
Having  never  applied  very  seriously 
to  the  deeper  parts  of  mathema¬ 
tics,  till  his  appointment  to  the 
natural  philosophy  chair  at  St.  An¬ 
drews,  he  never  acquired  great 
facility  in  the  fluxionary  calculus. 
But  there  was  never  any  man  who 
understood  the  principles  of  that 
calculus  more  thoroughly.  /--lie 
used  to  say,  that  the  advantage  of 
fluxions  consists  in  giving  at  once 
the  result  of  an  infinite  series  of 
approximations.”  lie  was  the  first, 
and  probably  the  only  poet,  that 
has  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  this  difficult  science. 

As'a  teacher  of  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  Dr.  Wilkie  has  rarely  been 
excelled.  He  carried  along  with 
him  into  his  school,  the  same  clear¬ 
ness,  simplicity,  and  force  of  ex¬ 
pression,  which  accompanied  hint 
on  all  other  occasions.  Ins  course 
was  very  happily  arranged,  and 
contained  many  uncommon  views 
of  nature,  and  many  new  and  ex, 
cedent  demonstrations.  He  was, 
withal,  very  close  or  strict  in  his 
reasoning  ;  and,  on  that  account, 
by  those  who  came  to  his  lecture?, 
without  a  sufficient  preparation  of 
geometry,  and  a  sufficient  com¬ 
mand  of  their  attention,  was  some¬ 
times  supposed  to  be  obscure. 

From  that  absence  of  mind,  from 

which 
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which  men  who  think  deeply  are 
rarely  exempted,  Dr.  Wilkie  would 
now  and  then  lose  the  thread  of  his 
demonstration  altogether.  On  such 
occasions  he  would  immediately 
stop  short;  being  wholly  superior 
to  the  artifice  of  amusing  his  sfu- 
dents  for  an  instant,  with  words, 
which,  if  they  did  not  understand, 
their  modesty  might  lead  them  to 
blame  themselves,  rather  than  their 
master.  He  would  not  hesitate, 
after  a  short  pause,  to  say,  16  I 
have  been  bewildered — I  have  been 
speaking  nonsense  — and,  having 
thus  recollected  himself,  would 
proceed  with  a  new  demonstration. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Wilkie  possessed  that 
•entire  simplicity  of  character,  so 
rarely  to  be  found,  by  means  of 
which  a  man  puts  himself  altoge¬ 
ther  out  of  the  question,  and  fixes 
his  eye  only  on  what  is  true,  or 
what  is  right. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that 
a  man  who  possessed  such  literary 
accomplishments,  and  at  the  same 
time  such  talents  for  conversation, 
as  Dr.  Wiikie,  would  form  a  very 
distinguished  member  of  a  literary 
society  or  club.  So  he  did.  When 
fie  was  a  young  man,  a  student  at 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  a  prea¬ 
cher  in  the  vicinity,  the  Scottish 
metropolis  had  begun  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  ardour  and  enterprise 
in  every  walk  of  literature  and  sci¬ 
ence.  And  a  literary  society  was 
formed,  which  not  only  discussed 
questions  among  themselves,  but 
maintained  a  correspondence  with 
several  eminent  literati  and  philo¬ 
sophers  in  different  places.  In 
that  society  there  was  not  one 
whose  arguments  or  course  of  rea¬ 
soning,  in  the  dispute  or  debate, 
made  generally  so  deep  an  impres- 
lion,  and  carried  so  much  convic¬ 


tion  to  the  minds  of  all  present,  as 
Wilkie’s.  In  this  was  exhibited 
a  striking  proof  and  example  of 
the  connection  between  eloquence 
and  a  candid  and  sincere  disposi¬ 
tion.  The  unrivajfed  success  of 
Wilkie  in  debatevaeose  not  more 
from  bis  fine  gejmS  and  extensive 
learning,  than  the  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  his  moral  character. 
It  was  to  this  chiefly  that  he  him¬ 
self  attributed  his  success  in  lite¬ 
rary  disputation.  When  he  was 
complimented  on  this,  he  would 
say, 64  When  men  of  equal  powers 
take  opposite  sides  of  a  question, 
the  balance  is  naturally  cast  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  him  who  takes  the  right 
one.  I  find  that  men  of  bright 
parts  are  very  apt  to  take  the  weak 
or  wrong  side  of  a  question,  that 
they  may  display  their  reasoning 
powers.  I  always  deliver  my  sin¬ 
cere  sentiments,  which  I  can  un¬ 
fold  and  maintain  more  easily  than 
I  should  any  others.” 

Among  the  members  of  that 
club,  and  the  particular  friends  of 
Wilkie,  were  the  late  sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  father  of  the  present  lord 
Minto,  lord  Elibank,  Principal 
Robertson,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Mr. 
J.  Hume,  professor  Ferguson,  Mr. 
Alexander  Wedderburn,  after¬ 
wards  lord  Loughborough,  and 
others,  who  attained  to  great  dis¬ 
tinction  in  both  the  law  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Though  many  of  these  had 
been  more  fortunate  than  he  in 
the  pursuit  of  literary  fame,  he 
never  spoke  of  any  of  them  with 
the  smallest  degree  of  chagrin  or 
envy.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
fond  of  telling  anecdotes  of  them 
in  a  good-natured  and  friendly 
way,  and  describing  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  their  genius,  turns,  and  ha¬ 
bits.  Indeed  the  most  perfect  can- 
,  dour, 
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dour,  and  the  most  sincere  love  of 
truth  and  justice,  formed  the  basis 
of  his  character. 

Dr.  Wilkie  was  an  excellent 
farmer,  but  paid  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  theories  of  agriculture.  He 
read  few  books  on  that  subject. 
One  maxim  of  his  deserves  to  be 
recorded  ;  (6  I  never -^raw  any  con¬ 
clusion,  (said  he,)  in  matters  of 
husbandry,  but  from  direct  experi¬ 
ment  ;  and  I  never  reason  from 
analogy The  example  he  set  of 
an  excellent  method  of  husbandry, 
was  of  great  use  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  The  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Andrews 
were  astonished  to  find  a  professor 
who  could  talk  to  them  in  their 
own  language,  and  teach  them  how 
to  raise  excellent  crops  of  turnips 
and  potatoes. 

lie  was,  as  above  observed,  a 
great  sloven  in  his  dress,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  all  gentility  and  elegance 
of  every  kind.  He  was  frecpicntly 
to  be  seen  hastening  through  the 
streets  of  St.  Andrews,  with  a 
shabby  great-coat,  his  wig,  as 
usual,  awry,  and  his  hoes  on  his 
shoulder,  to  work  in  his  fields. 
He  was  parsimonious,  and  fond  of 
money  :  yet  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  sending  very  considerable  sums 
to  housekeepers  in  St.  Andrews, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  struggling 
hard  under  poverty,  not  only  to 
escape  being  burthensoine,  but  to 
maintain  a  decent  appearance  in 
society.  This,  as  was  conjectured 
before,,  but  not  fully  known  till 
after  his  death,  he  did  in  the  most 
secret  manner,  exacting  as  a  con¬ 
dition,  profound  secrecy  from  the, 
parties  relieved  by  his  bounty. 

The  following  anecdote,  however 
trivial  in  appearance,  is  well  calcu¬ 


lated  to  give  an  idea  of  Dr.  Wilkie’s 
genius,  habits,  and  manner  in  so¬ 
ciety,  In  musing  on  any  subject, 
when  a  ludicrous  idea  occurred 
to  him,  which  often  happened,  he 
would,  without  saying  a  word, 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and 
then  give  an  account  of  the  subject 
that  had  moved  it.  Among  the 
professors  of  St.  Andrews,  cotem¬ 
porary  with  Dr.  Wilkie,  was  Mr. 
Morton,  professor  of  humanity, 
’and  afterwards  of  Greek,  who  was 
in  many,  nay,  most  respects,  the 
very  opposite  of  Dr.  Wilkie.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  genius,  nor  yet 
of  very  great  learning:  though 
well  enough  qualified  to  teach  lan¬ 
guages,  and  give  lectures  in  philo¬ 
logy,  and  remarkably  careful  and 
diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duty.  Having  acted  as 
private  tutor,  and  travelling  gover¬ 
nor  to  several  young  gentlemen 
and  noblemen,  he  was  completely 
fashioned  to  the  world ;  and  to 
dress  and  all  the  exterior  decencies 
of  life,  most  punctiliously  attentive. 
Having  no  children,  and  being  of  a 
liberal  and  gentleman-like  turn  of 
mind,  he  was  withal  wholly  indif¬ 
ferent  about  money  beyond  what 
was  necessary.  One  day  Dr. 
Wilkie,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  be 
liepdomader,  and  preside  at  the 
college-table,  after  a  silence  for  a 
few  minutes,  wuthout  a  word  by 
way  of  preamble,  gave  way  to  a 
hearty  fit  of  laughter.  u  I  have 
been  thinking,  (said  he,)  that  Mr. 
Morton  would  not  have  one  hair 
of  his  wig  out  of  its  proper  place 
for  a  guinea  !”  This  single  stroke 
was  highly  descriptive,  not  only  of 
him  who  was  the  subject  of  it,  but 
of  him  who  made  it. 

I)r.  Wilkie  was  not  insensible  of 
the  defects  of  lift  own  character. 

“  The 
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s<  The  difficulties,  (he  would  often 
say,)  in  which  I,  with  my  sisters  on 
my  hand,  was  early  involved, 
strongly  impressed  on  my  mind 
the  value  of  independence ;  and  I 
fear  that  I  am  still  too  much  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  means  of  securing  it* 
The  candour  of  this  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  apology 
that  can  be  made  for  the  failing 
that  gave  rise  to  ic.  And,  it  may 
even  be  added,  that  there  was 
greater  merit  in  bestowing  chari¬ 
ties,  which  he  did  secretly,  and  w  ith 
no  sparing  hand, when  in  conferring 
them,  he  had  to  make  an  effort 
against  his  habitual  love  of  money. 
It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  vir¬ 
tue  has  a  surer  foundation  when  it  is 
founded  on  a  principle  of  the  under¬ 
standing  enforcing  a  conviction  of 
duty,  than  when  it  rests  merely  no 
some  effusion  of  kind  affection, 
which  the  school  of  lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  anatyses  into  something  ana¬ 
logous  to  sensation  or  sense.  In 
truth  this  school,  by  moving  duty 
from  the  basis  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  the  will  of  God,  to  the 
fluctuating  tide  of  sentiment  and  af¬ 
fection,  has  opened  a  door  to 
great  laxity  of  both  sentiment  and 
conduct,  on  this  subject.  The  li¬ 
centious  Sterne,  and  his  admirers, 
see  no  great  turpitude  in  vice  or 
immorality,  provided  that  a  trans¬ 
gression  has  in  it  a  tincture  of 
amiableness. 

Dr.  Wilkie  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  existence  of  one  supreme 
and  all-ruling  Mind  ;  conceiving 
this  to  be  the  easiest,  most  natural, 
and  most  complete  solution  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  universal  world. 
For  the  Christian  religion,  the  sub¬ 
lime  purity  of  its  moral  doctrines, 
the  unparalleled  moral  excellence 
and  perfection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 


the  disinterested  and  glorious  zeal 
of  the  apostles,  he  entertained  the 
most  respect  and  veneratiou :  but 
he  confessed  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  that  he  had,  at  times, 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  its  great 
and  consolatory  doctrine :  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  grave,  and  immor¬ 
tal  life  in  a  future,  more  perfect, 
and  far  happier  state  of  existence. 
The  intrusion  of  these  doubts  he 
deeply  lamented  and  deplored. 
u  Oh!  (he  would  say,)  if  I  could 
believe  firmly  and  steadily  these 
doctrines,  how  insignificant  should 
I  consider  every  pursuit,  besides 
that  ol  a  life  pure,  holy,  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God  V’  Yet  he  never 
suflered  his  doubts  to  produce  any 
relaxation  in  the  observance  of  all 
the  Christian  ordinance.  The  same 
custom  of  family  worship,  which 
he  had  kept  up,  of  course,  when 
he  was  a  minister  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  he  continued  after  he  was 
a  professor  in  a  university.  Some 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
who  boarded  in  his  house,  were 
attended  by  their  tutors,  Avho  were 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.  With 
these  gentlemen  Dr.  Wilkie  took 
his  turn  in  family-prayer  every 
evening.  In  all  his  exercises  of 
devotion,  even  in  the  graces  he  said 
before  and  after  meals,  there  was 
great  variety  and  originality.  For 
example,  one  of  his  graces,  at  the 
college-table,  began  thus: — u  O 
Lord,  thou  art  the  author  of  all 
our  wants,  and  thou  suppliest 
them  all  from  the  inexhaustible 
stores  of  thy  paternal  goodness. ” 
Dr.  Wilkie  had,  almost  all  his  life, 
been  subject  to  agues.  To  keep 
up  a  perspiration  he  Jay  in  bed  un¬ 
der  loads  of  blankets  on  blankets, 
heavier  and  heavier.  And,  when 
he  went  out  to  his  class,  or  else, 
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-where,  he  had  waistcoat  on  waist¬ 
coat,  and  over  his  coat  and  great¬ 
coat,  his  gown;  which  gave  him  a 
strange  appearance.  By  this  means 
his  frame  was  gradually  relaxed 
and  shaken;  an  effect  to  which  he 
contributed,  by  the  immoderate  use 
of  tobacco,  which  was  never  out  of 
his  mouth.  He  confessed  that  he 
was  too  much  addicted  to  the  use 
of  this  narcotic.  But,  said  he, 
with  his  usual  simplicity  and  can¬ 
dour,  u  If  I  had  not  taken  to  to¬ 
bacco,  I  believe  I  should  have  been 
a  great  drunkard.”  He  died  at  St. 
Andrews  in  October  1772.  Co¬ 
temporary  with  Dr.  Wilkie,  at  St. 
Andrews,  where  several  other  pro¬ 
fessors  of  great  eminence  :  Mr. 
.David  Gregory,  professor  of  ma¬ 
thematics  ;  Dr.  Simpson,  professor 
of  medicine;  Mr.  Wilson,  professor 
of  Greek  ;  and  Dr.  Watson,  above 
mentioned  ;  and  above  all  these  in 
talents,  and  celebrity,  the  reverend 
principal  of  the  philosophy  college, 
the  reverend  Mr.  Tulideph.  The 
condition  and  character  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  Dr.  Wilkie’s  death,  and  for 
•many  years  thereafter,  down  to  the 
death  of  the  chancellor,  the  earl  of 
Kinnoull,  excite  deep  regret  when 
compared  with  the  state  into  which 
it  is  now  fallen. 


Characteristical  Anecdotes  of  the 
R  ussiart  Field-Marshal  S  incur - 
row.  Translated ,  and  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  original  French 
of  a  Work  intitled  u  Precis 
Historique  sur  le  celebre  Feld - 
Marechal  Comte  Suzcarroio 
Ri/m  n  i k  s k  i ,  P r  incc  It  a  liks  k  i  ; 
par  M.  de  (suiUaumanches-Din 


boscage ,  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
des  Dragons  de  Kinbourne ,  et 
Officicr  de  V  Ft  at- Major  de  V- 
Armce  du  Feld-MarSchal  Su- 
warrow ,  en  1794,  1795,  1796. 

HP  HE  name  of  Field-marshal  Su- 
warrow  is  of  sufficient  celebrity 
to  excite  a  general  interest  and  at¬ 
tention  to  an  account  of  his  life  and 
character.  And  that  interest  will 
be  heightened,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  memoirs  we  now  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers,  were  written  by  a 
person,  whose  situation  afforded 
him  the  most  favourable  opportu¬ 
nities  for  drawing  a  faithful  nor- 
trait  of  the  manners,  habits,  and 
eccentricities  of  that  extraordinary 
man. 

Suwarrow  was  born  in  1730,  at 
Moscow,  of  a  Swedish  family, 
whose  circumstances  were  but  in¬ 
different.  He  entered  the  service 
in  1742,  as  a  private  soldier,  and 
languished  many  years  a  subaltern. 
It  was  during  this  time  that,  feeling 
the  superiority  of  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
those  of  his  commanders,  whose 
faults  he  beheld,  and  judged,  he 
resolved  to  free  himself  from  a 
state  of  obedience,  and  assumed 
for  this  purpose  that  singularity 
of  conduct  which  afterwards  was 
strengthened,  as  it  were,  into  a 
second  nature,  and  gave  a  stamp  o I 
peculiarity  to  his  whole  character. 
His  plan  however  succeeded.  In 
a  short  time  he  was  remarked,  and 
the  shoots  of  his  genius  pierced 
through  the  obscurity  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  situation  in  which  he 
had  vegetated  the  first  years.  From 
1749  his  advancement  was  rapid, 
and  ten  years  afterwards,  at  the 
age  of  29,  he  became  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
.  higher 
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higher  he  advanced  in  rank,  the 
more  odd,  and  singular  did  he  af¬ 
fect  to  become.  This  mode  of 
acting,  at  last  made  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  mind,  that  all  obedience 
was  impossible,  and  he  would  have 
refused  to  command  the  armies  of 
Ills  sovereign,  had  she  attempted 
to  mark  out  the  plan  of  his  cam¬ 
paign,  or  constrain  him  in  his 
choice  of  operations.  a  When  my 
sovereign  does  me  the  honour,” 
said  he  on  this  head,  u  to  give  me 
the  command  of  her  armies,  she  sup¬ 
poses  me  capable  of  guiding  them 
to  victory;  and  how  can  xhe  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  better  than  an  old 
soldier  like  myself,  who  am  on  the 
spot,  the  road  which  leads  to  it  ? 
So,  whenever  her  orders  are  in 
contradiction  to  her  true  interests, 
I  take  it  for  granted,  they  are 
suggested  by  the  enmity  of  her 
courtiers,  and  I  act  in  conformity 
to  what  appears  to  me  most  ser¬ 
viceable  to  her  glory.”  On  many 
occasions  the  genius  of  Suwarrow 
broke  through  the  limits  of  his  or¬ 
ders  ;  and  guided  him  with  sure, 
stedfast  step  to  conquest ;  as  for 
instance  : 

During  the  campaign  of  1771  > 
which  he  made  as  major-general, 
he  hears  that  the  grand  marshal  of 
Lithuania  is  assembling  the  Poles  at 
Kalowitz.  He  immediately  informs 
marshal  Boutourlin,  the  Russian 
CQmmander-in-chief,  (a  man  of  re¬ 
markable  coolness  and  circumspec¬ 
tion)  and  demands  leave  to  attack 
them,  lie,  knowing  that  Su war- 
row  had  with  him  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  men,  forbids  him  formally  to 
attempt  any  thing.  But,  Su  war- 
row  hearing  at  the  moment  that 
the  Poles  have  just  beat  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Petersbourg,  aud  that' 
their  numbers  amount  to  five  thou¬ 


sand  men,  and  are  daily  increasing, 
thinks  only  of  crushing  them  in 
the  bud  :  he  assembles  his  little 
army  and  goes  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  one  thousand  men.  The  dan¬ 
ger  doubles  his  exertions.  He 
marches  fifty  leagues  in  four  days  ; 
surprises  the  Poles  at  midnight, 
beats  and  disperses  them  ;  takes  the 
town  of  Halowitz  and  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon.  In  the  morning  he  pur¬ 
sues  his  victory,  and  destroys  what 
had  escaped  in  the  evening.  He 
then  sends  general  Boutourlin  aa 
account  of  his  daring  enterprise, 
and  subjoins  these  words ;  u  As  a 
soldier  I  have  disobeyed  :  I  ought 
to  be  punished,  and  have  sent  you 
my  sword  ;  but  as  a  Russian,  I 
have  done  my  duty  in  destroying 
the  confederate  forces,  which  we 
could  not  have  resisted,  had  they 
had  time  to  unite.”  Boutourlin 
astonished,  and  at  a  loss  what  con¬ 
duct  to  keep  towards  Suwarrow, 
sends  to  the  Empress  for  orders. 
Catharine  immediately  writes  to  the 
victorious  general :  As  your 

commander,  marshal  Boutourlin 
ought,  to  put  you  under  arrest,  to 
punish  military  insubordination ; 
but  as  your  sovereign,  I  reserve  to 
myself  the  pleasure  of  rewarding 
a  faithful  subject,  who  by  a  bril¬ 
liant  action  has  well  served  his 
country.”  She  sent  him  the  order 
of  St.  Alexander. 

In  1780,  the  empress  had  given 
an  express  order  for  the  taking  of 
Ismailoff,  of  which  the  siege  had 
already  been  twice  raised.  Potem¬ 
kin,  who  commanded  the  Russian 
army,  fearing  to  disobey  Catharine 
the  third  time,  communicates  his 
orders  to  Suwarrow,  proposing  that 
he  should  recommence  the  siege, 
and  charging  him  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  it.  ’.  However  dangerous 
2  *the 
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the  enterprise,  which  had  already 
failed  twice,  Suwarrow,  ever  con¬ 
fident  in  his  own  resources,  under¬ 
takes  it,  with  these  words  ;  6fc  The 
empress  wills  it,  we  must  obey.” 
Having  assembled  his  troops,  four 
days  of  forced  marching  bring  him 
to  Ismailolf.  Some  days  are  spent 
in  the  preparation  of  fascines,  sca¬ 
ling  ladders,  and  other  necessaries 
for  an  assault ;  in  the  mean  while 
he  has  a  fort  constructed  in  a  re¬ 
tired  spot,  where  the  soldiers  are 
practised  at  mounting  to  an  as¬ 
sault:  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
better  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he 
opens  a  trench  at  the  distance  of 
30  or  40  toises,  as  if  he  intended  to 
besiege  the  place  in  form.  (6  Eve¬ 
ry  thing,”  says  the  author,  u  was 
disposed  for  the  assault ;  orders 
were  given  ;  the  columns  were  on 
their  march  at  midnight ;  when  an 
officer  arrives,  bringing  dispatches 
from  prince  Potemkin.  Suwarrow 
guesses  that  the  dispatches  contain 
either  an  order  for  his  retreat,  or 
some  secret  snare.  In  fact,  Potem¬ 
kin  could  not  forbear  trembling 
at  the  uncertainty  of  such  an 
enterprise ;  undertaken  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  winter,  against 
a  fortification  furnished  with  230 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  defended  by 
43,000  men  ;  nor  did  it  lessen  his 
apprehensions,  when  he  considered 
that  the  half  of  this  garrison  was 
composed  of  Janissaries,  com¬ 
manded  by  Scoen  Pachas  ;  while 
Suwarrow,  to  oppose  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  had  only  28,000  men,  the 
half  of  whom  were  Cossacks.  In 
order  therefore  to  'cast  all  the 
blame  and  disgrace  of  a  check  up¬ 
on  him,  he  ordered  him  not  to 
risk  the  assault,  without  being 
sure  of  taking  the  place.  Suwar¬ 
row  mistrusting  the  contents  of 


this  letter,  bids  his  aid-de-camp 
have  a  horse  held  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  so  as  to  mask  the  entrance  of 
it ;  telling  him  at  the  same  time  to 
make  the  courier  wait  till  he 
should  go  and  receive  his  message. 
Presently  he  goes  out,  pretends 
not  to  see  the  officer  w  ith  the  dis¬ 
patches  ;  springs  on  his  horse,  and 
joins  his  troops  at  full  gallop. 

The  Russians  gallantly  scale  the 
fortifications  ;  the  Turks  make  a 
vigorous  resistance,  but  the  works 
are  carried  :  the  combat  is  still 
maintained  in  the  town,  but  a  few 
hours  of  assault  and  carnage  se¬ 
cure  the  victory  to  the  Russians. 

The  victorious  Suwarrow,  while 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  his 
officers,  perceives  the  messenger 
of  Potemkin.  u  Who  are  you, 
brother,”  says  he  to  him.  6:  It  is 
I,”  answered  the  officer,  Ci  who 
brought  the  dispatches  from  prince 
Potemkin,  yesterday  evening.”’ 
u  What  says  Suwarrow,  pre¬ 
tending  great  passion,  u  you  bring 
me  news  from  my  sovereign — yon 
are  here  since  yesterday,  and  have, 
never  given  them  to  me.”  Then 
threatening  the  officer  with  severe 
chastisement,  he  gives  the  letter  to 
one  of  his  generals  to  read  aloud. 

After  it  was  read,  Suwarrow 
turns  to  his  officers  with  a  smile ; 
C(  Thank  God,”  says  he,  crossing 
himself,  u  Ismail  is  taken,  or  I 
should  have  been  undone.”  And 
truly,  adds  the  [listorian,  this  let¬ 
ter  was  a  snare  ;  for  what  general 
would  venture  to  ensure  the  success 
of  such  an  assault  ?  To  retire 
without  fighting,  to  fight  without 
succeeding,  was  equally  hazardous. 
But  Suwarrow,  by  not  receiving 
these  treacherous  orders  till  after 
the  event  of  his  undertakiug,  elu¬ 
ded  them,  whatever  they  might  be  : 

and 
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and  thus  left  himself  full  scope  for 
his  courage  and  talents — and  Is¬ 
mail  was  taken.  The  answer  he 
Sent  to  prince  Potemkin,  on  the 
field',  deserves  to  be  related  for  its 
heroic  brevity : 

44  The  Russian  flag,  flies  on  the 
ramparts  of  Ismailoif. 

Suw  ARROW,” 

He  gave  this  letter  to  the  cou¬ 
rier  to  take  immediately. 

The  exterior  of  marshal  Su war- 
row,  was  of  a  piece  with  the  oddity 
of  his  character.  He  was  a  little 
man  of  about  five  feet  and  an  inch 
in  height.  His  mouth  was  large, 
and  his  features  all  together  no¬ 
thing  prepossessing  ;  but  his  look 
was  full  of  fire,  lively,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  penetrating. 

No  where  could  one  see  a  brow 
more  wrinkled,  no  where  wrinkles 
more  expressive  than  his.  Old  age 
and  fatigues  of  war^  had  left  him 
but  few  grey  hairs  at  64. 

Though  his  form  appeared  deli¬ 
cate  and  feeble,  he  was  gifted  with  a 
strong  and  hardy  constitution,  for¬ 
tified  by  sobriety,  toil,  and  activity. 
Scarcely  ever  ailing,  he  supported 
fatigue,  perhaps  better  than  a  man 
of  a  more  robust  frame :  so  great 
however  was  the  weakness  of  his 
physical  powers,  that  at  the  age 
I  have  just  mentioned,  he  bent  be¬ 
neath  tlie  mere  weight  of  his  sa¬ 
bre.  44  Thus,”  observes  the  au¬ 
thor,  44  not  only  was  this  weak 
and  fragile  frame  unyielding  to  fa¬ 
tigue,  but  it  enclosed  a  spirit  ca¬ 
pable  of  mastering  circumstances 
and  overcoming  fortune.” 

The  character  of  Suwarrow  was 
animated,  and  impetuous.  When 
greatly  moved,  his -look  became  se¬ 
vere,  imposing,  and  even  terrible. 
He  followed  the  feelings  of  his 
heart :  but  these  movements  were 


rare,  and  the  occasion  of  them 
must  have  been  weighty. 

In  one  point  did  this  old  warrior 
appear  weak — it  was  his  age.  He 
could  not  bear  to  be  reminded  of 
it  either  by  others  or  himself  ;  and 
for  this  reason  every  looking-glass 
in  his  house  was  either  covered  up 
or  removed.  Nothing  was  more 
comic  than  to  see  him  walking  by 
a  looking-glass ;  as  soon  as  ever 
he  perceived  it,  he  began  running, 
shutting  his  eyes,  and  making  all 
sorts  of  faces  till  he  got  out  of  the 
room.  44  We  should  be  wrong,” 
says  M.  dc  GuillaumancMes,  44  to 
suppose  that  this  oddity  was  the 
effect  of  any  antiquated  preten¬ 
sions.  The  marshal  would  often 
joke  on  his  own  appearance;  and 
as  to  his  aversion  for  looking:- 
glasses,  I  have  frequently  heard 
him  say  that  he  never  looked  in 
them,  that  he  might  not  perceive 
tlie  ravages  of  time  to  have  disabled 
him  from  the  military  enterprises 
of  his  youth.  Accordingly,”  adds 
lie,  44  if  a  chair  happened  to  be  in 
his  way,  he  used  to  jump  over  it,  to 
-  shew  that  he  still  retained  his  agi- 
nty.  r  or  the  same  reason  it  was 
a  rarity  to  see  him  walk  ;  he  al¬ 
ways  ran,  particularly  at  going  in, 
and  coming  out  of  his  room.  The 
largest  circle  never  embarrassed 
him  ;  he  even  redoubled  his  drol¬ 
leries  in  the  presence  of  strangers 
of  rank,  to  shew  them  thathe  could 
support  the  fatigues  of  war  with  aii' 
the  vivacity  of  youth.” 

Marshal  Suwarrow  was  in  the 
habit  of  rising  all  the  year  round 
at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
sometimes  at  midnight.  As  soon 
as  he  was  up,  he  went  out  of  his 
tent  naked,  to  be  drenched  with 
pails  of  cold  water.  Neither  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  nor  the  rigour  of  the 
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season,  could  ever  induce  him  to  re¬ 
lax  this  extraordinary  custom.  He 
commonly  dined  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning  in  winter,  and  seven 
in  the  summer.  Dinner  was  his 
chief  meal.  It  was  the  hour  of 
his  recreation,  which  he  sometimes 
prolonged  beyond  his  own  wishes. 
He  never  sat  down  nor  rose  from 
table  without  saying  a  blessing 
and  grace :  sometimes  he  added  a 
short  benediction  to  his  guests,  and 
if  they  did  not  answer  “  amen 
u  those,”  says  he,  smiling,  66  who 
have  not  said  camen,’  shall  have  no 
eau  do  vie.”  Though  fond  of 
wine  and  liquors,  he  was  never  seen 
drunk.  He  ate  and  drank  a  great 
deal,  because  he  had  naturally  a 
great  appetite,  and  dinner  was  his 
only  meal.  The  rest  . of  the  day, 
he  took  nothing  but  a  few  cups  of 
tea  or  coffee.  He  followed  the 
Russian  custom  of  sleeping  an 
hour  or  two  after  dinner.  His 
cookery  was  any  thing  but  deli¬ 
cate,  generally  ill  dressed  Cossack 
ragouts,  which  nobody  dared  find 
fault  with.  Each  dish  was  sent 
round  ;  and  contained  as  many 
messes  as  there  were  guests. 

As  S  uwarrow  was  like  nobody, 
so  he  dressed  like  nobody.  Whole 
boots,  slouched,  and  falling  about 
his  heels,  breeches  of  white  dimity, 
a  waistcoat  of  the  same  kind,  with 
lining  and  collar  of  green  cloth,  a 
little  helmet  of  felt,  ornamented 
with  green  fringe  ;  this  was  his 
military  dress  throughout  the  year  ; 
nor  did  it  take  from  the  oddity  of 
his  appearance  that  he  frequently 
booted  but  one  leg,  leaving  his  gar¬ 
ter  and  stocking  hanging  loose  on 
the  other,  which  had  been  disabled 
by  an  old  wound  ;  his  large  sabre 
dragged  along  the  ground,  while  his 
thin  dress  scarcely  seemed  to  hang 
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to  his  meagre  and  sickly  body  : 
when  the  cold  was  excessive,  he 
wore  a  vestment  of  white  cloth  like 
the  dimity  one  he  had  left  off:  but 
this,  happeued  rarely.  It  was  in 
this  singular  equipment  that  Su- 
warrow  commanded,  reviewed,  ha¬ 
rangued  and  encamped  his  soldiers 
on  the  frozen  plains  of  Russia.  His 
numerous  victories  had  been  re¬ 
warded  with  many  diamond  orna¬ 
ments.  On  great  occasions  he  was 
covered  with  them,  and  then  only- 
lie  appeared  im  his  superb  dress  of 
field-marshal :  at  other  times  he 
wore  only  the  chain  of  the  order  of 
St.  Andrew.  Let  not  any  one  sup¬ 
pose  the  extreme  simplicity  of  Su- 
warrow’s  exterior  was  the  effect  of 
avarice  ;  on  the  contrary  his  con¬ 
tempt  of  money  was  even  stoical  : 
whenever  he  spoke  of  it,  which 
was  but  seldom,  one  would  have 
supposed  he  had  entirely  forgot  its 
worth.  He  carried  none  with  him, 
knew-  the  price  of  nothing,  and 
paid  for  nothing  himself.  An  old 
soldier  named  Tichinka,  who  had 
saved  his  life,  and  whom  he  had 
made  his  aid-de-camp,  was  at  once 
his  major-domo,  his  supervisor,  his 
maitre-d’hotel,  and  had  the  sol# 
charge  of  his  ex pcnccs.  He  carried 
neither  watch  nor  jewels  with  him, 
except  on  those  occasions  of  cere¬ 
mony  when  he  displayed  the  re¬ 
wards  of  his  victories,  and  the  mu¬ 
nificence  of  his  sovereign.  But  it 
was  only  when  he  considered  them 
as  records  of  his  glory  that  the 
finest  diamonds  obtained  any  value 
in  his  eyes,  and  then  he  would  shew 
them  to  any  stranger  who  might  be 
by,  and 'pointing  out  his  ornaments 
dne  by  one,  a  At  such  an  action 
(would  he  say)  1  gained  this  order  ; 
at  such  a  one,  this;”  &c.  a  par¬ 
donable  vanity,  when  we  consider 
B  that 
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that  this  was  the  sole  pleasure  he 
derived  from  the  sight  of  all  his 
treasures. 

The  author  quotes  many  anec¬ 
dotes  in  proof  of  his  disinterested¬ 
ness,  which  do  equal  honour  to  his 
principles  aud  loyalty  :  I  shall  re¬ 
late  the  following  : 

An  officer  of  his  staff  lost  GO 
thousand  roubles  at  play,  belonging 
to  the  military  chest  :  Suwarrow 
sent  for  the  officer,  punished  him, 
and  wrote  to  the  empress  ;  An 
officer  has  spent  60  thousand  rou¬ 
bles  belonging  to  the  army:  but 
when  your  majesty  receives  this 
letter,  1  shall  have  made  it  good,  at 
my  own  ex  pence.  It  is  right  I 
should  be  answerable  for  the  officers 
]  employ.” 

Suwarrow  was  always  fond  of 
keeping  up  the  manners  of  a  soldier. 
Wh  en  he  saluted  any  body,  he 
stopt,  turned  out  his  toes,  squared 
his  position,  drew  bade  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  put  his  right  hand  to  his 
little  helmet  like  a  soldier  saluting 
his  officer.  •  When  he  had  a. mind 
to  shew  great  respect,  he  bent  very 
low,  with  a  very  ill  grace,  and 
without  changing  the  posture  of 
his  feet  and  arms. 

His  simplicity  was  not  confined 
it  o  d  ress,  but  extended  to  his  diet, 
his  lodging,  and  to  his  whole  way 
of  life. 

i<m  He  always  preferred,  (says  the, 
author)  the  plainest  apartment,  so 
that  no  article  of  luxury  was  left 
where  he  lodged  :  he  seldom  slept 
in  a  house  when  his  army  was  en¬ 
camped.  His  tent  was  pitched  at 
the  head  quarters  in  a  corner  of  the 
garden  :  he  remained  there  the 
night  and  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  never  entered  the  house  allotted 
to  his  staff  except  at  dinner  time. 
Throughout  his  military  career  he 


had  never  passed  a  whole  night  in 
bed,  a  few  bundles  of  hay  formed 
his  only  (and  to  him  luxurious) 
couch,  whether  in  the  camp,  or  the 
palace  of  the  empress.  He  had  no 
equipage,  no  horses,  no  attendants. 
He  kept  one  servant  about  his  per¬ 
son,  and  took  as  many  soldiers,  or 
cossacks,  as  he  wanted  for  the  ser¬ 
vice.  of  his  house.  His  chariot,  a 
plain  kibitk  was  drawn  by-post  or 
hired  horses.  For  his  reviews,  and 
in  battle,  he  mounted  the  first  horse 
at  hand,  sometimes  a  cossack’s,  but 
generally  his  aid-de-camp  Tichinka 
lent  him  a  horse  ;  altogether,  a  more 
moderate  expence  and  equipage 
cannot  be  imagined.” 

M.  de  Guillaumauches  assures 
us,  that  of  all  the  qualities  of  mar¬ 
shal  Suwarrow  the  most  conspicuous 
was  a  real  and  invariable  goodness 
of  heart;  he  never  met  children, 
says  he,  without  embracing  and 
blessing  them.  He  was  ever  a  kind 
relation,  a  sincere  friend,  a  good 
father  ;  but  he  esteemed  it  the  duty 
of  a  warrior  to  bestow  that  time 
only  on  social  feelings,  which  could 
not  be  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of 
glory.  These  principles  were  the 
invariable  rule  of  his  conduct :  as 
a  proof : 

He  was  on  his  way  to  the  army ; 
and  uncertain  how  long  he  might 
be  detained  there,  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  desire  to  embrace  his 
children.  At  once  to  satisfy  his 
glory  and  affection,  he  turned  out 
of  his  way,  and  rested  neither  day 
nor  night  till  he  arrived  at  his  house 
in  Moscow.  All  his  people  were 
abed.  Alighting  quickly  from  his 
chariot,  he  knocked  gently  for  ad¬ 
mittance,  and  on  entering  stole  softly 
to  his  children’s  bed-room.  With  a, 
candle  in  his  hand  he  gently  drew 
their  curtains,  and  after  contera- ■ 
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plating  with  emotion  the  objects  of 
his  tenderness,  blessed  and  embraced 
them  ;  then  mounted  his  carriage 
and  set  off  without  having  awakened 
them.  He  had  seen,  embraced, 
and  blest  all  he  held  dear  :  to  a- 
wake,  them  would  have  been  to 
hazard  a  painful  adieu,  and  to  have 
made  them  sharers  in  his  feelings. 
In  this  way  the  eccentricity  of  his 
character  held  sway  over  the  ten- 
dcrest  emotions  of  his  soul  :  he 
seemed  to  steal  from  glory  what 
his  affection  prompted  him  to  yield 
to  nature. 

Suwarrow  remained  ever  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  charms  of  love.  He 
regarded  a  connexion  with  the  sex 
as  baneful  to  the  courage,  the  mo¬ 
rals,  and  the  health  of  a  soldier. 
In  company,  when  he  found  him¬ 
self  accidentally  seated  near  ladies, 
he  avoided  looking  at,  or  touching 
them,  in  a  manner  truly  original. 
Though  married,  he  knew  for  his 
wife  no  other  sentiment  than  friend¬ 
ship.  His  ideas  of  chastity,  which 
he  held  to  be  one  of  the  cardinal 
virtues,  were  of  a  piece  with  his 
other  eccentricities.  After  having 
passed  a  part  of  the  night  with  his 
wife,  which  was  a  great  rarity  for 
him,  he  would  jump  up,  and  have 
pails  of  water  thrown  over  him  to 
purify  him. 

M.  de  Guillaumanches  informs 
us  that  the  character  of  the  marshal 
was  remarkable  for  an  unalterable 
freedom  of  sentiment,  which  created 
in  him  an  utter  dislike  to  those 
equivocal  phrases,  which  are  the 
usual  resource  of  flattery,  fear,  or 
meanness  :  whenever  an  officer  an¬ 
swered  him  in  that  manner,  he  was 
for  ever  lost  in  his  opinion.  He 
called  such  people  niesnaion ,  a 
Russian  word  which  aiswcrs  to  our 


“  don’t  know,”  “  possibly,”  cc  may 
be.’’  Henotonly  consideredsuchsort 
of  equivocation  a  species  of  cowar¬ 
dice,  but  used  to  think  it  betrayed 
a  want  of  characteristic  energy  ; 
in  his  eyes  a  capital  defect. 

When  he  would  discover  if  any 
one  possessed  firmness  of  mind,  he 
would  divert  himself  by  asking  him 
publicly  all  kinds  of  ridiculous 
questions.  He  thought  little  of 
those  who  appeared  abashed  or 
daunted  on  the  occasion,  but  sharp 
and  lively  repartees  won  his  esteem  : 
66  He,  (says  he,)  who  is  disconcerted 
by  a  simple  question,  will  be  much 
more  so  by  a  sudden  attack  of  tha 
enemy.”  In  Suwarrow,  the  qualities 
of  activity  and  penetration  seemed 
catching.  He  electrified  all  who 
came  near  him.  The  words  “  I 
dontknow,”  66  I  cannot,”  “impos¬ 
sible,”  were  erased  fr®m  his  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  supplied  by  “  learn,” 
66  set  about  it,”  u  try.” 

We  may  easily  suppose  Suwar¬ 
row  had  a  great  antipathy  to  cour¬ 
tiers.  Under  the  appellation  of 
neisnaion ,  they  were  the  objects  of 
his  bitterest  satire.  Neither  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign,  nor  of 
the  parties  concerned,  could  tempt 
him  to  disguise  the  freedom  of  his 
sentiments.  No  wonder  then  he 
had  many  enemies  at  court.  In  fact 
he  was  hated  there,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp,  intrigue  and  fac¬ 
tion  sought  him  out  for  their  prey. 

Suwarrow  was  always  a  strict 
disciplinarian  ;  the  least  neglect  of 
subordination  was  severely  punish¬ 
ed  :  and  with  all  the  originality  of 
his  character,  he  would  be  as  well 
the  model,  as  the  enforcer  of  mili¬ 
tary  obedience. 

“  He  bade  Tichinka  order  him 
from  table  whenever  he  was  un- 
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awares  exceeding  his  usual  appetite. 
He  would  then  turn  round  with  an 
air  of  pleasing  gravity,  and  ask,  a  At 
whose  order  ?”  Marshal  Suwarrow’s. 
i6  He  must  be  obeyed,”  said  he  smi¬ 
ling  ;  and  immediately  rose.  It  was 
the  same  when  his  business  kept 
him  too  long  sedentary.  Tichinka 
bade  him  go  out ;  he  asked  the 
same  question  ;  his  aid  de  camp  gave 
the  same  answer,  and  he  would  go 
and  walk. — This  old  warrior  was 
very  religious  :  his  first  business  on 
getting  up  was  to  say  his  prayers, 
'lie  said  a  very  long  one  before 
going  to  bed.  Like  all  the  Russians 
he  had  great  faith  in  St.  Nicholas. 
He  carefully  attended  divine  wor¬ 
ship  :  chanting  the  service  with  the 
priests*  and  accompanying  the 
chaunt  with  all  kind  of  grimaces. 
During  his>  exile  at  Novorogod,  at 
the  age  of  70,  a  pious  whim  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  exercise  his  indomitable 
activity  on  the  bells  of  the  village, 
of  which  he  was  made  churchwar¬ 
den.  Every  night  and  morning  he 
toll’d  the  service,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  sung  in  company  with  the 
priest  and  peasantry  of  the  place. 
Priests  had  ever  a  peculiar  claim  to 
his  respect :  he  would  often  stop  a 
priest  for  his  benediction,  and  never 
missed  a  bishop.  The  blessing  he 
had  thus  obtained,  he  generally 
transmitted  again  to  his  officers. 
Notwithstanding  however  his  re¬ 
spect  for  the  clergy,  he  could  well 
distinguish  the  priest  from  the  man. 
One  day  on  his  entering  a  village 
he  saw  the  curaie,  and  hastily  dis¬ 
mounted  to  beg  his  blessing  ;  pre¬ 
sently  afterwards,  upon  some  com. 
plaints,  he  ordered  the  same  curate 
50  strokes  of  a  cudgel. 

Suwarrow,  his  biographer  in¬ 
forms  uv,  had  a  great  fund  of  his¬ 


torical  knowledge,  as  well  ancient 
as  modern,  and  knew  by  heart  the 
lives  of  the  most  illustrious  com¬ 
manders  who  had  gone  before  him. 
He  spoke  eight  languages.  His 
French  had  all  the  correctness  of  a 
native.  His  style  and  speech  bore 
the  stamp  of  his  character  ;  brief, 
energetic,  lively,  and  to  strangers 
almost  enigmatical.  But  he  had  an 
aversion  to  writing,  and  avoided 
such  transactions  as  required  the 
assistance  of  the  pen,  u  a  weapon, 
(said  he,)  which  sits  ill  in  the  hands 
of  a  soldier.”  For  this  reason  few 
letters  of  his  own  writing  are  ex¬ 
tant.  The  following  is  what  he 
wrote  to  field-marshal  Romanzoff 
to  announce  to  him  the  taking  of 
Tourtoukaya  : 

Slawo  Bogou,  Slawo  bowam  ; 

Glory  to  God,  glory  to  you  £ 

Tourtourkaya  aviala,  ia  tam. 

Tourtoukaya  is  taken,  here  am  I. 

His  compositions  had  all  the  same 
characteristic  energy,  and  brevity. 
But  he  commonly  gave  the  substance 
of  his  dispatches  to  one  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  and  signed  th  m  after  they 
were  written. 

He  was  wont  often  to  harangue  i 
his  soldiers  ;  and  on  this  occasion 
his  usual  excellence  of  brevity  would  ! 
fail  him.  His  harangues  lasted  an 
hour,  arid  sometimes  two,  in  the  i 
depth  of  winter.  u  I  remember, 
(says  M.  de  Guillaumanches,)  that 
one  day  in  the  month  of  January! 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  harangue  i 
a  body  of  10,000  men  drawn  up  on 
the  parade  at  Varsovia.  It  was 
bitter  cold,  and  a  freezing  hoar 
frost  came  down  from  the  sky. 

1  he  marshal  in  a  waistcoat  of  white 
dimity  began  his  usual  harangue, 
lie  soon  found  that  the  coldness  of 
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the  weather  made  it  seem  long  ;  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  stretched  it  to  two 
hours.  Almost  all  the  generals, 
officers,  and  soldiers  caught  cold. 
The  marshal  was  none  the  worse, 
or  eveu  gayer  than  usual.  His 
quarters  rung  with  continual  fits  of 
coughing ;  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
hearing  it.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
to  think  he  taught  his  army  to  dis¬ 
regard  fatigue,  winter,  and  all  its 
frosts.” 


Portrait  of  Lewis  XVI.  Front  the 
second  volume  of  Picturesque 
Travels  in  Greece ,  by  the  Count 
Choiseul  -  Goujjier.  Translated 

from  the  Original  French. 

! 

I  WAS  once  drawn  to  Greece  by 
my  passion  for  antiquities.  Se¬ 
veral  years  thereafter  I  returned 
thither  in  discharge  of  my  duty. 
In  1784  the  king  appointed  me 
ambassador  to  Constantinople. 
With  the  greatest  goodness  and  af¬ 
fability  he  gave  me  every  encou¬ 
ragement,  and  all  manner  of  advice 
and  instruction  that  might  be  of  the 
greatest  utility.  How  much  was 
I  struck  with  that  enlightened  ar¬ 
dour  for  the  advancement  of  sci¬ 
ence,  that  solidity  of  judgment, 
and  various  as  well  as  authentic 
information,  which  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  extraordinary  even  in  a 
private  individual.  But  such,  at 
this  time,  was  the  wild  prejudice 
of  the  public,  that  every  one  made 
a  merit  of  detracting  from  that  of 
the  king,  and  denying  that  he 
possessed  any  qualities  at  all  meri¬ 
torious  or  excellent.  On  the  first 
throne  in  the  world  he  was  the 
only  king  that  had  not  a  tlatterer  : 
the  only  one  that  had  not  even 
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strict  justice  done  him.  lie  was 
so  injuriously  treated  that  he  came 
to  have  too  humble  an  idea,  and 
did  not  do  justice  to  himself  ;  thus 
doing  homage,  like  the  rest  ot  the 
nation,  to  the  empire  of  opinion. 
How  melancholy  the  presage  for¬ 
med  by  his  disposition  in  the  public 
mind  !  By  this,  the  first  epoch  of 
error  and  frenzy,  when  the  throne 
had  lost  that  magical  but  happy 
power  which  renders  even  good  in¬ 
tentions,  on  the  part  of  sovereign 
princes,  objects  of  applause  and 
acclamation  !  and  when  men  -.did 
not,  or  would  not  observe  and  re¬ 
cognize  in  the  person  of  the  king, 
qualities  that  would  have  been  held 
dear  and  venerable  in  the  humblest 
of  his  subjects. 


77 ie  Character  of  the  English  and 
French  compared  ;  by  a  Dane  ;  in 
1727.  Translated  from  Baron 
fiollberg. 

HP  HE  English  are  neither  angels 
nor  devils,  and  yet  this  nation 
scarcely  ever  observes  a  medium  in 
any  thing.  Among  them  the  virtues 
are  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  as 
well  as  the  vices.  There  is  no  com¬ 
parison  between  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  the  English.  No  kingdom 
atfords  so  many  examples  of  heroic 
and  perfect  virtue,  nor  more  of 
scandalous  acts  of  treachery,  than 
England.  Sometimes  the  parlia¬ 
ment  do  every  thing  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  promote  the  wellare  of  the 
nation,  and  sometimes  they  betray 
it  altogether. 

Religion,  superstition,  zeal,  li¬ 
centiousness,  learning,  ignorance, 
industry,  sloth,  vice,  and  virtue, 
are  carried  to  an  extreme  in  this 
B  3  country  ; 
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country  ;  all  are  cultivated  to  their 
perfect  maturity,  and  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  one  cannot  suffi¬ 
ciently  praise  some  noble  natures  ; 
on  the  other,  there  are  characters 
so  base  that  no  censure  can  reach 
them.  There  is  no  nation  at  once 
so  idle  and  careless,  and  there  is  no 
nation  at  the  same  time  so  laborious. 
But  those  among  the  English,  w  ho 
are  really  idle,  cannot  be  brought 
to  labour  neither  by  hunger  nor 
any  other  punishment ;  nothing  can 
move  them  to  set  a  foot  out  of  the 
house  when  they  are  determined  to 
indulge  their  indolence.  Here  it 
is  common  to  see  artists  and  me¬ 
chanics  in  great  poverty,  and  even 
in  the  public  prisons,  who  might 
not  only  pay  their  creditors,  but 
obtain  a  handsome  livelihood,  could 
they  once  be  brought  to  exert 
themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  indus¬ 
trious  among  them  will  suffer  no 
obstacle  to  oppose  their  endeavours 
■ — they  spare  neither  pains  nor  la¬ 
bour— they  expose  themselves  to 
the  greatest  dangers  by  sea — they 
visit  foreign  kingdoms  and  states, 
and  penetrate  into  the  most  distant 
quarters  of  the  earth— they  equally 
attempt  the  possible  and  the  impos¬ 
sible —  in  fact,  they  bring  such 
things  about  that  no  other  people 
would  ever  think  of  attempting  ; 
and  all  either  to  satisfy  their  curi¬ 
osity  or  increase  their  fortunes.  On 
this  account  it  has  been  said  of  the 
English,  that  they  either  perish 
through  idleness,  or  kill  themselves 
with  excessive  labour. 

Even  in  the  sciences  they  know 
of  no  medium.  They  either  re¬ 
nounce  books  and  learning  alto¬ 
gether,  or  pursue  their  studies  to 
such  a  degree  of  zeal,  that  often, 
in  endeavouring  to  refine  their  un¬ 


derstanding  too  much,  they  lose  it 
entirely.  There  is  perhaps  no  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  where  there  are 
so  many  very  learned  and  very 
ignorant  clergymen  as  in  England. 
As  for  religion,  they  either  receive 
it  with  the  utmost  sincerity  of  heart, 
or  contend  against  it  with  extreme 
bitterness.  Superstition,  infidelity, 
fanaticism,  and  even  scepticism,  all 
rule  by  turns  in  England.  The 
English  either  believe  nothing  at 
all,  or  else  they  believe  too  much. 
The  unbelievers  among  the  English, 
however,  are  generally  good  na¬ 
turalists  ;  but  the  English  Iloman- 
Catholics,  are  much  more  bigoted 
than  the  Spaniards  and  Italians. 
There  are  those  among  the  former 
who  make  no  scruple  in  risking 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  their 
honour,  nor  even  to  betray  their 
country,  for  the  pope  of  Rome. 
There  are  others  again,  who  alw  ays 
set  the  pope  and  the  devil  in  the 
same  class  ;  so  that  with  these  peo¬ 
ple  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  love 
and  hatred  of  the  same  person.  The 
furious  zeal  on  one  side,  and  the 
laxity  on  the  other,  is  also  the  oc¬ 
casion  that  religion,  or  the  want 
of  it,  are  no  where  more  violently 
attacked,  nor  more  obstinately  de¬ 
fended,  than  in  England. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  how  much 
those  writers  have  erred,  who,  in 
the  picture  they  have  drawn  of  the 
English,  have  attributed  those  vir¬ 
tues  and  vices  to  the  whole  nation, 
that  properly  belong  to  a  part  only. 
The  English  may  be  said  at  once 
to  be  the  best  and  worst  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  Other  nations  have  their 
virtues  and  vices  as  well  as  the 
English,  but  the  latter  are  more  in 
proportion  with  each  other  than 
they  are  among  the  former,  and 
never  do  they  rise  to  such  extremes. 

However^ 
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However,  there  are  some  charac¬ 
teristic  traits  that  properly  belong 
to  the  English  nation  altogether.— 
They  in  goneral  possess  that  degree 
of  self-sufficiency  which  leads  them 
to  despise  every  thing  which  they 
deem  foreign  or  outlandish  ;  but 
we  may  very  readily  forgive  them 
for  this  high  opinion  of  themselves, 
when  we  consider  what  a  degree  of 
happiness  natural  riches,  fruitful¬ 
ness,  and  other  glorious  privileges, 
nre  the  endowments  of  this  country. 

*  The  men,  generally  speaking,  are 
intrepid,  the  women  handsome  ; 
the  men  govern  out  of  the  house, 
and  the  women  govern  in  the  house. 
The  English,  whohave  endeavoured 
to  subdue  foreign  nations,  are  at 
home  governed  by  their  wives  ;  so 
far  they  resemble  the  lion,  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  all  beasts,  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  is  in  his  turn  terrified 
at  a  mouse.  We  have  lately  seen 
a  duke  here,  whose  bare  name 
made  all  Europe  tremble,  but  who 
was  in  every  respect,  as  to  his  do¬ 
mestic  concerns,  governed  by  his 
duchess  ;  and  this  is  by  no  means 
a  solitary  instance. 

The  English  are  far  from  being 
so  quick  in  their  apprehensions  of 
any  thing  as  the  French,  but  their 
judgment  has  more  solidity.  They 
speak  but  little,  but  that  little  is 
generally  maturely  considered.  Elo¬ 
quence  they  seem  to  have  brought 
4o  perfection  ;  and  among  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  they  appear  to 
be  the  only  people  who  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  imitate  and  equal  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans,  Orations 
in  other  countries  may  be  highly 
florid,  and  well  composed,  still 
they  are  without  pith  and  energy  : 
for,  as  the  orators  are  destitute  of 
the  enjoyment  of  real  freedom  of 
speech,  their  speeches  can  have  no¬ 


thing  but  their  ornaments  to  re¬ 
commend  them.  But  the  speeches 
of  the  members  of  the  British  par¬ 
liament  are  certainly  the  most  per¬ 
fect  models  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Like  them  they  ge¬ 
nerally  turn  upon  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  affairs  of  the  state.  The 
English  speakers  are  by  no  means 
declaimers  ;  trifling  points,  epi¬ 
grammatic  turns,  or  far-fetched 
expressions,  have  any  place  among 
them,  nor  have  they  any  necessity 
for  any  thing  of  this  nature  ;  their 
matter  is  sufficiently  copious  with¬ 
out  any  extrinsic  embellishments. 
The  orators  in  England  are  orators 
in  reality.  It  is  also  the  freedom 
of  speaking  and  writing  in  England 
which  causes  the  English  to  excel 
others  in  such  writings;  likewise 
which  concern  religion  and  mo¬ 
rality.  The  French,  however,  are 
supposed  to  be  better  historians ; 
for  though  the  English  never  con¬ 
ceal  the  truth  through  fear,  they 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  that 
regularity  and  order  which  the 
French  attend  to  ;  their  histories 
of  course  resemble  chronicles,  or 
annals,  rather  than  a  well  digested 
collection  of  facts  ;  and  as  all  kinds 
of  parties  prevail  by  turns  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  truth  is  very  often  sup¬ 
pressed. 

The  English  language,  as  it  is 
borrowed  from  several  others,  is 
copious  in  the  highest  degree  ;  it  is 
to  this  copiousness,  and  the  exalt¬ 
ed  manner  of  thinking  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  we  owe  those  excellent 
epic  poems  which  it  has  produced. 
Since  the  age  ot  Homer  and  Virgil, 
no  w  riters  have  carried  the  art  of 
epic  poetry  to  greater  perfection 
than  Milton  and  Pope.  In  comedy 
the  English  taste  is  so  peculiar  to 
itself,  that  to  other  nations  it  ap- 
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pears  unpleasant.  For  a  trial,  I 
some  time  since  translated  some 
English  comedies  into  the  Danish 
language,  and  brought  them  for¬ 
ward  at  Copenhagen,  but  they  were 
not  relished.  Neither  humour,  nor 
Striking  incidents  were  wanting  in 
these  pieces  ;  but  that  sprightliness, 
which  is  the  soul  of  a  good  drama, 
was  certainly  deficient. 

The  English  are  such  deep  think¬ 
ers  in  general,  that  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  might  be  called  a  school  of  phi¬ 
losophers  ;  and  their  philosophers 
are  equally  as  respectable  in  their 
lives  as  in  their  learning.  Indeed, 
they  are  only  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  ancients  by  this,  viz.  that 
they  neither  imitate  them  in  their 
pride,  their  externals,  or  their  ri¬ 
diculous  behaviour.  Of  England 
it  may  be  said,  that  philosophers 
are  there  always  to  be  met,  but 
without  long  cloaks  or  beards. 
The  progress  the  English  havemade 
in  mathematical  learning  is  equal 
to  their  advancement  of  moral  sci¬ 
ence  •  and  England  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  the  credit  of  producing  dis¬ 
tinguished  heroes  and  genuine  phi¬ 
losophers. 

The  taste  of  the  English  in  lite- 
rature  has  often  varied.  Sir  Richard 
Blackrnore  says,  u  Formerly,  my 
countrymen  read  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  fables  of  giants,  monsters, 
and  knights-errant,  with  the  great¬ 
est  avidity.”  Pun  and  banter  came 
next  into  use,  even  in  sermons.  A 
more  free  and  figurative  mode  of 
expression  followed  next,  in  which 
the  use  of  similitudes  and  the  an¬ 
tithesis  was  carried  so  far  as  to 
make  the  whole  unnatural.  A 
style,  however,  chaste  and  sober, 
has,  at  length,  generally  succeeded, 
and  every  kind  of  meretricious  or¬ 
nament  is  no  sooner  perceived  here, 
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than  it  is  exposed  to  censure  and 
ridicule.  It  is  by  no  means  strange, 
that  authors  in  England  have  had 
this  power  in  changing  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  and  promo¬ 
ting  the  sciences,  when  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  that  their  diligence  is  re¬ 
warded  both  by  wealth  and  ho¬ 
nour. 

Ministers  of  state,  generals,  and 
even  kings  themselves,  have  not 
thought  it  beneath  them  to  publish 
books,  and  thus  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  writers.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  the  celebrated  sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  interred  with  a  degree 
of  royal  splendour,  as  some  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  kingdom 
attended  his  funeral.  And  when 
bishop  Burnet  completed  his  his¬ 
tory  of  the  reformation,  he  recei¬ 
ved  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  in  the  usual  form.  Where 
the  sciences  are  thus  honoured,  it 
cannot  be  surprising  that  the  people 
should  claim  the  privilege  of  being 
at  the  head  of  their  rivals  ;  for,  of 
Great- Britain,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  arts  and  sciences  have  made  it 
their  residence.  With  respect  to 
prejudice  in  general,  no  nation  is 
more  devoid  of  it  than  they  :  the 
understanding  of  an  Englishman 
may  be  compared  to  a  clean  smooth 
tablet,  which  easily  receives  upon 
its  surface  every  impression  made 
by  sound  reason  ;  while  custem  and 
precedent  is  commonly  so  strong 
among  other  nations,  that  one  might 
imagine  they  were  a  different  race. 
If  cine  would  convince  a  Spaniard, 
for  instance,  of  the  truth  of  any 
thing  with  which  he  is  unacquaint¬ 
ed,  you  must  first  remove  all  his 
prejudices;  and  thus  the  labour  is 
doubled  in  extracting  the  old  error, 
and  implanting  the  new  truth.  On 
the  contrary,  tell  an  Englishman 
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any  thing  to  which  he  has  been 
unaccustomed,  he  will  hear  you, 
and  examine  w  ith  candour.  If  he 
approves  it,  he  will  adopt  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  without  scruple.  The 
English  are  not  inclined  to  believe 
any  thing  they  do  not  thoroughly 
comprehend  ;  but  wh^t  they  really 
believe,  they  are  not  backward  to 
acknowledge  ;  and  since  free- 
thinking  is  carried  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  country,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  constitution,  so  we 
meet  with  as  many  sceptics  here 
I  as  there  are  hypocrites  in  other 
places.  But  though  in  Italy  the 
number  of  atheists  and  sceptics  seem 
to  be  very  small,  they  are,  in  reali¬ 
ty,  more  than  elsewhere,  because 
most  of  them  wear  the  mask  of  re¬ 
ligion  through  fear.  In  England,  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  it  is  very  easy  to 
distinguish  characters;  the  religious, 
of  course,  is  commonly  what  he 
appears  to  be.  This  is  the  general 
result  of  English  liberty,  which, 
with  some  inconveniences,  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  more  good  than 
evil,  and  a  superiority  of  benefits 

I  to  the  people  at  large. 

The  English  have  a  great  deal 
of  charity  for  the  unfortunate,  and 
they  do  not  absolutely  hate  those 
who  are  guilty  of  trivial  failings 
in  their  conduct,  and  tolerate 
!  Jews,  Turks,  and  Pagans ;  yet, 
when  their  owrn  country-men  dif¬ 
fer  from  them  in  religious  opi¬ 
nions,  or  in  matters  really  indiffe¬ 
rent,  their  hatred  and  persecution 
frequently  knows  no  bounds  ;  so 
!  that  in  England,  if  a  man  wishes 
to  live  in  peace,  he  must,  of  course, 
be  esteemed  perfectly  orthodox,  or 
perfectly  heterodox.  A  stranger 
among  them  must  believe  all  or  no¬ 
thing;  but  in  this  religious  antipathy 


they  are  not  singular ;  a  Turk  hates 
a  Persian  much  more  than  he  hates 
a  Christian ;  a  Catholic  hates  a  Jan- 
senist  worse  than  a  Calvinist. 

The  clergy  in  England  are  not 
so  reserved  in  their  manner  of 
living  as  in  many  other  countries. 
They  do  not  deem  it  indecent  to 
be  seen  at  a  playhouse,  and  even 
in  the  coffeehouses.  However, 
their  conduct  and  behaviour  in 
the  pulpit  is  serious  and  edifying. 
They  generally  stand  up  in  their 
preaching  as  still  as  stocks  or  stones, 
and,  with  downcast  eyes,  explain 
their  texts  with  method  and  per¬ 
spicuity.  In  this  respect  they  are 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  preachers 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  whose  thea¬ 
trical  and  extravagant  action,  stamp¬ 
ing?  turning,  and  twisting  about, 
is  more  adapted  to  excite  the  smiles 
than  the  sighs  of  their  hearers. 
Some  people  censure  the  English 
divines  because  they  read  their 
sermons  ;  but  they  forget  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  viz.  that  their  discourses 
are  connected,  and  without  tauto¬ 
logy.  My  ears,  I  confess,  were 
not  a  little  offended  by  the  first  ser¬ 
mon  I  heard  after  my  return  from 
England.  I  had  not  been  used 
to  desultory  declamation,  but  in 
this  instance  I  was  witness  to  so 
many  repetitions  that  1  was  coil, 
vinccd  the  whole  sermon,  which 
took  up  an  hour,  might  have  been 
delivered  in  a  quarter  of  the  time. 

Between  the  English  and  French 
I  have  made  the  following  com¬ 
parison  : — u  The  French  reason, 
but  the  English  think  most.  The 
French  have  the  most  wit,  but 
the  English  the  best  judgment. 
The  French  are  showy  in  their 
clothing,  the  English  are  plain. 
The  French  eat  most  bread,  the 

English 
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English,  most  meat.  Both  are 
warm,  but  the  heat  of  the  French 
is  in  the  blood,  that  of  the  English 
is  in  the  gaii ;  hence  the  anger  of 
a  Frenchman  is  greater  than  the 
anger  of  the  English,  while  the 
hatred  of  the  English  is  of  longer 
duration  than  a  Frenchman’s.  A 
Frenchman  spends  his  means  in 
decking  his  person;  an  English¬ 
man  thinks  of  nothing  so  much 
as  his  belly.  A  Frenchman  is  go. 
Terned  by  the  fashion ;  an  En¬ 
glishman  by  his  fancy.  A  French¬ 
man  always  goes  with  the  stream  ; 
an  Englishman  against  it.  A  French* 
man  soon  makes  a  friend,  and  soon 
dispenses  with  him ;  an  English¬ 
man  is  a  long  while  making  a 
friend,  and  keeps  him  long  when 
he  is  made  :  the  Englishman  loses 
his  friend  by  degrees;  the  French¬ 
man  breaks  with  his  friend  all  at 
once.  The  French  honour  their 
superiors  ;  the  English  pay  the 
most  respect  to  themselves.  The 
French  are  the  best  citizens  ;  the 
English  the  best  men;  The  French 
have  the  greatest  latitude  in  their 
faculties,  but  the  English  excel 
them  in  the  mind’s  gifts :  both  of 
them  frequently  perform  heroic 
actions  ;  the  French  for  the  love  of 
fame,  the  English  for  the  love  of 
virtue.  The  French  seek  reward 
in  the  approbation  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  the  English  in  the  act  it¬ 
self  The  French,  in  common  with 
other  people,  transgress  the  laws 
with  the  hope  of  escaping  punish¬ 
ment  ;  the  English  frequently  trans¬ 
gress  when  they  know  that  an  escape 
is  impossible.  When  a  French¬ 
man  says,  a  I  would  willingly  do  so 
and  so,  if  it  were  not  for  the  law 
the  Englishman  says,  u  I  would 
never  have  done  this  or  that,  if  there 


had  not  been  a  law  against  it/* 
The  Frenchman  denies  himself  lit¬ 
tle  ;  the  Englishman  still  less.  In 
his  meat  the  Frenchman  regards 
quality  ;  quantity  is  the  English¬ 
man’s  principal  object.  In  his 
cookery,  the  Frenchman  follows 
his  fancy  ;  the  Englishman  his  pa¬ 
late.  The  French  drink  to  quench 
thirst,  or  raise  their  spirits;  the 
English  for  drinking-sake.  The 
Frenchman  believes  previously  to 
examination  ;  the  Englishman  exa¬ 
mines  all  before  he  believes  any. 
The  French  women  are  very  free 
in  their  manners,  though  their  hus¬ 
bands  are  never  jealous ;  the  En¬ 
glish  women  are  still  more  free 
than  the  French  women,  though 
their  husbands  are  mad  with  jea¬ 
lousy.  The  imagination  in  the 
French  and  English  is  extremely 
fruitful  ;  but  more  orderly  in  the 
French  than  in  the  English,  which 
frequently  exceeds  all  bounds. 
The  French  mostly  live  cheerfully 
in  care,  want,  and  misery  ;  the 
English  have  every  thing  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  yet  seem  to  despise 
life.  They  need  not  be  forced  to 
go  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  their 
criminals  go  there  laughing,  singing, 
or  jesting  ;  and,  if  an  executioner 
is  not  to  be  found,  will  hang  them¬ 
selves. 

Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  a 
great  degree  of  hatred  should  sub¬ 
sist  betweeb  two  nations,  whose 
minds  and  manners  arc  so  discor¬ 
dant.  The  peculiarity  of  the  En¬ 
glish  character  is  manifest  from  this 
representation  of  circumstances  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  But  should 
any  one  object  that  I  have  exag¬ 
gerated  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
English,  I  reply  that,  in  respect  to 
a  nation  that  observes  no  medium 
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itself,  it  must  be  very  difficult  in¬ 
deed  for  a  writer  to  adopt  a  me¬ 
dium  in  describing  their  manners. 


Stale  of  Religious  Sects  and  Obser¬ 
vances,  in  various  parts  of  the 
World,  [ Extracted  from  the 
Journals  of  the  Missionaries .] 

Present  Stale  of  Olaheite, 

Otaheite ,  Dec.  12,  1804. 
rriHE  inhabitants  are  diminish- 
ing  every  year,  through  the 
still-prevailing  causes,  frequently 
noticed.  Civilization  appears  to 
be  making  but  small  advances  ; 
perhaps  it  would  be  wrong  to  say 
it  is  making  none.  The  chiefs  are 
in  general  very  dissolute  ;  and  the 
common  people  lovers  of  ease  ;  and 
both  so  much  attached  to  their  own 
ways  of  doing  things,  and  have  so 
littie  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
that  they  do  not  plainly  see  the 
value  of  improvement,  nor  do  they 
apply  themselves  with  much  dili¬ 
gence  to  it. 

Since  the  death  of  Pomarre, 
Otoo  has  maintained  his  authority 
without  opposition.  For  the  past 
seven  mouths  he  has  been  residing 
at  Eimeo  :  his  return  to  Tahcite  is 
uncertain.  His  family  has  lately 
sustained  another  loss  in  Pa-eete, 
who  died  in  Eimeo  a  few  weeks 
back  :  others  of  his  near  relations 
are  on  the  decline.  An  addition  is 
making  to  the  number  of  hre-arms 
that  are  in  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
by  almost  every  vessel  that  calls 
here.  The  Harrington  has  been 
keeping  up  a  constant  barter  for 
hogs,  with  muskets  and  powder ; 
so  that  now  there  is  scarcely  a  petty 


rattcras  who  has  not  one  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  The  natives  are  as  desirous 
as  ever  after  such  articles,  and  fre¬ 
quently  give  hogs  to  the  value  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  pounds, 
for  a  musket  not  worth  ten  shil¬ 
lings.  VVe  suppose  that  this  kind 
of  traffic  is  not  for  nought;  and 
expect  to  see,  sooner  or  later,  some 
fatal  consequences  attending  it. 
That  our  personal  safety  is  more 
endangered  by  such  an  influx  of 
fire-arms,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one  who  considers  our  peculiar  si¬ 
tuation. 

While  the  king  has  been  at  Ei¬ 
meo,  he  has,  by  gifts  and  force,  got 
the  greater  part  of  the  muskets 
that  were  in  the  hands  of  the  rattc¬ 
ras  there,  into  his  own  possession. 
It  is  rumoured  that  he  expects  to 
do  the  same  in  Taheite,  when  ha 
returns  ;  but  it  is  also  said,  that 
those  who  have  them,  are  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  give  them  up  to  him, 
but  with  loss  of  life.  If  the  king 
is  resolved  on  the  matter,  war  we 
think  will  undoubtedly  follow.  If 
it  should  please  the  Lord  to  remove 
Otoo,  as  he  has  Pomarre,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  there  would  be  very  serious 
times  on  this  island,  as  there  is  no 
one  who  seems  to  possess  sufficient 
authority  to  take  the  government, 
and  many  would  be  aspiring  to  su¬ 
periority . 

Wc  have  a  vessel  of  about  fifty 
tons  in  building  for  the  king,  which 
will  not  be  finished  for  some 
months . . 

The  Harrington,  since  her  stay 
at  Oparrc,  has  bartered  away  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred 
weight  of  powder,  thirteen  or  fourw 
teen  muskets,  and  some  pistols. 
The  seamen  expended  near  700/. 
worth  of  property  upon  the  women 
they  had.  They  were  constantly 

taking 
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taking  up  clothing  from  the  cap¬ 
tain*  «  •  •  •  • 

The  wife  of  the  deceased  chief 
of  Hapyano  arrived  in  the  district, 
in  her  way  to  Hapyano.  She  has 
got  the  disease  which  proves  so  fatal 
to  her  countrymen,  and  which  it  is 
probable  will  carry  her  off  in  a 
short  time.  When  the  Duff  first 
arrived  here,  she  was  the  comeliest 
woman  on  the  island,  and  we  have 
always  found  her  one  of  the  kindest 
and  best  behaved.  Besides  her 
husband,  she  has,  within  two  years, 
lost  her  mother  and  two  brothers. 

A  few  days  back,  the  wife  of  a 
priest  in  Opeimanno  was  given  out 
to  be  dead,  and  so  continued  two 
days  ;  when,  to  the  surprise  of  her 
husband  and  neighbours,  she  un¬ 
expectedly  revived  again.  She  has 
given  a  long  and  nonsensical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Po,  or  other  world  ; 
which,  notwithstanding  its  absur¬ 
dity,  her  deluded  countrymen  seem 
to  receive  with  a  strong  persuasion 
of  its  reality.  Many,  from  all  parts 
of  the  district,  have  gone  to  gaze 
on  this  supposed  wonderful  per¬ 
sonage,  and  to  hear  her  story. 
About  eight  months  back,  a  similar 
matter  was  transacted  in  Ewkaa, 
by  the  wife  of  a  great  priest  there.” 

The  natives  continue  their  dis¬ 
position  of  thieving,  and  plunder 
all  they  lay  their  hands  on. 

Egyptian  Apis  in  India . 

Coromandel  Coast)  Jan.  11,  1S06. 
— This  day  a  great  feast,  called 
Waumavataumit,  began,  which  is 
to  last  for  several  days. 

1 2th. — Much  annoyed  by  the 
noise  of  the  heathen  celebrating 
their  festival.  The  whole  town 
filled  with  men  leading  bullocks  de¬ 
corated  with  Hewers,  from  house 
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to  house.  The  owners  of  these 
animals  obtain  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  people  for  the  privilege 
of  worshipping  them  t 

13th. — This  morning  the  bramin 
who  instructs  us  in  their  native 
language,  came  to  ask  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  forThe  day,  that  he  might  join 
in  celebrating  the  feast.  All  ex¬ 
postulations  with  him  on  the  folly 
of  these  things,  seem  at  present  to 
have  but  little  effect.  With  many 
others  he  acknowledges  that  they 
are  wrong,  but  pleads  the  custom 
of  his  forefathers  as  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  motive  for  attending  them. 

30th.~~ -We  were  visited  this  mor¬ 
ning  by  a  large  family  of  Hindoos, 
who  had  come  two  or  three  days5 
journey  to  the  celebration  of  the 
late  Moorish  festival,  by  which  we 
have  been  kept  awake  for  several 
nights  past.  A  very  old  grey¬ 
headed  man  led  the  group,  followed 
by  his  children  and  grand-children. 
They  appeared  greatly  surprised 
when  reviewing  the  house,  fur¬ 
niture,  &c.  as  if  it  had  been  the 
first  time  they  had  seen  a  European 
face,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  be¬ 
holding  European  manners.  We 
were  greatly  delighted  with  their 
simplicity. 

Remarkable  Sett  in  India. 

Tuttacoryn. — The  Sanaers  ajre  a 
sect  of  people  more  robust  than 
other  Indians,  very  dark  in  com¬ 
plexion,  their  features  completely 
European,  their  ears  protracted  to 
their  shoulders  by  weighty  orna¬ 
ments  of  lead.  They  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  five  families,  one  of  which 
exclusively  ascends  the  trees  ;  from 
which  practice  their  hands  and  feet 
acquire  a  peculiarly  clumsy  shape. 
Their  religion  is  not  Braminical,  but 
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consists  in  the  worship  of  one  Man- 
dan,  formerly  a  washerman.  Their 
habits  of  life  are  extremely  simple. 
They  are  quarrelsome,  avaricious, 
and  deceitful. 

•  ••••• 

The  tribe  of  Sanaers  is  very  nu¬ 
merous  both  here  and  in  Travan- 
core.  In  the  latter  country  they 
are  called  Teers,  and  I  do  not 
know  if  these  resemble  in  all  re¬ 
spects  our  Sanaers.  In  this  district 
I  compute  them  to  be  at  least  fifty 
thousand  in  number,  of  which,  per¬ 
haps  five  thousand  belong  to  our 
protestant  church,  and  constitute 
from  forty  to  fifty  congregations, 
under  the  care  of  about  thirty  na¬ 
tive  teachers.  A  few  of  the  latter 
(perhaps  eight  or  ten)  are  rather 
respectable  servants  of  God,  a»  far 
as  their  knowledge  goes.  But  the 
greater  part  have  been  enlisted  in 
a  hurry  from  among  the  Sanaers 
themselves,  reading  and  writing 
being  the  only  qualifications  re¬ 
quired.  From  these  catechists,  and 
their  base,  deceitful,  and  unworthy 
conduct,  my  worst  troubles  arise. 
But,  till  a  seminary  for  forming 
better  ones  is  established  in  these 
parts,  the  evil  must  be  borne  with, 
and  the  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
keep  them  in  awe.  It  is  also  to  be 
lamented,  that  many  of  them  re¬ 
ceive  too  little  wages.  If  they 
have  families,  they  can  scarcely 
afford  to  buy  a  little  palmyra  sugar 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature. 
My  heart  bleeds  for  them  in  this 
respect,  for  this  extreme  poverty 
often  prompts  them  to  take  bribes 
and  presents,  to  do  what  they 
should  not. 

State  oj  Roman-Catholics  in  India: 

May  Iff. — Setoff  for  Anjengo  • 
fhe  most  ancient  English  possession 


in  Travancore.  I  was  struck  with 
the  number  of  handsome  Romish 
churches  along  the  beach  ;  at  every 
thousand  yards  there  is  a  church, 
and  there  were  formerly  still  more. 
They  are  mostly  built  by  private  per¬ 
sons  in  consequence  of  some  vow  or 
other  :  but  no  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  number  of  these 
churches  with  regard  to  the  flourish¬ 
ing  state  of  religion.  In  most  of 
them,  mass  is  performed  only  once 
in  two  years. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
give  my  opinion  on  the  number  of 
Roman-catholics  in  the  peninsula 
of  India.  I  know,  from  good  au¬ 
thority,  that  there  are  beyond  a 
thousand  missionaries  dispersed  over 
the  country.  If  we  allow  each  of 
them  a  nominal  influence  on  two  or 
three  thousand  souls,  as  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  it  brings  the  number  of 
Roman-catholics  to  between  two 
and  three  millions.  Those  thatarc 
well-informed,  think  my  calcu¬ 
lation  falls  short  of  the  truth.  This 
is  the  work  of  three  centuries. 
Could  we  suppose  their  religion 
will  go  on  to  spread  in  the  same 
ratio,  we  might  fix  the  period,  hu¬ 
manly  speaking,  when  India  would 
be  a  Roman-catholic  country  1  It 
is  true,  that  at  the  outset  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  abundantly  zealous, 
and  powerfully  seconded  by  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  archbishop  of  Goa  was 
governor-general  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  ;  money  was  sent  from 
Europe  in  considerable  sums.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  are  now  altered,  but 
the  resources  of  the  Romish  priests 
in  this  country  are  still  conside¬ 
rable  :  fines,  indulgences,  fees, 
presents,  masses  for  the  dead,  are 
inexhaustible  sources. 

At  Anjengo  I  was  introduced  to 
tha  acquaintance  of  father  Ray¬ 
mond,  a  Piedmontese,  and  vicar* 
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general  of  Vera  pies.  He  is  a  man 
of  uncommonly  liberal  principles, 
and  what  I  learned  from  him  a. 
mounts  to  this — At  Veraples  they 
liave  two  numerous  seminaries ; 
one  for  the  Latin,  the  other  for  the 
Syriac  students.  So  late  as  in  April, 
the  bishop  of  ■ — — —  came  down 
to  Veraples  (the  vicar-general’s  con¬ 
firmation  to  the  bishopric  having 
not  yet  arrived  from  Home,  the 
French  having  taken  the  ship  in 
which  it  was  coming,  he  cannot  or¬ 
dain)  in  order  to  lay  hands  on  a 
number  of  young  priests,  no  less 
than  63  ;  besides  whom,  206  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  different  degrees  were 
ordained  in  the  course  of  that 
month  !  Under  Father  Raymond’s 
care  are  fifty  thousand  Syriac  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  sixty  thousand  of  the 
Latin  church.  There  are,  besides 
the  archbishop  at  Goa,  four  Ro¬ 
mish  bishops  on  this  coast.  The 
united  Syriacs  differ  in  nothing  but 
the  language  made  use  of  in  public 
worship  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
They  were  originally  brought  into 
that  communion  by  compulsive 
measures.  A  few  churches,  of 
which  more  hereafter,  resisted  unto 
blood.  The  inquisition  at  Goa,  of 
course  is  now  very  mild.  Father 
Raymond  enjoys  great  regard  from 
government,  on  account  of  his 
vast  influence.  The  subsidies  they 
draw  from  the  congregatio  de  pro¬ 
paganda  fide ,  at  Rome,  amounts 
only  to  twelve  hundred  rupees  per 
annum.  \ 

During  my  stay  at  Molgant,  the 
island  where  colonel - re¬ 

sides,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  dignitary  of  the  Syriac 
church.  His  dress  consisted  of  a 
plain  long  frock,  of  black  silk; 
a  small  blue  bonnet,  and  a  long- 
bishop’s  staff  in  his  hand.  His 
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physiognomy  differed  much  from 
that  which  characterizes  the  Indian  ; 
austerity,  firmness,  acumen,  and 
integrity,  seemed  to  form  its  cha¬ 
racter.  He  looked  like  a  man . 
The  Syriacs  came  into  India,  he 
said,  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Their  tenets  were  those  held 
by  the  Nestorians,  who  during 
their  severe  persecutions  (the  storms 
that  scatter  the  seeds  of  opinion) 
spread  all  over  the  East.  The  Sy¬ 
riacs,  numerous  at  present,  go  by 
the  name  Nosrims  or  Nazar  cries. 
They  are  an  industrious,  moral, 
and  wealthy  branch  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  are  greatly  respected 
in  all  commercial  incercourse  for 
their  integrity.  The  greater  part 
of  them  have  been  induced,  by 
compulsion,  to  join  the  pale  of  th« 
church  of  Rome.  They  are  quite 
Roman-catholics,  with  this  excep¬ 
tion,  that  mass  is  performed  a- 
mong  them  in  Syriac  instead  of 
Latin.  I  hey  have  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  in  Syriac,  and  a  seminary 
of  their  own  at  Veraples,  near  Co¬ 
chin.  1  wo  branches  of  the  Syriac 
church,  however,  create  a  schism  ; 
first,  those  in  the  hills  to  the  north, 
forming  about  thirty-two  churches, 
who  braved  the  persebutions  of  the 
Portuguese,  adhere  to  their  old  he¬ 
terodox  tenets  concerning  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  and  receive  the 
sacrament  in  both  kinds.  Second¬ 
ly,  about  fifty-two  churches  in  the 
south  fell  off  again  from  the  Romish 
church  when  the  persecution  ceased, 
retaining,  however,  most  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  catholic  worship. 
On  what  principle  they  split,  I 
cannot  learn.  All  these  -  churches 
worship  saints,  and  especially  the 
Vi  gin  Mary. 

In  the  evening  I  saw  an  instance 
of  Roman-catholic  church  disci¬ 
pline. 
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pline.  Taking  a  walk  with  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  we  heard  a  woman  cry 
■very  much,  as  if  under  a  severe 
flogging.  Having  followed  these 
sounds,  we  perceived,  in  front  of 
a  church,  a  young  woman  tied  to 
a  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  a  stout  fel¬ 
low  (the  church  clerk)  inflicting 
this  severe  discipline  whilst  the  na¬ 
tive  priest  stood  by  to  see  that 
justice  was  done. 

State  of  the  Jews  at  Cochin. 

The  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Cochin,  con¬ 
sists  at  present  of  about  a  thousand 
souls,  five  hundred  of  which  are 
the  descendants  of  white  Jews  ;  the 
rest  are  black.  Mr.  Alex.  Jacob 
Levy,  a  Jew  born  in  London,  offi¬ 
ciates  as  presiding  rabbin.  He  told 
me  they  had  a  tradition  that  these 
Jews  were  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
who,  after  the  conquest  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  Titus,  escaped  with  the 
silver  trumpets,  and  other  imple¬ 
ments,  from  the  temple,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Arabia,  from  whence  they 
came  gradually  down  the  coast  to 
Cranganore  and  other  places,  till 
a  persecution  by  the  Portuguese 
took  place,  in  which  their  anti¬ 
quities,  documents,  &c.  were  all 
dest royal,  when  they  took  refuge 
in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Co¬ 
chin.  They  were  formerly  more 
rich  and  numerous  ;  but  since  the 
last  war,  reduced  to  poverty,  they 
now  subsist  by  the  produce  of  their 
coeoa-nut  gardens.  This  tradition, 
as  to  their  emigration  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  is  obviously  involved  in  un¬ 
certainty. 

The  synagogue  is  a  snug  little 
building,  in  the  style  of  a  Dutch 
synagogue,  illuminated  by  sixteen 
massy  lustres  of  silver. 


Cochin,  once  a  fine  compact  town, 
presents  now  a  ruinous  aspect.  The 
fortifications  have  been  blown  up, 
as  have  all  the  public  buildings. 
The  inhabitants  languish,  as  there 
are  no  schools,  no  public  worship, 
and  no  trade. 

Marriage  Ceremonies  in  India. 

Sept,  ll,  180/.  This  evening, 
attended  the  marriage  of  my  ser¬ 
vant  at  the  mission  church,  Ve- 
pery,  in  which  the  late  rev.  Mr. 
Gerricke  used  to  preach.  The 
service  was  in  Tamul.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  dressed  in 
the  most  gorgeous  manner.  The 
bride  was  so  covered  with  jewels 
and  flowers,  that  I  could  not  dis¬ 
cern  her  features.  When  they  came 
out  of  church,  the  bridegroom 
mounted  a  tine  horse  richly  deco¬ 
rated,  attended  by  a  number  of 
men  and  boys  carrying  torches  and 
flags.  The  bride  followed  in  a 
grand  open  palankeen,  and  some 
of  their  young  relations  followed 
in  another,  with  a  number  of  at¬ 
tendants,  preceded  by  a  Malabar 
drum  and  other  music.  This  pro¬ 
cession  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  Vepery  about  an  hour,  and  then 
returned  home.  Their  house  was 
grandly  illuminated,  and  adorned 
according  to  the  fashion'  of  the 
country.  The  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  were  seated  upon  a  sort  of 
throne,  and  other  jewels  and  flowers 
were  placed  on  the  neck  and  head 
of  the  bride.  The  bridegroom’s 
foot  was  washed  with  milk  by  a 
young  relation,  who  put  a  silver 
ring  on  his  toe,  and  he,  in  return, 
put  a  gold  ring  on  his  finger.  A 
short  prayer,  by  one  of  the  cate-  • 
chists,  was  oflfered  in  Malabar. 
They  then  had  flowers  streu  ed  over 
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their  heads  by  several  of  their 
friends,  each  of  whom  pronounced 
a  blessing  over  them.  The  whole 
company  anointed  themselves  with 
a  liquor  made  from  sandal-wood. 
The  whole  was  accompanied  with 
music  and  singing,  at  the  close  of 
which  they  distributed  beetle-nut, 
and  the  company  broke  up.  The 
ceremony  lasted  about  four  hours. 
They  are  to  have  a  great  feast  to¬ 
morrows 

Religious  Ceremony  of  Swinging , 

At  Rovapettan ,  a  short  distance 
from  Madras.  Aug.  3,  1806. 

The  scene  of  this  ceremony  was 
a  plain  in  the  front  of  a  Hindoo  pa- 
'  goda,  and  it  passed  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  multitude  of  people. 
In  the  middle  of  this  plain  a  large 
pole  was  erected,  about  50  feet 
high,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
swivel,  and  a  roller ;  over  this 
swivel  was  another  pole  transversely 
fixed,  about  the  same  length  ;  to 
each  end  of  this  transverse  beam  a 
long  rope  was  suspended.  Near 
one  end  of  this  beans  a  small  canopy 
was  fixed,  covered  with  red  and 
coloured  cloth,  and  ornamented 
with  flowers.  Under  this  canopy 
the  victim  was  fastened  by  a  short 
rope  tied  to  two  hooks,  which 
were  fixed  on  each  side  of  his  back¬ 
bone,  a  little  below  the  shoulder- 
blade,  though  not  to  touch  the 
bone.  A  small  scaffold  was  erected 
about  six  feet  high,  upon  which  he 
ascended  to  be  fastened  to  this  hor¬ 
rid  machine.  Whilst  they  were 
fixing  the  rope,  he  harangued  the 
people  with  great  apparent  earnest¬ 
ness.  They  attempted  to  tie  his 
feet  to  the  beam,  which  would  have 
eased  him  much,  but  this  he  re¬ 
fused.  When  all  was  ready,  a  sig- 
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nal  was  given,  and  he  was  gradually 
raised  from  the  scaffold,  by  means 
of  the  opposite  rope,  to  the  above- 
mentioned  height,  when  the  beam 
was  gently  drawn  round  three  times, 
describing  a  circle  of  about  50  feet 
in  diameter.  During  the  time  he 
was  suspended,  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  hung  by  the  skin  of  his 
back.  He  had  a  small  Malabar 
drum  in  his  hand  called  tom  tom , 
which  he  beat  as  he  swung.  His 
head  was  ornamented  with  flowers, 
which  he  threw  down  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  these  being  considered 
very  sacred,  they  were  eagerly 
caught  by  them.  He  continued  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air  about  ten  mi¬ 
nutes,  during  which  time  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  exhort  the  people,  ma¬ 
king  a  great  noise,  and  beating  the 
drum.  When  he  was  let  down,  I 
saw  some  blood  on  his  back,  though 
not  so  much  as  I  expected,  as  the 
hooks  were  fixed  in  holes  made  be¬ 
fore  ;  for  I  understood  this  was 
the  third  time  he  had  performed 
this  dreadful  penance  !  Previous  to 
his  being  suspended,  three  of  their 
gods  were  carried  in  procession 
round  the  plain,  and  placed  op¬ 
posite  the  scaffold.  The  whole  was 
accompanied  with  music  and  loud 
acclamations  of  the  spectators. 

State  of  the  Mission  in  Tart  ary. 

The  latest  accounts  received  by 
the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society 
from  their  missionaries  at  Karass, 
are  dated  July  15th.  They  were 
then  in  good  health,  and  had  begun 
to  print  the  New  Testament  in 
Turkish.  The  first  sheet  has  been 
sent  over  as  a  specimen  of  the  work. 
Katcgary,  the  young  sultan,  who 
has  been  so  often  mentioned  in 
their  letters,  has  been  baptised  at 
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his  own  earnest  request.  It  is  now 
,  a  considerable  time  since  he  re- 
i  nounced  Mohammedanism,  and 
made  a  public  profession  of  Chris- 
i  tianity.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
not  only  steadfast  in  his  attachment 
to  the  Gospel,  but  zealous  in  his 
endeavours  to  spread  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  among  his  countrymen. 
On  this  account  he  has  suffered 
great  persecution,  both  from  his 
own  relations  and  the  neighbouring 
chiefs.  But  all  their  efforts  Jiave 
been  in  vain.  He  not  only  con¬ 
tinues  firm  in  his  profession,  but 
discovers  the  greatest  anxiety  for 
the  conversion  of  his  countrymen. 
He  is  lineally  descended  from  the 
Khans  of  the  Crimea,  and  is  allied 
to  several  of  the  greatest  families 
in  the  East.  He  is  a  very  fine 
looking  young  man,  and  possesses 
very  superior  abilities.  He  is  rather 
too  high  spirited,  and  is  bold  and 
resolute.  Owing  to  the  war  be¬ 
twixt  the  Turks  and  Russians,  the 
state  of  the  country  is  extremely 
dangerous.  Several  of  the  Circas¬ 
sian  beys  have  been  influenced  to 
go  to  war  with  the  latter,  and  the 
Kabardians  are  dhily  committing 
dreadful  excesses. 

State  of  Esquimaux  Converts  in 
North  America . 

The  converted  Esquimaux  con¬ 
tinue  in  general  to  afford  much  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  the  missionaries  by 
their  Christian  walk  and  conver¬ 
sation  ;  and  the  schools,  which 
have  been  diligently  attended,  not 
only  by  the  children  but  by  mauy 
of  the  adults,  especially  the  women, 
have  been  productive  of  great 
and  abiding  benefit.  About  twenty 
persons  have  been  baptized  at  the 
different  settlements  during  the  win  . 
Vol.  L. 


ter  of  1805-6,  and  about  twenty 
more  admitted  candidates  for  bap¬ 
tism.  We  subjoin  -a  few  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  the  Missionaries. 

September  1st.  After  the  morn¬ 
ing  service,  we  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  some  heathen  families, 
who  arrived  here  in  the  foregoing 
week,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
dwell  with  the  believers,  and  to  be 
converted  to  Jesus.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  these  poor  hea¬ 
thens  had  obtained  leave  to  stay, 
there  arose  among  our  Esquimaux 
such  a  spirit  of  joy  and  gladness, 
that  it  was  truly  affecting  to  wit. 
ness  it.  Since  their  arrival  here, 
our  people  had  not  failed  to  speak 
of  the  mercy  the  Lord  had  shown 
in  their  own  conversion,  and  to 
preach  Jesus  to  them  as  the  only 
Saviour,  who  alone  could  make 
them  happy  both  here  and  here¬ 
after  ;  and  now,  on  perceiving  that 
they  were  to  be  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  they  hardly  knew  how  to 
contain  themselves  for  joy.  Young 
and  old  ran  to  help  them  with  thei* 
baggage,  and  to  settle  their  little 
affairs.  The  new-comers  were  quite 
humbled  and  amazed  by  such  proofs 
of  love  and  attention  in  their  Chris¬ 
tian  countrymen,  and  declared, 
that  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
they  had  found  people  who  loved 
them  with  disinterested  sincerity. 

Esquimaux  Sorcerer. —  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  a  young  man,  a  son  ol  the 
noted  sorcerer  Uiverunna,  moved 
hither.  His  name  is  Angukualak. 
He  is  seriously  awakened,  and 
came  to  acquaint  us  with  his  whole 
former  course  of  life,  which  he  did 
writh  a  mind  greatly  agitated.  The 
recital  was  a  string  of  the  most 
abominable  practices  in  the  service 
of  every  vice.  His  parents  had 
instructed  him  in  the  art  of  sorce  ry 
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Uis  account  was  nearly  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words: — My  parents  told 
me,  that  their  familiar  spirit  or 
Torngak  lived  in  the  water.  If  I 
wished  to  consult  him,  I  must  call 
upon  him,  as  the  spirit  of  my  pa¬ 
rents,  to  corne  forth  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  remember  this  token,  that 
I  should  observe  in  some  part  of  the 
house  a  vapour  ascending,  soon  af¬ 
ter  which  the  spirit  would  appear, 
and  grant  what  I  asked.  Some 
years  ago,  when  my  little  brother 
was  very  ill,  l  tried  this  method  for 
the  first  time,  and  called  upon  the 
Torngak,  when  I  really  thought  I 
perceived  a  small  vapour  arising, 
and  shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
a  man  in  a  watery  habit  stood  before 
me.  I  was  filled  with  horror,  my 
whole  body  shook  with  fear,  and  I 
covered  my  face  with  my  hands. 
Some  time  after  my  brother’s  reco¬ 
very,  I  had  a  very  terrible  dream, 
which  overwhelmed  me  with  anguish 
and  terror.  I  thought  I  saw  a  very 
deep  dark  cavern,  the  descent  to 
which  was  a  narrow  steep  chasm. 
In  this  horrible  place  I  discovered 
my  mother,  my  relations,  and  many 
others  whom  I  had  known,  and 
who  had  led  a  very  wicked  life  on 
earth,  sitting  in  great  torment,  and 
exhibiting  a  dreadful  appearance. 

I  was  already  with  my  feet  slipping 
down  the  chasm  ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  somebody  said  to  me, — u  Into 
that  dark  place  thou  must  likewise 
soqn  depart.”  From  that  moment 
1  found  no  rest  any  where,  but 
having  heard  that  true  believers 
lived  at  Hopedale,  I  resolved  to 
come  hither,  and,  with  my  whole 
family,  to  be  converted  to  Jesus, 
that  I  may  not  likewise  descend  into 
the  place  of  torment,  and  be  lost 
for  ever. 
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Hottentot  Devotion  in  South  Africa. 

J  ^ECEMBER  24th,  being  Christ¬ 
mas. eve,  many  Christians,  Hot¬ 
tentots,  and  slaves,  came  hither,  and 
joined  our  congregation  in  celebra¬ 
ting  Christmas  with  us.  Of  the 
latter,  most  had  returned  from  the 
harvest.  Our  church  was  crouded 
with  attentive  hearers,  who,  with 
ns,  adored  our  incarnate  God  and 
Saviour,  praising  him  with  heart 
and  voice,  that  he  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.  On  Christ- 
mas-day  a  great  number  arrived 
from  all  parts;  and  it  was  a  true  fes¬ 
tival-day  to  us  all,  on  which  we 
could  with  cheerfulness  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings,  that  unto  us  is 
born  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord,  both  to  Christians  and  hea¬ 
then.  The  congregation  of  belie¬ 
ving  Ilottentotsat  Bavianskloof  con¬ 
sists  of  496  persons.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  settlement  are  nearly 
the  same  in  number  as  last  year,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  ;  186'  men,  306  women,  and 

601  children.  In  all,  about  1093. 


Most  prominent  Features  in  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  both  the  Invaders  and  In • 
vaded  in  Spanish  America.  [  From 
the  3d  Edition ,  greatly  enlarged , 
of  the  llcig?i  of  Philip  III .  King 
oj  Spain  ;  by  Principal  Watson , 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's .] 

T  is  this, undaunted  and  perseve¬ 
ring  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards,  together  with  the  intre¬ 
pidity  and  contempt  of  danger  and 
pain,  exhibited  by  the  more  warlike 
tribes  or  nations  of  Iudians,  that 
appear  as  the  most  prominent  ob¬ 
jects,  the  great  outlines  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Spanish  conquests  and 
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colonization  in  both  North  and 
South  America:  if,  indeed,  we  are 
not  as  much  struck  with  the  general 
character  of  the  Indians,  in  which 
is  combined  the  most  profound  igno¬ 
rance  and  perfect  simplicity  with  the 
highest  degree  of  artifice  in  war, 
sloth  with  toil,  and  propensity  to  re¬ 
velry  and  all  manner  of  sensual  plea¬ 
sure,  with  a  firmness  and  strength  of 
mind  far  exceeding  what  was  ever 
displayed,  in  fact,  by  the  school  of 
Zeno,  and  even  surpassing  any 
thiug  that  they  could  havereally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  practicable. 


Manners  of  the  original  Inhabitants 
of  Chili. 

[ From  the  Same.  1 

PJMIE  manners  of  the  original  in. 
■**  habitants  of  Chili  bear  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  savages  of  North 
America,  than  to  those  of  their 
neighbours  the  Peruvians.  They 
are  fiercer,  and  more  determined  and 
daring  in  war  than  the  North  Ame¬ 
ricans  ;  and  in  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  still  more  above  them.  They 
are  a  noble  race  of  savages.  And, 
if  ever  Chili  should  become  the  seat 
of  equal  law,  liberty,  arts,  and  sci¬ 
ences,  the  human  species  would  be 
seen  there  in  as  fine  and  dignified  a 
form  as  that  which  was  exhibited, 
by  a  combination  of  physical  and 
moral  causes,  in  ancient  Greece. 

When  they  go  to  war,  they  carry 
nothing  with  them.  The  same  trees 
from  which  they  gather  their  food, 
supply  them  with  bows,  spears,  and 
darts.  These  arc  their  offensive 
weapons.  For  defence,  they  have 
only  head-pieces,  or  helmets,  made 
of  the  skins  of  seals.  As  they  are 
sure  of  finding  in  one  place  what 


they  had  in  another,  they  resign, 
without  much  reluctance,  any  coun¬ 
try  that  they  are  unable  to  defend  ; 
but  not  without  a  firm  resolution  to 
seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
of  returning,  and  attacking  the  in¬ 
vaders,  whom  they  study  to  amuse 
by  ncgociations  and  treaties  of 
peace,  iu  the  breach  of  which  they 
think  that  there  is  not  any  thing 
morally  wrong,  base,  or  shameful, 
in  their  various  stratagems  of  war, 
there  is  more  depth,  a  greater  com¬ 
plication  of  ideas,  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  views,  than  is  common 
among  savages,  or  even  semi-barba¬ 
rous  nations.  They  march,  like 
other  savages,  with  astonishing  ce¬ 
lerity,  and  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  night.  The  surprising  resolu¬ 
tion  with  which  they  meet  death, 
seems  to  flow  from  the  strength  of 
their  revenge,  which  fully  compen¬ 
sates  to  them  the  loss  of  life  ;  on 
which,  indeed,  they  do  not  appear 
to  set  any  great  value.  War  is  de¬ 
termined  on  in  a  junta  of  Caziques, 
with  each  a  number  of  his  principal 
followers  and  friends,  at  a  feast, 
continued  sometimes  for  several  days  • 
and  nights  :  in  which  feasts  they 
make  no  great  account  of  what  or 
how  much  there  is  to  eat,  provided 
that  they  have  abundance  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor  to  drink.  When  the 
fury  of  war  is  kindled  in  their  breast 
by  drinking,  and  the  harangues,  or 
arguments *,  of  their  chiefs,  the  ge¬ 
neral,  who  is  chosen  by  the  other 
chiefs  to  command,  like  another 
Agamemnon,  the  confederate  army, 
makes  a  speech  to  the  whole,  in 
which  he  recounts  the  motives  that 
urge  them  to  the  field,  the  end  in 
view,  and  the  general  plan  of  ope¬ 
rations  ;  reserving,  however,  in  his 


The  word  used  by  all  the  Spanish  historians  is  ruconamkntc. 
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own  breast,  any  thing  he  may  not 
think  fit  to  communicate,  until  the 
proper  moment  for  execution  :  and, 
in  correspondence  with  this  reserve, 
strongly  inculcating  as  ready  an  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  orders  of  the  general, 
in  the  time  of  action,  as  an  inflexible 
resolution  in  resisting,  confounding, 
and  destroying  the  enemy.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  general’s 
speech,  a  live  deer,  on  all  occasions 
of  great  and  peculiar  importance,  is 
sacrificed  :  the  palpitating  heart  is 
taken  out ;  and  the  general  tears  it 
in  pieces  with  his  teeth,  and  devours 
part  of  it,  signifying,  by  this  overt 
act,  the  rage  with  which  he  is  ani¬ 
mated,  and  the  manner  in  w  hich  he 
intends  to  treat  the  common  foe. 


Indians  of  the  Island  of  St.  Catalina. 
[From  the  Same. ] 

T  this  island  the  Spaniards  were 
received  with  infinite  kindness 
by  the  inhabitants.  Old  men  and 
young,  women  and  children,  came 
to  them  in  crowds,  all  of  them  show¬ 
ing  by  their  voice,  countenances, 
and  gestures,  the  utmost  joy  at 
their  arrival.  The  women  here 
were  remarkable  for  the  modesty 
and  respectability  of  their  appear¬ 
ance,  a  noble  carriage,  charming 
eyes,  and  handsome  faces.  The 
children,  both  boys  and  girls,  were 
in  their  complexion  fair  and  ruddy. 
Both  men  and  women  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  affable  in  their  manners  ;  and 
their  smiling  countenances  expressed 
both  sensibility  and  goodness.  Both 
sexes  wore,  about  their  middle,  co¬ 
verings  made  of  the  skins  of  sea- 
v.-oives  arid  other  animals.  The 
shores  swarmed  with  fish  ;  and  the 
people  hud  methods  of  catching  them 
equally  simple  ami  ingenious,  In 


this  island  there  was  a  temple, 
where  the  inhabitants  performed 
their  sacrifices.  It  was  a  spacious 
in  closure  of  level  ground,  and  in 
the  centre  there  was  another  inclo¬ 
sure,  which  was  circular,  where  the 
altar  stood.  This  circus  was  all 
over  bestrewed  with  the  feathers  of 
birds,  which  they  sacrificed  in  great 
numbers  to  their  idols.  Within  the 
circus,  and  near  the  altar,  stood  a 
large  image,  fantastically  painted 
with  the  figure  of  the  sun  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  moon  on  the  other. 
When  a  number  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers  went  to  see  this  temple, 
they  found  two  crows  in  it,  of  a 
larger  size  than  ordinary,  which,  at 
the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  took 
flight  to  some  rocks  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance.  The  soldiers,  deeming  them 
curiosities,  on  account  of  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  size,  fired  at  them  and 
killed  them  :  on  which,  an  Indian, 
who  accompanied  the  Spaniards, 
when  he  went  to  the  rocks  to  bring 
down  the  birds,  set  up  a  loud  la¬ 
mentation.  These  birds  are  held  by 
the  people  in  great  veneration. 
One  of  the  priests  belonging  to  the 
expedition,  in  strolling  about  one 
day,  came  to  a  place,  where  an 
Indian  woman  was  employed  in 
cleaning  some  fish  for  the  use  of 
her  family,  when  he  saw  crows 
coming  to  her  with  perfect  famili¬ 
arity,  and  picking  up  with  their 
beaks  small  fishes,  or  any  thing  she 
gave  them  out  of  her  hand. 


Indians  on  the  Strait  called  the  Canal 
of  St,  Barbara. 

[ From  the  Same.] 

j\  S  the  armada  approached  the 
eastern  entrance  into  this  ca¬ 
nal,  a  canoe,  managed  by  four  row¬ 
ers,  with  the  kiug,  or  Caziuue  of 

■  ‘  that 


ithat  coast,  came  out  to  meet  them, 
imaking  up  to  the  Capitana.  The 
Indians,  with  great  alertness  and  ex¬ 
pedition,  sailed  thrice  round  the 
Spaniard,  singing  all  the  while,  and 
then,  being  invited,  came  on  board 
without  the  least  fear  or  hesitation. 
The  first  thing  the  Cazique  did,  was, 
to  take  three  turns  rounds  the 
quarter-deck.  After  this,  he  made 
a  long  speech  to  the  general  and 
other  officers,  in  his  own  language, 
which  none  of  them  understood. 
This  being  finished,  he  informed 
them,  by  the  clearest  signs,  that  he 
had  received  intelligence,  by  canoes 
from  Santa  Catalina,  of  ships  having 
arrived  there  with  men  clothed, 
and  having  beards,  very  well  dis¬ 
posed  and  good  people,  who  had 
both  regaled  them  with  things  good 
for  eating,  and  made  them  many 
presents.  In  consequence  of  this 
intelligence,  he  gave  them  to  under¬ 
stand,  he  had  come  to  visit  them, 
and  to  make  an  offer  to  them  of  all 
that  his  country  could  afford.  He 
requested,  entreated,  and  impor¬ 
tuned  the  general  to  land  on  his 
territory,  with  all  his  people,  pro¬ 
mising  that  they  should  there  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  every  thing  they  might 
want.  And,  as  he  did  not  see  any 
women  on  board,  he  enquired  for 
them,  by  signs  as  natural  and  easily 
understood,  as  if  he  had  spoken  in 
the  Spanish  language.*  The  gene¬ 
ral  replied,  that  they  had  not  any 
women  in  the  ship,  and  that  they 
had  not  any  need  of  them.  But  the 
Indian  insisted  more  earnestly  that 
the  general  and  all  his  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  should  land  with  him  in  his 
territory,  promising  that  he  would 
provide  the  whole  with  ten  women 
a-piece :  on  which  they  all  fell 


a  laughing.  The  Cazique,  suppo¬ 
sing  that  they  laughed,  because  they 
imagined  that  he  could  not  perform 
what  he  had  declared,  promised  to 
verify  what  he  had  said,  and  desired 
that  one  of  the  soldiers  should  be 
sent  on  shore  in  the  canoe,  to  sec  if 
what  he  had  promised  was  not  in  his 
power  to  fulfil,  while  he  himself, 
with  his  son,  would  remain  as  hos¬ 
tages  in  the  ship  until  his  return. 
The  general  said,  he  would  consult 
with  his  officers  on  the  subject,  and 
it  was  agreed,  that,  as  it  was  now- 
night,  the  Cazique  should  return 
home,  and  that,  if  it  should  be 
thought  convenient,  he  would  come 
to  him,  with  the  people  of  the  ships, 
next  morning.  With  that,  the  In¬ 
dian,  having  received  some  presents, 
went  back  in  his  canoe,  well  con¬ 
tented,  to  make  preparations  for 
receiving  and  entertaining  his  new 


Warlike  Spirit  and  Heroism  of  a 

Lady  ofAracuo. 

[From  the  Same,  j 

rjPHE  Caziqucs,  who  had  been  re. 

k  duced  to  the  necessity  of  ma¬ 
king  a  hollow  peace,  when  they  saw 
the  Spaniards  insulted  by  the  En¬ 
glish,  united  in  a  resolution  to 
throw  off  the  yoke,  and  prepared 
for  the  fiercest  conflict,  knowing 
well,  that  their  treachery  must  pro¬ 
voke  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
resentment  and  vindictive  fury.  In 
the  mean  time,  Yanaqueo,  the  he¬ 
roic  wife  of  the  brave  Guy  Potaon, 
represented  to  her  brother,  Qne- 
chuntureo,  the  miserable  stale  of 
solitude  in  which  she  lived  ;  that  she 
could  never  banish  from  her  mind 
the  recollection  of  so  irreparable  a 


*  Sennalando  las  partes  de  su  piiridad.  Torquem.  Mon,  Inst-  lib,  v.  cap,  liii, 
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loss,  nor  the  poignant  regrets  and 
sorrow  with  which  this  was  accom¬ 
panied  ;  and  that  she  lived  now  only 
for  revenge.  44  Do  not,”  said  she, 
44  my  brother,  imagine  that  these 
are  only  the  vain  wailings  of  a 
mournful  widow.  I  will  share  in 
all  your  toils,  be  found  at  your 
side  in  every  moment  of  danger, 
and  present  my  bosom  to  receive 
the  bails  of  the  Christians,  sooner 
than  they  shall  be  suffered  to  pierce 
yours.  1  do  not  wish  vou  to  give 
credit  to  my  words,  but  to  my 
deeds.” — The  generous  Quechuntu- 
reo  importuned  his  sister  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  war,  and  to  leave  revenge  to  him 
alone ;  in  vain. — *She  roused  her 
people  to  arms,  and  instructed  and 
trained  the  youth  in  the  use  of  (hem  ; 
and  was  seen  in  (he  midst  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  and  soldiers,  with  her  bow  and 
arrows  in  her  hands,  and  her  spear 
swung  over  her  shoulders.  Que- 
chuntnreo  and  Yanaqueo  were 
joined  in  a  short  time  by  an  army 
composed  of  the  Puelches,  and 
mountainous  tribes,  naked,  painted, 
and  making  use  of  poisoned  arrows, 
to  the  amount  of  1,200  men. 


Military  Maxim  of  the  Araucani , 
find  Speech  of  their  General  Quin - 
teaguen  to  his  Army. 

i  From  the  Samef 

v  .• 

THOUGH  the  Araucani  used 
-  bows  and  arrows,  and  also  ja¬ 
velins,  they  held  it  as  a  maxim, 
never  to  commit  the  fate  of  the  day 
to  missile  weapons,  when  they  could 
close  with  their  enemy.  The  shot 
of  both  ordnance  and  musketry  be¬ 
ing  altogether  irresistible,  they 
found,  that  in  fighting  at  a  distance 
the  advantage  lay  wholly  on  the  side 


of  the  Spaniards.  They  then  fore 
came  to  close  quarters.  44  The 
balls,”  said  they,  44  if  you  come 
near  enough  to  them,  are  harmless.” 
In  the  same  manner,  the  same  bold 
and  unexpected  assaults  sometimes 
confound  and  discomfit,  in  our  own 
times,  and  in  European  countries, 
the  finest  systems  of  military  tactics, 
framed  on  theories,  concerning  pro¬ 
jectiles.  The  Chilian  breed  of 
horses  excel,  both  in  beauty  and 
spirit,  the  famous  Andalusian  race, 
from  which  they  sprung  ;  and  the 
natives  of  Chili  are  such  excellent 
horsemen,  that  the  Spanish  histo¬ 
rians  consider  one  of  these  with  his 
lance,  on  horseback,  as  a  match  for 
any  cavalier  of  Spain. 

The  general  that  was  chosen  by 
the  other  chiefs  for  the  approaching 
encounter,  was  the  Cazique  Quintea- 
giten ,  who,  after  the  usual  cere¬ 
mony  above  noticed,  made  a  speech 
to  the.  chiefs,  and  all  within  hearing, 
to  the  following  purpose:  “  If 
there  be  in  this  army  any  one  who 
has  any  information  or  counsel  to 
give  me,  now  is  his  time, — let  him 
step  forth.  For  no  man,  however 
respectable  for  age  and  experience, 
in  the  time  of  action,  must  speak 
one  word.  ]f  any  one  do,  I  will 
not  listen  to  him.  It  is  not  possible 
for  one  body  to  be  well  governed  by 
many  heads.  As  you  have  chosen 
me  for  your  commander  for  this 
bout  with  the  Christians,  I  expect 
that  you  will  all  be  obedient  to  my 
orders,  and  that  every  man,  in  his 
particular  station  and  post,  will  do 
his  duty.”  Having  said  this,  he 
formed  his  soldiers  in  order  of  bat¬ 
tle,  with  the  greatest  coolness  and 
resolution,  although  he  was  not 
joined  by  the  men  of  Tueapel,  as 
he  had  expected.  Such  was  the 
array,  and  such  the  leader,  that  the 
••  •  </  Spaniards 
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5  Spaniards  had  to  encounter,  on  the 
\  present  ciitical  occasion.  A  battle 
!)  ensued,  in  which  the  fierce  courage, 
B  and  the  address  in  the  use  of  wea- 
j  pons,  on  the  part  of  the  Araucani, 

1  with  their  allies  the  Purcncs  and 
i  the  Mareguani,  was  overcome  by 
tiie  more  patient  and  persevering, 
though  not  more  ardent  courage  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  superiority 
of  their  arms,  and  their  skill  in  the 
art  of  war.  General  Qninteaguen 
fighting  to  the  last,  while  his  blood 
flowed  from  many  wounds,  aud 
animating  his  men,  as  long  as  he  had 
breath,  expired  in  this  glorious  at¬ 
titude,  and  all  his  army  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  put  to  flight. 


Sufferings  of  the  Indians  t)f  both 
Sexes ,  dragged  into  Captivity  by 
the  Indians  of  War. 

[ From  the  Sanie* ] 

>  '  / 

■r  SP HE  miseries  suffered  by  the  fe- 
-■*  male  captives,  among  whom 
were  ladies  of  rank,  were  great  be¬ 
yond  what  human  nature  might  be 
thought  capable  of  bearing,  were  it 
not  known  by  experience,  that 
there  is  no  condition  to  which  our 
nature  will  not  gradually  bend,  and, 
in  some  measure,  accommodate  it¬ 
self.  The  Spanish  ladies  were  not 
stripped  of  their  clothes,  like  the 
men  ;  but  they  were  soon  worn 
out,  and  then  they  were  obliged  to 
wear  the  same  kind  of  covering 
that  was  in  use  among  the  Indians. 
They  were  obliged  to  walk  over  all 
manner  of  ground,  to  fetch  wood, 
or  water,  or  other  things,  with  their 
bare  feet,  and  having  for  clothes, 
only  a  small  piece  of  cloth  wrapped 
round  their  waist,  and  the  skin  of 
some  beast  thrown  over  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  Their  food  was  herbs  and 


roots,  with  a  little  boiled  maize. 
This  was  the  diet  of  ladies,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  delicate  fare  and  splendid 
entertainments,  which  was  placed, 
not  on  tables,  but  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  which,  thinking,  on 
former  times,  they  mingled  with 
their  tears.  It  sometimes  happen¬ 
ed  that  whole  families  were  led 
captive  to  the  lands  of  the  Indians. 
In  these  cases,  the  miseries  of  the 
parents  themselves  many  times  gave 
them  less  pain  than  those  of  their 
children  ;  their  children  cruelly 
beaten,  and  sometimes  mutilated  in 
their  presence,  by  their  brutal 
master,  while  they  ran  for  protec¬ 
tion,  in  vain,  to  their  screaming 
mothers.  This  vvas  the  sorrow  of 
sorrows;  in  comparison  with  which 
every  other  affliction  appeared  light, 
and  next  to  nothing.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  these  poor  wretched 
captives  w7ere  not  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  any  thing  like  law  or  go¬ 
vernment.  They  were  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  individual  who 
happened  to  take  them.  There 
was  no  division  of  spoil.  Even  the 
Cazique  claimed  no  share  whatever 
in  the  spoil  taken  by  any  individual 
under  his  command;  who  kept 
whatever  he  took  to  himself,  and 
exercised  over  his  captives  an  abso¬ 
lute  power,  a  tyranny  altogether 
uncontrolled. 

Not  a  few7  of  the  Spaniards  of 
both  sexes,  taken  captive  at  this  pe¬ 
riod,  from  3.559  to  lb03,  were 
alive  at  the  time  when  a  peace,  of 
very  short  continuance,  was  made 
with  the  Indians  of  War ,  as  they 
were  called,  by  the  marquis  of 
Baydcs ,  governor  of  Chili,  A.  L). 
1640.  On  that  occasion,  some  of 
the  Spaniards  were  released  from 
their  captivity  ;  among  whom  w  as 
an  old  lady,  whom  Ovag/ic  saw,  and 
C  4  who 
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•who  looked  as  fresh  and  healthy,  as 
if  she  had  come,  not  out  of  a  state  of 
captivity,  but  from  a  state  of  ease 
and  affluence.  Such  is  the  wonder¬ 
ful  versatility  of  human  nature! 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
many  that,  bore  marks  of  the  se¬ 
verest  bondage.  A  lady,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  wholly  lost  the  use  of 
one  hand,  by  too  heavy  a  task  in 
grinding  maize. 


Maxims  and  Measures  of  the  Jesuits 
in  converting ,  and first  Intercourse 
between  their  Missioners  and  the 
Indians* 

'  [From  the  Same .] 

AMONG  the  maxims  and  mea¬ 
sures  by  which  the  Jesuits 
steadily  pursued,  and  at  last  accom¬ 
plished  their  great  and  good  design, 
were  the  following  : — 

First,  they  set  themselves  to  re¬ 
move  the  apprehensions  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  to  impress  them  with  a 
belief  and  conviction  that  they  had 
come  among  them  from  the  great 
world  beyond  the  ocean,  through  a 
thousand  hardships  and  perils, 
purely  for  their  good.  It  was  not 
an  easy  thing,  at  first,  for  the  mis¬ 
sioners  to  get  access  to  them.  As 
self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
mature,  the  first  sensation  produced 
by  a  new  and  unknown  object,  is 
fear.  YV  hen  the  Jesuits,  or  other 
Spaniards,  came  to  the  huts  of  the 
Indians,  they  were  frightened  at 
the  appearance  of  men  wearing 
clothes.  The  women  and  children 
screamed,  and  eyen  the  men  fled  to 
the  woods.  it  was  by  means  of 
other  Indians,  living  under  the 
Spanish  government,  and  converted 
to  Christianity,  at  least  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  God,  and 
.Christ,  and  heaven,  and  hell,  and 


were  baptized,  that  the  missioners 
made  their  approaches  to  the  wild 
Indians.  The  best  instructed,  the 
most  adroit  and  discreet  of  the  Neo¬ 
phytes  were  deputed  as  missioners 
to  their  countrymen.  They  carried 
with  them  some  presents,  trifling  in 
the  eyes  of  an  European,  but  to  the 
Indians,  matters  of  great  curiosity, 
and  articles  of  great  value.  Letters 
of  compliment  to  the  Cazique  ac¬ 
companied  these,  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Indians  had  it  in  charge  to  ex¬ 
plain.  Not  a  word  was  to  be  said 
of  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  mis¬ 
sioners  to  see  the  Cazique.  The 
meaning  of  the  embassy,  presents, 
and  letters,  was  to  be  understood 
as  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  good 
manners,  an  expression  of  a  wish 
for  peace  and  good  neighbourhood. 
Any  farther  advance  at  this  stage  of 
the  business  would  have  only  served 
to  excite  jealousy.  The  Cazique 
then  naturally  put  the  question, 
From  whence  the  missioners  came  ? 
what  was  their  profession  ?  what 
was  their  object  in  coming  to  the 
Indian  country  ?  what  they  were 
doing  ?  and  how  they  behaved  to 
the  Indians  that  were  about  them  ? 
Satisfactory  answers  being  given  to 
all  these  questions,  two  or  three  of 
the  most  respected  Indians  gene¬ 
rally  accompanied  the  deputies  in 
their  return  to  the  fathers,  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  from  the  motive  of 
curiosity. 

If  the  Cazique  and  tribe  to  whom 
the  first  embassy  was  sent  was  of  a 
lofty  and  proud  spirit,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  were,  a  second,  and  even 
a  third  embassy  was  necessary,  to 
soften  and  incline  them  to  a  friendly 
intercourse.  The  missioner  now 
ventured  to  say,  through  his  deputy, 
that  he  had  the  greatest  desire  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  chief,  but  that  he  was 
C  4  se 
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I!  so  much  engaged  in  some  concerns, 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power.  The 
-  Cazique  on  this  never  failed  to 
I  send  an  invitation  to  the  missioner; 

!  and  a  particular  month  or  moon, 

I  (which  was  designated  by  the  name 
of  some  principal  fruit  of  the  sea¬ 
son,)  was  fixed  for  meeting  and  re¬ 
ceiving  him.  The  missioner,  ac¬ 
companied  by  thirteen  or  fourteen 
of  his  Neophytes,  for  guides,  and 
for  carrying  provisions,  sets  out  on 
the  journey,  commonly  a  very  long 
one,  three  or  four  hundred  miles, 
or  more.  The  provisions  were  soon 
devoured  by  the  Indians,  who  are 
all  great  gluttons,  and  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  eating  voraciously  when¬ 
ever  it  is  in  their  power.  They 
had  to  depend  afterwards  on  the 
fruit  and  roots  they  could  pick  up, 
and  the  fish  and  game  they  could 
catch  ;  birds,  monkeys,  wild  boars, 
and  so  on.  It  was  generally  thought 
prudent  to  have  a  small  escort  of 
two  or  three  soldiers,  as  every  oue 
of  the  Indians,  that  was  capable, 
bore  arms.  This  small  escort, 
while  it  could  not  alarm  the  tribe 
ojt  its  chief,  was  sufficient,  as  above 
observed,  to  repress  any  sudden 
sally  of  one,  or  a  few  individuals. 
Fires  were  lighted  in  the  night  for 
keeping  away  the  tigers. 

When  the  missioner  with  his 
suite  drew  near  to  the  residence  of 
the  Cazique,  a  messenger  was  sent 
to  announce  their  coming  a  clay  be¬ 
fore  their  arrival.  The  Cazique 
assembled  the  chief  people  among 
his  tribe,  and  was  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  in  a  spacious  hall,  open 
oil  each  side  to  the  four  winds  of 
the  heavens  ;  or  rather  a  canopy, 
formed  of  the  branches  and  leaves 
of  trees,  intertwined  with  straw  or 
rushes,  and  supported  by  trunks 
of  trees,  fixed  in  the  ground  by 


way  of  colonnades.  A  hammock 
was  swung  for  the  missioner  be¬ 
tween  two  beams  of  wood  set  up 
for  the  purpose.  He  was  allowed 
to  wait  for  some  time  in  the  hall, 
for  repose,  before  the  Cazique  with 
his  attendants  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  tn-x 
dians  were  employed  in  dressing, 
that  is,  painting  themselves,  for  ap¬ 
pearing  at  court  in  a  suitable  man¬ 
ner. 

The  Cazique  at  length  made  his 
appearance  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
within  easy  hearing,  said  to  the 
missioner,  4i  You  are  come  then  ?” 
The  missioner  replied,  i(  I  am 
come.’’  Every  one  of  his  captains, 
or  chief  warriors,  made  the  same 
salutation,  and  received  the  same 
reply.  The  Cazique,  and  the  wives 
of  his  officers,  immediately,  with¬ 
out  saying  another  word  to  the  mis¬ 
sioner,  set  before  him  a  plate  of 
victuals,  such  bread  as  they  had, 
and  a  bottle  of  chica.  The  wives 
of  other  inhabitants  of  the  village 
did  the  same  ;  so  that  the  whole 
floor  of  this  hall  of  audience  was 
in  an  instant  covered  with  dishes  of 
meat  and  vessels  replenished  with 
chica.  All  this  passed  in  profound 
silence.  The  missioner  then  chose 
the  dish  he  liked  best,  and  ate  just 
as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased. 
But  he  was  not  at  the  same  liberty 
with  respect  to  the  chica ,  being 
obliged,  if  he  had  not  a  mind  to 
give  offence,  to  taste,  or  make  a 
shew  of  tasting  of  every  one’s  bot¬ 
tle.  This  was  a  formidable  cere¬ 
mony  to  the  missioner;  for  chica, 
when  one  is  not  accustomed  to  it, 
is  very  apt  to  occasion  a  violent 
head-ach;  but  the  feast  was  quite 
to  the  taste,  and  fully  enjoyed  by' 
his  suite. 

The  accomplished  Cicero  tells  his 

friend 
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friend  and  correspondent  Atticus, 
that  he  had  a  volume  of  prefaces  or 
introductions  always  by  him,  and 
ready  to  be  made  use  of,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  occasions  might  re¬ 
quire.  A  similar  method  of  facili¬ 
tating,  and  expediting  composition 
was  fallen  on  by  the  Caziques  of 
Peru.  They  had  their  harangue 
for  the  reception  of  strangers  of 
distinction,  which  they  called  their 
mirray ,  ready  for  any  occasion. 
A  mirray  of  some  kind,  for  it  ad¬ 
mitted  of  variation  according  to  the 
genius  ,  of  the  author,  was  taught 
to  every  chief  by  his  parents  from 
his  earliest  years.  There  were  in 
each  of  them  certain  customary 
compliments  ;  but  they  were  va¬ 
ried  by  llights  of  fancy,  and  the 
mi r rays  actually  spoken,  were  very 
ingeniously  interspersed  with  senti¬ 
ments  suited  to  ihe  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  they  were 
pronounced.  In  reply  to  the  Ca- 
zique’s  mirray  the  missioner  deli¬ 
vered  another,  in  which,  among  a 
variety  of  particulars,  he  recounted 
the  dangers  he  had  escaped  in  his 
voyage  from  Europe;  and  expa¬ 
tiated  on  the  motives  that  led  him 
to  undertake  it,  which  neither  were, 
nor  could  be,  any  other  than  a 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  In¬ 
dians  a  desire  to  conciliate  their 
good-will  and  friendship,  to  rescue 
and  preserve  them  from  all  ills,  and 
to  defend  them  against  all  their  ene¬ 
mies.  These  professions  of  bene¬ 
volence  were  followed  by  presents, 
first  to  the  Cazique  and  his  wives, 
and  next  to  his  captains.  But  it 
w  as  necessary  that  every  one  pre¬ 
sent,  both  men  and  women,  should 
have  something,  if  only  a  pin,  for 
picking  the  vermin  out  of  their  feet. 

it  was  not,-  after  all,  by  any 
thing  the  missioner  could  say  or 


do,  that  the  minds  of  the  Indians 
were  reconciled  to  the  idea  of 
holding  any  intercourse,  or  re¬ 
posing  any  confidence  in  the  stran¬ 
gers.  This  w?as  wholly  the  work 
of  the  Neophytes,  who  assured 
their  countrymen,  that  all  the  mis¬ 
sioner  had  spoken,  was,  to  their 
certain  knowledge,  no  more  than 
the  truth  ;  all  they  sought  after  was 
to  do  good  to  the  Indians,  and  to 
receive  their  love  and  confidence  in 
return.  They  would  protect  them 
against  their  enemies,  take  care  of 
their  sick,  and  furnish  them  with 
instruments  for  cultivating  the 
fields,  and  other  purposes.  They 
assured  them,  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner,  that  they  entertained  the 
warmest  love  for  their  children, 
whom  they  would  teach  how  4‘  to 
look  at  paper,”  (their  phrase  for 
teaching  them  to  read).  The  In¬ 
dians  were,  above  all  things,  struck 
with  the  fact,  that  the  missioners 
had  quitted,  for  their  sakes,  their 
wives  (as  they  thought)  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Neo¬ 
phytes  were  thus  happily  employed 
in  conversation  with  their  country¬ 
men,  the  missioner  himself  went 
from  hut  to  hut,  visiting  the  sick, 
and  baptizing  both  infants  and 
adults  that  seemed  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death.  In  the  course  of 
this  visitation  he  was  followed  by 
troops  of  children,  attracted  by 
curiosity,  and  delighting  in  motion, 
of  whom  he  never  failed  to  take 
the  kindest  notice,  or  to  give  them 
pins,  and  hooks  for  catching  fish, 
and  other  trifles.  Sometimes  he 
would,  when  he  was  about  to  enter 
a  hut,  take  one  of  them  in  his 
arms,  and  caress  the  child  in  the 
tenderest  manner  ;  which  was  very 
pleasing  to  the  parents  of  other 
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|  «hildrcn,  whose  mothers  would 
I  present  their  children  to  be  caress¬ 
ed  in  like  manner.  On  such  occa- 
|  sions  the  father  would  sometimes 
i  embrace  the  opportunity  of  bap¬ 
tizing  the  child,  which  did  not  of¬ 
fend  the  parents ;  with  the  secret 
intention  of  explaining  both  to  the 
parents  and  the  child  the  nature  of 
this  initiatory  rite,  afterwards.  He 
would  also  tie  strings  of  glass  beads 
and  ribbons  about  the  children's 
necks,  which  had  a  wonderfully 
good  effect  in  conciliating  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  their  mothers.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  the  wives  that  first  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  mis- 
sioner.  They  were  incessant  in 
their  importunities  with  their  hus¬ 
bands  to  use  their  utmost  endea¬ 
vours  for  keeping  the  missioner 
amongst  them ;  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  effected,  that  they  might 
all  accompany'  him  in  his  return. 
The  innocent  children  too,  who  re¬ 
turned  the  affection  shewn  to  them 
with  great  sensibility,  would  join 
their  intercessions  for  the  same  end, 
to  the  importunities  of  their  mo¬ 
thers. 

There  was  nothing  that  gave 
greater  offence  to  the  Indians  than 
to  seem  indifferent,  and  much  more 
to  decline  a  participation  in  their 
feasts  or  other  offers  of  hospitality 
and  kindness.  For  this  reason, 
just  noticed,  the  fathers  were 
obliged  to  drink  some  chica,  and 
even  to  taste  a  little  of  every  one’s 
bottle.  But  a  severer  trial  was 
sometimes  to  be  encountered  than 
that  of  the  chica.  It  was  customa¬ 
ry  among  some  Indian  nations,  as 
among  several  Tartar  tribes,  lor 
men  of  distinction  to  offer  to  their 
guests  the  company  of  any  one  of 
bis  wives.  \\  hen  such  an  offer  was 
fnadc  to  a  missioner,  it  would  have 
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been  as  imprudent  as  impolitic,  to 
reject  the  offer  at  once,  in  any  tone 
of  positiveness  or  decision.  After 
many  expressions  of  gratitude,  and 
compliments  too,  to  the  personal 
merits  of  the  wives,  who  were  ge¬ 
nerally  present,  he  turned  the  con¬ 
versation  a  little  aside  to  spiritual 
concerns,  and  then  reverting  (o  the 
great  mark  of  hospitality  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured,  said, 
that  he  loved  only  heavenly  things  ; 
that  he  desired  nothing  in  this  world, 
and  that  he  aspired  to  nothing 
more  than  to  indulge  an  affection 
for  the  Indian  nations,  and  to  do 
them  good. 

When  the  savage  people  were  at 
length  fully  convinced  that  the 
missioner  was  their  sincere  friend, 
numbers  came  to  him  every  day, 
expecting  to  receive  some  immedi¬ 
ate  token  of  that  benevolence  and 
beneficence  of  which  they  heard  so 
many  reports.  They  were  by  no 
means  shy  or  delicate  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  One  asked  a  hatchet,  ano¬ 
ther  a  saw,  a  third  a  chisel  or 
knife,  and  so  on.  In  general  they 
had  sense  enough  to  ask  the  arti¬ 
cles  that  were  of  most  use  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
most  costly,  and,  being  the  most 
bulky,  of  the  most  difficult  con¬ 
veyance.  On  such  critical  occa¬ 
sions,  which  demanded  the  greatest 
management  and  address,  the  mis¬ 
sioner  was  obliged  to  put  them  off, 
without  offending,  or  even  leaving 
them  discontented,  the  best  way  he 
could.  He  told  them  that,  from  so 
great  a  distance,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  carry  more  of  such  tools 
than  two  or  three  for  the  Cazique, 
who  would  not  refuse  to  lend  them 
occasionally;  but  if  they  would 
settle  in  fixed  habitations,  or  places 
adapted  to  fishing,  in  such  and  such 
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places,  which  he  pointed  out,  it 
would  be  as  much  in  his  power,  a*s 
it  was  in  his  inclination,  to  came  to 
see  them  now  and  then  ;  to  furnish 
them  with  instruments  of  various 
kinds,  and  to  visit  the  sick.  The 
9  success  of  the  mission  generally 
turned  on  this  reply  of  the  mis- 
sioner  to  the  request  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans.  if  it  pleased  them,  the  Ca- 
zique,  with  his  chief  men,  pitched 
on  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  reduction  or  colony  already 
established,  and  settled  there.  They 
stirred  up  the  earth,  and  sowed 
grain.  When  the  time  of  harvest 
arrived,  they  came  with  their  fa¬ 
milies  to  reap  it,  and  built  huts  to 
dwell  in. 


National  Character  of  the 
Turks. 

\Froin  Mr.  Thornton's  Present  Stale 
of  Tin  key.'] 

HpHE  genius  of  a  people,  and  the 
spirit  of  their  institutions,  are 
best  learned  Irom  the  study  of  their 
history  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  nation  represent  this  horde 
of  Tartars  issuing  from  the  deep 
forests  which  skirt  the  Caucasus, 
impelled  by  their  native  turbulence 
and  love  of  war;  inflamed  with  the 
thirst  of  universal  conquest  by  the 
precepts  of  their  religion  ;  terrible 
to  their  neighbours,  but  restrained 
in  their  domestic  excesses  by  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  law,  which  enforces 
reverence  for  the  state,  though  it 
fail  in  insuring  respect  for  the  mo¬ 
narch.  For  amidst  the  most  out- 
rageousexertions  of  violence  against 
individuals,  the  sovereign  power, 
the  rights  of  the  military  and  the 
£reat  body  of  the  people  have  al- 
'fuys  been  sacred.  The  maxims  of 
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Turkish  government,  like  those  of 
more  polished  nations,  are  rather 
the  dictates  of  caprice  than  the  de¬ 
ductions  of  reason  ;  and  the  soil  of 
the  most  fertile  countries  in  the 
world,  wetted  with  the  tears  and 
the  blood  of  the  inhabitants,  re¬ 
proaches  the  legislators  with  their 
barbarity  and  their  ignorance. 

To  describe  with  impartiality  a 
people  among  whom  every  thing  is 
contradictory  to  our  usages,  though 
not  perhaps  more  repugnant  to  rea¬ 
son,  requires  a  superiority'  to  pre¬ 
judice,  a  sobriety  of  observation, 
and  a  patience  of  inquiry,  which  few 
travellers  possess.  In  the  scarcity 
of  information,  we  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  receive,  as  the  authentic 
history  of  an  illustrious  nation, 
anecdotes  collected  by  chance,  as¬ 
sertions  unsupported  by  evidence, 
and  facts  perverted  by  design. 

The  national  character  of  the 
Turks  is  a  composition  of  contra¬ 
dictory  qualities.  We  find  them 
brave  and  pusillanimous;  gentle 
and  ferocious  ;  resolute  and  incon¬ 
stant;  active  and  indolent;  passing 
from  devotion  to  obscenity,  from 
the  rigour  of  morality  to  the  gross¬ 
ness  of  sense ;  at  once  delicate  and 
coarse;  fastidiously  abstemious  and 
indiscriminately  indulgent.  The 
great  are  alternately  haughty  and 
humble;  arrogant  and  cringing  ; 
liberal  and  sordid  :  and  in  general 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  qua¬ 
lities,  which  least  deserve  our  ap¬ 
probation,  are  the  most  predomi¬ 
nant.  On  comparing  their  limited 
acquirements  with  the  learning  of 
the  Christian  nations  of  Europe, 
we  are  surprised  at  their  ignorance: 
but  we  must  allow  that  they  have 
just  and  clear  ideas  of  w  hatever  falls 
w  ithin  the  contracted  sphere  of  their 
observation. 
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Physical  Constitution ,  general  Ha¬ 
bits ,  Moral  and  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  y  and  Manners  of  the  Turks. 

[From  the  Some.'] 

The  Turks  are  of  a  grave  and 
saturnine  east ;  they  are  in  general 
well-made  and  robust,  patient  of 
hunger  and  privations,  capable  of 
enduring  the  hardships  of  war,  but 
not  much  inclined  to  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry.  The  early  hours  and  the 
regular  lives  of  their  mothers,  their 
own  habitual  temperance  and  gene¬ 
ral  freedom  from  violent  passions, 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
their  health,  and  the  regularity  of 
their  features.  Their  way  of  living 
is  simple  and  domestic  ;  they  prefer 
apathy  and  indolence  to  active  en¬ 
joyments  ;  but  when  moved  by  a 
powerful  stimulus,  they  sometimes 
indulge  in  pleasures  to  excess. 

The  moral  character  is  funda¬ 
mentally  formed  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  not  by  precept,  so  much 
as  by  the  absence  of  evil ;  for  the 
Turks  receive  their  early  education 
under  the  care  of  their  mothers  and 
their  female  attendants,  who  are  se- 
,  eluded  from  the  promiscuous  socie¬ 
ty  of  men,  and  removed  from  the 
contagion  of  vicious  example.  Their 
religion,  which  is  simple,  is  taught 
them  by  their  parents  in  the  harem. 
The  minds  of  the  children,  as  in 
other  countries,  are  moulded  into 
the  dogmas  of  a  particular  system  ; 
they  are  inflated  with  the  idea  of 
their  own  religious  superiority  ;  and 
they  are  taught  to  cherish  the  de¬ 
lusion,  till  they  regard  the  religion¬ 
ists  of  other  denominations  with 
feelings  of  contempt,  or  even  of 
abhorrence. 

The  revelations  of  heaven,  and 


the  precepts  of  the  prophet  equally 
inculcate  on  the  minds  of  Mussul¬ 
mans  this  exalted  idea  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  this  sentiment  «f  disdain 
and  aversion  for  those  who  are 
strangers  to  their  faith.  66  The 
prayers  of  the  infidel  arc  not  pray¬ 
ers,  but  wanderings/’  says  the  Ko¬ 
ran.  i 6  I  withdraw  my  foot,  and 
turn  away  my  face/’  says  Maho¬ 
met,  u  from  a  society  in  which  the 
faithful  are  mixed  with  the  ungod¬ 
ly.”  Nor  is  the  uncharitablcncs's 
of  the  sentiment  extinguished,  nor 
even  weakened,  by  the  death  of 
its  object.  “  Pray  not  Tor  those 
whose  death  is  eternal,”  is  a  pre¬ 
cept  of  the  Mahometan  church, 

“  and  defile  not  thy  feet  by  passing 
over  the  graves  of  men,  the  enemies 
of  God  and  his  prophet.”  These 
commandments  are  precise  and  po¬ 
sitive  :  they  regulate  the  principles 
and  the  conduct  of  all  classes  of 
Mussul mails.  It  is  vain  to  suppose 
their  pernicious  and  uncharitable 
tendency  counteracted  by  passages 
of  scripture  which  breathe  a  milder 
spirit,  or  by  the  example  of  the  - 
prophet,  who  is  known  to  have  fre-* 
quented  the  society  of  unbelievers. 
The  Mahometan,  who  has  risen 
above  the  prevailing  prejudices  of 
his  religion  and  country,  will  ap¬ 
peal  only  to  these  more  tolerant 
precepts,  in  order  to  justify  his 
conduct  to  his  own  heart,  or  to 
sanction  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  :  but  the  vulgar  mind,  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  in  every 
class  of  society,  will  always  give  a 
scrupulous  preference  to  those  part? 
of  religion  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  mixture  of  human  imper¬ 
fection  ;  where  savage  intolerance 
furnishes  an  excuse  for  malice  or 
for  pride. 

The  namaz,  the  prayer  the  most 
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obligatory  on  Mussulmans,  and  the 
most  pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
is  chiefly  a  confession  of  the  Divine 
attributes,  and  of  the  nothingness 
of  man;  a  solemn  act  of  homage 
and  gratitude  to  the  eternal  Majes¬ 
ty.  The  faithful  are  forbidden  to 
ask  of  God  the  temporal  blessings 
of  this  frail  and  perishable  life:  the 
only  legitimate  object  of  the  namaz 
is  to  adore  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
praying  for  spiritual  gifts  and  the 
'  ineffable  advantages  of  eternal  feli¬ 
city.  Confident  in  the  efficacy  of 
belief  and  the  virtue  of  prayer  and 
legal  purification,  the  Mussulmans 
feel  no  humility  on  account  of  the 
imperfections  of  human  nature,  and 
no  repentance  on  account  of  actual 
transgressions.  The  unity  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  divine  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  prophet,  are  all  that  are 
insisted  on  as  necessary  to  justifi¬ 
cation  with  God  ;  and  as  these  im¬ 
ply  no  contradiction,  and  involve 
no  mystery,  the  mind  seems  to 
comprehend  both  points  without 
an  effort,  and  to  hold  them  with 
steadiness.  Hence  their  consci¬ 
ences  are  never  alarmed  at  the 
weakness  or  insufficiency  of  their 
faith ;  nor  can  they  ever  doubt  of 
their  acceptance  with  God.  Their 
religion  consoles  and  elevates  them 
through  life,  and  never  disturbs 
their  dying  moments. 

The  physical  effect  of  climate 
upon  the  character,  though  its  ope¬ 
ration  cannot  be  wholly  denied,  is 
yet  so  much  over-ruled  by  moral 
causes,  that  they  alone  form  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the 
different  inhabitants  of  this  great 
empire.  The  austerity  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  religion  gives  to  its  votaries 
a  certain  moroseness  of  character, 
which,  towards  persons  of  a  dif- 


ferent  persuasion,  is  heightened 
into  superciliousness.  The  gravity 
of  deportment,  which  such  a  reli¬ 
gion  necessarily  generates,  is  left 
without  its  proper  corrective,  the 
gaiety  inspired  by  the  presence  and 
conversation  of  women.  The  Turk 
is  usually  placid,  hypochondriac, 
and  unimpassioned;  but,  when  the 
customary  sedateness  of  his  temper 
is  ruffled,  his  passions,  unmitigated 
by  the  benign  influence  of  female 
manners,  are  furious  and  uncon¬ 
trollable.  The  individual  seems 
possessed  with  all  the  ungovernable 
fury  of  a  multitude ;  and  all  ties, 
all  attachments,  all  natural  and 
moral  obligations,  are  forgotten  or 
despised,  till  his  rage  subsides.  De 
Tott  represents  them  as  u  seeking 
celebrity  by  murder,  without  ha¬ 
ving  courage  to  commit  it  delibe¬ 
rately,  and  deriving  only  from  in¬ 
toxication  sufficient  resolution  for 
such  a  crime.”  But  intoxication 
itself  is  a  vice  so  rare  among  the 
Turks,  that  it  is  evident  De  Tott 
must  have  drawn  his  general  con¬ 
clusion  from  some  particular  in¬ 
stance.  It  has  been  asserted  with 
more  truth,  by  a  more  ancient  au¬ 
thor  than  De  Tott,  that  u  brawls 
and  quarrels  are  rare  among  the 
Turks:  assassinations  are  unheard 
of :  and  though  among  men  striving 
onward  in  the  same  career  there 
must  necessarily  exist  a  spirit  of 
envy  and  secret  rancour,  yet  the 
base  means  of  supplanting  a  rival 
candidate  by  slander  and  detraction 
are  seldom  resorted  to.”  The  point 
of  honour  so  much  insisted  upon, 
and  so  pernicious  ill  its  conse¬ 
quences,  among  Europeans,  exerts 
a  very  feeble  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  Turks.  De  Tott’s  ob¬ 
servation  applies  rather1  to  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  or  the  Greeks  of  tht*  Ionian 
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I  islands,  than  to  the  Turks,  among 
whom  it  is  certain,  that  anger  ge- 
;  nerally  evaporates  in  abuse.  The 
i  practice  of  duelling  is  confined  to 
i  the  soldiers  and  galiongis  (or  ma¬ 
rines),  if  a  combat  can  deserve  the 
name  ot’  duel,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  decided  on  the  spot  where 
the  otfence  was  given,  and  with 
such  weapons  as  are  nearest  at 
hand,  or  the  parties  may  happen  to 
wear.  The  man  of  rank  may  in¬ 
sult  his  inferior  by  words,  or  even 
blows  ;  and  as  the  one  derives  im¬ 
punity  from  his  situation,  so  the 
other  feels  no  further  than  the  real, 
or  physical,  extent  of  the  injury. 
An  affront  received  from  an  equal 
is  retorted  without  any  variation  of 
form,  and  is  almost  immediately 
forgotten,  if  the  friends  of  the  par¬ 
ties  interfere  and  propose  a  recon¬ 
ciliation.  There  must  indeed  be 
some  exceptions  to  this  remark, 
though  they  occur  so  rarely,  that 
I  cannot  recollect  a  single  in¬ 
stance  which  can  justify  the  general 
assertion  of  Sir  James  Porter,  that 
they  are  vindictive  beyond  con¬ 
ception,  perpetuating  revenge 
through  successive  generations:” 
and,  indeed,  wc  may  appeal  to  the 
general  experience  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  whether  such  a  temper  be  not 
inconsistent  with  the  constitutional 
apathy  of  the  Turks  ;  or  whether 
the  resentment  which  explodes  in 
sudden  fury,  be  not  generally  of 
very  short  duration.  D’Ohsson 
indeed  asserts,  that  individuals  have 
exhibited  such  depravity  of  heart 
as  to  cherish  their  projects  of  ven¬ 
geance,  and  sacrifice  with  unre¬ 
lenting  barbarity  the  object  of  their 
resentment,  after  an  interval  of 
forty  years.  I  cannot  question  a 
fact  supported  by  such  respectable 
testimony ;  neither  can  I  consider 


it  as  an  illustration  of  the  national 
character,  but  rather  as  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  that  conduct  which  the 
Mussulman  law,  and  the  manners 
of  the  Ottoman  people,  more  natu¬ 
rally  generate.  If  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  had  been  more 
minutely  detailed,  I  have  little 
doubt  but  we  should  discover,  that 
this  long  continued  anger  of  the 
Turk  had  been  first  excited  by  the 
insolence  of  a  ray  ah ,  the  creature 
or  the  favourite  of  a  man  in  power. 
An  affront  of  this  nature  is  seldom 
forgotten,  but  is  indeed  as  rarely 
given ;  for  the  ray  ah ,  however 
puffed  up  with  arrogance  towards 
his  fellows,  cautiously  avoids  the 
expression  of  superiority  towards  a 
Turk,  even  in  the  humblest  situ¬ 
ation,  as  knowing,  that  in  the  6r- 
dinary  course  of  events  he  may  be 
raised  to  posts  of  the  highevSt  dig¬ 
nity.  But  if  we  admit  among  the 
features  of  the  national  character 
an  implacability  of  temper,  we  may 
oppose  to  it,  what  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  exhibited,  the  exercise  of 
gratitude.  A  benefit  conferred  on 
a  Turk  is  seldom  forgotten  :  the 
greater  his  elevation,  the  more  does 
he  feel  and  acknowledge  the  desire 
and  the  duty  of  repaying  benefits. 
<,i  I  have  received  kindness  from 
him  in  the  days  of  humiliation  and 
distress:  f  have  eaten  his  bread  and 
his  salt:”  and  the  obligation,  so 
simply  yet  so  energetically  ex¬ 
pressed,  is  too  sacred  ever  to  be 
annulled. 

Drunkenness  is  condemned  by 
the  Mussulman  law  and  the  customs 
of  the  Ottoman  nation.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  but  as  a  venial 
crime,  and  has  been  indulged  in  by 
some  of  their  greatest  sultans.  Se¬ 
lim  the  Second  was  so  addicted  to 
it,  that  he  even  obtained  the  sur. 
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name  of  Mest,  or  the  Drunkard; 
but  the  Turkish  historians  observe, 
in  extenuation  of  his  excesses,  that 
they  never  caused  him  to  omit  his 
daily  prayers.  Intemperance  in 
wine  had  come  to  such  an  ungo¬ 
vernable  excess  among  the  Turks, 
in  the  reign  of  Soliman  the  First, 
that  that  virtuous  prince,  says 
D’Ohsson,  was  obliged  to  check 
the  use  of  it  by  the  most  rigorous 
penalties.  '  He  even  carried  his  se¬ 
verity  so  far,  as  to  order  melted 
lead  to  be  poured  down  the  throats 
of  the  obstinate  transgressors  of  the 
precepts  of  the  koran.  But,  as  a 
Turkish  writer  has  well  observed, 
££  the  religion  of  a  nation  is  as  the 
religion  of  the  monarch  for  Selim 
f|ie  Drunkard,  the  son  and  imme- 
j^nate  successor  of  Soliman,  seduced 
the  nation  by  his  example  into  the 
most  unblushing  debauchery.  ££  Let 
others  put  their  trust  in  man,”  said 
the  jovial  sultan,  <£  I  throw  myself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Almighty,  and 
resign  myself  to  his  immutable  de¬ 
crees.  I  think  only  of  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  day,  and  have  no  care 
for  futurity.”  Murad  the  Fourth, 
seduced  by  the  gaiety  and  example 
of  Becri  Mustafa,  not  only  drank 
wine  in  public,  but  allowed  the 
free  use  of  it  to  his  subjects,  and 
even  compelled  the  mufti  and  cazy- 
askers  to  drink  with  him. 

The  practice  of  drinking  wine  is 
generally  reprobated;  but  as  drink¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  entails  no 
greater  curse  than  moderation, 
those  who  have  once  transgressed, 
proceed  without  further  scruple  to 
perfect  ebriety.  Busbequius  saw 
an  old  man  at  Constantinople, 
who,  when  he  took  the  glass  in  his 
hand,  summoned  his  soul  to  take 
refuge  in'some  corner  of  his  body, 
or  to  quit  it  entirely,  and  thus 


avoid  the  participation  or  pollution 
of  his  crime.  I  have  frequently 
observed  an  habitual  drunkard 
carefully  remove  his  mustaches 
from  defilement,  and,  after  a  hear¬ 
ty  draught,  distort  his  face,  as 
though  he  had  been  taking  medi¬ 
cine. 


Behaviour  of  the  Turks  towards 
Strangers. 

[ From  the  Same .] 

The  Mussulmans,  courteous. and 
humane  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  sternly  refuse  to  unbe¬ 
lievers  the  salutation  of  peace. 
££  Hence,"  says  Cautemir,  ££  Chris¬ 
tian  princes  may  easily  imagine 
how  infirm  is  the  peace  they  can 
promise  themselves  from  the  Turks.” 
But  the  conclusion  is  erroneous ; 
for  they  do  not  refuse  temporal 
peace,  but  that  ‘£  which  the  world 
cannot  give,”  and  which,  consist¬ 
ently  with  their  religious  opinion, 
they  must  suppose  to  be  exclusive¬ 
ly  attached  to  a  belief  in  islamism. 
The  common  people,  more  bigoted 
to  their  dogmas,  express  more 
bluntly  their  sense  of  superiority 
over  the  Christians ;  but  it  is  false, 
that  even  they  return  the  address  of 
a  Christian  with  insult.  The  for¬ 
mulary  of  compliments  is  indeed 
different:  believers  recognize  each 
other  by  the  benediction,  sanctified 
by  the  arch-angel  Rafael  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  Mahomet,  selam  'aleykum , 
the  peace  of  God  be  upon  thee; 
but  they  reply  to  the  civilities  of 
an  unbeliever  by  the  polite  and 
charitable  expression,  ahhetin  hayr 
ola ,  may  thy  cud  be  happy.  Dr. 
l)a  11a way  says,  ££  I  have  observed 
a  Turk  lay  aside  his  moroseness, 
and  become  affable  and  communi¬ 
cative, 
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©ative,  when  he  can  do  so  without 
stepping  from  his  dignity. ”  I  think, 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce,  from  the  history  of  any  peo¬ 
ple,  an  instance  of  more  dignified 
courtesy  than  was  exhibited  in  the 
reception  given  by  Ised  Bey  to 
Baron  de  Tott.  Ised  Bey  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  grand  vizier; 
and  on  the  third  day  after  his  in¬ 
stallation,  the  baron  went  to  the 
Porte  to  pay  his  respects.  They 
had  served  together  in  the  army, 
and  were  familiarly  acquainted ; 
but  De  Tott,  instead  of  presuming 
upon  former  intimacy,  placed  him¬ 
self  upon  the  sofa  at  a  respectful 
distance.  u  How,  my  old  friend,5’ 
said  the  vizier,  <c  are  you  afraid  to 
approach  me?”  Then  opening  his 
pelisse,  and  spreading  it  on  the 
sofa,  Sit  down,”  said  he,  u  on 
that  fur ;  that  is  your  proper  place  : 
though  you  have  forgotten,  it  ought 
not  to  escape  my  memory.”  The 
multitude,  says  De  Tott,  who  al¬ 
ways  act  from  first  impressions, 
immediately  exclaimed,  with  a  kind 
.  of  enthusiasm,  u  Long  live  our  new 
master  Mr.  Eton,  pleasantly  and 
accurately  enough,  compares  the 
general  behaviour  of  a  Turk  to  a 
Christian,  with  that  of  a  German 
baron  to  his  vassal.  But  when  a 
Turk,  as  not  unfrequently  hap¬ 
pens,  rises  above  the  prejudices 
and  institutions  of  his  country,  he 
divests  himself,  in  his  intercourse 
with  infidels,  of  his  predominant 
passions,  and  practises  towards 
them  the  same  mild  virtues  which 
regulate  his  transactions  with  men 
of  his  own  religion. 

I'he  external  modes  of  good 
breeding  among  the  Turks  differ 
entirely  from  those  established  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  uncovering  of  the  head,  which 
Vol.  L. 
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with  us  is  considered  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  reverence  and  respect,  is 
ridiculed  or  reprobated  among  them 
as  an  act  of  folly,  or  as  indicating 
a  contempt  of  propriety  and  de¬ 
cency.  These  and  similar  opinions 
are  universal ;  hence  they  are  in¬ 
vincibly  attached  to  the  observance 
of  their  own  peculiar  customs* 

Their  usual  form  of  salutation  is 
natural  and  graceful.  In  greeting 
an  equal,  they  put  the  hand  on  the 
heart:  in  addressing  a  superior, 
they  apply  the  right  hand  first  to 
the  mouth  and  then  to  the  fore¬ 
head.  When  a  Turk  presents  him¬ 
self  before  a  man  of  rank  and  dig¬ 
nity,  he  makes  a  profound  inclina¬ 
tion  of  his  body,  extends  his  right 
hand  first  towards  the  ground,  and 
then  raises  it  to  his  mouth  and  fore¬ 
head  :  in  the  presence  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  he  must  even  touch  the 
ground  before  lifting  the  hand  to 
the  head.  The  air  of  gravity  and 
decorum  of  exterior,  which  are 
common  to  the  Ottomans,  give 
considerable  dignity  to  this  <cere- 
monious  expression  of  homage  or 
civility ;  and  its  effect  is  further 
improved  by  the  grandeur  of  their 
ample  and  flowing  garments.  Child¬ 
ren  and  subalterns  express  submis¬ 
sion  to  their  parents  and  chiefs,  by 
kissing  their  robe:  if  the  superior 
withdraws  his  robe  and  presents 
his  hand,  and  more  especially  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  it  is  received  as  a 
mark  of  distinguished  favour.  The 
kiss  of  religious  fraternity  is  inter¬ 
changed  only  at  the  two  festivals  of 
ba'iram.  At  other  times,  they  figu¬ 
ratively  express  parental  or  filial 
affection  by  extending  the  hand 
toward  the  chin  or  the  beard  of 
the  person,  and  then  applying  it 
to  their  own  mOuths.  The  father 
of  a  family,  and  the  man  of  ele- 
D  vated 
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vated  rank,  never  rise  from  their 
seats  to  receive  either  their  children 
or  inferiors  ;  and  by  parity  of  rea¬ 
soning,  no  Mussulman  rises  to  sa¬ 
lute  an  infidel,  whatever  be  his 
situation  in  life.  A  guest  of  dis¬ 
tinction  is  received  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  by  two  officers  of  the 
household,  who  support  him  under 
the  arm  as  far  as  the  entrance  of 
the  visiting  chamber,  where  the 
master  of  the  house  advances  to 
meet  him,  if  his  rank  entitles  him 
to  such  marks  of  respect.  At  his 
departure,  the  master  of  the  house 
rises  with  him,  and  accompanies 
him  to  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
walking,  not  on  his  right  or  left 
side,  but  a  few  paces  before  him. 
After  .exchanging  compliments,  the 
stranger  is  recondircted  by  the  pages 
to  his  horse  or  his  barge. 

Every  traveller  must  have  no¬ 
ticed  (though  Dumont  appears  to 
be  the  first  who  has  recorded  the 
observation),  that  the  Turkish 
usages  are  strikingly  contrasted 
with  our  own.  This  dissimilitude, 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  their 
habits,  is  so  general,  even  in  things 
of  apparent  insignificance,  as  al¬ 
most  to  indicate  design  rather  than 
accident.  The  whole  exterior  of 
the  Oriental  is  different  from  ours. 
The  European  stands  firm  and 
erect,  his  head  drawn  back,  his 
chest  protruded,  the  point  of  the 
foot  turned  outwards,  and  the 
knees  straight.  The  attitude  of 
the  Turk  is  less  remote  from  na¬ 
ture,  and  in  each  of  these  respects 
approaches  nearer  to  the  models 
which  tlie  ancient  statuaries  appear 
to  have  copied.  Their  robes  are 
large  and  loose,  entirely  concealing 
the  contour  of  the  human  form, 
encumbering  motion,  and  ill-adapt¬ 
ed  to  manly  exercise.  Our  close 
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and  short  dresses,  calculated  for 
promptitude  of  action,  appear  in 
their  eyes  to  be  wanting  both  in 
dignity  and  modesty.  They  reve¬ 
rence  the  beard  as  the  symbol  of 
manhood  and  the  token  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  they  practise  depi- 
lation  of  the  body  from  motives  of 
cleanliness.  In  performing  their 
devotions,  or  on  entering  a  dwel¬ 
ling,  they  take  oif  their  shoes.  In 
inviting  a  person  to  approach  them, 
they  use  what  with  us  is  considered 
as  a  repulsive  motion  of  the  hand. 
In  writing,  they  trace  the  lines  from 
right  to  left.  The  master  of  a  house 
does  the  honours  of  his  table  by 
serving  himself  first  from  the  dish  : 
he  drinks  without  noticing  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  they  wish  him  health 
when  he  has  finished  his  draught. 
They  lie  down  to  sleep  in  their 
clothes.  They  affect  a  grave  and 
sedate  exterior :  their  amusements 
are  all  of  the  tranquil  kind ;  they 
confound  with  folly  the  noisy  ex¬ 
pression  of  gaiety :  their  utterance 
is  slow  and  deliberate;  they  even 
feel  satisfaction  in  silence  :  they  at¬ 
tach  the  idea  of  majesty  to  slowness 
of  motion ;  they  pass  in  repose  all 
the  moments  of  life  which  are  not 
occupied  with  serious  business : 
they  retire  early  to  rest ;  and  they 
rise  before  the  sun. 

Much  speculation  has  been  ex¬ 
ercised,  to  discover  whence  such  a 
total  diversity  of  customs  and  cere¬ 
monies  could  originate  among  crea¬ 
tures  possessing  the  same  common 
nature,  placed  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  feeling  the  same  wants, 
and  actuated  by  the  same  appetites 
and  passions.  To  some  it  appears 
to  constitute  the  grand  characte¬ 
ristic  of  the  two  separate  classes 
which  may  be  distinguished  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  1  ho 
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great  family  of  mankind  has  been 
considered  as  susceptible  of  being 
divided  into  Europeans  and  Asi- 
•  atics,  rather  from  the  discriminative 
I  appearances  of  their  habits  and 
moral  qualities,  than  from  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  countries  which  they 
inhabit  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ; 

;  and  it  is  perhaps  from  respect  tor 
the  authority  on  which  this  opinion 
is  founded,  that  Dr.  Pouqueville 
determines  the  Turks  to  belong  in 
no  respect  to  Europe,  except  trom 
the  corner  of  it  which  they  occupy. 
His  assertion  is  indeed  further  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  modes  of  speech 
which  are  familiar  among  the  Frank 
i  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  who 
feel  themselves  seduced,  or  com¬ 
pelled,  from  the  irreconcileable  na¬ 
ture  of  the  objects  which  surround 
them  with  those  in  the  west  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  apply  the  adjective  Eu¬ 
ropean  almost  exclusively  to  those 
countries  which  are  more  correctly 
denominated  Christian.  The  ob¬ 
servation  itself  evinces  nicety  of  dis¬ 
cernment,  as  well  as  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  of  men  and  manners  ;  but 
the  expression  appears  to  be  in¬ 
correct,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to 
attribute  to  climate  and  geographi¬ 
cal  situation,  what  should  rather 
be  sought  in  social  institutions ;  in 
government,  religion,  and  domestic 
economy,  which  exert  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  and  uniform  influence. 

The  nations  of  antiquity,  if  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  modern  Europe, 
will  be  found  to  possess  many  of 
those  peculiarities  which  we  have 
chosen  to  consider  as  exclusively 
characteristic  of  the  Asiatics.  The 
loose  garments,  the  long  beards,  the 
gravity  of  manners,  the  custom  of 
reclining  upon  couches  during 
meals,  the  habitual  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  and  several  other  instances  of 


similarity,  may  be  traced  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Eu¬ 
ropean  manners  have  not,  till  of 
late  years,  been  partially  blended 
with  those  of  Russia.  The  Polish 
and  Hungarian  nations  still  exhibit 
traces  of  their  Asiatic  origin.  It  is 
only  among  the  unmixed  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  nations,  that  we  discover 
a  distinct  and  peculiar  system  of 
manners.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
since  we  find,  even  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  the  manners  of 
both  continents  thus  combined, 
that  the  great  cnaracteristical  dis¬ 
tinction  which  has  been  observed,, 
is  independent  of  the  arbitrary  ar¬ 
rangements  of  geographers,  and  not 
less,  of  the  natural  divisions  of  la¬ 
titudes  and  climates. 

Women  and  domestic  Economy  of  the 
Turks. 

\_From  the  Same.~] 

The  European,  familiarized  with 
the  idea  of  the  natural  equality  of 
the  sexes,  looks  with  pity  on  the 
situation  of  the  women  throughout 
the  Turkish  empire,  and  almost  the. 
whole  continent  of  Asia.  Instead 
of  being  those  associates  of  man, 
by  whom  his  affections  are  softened 
and  his  manners  are  refined,  he  sees 
them  converted  into  the  merest  in¬ 
struments  of  his  will  or  of  his  ap¬ 
petites.  Controlled  in  all  their  in. 
clinations,  restrained  in  all  their 
actions,  watched  over  with  indeli¬ 
cate  observance,  and  forcibly  con¬ 
strained  to  regulate  their  Iifq  and 
behaviour  so  as  to  obtain  the  par¬ 
tial,  and  fugitive  favour  of  an  im¬ 
perious,  and  perhaps  a  detested 
master  ;  exposed  to  insult  and  ca¬ 
price,  to  the  torment  of  jealousy, 
or  the  hopelessness  of  ungratified 
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desire ;  in  some  instances,  torn 
from  their  parents,  from  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  their  infancy,  and  the  com¬ 
panions  of  their  youth,  cut  off  from 
hopes  innocently  but  imprudently 
indulged,  exposed  to  sale  like  the 
inferior  classes  of  animals,  and  fluc¬ 
tuating,  according  to  the  caprice  of 
their  lord,  between  the  situation  of 
his  servant  or  his  mistress.  In  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view,  the 
situation  of  the  woman  appears  little 
to  be  envied  :  her  husband,  though 
constant  in  his  affection,  and  dear 
to  her  from  motives  of  gratitude 
and  duty,  is  her  only  male  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  and  he  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  be  frequently  absent.  She 
cannot  be  seen  abroad  with  him, 
nor  he  remain  constantly  at  home 
with  her ;  his  occupations  or  his 
amusements  will  draw  him  from  the 
listless  and  unvaried  scene  of  the 
harem  ;  while  his  wife,  without  any 
knowledge  of  literature  or  the  arts, 
has  no  relief  but  iu  the  duties  of 
her  household  and  family.  The 
care  of  her  person,  more  than  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  requires,  must  be 
irksome,  since,  however  adorned, 
it  can  excite  no  other  passion  than 
envy  in  female  bosoms. 

To  an  European  lady,  duties  so 
exercised  must  appear  painful,  and 
such  pleasures  insipid.  To  drink 
coffee  and  eat  sweetmeats,  to  play 
at  chess,  and  view  the  ludicrous 
movements  of  a  puppet-show,  to 
perform  ablutions,  and  repeat  set 
forms  of  prayer,  would  augment, 
instead  of  dissipating,  the  weari¬ 
someness  of  existence ;  and  yet, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  history, 
the  vi  omen  of  Asia  have  submitted, 
without  a  murmur,  4o  these  rigor¬ 
ous  institutions  ;  and  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  system  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  Athens  and  in  Rome, 


and  subsisted  until  the  degeneracy 
of  manners  and  the  progress  of 
luxury  had  tarnished  the  glory  and 
sapped  the  foundations  of  these  il¬ 
lustrious  republics. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  truth, 
that  western  Europe  owes  its  high 
refinement  to  the  liberty  of  women, 
and  their  consequent  influence  on 
public  manners.  But  I  by  no 
means  think,  that  the  happiness  of 
Asia  would  be  increased,  or  its  vir¬ 
tue  improved,  by  such  an  adoption 
of  European  customs.  Nay  1  even 
suspect,  that,  if  so  important  a 
change  could  be  effected,  the  wo¬ 
men  themselves  would  find  it  only 
a  small  cause  of  congratulation.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  theTurk- 
ish  women  are  confined  to  their 
houses  :  on  the  contrary,  women 
of  all  ranks  indulge  themselves  in 
frequent  parties  abroad,  on  foot, 
in  boats,  or  in  carriages.  At  every 
public  exhibition,  at  which  women 
can  with  any  propriety  appear, 
they  form  the  most  numerous  part 
of  the  spectators,  and  always  oc¬ 
cupy  the  most  advantageous  situa¬ 
tion.  if  the  women  are  deprived 
of  the  society  of  the  men,  they 
suffer  no  more  than  the  men  do 
from  want  of  intercourse  with  them. 
The  married  women  are  mistresses 
of  all  the  domestic  arrangements, 
are  perfectly  uncontrolled  in  the 
selection  of  their  female  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  in  the  choice  of  suitable 
amusements.  The  possessions  of 
the  wife,  whether  originally  her 
own,  or  the  gift  of  her  husband, 
are  sacredly  preserved  as  her  exclu¬ 
sive  property,  and  can  upon  no 
aoc  )unt  be  reclaimed  by  the  hus¬ 
band,  or  be  confiscated  to  the  state, 
though  the  whole  of  his  fortune, 
and  even  his  life,  be  doomed  to  for¬ 
feiture.  Instances  have  even  or- 
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curred  where  the  husband,  by 
making  over  a  great  part  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  to  his  wife  in  order  to  secure 
it  from  the  grasp  of  power,  has  be¬ 
come  dependent  upon  her  for  his 
Tery  subsistence.  The  wife  may 
bequeath  by  will  the  whole  of  her 
property,  however  acquired,  with¬ 
out  any  restraint  or  limitation.  In 
case  of  her  dying  intestate,  the  lawr 
allots  a  certain  proportion  of  her 
i  estate  to  the  surviving  husband,  and 
i  regulates  the  disposal  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  among  the  relations  of  the 
i  deceased. 

If  the  wifehave  never  been  gra¬ 
tified  with  the  assiduities  and  adula¬ 
tion  of  courtship  and  gallantry, 
j  she  is  however  recompensed  by  the 
I  respect  and  attentions  of  her  chil. 


thority  and  registration  of  the  cadi , 
or  the  magistrate  of  the  district  be¬ 
fore  whom  it  is  solemnized  ;  not 
however  by  the  parties  themselves, 
as  neither  the  bride,  nor  any  fe¬ 
male,  attends  at  the  ceremony  ;  the 
deed  is  executed  by  proxies,  and 
signed  by  witnesses,  who  are  usually 
the  nearest  relations  of  the  two  fa¬ 
milies,  the  imam  of  the  parish,  and 
a  few  friends  of  the  parties.  The 
presence  of  the  imam ,  or  priest,  is 
essential  in  no  other  respect ;  though, 
in  order  to  give  additional  solemnity 
to  the  ceremony,  he  is  generally 
employed  to  pronounce  a  nuptial 
benediction  on  the  new  married 
couple.  The  contract  of  marriage, 
which  is  draw'll  up  with  due  forma¬ 
lity,  contains  a  stipulation  of  the 


dren  ;  for  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
lowest  subject,  the  name  of  mother 
i  is  never  mentioned  but  with  reve- 
i  rence,  and  the  warmest  affection  is 
evinced  in  the  discharge  of  the  filial 
:  duties. 

The  duty  of  children  towards 
their  parents,  is  acknowledged  and 
l  inculcated  both  by  the  precepts  of 
the  koran ,  and  the  example  of  Ma- 
I  hornet.  In  his  early  infancy  the 
prophet  was  deprived  of  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  his  grandfather ; 
but  one  of  the  few  miracles  which 
he  performed,  was  the  calling  of 
his  mother  Emineh  from  the  tomb, 
in  order  that  she  miffht  believe  in 


order  that  she  might 
his  mission,  and  be 


no  longer  ex¬ 


cluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  pa¬ 
radise.  “  The  decree  of  Maho¬ 
met,”  says  Gibbon,  u  that,  inNthe 
sale  of  captives,  the  mothers  should 
never  be  separated  from  their  chil¬ 
dren,  may  suspend  or  moderate  the 
censure  of  the  historian.” 

Marriage  is  considered  by  the 
fI  urks  merely  as  a  civil  contract. 
It  derives  its  validity  from  the  au- 


dowry  to  be  settled  on  the  wife,  in 
the  event  of  her  surviving  her  hus¬ 
band  or  being  repudiated  by  him  ; 
but  to  which  she  forfeits  her  claim 
by  soliciting  a  divorce.  The  con¬ 
tract  also  contains  an  account  of  the 
marriage  portion  and  other  proper¬ 
ty  belonging  to  the  wdfe,  which,  in 
case  of  her  death  or  separation, 
must  be  restored  or  accounted  for 
agreeably  to  the  inventory.  Mar¬ 
riage  differs  from  concubinage  only 
in  this  stipulation  of  a  dow'ry  or 
settlement:  and  the  privilege  which 
it  confers  on  the  woman,'  is  only 
the  establishment  of  her  exclusive 
claim  to  the  caresses  of  her  husband 
on  the  evening  of  djumm  ’ aguiun . 
If  this  duty  be  complied  with,  his 
irregularity  at  other  times  is  not  le¬ 
gally  a  ground  of  complaint.  The 
children  of  (he  bondwoman  and  the 
free  are  equally  legitimate.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  marriage  and  concubinage, 
there  is  another  peculiar  mode  of 
cohabitation  in  Turkey,  which  is 
seldom  practised:  this  is  called  ka- 
pin,  and  is  a  contract  obligatory  on 
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the  parlies  for  a  limited  time,  fixing 
the  period  of  their  union  and  the 
conditions  of  their  separation,  and 
recognizing  the  duties  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  father  towards  the 
children. 

Polygamy  and  divorce  are  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  law  of  Mahomet : 
but  the  Turks,  without  much  spe¬ 
culative  reasoning  on  the  subject, 
seldom  resort  in  practice  to  insti¬ 
tutions  so  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  society.  In  instances  of  poly¬ 
gamy,  all  the  wives  are  either  pur¬ 
chased  slaves  or  women  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  condition  to  the  husband,  and 
they  rank  in  estimation  according 
to  the  number,  or  the  se&,  of  their 
children  ;  but  if  a  man  have  mar¬ 
ried  a  woman  of  equal  rank  with 
himself,  she  constantly  retains  her 
dignity  ;  and  if  she  admit  of  ri¬ 
vals,  which  is  frequently  guarded 
against  by  the  marriage  contract, 
they  either  have  a  separate  and  in¬ 
ferior  establishment  in  the  same  ha¬ 
rem ,  or  live  with  her  as  her  servants. 

In  a  Turkish  house  there  are  no 
chambers  exclusively  appropriated 
as  bed-rooms:  the  usual  way  of 
sleeping  is  on  a  light  mattress,  which 
is  spread  on  the  sofa  or  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ot  the  chamber,  and  sometimes 
in  the  gallery,  according  to  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  and  the  temperature 
of  the  weather.  Neither  men  nor 
women  lie  down  completely  un¬ 
dressed,  but  have  night-dresses,  re¬ 
sembling,  except  in  the  inferior  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  materials,  the  under¬ 
clothes  which  they  wear  in  the  day. 
The  bed-furniture,  which  in  its 
greatest  perfection  consists  but  of 
a  quilted  coverlet,  a  sheet,  and  a 
pillow,  is  laid  up  during  the  day  in 
a  closet  or  press,  with  which  every 
chamber  is  provided.  Every  room 


in  a  Turkish  house  serves  for  every 
purpose  ;  and  the  furniture,  in  all, 
differs  only  in  fineness  of  quality  or 
richness  of  ornament.  The  sofa 
extends  round  three  sides  of.  the 
chamber,  on  a  frame  raised  a  few 
inches  from  the  floor.  The  minder , 
or  mattresses,  as  well  as  the  cushions, 
are  stuffed  with  wool,  and  smaller 
cushions  for  the  more  distinguished 
guests  are  filled  with  cotton.  The 
macat ,  or  covering,  is  of  woollen 
or  silk  stuff,  bordered  with  a  deep 
fringe,  and  the  cushions  are  of  vel¬ 
vet,  or  of  gold  and  silver  tissue. 
The  floor  is  covered,  according  to 
the  season,  with  carpets  or  Egyptian 
matting,  except  a  small  part  near  the 
entrance,  where  the  papuches ,  or 
slippers,  are  put  off.  The  use  of 
chairs  and  tables  is  almost  unknown. 

The  dinner  is  served  up  on  a 
large  circular  tray  of  copper,  tinned, 
which  is  placed  on  a  low  stool  at 
a  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  the 
guests  sit  round  it  cross-legged,  the 
youngest  or  least  honourable  sitting 
on  cushions  placed  on  the  floor. 
The  service  is  conducted  with  great 
simplicity.  The  dishes  are  brought 
to  table  singly,  and  succeed  each 
other,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  with  such  celerity 
as  to  allow  little  time  for  selection 
or  indulgence.  Instead  of  a  table¬ 
cloth,  a  long  napkin  is  spread  over 
the  knees  of  the  guests.  The  chief 
of  the  family  serves  himself  with 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and 
invites  the  company  to  follow  his 
example.  They  make  no  use  of 
plates,  nor  even  of  knives  and  forks. 
Mahomet  severely  inveighs  against 
luxury  or  expense  in  the  table  fur¬ 
niture.  u  Verily,”  he  says,  u  the 
fire  of  hell  will  roar  like  the  Jow- 
ings  of  a  camel  in  the  bellies  of 
those  who  cat  and  drink  from  ves¬ 
sels  of  gold  or  silver/’ 
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In  the  ladies’  apartmentsthe  tann . 
rfor  usually  occupies  the  corner  of 
the  sofa  during  the  winter  months, 
and  besides  being  used  for  warmth, 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  table 
and  a  toilette.  The  tanndur  is  in 
the  fo  m  of  a  table,  of  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet,  with  a  bottom 
on  which  is  placed  a  chafing-dish  of 
earthen-ware  or  copper,  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  hot  ashes.  The 
company  sit  around  it,  with  their 
legs  under  the  carpet  or  quilted  co¬ 
verlet  which  is  thrown  over  it. 
D’Ohsson  supposes,  that  European 
ladies  would  willingly  adopt  it,  and 
would  experience  less  inconvenience 
from  the  moderate  heat  ot  the  tcirin- 
dur  than  from  the  brisk  action  of 
the  chimney-fire.  Olivier,  who  was 
at  Pera  in  the  year  1794,  when  the 
French  were  separated  from  u  la 
bonne  soc  ete,”  describes  the  abuses 
of  this  utensil  in  the  families  of  the 
inferior  Creeks  and  Franks.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  singular  invention  is 
peculiar  to  Constantinople  and  Us 
neighbourhood,  as  the  use  of  it  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  sea-coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  nor  to  the  northward 
beyond  the  Danube.  Us  heat,  which 
is  confined  under  the  coverh  ts,  is 
moderate  and  agreeable;  but  being 
unequally  diffused,  and  directed 
chiefly  to  the  legs  and  feet,  besides 
injuriously  affecting  those  parts, 
disposes  the  body  more  easily  to 
catch  cold.  In  most  houses  there  is 
no  chimney  except  in  the  kitchen. 
Persons  of  rank  or  property  eas  ily 
brave  (he  severity  of  the  winter  in 
their  spacious  apartments,  wrapt  up 
in  the  most  costly  and  comfort¬ 
able  furs  :  sometimes  a  chafing-dish, 
called  mangal,  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  chamber  ;  but  the  use  of  the 
tanndur  is  general  in  the  boudoirs 
of  the  harem. 

Smoaking  is  an  universal  custom 


in  the,  Turkish  harem ,  but  Lady 
Mary  YVortley  Montagu  prudent¬ 
ly  exclndes  so  disgusting  a  par¬ 
ticular  from  her  portrait  of  the 
Turkish  ladies.  I  caunot  assert 
from  experience,  that  the  most  of¬ 
fensive  Consequence  of  this  custom 
is  corrected  by  the  chewing  of  mas¬ 
tic,  which,  it  is  supposed,  whitens 
and  preserves  the  teeth,  and  by  sti¬ 
mulating  the  saiival  glands,  assists 
digestion.  Coffee  and  confections, 
which  in  Turkey  are  delicious,  ar^ 
taken  as  elegant  and  necessary  re¬ 
freshments,  and  are  always  pre¬ 
sented  to  visitors.  Sherbet  and  per¬ 
fumes  are  more  ceremoniously  in¬ 
troduced,  as  denoting  greater  re¬ 
spect. 

The  more  elegant  occupations  of 
the  harem  are,  working  in  embroi¬ 
dery,  and  superintending  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  ladies,  who  are 
taught  to  express  themselves  with 
the  greatest  purity  and  correctness 
of  language,  to  read,  and  to  write  a 
neat  and  legible  hand.  These  qua¬ 
lifications  are  indispensable  to  the 
education  of  a  lady  of  fashion;  and 
singing,  dancing,  and  music,  are  also 
considered  as  polite  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Whether  their  dances  be 
of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the 
professed  actresses,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  determine:  they  certainly  are 
not  all  so,  and  I  should  think,  they 
rather  resemble  the  romaika ,  or 
choral  dances  of  the  Greek  women. 

Such  are  the  studies  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  young  ladies  of  the  su¬ 
perior  ranks,  whose  leisure  and  for¬ 
tune  enable  them  to  acquire  those 
elegant  arts  which  constitute  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  po¬ 
lished  society,  or  render  them  de¬ 
lightful  companions  in  retirement. 
They  are  also  most  carefully  in¬ 
structed  in  the  decorum  of  man¬ 
ners  and  every  thing  belonging  to 
D  4  the 
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the  dignity  of  their  rank  in  life,  as 
well  as  in  those  arts  which  add  poig¬ 
nancy  to  their  personal  attractions. 
The  amiable  character  of  their  sex 
is  not  perverted  by  their  institu¬ 
tions  :  and  if  their  soft  and  volup¬ 
tuous  caresses  excite  desire,  the 
flame  is  cherished  and  refined  by 
their  native  delicacy,  their  gentle¬ 
ness,  their  modesty,  and  engaging 
sensibility.  They  are  endeared  to 
their  husbands  by  the  exercise  of 
ail  the  conjugal  and  parental  duties, 
and  the  charm  which  they  diffuse 
over  every  circumstance  and  change 
of  life. 


The  Turkish  women  arc  beauti¬ 
ful,  though  their  beauty  is  of  a 
different  character  from  that  of  wo- 
men  in  the  northern  climates  of 
Europe.  Their  dress,  when  abroad, 
is  little  calculated  to  expose  to  ad¬ 
vantage  the  elegant  proportions  of 
shape,  which  when  young  they  pos¬ 
sess,  but  from  various  circumstan¬ 
ces  in  their  manner  of  living,  do 
not  so  generally  preserve  as  the 
women  of  the  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

De  Tott  seems  to  deny  them 
beauty.  He  went  unexpectedly  into 
the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Tott, 
when  she  was  receiving  a  visit  from 
some  Turkish  ladies.  66  The  out¬ 
cry  was  general ;  but  only  those 
who  were  old  hurried  themselves  to 
cover  their  faces  :  he,  however, 
thought  it  great  vanity  in  the  young 
ones  to  make  no  more  haste.  They 
are  exposed,  he  says,  in  their  hot 
batl  s  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  a 
forced  perspiration,  so  frequently 
repeated  as  to  destroy  the  freshness 


of  the  complexion  and  the  grace  of 
the  features,  even  before  they  are 
marriageable. 

It  has  been  the  peculiar  fate  of 
the  Tukish  ladies  to  be  described  by 
writers  who  were  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  prejudice  or  partiality. 
Lord  Sandwich  says,  “  We  may 
venture  to  affirm’’  (and  it  is  rather 
a  bold  assertion,  as  it  is  founded  on 
the  opinion  of  other  people),  “that 
a  person  who  had  ever  experienced 
an  intrigue  with  a  Turkish  woman, 
would  have  no  further  taste  for  the 
ladies  of  any  other  country,  whom 
he  would  find  in  every  particular  so 
much  their  inferiors.  The  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  sweetness  of  their  bodies, 
their  advantageous  dress,  which 
seems  made  purposely  to  inspire 
the  warmest  desires,  the  tenderness 
of  their  expressions,  their  words 
and  actions,  which  seem  enough  to 
declare  the  unfeigned  sentiments  of 
their  hearts,  their  grace,  air,  and 
beauty,  are  sufficient  to  captivate 
the  most  unconquerable  breast ; 
while  their  sincerity  and  unequalled 
constancy  are  capable  of  fixing  their 
lover's  affections* .” 


Manners  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Bo¬ 
yars  in  Moldavia  and  JVallachia . 

[Trow?  the  Same.'] 

rFMIE  education  of  the  boyars  is 
little  superior  in  point  of  real 
utility  to  ,that  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  The  children  are  instructed  by 
priests  in  the  houses  of  their  pa¬ 
rents,  and  are  surrounded  by  chin- 
ganehs ,  who  corrupt  them  by  abject 
servility  and  a  base  compliance  with 


*  See  Voyage  round  the  Mediterranean  in  the  years  1738  and  1739,  p.  138. 
I  think  there  may  be  detected  in  Lord  Sandwich’s  writings,  notwithstanding  his 
declaration  to  the  contrary,  a  lurking  desire  of  insinuating,  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  lurkish  women  was  not  derived  merely  from  hearsay  information. 
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all  their  caprices.  Formed  by  such 
tutors,  they  pass  into  a  world  of 
hypocrisy  and  vice,  without  one 
just  principle  to  regulate  their  con¬ 
duct,  without  one  generous  pur¬ 
pose,  or  one  honourable  sentiment. 
They  adopt  indiscriminately  the 
vices,  without  inheriting  the  viva¬ 
city  of  the  Greeks,  or  veiling  them 
with  that  delicacy  which  the  Greeks 
have  not  wholly  relinquished.  They 
confound  whatever  is  most  degra¬ 
ding  in  luxury  with  the  fair  fruit  of 
civilization,  and  in  their  rude  adop¬ 
tion  of  European  manners,  they 
plunge  into  promiscuous  debauche¬ 
ry,  and  indulge  to  excess  in  an  un¬ 
principled  passion  of  gaming.  Like 
the  Poles  and  Hungarians,  the-  bo¬ 
yars  inherit  a  taste  for  magnificent 
dresses  and  splendid  equigages :  they 
love  balls  and  public  entertainments, 
but  their  assemblies  are  rude  and 
tumultuous.  Their  tables  are  open 
to  every  person  of  their,  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  are  inelegantly 
served.  In  the  cities  they  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  form  connexions  of  inti¬ 
macy,  or  even  to  keep  up  inter¬ 
course,  with  strangers ;  but  I  have 
occasionally  lodged  for  a  night  in 
their  country-seats,  and  was  always 
received  and  treated  by  them  with 
a  plain  but  decent  hospitality. 

The  Greeks  adopt  a  more  than 
Asiatic  luxury :  they  sleep  after 
dinner  on  their  sofas,  whilst  a  fe¬ 
male  servant  fans  away  the  flies  and 
refreshes  the  air  which  they  breathe  : 
they  exact  from  their  attendants  the 
respect  and  homage  which  they  have 
seen  paid  to  the  Turkish  grandees  ; 
but  feeling  within  themselves  no 
consciousness  of  personal  w'orth  or 
importance,  they  cannot  command 
with  Turkish  dignity,  and  the  petu¬ 
lance  of  vanity  betrays  itself  in 
harsh  expressions,  and  insulting  be¬ 
haviour,  to  their  inferiors. 


On  the  death  or  deposition  of  a 
prince,  the  divan  assembles,  and 
immediately  assumes  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  public  affairs.  v  All  the 
creatures  or  dependents  ofvthe  prince 
are  removed  from  office,  and  other 
persons  are  appointed,  who  are  con¬ 
tinued  in  authority  until  the  arrival 
of  his  successor.  The  caimacam , 
or  lieutenant  of  the  newly  created 
prince,  announces  the  nomination  of 
his  master,  but  does  not  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  government,  fur¬ 
ther  than  in  superintending  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  prince’s  revenues. 
The  fallen  sovereign  is  immediately 
forsaken  by  his  courtiers,  is  always 
treated  w  ith  neglect,  and  sometimes 
with  insult  and  abuse.  He  returns 
privately,  and  without  pomp,  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  retires  to 
his  seat  in  the  Fanal  or  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus.  With  the  usual 
modesty  of  r ayahs  the  princes  re¬ 
sume  their  former  habits  of  submis¬ 
sion,  and  the  exterior  of  humility. 
They  are  followed  only  by  a  single 
servant ;  but  at  home  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  princely  and  titled 
household  :  they  allot  to  particular 
officers  distinct  portions  of  service, 
and  pass  the  day  in  planning  new 
schemes  of  ambition,  or  in  recei¬ 
ving  the  secret  homage  of  their  cli¬ 
ents  and  vassals. 


Character  of  Oliver  Cromwell . 
[From  Mr.  Fox's  History  of 
James  //.] 

WITH  the  life  of  the  Protector 
almost  immediately  ended 
the  government  which  he  had  es¬ 
tablished.  The  great  talents  of 
this  extraordinary  person  had  sup¬ 
ported,  during  his  life,  a  system 
condemned  equally  by  reason  and 
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by  prejudice  ;  by  reason ,  as  wanting 
freedom  ;  by  prejudice,  as  an  usur¬ 
pation  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  to 
be  no  mean  testimony  to  his  genius, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  radical 
defects  of  such  a  system,  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  character  and  exploits 
render  (he  sera  of  the  Protectorship 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  English 
history.  It  is  true  his  conduct  in 
foreign  concerns,  is  set  off  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  by  a  comparison  of  it 
with  that  of  those  who  preceded,  and 
w  ho  followed  him.  If  he  made  a 
mistake  in  espousing  the  French 
interest  instead  of  the  Spanish,  we 
should  recollect,  that  in  examining 
this  question  we  must  divest  our 
minds  entirely  of  all  the  consider¬ 
ations  which  the  subsequent  rela¬ 
tive  state  of  those  two  empires 
suggest  to  us,  before  we  can  be¬ 
come  impartial  judges  in  it ;  and 
at  any  rale,  we  must  allow  his 
reign,  in  regard  to  European  con¬ 
cerns,  to  have  been  most  glorious 
when  contrasted  with  the  pusilla¬ 
nimity  of  James  the  First,  with  the 
levity  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
the  mercenary  meanness  of  the  two 
last  princes  of  the  House  of  Stu¬ 
art.  Upon  the  whole,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Cromwell  must  ever  stand 
high  i.n  the  list  of  those,  who  raised 
themselves  to  supreme  power  by 
the  force  of  their  genius;  and 
among  such,  even  in  respect  of 
moral  virtue,  it  would  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  least  exceptionable, 
if  it  had  not  been  tainted  with  that 
most  odious  and  degrading  of  all 
human  vices,  hypocrisy. 


Character  of  General  Monk. 

[ From  the  Samc.~\ 

'  (  , 

Hp  I  IE  short  interval  between 
■  Cromwell’s  death  and  the  lie- 
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storation,  exhibits  the  picture  of  a 
nation  either  so  wearied  with 
changes  as  not  to  feel,  or  so  sub¬ 
dued  by  military  power  as  not  to 
dare  to  show,  any  care  or  even 
preference  with  regard  to  the  form 
of  their  government.  All  was  in 
the  army  ;  and  that  army,  by  such 
a  concurrence  of  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances,  as  history  teaches  us  not  to 
be  surprised  at,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  one,  than  whom  a  baser 
could  not  be  found  in  its  lowest 
ranks.  Personal  courage  appears 
to  have  been  Monk’s  only  virtue  : 
reserve  and  dissimulation  made  up 
the  whole  stock  of  his  wisdom. 
But  to  this  man  did  the  nation 
look  up,  ready  to  receive  from  his 
orders  the  form  of  government  he 
should  choose  to  prescribe.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  that,  from  the 
general  bias  of  the  Presbyterians, 
as  well  as  of  the  Cavaliers,  mo¬ 
narchy  was  the  prevalent  wish  ; 
but  it  is  observable,  that  although 
the  Parliament  was,  contrary  to  the 
principle  upon  which  it  was  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  called,  composed  of 
many  avowed  royalists,  yet  none 
dared  to  hint  at  the  restoration  of 
the  king,  till  they  had  Monk’s 
permission,  or  rather  command,  to 
receive  and  consider  his  letters. 
It  is  impossible,  in  reviewing  the 
whole  of  this  transaction,  not  to 
remark  that  a  general  who  had 
gained  his  rank,  reputation,  and 
station  in  The  service  of  a  re¬ 
public,  and  of  what  he,  as  well  as 
others,  called,  however  falsely,  the 
cause  of  liberty,  made  no  scruple 
to  lay  the  nation  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  a  monarch,  without  a  single 
provision  in  favour  of  that  cause; 
and  if  the  promise  of  indemnity 
may  seem  to  argue  that  there  was 
some  attention,  at  least,  paid  to 
the  safety  of  his  associates  in  arms, 
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his  subsequent  conduct  gives  reason 
to  suppose,  that  eveti  this  provision 
was  owing  to  any  other  cause,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  any  generous  feeling 
of  his  breast.  For  he  afterwards 
not  only  acquiesced  in  the  insults 
so  meanly  put  upon  the  illustrious 
corpse  of  Blake,  under  whose  aus¬ 
pices  and  command  he  had  per¬ 
formed  the  most  creditable  services 
of  his  life,  but  in  the  trial  of  Ar- 
gyle,  produced  letters  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence,  to  take  away 
the  life  of  a  nobleman,  the  zeal  and 
cordiality  of  whose  co-operation 
with  him,  proved  by  such  docu¬ 
ments,  was  the  chief  ground  of  his 
execution  ;  thus  gratuitously  sur¬ 
passing  in  infamy  those  miserable 
wretches  who,  to  save  their  own 
lives,  are  sometimes  persuaded  to 
impeach,  and  swear  away,  the  lives 
of  their  accomplices. 


jp~— - -  *  • 

Character  of  Charles  11. 

[ From  the  Sa?ne.~\ 
TT7ITII  respect  to  the  character 
▼  ▼  of  this  Prince,  upon  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  which  so  much  pains 
have  been  employed,  by  the  various 
writers  who  treat  of  the  history  of 
his  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  facts  which  have  been  noticed 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  furnish  but 
too  many  illustrations  of  the  more 
unfavourable  parts  of  it.  From 
these  we  may  collect,  that  his  am¬ 
bition  was  directed  solely  against 
his  subjects,  while  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  indifferent  concerning  the 
figure  wrhich  he  or  they  might  make 
in  the  general  affairs  of  Europe  ; 
and  that  his  desire  of  power  wras 
more  unmixed  with  the  love  of  glo¬ 
ry  than  that  of  any  other  man  whom 
history  has  recorded  ;  that  he  was 
unprincipled,  ungrateful,  mean,  and 
treacherous,  to  which  may  be  added 


vindicti-ve  and  remorseless.  For 
Burnet,  in  refusing  to  him  the  praise 
of  clemency  and  forgiveness,  seems 
to  be  perfectly  justifiable,  nor  is  it 
conceivable  upon  what  pretence  his 
partisans  have  taken  this  ground  of 
panegyrick.  i  doubt  whether  a 
single  instance  can  be  produced,  of 
his  having  spared  the  life  of  any 
one  whom  motives,  either  of  policy, 
or  of  revenge,  prompted  him  to  de¬ 
stroy.  To  alledge  that  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  as  it  w  ould  be  an  affront  te 
human  nature,  so  would  it  likewise 
imply  the  most  severe  of  all  satires 
against  the  monarch  himself,  and 
we  may  add  too  an  undeserved  one. 
For  in  order  to  consider  it  as  an 
act  of  meritorious  forbearance  on 
his  part,  that  he  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  Constantine,  and  Philip 
the  Second,  by  imbruing  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  son,  we  must 
first  suppose  him  to  have  been  whol¬ 
ly  void  of  every  natural  affection, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  case.  Ills  declaration,  that  he 
would  have  pardoned  Essex,  being 
made  when  that  nobleman  was  dead, 
and  not  followed  by  any  act  evincing 
its  sincerity,  can  surely  obtain  no 
credit  from  men  of  sense.  If  lib 
had  really  had  the^  intention,  he 
ought  not  to  have  made  such  a  de¬ 
claration,  unless  he  accompanied  it 
with  some  mark  of  kindness  to  the 
relations,  or  with  some  act  of  mercy 
to  the  friends,  of  the-deceased.  Con¬ 
sidering  it  as  a  mere  piece  of  hypo¬ 
crisy, we  cannot  help  looking  upon 
it  as  one  of  the  most  odious  passages 
of  his  life.  This  ill-timed  boast  of 
his  intended  mercy,  and  the  brutal 
taunt  with  which  he  accompanied 
his  mitigation  (if  so  it  may  be 
called)  of  ’Russel’s  sentence,  show 
his  insensibility  and  hardness  to 
have  been  such,  that  in  questions 
where  right  and  feelings  were  con¬ 
cerned, 
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cerned,  his  good  sense,  and  even 
the  good  taste  for  which  he  has 
been  so  much  extolled,  seemed 
wholly  to  desert  him. 


Character  of  the  High  Church  Party 
in  l6'85.  \  From  the  Same.] 

^JPjtlE  general  character  of  the 
A  party  at  this  time  appears  to 
have  been  a  high  notion  of  the 
King’s  constitutional  power,  to 
which  was  superadded  a  kind  of 
religious  abhorrence  of  all  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  monarch,  not  only  in 
cases  where  such  resistance  was  di. 
reeted  against  the  lawful  preroga¬ 
tive,  but  even  in  opposition  to  en¬ 
croachments,  which  the  Monarch 
might  make  beyond  the  extended 
limits  which  they  assigned  to  his 
prerogative.  But  these  tenets,  and 
still  more,  the  principle  of  conduct 
naturally  resulting  from  them,  were 
confined  to  the  civil,  as  contradis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  ecclesiastical, 
polity  of, the  country.  In  church 
matters,  they  neither  acknowledged 
any  very  high  authority  in  the 
crown,  nor  were  they  willing  to 
submit  to  any  royal  encroachment 
on  that  side ;  and  a  steady  attach¬ 
ment  to  the.  church  of  England, 
with  a  proportionable  aversion  to  all 
dissenters  from  it,  whether  Catho¬ 
lic  or  Protestant,  was  almost  uni¬ 
versally  prevalent  among  them.  A 
due  consideration  of  these  distinct 

i  - 

features  in  the  character  of  a  parly 
so  powerful  in  Charles’s  and  James’s 
time,  and  even  when  it  was  lowest, 
(that  is,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
two  first,  princes  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,)  by  no  means  inconsi¬ 
derable,  is  exceedingly  necessary  to 
the  right  understanding  of  English 
history.  It  affords  a  clue  to  many 
passages  otherwise  unintelligible. 
For  want  of  a  proper  attention  to 


SISTER,-  I80S, 

this  circumstance,  some  historians 
hare  considered  the  conduct  of  the 
Tories  in  promoting  the  revolution, 
as  an  instance  of  great  inconsisten¬ 
cy.  Some  have  supposed,  contrary 
to  the  clearest  evidence,  that  their 
notions  of  passive  obedience,  even 
in  civil  matters,  were  limited,  and 
that  their  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Charles  and  James,  was 
founded  upon  a  belief,  that  those 
princes  would  never  abuse  their 
prerogative  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
troducing  arbitrary  sway.  But  this 
hypothesis  is  contrary  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  both  of  their  declaration  and 
their  conduct.  Obedience  without 
reserve,  an  abhorrence  of  ail  re¬ 
sistance,  as  contrary  to  the  tenets 
of  their  religion,  are  the  principles 
which  they  professed  in  their  ad¬ 
dresses,  their  sermons,  and  their 
decrees  at  Oxford  ;  and  surely  no¬ 
thing  short  of  such  principles,  could 
make  men  esteem  the  latter  years 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the 
opening  of  the  reign  of  his  succes¬ 
sor,  an  era  @f  national  happiness, 
and  §x@mplary  government.  Yet 
this  is  the  representation  of  that 
period,  which  is  usually  made  by 
historians,  and  other  writers  of  the 
church  party.  u  Never  were  fairer 
u  promises  on  one  side,  nor  greater 
Ci  generosity  on  the  other,”  says 
Mr.  Echard.  u  The  King  had 
“  as  yet,  in  no  instance,  invaded 
u  the  rights  of  his  subjects,”  says 
the  author  of  the  Caveat  against  the 
Whigs.  Thus,  as  long  as  James 
contented  himself  with  absolute 
power  in  civil  matters,  and  did  not 
make  use  of  his  authority  against 
the  church,  every  thing  went 
smooth  and  easy  ;  nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  parliament  and 
people,  to  have  recourse  to  any 
implied  compromise,  by  which  the 
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nation  was  willing  to  yield  its  civil 
liberties  as  the  price  of  retaining  its 
religious  constitution.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  king,  in  as¬ 
serting  his  unlimited  power,  rather 
fell  in  with  the  humour  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  party,  than  offered  any  vi¬ 
olence  to  it.  Absolute  power  in 
civil  matters,  under  the  specious 
names  of  monarchy  and  preroga¬ 
tive,  formed  a  most  essential  part 
of  the  Tory  creed ;  but  the  order 
in  which  church  and  king  are 
placed  in  the  favourite  device  of  the 
party,  is  not  accidental,  and  is  weU 
calculated  to  show  the  genuine  prin¬ 
ciples  of  such  among  them  as  are 
not  corrupted  by  influence.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  the«eequel  of  this  reigu 
will  abundantly  show,  when  they 
found  themselves  compelled  to  make 
an  option,  they  preferred,  without 
any  degree  of  inconsistency,  their 
first  idol  to  their  second,  and  when 
they  could  not  preserve  both  church 
and  king,  declared  for  the  former. 


Deportment  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
from  the  time  of  his  Capture  to 
that  of  his  Execution ,  1685. 

[  From  the  SVz7rce.~j 
EFORE  he  left  the  Castle  (of 
Edinburgh)  he  had  his  dinner 
at  the  usual  hour,  at  which  he  dis¬ 
coursed,  not  only  calmly,  but  even 
cheerfully,  with  Mr.  Charteris  and 
others.  After  dinner  he  retired,  as 
was  his  custom,  to  his  bed-cham¬ 
ber,  where,  it  is  recorded,  that  he 
slept  quietly  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  While  he  was  in  bed, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  council 
came  and  intimated  to  the  attendants 
a  desire  to  speak  with  him  :  upon 
being  told  that  the  earl  was  asleep, 
and  had  left  orders  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  the  manager  disbelieved  the 
account,  which,  he  considered  as  a 


device  to  avoid  further  questionings. 
To  satisfy  him^the  door  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  was  half  opened,  and  he 
then  beheld,  enjoying  a  sweet  and 
tranquil  slumber,  the  man  who,  by 
the  doom  of  him  and  his  fellows, 
was  to  die  within  the  space  of  two 
short  hours  l  Struck  with  the  sight, 
he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  quitted 
the  Castle  with  the  utmost  precipi¬ 
tation,  and  hid  himself  in  the  lodg¬ 
ings  of  an  acquaintance  who  lived 
near,  where  he  flung  himself  upon 
the  first  bed  that  presented  itself, 
and  had  every  appearance  of  a  man 
suffering  the  most  excruciating  tor¬ 
ture.  His  friend,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
prised  by  the  servant  of  the  state 
he  was  in,  and  who  naturally  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  was  ill,  offered 
him  some  wine.  Ho  refused, 
saying,  4 6  No,  no,  that  will  not 
64  help  me  ;  I  have  been  in  at  Ar- 
44  gyle,  and  saw  him  sleeping  as 
44  pleasantly  as  ever  man  did,  within. 
44  an  hour  of  eternity.  But  as  for 
44  me — — The  name  of  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  this  anecdote  relates, 
is  not  mentioned,  and  the  truth  of 
it  may  therefore  be  fairly  considered 
as  liable  to  that  degree  of  doubt, 
with  which  men  of  judgment  receive 
every  species  of  traditional  history. 
Woodrow,  however,  whose  veracity 
is  above  suspicion,  says  he  had  ifc 
from  the  most  unquestionable  au¬ 
thority.  It  is  not  in  itself  unlikely, 
and  who  is  there  that  would  not 
wish  it  true  ?  What  a  satisfactory 
spectacle  to  a  philosophical  mind,  to 
see  the  oppressor,  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  envying  his  victim ! 
What  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
superiority  of  virtue!  what  an  af¬ 
fecting,  and  forcible  testimony  to 
the  value  of  that  peace  of  mind, 
which  innocence  alone  can  confer  S 
We  know  not  who  this  man  was  ; 
but  wheu  we  reflect,  that  the  guilt 
'  which 
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which  agonized  him  was  probably 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  some  vain 
title,  or  at  least  of  some  increase 
of  wealth,  which  he  did  not  want, 
and  possibly  knew  not  how  to  en¬ 
joy,  our  disgust  is  turned  into 
something  like  compassion  for  that 
very  foolish  class  of  men,  whom  the 
world  calls  wise  in  their  generation. 

Soon  after  his  short  repose  Ar- 
gyle  was  brought,  according  to  or¬ 
der,  to  the  Leigh  Council-House, 
from  which  place  is  dated  the  letter 
to  his  wife  ;  and  thence  to  the  place 
of  execution.  On  the  scaffold  he 
had  some  discourse,  as  well  with 
Mr.  Annand,  a  minister  appointed 
by  government  to  attend  him,  as 
with  Mr.  Charteris.  He  desired 
both  of  them  to  pray  for  him,  and 
prayed  himself  with  much  fervency 
and  devotion.  The  speech  which 
he  made  to  the.people,  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  passages 
already  related.  The  same  mixture 
of  firmness  and  mildness  is  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  every  part  of  it.  44  We 
44  ought  not,”  says  he,  “to  despise 
44  cur  afflictions,  nor  to  faint  under 
44  them.  We  must  not  suffer  our- 
44  selves  to  be  exasperated  against 
“  the  instruments  of  our  troubles, 
44  nor  by  fraudulent,  nor  pusilla- 
44  nimous  compliances,  bring  guilt 
44  upon  ourselves  ;  faint  hearts  are 
44  ordinarily  false  hearts,  choosing 
44  sin  rather  than  suffering.”  He 
offers  his  prayers  to  God  for  the 
three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland,  and  that  an  end 
may  be  put  to  their  present  trials. 
Having  then  asked  pardon  for  his 
own  failings,  both  of  G  od  and  man, 
he  would  have  concluded  :  but  be* 
ing  reminded  that  he  had  said  no¬ 
thing  of  the  Royal  Family,  he  adds 
that  he  refers,  in  this  matter,  t© 
what  fie  had  said  at  his  trial  con¬ 
cerning  the  test;  that  he  prayed 


there  never  might  be  wanting  one 
of  the  royal  family  to  support  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  if  any  of 
them  had  swerved  from  the  true 

/  r 

faith,  he  prayed  God  to  turn  their 
hearts,  but  at  any  rate  to  save  his 
people  from  their  machinations. 
When  he  had  ended,  he  turned  to 
the  sputh  side  of  the  scaffold,  and 
said,  44  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  do 
44  not  misconstruct  my  behaviour 
44  this  day :  I  freely  forgive  all 
44  men  their  wrongs  and  injuries 
44  done  against  me,  as  I  desire  to 
44  be  forgiven  of  God.”  Mr.  An¬ 
nand  repeated  these  words  louder  to 
the  people.  The  Earl  then  went  to 
the  north  side  of  the  scaffold,  and 
used  the  same  or  the  like  expres¬ 
sions.  Mr.  Annand  repeated  them 
again,  and  said,  44  This  nobleman 
44  dies  a  Protestant.”  The  Earl 
stept  forward  again,  and  said,  44  I 
44  die  not  only  a  Protestant,  but 
44  with  a  heart-hatred  of  popery, 

4  4  prelacy,  and  all  superstition  what- 
44  somever.”  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  if  these  last  ex¬ 
pressions  had  never  been  uttered, 
as  there  appears  certainly  some¬ 
thing  of  violence  in  them,  unsuit¬ 
able  to  the  general  tenour  of  his 
language  ;  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  first,  that  the  opinion  that 
the  pope  is  Antichrist  was  at  that 
time  general  among  almost  all  the 
zealous  Protestants  in  these  king¬ 
doms  ;  secondly,  that  Annand,  be¬ 
ing  employed  by  government,  and 
probably  an  episcopalian,  the  Earl 
might  apprehend  that  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  such  a  minister,  might  not 
convey  the  precise  idea,  which  he, 
Argyle,  affixed  to  the  word  Pro¬ 
testant. 

He  then  embraced  his  friends, 
gave  some  tokens  of  remembrance 
to  his  son-in-law,  lord  Maitland, 
for  his  daughter  and  grand-children, 
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stript  himself  of  part  of  his  apparel, 
of  which  he  likewise  made  presents, 
and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block. 
Having  uttered  a  short  prayer,  he 
gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner, 
which  was  instantly  obeyed,  and 
his  head  severed  from  his  body. 
Such  were  the  last  hours,  and  such 
the  final  close,  of  this  great  man's 
life.  May  the  like  happy  serenity 
in  such  dreadful  circumstances,  and 
a  death  equally  glorious,  be  the  lot 
of  all,  whom  tyranny,  of  whatever 
denomination  or  description,  shall 
in  any  age,  or  in  any  country,  call 
to  expiate  their  virtues  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  I 


A  Day  at  Madrid.  [ From  a  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Madrid  taken  on  the  Spot. 
By  Christian  Augustus  Fischer ; 
translated  from  the  German.  ] 
AWAKE,  ’tis  now  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  !  The  whole 
broad  street  of  Alcala  is  spread  be¬ 
fore  me  like  an  immense  square — 
churches — palaces  and  convents  : — 
at  the  further  end  the  shady  walks 
of  the  Prado — a  grand  sublime  sight, 
baffling  description. 

The  mattin  bell  announces  the 
early  mass — the  streets  become  more 
animated.  Veiled  women  in  black, 
men  in  long  brown  cloaks  with  re- 
desillas,  (wearing  their  hair  in  a 
kind  of  net-work,  hanging  low 
down  their  back.)  The  doors  of 
all  the  balconies  open,  and  water 
is  sprinkled  out  before  every  house. 

Now  the  goat-keepers  with  their 
little  herds  enter  the  gates,  crying 
Milk!  Milk!  Goats’ Milk  !  fresh 
and  warm  !  Who  will  have  any  ? 
There  I  see  market-women  pass  by 
with  their  asses  loaded  with  vege¬ 
tables  ;  bakers  with  bread  in  carts, 
made  of  Spanish  reed  ;  w  ater-car¬ 
riers  and  porters  hastening  to  com¬ 


mence  their  day’s  work,  while  with 
a  hoarse  voice  two  consequential- 
looking  alguazils  proclaim  the  thefts 
committed  on  the  preceding  night. 

By  degrees,  all  the  warehouses, 
shops,  and  booths,  are  opened. 
The  publicans  ( taberneros )  expose 
their  wine-cups  ;  the  chocolate-wo¬ 
men  get  their  pots  ready  ;  the  wa¬ 
ter-carriers  begin  to  chant  their 
u  Quien  bebe?”  (Who’ll  drink?) 
and  the  hackney  coach  and  hack¬ 
ney  chaise  drivers,  with  the  persons 
who  let  mules  for  hire,  take  their 
usual  stands. 

Soon  the  whole  street  resounds 
with  the  various  cries  of  number¬ 
less  criers.  Cod,  white  cod  !  OniJ 
ons  !  onions  from  Gallicia !  Wal¬ 
nuts  l  walnuts,  from  Biscay  !  Oran¬ 
ges  !  oranges,  from  Murcia!  Hard 
smoked  sausages  from  Estramadura! 
Tomates  !  large  tomates  l  Sweet  ci¬ 
trons  !  sweet  citrons  !  Barley  wa¬ 
ter  !  Ice  water  !  ice  water  !  A  new 
journal!  a  new  journal  !  A  new 
gazette !  Water  melons !  Long 
Malaga  raisins !  Olives,  olives, 
from  Seville!  Milk!  rolls!  Milk, 
rolls,  fresh  and  hot !  Grapes ! 
grapes !  Figs,  new  figs  !  Pomegra¬ 
nates,  pomegranates  from  Valen¬ 
cia  ! 

It  strikes  ten ;  the  guards  mount ; 
dragoons,  Swiss  regiments,  Walloon 
guards,  Spanish  infantry,  u  Alos 
pies  de  Vin  Dona  Manuela!”  Let 
us  co  to  mass. 

All  the  bells  are  ringing,  all  the 
streets  hovered  with  the  rock  roses, 
rich  carpets  hanging  from  every  bal¬ 
cony,  and  altars  raised  on  every 
square,  under  canopies  of  state. 
The  procession  sets  out.  What  a 
number  of  neat  little  angels,  with 
pasteboard  wings,  covered  with  gilt 
paper  !  images  of  saints,  with  fine 
powdered  bob  wigs,  and  robes  of 
gold  brocade !  What  swarms  of 
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priests !  How  many  beautiful  girls! 
all  pleasant,  and  in  mixed  groupes  ! 

The  clock  proclaims  noon. day  ! 
we  return  through  the  square  of  the 
Puerta  del  Sol !  All  the  rifas 
(raffles)  have  begun,  all  the  hack¬ 
ney  writers  are  busy,  and  the 
whole  square  thronged  with  people. 

One  o’clock  !  we  are  called  to 
dinner:  a  great  deal  of  saffron, 
many  love-apples,  plenty  of  oil 
and  pimento  !  But  then,  wine  from 
La  Mancha,  Old  Xeres,  and  Mala¬ 
ga  !  What  a  nice  thing  is  Spanish 
cookery  ! 

La  Siesta  !  la  Siesta,  Senores  !  A 
deadly  silence  in  all  the  streets,  all 
the  window-shutters  are  put  up,  or 
the  curtains  let  down ;  even  the 
most  industrious  porter  stretches  his 
length  on  his  mat,  and  falls  asleep 
at  the  fountain,  with  his  pitcher 
behind  him. 

At  four  o’clock,  every  body  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  bull-tight,  to  the  canal, 
or  the  prado ;  all  is  gaiety  and 
merriment :  one  equipage  after 
another,  one  chaise  after  another, 
drive  full  speed  to  those  places  of 
diversion. 

The  Puerta  del  Sol  becomes  as 
crowded  as  before,  and  the  water- 
carriers  and  orange-women,  the 
procuresses  of  the  frail  fair,  are 
all  as  busy  as  bees. 

Thus  passes  the  afternoon  ;  and 
the  dusky  shades  of  evening  set  in 
at  last.  All  the  bells  ring,  and 
every  Spaniard  says  the  prayer  of 
salutation  to  the  Virgin.  Now  all 
hasten  to  the  tertulias  and  theatres, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  rattling  of 
carriages  resounds  in  every  street. 
The  lamps  before  the  houses,  or 
the  images  of  the  Virgin  are  already 
lighted  :  the  merchants  and  dealers 
have  illuminated  their  warehouses 
and  shops,  and  the  sellers  of  ice- 
water  and  lemonade  their  stalls. 


Every  where  are  seen  rushlights, 
paper  lan thorns,  and  bougies  on  the 
tables  of  the  fruitwomen  and  cake- 
men. 

Meanwhile  the  crowd  on  the 
square  has  prodigiously  increased, 
and  it  is  soon  stowed  with  people. 
In  one  part  you  will  hear  the  soft 
sounds  of  the  guitar,  or  a  seguidil- 
la;  in  another  a  female  ballad-singer 
tells  in  rhyme  the  tale  of  the  last 
murder  committed  ;  in  a  third  a 
thundering  missionary  attempts  to 
move  the  hearts  of  obdurate  sin¬ 
ners,  while  the  light-footed  Cypri¬ 
an  corps  carries  off  his  audience 
by  dozens.  Soon  passes  the  rosary 
and  the  tatoo  with  music,  and  the 
equipages  return  from  the  thea¬ 
tres. 

It  grows  still  later  ;  the  crowds 
begin  to.  disperse :  by  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning  all  the  streets  are 
still  and  quiet,  and  only  here  or 
there  resounds  a  solitary  guitar 
through  the  solemn  gloom  of  night. 
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Spanish  Cookery* 

[From  the  San ie.]  ,  . 

11/ ERE  a  philosophical  cook  to 
**  favour  us  some  day  with  a 
general  history  of  the  art  of  cook¬ 
ing,  the  chapter  under  the  head  of 
Spain  would  most  certainly  be  one 
of  the  shortest.  Five  plain  na¬ 
tional  dishes,  as  ancient  as  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  as  unchangeable  as  the  Spa¬ 
nish  character:  how  much  could 
he  say  about  them  ! 

Among  these' messes,  the  puckero, 
or  olla,  takes  the  lead.  It  consists 
of  a  hodge-podge  of  beef,  bacon, 
sausages,  pease,  potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots,  onions,  cabbage,  garlic, 
all  boiled  together,  and  then  sea¬ 
soned  with  pimento  or  Jamaica  ji 
pepper.  The  thin  broth  of  .the  j. 
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puchero  is  first  eaten  as  soup,  and 
the  rest  as  vegetables. 

This  puckero  is  the  only  regular 
meat-dish  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  they 
have  besides  it  a  hind  of  fricassee 
called  guisado,  with  onions,  garlic, 
tomates,  or  love-apples,  &c.  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  poultry  or 
game.  A  joint  of  roast  meat  would 
be  considered  here  as  a  great  dain¬ 
ty,  and  a  French  ragoo  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  a  downright  Spaniard  like  a 
crime  committed  against  his  na¬ 
tion. 

Besides  these  meat-dishes,  they 
make  a  change  with  some  messes  of 
fish,  particularly  dried  cod  (baca- 
lao),  and  pickled  sea-bream,  or  real 
gilt-head  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
( Berisgo )  :  add  to  these  a  kind  of 
omelet  ( huevos  estreUados ),  or  fried 
eggs  (huevos  fritos).  In  hot  wea¬ 
ther  they  make  their  favourite  gas- 
pacho,  a  kind  of  cold  mess,  with 
vinegar,  oil,  and  onions. 

We  have  thus  counted  five  common 
Spanish  national  dishes,  with  which 
even  the  middling  classes  are  per¬ 
fectly  well  satisfied.  They  are  like¬ 
wise  always  to  be  found  on  the 
tables  of  the  great,  among  a  great 
number  of  other  foreign  messes.  Saf¬ 
fron  and  pimento  constitute  copi¬ 
ous  ingredients  in  every  dish  ;  and 
they  are  spices  which  the  Spaniards 
are  uncommonly  fond  of. — They 
also  use  the  unripe  stalks  of  the 
latter,  pickle  them  in  vinegar,  and 
serve  them  as  a  dessert.  Oil  is  used 
in  their  cookery,  instead  of  butter ; 
and  as  their  culinary  preparations 
are  esteemed  very  hard  of  digestion, 
it  seems  that  pepper  is  absolutely 
indispensable. 

This  is  the  whole  art  of  cookery 
among  the  Spaniards,  and  but  few 
foreigners  will  ever  accustom  them¬ 
selves  to  it. 

Vol.  L. 


Puerto,  del  Sol ,  the  Centre  of  Ma¬ 
drid. 

[_F^om  the  Same.'] 

HE  centre  of  Madrid,  the  com¬ 
mon  resort  of  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  the  general  rendezvous  of  all 
men  of  business,  all  strangers,  all 
lovers  and  idlers,  is  the  square  of 
Puerto  del  Sol ,  where  five  of  the 
most  lively  streets  of  the  capital 
meet  together. 

At  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  you 
see  a  number  of  officers  of  the 
guards  in  splendid  uniforms,  squa¬ 
lid  capuchins  with  long  beards,  ele¬ 
gant  Madrid  beaux  with  their  ladies, 
gloomy-looking  ecclesiastics,  in  loug 
black  gowns,  a  variegated  medley 
of  people,  wearing  cloaks,  ordresfc 
in  the  highest  fashion — they  are  all 
pressing  in  crowds  to  the  corners, 
to  read  the  bills  or  advertisements 
pasted  up. 

By  degrees  the  multitude  in¬ 
creases  with  the  throng:  here  you  . 
find  news-women,  tonadellas,  or  bal¬ 
lad-singers,  jugglers,  raree-show- 
men,  dealers  in  cigarros,  salesmen, 
and  numbers  of  soldiers  of  the  Swiss 
regiments  and  Walloon  guards,  sell¬ 
ing  turnery  work  and  such  like 
things.  There  a  crowd  has  collect¬ 
ed  about  a  newsmonger,  who  is 
reading  with  a  loud  voice  a  news¬ 
paper;  and  there  again,  a  Valen- 
cian  showman  makes  his  monkey 
dance ;  here  watches,  rings,  and 
false  diamonds,  are  sold  by  auction  ; 
farther  on,  a  number  of  hasty  cus¬ 
tomers  surround  the  table  of  a  gar¬ 
rulous  hackney  writer  :  farther  still, 
the  plaintive  voice  of  a  lame  men¬ 
dicant  is  heard,  and  there  a  wag¬ 
gish  flower-girl  offers  to  lovers  her 
tempting  bouquets  of  roses  :  here 
half  a  dozen  of  Arragonian  carriers 
get  entangled  by  the  ropes  with 
E  which 
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which  they  transport  their  respec¬ 
tive  burthens,  and  here  some  amo¬ 
rous  pairs  make  an  appointment. 
To  be  brief,  Puerta  del  Sol  is  Ma¬ 
drid  in  miniature,  With  a  bustling 
of  groupes,  and  a  change  of  masses, 
of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  even  the  tenth  part. 


Hospitals  of  Madrid. — C  ountry-girls 
from  Biscay. —Coffee-  Houses. 


\_From,  the  Same.~\ 


Madrid,  we  ought  to  mention 
as  the  first  the  General  hospital  for 
men,  and  the  hospital  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion  for  women.  Each  of  these 
foundations  has  a  number  of  monks 

or  nuns  of  the  order  of  Charity  to 

*/ 

attend  the  patients,  and  both  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  special 
commission. 

The  hospital  of  the  men,  for¬ 
merly  called  the  General  Hospital, 
because  both  sexes  used  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  there,  lies  at  the  gate  of 
Atocha,  in  a  free,  airy  district, 
and  so  does  that  of  the  women. 
In  both,  the  wards  are  high,  roomy, 
airy,  and  divided  according  to  the 
different  diseases  the  patients  are 
afflicted  with  :  bearing,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  names  of  the  Wounded 
ward,  the  Venereal  ward,  &c.  All 
the  sick  have  separate  beds,  and 
every  bedstead  is  made  of  iron,  to 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  ver¬ 
min. 

The  order  which  prevails  through¬ 
out  every  department  of  those  asy¬ 
lums  of  misery,  is  admirable ; 
floors,  beds,  and  every  article"  of 
furniture,  indicate  extreme  cleanli¬ 
ness. 

The  same  may  be  Raid  of  the 


kitchens  and  other  parts  which  are 
generally  found  very  dirty  in  other 
hospitals. 

The  nursing  of  the  sick  by  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  order  of 
Charity,  who  make  a  vow  to  at¬ 
tend  the  diseased  and  infirm  on 
taking  the  habit,  is  likewise  exem¬ 
plary.  If  there  be  any  religious 
order  worthy  of  approbation  and 
esteem  ;  if  there  be  any  one  proper 
to  reconcile  humanity,  outraged  by 
thousands  of  popish  atrocities,  it 
must  be  this  truly  Christian  order 
of  charity. 

These  hospitals  are  likewise  at¬ 
tended  by  the  first  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  of  Madrid. 

There  is  no  new  discovery  that 
can  prove  beneficial  to  the  suffering 
wretch,  that  is  not  applied  here  ; 
electricity,  magnetism,  even  Bed- 
does’  gasses  were  tried  here.  Three 
hundred  young  practitioners  are 
employed  here  as  assistants  to  the 
regular  physicians  ;  but  their  me¬ 
dical  course  is  only  made  under  the 
superintcndance  of  the  latter,  and 
they  are  not  allowed  to  give  pre¬ 
scriptions. 

The  economical  treatment  of  the 
sick  is  not  less  laudable.  They  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  victuals  their  state 
requires  ;  the  rations  of  the  con¬ 
valescents  are  gradually  increased; 
and  in  cases  of  great  debility,  even 
the  most  sumptuous  wines  are  not 
spared.  In  the  General  hospital 
there  is  a  fine  court  with  a  foun¬ 
tain  in  the  middle,  and  a  portico 
to  walk  under.  Something  similar 
is  in  the  hospital  of  the  Passion. 

The  strictest  regulations  are  here 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  visit  them 
without  being  previously  searched, 
to  prevent  their  receiving  any 
thing  from  without  the  house,  which 

may 
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may  impede  or  delay  their  cure. 
No  patient  in  a  convalescent  state 
durst  leave  his  ward  without  an 
express  permission  from  the  phy¬ 
sicians. 

The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  sick 
i  is  equally  well  consulted  here.  A 
rector,  and  thirty-two  priests  un¬ 
der  him,  attend  to  the  religious  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  hospital.  Every 
sick  foreigner  is  sure  of  finding 
among  them  some  countrymen  of 
his,  with  whom  he  may  converse 
in  his  native  tongue. 

How  sweet  to  the  dying  stranger 
to  hear  once  again  the  favourite 
harmony  of  his  native  language, 
and  to  confide  to  a  consoling  friend 
the  last  secrets  harboured  in  his 
bosom!  !!  —  Oh!  he  that  has  been 
poor,  wretched,  and  forsaken  in  a 
foreign  land  ;  he  alone  can  feel  the 
whole  value  of  such  a  blessing  ! 

The  brotherhood  of  the  royal 
St.  Hermandad,  and  that  of  out 
Lady  of  good  Refuge,  contribute 
not  a  little  towards  the .  excellent 
Organization  of  this  hospital.  The 
chief  members  of  it  are  joint  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  establishment,  and 
bestow  the  most  tender  care  on  the 
unfortunate  sick.  They  are  pro¬ 
vided  on  every  festival  and  Sunday 
with  good  dinners  at  the  expenee 
of  the  brotherhoods  •  and  every 
dish  is  served  by  some  member, 
under  whose  immediate  inspection 
every  dish  is  dressed. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  these  treats,  the  whole  brother¬ 
hood  come  to  the  hospital.  The 
brothers  divide,  and  go  two  by 
two  to  the  bed-side  of  every  pa¬ 
tient,  enquiring  about  the  state  of 
his  health  and  wants  ;  they  present 
to  him  all  sorts  of  refreshments,  in¬ 
spire  him  with  courage  to  endure  his 
sufferings,  and  even  perform  offices 


which  would  elsewhere  prove  dis¬ 
gusting  to  nineteen  in  twenty.  Yet 
there  are  said  to  be  among  these  bro¬ 
therhoods,  people  of  the  tirst  rank, 
and  some  of  immense  fortune.  The 
same  kind  attention  is  paid  to  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals  for  females, 
where  many  ladies  of  quality,  espe¬ 
cially  old  dowagers,  give  them  the 
kindest  attendance. 

To  obtain  admission  into  these 
mansions  of  charity,  it  needs  no 
formalities,  no  enquiries,  no  parti¬ 
cular  recommendations ;  to  be  ill,  is 
sufficient. 

He  who  is  yet  able  to  walk,  goes 
there  ;  he  who  cannot  walk,  sends 
word,  and  he  is  fetched  away.  Be 
he  a  Spaniard  or  foreigner,  a  Ca- 
tholicor  Protestant,  known  or  un¬ 
known,  it  matters  not;  his  disease 
is  the  only  question,  and  thus  he 
stays  and  is  taken  care  of,  not  only 
till  he  is  cured,  but,  as  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention,  till  he  has 
completely  regained  his  former 
strength. ' 

All  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  a  great  number  of  such 
as  are -not  in  low  circumstances, 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of 
this  noble  foundation.  It  is  no  dis¬ 
grace  here  to  go  to  the  hospital,  as 
people  well  know  they  are  better 
attended  there.  A  patient,  who 
pays  six  reals  a  day,  receives  a  se¬ 
parate  room,  and  better  victuals. 

The  expences  of  these  hospitals 
are  very  great ;  but  they  enjoy 
funds  more  than  sufficient  to  answer 
every  exigency.  To  these  may  be 
added  a  number  of  extraordinary 
revenues,  for  instance,  a  fifth  of 
the  receipt  at  every  playhouse ;  the 
whole  profit  arising  from  the  bull¬ 
fights  at  Madrid,  which  often 
amounts  to  a  million  of  reals,  be¬ 
sides  other  sources  of  income. 

E  2  But 
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But  irregularities  and  deceptions 
are  likewise  apt  to  take  place  here  ; 
and  it  is  obvious,  that  they  will 
happen  in  every  human  institution. 
Besides  these  two  large  hospitals, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  others,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 
Among  these  are  the  hospitals  of 
San  Juan  de  Dios,  Anton  Martin, 
and  the  Flemish,  Italian,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  Irish  hospitals.  To  be 
received  into  the  latter  is  attended 
with  more  trouble,  and  the  recep¬ 
tion  depends  mostly  on  the  priests 
of  the  parish. 

Whatever  objection  may  be  made 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  certain  it 
is,  that  on  this  head  it  has  at  all 
times  had  a  great  and  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence.  The  arguments  of  phi¬ 
lanthropists  would  perhaps  never 
have  effected  that  which  religious’ 
sentiments  have  here  done  for  suf¬ 
fering  humanity. 

Las  Vizcaynas ,  or  Basque  Girls. 
— La  Corta!  laCorta!  To  court! 
to  court  !  is  the  device  of  almost 
all  the  country  girls  in  Biscay. 
They  forsake  their  native  moun¬ 
tains  in  great  numbers,  and  hasten 
to  the  fine  and  matchless  city  of 
Madrid.  Here  they  are  sure  of 
getting  places,  as  on  account  of 
their  cleanliness  and  industry  they 
are  usually  preferred  to  all  others. 
Most  of  them  arrive  in  spring  and 
autumn.  They  commonly  make 
the  journey  with  the  muleteer  and 
carrier  from  Bilboa,  who  packs 
them  like  a  bale  of  goods,  two  by 
two,  on  a  mule.  They  are  also 
distinguished  by  their  long  tresses, 
parti,  coloured  handkerchiefs  on 
their  heads,  yellow  jackets,  and 
red  striped  petticoats.  Such  a  girl 
finds  a  place  in  a  few  days,  and  a 
few  weeks  afterwards  she  is  seen 
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walking  about  in  a  Spanish  cloak, 
mantilla ,  and  a  b  as  quin  a ,  or  Spanish 
upper  petticoat,  like  a  lady  of 
fashion.  If  her  broad  aecent  did 
not  betray  her,  she  might  pass  for 
some  young  gentlewoman  of  Ma¬ 
drid. 

The  Basque  girls  are  handsome ; 
their  graceful  shape,  lovely  com¬ 
plexion,  and  captirating  vivacity, 
render  them  extremely  attractive. 
They  understand  the  art  of  empty¬ 
ing  men’s  pockets,  without  grant¬ 
ing  them  any  favour ;  and  usually 
amass  a  little  capital,  without  having 
committed  any  indiscretion. 

Incredible  as  this  may  appear,  it 
is  however  true,  barring  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  All  a  Basque  girl  thinks 
of,  is  to  lay  by  something,  which 
having  done,  she  gaily  hies  back  to 
her  mountains  with  the  little  trea¬ 
sure.  There  she  is  sure  of  finding 
a  bridegroom,  for  whom  she  pre¬ 
serves  all  a  maiden  can  give. 

Sprightly,  nimble,  courageous, 
chattering,  but  always  intent  upon 
their  interest.  Coquettish  to  the 
highest  degree,  but  at  the  bottom 
as  pure  as  mountain-snow;  such  is 
the  general  character  of  .the  Basque 
girls. 


Coffee-houses. — Coffee  is  not  a  fa¬ 
vourite  drink  with  the  Spaniards;  he 
needs  no  stimulative;  and  if  he 
drinks  it,  it  is  merely  as  a  medicine. 
But  the  use  of  chocolate  is  the  more 
customary  here,  as  from  its  nutri¬ 
tive  and  softening  nature,  it  seems 
purposely  designed  for  hot  climates. 

The  coffee-houses  of  Madrid  are 
therefore  frequented  less  for  the 
sake  of  coffee  than  other  refresh¬ 
ments,  such  as  ices,  lemonade,  &c. 
&c.  The  accommodations  which 
the  coffee-houses  afford,  are  even 
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below  the  worst  of  the  kind  in 
Germany.  The  best,  or  rather 
the  most  tolerable  of  them  all,  is 
the  Fontana  de  Oro,  in  the  Calle  de 
San  Geronimo ,  at  Madrid,  where 
most  of  the  Spanish  journals  are  to 
be  read;  and  for  his  best  custom¬ 
ers,  the  master  likewise  takes  in 
the  Leyden  Gazette. 

In  these  coffee-houses  equality 
prevails  to  an  astonishing  degree, 
considering  the  pride  of  the  Spa- 
niards  of  quality.  Grandees  and 
!  cavaliers  are  seen  to  play  here  with 
the  meanest  plebeians.  There  are 
no  privileged  gaming-tables  for  the 
nobility  ;  and  he  who  pays  his  mo¬ 
ney,  plays  where  he  likes. 

Political  conversations  are  neither 
wanting  here,  and  perfect  libertyof 
speech  has  been  granted  on  this 
subject  ever  since  the  close  alliance 
made  with  France.  By  political 
conversations,  I  only  mean  such 
topics  as  are  naturally  suggested  by 
the  occurrences  of  the  day,  but  no 
wild  revolutionary  spirit  of  dis¬ 
pute. 

It  is  incredible  with  how  much 
wit  and  fine  humour  these  subjects 
are  treated  in  the  Spanish  coffee¬ 
house,  and  how  much  the  French 
have  been  gaining  for  some  time 
past,  as  the  government  itself  en¬ 
deavours  to  favour  in  every  possible 
way  this  amicable  disposition.  I 
am,  however,  resolved  to  bid  truce 
to  politics.  But  this  much  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  a  foreigner,  who  wishes 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  easy 
style  of  Spanish  conversation,  could 
no  where  find  a  better  opportunity. 


Anecdotes  and  Character  of  James 
Bruce ,  Esq.  [ From  an  Account 
of  his  Life  and  IVritings  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Murray ,  F.  S.  A.  £.] 


U  lVfR*  Bruce>  after  having  re- 
^  sided  in  the  South  of  F ranee, 
till  his  health  wTas  in  some  measure 
restored,  set  out  for  Paris  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Comte  de  Buffon. 
The  reception  which  he  met  with 
in  that  metropolis  was  exceedingly 
flattering.  His  travels  became  a 
subject  of  general  conversation  ; 
his  company  was  courted  every 
where,  and  by  persons  of  the  first 
distinction  in  point  of  learning  and 
quality.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  favours  which  he  had  received 
from  the  French  nation  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  he  presented  a 
part  of  the  seeds  of  rare  plants, 
which  he  had  collected  in  Abyssi¬ 
nia,  to  the  king’s  garden  at  Paris, 
and  a  copy  of  the  prophecies  of 
Enoch,  a  literary  curiosity  of  corw- 
siderable  value,  to  the  Royal  Li¬ 
brary. 

u  His  health  being  still  uncon¬ 
firmed,  he  set  out  from  Paris  about 
the  end  of  July,  for  Italy.  Oa 
reaching  Bologna,  he  was  welcomed 
by  his  friend  the  Marquis  di  Ra- 
nuzzi,  and  spent  about  two  months 
at  the  baths  of  Poretta.  His  health 
was  completely  established  during 
his  residence  at  Bologna  ;  where  he 
first  reposed  from  the  fatigues  of 
travel,  and  found  leisure  to  finish 
such  of  his  drawings  of  architec¬ 
ture  and  natural  history  as  had  not 
been  completed  in  Africa. 

u  From  Bologna  he  went  to 
Rome,  much  against  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  who  knew  that  the 
causes  of  his  excursion  to  that  city 
arose  from  circumstances  unworthy 
of  his  notice,  and  likely  in  the  end 
to  prove  dangerous  to  himself. 
Fortunately,  no  disagreeable  con¬ 
sequences  took  place.  On  the 
contrary,  his  reception  there  was 
perhaps  more  flattering  to  a  mind 
E  3  like 
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like  Ms,  which  revered  ancestry  and 
noble  descent,  than  any  which  he 
elsewhere  experienced.  That  city 
was  the  last  retreat  of  some  fami¬ 
lies  which  had  formerly  held  a  high 
rank  in  his  native  country;  and 
though  the  political  causes  which 
had  brought  them  so  low  never  in¬ 
fluenced  any  part  of  his  opinions, 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  plea¬ 
sure  with  which  they  enjoyed  his 
fame.  He  received  particular  marks 
of  attention  from  many  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  nobility,  and  was  introduced  to 
Pope  Clement  XIV,  the  celebrated 
Ganganelli,  who  presented  him  with 
a  series  of  gold  medals  relating  to 
several  transactions  of  his  pontifi¬ 
cate. 

“  Mr.  B  ruce  returned  to  France 
in  spring  1774,  where  he  resided 
till  June  following.  He  left  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  that  month, 
and  arrived  soon  after  in  England, 
from  which  he  had  been  absent 
twelve  years.  The  public,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  impatient 
to  hear  his  adventures  ;  and  every 
person  of  distinction  or  learning, 
who  had  any  curiosity  to  know  the 
wonders  of  foreign  countries,  sought 
his  acquaintance.  He  shewed  his 
numerous  and  beautiful  drawings, 
which  obtained  particular  praise  ; 
and  his  collection  of  Ethiopic  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  a  sufficient  proof,  to  such 
as  could  read  them,  of  his  travels 
in  Abyssinia.  Soon  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  London  he  was  introduced 
at  court,  and  graciously  received' 
by  his  Majesty,  who  was  pleased  to 
honour  with  his  royal  approbation 
Mr.  Bruce’s  labours  in  the  cause 
of  d is  covery,  and  to  accept  those 
drawings  of  Baalbec,  Palmyra,  and 
the  African  cities,  which  the  travel¬ 
ler  had  promised  to  make  for  his 
collection. 

t 


<£  After  a  residence  of  some 
months  in  London,  he  prepared  to 
visit  Scotland.  The  curiosity  of 
the  public  respecting  his  travels, 
continued  to  operate  nearly  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerlv  :  but  seve- 
ral  persons,  who  were  envious  of 
his  fame,  ignorant  of  his  merits, 
or  offended  at  the  little  deference 
w  hich  lie  paid  to  their  learning,  be¬ 
gan  to  depreciate  his  character,  and 
to  propagate  stories  injurious  to  his 
reputation.  Mr.  Bruce’s  manner 
of  conversation  in  private  compa-, 
nies,  was  opeu,  free,  and  animated. 
On  occasions,  when  he  thought 
proper  to  amuse  his  friends  with  an 
account  of  his  adventures,  he  gene¬ 
rally  fixed  upon  such  of  them  as 
differed  most  from  common  occur¬ 
rences.  A  description  of  the  sa¬ 
vage  manners  of  the  Galla,  of  the 
bloody  feasts  of  the  Abyssiryans,  of 
the  negro  court  of  Sennaar,  ar  even 
of  his  own  artifices  to  astonish  and 
awe  barbarians,  was  calculated  to 
amuse  men  of  sense  and  judgment, 
who  knew*  something  of  the  variety 
of  human  nature  ;  but  persons  of  a 
different  character  judged  it  incre¬ 
dible,  because  it  was  extraordinary. 
Most  of  the  obloquy,  however, 
which  Mr.  Bruce  experienced,  was 
owing  to  envy.  He  had  lived  too 
long  in  a  state  of  independence  to 
become  the  humble  admirer  of  any 
literary  man  ;  and  had  seen  too 
much  to  be  instructed  by  those  dic¬ 
tators  who  presided  in  the  different 
societies  which,  at  that  time,  as¬ 
sumed  the  direction  of  learning  and 
science.  Some  of  his  enemies,  not 
content  with  questioning  his  vera¬ 
city  in  particular  instances,  asserted 
that  he  had  never  been  in  Abyssi¬ 
nia  ;  and  this  palpable  falsehood, 
which  any  scholar  might  have  de¬ 
tected  by  looking  at  Air.  Bruce  s 
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Ethiopic  manuscripts,  was  after¬ 
wards  believed  by  many  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Mr.  Wortley  Montague, 
and  the  Baron  de  Tott. 

44  A  proud  sense  of  honour  and 
independence  led  him  to  treat  with 
indignant  but  silent  contempt  these 
insinuations,  which  were  not  spread 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  truth, 
but  of  defrauding  living  merit  of 
its  fame  and  reward.  He  found 
all  who  were  best  able  to  judge  of 
his  character  and  abilities,  ready  to 
give  full  credit  to  his  narrative,  ge¬ 
nerous  in  their  sentiments,  respect¬ 
ful  in  their  inquiries,  and  candid 
in  their  opinions  respecting  his  pre¬ 
tensions  and  abilities. 

44  Mr.  Bruce  left  London  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn  on  his  way  to 
Scotland.  He  was  received  with 
much  joy  and  attention  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  all  over  the  country. 
During  the  four  last  years  of  his 
travels,  no  certain  information  had 
been  received  concerning  him.  A 
report  of  his  death  had  been  circu¬ 
lated,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
which  remained  unknown  till  he 
arrived  at  Marseilles. 

44  As  he  now  intended  to  settle 
in  his  native  country,  he  rebuilt 
his  house,  and  began  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  his  estate,  which  had  gone 
into  disorder  during  his  absence. 
A  number  of  lawsuits,  arising  from 
various  circumstances,  engrossed  his 
attention,  and,  with  other  avoca¬ 
tions,  totally  prevented,  for  a  long 
time,  his  application  to  literature. 

44  On  the  20th  of  May  1776,  he 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Dundas  of  Fingask,  esq.  by  lady 
Janet,  daughter  of  Charles  sixth 
earl  of  Lauderdale ;  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  woman,  whose 
memory  is  still  revered  in  that  part 
*sf  the  country.  The  public  ex- 
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pected  that,  after  having  settled  at 
home,  he  would  immediately  pro¬ 
ceed  to  compose  and  publish  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  travels  \  but  this  he 
was  obliged  to  defer,  for  the  reasons 
already  mentioned. 

44  For  some  time  after  his  return 
to  Scotland,  he  kept  up  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  his  friends  in  F  ranee. 
At  the  request  of  one  ot  these,  he 
amused  himself  with  translating  the 
prophecies  of  Enoch  from  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  ;  but  the  subject,  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  translation,  displeased 
him,  and  he  soon  abandoned  it. 
After  his  marriage,  he  dropped  his 
French  correspondence,  and  had 
little  intercourse  with  any  literary 
men,  except  with  such  as  visited 
him  in  the  country.  In  the  shoot¬ 
ing  season,  he  generally  spent  some 
time  at  a  place  called  Ardwhillery, 
near  Callendar  in  Monteith,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  was 
engaged  during  his  residence  there, 
in  more  attractive  and  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits  than  those  of  ambition  or  con¬ 
troversy.  Happy  in  his  family,  and 
satisfied  that  he  had  done,  or  at 
least  suffered,  as  much  as  any  man 
then  alive,  in  order  to  instruct  and 
gratify  the  public,  he  allowed  his 
mind  an  interval  of  repose  between 
the  toils  of  travelling,  and  the  vex¬ 
ations  of  appearing  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  candidate  for  literary  fame. 

44  He  accordingly  made  a  slow 
progress  in  transcribing  or  arran¬ 
ging  his  journals,  for  nearly  twelve 
years  after  his  return.  It  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  indeed,  whether  he  would 
not  have  suffered  them  to  remain 
at  last  unpublished,  if  a  domestic 
misfortune  had  not  obliged  him  to 
seek  the  consolation  of  study.  Mrs. 
Bruce’s  health,  which  had  always 
been  delicate,  began  to  decline  ra¬ 
pidly,  in  the  winter  of  1784.  She 
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liad  been  long  afflicted  with  a  linger¬ 
ing  disease,  which,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1/85,  brought  her,  in  very 
early  life,  to  the  grave. 

u  This  melancholy  event  de¬ 
prived  Mr.  Bruce  of  his  principal 
source  of  happiness,  and  left  him 
in  solitude.  His  friends  endea¬ 
voured  to  sooth  his  affliction,  by 
recalling  his  mind  to  the  actions  of 
the  former  part  of  his  life,  and  by 
contrasting  his  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude  in  the  performance  of  these, 
with  his  present  dejection.  The 
hon.  Daines  Barrington,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  urged  him  to  undertake  a 
task,  to  which  he  was  called  by  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  himself,  and 
by  the  sincerest  wishes  of  all  who 
knew  him,  or  who  felt  an  interest 
in  African  discovery.  Flattered  by 
their  encouragement,  and  willing 
to  escape  from  painful  recollections, 
he  began  to  enlarge  the  history  of 
his  different  routes,  and  to  trans¬ 
late  the  annals  of  Abyssinia  from 
the  original  MSS.  The  narrative 
of  the  travels  was  first  written  ;  the 
reflections  on  the  Indian  trade,  on 
the  ancient  history  of  Abyssinia, 
and  on  other  subjects,  were  added 
afterwards.  Part  of  the  firstsketches 
were  written  with  his  own  hand, 
and  part  dictated  to  his  clerk,  which 
last  was  his  ushal  method  of  com¬ 
posing. 

u  Mr.  Bruce,  when  once  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  undertaking,  was  eager 
and  indefatigable.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  w  ork  was  finished  be¬ 
fore  1788,  and  submitted  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  lion.  Daines  Bar¬ 
rington,  and  some  other  friends, 
alike  eminent  for  their  literary  ta¬ 
lents  and  their  high  station  in  life. 
It  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  transmitted  to  London,  w  here 
ip  was  published  by  the  Robinsons, 
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in  17150,  in  five  volumes  quarto, 
under  the  title  of  4  Travels  to  dis- 
c  cover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  in 
4  the  years  1768,  176*9,  1770,  1771, 

‘  1772,  and  17 73.’ 

44  In  the  four  first  volumes  the 
author  gave  a  view  of  his  journeys 
in  Barbary,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Abys¬ 
sinia,  and  Nubia,  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  had  been  per¬ 
formed.  In  the  fifth  volume  he 
comprised  an  account  of  such  ar¬ 
ticles  of  natural  history  as  he  judged 
most  worthy  of  selection  from  the 
numerous  notes  and  drawings  he 
had  taken  in  the  East.  In  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  whole  work,  in 
the  first  volume,  he  gave  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  undertake  his  perilous  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Abyssinia,  and  of  his  t 
reasqns  for  describing,  only  in  a  cur¬ 
sory  manner,  Barbary  and  Egypt, 
countries  better  known  to  the 
learned,  and  more  accessible  to 
travellers  than  the  other.  In  the 
second  volume  he  entered  into  a 
full  detail  of  the  history  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  from  the  earliest  times,  which 
he  illustrated  from  new  materials 
collected  in  that  country,  and  with 
many  important  and  striking  ob¬ 
servations  drawn  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience.  This  history  occupies 
the  third  and  fourth  books;  the 
work  itself  being  divided  into  six. 

44  The  reception  which  these  Tra¬ 
vels  met  with  from  the  public  at 
large,  was  exceedingly  flattering. 
The  book  was  universally  read,  and 
commended,  by  persons  of  the  first 
literary  reputation,  for  the  large 
fund  of  instruction  and  amusement 
which  it  contained.  The  only  at¬ 
tacks  made  on  the  work,  or  rather 
on  the  character  of  its  author,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  anonymous  periodical 
publications  of  the  day,  some  of 
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which,  from  mercenary,  and  others 
from  malicious  motives,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  writers,  were  tilled  with 
abuse  and  misrepresentation.  It 
was  translated  into  French  by  a 
writer  of  the  name  of  Castera,  in 
the  same  year  in  which  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  and  had  a  rapid 
circulation  on  the  Continent. 

u  In  attempting  to  estimate  the 
merits  and  defects  of  a  work  so 
extensive  and  multifarious,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  consider  the  end  in  view 
when  it  was  composed.  Books  of 
travels  are  written  in  order  to  amuse 
as  well  as  to  instruct  ;  but  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  literary  men  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  works 
solely  by  the  quantity  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  they  afford.  Yet  long 
scientific  details,  however  new  and 
valuable,  cannot  be  popular :  and 
those  books  of  travels,  which  abound 
in  them,  may  be  praised  by  a  multi¬ 
tude,  but  are  perused  only  by  a 
small  number  of  readers. 

66  Had  Mr.  Bruce  intended  to 
write  merely  for  the  use  of  the 
geographer,  politician,  and  natural 
philosopher,  he  would  have  com¬ 
pressed  his  narrative  into  a  much 
smaller  size,  and  have  divested  his 
observations  of  every  extraneous 
circumstance.  But  he  wrote  to  in¬ 
struct  and  amuse  the  general  reader; 
and  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  his 
devoting  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  his  book  to  the  history  of  his 
own  adventures,  and  to  that  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  was  con¬ 
nected  in  the  course  of  his  travels. 

66  His  work,  therefore,  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  amusing  and  in¬ 
structive  narrative  of  various  jour¬ 
neys  in  foreign  countries,  intersper¬ 
sed  with  observations  on  man  and 
nature,  not  written  by  a  scientific, 
but  by  an  able,  accomplished,  and 


intelligent  traveller.  He  relates  his 
own  actions  with  the  same  freedom 
with  which  he  describes  those  of 
others,  because  they  formed  a  part 
of  his  subject,  and  were  interesting 
euough  to  merit  remembrance. 

u  The  Introduction  to  his  Tra¬ 
vels  contains  the  most  recent  account 
of  the  interior  of  Barbary  ;  and  it 
must  be  regretted,  that  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  public  did  not  en¬ 
able  him  to  publish  his  excellent 
drawings,  along  with  a  fuller  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ruins  found  in  that 
country.  The  cursory  narrative 
which  he  writes  of  his  voyage  np 
the  Nile,  and  of  his  journey  to 
Cosseir,  is  replete  with  useful  and 
curious  information.  He  was  among 
the  first  who  endeavoured  to  cor¬ 
rect  and  settle  the  hydrography  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  and,  though  later 
surveys  have  ascertained  it  with 
greater  precision,  his  observations 
are  valuable  and  numerous.  On 
entering  Abyssinia,  he  presents  to 
the  view  of  the  reader  an  empire 
nearly  unknown,  exhibiting  modes 
of  religion,  manners,  and  govern¬ 
ment,  widely  different  from  those 
of  all  European  nations.  Without 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  history  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  the  reader  becomes  less  able 
to  judge  of  his  accuracy;  but  his 
abilities  in  describing  characters, 
and  in  delineating  human  nature, 
strike  the  most  ordinary  mind,  and 
greatly  excel  those  of  any  other 
traveller.  No  stronger  proofs  of 
this  assertion  need  be  mentioned, 
than  the  intimate  acquaintance 
which,  in  perusing  his  narrative,  we 
form  with  all  his  principal  charac¬ 
ters,  and  the  regret  with  which,  on 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
account,  we  leave  a  country,  to 
which  the  mind  has  acquired  a  kind 
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of  local  attachment.  Above  all 
other  writers  of  travels,  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  art  of  giving  a  lively, 
complete,  and  interesting  portrait 
of  those  persons  with  whom  he  was 
particularly5*  connected,  and  of  the 
rude  state  of  society  in  which  he 
occasionally  lived  in  barbarous 
countries, 

44  Thejournals  of  his  routes  in 
Abyssinia  and  Nubia  were  written 
w  ith  the  most  minute  attention,  and 
form  a  valuable  accession  to  geo¬ 
graphical  science.  The  Jesuits  had 
sketched  a  map  of  these  countries, 
but  they  had  determined  scientifi¬ 
cally  the  position  of  none  of  the 
places.  Mr.  Bruce  has  ascertained 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
greater  number  of  places  in  Africa, 
than  any  other  traveller,  and  de¬ 
serves  particular  imitation  in  this 
respect. 

64  We  are  further  indebted  to  him 
for  a  recent  and  copious  description 
of  the  various  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  eastern  coast  of  that  continent, 
from  the  11th  to  the  24th  degree  of 
N.  latitude ;  in  short,  for  an  accu¬ 
rate  view  of  the  moral  and  natural 
phenomena  of  a  most  extensive  and 
varied  tract  of  country,  nearly  in¬ 
accessible  to  discovery,  and  almost 
unknown  to  Europeans.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar  is 
copious  and  unique ;  and  his  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  desert  of  Nubia,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting. 

4‘  In  collecting  into  one  view  the 
principal  merits  of  his  Avork,  it 
may  be  thought  an  omission,  that 
jio  notice  has  been  taken  of  his 
discovery  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  The  springs  of  the  Abay, 
which  he  visited,  were  generally 
reputed  to  be  tire  chief  source  of 
the  Egyptian  river  when  he  left 
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Europe.  The  Abay  itself  is  un¬ 
questionably  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Nile,  and  seems  to 
be  considered  by  the  natives  of 
Habbesh  and  Atbara,  as  the  higher 
part  of  the  great  river.  But  the 
claim  of  the  Abay  to  this  last  ho¬ 
nour  is  contested,  as  well  as  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  its  sources  by  Mr.  Bruce. 
Admitting  both  to  be  Avell  founded, 
this  discovery,  whatever  ideas  of 
imaginary  glory  it  may  have  excited, 
or  whatever  influence  these  may 
have  had  in  promoting  his  journey, 
seems,  when  considered  by  itself, 
to  be  comparatively  of  very  little 
importance. 

44  The  defects  of  this  work,  which 
bear  a  small  proportion  to  it$  me¬ 
rits,  arise  from  circumstances  com¬ 
mon  to  most  performances  of  the 
kkid,  a  love  of  theory  and  system, 
a  desire  to  please  the  reader,  and, 
in  several  instances,  from  a  degree 
of  inattention  and  carelessness,  not 
easily  avoided  in  composing  a  long 
narrative  of  minute  transactions. 

44  in  the  course  of  his  voyages  on 
the  Red  Sea,  Mr.  Bruce  had  ob¬ 
served  many  singular  phenomena, 
which,  along  with  the  information 
given  by  ancient  writers,  led  his 
mind  to  reflect  on  the  first  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  in 
the  most  remote  ages.  Imagining 
that  the  birth-place  of  ancient  civi¬ 
lization  lay  in  Ethiopia,  that  is,  in 
the  country  between  Azab,  or  Adel, 
and  Syene,  he  entered  into  a  theo¬ 
retical  history  of  the  establishment 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
particularly  of  architecture,  astro¬ 
nomy,  and  writing,  by  the  Shep¬ 
herds  of  Azab  and  Meroe,  and  by 
their  kindred,  the  Cushites,  who 
aftenv ards  peopled  Egypt.  He  has 
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executed  this  undertaking  with  much 
learniug  and  ingenuity,  particular¬ 
ly  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to 
the  triennial  voyages  of  the  Jews 
and  Phenicians  to  Tarshish.  But  it 
is  easy  to  see,  that  his  theory,  how¬ 
ever  applicable  in  a  few  instances,  is 
liable  to  powerful  objections.  He 
seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Shepherds  and  Cushites,  names  of 
indefinite  signification,  occupied  the 
whole  extent  of  country  already 
mentioned,  without  dissension  or 
difference,  in  the  remotest  times  ; 
and  that  their  posterity  inhabits 
Abyssinia  and  Atbara  at  this  day. 
To  simplify  ancient  history  in  this 
manner,  by  leaving  out  of  the  ac¬ 
count  many  of  the  scattered  facts 
which  are  preserved  concerning  these 
nations  in  their  ancient,  as  well  as 
what  is  known  of  them  in  their  mo- 
dern  state,  is  a  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment,  apt  to  deceive  both  the  author 
and  his  readers.  His  account  of  the 
building  of  Axum,  Meroe,  and  The¬ 
bes,  and  of  tfie  origin  of  writing, 
is  therefore  unsatisfactory ;  and, 
when  he  descends  to  the  history  of 
the  modern  Abyssinians,  who  have 
no  authentic  annals  til!  a  late  pe¬ 
riod,  he  gives  too  much  credit  to 
their  national  fables,  which  deduce 
the  line  of  their  kings  from  Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  derive  their  government, 
laws,  and  institutions,  from  the  Jews. 
The  prevalence  of  the  Jewish  reli¬ 
gion  in  Habbesh,  before  the  mra  of 
Christianity,  has  also  inclined  him 
to  suppose,  that  the  Falasha,  the 
Agows,  and  the  people  of  Amhara 
and  Gafat,  came  originally  from  Pa¬ 
lestine,  though  most  of  their  lan¬ 
guages  have  not  the  slightest  affinity 
to  the  Hebrew. 

u  The  third  and  fourth  books  of 
the  Travel-,  containing  the  history 


of  Abyssinia,  from  the  year  l‘2p8 
to  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the 
country,  along  with  the  preceding 
one,  already  mentioned,  on  the  In¬ 
dian  trade,  form  a  long  episode, 
which  has  been  considered  by  many 
readers  as  uninteresting,  and  a  clog 
on  the  narrative. 

u  Although  it  be  impossible  to 
give  to  any  national  history,  much 
less  that  of  a  barbarous  country,  the 
attractions  of  personal  adventure  ; 
Mr.  Bruce  has  exerted  himself  with 
considerable  success  to  enliven  thia 
digression,  into  which  he  was  led  by 
particular  circumstances.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  large  collection  of  original 
MSS.  on  Abyssinian  history.  The 
information  contained  in  these  was 
entirely  new  ;  and,  as  he  was  the 
first  who  brought  it  into  Europe, 
he  naturally  judged  himself  warrant¬ 
ed  to  give  an  authentic  history  of 
Abyssinia  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
not  in  the  dry  form  of  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation,  but  interspersed  with  his  own 
reflections  and  observations.  He 
placed  it  before  the  narrative  of  his 
Abyssinian  journey,  in  order  to  serve 
as  a  key  to  the  characters  and  events 
of  his  own  time.  Though  it  inter¬ 
rupts  the  story  of  his  adventures, 
and  must  be,  upon  the  whole,  less 
interesting,  it  contains  much  useful 
and  original  information,  and  can¬ 
not  be  passed  over  without  throw¬ 
ing  an  obscurity  upon  the  rest  of 
the  work. 

u  Another  source  of  defect  is 
owing  to  a  natural  desire  of  ren¬ 
dering  his  work  agreeable  and  po¬ 
pular.  This  is  remarkable  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  hurries  on 
his  narrative.  He  seizes  our  whole 
attention  ;  he  delights  us  by  the  va¬ 
riety  and  importance  of  his  charac¬ 
ters,  his  glowing  description,  and 
manly  sense  ;  but  he  seldom  stops 
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to  give  any  general  and  collective 
■views  of  the  manners,  population, 
or  extent  of  the  country  in  which 
he  travels.  To  the  same  cause  must 
be  ascribed,  the  freedom  with  which 
he  has  translated  the  conversations 
which  passed  between  himself  and 
the  natives.  He  perceived,  that  a 
literal  version  would,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  sound  harsh  and  ridiculous, 
without  having  the  merit  of  con- 
veying  a  just  idea  of  the  speaker’s 
sentiments  and  character.  He  chose 
the  most  agreeable  alternative;  and 
therefore  the  speeches  appear,  to 
an  English  reader,  too  easy  and  ver¬ 
nacular  to  be  the  genuine  produc¬ 
tion  of  barbarians.  It  is  only  a 
person  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
Abyssinian  language  and  phraseo- 
logy,  who  can  trace  their  authenti¬ 
city.  Some  of  his  characters  have 
been  thought  too  reflued  and  senti¬ 
mental  for  their  particular  stale  of 
society.  There  are,  perhaps,  some 
grounds  for  this  objection  :  but  Mr. 
Bruce  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  characters  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  ;  and  it  must  be  observed, 
that  those  very  persons,  whom,  on 
landing  on  a  barbarous  shore,  we 
consider  indiscriminately  as  savages, 
display,  on  further  acquaintance, 
much  of  that  variety  of  character, 
understanding,  and  feeling,  which 
we  expect  only  in  civilized  society. 

u  The  last  class  of  defects  in  the 
work  arose  from  inattention,  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  exhibit 
instances,  as  most  of  them  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  course  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  volumes.  1 1  is  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  was  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  reading 
and  research  ;  but  he  had  not  been 
trained  to  the  drudgery  of  verbal 
criticism  and  minute  classical  infor¬ 
mation.  »Jn  the  heat  of  controversy, 
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he  sometimes  mistakes  the  sense  of 
the  author  whom  he  quotes,  and 
this  has  yielded  an  imaginary  tri¬ 
umph  over  his  writings,  to  the  com¬ 
mentators  and  critics  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  who  ridiculously  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  his  moral  character,  and  the 
general  merits  of  his  work,  because 
he  has  misinterpreted  a  passage  of 
Herodotus  or  Strabo. 

il  Though  his  journals  were  in 
general  copious,  he  too  often  omit¬ 
ted  to  consult  them,  trusting  to  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  recol¬ 
lection.  At  the  distance  of  fifteen 
years,  a  part  of  so  many  incidents 
must  have  been  effaced  from  the 
most  tenacious  memory.  Before  he 
composed  his  narrative,  his  mind 
had  begun  to  suffer  from  the  indo¬ 
lence  natural  to  his  time  of  life.  He 
was  not  sensible,  that,  by  relying 
with  too  great  security  on  his  me¬ 
mory,  he  was  in  danger  of  con¬ 
founding  dates,  actions,  and  circum¬ 
stances,  which  might  have  been 
easily  rectified  by  his  papers.  To 
th  is  inattention  must  be  imputed 
those  particular  inconsistencies, 
which  have  been  unjustly  ascribed 
to  his  vanity  or  want  of  veracity. 

u  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Bruce’s  style 
is,  in  general,  simple,  manly,  and 
unaffected.  If,  in  some  instances, 
it  be  deficient  in  purity,  owing  to 
his  national  habits,  and  mean  opinion 
of  the  mechanical  part  of  writing, 
it  has  the  merit  of  being  his  own, 
an  advantage  often  denied  to  the 
narratives  of  other  travellers.  lie 
received  no  assistance  from  literary 
men,  and  imitated  no  favourite  au¬ 
thor.  He  is  sometimes  diffuse  and 
prolix  in  the  theoretical  parts  of  bis 
work,  but  his  narrative  is  always 
well  written.  II is  descriptions  are 
animated  ;  his  expressions  are  often 
much  more  appropriate  and  happy 
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than  occur,  on  similar  occasions,  in 
the  works  of  writers  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  every  opportunity  of  study 
and  practice.  There  arc  perhaps 
more  sublime  passages  in  his  tra¬ 
vels,  executed  under  the  immedi¬ 
ate  impulse  of  genius,  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  book  of  the 
kind.  His  character  of  Has  Mi¬ 
chael  has  been  pronounced  genuine, 
because  it  is  such  as  no  writer  could 
have  invented  since  the  time  of 
Shakspeare.  It  may  be  added,  that 
it  requires  no  common  abilities  to 
describe  a  character,  which  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  Shakspeare  alone  could 
have  equalled  in  the  department  of 
fiction. 

u  Inclosing  these  cursory  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  only  work  which  Mr. 
Bruce  published,  it  is  but  justice  to 
observe,  that,  extensive  as  it  is,  it 
comprehends  but  a  moderate  share 
of  his  labours.  It  contains  only  a 
sketch  of  his  travels  in  Barbary,  and 
none  of  the  beautiful  drawings  which 
he  made  in  that  country.  His  splen¬ 
did  delineations  of  the  ruins  of  Baal- 
bee  and  Palmyra,  his  large  collection 
of  drawings  of  natural  history,  and 
bis  Arabic  and  Abyssinian  manu¬ 
scripts,  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
accession  to  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  country,  procured  by  his  unwea¬ 
ried  exertions  and  industry. 

u  After  the  publication  of  his  tra¬ 
vels,  Mr.  Bruce  renewed  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  his  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land,  particularly  with  the  hon. 
Daines  Barrington.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  African  Association  ex¬ 
cited  his  attention.  It  was  expect¬ 
ed  that  some  of  the  travellers,  then 
on  their  way  through  Africa,  would 
reach  Scnaar  or  Ilabbesh  ;  though 
Mr.  Bruce  considered  both  as  un¬ 
likely  to  happen,  lie  applied,  at 
intervals,  to  study,  and  amused 


himself  with  comparing  part  of  the 
Ethiopic  translation  of  the  Bible 
with  the  original  languages.  He 
undertook  this  collation  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  some  persons,  eminent 
for  their  high  rank  in  the  church, 
and  equally  conspicuous  for  learning 
and  piety.  Three  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Travels,  he  was 
advised  by  his  friends  to  print  a  se¬ 
cond  edition  in  octavo,  and  he  had 
made  all  his  arrangements  for  that 
purpose,  when  his  death  suddenly 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  de¬ 
sign. 

u  On  Saturday,  the  26th  day  of 
April  1794,  having  entertained  some, 
company  at  Kinnaird  ;  as  he  was  go¬ 
ing  down  stairs,  about  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  to  hand  a  lady  into  a 
carriage,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he 
fell  down  headlong,  from  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  step  from  the 
ground.  He  was  taken  up  in  a  state 
of  apparent  insensibility,  with  no 
marks  of  contusion,  one  of  his  hands, 
only  appearing  a  little  hurt.  Medi¬ 
cal  assistance  was  immediately  pro¬ 
cured,  but  with  no  success.  Though, 
some  hours  after  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened,  there  appeared  symptoms  of 
recovery,  these  gradually  vanished, 
and  he  expired  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing. 

u  His  remains  were  attended  by 
a  numerous  and  respectable  com¬ 
pany,  on  Thursday  following,  to 
the  church-yard  of  Larbcrt,  and 
deposited  in  the  tomb  which  he  had 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  wife 
and  child. 

u  Mr.  Bruce’s  stature  was  six 
feet  four  inches;  his  person  was 
large  and  well-proportioned  ;  and 
his  strength  correspondent  to  his 
size  and  stature.  In  his  youth  he 
possessed  activity  ;  but,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  his  life,  ho  became  cor¬ 
pulent  ; 
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pulent ;  though,  when  he  chose  to 
exert  himself,  the  effects  of  time 
were  not  perceptible.  .  The  colour 
of  his  hair  was  a  kind  of  dark  red  ; 
his  complexion  was  sanguine  ;  and 
the  features  of  his  face  elegantly 
formed.  The  general  tone  of  his 
voice  was  loud  and  strong,  but  his 
articulation  was  sometimes  careless 
and  indistinct.  His  walk  was  state¬ 
ly  ;  his  air  noble  and  commanding. 
He  was  attentive  to  his  dress,  and 
was  particularly  successful  in  wear¬ 
ing  that  of  the  nations  through 
which  he  passed,  in  an  easy  and 
graceful  manner,  to  which  he  was 
indebted  in  part  for  his  good  recep¬ 
tion,  especially  in  Abyssinia. 

4C  The  leading  qualities  of  his 
mind  were  courage,  magnanimity, 
and  prudence.  He  was  endowed 
w  ith  a  large  portion  of  that  eleva¬ 
ted  spirit,  without  which  no  enter¬ 
prise  of  importance  is  conceived  or 
executed.  He  was  ambitious  to  be 
know  a  as  the  performer  of  honour¬ 
able  and  useful  undertakings,  and 
was  equal!)  intrepid  and  dextrous 
in  effecting  his  designs.  Though  he 
justly  ascribed  his  success  to  causes 
which  no  man  can  cootroui  or  dk 
rect,  he  owed  much  of  it  to  his 
own  precaution  and  superior  good 
sense.  His  mode  of  travelling  was 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  securing  the 
means  of  safery  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  by  methods  which  other  tra¬ 
vellers  have  sometimes  neglected,  to 
their  great  disadvantage.  To  use 
his  own  expression,  he  was  not  to 
be  duped  by  ordinary  letters  of  re¬ 
commendation  ;  he  knew  the  style 
of  the  East,  and  always  attempted 
to  gain  the  protection  of  great  men, 
by  some  hold  on  their  interest. 

u  His  personal  accomplishments 
fitted  him,  in  .a  superior  rpanner, 


for  the  undertakings  in  which  he 
engaged.  His  constitution  was  ro¬ 
bust  ;  he  had  inured  himself  to 
every  kind  of  fatigue  and  exercise. 
His  long  residence  among  the  Bar¬ 
bary  Arabs,  the  best  horsemen  in 
the  world,  had  enabled  him  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  the  management  of  the  horse, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  lance 
and  javelin.  His  skill  in  the  use 
of  fire-arms  was  uncommonly  great. 
He  knew  also  how  to  display  those 
accomplishments  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  among  barbarians,  and  seldom 
failed  to  excite  their  applause  and 
astonishment. 

u  In  qualifications  of  a  different 
description,  he  equalled,  if  not  sur¬ 
passed  the  generality  of  travellers. 
His  memory  was  excellent,  and  his 
understanding  vigorous  and  well 
cultivated.  He  found  no  difficulty 
in  acquiring  languages  of  any  kind. 
He  understood  French,  Italian.,  Spa¬ 
nish,  and  Portuguese,  the  two  first 
of  which  be  spoke  and  wrote  with 
facility.  Besides  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  he  read  well,  though  not  cri¬ 
tically,  he  knew  the  Hebrew,  Chal¬ 
dee,  and  Syriac  ;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  compared  several 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  those 
related  dialects.  He  read  and  spoke 
with  ease,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and 
Amharic.  Necessity  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  these  last,  and  im¬ 
pressed  them  deeply  on  his  mind. 
He  had  applied,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life,  to  the  study  of  astro¬ 
nomy,  and  other  practical  branches 
of  mathematical  learning.  Ilis  abi. 
H ties  in  drawing  must  have  been 
considerable,  as  his  taste  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  was  acknowledged  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent.  "Though  the  attempts  which 
were  made  to  depreciate  his  charac¬ 
ter  after  his  return,  prevented  him 
from  mentioning  the  exact  share  of 
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assistance  which  he  had  in  executing 
his  beautiful  collection  of  drawings, 
it  is  certain  that  he  received  occa¬ 
sional  help,  and  used  it  to  much 
advantage. 

a  Mr.  Bruce’s  temper,  as  he  can¬ 
didly  confesses,  was  irritable  and 
passionate ;  but  his  heart  was  warm ; 
his  affections  ardent;  and  his  moral 
feelings  extremely  acute.  His  friend¬ 
ships  were  sincere,  and,  in  general, 
permanent,  though  sometimes  in¬ 
terrupted  by  suspicion.  He  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  esteem  and  regard  of  almost 
every  eminent  literary  character  in 
Britain  and  France  ;  of  the  Comte 
de  Button,  M.  Guys,  M.  Dauben- 
ton  ;  of  the  Barrington  family,  of 
Drs.  Douglas,  Blair,  and  Herschel  ; 
and  of  many  others  of  the  very  first 
ranks  of  virtue  and  science.  He 
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was  an  easy,  cheerful,  and  instruc¬ 
tive  companion.  As  he  had  a  fixed 
regard  for  honour,  justice,  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  he  could  not  bear  the 
slightest  insinuation  againt  his  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and,  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  vexations  of  anonymous  abuse, 
he  publicly  declared  his  resolution  of 
never  paying  the  smallest  attention 
to  any  criticisms  made  on  his  wri¬ 
tings  by  persons  w  ho  concealed  their 
names. 

u  When  he  observed  other  men 
deficient  in  moral  conduct,  he  usu¬ 
ally  expressed  his  contempt  of  them 
in  the  most  open  unqualified  man¬ 
ner.  This  procured  him  many  ene¬ 
mies.  Persons  of  a  doubtful  cha¬ 
racter  avoided  him,  and  declaimed 
against  his  haughtiness,  vanity,  and 
other  vices  of  their  own  creation. 
Like  most  men  of  high  spirit  and 
superior  knowledge,  he  was  a  jea¬ 
lous  neighbour  to  such  as  assumed 
to  themselves  claims  of  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  the  country,  to  which  he 
did  not  consider  them  as  entitled  ; 


to  others,  who  pursued  a  different 
conduct,  he  was  friendly,  affable, 
and  attentive. 

u  He  discharged  the  public  duties 
of  society  with  superior  ability  and 
judgment.  In  private  life  he  was, 
if  possible,  still  more  respectable. 
As  a  husband  and  a  father,  he  de¬ 
served  the  highest  praise.  He  en¬ 
tertained  his  friends,  and  strangers, 
with  elegance,  hospitality,  and  the 
most  affable  politeness.  He  loved 
to  display,  as  far  as  suitable,  the 
magnificence  that  had  long  distin¬ 
guished  the  name  which  he  inherit¬ 
ed.  He  was  kind  and  indulgent  to 
his  servants,  and  pleased  to  see  every 
one  around  him  prosperous  and  hap¬ 
py.  He  used  to  celebrate,  with  hisf 
tenants  and  domestics,  the  stated 
festivals  observed  by  his  forefathers, 
in  the  feudal  times,  and  always  en¬ 
joyed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
common  happiness  on  these  occa¬ 
sions.  He  was  fond  of  rustic  plea¬ 
santry  and  humour;  and  this,  it  will 
be  readily  observed,  from  the  histo¬ 
ries  of  Aboucouffi,  Strates,  Woido, 
and  others  in  the  Travels ,  constitu¬ 
ted  a  particular  feature  of  his  mind. 

u  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in 
Mr.  Bruce’s  habits  of  life.  He  nei¬ 
ther  rose  very  early,  nor  sat  late,  ex¬ 
cept  on  particular  occasions.  His 
journeys  in  the  East  were  generally 
made  in  the  morning,  for  obvious 
reasons  ;  and,  in  warm  climates,  he 
took  much  exercise,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  his  health.  lie  was 
moderate  in  his  use  of  liquors  of  all 
kinds,  but  not  abstemious  beyond 
the  usual  practice  of  society.  He 
was  a  hard  student  when  engaged 
in  any  literary  pursuit,  and  eager 
in  the  prosecution  of  every  design 
which  lie  had  begun  to  execute, 

a  The  most  defective  part  of  his- 
character  arose  from  his  constitu- 
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tional  temper,  which  disposed  him 
to  be  suspicious,  and  hasty  in  taking 
offence.  His  enmities  therefore  were 
sometimes  capricious,  though,  in 
general,  well  founded.  Ilis  love  of 
ancestry,  and  practice  of  telling  his 
own  exploits,  though  magnified  into 
vices  by  the  weakest  of  his  enemies, 
scarcely  deserve  notice  as  imperfec¬ 
tions,  though  they  certainly  were 
prominent  features  in  his  character. 
A  brave  and  virtuous  man  niust  al¬ 
ways  feel  a  pleasure  in  remember¬ 
ing  that  he  is  like  such  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers  as  most  deserved  to  be  imi¬ 
tated  and  remembered  ;  and  no  sa¬ 
tisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  a  traveller  should  not  relate  his 
adventures.  The  pride  of  ancestry 
is  ridiculous  only  when  it  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  personal  merit;  and  the 
practice  of  telling  one’s  own  ac¬ 
tions,  is  reprehensible  only  when 
these  are  well  known,  trifling,  or 
exaggerated. 

a  Distinguished  by  his  regard  for 
the  memory  of  ancestors  who  had 
been  eminently  loyal  and  patri¬ 
otic,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  Mr. 
Bruce  loved  his  king  and  country 
with  the  warmest  affection.  He 
would  have  been  the  first  to  sup¬ 
port  either  of  these  on  any  danger¬ 
ous  emergency.  He  considered  the 
French  revolution,  and  all  such  vi¬ 
olent  attempts  at  reformation,  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  subversion  of  society,  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  places  of 
the  great  with  new  adventurers. 
He  knew  the  French  nation  well, 
predicted  the  consequences  of  its 
republican  frenzy,  and  shed  tears 
on  receiving  an  account  of  the  fate 
of  the  king. 

u  His  religions  principles  were 
founded  on  the  best  basis,  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  firm  belief  of  an 
over-ruiing  Providence.  He  was 


not  attached  to  any  sect;  he  de¬ 
tested  fanaticism ;  and  frequently 
took  occasion  to  expose  it.  He 
used  to  recommend  a  diligent  pe¬ 
rusal  of  the  Scriptures,  as  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  of  all  other  theological 
writings.  His  mind,  accustomed 
to  dangerous  situations,  from  which 
Providence  alone  could  deliver  him, 
had  contracted  a  slight  and  amiable 
tinge  of  superstition;  sometimes  an 
attendant  on  warm  unaffected  piety, 
though  never  arising,  in  under¬ 
standings  like  his,  from  its  ordinary 
causes. 

6i  On  estimating,  therefore,  the 
various  merits  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  cha¬ 
racter,  the  superior  and  numerous 
endowments  and  accomplishments 
which  he  employed  in  executing 
undertakings  useful  to  society,  and 
the  uniform  regularity  with  which 
he  combined  the  practice  of  mora. 
lity  and  religion  with  the  ease  and 
active  life  of  a  gentleman,  it  will 
not  be  considered  as  presumptuous 
to  affirm,  that  his  name  is  justly  en¬ 
titled  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  those, 
who  have  been  eminently  conspi¬ 
cuous  for  genius,  valour,  and  vir¬ 
tue.” 


Of  the  Country  and  Customs  of  the 
Abyssinians.  \_From  the  Same .  j 
BYS  SI  N I A  N  Harvests— 
u  They  first  sow  barley  from  the 
end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  or  later;  that  is,  towards  the 
first  rains.  This  ripens  in  the  rains  in 
June  ;  and  is  carried  off  the  fields 
into  the  house,  that  it  may  not  rot. 
Then  they  sow  fitches,  which  like¬ 
wise  ripen  in  the  rains  after.  In 
September  they  sow  wheat,  or  teff', 
which  is  cut  down  in  December  ; 
and,  if  they  have  water,  they  sow 
barley,  or  fitches,  again  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 
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ary.  In  Woggora  (a  very  fertile 
province),  there  is  seed-time,  and 
harvest,  and  ploughing,  in  every 
month  in  the  year;  water  being 
easily  diverted  to  the  grounds. 
The  rent  paid  to  the  king  for  the 
ground  is  one-tenth  of  what  they 
reap,  yet,  with  all  this,  they  are 
all  poor ;  for  a  harvest,  at  a  me¬ 
dium,  is  about  twenty  after  one  ; 
and  they  sometimes,  nay,  very  of¬ 
ten,  scarce  reap  the  They 

never  manure  the  0  round;  and 
there  are  great  quantities  of  rats 
and  innumerable  ants,  that  consume 
their  corn  at  different,  nay,  at  all 
periods  of  its  growth.  All  their 
five  harvests  do  not,  in  produce, 
equal  one  Egyptian  one  ;  and  they 
are  at  five  times  the  labour.  In 
the  several  villages,  living,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  is  very  miserable  ;  and,  in 
general,  people  of  consideration 
scarcely  know  any  other  diet  than 
teff  bread  and  bouza.  Whether 
this  teff  is  black,  or  white,  is  the 
whole  difference  between  the  diet  of 
master  and  servant. 

44  Abyssinian  Dress. — The  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  dress  of  the  na¬ 
tives  is  a  large  cotton  cloth,  24- 
peek  (cubits)  in  length,  and  one 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  with  a  blue 
and  yellow  stripe  round  the  bottom 
of  it.  This  blue  is  not  died  ;  but 
the  Surat  blue  cloths  are  unrivalled, 
and  woven  for  this  purpose ;  and 
the  yellow’  they  die  with  suf,  the  yel¬ 
low  thistle.  The  best  for  ordinary 
wear  costs  10  salts,  or  1J  pataka, 
about  Os.  6d.  English.  It  is  called 
Kuara,  as  probably  coming  from 
that  province.  They  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  light.  The  other  pieces  of 
dress  arc  breeches  which  reach  to 
their  mid-thighs;  and  girt  with  a 
white  girdle  of  cloth  to  ihe  com 
mon  people ;  but  the  better  sort 
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have  red  Indian  cotton  cloths  for 
breeches  ;  and  silk,  or  worsted 
coloured  girdles  from  the  Levant. 
When  they  ride,  they  only  hold 
their  stirrups  between  their  great 
and  second  toes.  ‘  Even  the  king 
rides  bare-footed  ;  and  being  used 
chiefly  to  mules,  they  are  far  infe¬ 
rior  horsemen  to  the  Arabs. 

4<  Servants'  JVagcs  at  Gondar.—At 
Gondar  a  maid-servant  receives  15 
salts  per  annum,  and  is  fed  in  the 
house.  A  man-servant  is  paid  4 
pataka  yearly,  which  correspond  to 
4  wakca,  or  ounces  of  gold,  Abys¬ 
sinian  weight;  and  receives  besides 
two  loaves,  or  cakes  of  teff,  for 
his  support  daily.  If  his  master  is 
good,  he  sometimes  gives  him  a 
little  flesh,  lentiles,  or  vetches.  Ho 
is  not  obliged  to  clothe  him,  but  he 
sometimes  gives  him  a  pair  of  trow, 
sers,  which  consist  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  yard  of  white  cloth. 

‘4  With  respect  to  carriage,  &c. 
three  bundles  of  wood,  which  are 
brought  from  Techagassa,  three 
hours  walking,  cost  a  salt.  The 
carriage  of  a  jar,  or  manteca,  full 
of  wine,  or  honey,  from  Emfras, 
eight  hours  journey,  pays  a  salt,  of 
the  weight  of  S  faranzala,  or  so. 

4‘  Thirty-three  teff  bread  cost  a 
salt ;  the  loaves  are  about  three 
lines  thick,  and  18  inches  diame¬ 
ter.  A  pair  of  shoes  (pantufle) 
cost  a  salt.  Eight  and  a  quarter 
peeks  of  cloth  is  the  least  gift  that 
can  be  offered  in  the  country.” 

44  Bouza. — Manner  in  which  the 
Abyssinians  make  a  kind  of  beer, 
that,  iu  their  language,  is  called 
bouza. 

-ii  To  make  this,  they  use  tocusso 
simply  ;  but  sometimes  they  mix  it 
with  grain  (wheat),  or  do. a,  or  all 
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three  together  ;  but  in  ordinary  to. 
cusfo  is  best.  A  jar  of  tocusso,  or 
of  the  three  sorts  of  grain,  con¬ 
tains  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  make 
two  loaves,  that  are  a  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  jar;  besides  which,  they 
use  about  half  a  rotol  of  Ghesh 
leaves. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  is 
to  grind  the  tocusso,  after  which 
they  take  a  fourth  part  of  it,  and 
knead  it  with  water  and  leaven,  as  1 
if  lo  make  bread.  This  they  put  in 
a  jar  to  ferment  for  two  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  make  a  good 
many  thin  large  cakes,  and  dry 
them  on  the  fire  till  they  become  £ 
hard  as  a  stone,  then  break  them 
down  into  crumbs,  and  put  them  in 
a  large  vessel  full  of  w  ater,  capable 
of  holding  six  times  the  volume  of 
the  grain  ;  or  for  one  jar  of  grain, 
the  vessel  holds  five  of  water,  and 
one  for  the  quantity  of  grain.  At 
the  same  time  that  they  put  in  the 
bruised  bread,  as  above  mentioned, 
into  that  quantity  of  water,  the 
other  things  should  be  got  ready  to 
go  in  also.  The  grain  ought  to  be 
fermented  for  two  days,  then  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  ground 
into  meal.  The  Ghesh  leaves  are 
ground  likewise.  The  remainder 
of  the  meal,  or  those  three-fourths 
that  were  not  used  to  m^ike  the 
bread,  must  be  put  into  a  hollow 
oven,  over  a  fire,  w  ith  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  constantly  stirred 
with  a  stick,  until  it  become  a  paste ; 
and  when  the  water  is  dried  up, 
more  is  put  in,  constantly  stirring 
the  mass  until  it  become  black  like 
a  coal.  The  whole  so  prepared,  the 
crumbs,  the  mass,  and  the  leaves, are 
put  together  into  the  large  jar,  and 
Jet  alone  for  a  day,  after  which  it  is 
poured  off,  and  preserved  in  jars, 
well  stopped.  At  the  end  ol  «evcu 


or  eight  days,  this  liquor  begins  to 
be  too  strong,  and  is  best  when 
fresh,  two  or  three  days  old.” 

/  V 

u  Marriage, — Marriage  is  not 
considered  in  Abyssinia  as  a  sacra¬ 
ment,  yet  the  church  ordains  some, 
rules  to  be  observed,  in  order  that 
the  man  and  the  woman  may  be 
faithful  towards  one  another.  The 
ordinary  method  of  marriage  among 
people  of  condition,  and  among 
those  who  most  fear  God,  is  the 
following  :  The  man,  when  he  re¬ 
solves  to  marry  a  girl,  sends  some 
person  to  her  father  to  ask  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  It  seldom 
happens  that  she  is  refused  ;  and 
'when  she  is  granted,  the  future 
husband  is  called  info  the  girl’s 
house,  and  an  oath  is  taken  recipro¬ 
cally  by  the  parties,  that  they  will 
maintain  due  fidelity  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Then  the  father  of  the  bride 
presents  to  the  bridegroom  the  for¬ 
tune  that  he  will  give:  it  consists  of 
a  particular  sum  of  gold,  some  oxen, 
sheep,  or  horses,  &c.  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
Then  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to 
find  surety  for  the  said  goods  ;  which 
is  some  one  of  his  friends  that  pre¬ 
sents  himself,  and  becomes  answer* 
able  for  him  in  cr-csc  he  should  wish 
to  dismiss  his  wife,  and  be  not 
able,  through  dissipation,  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  restore  all  that  he  has 
gotten. 

u  Further,  at  the  firue  when  they 
display  the  fortune  of  the  bride,  tha 
husband  is  obliged  to  promise  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  of  money,  or  an  equiva¬ 
lent  in  effects,  to  his  wife,  in  caso 
he  should  choose  to  abandon  her,  or 
separate  himself  from  her.  This 
must  also  be  confirmed  by  an  oath 
of  the  future  husband,  and  of  his 
surety,  A  certain  time  of  twenty 
or  thirty  days,  is  determined  also 
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by  a  reciprocal  oath,  that  on  the 
last  of  these  they  will  go  together 
to  church,  and  receive  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  When  all  these  matters  are 
concluded,  the  future  spouse  ap- 
.  points  the  marriage  day,  and  then 
returns  home.  When  that  day  ar¬ 
rives,  the  intended  husband  goes 
again  to  his  bride’s  house,  where 
the  appears,  and  shews  him  her 
moveables  (mobiglia),  or  clothes  ; 
and  he  must  promise  and  swear' 
anew  the  forementioned  articles 
and  that  he  will  use  his  wife  well  ; 
never  leave  her  without  meat  or 
clothing;  keep  her  in  a  good  house, 
<fec. '  all  which  his  surety  anust 
confirm.  When  this  is  over,  the 
bridegroom  takes  his  lady  on  his 
shoulders,  and  carries  her  off  to  his 
house.  If  it  be  at  a  distance,  he 
does  the  same  thing,  but  only  goes 
,  entirely  round  about  the  bride’s 
house  ;  then  sets  her  down,  and  re¬ 
turns  her  into  it.  After  this  cere¬ 
mony,  a  solemn  banquet  takes 
place,  consisting  of  raw  beef  and 
bread,  and  honey-wine,  or  hydro- 
mel,  or  another  beverage  from 
grain,  called  bouza,  a  sort  of  beer 
very  sour  and  disgusting.  The  feast 
being  ended,  the  parties  mount 
each  a  mule,  and  ride  to  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  house,  where  is  conclued 
all  the  ceremony  necessary  to  mar¬ 
riage  before  they  live  together. 
When  they  have  lived  together 
during  the  appointed  term  of  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  days,  they  must  both 
appear  at  church,  and  declare  be¬ 
fore  the  priest,  that  they  are  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  and  that  they  arc 
come  to  receive  the  sacrament.  1  he 
priest,  without  more  ado,  celebrates 
mass  ;  they  communicate,  and  re¬ 
turn  home. 

u  After  some  time,  although  both 
have  sworn  to  live  all  their  life  faith¬ 


ful  to  one  another,  they  take  the 
liberty  to  separate  ;  it  it  is  the  hus¬ 
band  who  wishes  to  get  otfj  he,  or 
his  surety,  must  pay  the  wife  that 
which  she  brought,  and  likewise 
the  sura  stipulated  in  case  of  separa¬ 
tion.  I  f  they  have  had  children,  the 
boys  always  go  with  the  mother, 
even  if  there  were  but  an  only 
child ;  if  there  be  no  boys,  she 
takes  none  of  the  girls.  When  the 
separation  comes  from  the  lady,  the 
husband  is  liable  to  no  restitution, 
provided  he  has  been  always  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  married  state,  as  promis¬ 
ed  ;  but  if  it  is  on  account  of  his 
$ad  conduct,  or  irregular  life,  that 
she  forms  this  resolution,  he  is  al¬ 
ways  subject  to  his  promise,  and  the 
above  mentioned  articles. 

“  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
husband  and  wife,  mutually,  with¬ 
out  any  cause  of  ill-will,  agree  to 
part;  in  this  case,  the  effects 
brought  by  the  wife  are  united 
with  the  sum  stipulated  by  the  hus¬ 
band  ;  then  divided  into  equal 
shares,  of  which  the  parties  take 
each  one,  and  return  to  their  for¬ 
mer  places  of  abode. 

u  This  is  the  established  form  of 
those  marriages  which  are  said  to 
be  celebrated  justly,  and  according 
to  the  church.  But  with  regard  to 
inferior  people,  these  seldom  take 
place ;  in  proof  of  which  I  can 
mention  what  a  person  of  credit  as¬ 
serted,  who  had  lived  twenty-five 
years  in  this  country.  He  affirmed, 
that  in  all  that  time  he  had  not  seen, 
nor  known,  of  a  marriage  at  the 
church,  in  the  places  where  he 
lived,  except  one  single  instance. 
I  may  add  to  his  the  testimony  of 
a  priest  in  Tigre,  who  swore  so¬ 
lemnly,  that  in  all  Addua,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  that  province,  he  was  the 
only  man  who  was  married  accord- 
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ing  to  the  church,  that  is,  in  the 
fore  mentioned  manner. 

“  The  ordinary  way  of  marrying 
is  this :  When  two  persons  f  * 

Here  the  MS.  breaks  off ;  L.  Balu- 
gani  having  been  either  interrupted, 
or  weary  of  the  subject.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  he  has  not  given 
the  manner  in  which  the  bulk  of  a 
nation,  very  little  'influenced  by 
Christianity,  perform  one  of  the 
most  essential  ceremonies  in  life. 
Ilis  account  of  the  marriage  of  the 
church  Is  confirmed  by  Gregory  of 
Hagaro-Christos,in  Ludolph’s  Abys¬ 
sinian  History  and  Commentary. 

44  [t  may  be  gathered  from  vari¬ 
ous  hints*  in  Mr.  Bruce’s  papers, 
that  the  Abyssinian  peasants  and 
soldiers  marry  in  a  few  minutes. 
No  settlement,  portion,  or  surety, 
being  necessary,  they  eat  an  ox,  or 
two  or  three  sheep  raw  ;  the  fa. 
vo u rite  method  of  cutting  pieces 
from  them,  while  alive,  being  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  a  great  deal  of  houza  is 
drunk  on  the  occasion  ;  dancing, 
shouting,  and  various  kinds  of  li¬ 
centiousness,  are  practised;  if  a 
priest  be  near,  he  sprinkles  them 
with  holy  water,  and  repeats  a  hal¬ 
lelujah.  The  company  join  in  the 
benediction ;  and  no  delicacy  of 
manners  constrains  either  the  par¬ 
ties,  or  the  guests.  The  bride  does 
not  appear  abroad  till  about  ten 
days  after  her  marriage.  These 
connections  arc  easily  dissolved  ; 
but  the  king’s  judges,  and  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  provinces,  take  care  tnat 
the  children  shall  be  maintained  by 
their  parents  or  others,  judgment 
is  given  in  all  matters  by  the  civil 
courts  ;  nothing  being  left  to  the 
clergy  but  the  decision  of  matters 
•fixed  by  the  canons  (kanoun),  or 
positive  law  of  the  church. 

The  sons  of  the  royal  family 


confined  in  Vv  echne  are  allowed  to 
marry,  but  it  is  only  by  connivance. 
No  persons  of  rank  give  their  daugh¬ 
ters  to  these  exiles.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Ozoros,  or  princesses, 
are  given  away  to  every  great  man 
in  the  kingdom,  and  their  marriages 
and  divorces  are  scandalously  fre¬ 
quent.  The  ceremony  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  prince  or  princess  is  as 
follows: — The  match  having  been 
settled  previously,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  court,  preparations 
arc  made  for  the  festival,  which  is 
generally  held  during  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  while  the  country  is  secure  and 
abandoned  to  pleasure.  The  king 
being  seated  on  the  throne,  in  the 
large  hall  of  audience,  the  parties 
are  introduced  before  hial,  with 
their  respective  attendants.  After 
kissing  his  hand,  they  are  all  magni¬ 
ficently  clothed  in  dresses  of  bro¬ 
cade,  or  other  rich  stuffs,  with  pre¬ 
sents  of  knives,  &c.  corresponding 
to  their  habits.  The  crown  is  some¬ 
times  set  on  their  heads;  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  benediction  of  the  kees 
hatse,  or  king’s  almoner;  .after 
which  they  retire  clothed  with  the., 
caftan,  and  mount  horses  given  them 
by  the  king,  on  which  they  ride  in 
*  great  state,  in  the  midst  of  accla¬ 
mations  of  joy  a»d  prosperity,  to 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  A 
banquet  or  dinner  is  prepared  there; 
in  the  course  of  which,  many  oxen 
are  slaughtered  at  the  door,  in  order 
to  furnish  brind,  which  is  served  up 
recking  from  the  animal.  Deep 
drinking  then  commences ;  in  which 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  indulge 
together  to  a  degree  incredible,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unknown  in  Europe- 
These  marriages  are  by  no  means 
permanent :  many  of  the  Ozoros, 
who  always  rule  their  husbands, 
marry  as  often  os  they  please ;  dis. 
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solving  the  marriage  preceding  at 
the  dictates  of  convenience  or  fan¬ 
cy.  But  notwithstanding  the  ge¬ 
neral  licentiousness,  there  are  found 
Kevera!  faithful  wives  and  mothers, 
who  are  content  to  deviate  from  the 
common  example. 

44  When  any  of  the  king’s  chil¬ 
dren  dies,  it  is  the  custom  to  hang 
the  audience-chamber  with  tapestry 
and  curtains,  and  spread  carpets  on 
the  floor.  The  king  having  enter¬ 
ed,  sits  on  the  throne,  and  the  ite- 
agerd ,  a  set  of  professed  mourners 
of  the  female  sex,  along  with  the 
nobles  and  household  servants,  at¬ 
tend.  One  of  the  Llcaonte,  a  priest, 
reads  over  a  list  of  the  former  kings 
with  great  solemnity,  adding  after 
every  name,  4  May  the  Lord  have 
4  mercy  on  his  soul,  even  to  the 
4  fifth  generation.’  The  assembly 
reply,  4  Amen,  ycoune,  so  let  it 
4  be.’  At  last  he  says,  44  Greatly 
4  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  the 
4  soul  of  *'***,  who  died  this  day;’ 
on  which  the  Ozoros  and  their  wo¬ 
men,  the  mourners,  the  household, 
and  the  nobles,  all  set  up  a  load 
and  general  cry  of  lamentation,  and  , 
weep  for  sometime.  If  the  person 
has  died  in  the  camp  or  city,  the  cof¬ 
fin  is  brought  before  the  king;  but 
if  not,  he  performs  the  ceremony 
without  it.  It  is  afterwards  carried 
out  with  a  scndic  and  nagarcet,  and 
buried  by  the  Betwudct,  or  Billeta- 
nagueta  dakakin,  in  the  manner 
which  shall  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

44  Koscam  is  the  richest  church 
in  Abyssinia  ;  it  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  Kahha,  below  a  ruinous 
palace  or  house  of  the  king.  There 
are  about  forty  houses  in  the  village, 
all  belonging  to  the  principal  Kua- 
ragna,  the  party  of  the  queen.  All 
the  Kuaragna,  Eshte,  Eusebius, 
and  the  rest,  had  their  troops  drawn 


up  to  attack  Michael  when  called  to 
Gondar  by  Joas,  at  the  advice  of 
Lubo.  They  designed  to  engage 
him  on  the  Angrab,  but  failed  com¬ 
pletely.  The  residing  people  at 
Koscam,  after  Joas’s  death,  were 
in  great  fear  of  Michael,  and  wore 
a  hood  or  cowl,  like  the  monks. 
Gondar  is  2|  miles,  perhaps  three, 
at  its  greatest  length,  and  no  where 
above  a  mile  broad.  The  palace  is 
in  the  centre.  Below  the  town,  on 
the  S.  W.  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Angrab  and  Kahha,  is  the  Maho¬ 
metan  town.  These  rivers  inclose 
the  town  on  its  N.  and  S.  s^des,  and 
join  on  the  W.  On  the  S.  E.  part 
of  it  is  the  church  of  Debra-berhan. 
On  the  N.  E.  is  Kedus  Gabriel. 
Two  suburbs  above  Kedus  Gabriel, 
is  Anta  Naggar,  the  hill  where,  till 
Yasous’s  time,  the  Tigre,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  proclamation,  were 
obliged  to  halt,  and  not  allowed  to 
enter  Gondar. 

44  In  Abyssinia  there  remains  not 
a  shadow'  of  the  hospitality  which 
is  said  to  be  a  trait  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  barbarous  nations. 

44  They  divide  the  day  into  five 
parts  (humisi).  From  the  twilight, 
which  is  here  short,  it  is  na'gga  ; 
about  nine  it  is  called  selest,  or  the 
third  hour;  mid-day  is  kutter  ;  three 
o’clock,  tessaat;  and  sun-set,  s£rk. 
They  judge  by  the  height  of  the 
sun,  having  neither  clocks  nor 
watches.  The  other  hours  men¬ 
tioned  in  their  books  are  counted  1, 
2,  3,  &c.  after  dawn,  sun-rise,  or 
sun-set. 

44  There  are  two  kinds  of  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  one  is  absolute,  where 
there  are  no  written  laws,  but  the 
will  of  the  prince  carried  into  effect 
by  his  command  and  force;  another 
is,  where  there  are  laws  and  re¬ 
straints,  but  these  occasionally 
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broken  through.  The  Abyssinian 
government  is  neither  of  those. 
There  are  no  laws  :  the  lives  of  the 
king’s  subjects  and  their  lands  are 
dejure  his  ;  he  is  absolute  and  sole 
master  of  their  lives  and  property  ; 
yet  he  has  no  military  force  ;  this  is 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  governors  of 
provinces,  whose  safety  lies  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  prince  in  want  of  every 
thing.  It  is  a  monstrous  kind  of 
monarchy,  and  to  this  are  owing  the 
continual  wars  and  rebellions. 
While  the  districts  were  small, 
these  were  prevented  ;  but  minori¬ 
ties,  weak  reigns,  &c.  have  united 
them  into  great  ones,  each  of  which 
i&re  more  than  a  match  for  the  so¬ 
vereign  ;  indeed  the  f'orfj'-four  na- 
gareets  of  Tigre  united,  are  more 
than  a  match  for  alt  Abyssinia. 
Da  mot  and  AgowNmidre,  joined  to 
Maitsha,  when  they  please,  starve 
the  capital,  and  leave  the  king  not 
<only  without  army  and  provisions, 
but  even  meat  and  clothes  for  him¬ 
self.  The  Turkish  and  Galla  wars 
have  accelerated  this  state  of  affairs. 
Each  of  the  governments  have  be¬ 
come  a  kind  of  fiefs,  very  rarely  not 
granted  to  the  family  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed,  and  that  one  of  it  most  likely  to 
be  serviceable.’’ 

Kina's  Household. — The  $c- 
fachmasery  is  Yesons  Alaka  ;  he 
anoints  the  king  at  the  coronation, 
and  has  ten  ounces  of  gold  for  his 
-salary.  The  Licaonte  vote  standing 
before  the  king  and  the  Ras,  but 
before  the  billetana-gueta  dak  akin, 
and  other  meconem,  sitting.  Four 
Licaonte  and  four  azajes  only  vote 
before  the  king.  1  lie  Palambaras 
•was  of  old,  in  Tigre,  called  Lik-sof. 
The  Baal-magwass  *goes  immediate¬ 
ly  before  the  king,  dressed  as  the 
king,  and  his  face,  as  the  king’s, 
half-covered.  All  his  actions  arc  im¬ 


puted  to  the  king  ;  and  when  he  kills 
an  enemy  in  fight,  it  is  said  the  king 
killed  him.  Shalaka  are  the  heads 
of  the  king’s  soldiers,  who  are  call¬ 
ed  by  respective  names,  Gimja-het, 
Werk-saccala,  &c.  Azaje  are  offi¬ 
cers  over  the  king’s  household  and 
revenues.  The  servants  of  the  Li¬ 
caonte  are  called  Firaje  and  Baalheg; 
they  vote  with  the  Licaonte,  and 
before  them  in  civil  causes.  Rak- 
masery  is  superintendant  of  the 
bread,  and  the  Shum  mes  of  the 
wine,  or  hydrcmcl.  The  Tcrsem- 
ba  Azaje  is  the  judge,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  Dabna  of  the  Wezizir,  or 
nobles  ;  Dimshas  is  an  officer  un¬ 
der  him.  Of  the  officers  called 
Hadng,  there  are  two  ;  these  are 
the  king’s  wakeels,  in  the  A  buna’s 
house,  and  have  one-third  of  his 
revenues. 

u  Gera  and  Kanya  wust-Azaje*. 
He  is  the  person,  who,  in  capital 
crimes,  accuses  for  the  king  ;  and 
is  always  one  of  the  Licaonte.  the 
most  remarkable  for  his  experience 
and  discernment.  Debena-bet  haits 
is  the  person  that  executes,  by  his 
servants,  all  criminals  at  Debabay  ; 
he  has  theguard  there  at  night,  and, 
about  three  in  the  morning,  gives 
the  signal  of  the  approach  of  day  to 
the  officers  of  the  king’s  house,  by 
about  30  smacks  of  a  whip,  to  drive 
away  the  hyaenas  and  beasts  of  prey, 
that  come  to  .Debabay,  the  place  of 
execution,  in  search  of  carcases.  He 
has  also  the  right  cf  sending  ex¬ 
presses  to  Gondar  of  the  king’s  vic¬ 
tories,  and  brings  with  him  the 
heads,  pudenda,  &c.  of  traitors, 
which  are  exposed  on  the  tree  at  the 
place  of  execution  :  at  which  time 
the  merchants,  both  Mahometan 
and  Christian,  give  presents,  which, 
on  great  occasions,  amount  to  10 
wakeas  from  each  Moslem,  and  the 
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same  from  the  Atary,  or  Christian 
merchants.  The  viceroy,  or  kas- 
mati  of  Tigre,  drinks  out  of  a  golden 
cup5  as  keeper  of  the  law  at  Axum. 
There  are  twelve  nagareets,  in  Tigre, 
and  forty-four  persons  are  invested 
with  the  Ras-werk.” 

u  Church  Affairs. — The  Abuna  is 
appointed  by  proclamation  of  the 
king,  and  is  deposed  at  his  pleasure. 
I-ic  holds  of  no  other  person.  He 
ordains  priests  and  deacons  within 
the  kingdom,  consecrates  churches, 
altars  (tabot),  &c.  His  revenue 
was  once  very  considerable,  esteem¬ 
ed  one  third  of  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  j  but  as  those  princes  who 
made  the  grants  resided  in  Shoa, 
or  in  the  south  of  Tigre,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lands  are  in  those  provinces 
adjoining  to  the  royal  residence. 
Now,  the  southern  provinces  are 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  Gal  la,  as 
well  as  part  of  Tigre,  and  the  go¬ 
vernor  or  Has  has  assumed  the  rest ; 
so  that  of  400  ounces  of  gold  once 
paid  by  Tigre,  the  Abuna,  in  my 
time,  got  only  twenty-five,  one- 
third  of  which  went  to  the  king’s 
wakcel  in  his  house.  The  Abuna 
appoints  no  ofheer,  civil,  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  :  the  king  or  governor  does 
all.  The  king  appoints  officers 
called  Alaka,  who  administer  in  all 
cases  the  revenue  of  churches  and 
convents  ;  and  this  person  is  the 
pidge  of  difierenccs  and  suits  among 
the  priests  and  monks  of  his  church 
or  fraternity,  from  whom  lies  no 
appeal  but  to  the  king  or  to  the  lias, 
who  is  understood  to  represent  him. 
This  Alaka  is  or  is  not  a  monk  or 
priest,  at  the  king’s  pleasure.  Of 
those  who  are  called  Monks,  are 
the  communities  of  Debra  Libanos, 
or  Azazo,  as  it  is  now  called,  V-  al- 
dubbu,  Werkleva,  Damo,  Mahabar, 
belasse,  &c.  'Those  live  in  villages 
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in  these  places,  and  reside  or  not  as 
they  please.  1  he  rest  of  that  name 
are  those  who  are  ordained  on  any 
illness,  disappointment,  or  advanced 
in  life.  The  monks  are  ordained 
by  the  Itchegue,  the  others  by  an 
ordinary  priest.  Neither  take  any 
vow.  The  women  of  VY  aldubba  are 
of  the  fi^st  king,  and  all  women 
past  pleasure  compose  the  second. 
There  are  many  instances  of  both 
orders  renouncing  and  marrying. 

u  All  persons,  as  well  ecclesias¬ 
tical  as  civil,  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  judgment,  and  tribunal,  with¬ 
out  exception,  be  the  cause  ol  what¬ 
ever  nature  it  may  be.  The  Abuna, 
or  Itchegue,  have  none  of  them  a 
tribunal,  nor  can  they  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  any  cause  ;  especially  the 
Abuna,  who  has,  as  1  have  said,  an 
officer  in  his  house  appointed  by  the 
king,  who  punishes  all  persons  by 
that,  authority,  even  those  of  the 
Abuna’s  family,  without  any  sort  of 
deference  paid  to  him  ;  and  this,  as 
appears  by  the  judges,  or  lung’s  re¬ 
cords,  is  of  very  ancient  standing. 
The  king  calls  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy  when  he  pleases,  generally 
with  the  advice  of  the  Abuna,  and 
there  is  none  considered  legal  if  he 
is  not  present,  if  in  the  kingdom. 

“  Welled  Hayrat  (Ras  Michael’s 
son)  was  excommunicated  for  kil¬ 
ling  a  refugee  at  the  Abuna’s  feet, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  confis¬ 
cated  the  Abuna’s  villages  in  Tigre, 
nor  was  the  curse  ever  taken  oil. 
'The  Itchegue,  or  prior  of  the  monks, 
if  he  be  chosen  a  layman,  must  be 
ordained  by  the  Abuna.  He  is 
named  by  the  king,  who  nominates 
all  superiors  of  monasteries.  The 
Lika- cab  an  at,  or  chief  o(  the  priests, 
is  ordained  by  the  Abuna  and 
Itchegue,  who  both  hold  a  corner 
of  a  scarf  put  upon  him.  He  is  an 
T4  inquisitor 
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inquisitor  of  morals  among  the 
priests,  and  has  so  much  salts  and 
cloth  from  each  district.  A  priest 
at  his  ordination  pays  three  salts  to 
the  Abuna.  He  comes  to  the  house 
of  the  latter,  enters,  and  kisses  the 
threshold.  The  Abuna,  sitting  on 
a  sofa  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
reads  the  scriptures  to  himself. 
Then  having  paid  his  salt,  the  per¬ 
son  retires  and  kisses  the  threshold, 
returning  without  imposition  of 
hands,  or  any  ceremony.  Old  men 
are  made  priests,  and  young  men 
deacons,  by  a  simple  Jussit.  More 
probable  accounts  say,  that  there  is 
only  one  salt  paid,  that  the  person 
stands  at  the  door,  while  the  Abuna, 
having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
holding  it  in  his  hand,  says* — 4  I 
have  ordained  you  a  priest.’  The 
person  then  enters  the  room,  kisses 
the  cushion  of  the  sofa,  and  retires. 
Many  are  ordained  that  can  neither 
read  nor  write. 

u  The  Abyssinians  have  an  office 
for  the  dead  ;  and  worship  pictures 
of  saints,  even  such  as  are  not  con¬ 
secrated.  This  we  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  every  time  we  were 
obliged  to  draw  some  Madonna. 
All  those  that  saw  it,  kissed  the 
ground  before  it,  with  their  fore¬ 
heads  on  the  earth.  The  principal 
revenue  of  the  clergy  is  the  presents 
made  by  those  who  are  sick,  or 
dying. 

*<  The  dress  of  the  Acab  saat  is  a 
purple  burnoose,  w  ith  a  white  tur¬ 
ban,  not  unlike  fhe  Turkish  Imams, 
or  a  white  handkerchief  hanging 


loose  behind.  The  Kecs  Iiatze  is 
the  king’s  official  confessor,  official 
Alaka  of  the  church  of  Tecla- 
h  aim  an  out,  arid  curator  of  the  two 
churches  of  Gondar. 

u  The  Abuna’s  word  of  absolu¬ 
tion,  in  a  case  of  excommunication, 
is,  4  Gzier  ephtac/  God  absolve 
thee. 

Women,  after  having  borne  a 
son,  are  excluded  from  the  church 
forty  days,  and  if  a  daughter,  eighty. 
The  really  married  are  those  W  ho 
receive  the  sacrament  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  Persons  who  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  any  woman  are  exclu¬ 
ded  from  church  during  three  days; 
if  that  connection  has  been  promis¬ 
cuous,  they  are  excluded  seven  ;  and 
then  even  admitted  to  receive  the 
sacrament.  If  a  man,  really  mar¬ 
ried,  is  guilty  with  another’s  wife, 
be  is  not  debarred  a  longer  period. 
Women  in  the  menses  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  the  church  till  seven 
days  afterwards.  Circumcision  is 
performed  on  the  eighth,  and  bap¬ 
tism  is  celebrated  on  the  forty-first 
day  of  the  child’s  age.  On  all  the 
forementioned  occasions  they  only 
come  within  the  inner  precinct,  and 
kiss  the  w'allsand  door-posts  of  the 
church.  The  clergy  are  rigid  in 
these  matters,  and  that  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  reasons  w7hy  the  churches 
are  ill  attended.  It  is  their  only 
duty  :  the  monks  making  no  scruple 
of  confessing  that  they  cannot  enter 
the  church,  for  that  day  they  had 
to  do  with  a  woman,  which  is  not 
attended  with  any  impeachment.” 
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Anecdotes  of  the  late  Lieutenant . 
General  Villettes. 

THIS  respectable  officer  was  de¬ 
scended  from  one  of  the  most 
antient  families  in  France.  His 
ancestors  were  lords  of  Montdidier 
in  Languedoc,  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  many  of  them  held  con¬ 
siderable  offices  under  different  mo¬ 
narchy.  During  the  civil  wars,  they 
were  much  distinguished  for  their 
extrtions  in  favour  of  the  Hugo- 
nots  ;  and  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  they  withdrew 
from  France,  and  settled  in  this 
kingdom.  The  father  of  the  late 
lieutenant-general  was  educated  in 
the  diplomatic  line,  and  was  many 
years  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  late  and  the  present  king  ;  first 
at  the  court  of  Turin,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  the  Helvetic  Cantons. 
He  withdrew  from  public  life  in 
the  year  1762,  and  resided  at  Bath 
till  1776  ;  when  he  died,  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age.  His  second 
son,  Will  iam  Anne  Villettes,  was 
born  at  Bern,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1754.  He  received  the  early  part 
of  his  education  atClaverton  school 
near  Bath,  and  the  latter  part  of  it 
at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews. 
A  mildness  of  disposition,  and  a  re¬ 
gular  performance  of  whatever  it 
was  his  duty  to  do,  qualities  which 
through  life  were  distinguished  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  character,  were  re- 
markable  even  at  this  early  period. 
It  was  observed  at  school,  that  he 
never  received  a  blow,  either  from 
his  master,  or  any  of  his  school¬ 
fellows;  nor  was  he  ever  known  at 
the  university  to  have  e\  perienced  a 
reprimand  from  any  of  the  profes¬ 
sors,  or  to  have  been  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  any  of  his  fellow- 
students. 

VoL.  I j. 


With  Mr.  Groves,  who  w^as  his 
school-master,  and  professor  Wat¬ 
son,  in  whose  house  he  died,  he 
was  the  favourite  scholar,  and  the 
favourite  pupil.  Friendship  was  in 
each  of  these  instances  continued 
through  life. 

His  father  originally  intended  him 
for  the  bar,  and  he  was  accordingly 
entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  kept 
two  or  three  terms;  but  his  ardour 
for  a  military  life  was  so  great,  that 
Mr.  Villettes  at  last  gave  way  to  his 
son’s  inclinations,  and  obtained  for 
him,  in  the  year  1775,  a  cornetcy 
in  the  10th  regiment  of  dragoons. 
Jn  this  respectable  corps,  Villettes 
continued  till  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major.  In  this,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  his  life,  a  punctual  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  his  station 
was  constantly  observed.  By  this 
he  obtained  the  approbation  of  his 
superiors,  and  by  his  amiable  man¬ 
ners  he  secured  the  esteem  and 
good-will  of  his  equals  and  his  in¬ 
feriors. 

During  a  great  part  of  this  period, 
captain  Villettes  attended  sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt  (then  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland)  as  his  aid-de- 
camp  and  secretary.  The  character 
of  that  venerable  officer  requires  no 
panegyric;  and  it  certainly  was 
an  honour  to  Villettes,  that  he  lived 
several  years  in  his  family,  not  only 
as  his  secretary,  but  his  confidential 
friend.  His  attachment  to  sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt  was,  indeed,  that  of  a 
son  to  a  parent;  and,  like  all 
other  attachments  that  he  formed, 
continued  invariable  to  the  eud  of 
his  life. 

In  the  year  1 792, major  Villettes 
quitted  the  dragoons,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
69th  regiment  of  foot  ;  which  regi¬ 
ment,  in  consequence  of  thebreak- 
F*-  iug 
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ing  out  of  the  war  in  1793,  was 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  serving 
as  marines  on  board  a  division  of 
the  fleet  under  the  com  nand  of  lord 
Hood.  From  this  service  col.  V i!- 
jettes  was  exempt,  as  being  a  field- 
officer :  but  when  Toulon  was  given 
up  to  the  allies,  he  left  England  to 
take  the  command  of  his  regiment, 
tlien  forming  a  part  of  the  garrison. 
His  services  there  were  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  general  0‘Hara,  and 
his  successor,  general  Dundas.  The 
heights  of  Faron  were  intrusted  to 
him  ;  and  during  the  time  that  he 
commanded  in  that  important  s  a- 
tion,  his  vigilance  was  such,  that 
he  never  retired  to  re  t  tiil  day¬ 
light  appeared.  All  attempts  at 
surprise  were  accordingly  frus¬ 
trated,  and  every  thing  remained 
secure;  the  strength  of  the  position 
scarcely  exposing  it  to  any  other 
danger.  At  length,  the  French 
army  being  increased,  after  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Lyons,  the  danger  to 
which  Toulon  became  exposed  was 
propoHionably  greater,  and  col. 
Villettes  was  called  to  a  station  of 
still  more  importance,  and  requir¬ 
ing  the  exertion  of  greater  military 
talents.  This  was  the  defence  of 
Les  Sablettes,  a  narrow  isthmus,  by 
which  the  peninsula  that  forms  the 
south  side  of  the  road  of  Toulon  is 
connected  with  the  main  land.  As 
long  as  this  post  was  in  our  posses¬ 
sion,  the  whole  peninsula  was  se¬ 
cure,  and  the  ships  could  remain  in 
safely  in  the  road  ;  but  if  this  had 
been  lost,  the  various  batteries  on 
the  peninsula  might  have  been 
turned  upon  them,  the  shipping 
must  have  removed  into  the  bay, 
and  the  subsequent  embarkation  of 
the  troops  and  the  inhabitants 
would  have  been  rendered  imprac¬ 
ticable.  At  this  post  col.  Vil- 


lettes  commanded;  having  under 
him  700  idritisn,  and  800  Neapoli¬ 
tan  troops. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  Faron 
was  taken  b)  surprise  (but  not  by 
the  fault  of  any  British  officer)  ; 
and  Fort  Mulgrave,  the  nearest  p*.st 
to  Les  Sablettes.  was  carried  by 
storm.  These  disasters  rendered  the 
evacuation  of  Toulon  unavoidable. 
The  Neapolitan  troops,  under  the 
command  of  col.  Villettes,  behaved 
very  well  as  long  as  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  no  danger  ;  but  when  they 
saw  that  Fort  Mulgrave  was  lost, 
and  the  French  appeared  ready  to 
attack  them,  they  retired  in  a  body, 
got  into  their  boats,  and  embarked 
on  board  their  ships.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  desertion  of  so  great  a 
part  of  his  force,  col.  Villettes  kept 
up  so  good  an  appearance  with  the 
remainder,  that  Les  Sablettes,  and, 
of  course,  the  whole  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  continued  in  our  possession  till 
the  evening  of  the  18th  ;  when  the 
evacuation  of  Toulon  being  com¬ 
plete,  he  received  orders  to  with¬ 
draw  his  troops.  This  service, 
though  rendered  very  difficult  by 
the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  was 
nevertheless  effected  during  the 
night ;  and  the  troops  were  march¬ 
ed  to  the  other  end  of  the  peninsula, 
wherethey  were  embarked  in  boats, 
which  conveyed  them,  withoutloss, 
on  board  the  fleet. 

The  next  service  in  which  col. 
Villettes  was  engage!,  was  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Corsica.  He  acted  here 
in  his  proper  station  at  the  siege  of 
Saint  Fiorenzo  ;  and  afterwards,  in 
a  more  distinguished  manner, at  that 
of  Bastia.  Lord  Hood  having  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  commander  of  the  land 
'forces  the  attack  of  this  latter  place, 
and  the  measure  being  deemed  in¬ 
expedient  by  that  officer,  his  lord- 
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ship  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  troops 
but  those  who  were  originally  given 
him  as  marines. 

Here  again  col.  Villettes  was  not 
necessarily  called  upon  to  act;  but 
though,  like  other  officers  of  the 
land  forces,  he  disapproved  of  the 
enterprise,  not  thinking  it  possible 
that  the  place  could  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  blocked  up  as  to  prevent 
any  supplies  from  entering  the  har¬ 
bour;  )et,  finding  the  admiral  was 
resolved  on  the  attempt,  he  volun¬ 
teered  his  service,  conceiving  it  a 
paramount  duty  to  his  king  and 
country,  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  render  the  enterprise  suc¬ 
cessful  (since,  at  all  events,  it  was 
to  be  undertaken);  though  by  so 
doing  he  was  to  prove  the  admiral’s 
opinion  to  have  been  well  founded, 
and  that  of  the  land  officers  (him¬ 
self  among  the  rest)  erroneous.  Af¬ 
ter  a  close  blockade  of  40  days, 
Bastia  was  taken,  and  lord  Hood 
gratefully  acknowledged  the  essen¬ 
tial  assistance  which  he  received  on 
that  occasion  from  col.  Villettes. 

The  merit  of  this  service  w  ill  per¬ 
haps  be  more  fully  appreciated, 
when  it  is  known,  that  the  force 
which  col.  Villettes  commanded, 
was  composed  of  no  more  than 
1000  British  soldiers,  250  landed 
seamen,  and  1200 Corsicans  ;  which 
last  were  fit  only  to  scour  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  carrison,  on  the  other 
hand,  consisted  of  4000  French  re¬ 
gulars,  and  about  as  many  of  the 
armed  inhabitants.  Even  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  col.  Villettes’  situation 
did  not  cease.  With  his  small 
force,  he  was  to  guard  8000  pri¬ 
soners;  and  this  arduous  task  was 
continued  several  days,  the  state  of 
the  weather  rendering  it  impossible 


to  send  them  away  in  a  shorter 
time.  For  this  important  service 
col.  Villettes  was  rewarded  by  be¬ 
ing  appointed  governor  of  Bastia  ; 
and  votes  of  thanks  to  him  being 
proposed  both  in  the  house  of  lords 
and  house  of  commons,  it  seems 
to  be  a  subject  of  regret  with  all 
persons,  that  some  circumstances  of 
parliamentary  etiquette  rendered  it 
impossible  to  accede  to  the  motions. 

In  the  year  1796,  an  intermit¬ 
tent  fever,  of  a  very  bad  kind, 
which  is  common  in  Corsica,  obliged 
col.  Villettes  to  resign  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Bastia,  and  return  to  En¬ 
gland  ;  and  the  following  year, 
Portugal  being  threatened  bv  the 
French,  he  was  sent  to  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  served  in  the  army  com¬ 
manded  by  his  friend  sir  Charles 
Stuart,  about  a  year  and  a  half; 
when,  the  danger  being  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  removed,  the  British  troops 
were  withdrawn,  and  col.  Villettes 
came  back  to  England,  where  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  major- 
general,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1798. 

About  this  time,  gen.  Villettes 
was  appointed  comptroller  of  the 
household  of  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Kent.  His  enjoying  that 
honour  is  supposed  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  from  the  following  circum¬ 
stance  :  Some  years  before,  that  is 
to  say,  while  the  peace  still  con¬ 
tinued,  col.  V  illettes  having  leave  of 
absence  from  his  regiment,  went  to 
Geneva,  to  spend  some  time  with 
his  mother,  who,  after  she  became 
a  widow,  had  retired  with  her 
daughter  to  her  native  city*  At 
this  place  his  merit  did  not  escape 
the  discernment  of  prince  Edward, 
who  was  there  at  that  time.  An 
intimacy  then  took  place  (if  the 
word  may  be  used  without  impro¬ 
priety,  when  applied  to  persons  in 
F2*  such 
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such  different  ranks  in  life),  which 
continued  ever  afterwards.  It  was 
indeed,  highly  honourable  to  ViL 
lettes  ;  and  certainly  reflected  no 
discredit  on  the  Prince,  that  a  long 
absence  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
world  did  not  make  him  forget 
w  hat  had  passed  at  Geneva  :  and 
after  an  interval  of  several  years, 
gen.  Viilettcs  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  his  household,  when  his 
establishment  was  settled.  His  royal 
highness  continued  to  honour  the 
general  with  his  confidence  as  long 
as  he  lived  ;  and  it  may  with  great 
truth  be  asserted,  that  his  death 
was  no  where  more  sincerely  la¬ 
mented,  than  in  the  very  highest 
rank  of  life. 

In  the  year  1799,  gen.  Villettes 
was  sent  to  Corfu  ;  it  being  then  in 
contemplation  to  raise  a  corps  of 
A  i banians  tor  his  majesty’s  service. 
Of  the  inexpediency  of  this  mea¬ 
sure  the  general  was  soon  con¬ 
vinced  ;  and  however  advantageous 
the  adopting  it  might  have  proved 
to  himself,  he  strongly  advised  the 
contrary,  and  the  plan  was  accord¬ 
ingly  relinquished.  The  mutiny 
which  some  ears  afterwards  took 
place  at  Malta  among  troops  of  a 
similar  description,  fully  proved  the 
justness  of  his  opinion. 

When  his  presence  was  no  longer 
necessary  in  Corfu,  gen.  Villettes 
was  sent  to  Malta ;  where  he  acted 
for  some  time  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand  to  gen.  Pigot,  and,  after  his 
departure  in  1801,  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  forces,  in  which  im¬ 
portant  situation  he  remained  till 
the  year  1807-  Those  persons  who 
recollect  the  stipulations  concern¬ 
ing  Malta  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
the  discussions  w  hich  arose  during 
the  peace  in  consequence  of  those 
stipulations,  and  the  value  attached 


to  this  island  by  all  parties  since 
the  renewal  of  hostilities ;  and  who 
at  the  same  time  consider  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Malta,  with  respect  to  Na¬ 
ples,  Sicily,  Egypt,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Levant,  will  readily  conceive 
that  there  were  few  situations,  in 
which  a  firm,  temperate,  and  judi¬ 
cious  conduct  could  be  more  requi¬ 
site  than  in  the  commander  of  the 
forces  in  that  island.  It  may  safely 
be  asserted,  that  few  men  were  su¬ 
perior  to  gen.  Villettes  in  the  qua¬ 
lities  from  which  such  a  conduct 
originates.  His  judgment  was  so 
good,  that  though  he  seldom  stood 
in  need  of  advice,  yet,  on  every 
proper  occasion,  he  was  ready  to 
listen  to  it  ;  to  adopt  it  with  can¬ 
dour,  if  he  judged  it  to  be  right; 
or  to  adhere  to  his  own  opinion,  if 
he  saw  no  just  grounds  for  aban¬ 
doning  it.  His  firm  ness  in  pursu¬ 
ing  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  adopt,  was 
equally  remarkable;  and  to  these 
qualities  were  united  a  temper  the 
least  irritable,  and  manners  the 
most  conciliatory,  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  The  favourite  maxim  of 
ct  Suavitcr  in  modo ,  fort  iter  in  re,’* 
has  perhaps  seldom  been  more  per¬ 
fectly  exemplified.  Many  instance* 
occurred  during  his  command  in 
Malta,  in  which  these  qualities 
were  exerted,  and  executed  with 
the  very  best  effects.  When  To- 
masi,  the  French-elected  grand¬ 
master,  laid  claim  to  the  island  ; 
w  hen  a  French  agent  sought  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  quarrel,  and  endeavoured 
to  raise  a  disturbance  in  the  theatre, 
as  had  been  done  successfully  at 
Rome,  Naples,  and  elsewhere  ; 
when  a  most  alarming  mutiny  took 
place  among  the  foreign  troops  in 
Fort  Ricosoii ;  on  all  these,  and  on 
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many  other  occasions,  the  firm,  tem¬ 
perate,  and  judicious  conduct  of  gen. 
Villettes  was  successfully  employed. 

In  the  year  1807,  the  personal 
and  professional  merit  of  this  offi¬ 
cer,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  most 
ot  the  European  languages,  and  his 
long  acquaintance  with  the  military 
systems  of  the  continental  powers, 
pointed  him  out  to  his  majesty’s 
government  as  a  proper  person 
to  command  the  foreign  troops 
who  were  to  form  a  part  of  the 
army  intended  to  be  sent  to  the 
Baltic,  under  lord  Catheart.  Gen. 
V  illettes  was  accordingly  recalled 
from  Malta  ;  but,  though  he  obey¬ 
ed  the  summons  with  the  utmost 
promptitude,  it  was  found  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  arrive  in  England 
in  time  to  take  any  share  in  the 
northern  expedition.  That  expe¬ 
dition  was  accordingly  dispatched 
under  other  commanders,  whose 
able  and  successful  conduct  is  well 
known  ;  and  gen.  Villettes  was, 
soon  after  his  arrival  appointed  to 
a  situation  still  more  honourable, 
but  eventually  fatal  to  him. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1807,  that  this  valuable  officer, 
now  a  lieutenant-general,  returned 
to  England,  a  country  in  which  he 
bad  passed  so  small  a  portion  of  his 
life,  as  to  be  much  less  known  in  it 
than  his  worth  deserved.  It  was 
also  a  country  which  he  was  now 
to  visit  for  the  last  time.  His  re¬ 
ception  from  his  superiors,  and 
from  his  friends,  was  such  as  was 
justly  due  to  his  services  and  his 
merit.  He  vvas  soon  after  appointed 
colonel  of  the  61th  regiment  of 
infantry  ;  and  li is  talents  were  not 
suffered  to  remain  long  unemployed. 

A  proper  person  was  wanted  to 
be  commander  of  the  forces,  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  Jamaica. — 
Many  circumstances  in  the  situ¬ 


ation  of  that  island  rendered  it 
necessary  to  be  particularly  careful 
in  the  appointment  of  a  general, 
officer  suited  to  thatimportant  trust. 

Gen.  Villettes  was  selected  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a 
man  more  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  the  station  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  government,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colony.  He  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  appointed  lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor  and  commander  of  the  forces 
in  Jamaica,  with  the  rank  of  a 
general  in  that  island,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1807. 

Highly  honourable  as  this  ap¬ 
pointment  was,  gen.  Villettes  would 
willingly  have  declined  it.  His  con¬ 
stitution,  which  was  never  very 
strong,  had  been  much  impaired  by 
bilious  complaints  ;  and  having  been 
absent  from  England  during  almost 
'the  whole  of  the  last  14  years,  he 
would  eladly  have  remained  some 
time  in  this  country.  The  last  day 
before  he  embarked  at  Spithead  was 
spent  at  the  house  of  the  earliest 
friend  of  his  youth,  to  whom,  in 
confidential  conversation,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief,  that  the  climate 
of  Jamaica  would  not  agree  with 
him;  “  but,”  he  added,  u  I  would 
not  object  to  going  there  on  that 
account;  for  if  1  were  ordered  to 
march  up  to  a  battery,  I  should  do 
it,  though  I  might  be  of  opinion 
that  1  should  be  killed  before  my 
troops  could  carry  it;  and,  in  like 
manner,  I  think,  I  ought  not  to 
hesitate  as  to  going  to  Jamaica,  if 
his  majesty’s  service  requires  it, 
though  I  may  be  of  opinion  that 
I  shall  fail  a  victim  to  the  climate. ’* 

But  little  is  known  in  England  of 
what  happened  in  Jamaica  during 
the  short  period  that  gen.  Villettes 
lived  after  his  arrival  in  that  island. 
It  is,  however,  well  known,  that  his 
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amiable  disposition,  and  that  firm, 
but  conciliatory  conduct  which  al¬ 
ways  formed  so  remarkable  a  part 
of  his  character,  soon  engaged  the 
confidence  and  esteem*  of  the  whole 
community. 

In  the  month  of  Jolv,  he  under- 

*  ' 

took  a  military  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  island.  Neither  the 
state  of  his  health,  which  was  not 
very  good,  nor  the  weather,  which 
was  unfavourable,  could  induce 
him  to  postpone  doing  what  he 
considered  to  be  his  d  ity. 

Gen.  Viliettes  left  Kingston  on 
the  3d  of  July,  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  Port  Antonio,  where  he  in¬ 
spected  some  of  the  troops.  He  set 
out  from  thence  on  the  1 1th,  to  go 
to  Buff  Bay,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  to  inspect  a  battalion  of  the 
60th,  which  was  stationed  there ; 
but  in  this  journey  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  which,  on  the  third 
day,  put  a  fatal  period  to  his  ex¬ 
istence.  He  died  on  the  J  3th  of 
July,  at  Mrs.  Brown’s  estate, 
named  Union  ;  retaining  in  his  last 
moments  the  same  serenity  of  mind 
for  which  his  whole  life  had  been  so 
remarkably  distinguished. 

The  regret  expressed  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  by  all  descriptions  of  persons 
in  Jamaica, far  exceeded  what  could 
have  been  supposed  possible,  when 
the  short  period  that  gen.  Vdlettes 
had  resided  among  them  is  taken 
into  consideration.  His  body  was 
interred  near  Kingston,  in  the  parish 
of  Half- Way-Tree,  in  which  here- 
sided.  The  funeral  was  attended 
by  the  duke  of  Manchester  (the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  island),  as  chief 
mourner,  and  was  conducted  with  all 
the  military  honours  so  justly  due  to 
the  rank  and  merit  of  the  deceased. 


To  say  mpeh  of  the  character  of 
gen.  Viliettes  would  here  be  super¬ 
fluous.  It  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
learnt  from  the  foregoing  sketch  of 
his  life.  His  many  amiable  qualities 
are  already  well  known  to  those 
who  knew  him,  au  i  by  such  as  did 
not  enjoy  that  pb  asure,  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  them  would  be  sus¬ 
pected  to  proceed  from  the  pen  of 
flattery.  One  circumstance  alone 
shall  be  a  little  enlarged  upon,  as 
conveying  a  useful  lesson — an  ex¬ 
ample  worthy  of  imitation.  Few 
men  have  possessed,  in  a  degree  su¬ 
perior  to  gen,  Viliettes,  the  talent 
of  acquiring  the  good  will  of 
almost  all,  the  ill  will  of  scarce 
any  who  knew  him.  The  chief 
reason  was,  that  he  felt  good  will 
towards  all,  and  his  conduct  was 
suitable  to  his  feelings.  His  friend¬ 
ship,  though  by  no  means  restricted 
to  a  few,  was  far  from  being  indis¬ 
criminate  ;  but  any  person  who 
once  really  enjoyed  it,  was  sure 
that  it  would  never  be  withdrawn. 
The  first  connexion  of  this  nature 
that  he  ever  formed,  was  with  a 
school-fellow  of  his  ow  n  age,*  who 
was  afterwards  his  fellow-student 
at  the  university.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  uninterrupted  confi- 
dential  correspondence  during  40 
years.  Their  intimacy  in  that 
whole  period  never  once  expe¬ 
rienced  the  smallest  abatement  or 
interruption,  but  went  on,  con¬ 
stantly  strengthened  and  matured 
as  life  advanced,  and  could  only  be 
terminated  by  death. — On  his  en¬ 
trance  into  the  military  profession, 
gen.  Viliettes’  first,  intimacy  was 
with  a  contemporary  officer  +  in  the 
10th  regiment  of  dragoons  (now  a 
much  esteemed  lieutenant-general), 


**  Thomas  Bawdier,  esq.  of  St.  Boniface,  in  the  Tsle  of  Wight, 
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and  that  friendship,  like  the  former, 
continued  constant  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment.  When  the  death  of  iiis 
patents  put  gen.  Villettes  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  some  property,  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  friends  of  his  family  as 
his  own  friends;  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  pecuniary  concerns  was 
ever  after  intrusted  to  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  gentleman,*  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  first  foreign  houses  in 
the  city. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  West¬ 
minster,  at  the  request  of  the  three 
friends  above-mentioned,  consented 
that  a  monument  should  be  placed 
in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  this  much-lamented  officer. 
It  was  accordingly  soon  afterwards 
erected,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
same  chapel  with  the  much-ad¬ 
mired  Nightingale  tomb,  close  to 
the  monument  of  the  general’s  late 
frienp,  the  non.  sir  Charles  Stuart. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows  : 

6i  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Lieutenant  General  William- Anne- 
Villettes,  Second  Son  of  Arthur 
Villettes,  Esq.  his  late  Majesty’s 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
Court  of  Turin,  and  to  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  Cantons,  who,  during  a  period 
of  thirty-three  years,  rendered  es¬ 
sential  service  to  his  Country,  at 
Toulon,  in  Corsica,  at  Malta,  and 
in  many  other  places.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  Services,  he  was 
appointed  Colonel  ol  the  61th  Re¬ 
giment  of  Infantry,  and  Lieut -Go¬ 
vernor  and  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  Jamaica  ;  but  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  Tour  of  Military  In¬ 
spection  in  that  Island,  he  was 
seized  with  a  Fever,  and  died  near 


Port  Antonio,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1808,  aged  51  years.  A  worthy 
Member  of  Society  was  thus  taken 
from  the  Public,  a  valuable  Officer 
was  lost  to  (he  King’s  Service,  and 
the  Island  of  Jamaica  was  deprived 
of  a  man  well  calculated  to  promote 
its  Happiness  and  Prosperity:  His 
residence  there  was  indeed  short, 
yet  his’  manly  but  mild  virtues,  his 
dignified  but  affable  deportment, 
and  his  firm  but  coYiciliating  conduct, 
had  secured  him  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  w  hole  community-— 

The  sculptureal  marble  shall  dissolve  in 
dust,  • 

And  Fame,  and  Wealth,  and  Honors 
pass  away ; 

Not  so  the  Triumphs  of  the  Good  and 
Just, 

Not  such  the  Glories  of  Eternal  Day. 

On  the  black  marble,  which  re¬ 
lieves  the  Monument  from  the  wall, 
are  these  lines —  > 

Amicituv  Superstlti  sacrum  vohierunt. 
W.Cartwright,  J.Cozenove,  T.  Bowdier. 

Westmacott  scutpsit. 

We  shall  close  our  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  this  truly-respectable  of¬ 
ficer,  with  observing,  that  his  two 
brothers  having  died  unmarried,  the 
male  line  of  this  very  ancient  family, 
and  of  course  the  name  of  Villettes, 
is  now  become  extinct.  The  ge¬ 
neral’s  property,  which  was  not 
very  considerable,  (for  his  liberal 
mind  did  not  allow  him  to  accu¬ 
mulate  wealth  in  the  very  advanta¬ 
geous  situation  which  he  long  held 
in  Malta,)  descends  to  his  only- 
sister,  a  lady  who  has  been  many 
years  married  and  settled  in  Swis- 
scrland.f  The  management  of  it 


*  James  Cozenow,  esq.  of  Old  Broad-street,  London. 

t  Miss  Villettes,  after  her  father’s  death,  accompanied  her  mother  to  Geneva, 
where  she  was  married  to  Albert  Turettini,  a  gentleman  of  that  city,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons,  viz-  Charles,  who  is  now  the  only  representative  of  the  family,  and 

was 
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■was  intrusted  to  the  friends  of  his  P.  §.  An  elegant  monument  to 
earliest  years,  and  his  will,  like  the  memory  of  the  deceased  general 
every  other  part  of  his  conduct  was  ordered  by  his  executors  to  be 
through  life,  manifested  that  kind  prepared  for  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
attention  to  all  who  were  connected  as  soon  as  the  monument  in  West, 
with  him,  from  the  highest  to  the  minster  Abbey  was  completed.  Air. 
the  lowest,  which  was  expressive  of  Westmacott  is  again  employed  as 
the  good  heart  and  considerate  the  sculptor, 
mind  of  the  testator. 

Albert,  who  entered  into  the  British  sendee,  and  was  aid-de-camp  to  his  late  uncle 
in  Jamaica,  where  he  died  of  the  same  fatal  fever  three  days  after  the  decease  of 
the  general. 
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On  some  new  Phenomena  of  Chemical 
Changes  produced  by  Electricity  ; 
particularly  the  Decomposition  of 
the  fixed  Alkalies  and  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ofi  the  new  Substances  which 
constitute  their  Bases  :  and  on  the 
neral  Nature  of  Alkaline  Bodies. 
By  Humphry  Davy,  Esq.  Sec. 
11.  S .  M.  R.  I.  A.  \_l  rom  the 
Transactions  ofi  the  Royal  Society .] 

TN  the  Bakerian  Lecture  which 

1  had  the  honour  of  present¬ 
ing  to  the  Royal  Society  last  year, 

I  described  a  number  of  decom¬ 
positions  and  chemical  changes 
produced  in  substances  of  known 
composition  by  electricity,  and  I 
■ventured  to  conclude  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  principles  on  which  the  phe¬ 
nomena  were  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
plained,  that  the  new  methods  of 
investigation  promised  to  lead  to  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  than  had 
hitherto  been  obtained,  concerning 
the  true  elements  of  bodies. 

This  conjecture,  then  sanctioned 
only  by  strong  analogies,  I  am 
now  happy  to  be  able  to  support 
by  some  conclusive  facts.  In  the 
course  of  a  laborious  experimental 
application  of  the  powers  of  elec¬ 


tro-chemical  analysis,  to  bodies 
which  have  appeared  simple  when 
examined  by  common  chemical 
agents,  or  which  at  least  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  decomposed,  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  obtain  new  and 
singular  results. 

Such  of  the  series  of  experiments 
as  arc  in  a  tolerably  mature  state, 
and  capable  of  being  arranged  in 
a  connected  order,  I  shall  detail 
in  the  following  sections,  particu¬ 
larly  those  which  demonstrate  the 
decomposition  and  composition  of 
the  fixed  alkalies,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  and  extraordinary 
bodies  which  constitute  their  bases. 

In  speaking  of  novel  methods  of 
investigation,  I  shall  not  fear  to  be 
minute.  When  the  common  means 
of  chemical  research  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  I  shall  mention  only  re¬ 
sults.  A  historical  detail  of  the 
progress  of  the  investigation,  of  all 
the  difficulties  that  occurred,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
overcome,  and  of  all  the  manipu¬ 
lations  employed,  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  assigned  to  this  lecture. 
It  is  proper  to  state,  ljowever, 
that  when  general  facts  are  men¬ 
tioned,  they  are  such  only  as  have 
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been  deduced  from  processes  care¬ 
fully  performed  and  often  repeated. 

II.  On  the  M  ethods  used  for  the  De¬ 
composition  of  the  fixed  Alkalies. 

The  researches  I  had  made  on 
the  decomposition  of  acids,  and  of 
alkaline  and  earthy  neutral  com¬ 
pounds,  proved  that  the  powers  of 
electrical  decomposition  were  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  strength  of  the 
opposite  electricities  in  the  circuit, 
and  to  the  conducting  power  and 
degree  of  concentration  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  employed. 

In  the  first  attempts,  that  I  made 
on  the  decomposition  of  the  fixed 
alkalies,  I  acted  upon  aqueous  so¬ 
lutions  of  potash  and  soda,  satura¬ 
ted  at  common  temperatures,  by 
the  highest  electrical  power  I  could 
command,  and  which  was  produced 
by  a  combination  of  Voltaic  bat¬ 
teries  belonging  to  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution,  containing  24  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc  of  12  inches 
square,  100  plates  of  6  inches,  and 
150  of  4  inches  square,  charged 
with  solutions  of  alum  and  nitrous 
acid  ;  but  in  these  cases,  though 
there  was  a  high  intensity  of  ac¬ 
tion,  the  water  of  the  solutions 
alone  was  affected,  and  the  hydro¬ 
gene  and  oxygene  disengaged  with 
the  production  of  much  heat  and 
violent  effervescence. 

The  presence  of  water  appearing 
thus  to  prevent  any  decomposition, 
I  used  potash  in  igneous  fusion. 
By  means  of  a  stream  of  oxygene 
gas  from  a  gasometer  applied  to 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  which 
was  thrown  on  a  platina  spoon 
containing  potash,  tins  alkali  was 
kept  for  some  minutes  in  a  strong 
red  heat,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect 
fluidity.  The  spoon  was  preserved 
in  communication  with  the  posi¬ 


tive  side  of  the  battery  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  100  of  6  inches,  highly  char¬ 
ged  ;  and  the  connection  from  the 
negative  sidd  w  as  made  by  a  platina 
wire. 

By  this  arrangement  some  bril¬ 
liant  phenomena  were  produced. 
The  potash  appeared  a  conductor 
in  a  high  degree,  and  as  long  as  the 
communication  was  preserved,  a 
most  intense  light  was  exhibited  at 
the  negative  w-ire,  and  a  column  of 
flame,  which  seemed  to  be  owing 
to  the  developement  of  combusti¬ 
ble  matter,  arose  from  the  point  of 
contact. 

V  hen  the  order  was  changed,  so 
that  the  platina  spoon  was  made 
negative,  a  vivid  and  constant  light 
appeared  at  the  opposite  point  : 
there  was  rro  effect  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  round  it ;  but  aeriform  glo¬ 
bules,  which  inflamed  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  rose  through  the  potash. 

The  platina,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  considerably  acted 
upon  ;  and  in  the  cases  when  it 
had  been  negative,  in  the  highest 
degree. 

The  alkali  was  apparently  dry 
in  this  experiment ;  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  inflammable 
matter  arose  from  its  decomposi¬ 
tion.  The  residual  potash  was  un¬ 
altered  ;  it  contained  indeed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dark  grey  metallic  particles, 
but  these  proved  to  be  derived  from 
the  platina. 

I  tried  several  experiments  on 
the  electrization  of  potash  rendered 
fluid  by  heat,  with  the  hopes  of 
being  able  to  collect  the  combusti¬ 
ble  matter,  but  without  success ; 
and  I  only  attained  my  object,  by 
employing  electricity  as  the  com¬ 
mon  agent  for  fusion  and  decom¬ 
position. 

Though  potash,  perfectly  dried 
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by  ignition,  is  a  nonconductor,  yet 
it  is  rendered  a  conductor,  by  a 
very  slight  addition  of  moisture, 
which  does  not  perceptibly  destroy 
its  aggregation  ;  and  in  this  state  it 
readily  fusesi  and  decomposes  by 
strong  electrical  powers. 

A  small  piece  of  pure  potash, 
which  had  been  exposed  for  a  few 
seconds  to,  the  atmosphere,  so  as 
to  give  conducting  power  to  the 
surface,  was  placed  upon  an  insu¬ 
lated  disc  of  platina,  connected 
with  the  negative  side  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  of  the  power  of  250  of  6  and 
4,  in  a  state  of  intense  activity  ; 
and  a  platina.  wire,  communicating 
with  the  positive  side,  was  brought 
in  contact  with  the  upper  surface 
of  the  alkali.  The  whole  appara¬ 
tus  was  in  the  open  atmosphere. 

Under  these  circumstances  a 
vivid  action  was  soon  observed  to 
take  place.  The  potash  began  to 
fuse  at  both  its  points  of  electriza¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  violent  effer¬ 
vescence  at  the  upper  surface  ;  at 
the  lower,  or  negative  surface,  there 
was  no  liberation  of  elastic  fluid  ; 
but  small  globules  having  a  high 
metallic  lustre,  and  being  precisely 
similar  in  visible  characters  to 
quicksilver,  appeared,  some  of 
which  burnt  wiih  explosion  and 
bright  flame,  as  soon  as  they  were 
formed,  and  others  remained,  and 
were  merely  tarnished,  and  finally 
covered  by  a  white  film  which 
formed  on  their  surfaces. 

These  globules,  numerous  expe¬ 
riments  soon  shewed  to  be  the  sub¬ 
stance  1  was  in  search  of,  and  a 
peculiar  inflammable  principle  the 
basis  of  potash.  I  found  that  the 
platina  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  result,  except  as  the  me¬ 
dium  for  exhibiting  the  electrical 
powers  of  decomposition  :  and  a 


substance  of  the  same  kind  was 
produced  when  pieces  of  copper, 
silver,  gold,  plumbago,  or  even 
charcoal  were  employed  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  circuit. 

The  phenomenon  was  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  presence  of  air;  1 
found  that  it  took  place  when  the 
alkali  was  in  the  vacuum  of  an  ex¬ 
hausted  receiver. 

The  substance  was  likewise  pro¬ 
duced  from  potash  fused  by  means 
of  a  lamp,  in  glass  tubes  confined 
by  mercury,  and  furnished  with 
hermetically  inserted  .platina  wires 
by  which  the  electrical  action  was 
transmitted.  But  this  operation 
could  not  he  carried  on  for  any 
considerable  time  ;  the  glass  was 
rapidly  dissolved  by  the  action  of 
the  alkali,  and  this  substance  soon 
penetrated  through  the  body  of  the 
tube. 

\ 

Soda,  when  acted  upon  in  the 
same  manner  as  potash,  exhibited 
an  analogous  result  ;  but  the  de¬ 
composition  demanded  greater  in¬ 
tensity  of  action  in  the  batteries, 
or  the  alkali  was  required  to  be  in 
much  thinner  and  smaller  pieces. 
With  the  batteryof  100  of  6  inches 
in  full  activity  1  obtained  good  re¬ 
sults  from  pieces  of  potash  weigh¬ 
ing  from  40  to  70  grains,  and  of  a 
thickness  which  made  the  distance, 
of  the  electrified  metallic  surfaces 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  but 
with  a  similar  power  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  produce  the  effects  of  de¬ 
composition  on  pieces  of  soda  of 
more  than  15  or  20  grains  in 
weight,  and  that  only  when  the 
distance  between  the  wires  was 
about  1-8 th  or  1  -  10th  of  an  inch. 

The  substance  produced  from 
potash  remained  fluid  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
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soda,  which  was  fluid  in  the 
degree  of  heat  of  the  alkali  during 
its  formation,  became  solid  on 
cooling,  and  appeared  having  the 
lustre  of  silver. 

When  the  power  of  '250  was 
used,  with  a  very  high  charge  for 
the  decomposition  of  soda,  the  glo¬ 
bules  often  burnt  at  the  moment 
of  their  formation,  and  sometimes 
violently  exploded  and  separated 
into  smaller  globules,  which  flew 
with  great  velocity  through  the  air 
in  a  state  of  vivid  combustion,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  beautiful  effect  of  con¬ 
tinued  jets  of  fire. 

HI.  Theory  of  the  Decomposition 

of  the  fixed  Alkalies  ;  their  Com - 

position ,  and  Production . 

As  in  all  decompositions  of  com¬ 
pound  substances  which  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  examined,  at  the  same  time 
that  combustible  bases  were  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  negative  surface  in 
the  electrical  circuit,  oxygene  was 
produced,  and  evolved  or  carried 
into  combination  at  the  positive 
surface,  it  was  reasonable  to  con¬ 
clude  that  this  substance  was  gene¬ 
rated  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
electrical  action  upon  the  alkalies  ; 
and  a  number  of  experiments  made 
above  mercury,  with  the  apparatus 
for  excluding  external  air,  proved 
that  this  was  the  case. 

When  solid  potash,  or  soda  in 
its  conducting  state,  was  included 
in  glass  tubes  furnished  wi.th  elec¬ 
trified  platina  wires,  the  new  sub¬ 
stances  were  generated  at  the  ne¬ 


gative  surfaces  ;  the  gass  given  oat 
at  the  other  surface  proved  by  the 
most  delicate  examination  to  be 
pure  oxygene  ;  and  unless  an  excess 
of  water  was  present,  no  gas  was 
evolved  from  the  negative  surface. 

In  the  synthetical  experiments, 
a  perfect  coincidence  likewise  will 
be  found. 

I  mentioned  that  the  metallic  lus¬ 
tre  of  the  substance  from  potash 
immediately  became  destroyed  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  a  white 
crust  formed  upon  it.  This  crust 
I  soon  found  to  be  pure  potash, 
which  immediately  deliquesced,  and 
new  quantities  were  formed,  which 
in  their  turn  attracted  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  till  the  whole 
globule  disappeared,  and  assumed 
the  form  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
potash.* 

When  globules  were  placed  in 
appropriate  tubes  containing  com¬ 
mon  air  or  oxygene  gas  confined  by 
mercury,  aa  absorption  of  oxygene 
took  place  ;  a  crust  of  alkali  in¬ 
stantly  formed  upon  the  globule  ; 
but  from  the  want  of  moisture  for 
its  solution,  the  process  stopped, 
the  interior  being  defended  from 
the  action  of  the  gas. 

With  the  substance  from  soda, 
the  appearances  and  effects  were 
analogous. 

When  the  substances  were  strong¬ 
ly  heated,  confined  in  given  por¬ 
tions  of  oxygene,  a  rapid  combus¬ 
tion  with  a  brilliant  white  flame  was 
produced,  and  the  metallic  globules 
were  found  converted  into  a  white 


*  Water  likewise  is  decomposed  in  the  process.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that 
the  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies  act  upon  this  substance  with  greater  energy  than 
any  other  known  bodies.  The  minute  theory  of  the  oxydation  of  the  bases  of  the 
alkalies  in  the  free  air,  is  this  : — oxygene  gas  is  first  attracted  by  them,  and 
alkali  formed.  This  alkali  speedily  absorbs  water.  This  water  is  again  decom¬ 
posed.  Hence,  during  the  conversion  of  a  globule  into  alkaline  solution,  there 
is  a  constant  and  rapid  disengagement  of  small  quantities  of  gas. 
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and  solid  mass,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  substance  from  potash  was 
found  to  be  potash,  and  in  the  case 
of  that  from  soda,  soda, 

Oxygene  gas  was  absorbed  in 
this  operation,  and  nothing  emitted 
which  affected  the  purity  of  the  re¬ 
sidual  air. 

The  alkalies  produced  were  ap¬ 
parently  dry,  or  at  least  contained 
no  more  moisture  than  might  well 
be  conceived  to  exist  in  the  oxygene 
gas  absorbed  ;  and  their  weights 
considerably  exceeded  those  of  the 
combustible  matters  consumed. 

The  processes  on  which  these  con¬ 
clusions  are  founded  will  be  fully 
described  hereafter,  when  the  mi¬ 
nute  details  which  are  necessary 
will  be  explained,  and  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  oxygene,  and  of  the 
respective  inflammable  substances 
which  enter  into  union  to  form  the 
fixed  alkalies,  will  be  given. 

It  appears  then,  that  in  these 
facts  there  is  the  same  evidence  for 
the  decomposition  of  potash  and 
soda  into  oxygene  and  two  peculiar 
substances,  as  there  is  for  the  de¬ 
composition  of  sulphuric  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acids  and  the  metallic  oxides 
into  oxygene  and  their  respective 
combustible  bases. 

In  the  analytical  experiments, 
no  substances  capable  of  decom¬ 
position  are  present  but  the  alkalies 
and  a  minute  portion  of  moisture  ; 
which  seems  in  no  other  way  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  result,  than  in  rendering 
them  conductors  at  the  surface : 
for  the  new  substances  a,re  not  ge¬ 
nerated  till  the  interior,  which  is 
dry,  begins  to  be  fused  ;  they  ex¬ 
plode  when  in  rising  through  the 
fpsed  alkali  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  heated  moistened  surface  ; 

*  See  Bakcrian  Lecture.  1806, 
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they  cannot  be  produced  from  crys¬ 
tallized  alkalies,  which  contain 
much  water  -;  and  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  electrization  of  ignited 
potash,  which  contains  no  sensible 
quantity  of  water,  confirms  the 
opinion  of  their  formation  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  presence  of  this 
substance. 

The  combustible  bases  of  the 
fixed  alkalies  seem  to  be  repelled  as 
other  combustible  substances,  by 
positively  electrified  surfaces,  and 
attracted  by  negatively  electrified 
surfaces,  and  the  oxygene  follows 
the  contrary  order  ;*  or  the  oxygene 
being  naturally  possessed  of  the 
negative  energy,  and  the  bases  of 
the  positive,  do  not  remain  in  com¬ 
bination  when  either  of  them  is 
brought  into  an  electrical  state  op¬ 
posite  to  its  natural  one.  In  the 
synthesis,  on  the  contrary,  the  na¬ 
tural  energies  or  attractions  come 
in  equilibrium  with  each  other  ; 
and  when  these  are  in  a  low  state 
at  common  temperatures,  a  slow 
combination  is  effected  ;  but  when 
they  are  exalted  by  heat,  a  rapid 
union  is  the  result ;  and  as  in  other 
like  cases  with  the  production  of 
fire. — A.  number  of  circumstances 
reiating  to  the  agencies  of  the  bases 
of  the  alkalies  will  be  immediately 
stated,  and  will  be  found  to  offer 
confirmations  of  these  general  con¬ 
clusions. 

IV.  On  the  Properties  and  Nature 
•  of  the  Basis  of  Potash. 

After  I  had  detected  the  bases  of 
the  fixed  alkalies,  I  had  conside¬ 
rable  difficulty  to  preserve  and  con¬ 
fine  them  so  as  to  examine  their 
properties,  and  submit  them  to  ex-, 
periments  ;  for,  like  the  alkahests 

page  28,  Phil,  Trans,  for  1807. 
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imagined  by  the  alchemists,  they 
acted  more  or  less  upon  almost 
every  body  to  which  they  were 
exposed. 

The  fluid  substance  amongst  all 
those  I  have  tried,  on  which  I  find 
they  have  least  effect,  is  recently 
distilled  naphtha. — In  this  material, 
when  excluded  from  the  air,  they 
remain  for  many,  days  without  con¬ 
siderably  changing,  and  their  phy¬ 
sical  properties  may  be  easily  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  atmosphere  when  they 
are  covered  by  a  thin  film  of  it. 

The  basis  of  potash  at  60° 
Fahrenheit,  the  temperature  in 
which  I  first  examined  it,  appeared, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in 
small  globules  possessing  the  me¬ 
tallic  lustre,  opacity,  and  general 
appearance  of  mercury  ;  so  that 
when  a  globule  of  mercury  was 
placed  near  a  globule  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  substance,  it  was  not  possible 
to  detect  a  difference  by  the  eye. 

At  60°  Fahrenheit  it  is  however 
only  imperfectly  fluid,  for  it  does 
not  readily  run  into  a  globule  when 
its  shape  is  altered  ;  at  7 0°  it  be¬ 
comes  more  fluid  ;  and  at  100°  its 
fluidity  is  perfect,  so  that  different 
globules  may.  be  easily  made  to  run 
into  one.  At  50°  Fahrenheit,  it 
becomes  a.  soft  and  malleable  solid  ; 
which  has  the  lustre  of  polished 
silver  ;  and  at  about  the  freezing 
point  of  water  it  becomes  harder 
and  brittle,  and  when  broken  in 
fragments,  exhibits  a  crystallized 
texture,  which  in  the  microscope 
seems  composed  of  beautiful  facets 
of  a  perfect  w  hiteness  and  high  me¬ 
tallic  splendour. 

To  be  converted  into  vapour,  it 
requires  a  temperature  approaching 
that  of  the  red  heat  ;  and  when  the 
experiment  is  conducted  under  pro¬ 


per  circumstances,  it  is  found  un¬ 
altered  after  distillation. 

It  is  a  perfect  conductor  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  When  a  spark  from  the 
Voltaic  battery  of  3  00  of  6  inches 
is  taken  upon  a  large  globule  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  light  is  green,  and 
combustion  takes  place  at  the  point 
of  contact  only*  When  a  smaii 
globule  is  used,  it  is  completely 
dissipated  with  explosion  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  most  vivid  flame,  into 
alkaline  fumes. 

It  is  an  excellent  conductor  of 
heat. 

Resembling  the  mefals  in  all  these 
sensible  properties,  it  is  however 
remarkably  different  from  any  of 
them  in  specific  gravity  ;  I  found 
that  it  rose  to  the  surface  of  naph¬ 
tha  distilled  from  petroleum,  and 
of  which  the  specific  gravity  was 
.86l,  and  it  did  not  sink  in  double 
distilled  naphtha,  the  specific  gra¬ 
vity  of  which  was  about  .770,  that 
of  water  being  considered  as  3 . 
The  small  quantities  in  which  it  is 
produced  by  the  highest  electrical 
powers,  rendered  it  very  difficult 
to  determine  this  quality  with  mi¬ 
nute  precision.  I  endeavoured  to 
gain  approximations  on  the  subject 
by  comparing  the  weights  of  per¬ 
fectly  equal  globules  of  the  basis  of 
potash  and  mercury.  I  used  the 
very  delicate  balance  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  which  when  loaded 
with  the  quantities  I  employed,  and 
of  which  the  mercury  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  ten  grains,  is  sensible  at 
least  to  the  two-thousandth  part 
of  a  grain.  Taking  the  mean  of 
four  experiments,  conducted  with 
great  care,  its  specific  gravity  at 
62°  Fahrenheit,  is  to  that  of  mer¬ 
cury  as  10  to  223,  which  gives  a 
proportion  to  that  of  water  nearly 
3  as  ' 
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as  6  to  10  ;  so  that  it  is  the  lightest 
fluid  body  known.  In  its  solid 
form  it  is  a  little  heavier,  bat  even 
in  this  state  when  cooled  to  40° 
Fahrenheit,  it  swims  in  the  double 
distilled  naphtha. 

The  chemical  relations  of  the 
basis  of  potash  are  still  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  than  its  physical  ones. 

I  have  already  mentioned  its  al¬ 
kalization  and  combustion  in  oxy- 
gene  gas. —  It  combines  with  oxy- 
ginc  slowly  and  without  flame  at 
all  temperatures  that  I  have  tried 
below  that  of  its  vaporization. — • 
But  at  this  temperature  combustion 
takes  place,  and  the  light  is  of  a 
brilliant  whiteness  and  the  heat  in¬ 
tense.  When  heated  slowly  in  a 
quantity  of  oxygene  gas  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  its  complete  conversion 
into  potash,  and  at  a  temperature 
inadequate  to  its  inflammation, 
400°  Fahrenheit,  for  instance,  its 
tintchanges  to  that  of  a  red  brown, 
and  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn, 
all  the  oxygene  is  found  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  a  solid  is  formed  of  a 
greyish  colour,  which  partly  con¬ 
sists  of  potash  and  partly  of  the 
basis  of  potash  in  a  lower  degree 
of  oxygenation, — and  which  be* 
comes  potash  by  being  exposed  to 
water,  or  by  being  again  heated  in 
fresh  quantities  of  air. 

The  substance  consisting  of  the 
basis  of  potash  combined  with  an 
under  proportion  of  oxygene,  may 
likewise  be  formed  by  fusing  dry 
potash  and  its  basis  together  under 
proper  circumstances. —  The  basis 
rapidly  loses  its  metallic  splendour  ; 
the  two  substances  unite  into  a 
compound,  of  a  red  brown  colour 
w  hen  fluid,  and  of  a  dark  grey  hue 
when  solid  ;  and  this  compound 
soon  absorbs  its  full  proportion  of 
oxygene  when  exposed  to  flic  air, 
and  is  wholly  converted  into  potash. 


Mr,  Davy,  having  discussed  a 
variety  of  important  matters,  and 
established  not  a  few  facts  which 
have  roused  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  chemists  in  this  country  but 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  informs 
us  that,  an  immense  variety  of  ob¬ 
jects  of  research  is  presented  in  the 
powers  and  affinities  of  the  new 
metals  produced  from  the  alkalies. 

In  themselves  they  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  prove  powerful  agents  for  ana¬ 
lysis  ;  and  having  an  affinity  for 
oxygene  stronger  than  any  other 
known  substances,  they  may  pos¬ 
sibly  supersede  the  application  of 
electricity  to  some  of  the  undecom- 
pounded  bodies. 

The  basis  of  potash  I  find  oxi¬ 
dates  in  carbonic  acid  and  decom¬ 
poses  it,  and  produces  charcoal 
when  heated  in  contact  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime.  It  likewise  oxidates 
in  muriatic  acid  ;  but  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  sufficient  precision  to  as¬ 
certain  the  results. 

In  sciences  kindred  to  chemistry, 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  tie 
alkalies,  and  the  analogies  arising 
in  consequence,  will  open  mw'y 
new  views  ;  they  may  lead  to  the 
solution  of  many  problems  in  geo¬ 
logy,  and  shew  that  agents  may 
have  operated  in  the  formation  of 
rocks  and  earths,  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  suspected  to  exist. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the 
speculative  part  of  this  enquiry  to 
a  great  extent,  but  I  shall  refrain 
from  so  occupying  the  time  of  the 
Society,  as  the  tcoour  of  my  ob¬ 
ject  in  this  lecture  has  not  been  to 
state  hypotheses,  but  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  a  new  series  of  facts. 


On 
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On  the  Culture  of  Flax.  By  the  late 
Robert  Somerville ,  Esq.  of  Had - 
dingtonin  East  Lothian.  [ From 
the  Transactions  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  j 

FLAX  and  hemp  are  articles  so 
essentially  necessary  to  the 
British  kingdoms,  that  it  is  matter 
of  astonishment  the  cultivation  of 
them  should  be  so  much  neglected, 
and  the  management  even  of  the 
small  quantity  that  is  cultivated  so 
very  defective.  The  liberality  of 
government  has,  for  main'  years, 
held  forth  great  encouragement  for 
promoting  the  growth  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  necessary  articles, 
by  expending  large  sums  in  boun¬ 
ties  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
object  so  much  desired,  has  by  no 
means  been  obtained  to  the  extent 
that  could  be  wished  ;  the  culti¬ 
vation  being  still  extremely  limited, 
and 'the  management  in  every  stage, 
both  of  the  culture  and  manufac¬ 
turing  into  flax,  -  very  defective. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  im¬ 
mense  quantities  might  be  raised  in 
Britain,  with  little  labour,  and  that 
too  upon  soils  where  hardly  any 
tring  else  will  grow  ;  and  every 
part  of  the  management,  from  the 
time  of  sowing,  till  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured  into  flax,  very  easily  taught 
to  the  country  people. 

The  accomplishment  of  an  object 
so  truly  desirable,  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  most  salutary  effects, 
by  affording  employment  for  an  in¬ 
creased  population,  and  materially 
lessening  our  dependance  upon 
other  nations. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  pa¬ 
ges  is,  first  to  give  a  general  sketch 
of  the  present  mode  of  cultivating 
and  managing  flax,  then  to  enter 
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into  the  detail  of  the  principal  ope¬ 
rations,  point  out  what  appears 
defective  in  each,  and  offer  some 
hints  for  improvement. 

No  regular  system  is  at  present 
pursued  by  those  who  cultivate 
flax  ;  and  very  little  attention  is 
paid  either  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
upon  which  it  is  sown,  or  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  that  soil  :  except  in  a 
few  instances,  it  is  cultivated  upon 
a  very  contracted  scale,  seldom 
more  than  an  acre  or  two  being  in 
the  possession  of  one  person,  and 
in  many  cases  it  does  not  exceed  an 
half,  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  as 
may  be  seen  by  looking  over  the  pre¬ 
miums  awarded  by  the  honourable 
board  of  trustees. 

There  are  instances  however  of 
farmers  who  have  attempted  it  upon 
a  larger  scale,  and  have  sown  forty 
or  fifty  acres  in  one  season ;  but 
these  last  are  few  in  number,  and 
even  of  them  there  are  some  who 
have  lost  by  the  undertaking. 

In  the  present  state  of  Britain, 
with  regard  to  provisions  and  po¬ 
pulation,  the  question  is  of  hig4i 
importance,  whether  a  part  of  the 
arable  lands  which  are  now  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  barely  sufficient  .for 
producing  a  due  proportion  of  grain 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  can 
with  safety  be  withdrawn  from  that 
purpose,  and  employed  in  any  other 
way.  Humanity  as  well  as  sound 
policy  forbids  the  attempt ;  the 
effect  certainly  would  be  that  of 
enhancing  the  price  of  provisions, 
a  calamity  which  has  already  been 
.but  too  severely  felt. 

This  consideration,  though  it  may 
deter  proprietors  and  farmers  from 
using  their  good  arable  lands  in  that 
way,  does  not  preclude  the  idea  of 
raising  Sax  to  a  great  extent  ;  at 
present  there  are  immense  tracts 
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under  the  denomination  of  moors, 
mosses,  swamps,  wastes,  &c.  upon 
which  tlax  and  hemp  may  not  only 
be  successfully  raised,  with  little 
labour  and  at  small  expence,  but 
the  tillage  and  other  operations, 
given  for  the  tlax  crops,  will  greatly 
facilitate  their  improvement,  and 
put  them  in  a  proper  train  for  the 
culture  of  grain,  &c. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  the 
raising  of  tlax  and  hemp,  that  very 
|  large  crops  of  both  may  be  obtained 
from  lands  of  the  above  description, 
not  only  with  safety,  but  advan. 
i  tage  to  the.  soil.  Property  of  this 
sort  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  nature;  in  some  cases,  from  an 
idea  that  it  is  not  worth  improving, 
and  in  others  oil  account  of  the 
great  labour,  and  heavy  expence  of 
i  purchasing  lime  and  other  manures, 
sufficient  to  render  it  lit  for  carry¬ 
ing  grain. 

Fortunately  flax  requires  no  such 
expensive  preparation.  Tillage  a- 
|  lone,  and  the  cost  of  the  seed,  are 
I  all  that  are  necessary  ;  and  the  crop 
I  in  general,  when  properly  managed, 
will  not  only  repay  these,  but  afford 
|  a  prolit  sufficient  to  enable  the  cul¬ 
tivator  to  purchase  lime  or  other 
manures  for  his  future  crops.  In 
that  way  a  double  benefit  will  rc- 
[  suit  to  the  community  ;  first,  by 
|  keeping  great  sums  of  money  in  the 
country  that  are  yearly  sent  abroad, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  an 
abundant  supply  of  an  article  that 
cannot  be  done  without;  and,  se- 
i  comlly,  by  assisting  and  holding 
j  out  an  incentive  for  the  cultivation 
of  waste  lands. 

In  a  paper  formerly  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
which  is  now  published  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  their  cominitec  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  potatoes,  notice  is  taken  of 
the  ease  with  which  that  valuable 
root  may  be  cultivated  on  waste 
and  unimproved  soils,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  may  arise  from  the 
practice  pointed  out.  Perhaps  the 
attainment  of  that  important  na¬ 
tional  object,  the  cultivation  of 
waste  lands,  will  be  more  promoted 
by  the  general  introduction  of  flax 
or  potatoes  as  first  crops,  than  by 
any  other  means  ;  neither  of  them 
require  any  expence  .except  seed 
and  tillage  ;  they  increase  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  several  valuable  manu¬ 
factures,  furnish  a  wholesome  and 
nutritious  article  of  food,  aflbrd  a 
profitable  return  to  the  cultivator, 
and  give  employment  to  many  hands. 

To  those  wrho  are  judges  of  the 
real  interests  of  their  country,  the 
importance  of  what  is  above  men¬ 
tioned  will  be  evident,  even  if  the 
cultivation  of  flax  were  confined 
merely  to  supplying  ourselves  ;  but 
perhaps  the  matter  ought  to  be  car¬ 
ried  farther,  and  Britain  might  soon 
be  able  to  rival  Holland,  &c.  in 
supplying  other  nations.  The  soil 
of  this  country  is  at  least  equally 
fertile,  and  the  climate  as  genial  as 
that  of  Holland  or  the  provinces  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  why,  then 
should  the  crops  of  flax  raised  here 
be  more  scanty,  or  the  quality  in¬ 
ferior  to  what  is  produced  in  those 
parts  ?  The  only  thing  wanting 
seems  to  be,  a  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  managing  the  crop,  in 
which  the  British,  notwithstanding 
every  attempt  to  the  contrary,  are 
still  extremely  defective. 

Owing  to  its  exhausting  quality, 
the  cultivation  has  been  laid  aside 
by  opulent  and  extensive  farmers, 
and  is  now  principally  in  the  hands 
of  small  tenants  and  cottagers  ;  the 
latter  of  whom  (especially  in  Scot¬ 
er  •  land) 
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land)  have  the  privilege  of  sowing 
a  small  quantity  upon  the  lands  of 
their  master.  In  the  improved 
toumies  this  privilege  is  fast  wear¬ 
ing  out,  and  the  places  where  it 
principally  prevails  at  present,  are 
the  north  of  Scotland  and  the 
islauds,  where  the  generality  of 
farms  are  still  small,  and  good  hus¬ 
bandry  is  far  from  being  so  well 
understood  as  could  be  wished. 

From  this  view  of  the  matter, 
it  will  appear  that  the  quantity 
raised  over  the  whole  island  is 
small ;  and  from  the  ignorance  and 
want  of  capital  in  the  persons  who 
raise  it,  the  management  must  of 
course  be  defective  ;  and  that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  all  that  is 
used  in  Britain,  must  be  imported 
either  from  Holland  or  the  Baltic. 

Flax  Seed. 

The  quantity  of  flax  raised  in 
Britain  is  not  only  small,  but  the 
seed  from  which  even  that  small 
quantity  is  raised,  is  annually  im¬ 
ported  either  from  Holland  or  the 
Baltic,  from  an  absurd  and  er¬ 
roneous  opinion,  that  after  seed 
has  been  once  sown  in  this  country, 
the  produce  is  unfit  for  ihat  pur¬ 
pose  afterwards.  *  How  such  an 
idea  came  to  be  entertained  at  first, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Britain 
is  well  known  to  be  famous  for  the 
growth  of  grain  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  ;  why  then  should  it  be 
incapable  of  producing  flax,  an 
article  that  arrives  at  great  per¬ 
fection  in  Holland  and  elsewhere, 
upon  worse  soils,  and  in  much 
more  inhospitable  climates?  Were 
it  a  matter  of  which  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained,  the  subject 
is  sufficiently  important  to  entitle 
Tt  to  a  complete  investigation.  'To 
those,  however,  who  are  acquaint¬ 


ed  with  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Holland,  and  other  parts  from 
whence  flax  is  imported  into  this 
country,  and  who  are  capable  of 
making  a  just  comparison  between 
them  and  Great  Britain,  such  an 
enquiry  will  appear  superfluous,  as 
the  advantage  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  latter. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the 
Dutch,  who  have  been  long  in  pos¬ 
session  of  that  trade,  and  who 
have,  in  consequence,  arrived  at 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
management  of  flax  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stages,  both  of  its  growth 
and  manufacture.,  are  enabled  not 
only  to  raise  and  dress  it  much 
better  than  we  are,  but  can  bring 
it  into  the  market  al  a  cheaper  rate  ; 
and  as  they  have  found  it  a  most 
profitable  article,  they  have  indus¬ 
triously  propagated  an  idea,  which 
has  been  as  readily  believed  in  this 
country,  that  both  the  seed  and 
flax  raised  in  Britain,  are  greatly 
inferior  to  what  is  produced  in 
Holland. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  where 
the  crop  is  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  the  flax  only,  it  is  generally 
separated  from  the  ground  at  so 
early  a  period,  that  the  seed  has 
made  very  small  progress  in  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  of  course  would,  upon 
trial,  be  found  very  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  sowing  next  year.  While 
this  practice  (for  which  no  reason 
that  is  completely  satisfactory  has 
yet  been  assigned)  continues,  a 
new  supply  of  seed  will  be  annually 
required  ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to 
shew,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
paper,  that  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  and  without  any  additional 
expence,  it  is  possible  to  unite  the 
advantages  of  well  matured  seed, 
and  a  valuable  crop  of  flax.  This 
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is  no  visionary  idea,  as  it  is  done 
in  Holland  and  else-where  every 
year  ;  and  the  whitest,  most  du¬ 
rable,  and  easiest  and  bleached  flax 
produced  in  those  parts,  is  from 
crops  where  the  seed  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  ripened. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  with 
Some  degree  of  plausibility,  that 
where  the  seed  is  ripened,  the 
quality  of  the  flax  is  not  only  worse, 
but  the  soil  is  also  much  more  ex¬ 
hausted  than  in  cases  where  it  is 
pulled  green.  At  first  view,  this 
argument  appears  well  founded  ; 
and  certainly,  if  flax  were  pulled 
while  it  is  in  flower,  the  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  would  be  infinitely  less 
than  when  the  seed  is  allowed  to 
ripen  ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  at  the  usual  time  of  pulling, 
the  seed  is  not  only  formed,  but 
has  made  very  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  ;  if  a  careful  enquiry  is  made, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  crop  has, 
in  that  stage,  drawn  as  much  oil 
and  other  useful  principles  from 
the  earth  as  it  possibly  can  do. 
For  though  the  seed  of  flax  at  that 
period  contains  less  oil  than  it  does 
when  completely  ripened,  yet  that 
portion  which  is  deficient  in  the 
seed,  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
stalk  in  the  form  of  a  mucilage, 
which  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  aided 
by  the  operation  of  light  and  heat, 
would  soon  have  converted  into  oil 
also.  If  this  reasoning  is  sustained, 
(and  some  trials  wh'^h  I  have  made, 
go  a  great  way  to  support  it,)  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  must  be  the 
same  in  both  cases  ;  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  is,  that  by  allowing  the 
crop  to  remain  in  the  ground,  ve. 
getation  is  continued  till  thfe  plant 
is  perfected,  and  a  complete  sepa¬ 
ration  of  its  component  parts  takes 
place.  By  this  separation  the  oil 
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will  be  deposited  in  the  seed,  the 
aqueous  juices  will  be  dried  and 
exhaled  by  the  sun,  the  stalk  and 
flax  being  deprived  of  these  will 
assume  a  white  appearance,  and 
the  gummy  mucilaginous  juices 
being  exhausted,  little  or  no  im¬ 
pediment  will  remain  in  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  flax  from  the  stalk  ; 
for  as  I  will  afterwards  shew,  one 
of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the 
separation  of  the  flax  from  the 
stalk,  arises  from  the  glutinous  na¬ 
ture  of  the  juices  contained  in  green 
flax.  With  regard  to  the  flax  being 
of  a  coarser  quality,  when  the  seed 
is  allowed  to  ripen,  than  when  it  is 
pulled  green,  1  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  this  is  an  error.  I 
will  even  go  farther,  and  assert, 
that  the  ripening  of  the  seed  may 
not  only  be  attempted  with  perfect 
safety,  but  that  the  flax  .will  be 
whiter,  and  every  operation  it  has 
to  go  through  facilitated  thereby  ; 
but  this  will  be  illustrated  more  at 
large,  iq  a  different  part  of  this 
Memoir  ;  the  only  thing  intended 
to  be  inculcated  in  this  place  is, 
that  flax  seed  of  the  best  quality- 
may  be  raised  in  Britain,  without 
injuring  the  flax,  or  exhausting  the 
soil  more  than  is  commonly  done 
for  crops  where  the  flax  is  pulled 
green. 

[Mr.  Somerville,  having  stated 
at  great  lcngtlTand  very  satisfacto¬ 
rily,  a  variety  of  important  facts, 
respecting  the  culture  and  prepa¬ 
ration  of  flax, (a  subject,  at  all  times, 
of  much  importance  to  this  country, 
but  more  especially  at  present,  when 
both  the  Baltic  and  shores  of  Ame¬ 
rica  are  shut  up  from  u*,)  towards 
the  conclusion  says :]  Such  are  the 
ideas  that  have  occurred  to  me,  in 
considering  this  very  important 
branch  of  the  rural  economy  of 
G  2  Great 
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Great  Britain,  and  which  I  now 
submit  with  ail  possible  deference 
to  the  honourable  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  A  part  of  the  proposed 
improvements  are  founded  upon 
experiments  ;  the  remainder  are  the 
result  of  observations  made  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  J  have  it  to  regret, 
however,  that  as  neither  the  ex¬ 
periments  nor  observations  w?ere 
made  with  a  view  to  publication, 
and  as  I  was  generally  much  occu¬ 
pied  by  other  avocations  at  the  time, 
they  are  far  from  being  so  perfect 
as  I  could  have  wished.  I  trust, 
however,  that  the  hints  thrown  out, 
however  defective,  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  complete  and  scientific 
examination  of  the  subject,  and 
that  a  system  of  management  will 
soon  be  established  upon  solid  and 
durable  principles. 

The  points  seemingly  most  wor¬ 
thy  of  minute  investigation  are  the 
following. 

1.  The  chance  of  raising  hemp 
successfully  upon  swampy  and 
marshy  grounds  by  cutting  open 
drains  between  the  ridges. 

Ll.  The  practicability  of  raisingflax 
upon  mosses,  moors,  and  waste 
lands,  with  profit  to  the  cultivator, 
and  as  a  step  to  their  future  im¬ 
provement. 

3.  To  ascertain  what  benefit 
would  arise  from  sowing  flax  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  season  than 
is  done  at  present. 

4.  To  ascertain  whether  the  mode 
<3f  pulling  flax,  above  pointed  out, 
is  better  calculated  to  separate  the 
long  from  the  short  flax,  and  the 
fine  from  the  coarse,  than  the  me¬ 
thod  at  present  in  use. 

5.  To  ascertain  whether  the  seed 
can  be  ripened  without  detriment 
to  the  tlax  ;  and  if  the  quality  is 
coarse  when  the  seed  is  ri pencil 


determine  how  far  it  is  inferior 
what  is  pulled* green  ;  and  whether 
the  value  of  the  seed  will  not  be 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the 
difference  of  the  quality. 

6.  To  determine  whether  the  flax 
that  has  ripened  the  seed,  contains 
less  mucilage  and  colouring  matter 
than  that  which  is  pulled  green; 
and  which  of  the  two  requires 
the  greatest  labour  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing. 

7.  To  ascertain  by  careful  expe¬ 
riments  the  best  and  most  speedy 
means  of  watering  flax,  so  as  to 
produce  an  easy  separation  between 
it  and  the  husk,  or  stalk,  and  at 
the  same  time  purge  it  of  the  mu¬ 
cilage,  colouring  matter,  &c.  con¬ 
tained  in  it. 

8.  To  make  comparative  trials 
between  parcels  of  the  same  flax 
that  have  been  steept  an  unequal 
length  of  time,  from  two  to  eight 
wrecks,  with  a  view  to  regalate  the 
duration  of  the  steep. 

9.  To  make  comparative  trials 
between  parcels  of  flax  that  have 
had  only  a  simple  steeping,  and 
other  parcels  of  the  same  flax  that 
have  been  dipt  in  boiling  water 
before  and  after  the  steeping. 

10.  To  ascertain  whether  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  potash  or  lime  water,  or 
a  mixture  of  both,  to  the  boiling 
water  in  which  the  flax  is  dipt,  will 
facilitate  the  subsequent  operations 
without  injuring  the  flax,  and  in 
what  degree. 

11.  To  ascertain  whether  flax 
treated  in  the  manner  mentioned 
in  the  last  two  articles,  is  whiter, 
finer,  or  more  easily  bleached. 

12.  To  ascertain  whether  the 
mode  recommended  of  boiling,  &c. 
is  calculated  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  strength  and  durability  of  the 


to  flax. 


13.  To 
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13.  To  determine  experimentally, 
whether  flax  that  is  sown  thin,  and 
grows  tall  and  strong  in  the  stalk, 
is  inferior  to  that  which  is  thicker 
sown,  and  smaller  in  the  stem. 

J4.  To  try  whether  any  im¬ 
provement  can  be  made  upon  the 
rollers  of  the  flax  mills,  so  as  to 
break  the  husk  as  much  as  possible, 
and  by  that  means  render  the  se¬ 
paration  between  it  and  the  flax 
more  easy. 

15.  To  try  whether  any  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  made  in  the  mode  of 
sketching,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flax 
from  being  wasted  and  broken  in 
the  operation.  N.  B.  1  am  of  opi¬ 
nion,  improved  rollers  at  the  flax 
mills,  with  very  small  deep  fluting, 
would  render  the  sketching  less 
severe. 

16.  To  determine  comparatively 
whether  long  or  short  hicklcs  make 
least  refuse  in  dressing  the  flax.  I 
think  short  hickles  would  dress  it 
equally  well  and  waste  less  of  it. 

17.  To  determine  by  fair  trials, 
whether  the  use  of  a  great  number 
of  hickles  is  more  profitable,  than 
putting  the  tlax  through  only  two, 
three,  &c.  beginning  with  very 
coarse  ones,  and  ending  with  the 
finest. 

Such  are  the  points  respecting 
flax  management,  that  seem  to  me 
most  deserving  of  experimental  en¬ 
quiry,  and  the  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  which  promises  to  afford 
sufficient  data  for  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  more  perfect  system 
than  the  present. 


On  the  Method  of  ascertaining  the 
Value  of  growing  Timber  Trees ,  at 
different  and  distant  Periods  of 
Time.  By  Charles  f  Vais  tell,  of 


HISTOR  y. 

Utah  Ilo'b&rn.  X From  the  Tran . 
s actions  of  the  Society  of  Arts ,  SfC.  J 

Sir, 

ONCFJVING  that  the  tables 
contained  in  the  annexed  papers 
will  afford  useful  information  to 
growers  of  timber,  and  tend  to  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  it  in  these 
kingdoms,  and  thereby  promote  the 
views  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c. 

1  trust  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  lay  them  before  the  Society,  as 
I  have  formed  them  with  great  at¬ 
tention. 

Having  last  autumn  viewed  some 
plantations  made  under  my  direc¬ 
tion  about  thirty  years  ago,  I  found 
the  value  of  one  of  them  much  to 
exceed  my  expectation.  1  became 
therefore  desirous  to  devise  some 
means  of  estimating  what  its  value 
might  probably  be  at  different  future 
periods.  I  was  thus  led  to  construct 
the  first  of  these  tables  ;  and  on 
the  completion  of  this,  other  tables 
seemed  necessary ;  and  1  was  thus 
progressively  led  on  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  whole.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  searched  in  various  authors 
for  the  measure  of  trees,  in  girt  and, 
height,  at  different  ages,  and  ob¬ 
tained  similar  information  among 
my  acquaintance.  Hence  I  col¬ 
lected,  that  the  increase  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  trees  is  generally 
from  about  one  to  two  inches  an¬ 
nually,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  the  annual  increase  in  height. 
Some  fall  a  little  short,  and  some 
exceed  those  measures. 

I  shall  now  briefly  notice  a  few 
of  tiie  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  first  table. 

1st.  The  first  table  show's  every 
fourth  year,  from  twelve  years  old 
to  an  hundred,  the  rates  per  cent. 
G  3  per 
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pet  annum  at  which  all  trees  in. 
crease,  whether  they  grow  fast  or 
slow,  provided  their  rate  of  growth 
does  not  vary.  This  table  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  young  thriving 
woods  from  being  cut  down,  by 
showing  how  great  a  loss  is  sustained 
by  felling  timber  prematurely.* 

2d.  And  it  may  be  the  means  of 
bringing  old  trees  to  market,  by 
showing  the  smallness  of  the  interest 
they  pay  for  the  money  they  are 
worth,  after  they  are  80  or  100 
years  old. 

But  this  table  shows  the  interest 
■which  they  pay,  only  whilst  the 
trees  continue  growing  at  their  usu¬ 
al  rate.  In  case  they  fall  short  only 
a  little  of  their  usual  increase  in  girt, 
this  considerably  diminishes  the  rate 
per  cent,  per  annum  of  their  in¬ 
crease.  And  trees  do  dscrease  in 
their  rate  of  growth  before  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  do  so.f  A  pale  and  mossy 
bark  are  certain  indications  of  it. 

3d.  The  1st  table  may  also  assist 
the  valuer  of  such  timber  as  is  not  to 
be  cut  down,  but  to  continue  grow¬ 
ing,  by  enabling  him  to  estimate  its 


present  value  more  accurately  than 
is  usually  done,  especially  wheja  it 
is  increasing  after  a  high  rate  per 
cent,  per  annum.  J 

The  2d  table  shows  the  rate  per 
cent,  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  first 
table,  though  the  annual  increase  ii 
more  both  in  height  and  (circum¬ 
ference. 

The  3d  table  is  calculated  to  show 
the  number  of  trees  that  will  stand 
on  an  acre  of  ground,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  one-fifth  of  their  height, 
(which  distance  is  recommended  by 
Air.  Salmon,  in  a  paper  in  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  24th  volume,)  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feet  the  trees  will  contain, 
both  those  to  be  cut  out,  and  those 
to  be  left  standing,  at  the  end  of 
every  four  years,  from  ]  6  to  64 
years  old,  supposing  they  increase 
12  inches  in  height  and  1  in  circum¬ 
ference  annually.  This  distance 
may  suit  fir  t/ecs,  but  will  be  too 
near  for  oaks. 

The  4th  and  5th  tables  show  the. 
same  particulars,  when'  the  trees 
grow  at  greater  rates. 

The  6th  table  is  calculated  to 


*  u  A  wood,  near  West  Ward,  in  Cumberland,  of  more  than  200  acres,  wa$ 
felling  in  1794  ;  ii  was  little  more  than  30  years  old.  The  whole  was  cut  away, 
without  leaving  any  to  stand.”  See  Millers  Gardener's  Dictionary,  last  edition , 
under  the  head  of  Woods. 

At  30  years  old,  timber  pays  10  per  cent,  for  standing  ;  and  probably  this  wood 
might  have  paid  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  an  average,  for  the  next  SO  years. 

t  In  Mr.  Pringle’s  Agricultural  Report  for  Westmoreland  is  a  paper  of  the 
Bishop  of  Llandafl’s,  stating,  “  That  a  very  fine  oak,  of  82  years’  growth,  measured 
in  circumference  at  6  fee t  from  the  ground,  on  the  27th  of  October  1792,  107 
inches,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  in  1793  it  measured  108  inches.” 
He  thcif  states  the  interest  it  paid  to  be  only  about  2  Der  cent,  and  says  this  tree 
was  a  singularly  thriving  one.  It  is  evident  that,  With  all  this  appearance  of 
thriving,  it  was  on  the  decline.  For  if  we  divide  108,  its  inches  in  circumference, 
by  82,  its  age,  we  find  its  average  annual  increase  had  been  1  inch  and  a-third.  Its 
tailing  oft  lo  1  inch  reduced  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  one-fourth. 

t  A  fir  wood,  of  more  than  30  acres,  and  about  30  years  old,  was  lately  valued 
to  be  sold  with  an  estate,  by  several  eminent  wood-valuers,  without  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  its  rate  of  increase.  It  was  then  increasing  after  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  probably  would  increase  after  the  rate  of  8  percent  on  an  average, 
for  the  next  20  years. 


show 
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show  the  same  particulars,  when  the 
trees  are  constantly  thinned  out 
every  four  years,  so  as  to  leave  them 
at  the  distance  of  one-fourth  of 
their  height.  According  to  this  ta¬ 
ble,  there  will  be  48  trees  left  on  an 
acre  when  they  are  120  years  old; 
and  it  seems  generally  agreed,  that 
from  40  to  50  full-grown  oak  trees 
are  as  many  as  have  sufficient  room 
to  stand  on  an  acre. 

The  7th  table  shows  the  same 
particulars  respecting  trees  which 
I  increase  15  inches  in  height  and  lj 
i  inch  in  circumference  annually. 

The  8th  table  shows  the  same 
I  particulars  respecting  trees  which 
j  increase  18  inches  in  height  and  2 
inches  in  circumference  annually. 

The  9th  table  shows  the  same 
j  particulars  as  table  6,  till  the  trees 
are  2S  feet  high;  after  which  the 
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distance  is  increased  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  their  height. 

The  10th,  1 1th,  and  12th  tables 
show  the  annual  Increase  in  boles  of 
24,  32,  and  40  feet  long,  and  the 
difference  of  their  increase  at  the 
same  ages. 

To  these  tables  succeed  compara¬ 
tive  statements,  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feet  contained  in  boles  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths,  whea  the  trees  are  60 
years  old ;  by  which  it  appears* 
that,  if  cut  down  at  that  age,  the 
longest  boles  are  not  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  growers  of  timber. 

And  I  have  added  the  valuation 
of  the  plantations  before  alluded  to^ 
with  remarks  on  them. 

Having  finished  my  introductory 
remarks,  I  conclude ;  .and  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Charles  Waist^le. 
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TABLES  RESPECTING  THE  GROWTH  OF  TlMBER. 

Calculations,  showing  every  fourth  year,  from  12  to  100,  the  progressive 
annual  Increase  in  the  Growth  of  Trees,  and  gradual  Decrease  in  the  Rate 
per  cent,  per  annum,  that  the  annual  Increase  bears  to  the  whole  Tree. 

The  whole  height  of  the  trees  is  taken  to  the  top  of  the  leading  shook 
and  the  girt  in  the  middle;  but  no  account  is  taken  of  the  lateral 
branches. 

If  trees  increase  12  inches  in  height  and  1  in  circumference  annu¬ 
ally,  their  increase  will  be  as  undermentioned,  viz. 
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In  lable  X.  of  the  increase  of  abole  of  24  feet  in  height,  of  a  tree 
growing  at  the  above-mentioned  rate,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  con¬ 
tents  at  24  years  of  age  are  the  same,  and  at  64  years  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  above  table,  but  the  contents  of  the  bole  at  all  the  intermediate 
periods  exceed  the  above.  And  a  40- feet  bole  exceeds  the  above  contents 
irQm  44  ?ears  100>  as  be  seen  in  TabI*  12.  For  thesa  reasons 

chiefly 
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chiefly  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  de¬ 
crease  in  height  that  takes  place  in  trees  at  different  ages,  according  to 
the  kind  of  tree  and  quality  of  the  soil. 

The  increase  per  cent,  per  annum  is  the  same  as  the  above  in  all  trees 
at  the  same  age,  whether  they  have  grown  faster  or  slower,  provided  their 
increase  in  height  and  thickness  annually  has  not  varied  on  an  average. 
The  progress  of  trees  is  sometimes  greatly  retarded  by  insects  destroying 
their  leaves,  by  unfavourable  seasons,  and  by  their  roots  penetrating  into 
noxious  strata.  But  these  accidents  cannot  enter  into  calculations. 


Calculations,  showing  every  fourth  year,  from  12  to  6  4,  the  progressive 
annual  Increase  in  the  Growth  of  'Frees,  and  the  gradual  Decrease  in 
the  Rate  per  cent,  per  annum  that  the  annual  Increase  bears  to  the 
whole  Tree. 

The  whole  height  of  the  trees  is  taken  to  the  top  of  the  leading  shoot, 
and  the  girt  in  the  middle;  but  no  account  is  taken  of  the  lateral  branches. 

If  trees  increase  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  two  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  annually,  their  increase  will  be  as  undermentioned,  viz. 


TABLE  II. 
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Explanation  of  the  Construction  of 
Tables  /.  and  II. 

To  render  the  preceding  tables 
easy  to  be  understood  by  persons 
not  accustomed  to  calculations,  I 
will  state  the  process  of  the  opera¬ 


tions  in  the  first  line  of  Table  2. 

'Fhe  height  of  the  tree  at  twelve 
years  of  age  is  supposed  to  be  18 
feet  to  the  top  of  its  leading  shoot, 
and  "24  inches  in  circumference  at 
the  ground  ;  consequently,  at  half 
the  height,  the  circumference  is  12 

inches : 
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Inches  ; — one-fourth  of  this,  being 
three  inches,  is  called  the  girt.  The 
girt,  being  squared  and  multiplied 
into  the  height,  gives  one  foot,  one 
inch,  aad  sis  parts,*  for  its  contents. 
At  13  years  old  the  tree  will  be  191- 
feet  high,  26  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  ground,  and  13  inches  at  half 
the  height ; — one-fourth  of  13  gives 
inch  for  the  girt.  This  squared 
and  multiplied  into  the  height,  gives 
one  foot,  five  inches,  and  one  part 
for  the  contents.  Deduct  from  this 
the  contents  of  the  tree  at  12  years 
of  age,  and  there  remain  three 
inches  and  seven  parts,  which  is  the 
increase  in  the  13th  year.  Then 
reduce  the  contents  of  the  tree  when 
12  years  old,  and  the  increase  in  the 
13th  year,  each  into  parts,  dividing 
the  former  by  the  latter,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  3*76  ;  by  this  num¬ 
ber  divide  100,  and  the  quotient  is 
26  5,  w7hich  is  the  rate  per  cent,  of 
increase  made  in  the  13th  vear  ;  con- 
sequently,  whatever  the  tree  might 
be  worth  when  12  years  old,  it  will, 
at  the  end  of  the  13th  year,  be  im¬ 
proved  in  value  after  the  rate  of  26/. 
10s.  per  cent,  or  in  other  words, 
that  will  be  the  interest  it  will  have 
paid  that  year  for  the  money  the 
tree  was  worth  the  preceding  year. 

At  every  succeeding  period,  both 
in  this  table  and  table  1.  the  like 
process  is  gone  through. 


Observation ?  on  Tables  I.  and  IT. 

The  preceding  tables  furnish  us 
with  the  following  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  viz. 

1st.  That  all  regular  growing 
trees,  measured  as  above,  as  often 
as  their  age  is  increased  one-fourth, 
contain  very  nearly  double  their 
quantity  of  timber. 

2d.  That  when  a  tree  has 


doubled  its  age,  its  contents  will  be 
eight-fold. 

3d.  That  when  a  tree  has  dou¬ 
bled  its  age,  the  annual  growth  will 
be  increased  four-fold. 

4th.  Consequently,  that  when  a 
tree  has  doubled  its^ge,  the  propor¬ 
tion  that  its  annual  increase  bears  to 
the  contents  of  the  whole  tree  is 
then  diminished  onc-half. 

This  last  observation  explains 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  tree, 
when  its  age  is  doubled,  the  rate  per 
cent,  per  annum  that  its  increase 
then  bears  to  the  contents  of  the 
whole  tree  is  diminished  one-half. 

It  may  not  be  un useful  to  observe, 
that  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  in 
the  last  columns,  is  the  same  as  the 
rate  per  cent,  that  the  increase  of 
the  tree  that  year  will  pay  for  the 
money  it  was  worth  the  preceding 
year. 

In  the  two  preceding  tables  we 
find,  that  the  rate  of  increase  per 
cent,  per  annum  is  the  Same  in  both, 
at  the  same  ages,  although  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  timber  in  the  second  table  is 
six  times  cs  much  as  in  the  first  ta¬ 
ble,  in  trees  of  all  ages  ;  therefore, 
when  the  age  of  a  tree  is  known, 
the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  of  its 
increase  is  known  on  inspecting 
these  tables,  whether  the  tree  ha* 
grown  fast  or  slow ;  provided  the 
growth  of  the  tree  has  been  regular, 
and  that  it  has  continued  its  usual 
growth. 

And  having  the  age,  girt,  and 
height  of  any  tree  given,  we  can 
readily  calculate  what  quantity  of 
timber  it' will  contain  at  any  future 
period,  whilst  it  continues  its  usual 
rate  of  growth. 

[Mr.  Waistell,  having  made  a  va¬ 
riety  of  important  observations  and 
calculations,  which  are  of  much  im¬ 
portance  now  that  wood  has  become 

so 
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so  scarce,  ami  is  so  enormously  high  in  double  rows  in  lines  running  east 
In  price,  says :  j  The  rings  observable  and  west,  at  about  fourteen  or  six- 
in  the  transverse  section  of  a  tree  at  teen  feet  distance,  and  the  doubly 
its  but-end,  are  the  same  in  number  rows  at  about  thirty-six  feet  dis- 
as  the  years  of  its  age  ;  an  additional  tance,  less  or  more,  according  as 
ring  being  produced  annually,  in  the  declivity  is  more  or  less,  in  or- 
consequence  of  the  annual  rising  of  der  that  their  boles  may  receive  the 
the  sap.  The  rings  are  nearly  con-  greatest  possible  benefit  from  the 
centric  in  trees  that  have  grown  in  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
the  interior  of  close  shady  woods,  No  doubt  many  gentlemen  are  in, 
but  eccentric  in  others,  being  of  dif-  possession  of  facts  that  would,  in 
ferent  breadths  on  the  northern  and  some  degree,  ascertain  how  much 
southern  sides  of  such  as  have  grown  faster  the  boles  of  trees  swell,  that 
single,  or  in  any  other  situation  stand  exposed  to  receive  the  full  be- 
where  their  boles  have  been  much  nefit  of  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  than 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  those  that  are  either  partially  or 
This  difference  is  occasioned  by  the  constantly  in  the  shade.  To  make 
different  degrees  of  heat  to  which  these  facts  known  would  materially 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  boles  of  benefit  planters  ;  for  I  am  fully 
trees  are  exposed.  And,  indeed,  persuaded  that  there  are  but  few 
we  find  these  rings  are  always  persons  apprised  of  the  magnitude 
broadest  on  that  side  of  the  bole  or  of  the  power  ©f  the  sun’s  rays  upon 
stem  most  warmed  by  the  sun.  the  boles  of  trees,  in  causing  them 
Hence  wc  see  the  utility  of  exposing  to  swell, 
their  boles  as  much  as  possible  to  its 
rays.*  It  is  often  seen  in  the 
Stumps  of  trees  that  have  stood  sin¬ 
gle,  that  they  have  grown  nearly 
twice  as  fast  on  the  southern  side  as 
en  the  northern,  their  pith  being  so 
much  nearer  to  the  northern  side. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  wood  from  that  side  of  a 
tree  which  has  grown  the  slowest, 
is  heavier  than  from  the  opposite 
gide  which  has,  grown  the  fastest,  and  that  many  of  them  unite  for  their 
and  it  is  probably  stronger  in  the  mutual  defence  and  protection, 
same  degree.  Yet,  when  any  of  their  number 

It  may  be  worth  the  consideration  are  overtaken  with  calamity,  and 
of  those  who  have  southern  hangs  or  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
declivities  to  plant,  whether  to  plant,  they  are  usually  abandoned  by  their 
Or  rather  leave  the  trees  in  thinning,  selfish  companions  to  their  fate. 

*  On  a  hot  day  in  the  middle  of  May,  I  have  observed  the  mercury  in  th*  ther¬ 
mometer  to  rise  and  fall  From  twelve  to  sixteen  degrees,  on  hanging  it  alternately 
on  the  sunny  and  shady  sides  of  the  same  tree,  between  the  hours  ot  two  and  five 
•’cl#ck,  at  which  time  of  the  day  the  beat  is  generally  the  greatest. 

’  o  Thev 

•v  * 


Sympathy  of  the  Bird,  Alcatraz  with 
its  Fellows  in  distress.  [ From 
the  Third  Edition ,  greatly  en¬ 
larged)  of  the  Reign  of  Philip 
7i/.] 

TT  is  universally  known  that  all 
animals  provide  for  their  young, 
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They  sometimes  join  their  resources 
for  the  common  safety  against  the 
enemy  ;  but  they  have  not  hospi¬ 
tals  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  In 
the  isles  of  Mnzatlan,  and  on  the 
other  shores  of  America  to  the 
north,  there  is  a  bird,  of  a  size 
and  appearance  somewhat  like 
those  of  a  goose,  and  called  an 
mcatraz.  When  an  aicatraz,  by 
any  accident,  is  confined  to  one 
spot,  and  unable  to  go  in  quest  of 
food,  which  is  chiefly  a  small  fish, 
like  our  sprats,  called  a  sardine ,  his 
3dnd  and  compassionate  associates 
bring  supplies  to  him,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The 
Indians  perceiving  this,  are  at  great 
pains  to  catch  an  aicatraz,  and 
tether  it  to  a  tree  or  a  stake,  that 
they  may  share  in  the  liberal  sup¬ 
plies  of  sardines  with  which  his 
table  is  constantly  furnished.  In 
the  island  of  St.  Roque,  on  the 
west  coast  of  California,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  of  this  expedition  found  an 
aicatraz  with  its  wing  broken,  at¬ 
tached  with  a  small  cord  by  the 
foot  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  a 
great  heap  of  sardines  close  by  it. 


Curious  Particulars  relative  to  the 
Stork . 

*  i 

[ From  Mac  gill’s  Travels  in  Turkey , 

4‘c,l 


npHE  stork,  which  abounds  in 
Turkey,  destroys  the  locusts 
in  great  quantities.  These  birds  are 
great  favourites  with  the  Maho¬ 
metans.  They  build  their  nests  in 
the  roofs  of  their  houses,  or  in 
high  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  villages,  where  they  remain 
quite  tame;  and  free  from  molesta¬ 


tion.  They  live  upon  vermin  and 
reptiles,  and  destroy  snakes  innu¬ 
merable.  in  shape  and  size  they 
resemble  a  heron  ;  the  legs  and  the 
beak  are  red  and  very  long ;  the 
body  and  neck  pure  white,  and 
the  wings  jet  black  ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  they  appear  very  ugly 
birds.  They  pay  an  annual  visit  to 
Turkey.  They  arrive  in  vast  num¬ 
bers  about  the  middle  of  March, 
and  always  in  the  night.  They  ar¬ 
range  their  progress  very  syste¬ 
matically.  They  send  forward  their 
scouts,  who  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  a  day  or  two  before  the  grand 
army,  and  then  return  to  give 
in  tiieir  report  ;  after  which  the 
whole  body  advances,  and  on  its 
passage,  leaves,  during  the  night,, 
its  detachments  to  garrison  the 
different  towns  and  villages  on  their 
way.  Earty  in  October,  they 
take  their  departure  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that  no  one  can  tell 
from  whence  they  come,  or  whi¬ 
ther  they  go.  They  are  known  in 
the  night-time  to  leave  all  the  vil. 
lages,  and  have  been  seen  in  the 
air  like  immense  clouds.  They 
leave  none  behind  but  those  who, 
from  infirmity  or  accident,  are  un¬ 
able  to  fly.  A  person  who,  at  the 
season  of  their  departure,  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  from  the  inte¬ 
rior,  told  me,  that,  on  his  journey 
the  year  preceding,  he  had  seen 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  near  the  hanks  of  a 
river,  and  that  they  annually  as¬ 
semble  there  ;  and  when  the  general 
sees  that  his  whole  army  is  collect¬ 
ed,  he  at  a  given  moment  sets  them 
in  motion,  leaving  a  detachment,  no 
doubt,  to  bring  up  the  stragglers. 
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July  24.  —Last  week  two  hives  of 
bees  belonging  to  William  HollLng- 
worth,  Esq.  of  Sydenham,  swarmed 
at  one  time,  and  alighted  on  a  tree, 
where  they  cordially  remained  for 
some  time,  till  at  last  they  went  off 
together  for  about  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  and,  being  followed,  were 
found  upon  an  old  hive,  sitting  on 
opposite  sides  in  separate  commu¬ 
nities.  They  were  then  put  into  two 
different  ones,  but  not  liking  their 
separation,  they  again  joined,  and 
now  live  all  in  one  hive,  seemingly 
in  the  greatest  harmony. 


Further  Instances  of  Reason  and 

Moral  Sentiment ,  or  Sensation ,  in 

tke  inferior  Animals. 

The  following  remarkable  oc¬ 
currence  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  J.  Collett,  of  Evesham, 
Worcestershire: — Some  time  since, 
1  was  walking  with  a  lady  through 
some  meadows  between  two  vil¬ 
lages,  of  ti>e  names  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Slaughter,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester  ;  the  path  lay  within 
•about  one  hundred  yards  of  a  small 
brook.  Many  ewes  and  lambs 
were  in  the  meadow  :  we  were 
about  half-way  over  it,  when  a  ewe 
came  up  to  us  and  bleated  very 
loudly,  looking  up  in  my  face  ;  and 
then  ran  off  towards  the  brook.  1 
could  not  help  remarking  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  behaviour,  but  my  at¬ 
tention  was  particularly  roused 
when  she  repeated  it  ;  and,  bleat¬ 
ing  louder,  seemed  to  wish  to  signify 
something  in  particular  :  she  then 
raw  off  as  before  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  repeatedly  looking  behind  her 
fid  she  reached  the  brook,  where 
she  stood  still. 

4 


After  standing  to  look  at  her 
some  time,  we  continued  our  walk, 
and  had  nearly  reached  the  gate  that 
led  info  the  next  meadow,  when  she 
came  running  after  us  the  third 
time,  and  seemed  yet  more  earnest, 
if  possible,  than  before.  I  then 
determined  to  endeavour  to  discover 
the  motive  for  such  singular  beha¬ 
viour  :  I  followed  the  ewe  towards 
the  brook  ;  seeing  me  advance,  she 
ran  as  fast  as  she  was  able,  looking 
behind  her  several  times;  when  we 
came  to  the  brook,  she  peeped  over 
the  edge  of  a  hillock  into  the  water, 
looked  up  in  my  face,  and  bleated 
with  the  most  significant  voice  £ 
ever  heard  from  a  quadruped.  Judge 
of  my  surprise,  when,  on  looking 
into  the  stream,  I  saw  her  lamb 
standing  close  under  the  hillock  with 
the  water  nearly  over  its  back.  I 
instantly  drew  it  out,  when  the  fond 
mother  began  to  lick,  and  givo  it 
suck,  and,  looking  up  to  me,  ut¬ 
tered  several  sounds  very  different 
from  those  she  had  uttered  before, 
and  evidently  expressing  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  pleasure.  1  needed  not 
those  thanks,  for  I  never  performed 
one  action  in  my  life  that  gave  m« 
more  unmixed  pleasure,  nor  did  ever 
brute  appear  more  grateful. 

The  following  curious  story,  or 
anecdote  of  a  cat,  is  authenticated 
by  a  person  of  undoubted  veracity, 
residing  within  less  than  three  miles 
of  London,  to  whom  the  animal 
belonged  : — The  cat  was,  of  what 
the  connoisseurs  in  cats  call  the 
Persian  bieed  ;  that  is  to  say,  short 
in  the  body,  but  high  on  the  legs. 
It  fras  a  sensible  and  a  remarkably 
playful  creature.  Its  master  was 
wont  to  caress  it  very  much,  and 
feed  it  with  too  grfcat  a  proportion 

©f 


of  the  cream  allotted  for  breakfast 
and  tea,  for  which  he  now  and  then 
got  heartily  scolded.  Whether  from 
grateful  attachment,  or  by  way  of 
soliciting  more  cream,  it  would  sit 
down  for  hours  on  the  table  on 
which  he  was  writing,  and  now  and 
then  amuse  itself  by  catching  at  the 
pen,  as  it  moved,  with  which  he 
wrote.  One  of  her  kittens  died  : 
it  was  the  winter  season.  The 
man’s  wife,  with  himself,  was  sitting 
by  the  fire,  when  in  comes  the  cat, 
following  the  maid,  when  she  open¬ 
ed  the  door,  with  her  dead  kitten 
in  her  mouth.  She  laid  it  down 
close  by  her  mistress's  feet,  mewed 
piteously,  and  gently  pushed  her 
mistress’s  legs  with  her  head,  evi¬ 
dently  imploring  her  to  restore  the 
kitten  to  life.  She  had  conceived 
an  idea  that  the  lady  could  do 
something  for  the  kitten  that  she 
could  not  do  herself.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  but  the  more  sagacious 
animals  of  the  domesticated  kind 
have  some  notions  of  men,  similar 
to  what  risen  have  of  invisible  and 
intelligent  powers.  To  the  inferior 
animals  man  is  a  god.  It  is  affirmed 
by  some,  that  the  feline  race  is  in¬ 
capable  of  ingratitude,  or  any  social 
virtue.  They  are  rapacious,  it  is 
true ;  but  not  altogether  unsocial. 
Were  a  dozen  of  rooms  open  to 
them,  thej'  would  sit  down  in  that 
which  has  company  in  it,  and  that 
too  very  near  the  company. 


Of  the  General  Structure  and  Phy¬ 
siology  of  Plants  compared  with 
Animals. 

\^Front  Mr.  Good's  Anniversary 
Oration  delivered  before  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  of  London. ] 


1808. 

MIDST  the  maxims  of  a  a 
almost  universal  applica¬ 
tion,  to  be  met  with  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  both  of  Harvey  and  Linnaeus, 
the  following  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent — Omne  vivum  ex  ovo. — It 
is  indeed  the  very  basis  of  the  Sexual 
system,  it  has  been  propounded  in 
every  age  in  which  such  a  system 
has  been  taught,  and  is  altogether 
as  applicable  to  plants  as  to  animals. 
For  although  in  both  we  meet  with 
occasional  instances  of  propagation 
by  other  means,  by  buds  and  bulbs, 
by  slips  and  cuttings,  the  exceptions 
are  either  so  few  or  so  irrelevant, 
as  rather  to  confirm  the  general  rule 
than  to  subvert  it,  and  to  evince  a 
double  or  triple  mode  of  increase, 
than  to  oppose  the  generation  of 
eggs  as  the  common  mode. 

u  The  egg  of  the  plant  is  its  seed. 
The  seed  is  sometimes  naked,  but 
more  generally  covered  with  a  peri, 
carp,  whence  plants  become  natn. 
rally  divided  into  the  two  grand 
classes  of  gymnospermous,and  agio- 
spermous.  The  pericarp  is  of  vari¬ 
ous  forms  and  structures ;  and  of 
these  the  more  common  are  the  le¬ 
gume,  silique,  or  silicle,  being  mere¬ 
ly  varieties  of  what,  among  our¬ 
selves,  is  denominated  in  popular 
language  cod  or  pod  ;  the  loment, 
which  is  a  kind  of  pod  not  so  fre¬ 
quent  as  either  of  the  former,  but  of 
which  we  hare  an  instance  in  a 
plant  well  known  to  most  of  us, 
the  cassia  fistula  of  Linnmus,  or  the 
cassiafistularis  of  the  dispensatories ; 
the  pome,  or  core-apple,  of  which 
we  have  instances  in  the  common 
apple,  and  the  orange  ;  the  drupe, 
or  stone-apple,  instances  of  which 
occur  to  us  in  the  plum,  cherry,  and 
almond  ;  the  glume  or  chaff ;  the 
berry  ;  the  acinus  or  conglomerate 

berry. 
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berry,  as  in  the  rasp;  the  nut ;  and 

the  capsule. 

Ci  Stripping  off  this  outer  cover¬ 
ing,  we  find  the  seed  to  consist  in¬ 
ternally  of  a  corculum ,  corcle,  or 
little  heart,  and  externally  of  a  pa¬ 
renchymatous  substance,  surround, 
ed  with  a  double  integument,  some¬ 
times  single,  sometimes  bifid,  and 
sometimes  more  than  bifid ;  and 
hence  denominated  monocotyledo- 
nous,  dicotyledonous,  polycotyle- 
donous.  It  was  very  generally  sup¬ 
posed  formerly,  and  is  still  supposed 
by  some  botanists,  that  the  seeds  of 
various  orders  of  plants,  as  the 
mosses,  fungi,  and  algae,  are  acoty- 
ledonous,  or  totally  de  stitute  of  a 
cotyledon  of  any  kind.  But  as 
many,  perhaps  most  plants  of  this 
kind,  have  of  late  been  discovered 
to  possess  such  parenchyma,  we 
have  great  reasons  to  believe  that 
this  organ  is  universal,  and  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  acotyle- 
donous  seed  in  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  reality  the  cotyledon 
appears  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
germination  and  future  growth  of 
the  seed,  and  may  hence  be  deno¬ 
minated  its  lungs  or  placentule. 
Like  the  perfect  plant,  it  possesses 
lymphatics  and  air-vessels.  Through 
the  former  of  these  it  absorbs  the 
moisture  of  the  soil  into  which  it 
is  plunged,  decomposes  a  part  of  it 
into  its  elementary  principles,  and 
conducts  those  principles  together 
with  the  undecomposed  water  to 
the  corcle,  which  becomes  stimu¬ 
lated  to  the  process  of  germination 
by  the  oxygen  thus  set  at  liberty; 
while  through  the  latter  it  breathes 
forth  its  excess  of  oxygen,  together 
|  with  a  considerable  portion  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  hydrogen  gasses, 
and  generally  some  portion  of  azot. 
u  It  is  the  corcle,  then,  which  is 


the  true  jmnctum  saiiens  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  life,  and  to  this  the  cotyledon  is 
subservient.  The  corcle  consists  of 
two  parts,  an  ascending  and  a  de¬ 
scending  ;  the  former  called  its  plu¬ 
mule,  which  gives  birth  to  the  trunk 
and  branches,  the  latter,  denomi¬ 
nated  its  rostel,  which  gives  birth  to 
the  root  and  radicles.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  corcle  in  the  seed  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  vicinity  of  the  h'tlum  or 
eye,  which  is  a  cicatrix  or  umbilicus 
remaining  after  the  separation  of  the 
funis  or  umbilical  cord  from  the 
pericarp  to  which  the  seed  has  here¬ 
by  been  attached.  The  first  radicle 
or  germinating  branch  of  the  rostel 
uniformly  elongates,  and  pushes 
into  the  earth,  before  the  plumule 
evinces  any  change  ;  like  the  coty¬ 
ledon,  the  radicles  consist  chiefiy 
of  lymphatics  and  air-vessels,  which 
serve  to  separate  the  water  from 
the  soil,  in  order  that  the  oxygen 
may  be  separated  from  the  water. 

“  Hence  originates  the  root,  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  important 
part  of  the  plant,  and  which  in  some 
sense  may  be  regarded  as  the  plant 
itself :  for  if  every  other  part  of 
the  plant  be  destroyed,  and  the  root 
remain  uninjured,  this  organ  will 
regerminate,  and  the  whole  pliant  be 
renewed  ;  but  if  the  root  perish, 
the  plant  becomes  lost  irrecover¬ 
ably.  Yet  there  are  various  phe¬ 
nomena  in  vegetable  life  (hat  mani¬ 
fest  a  smaller  difierence  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  root  and  the  trunk,  than 
we  should  at  first  be  induced  to  sup¬ 
pose  ;  for  in  several  species,  and 
especially  those  of  the  prunes  and 
salix  tribes,  if  the  stem  branches  be 
bent  down  to  the  earth,  plunged 
into  it,  and  continued  in  this  situa- 
tion  for  a  few  months,  these  branches 
will  throw'  forth  radicles;  and  if, 
after  this,  the  original  root  be  dug 

up, 
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up,  and  suffered  fo  ascend  into  the 
air,  so  that  the  whole  plant  becomes 
completely  inverted,  the  original 
root  will  throw  forth  stem-branches 
and  bear  the  wild  fruit  peculiar  to 
its  tribe.  The  rhizopltora ,  mangle 
or  mangrove-tree,  grows  naturally 
in  this  manner  ;  for  its  stem- 
branches,  having  reached  a  certain 
perpendicular  height,  bend  down¬ 
wards  of  their  own  accord,  and 
throw  forth  root-branches  into  the 
soil,  from  which  new  trunks  arise, 
so  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  some 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  to  meet 
with  a  single  tree  of  this  species  co¬ 
vering  the  oozy  waters  in  which  it 
grows,  with  a  forest  of  half  a  mile 
in  length. 

4‘  The  solid  parts  of  the  trunk  of 
the  plant  consist  of  cortex ,  cuticle, 
or  outer  bark;  liber,  cutis  or  inner 
bark;  alburnum ,  or  soft  wood; 
lignum ,  or  hard  wood  ;  and  medulla , 
or  pith.  Linnseus  gave  the  name  of 
medulla  to  the  pith  of  plants,  upon 
a  supposition  that  it  had  a  near  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  medulla  spinalis  of 
quadrupeds.  A  closer  investiga¬ 
tion,  however,  has  since  proved 
that  this  resemblance  is  very  faint, 
and  that  the  pith  or  medulla  of  ve¬ 
getables  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  spongy  cellular  sub¬ 
stance,  forming  indeed  an  admirable 
reservoir  for  moisture,  and  hence  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  young 
plants,  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  want  of  leaves  and  branches, 
whose  surfaces  are  covered  with  the 
bibulous  mouths  of  innumerable 
lymphatics,  would  otherwise  be  fre¬ 
quently  in  danger  of  perishing 
through  absolute  drought;  but 
gradually  of  less  use  as  the  plant 
advances  in  age,  and  becomes  pos¬ 
sessed  of  these  ornamental  appen¬ 
dages  ;  and  hence,  except  in  a  few 


instances,  annually  encroached  up¬ 
on,  and  at  length  totally  obliterated 
by  the  surrounding  lignum. 

66  All  these  lie  in  concentric  cir¬ 
cles  ;  and  the  trunk  enlarges,  by 
the  formation  of  a  new  liber  or  inner 
bark  every  year  ;  the  whole  of  the 
liber  of  one  year,  excepting  indeed 
its  outermost  layer,  which  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  cortex,  becoming  the 
alburnum  of  the  next,  and  the  al¬ 
burnum  becoming  the  lignum. — 
Whence  it  is  obvious  that  a  mark  of 
any  kind,  which  has  penetrated 
through  the  outer  into  the  inner 
bark,  must  in  a  long  process  of 
years  be  comparatively  transferred 
to  the  central  parts  of  the  trunk  ; 
on  which  account  we  often  find  in 
felling  trees  of  great  longevity,  as 
the  oak  for  example,  the  date  of 
very  remote  national  asras,  and  the 
initials  of  monarchs,  who  flourished 
in  very  early  periods  of  our  national 
history,  stamped  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  timber  on  its  being  subdi¬ 
vided. 

44  As  these  series  of  concentric 
circles,  moreover,  produced  by  the 
growth  of  every  year,  are  still  visi¬ 
ble  after  the  conversion  of  every 
other  part  into  lignum,  or  hard 
wood,  we  can  trace  the  age  of  a 
tree,  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
certainty,  by  allowing  a  year  for 
every  outer  circle,  and  about  two 
or  three  years  for  the  complete  lig- 
nification  of  the  innermost. 

4‘  Independently  of  these  more 
solid  parts  of  the  trunk  or  stem,  we 
generally  meet  with  some  portion  of 
parenchyma  and  cellular  substance, 
and  always  with  the  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  vegetable  vessels  disposed 
in  one  common  and  uniform  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  lower  orders  of 
plants,  indeed,  such  as  the  annuals 
and  biennials,  consist  almost  exclu¬ 
sively 
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sively  of  parenchyma  or  cellular 
substance,  with  an  inner  and  outer 
bark,  and  the  respective  vessels  of 
the  vegetable  system. 

“  These  vessels  are  adducent  and 
reducent,  or  arteries  and  veins,  pneu¬ 
matic  or  air-vessels,  and  lympha¬ 
tics.  The  lymphatics  lie  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  cuticle  and  in  the 
xuticle.  They  anastomose  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  through  their  minute  in¬ 
termediate  branches,  and,  by  sur¬ 
rounding  the  apertures  of  the  cu¬ 
ticle,  perform  the  alternating  eco¬ 
nomy  of  iuhalation  and  exhalation. 
Their  direction  varies  in  different 
species  of  plants,  but  is  always  uni¬ 
form  in  the  same  species. 

66  Immediately  below  these  lie 
the  adducent  vessels,  or  arteries : 
they  are  the  largest  of  all  the  ve¬ 
getable  vessels,  rise  immediately 
from  the  r©ot,  and  communicate 
nutriment  in  a  perpendicular  direc¬ 
tion  :  and  when  the  stem  of  a  plant 
is  cut  horizontally,  they  instantly 
appear  in  circles.  Interior  to  these 
lie  the  reducent  vessels  or  veins  ; 
which  are  softer,  more  numerous, 
and  more  minute  than  the  arteries  ; 
and  in  young  shoots  run  down 
through  the  cellular  texture  and  the 
pith.  Between  the  arteries  and 
veins  are  situated  the  air-vessels, 
which  are  delicate  membranous 
tubes  stretching  in  a  spiral  direc¬ 
tion,  the  folds  being  sometimes 
close  to  each  other,  and  sometimes 
more  distant,  but  generally  grow¬ 
ing  thicker  towards  the  root,  and 
especially  in  ligneous  plants.  These 
vessels  also  are  very  minute,  and 
according  to  numerous  observations 
of  lied  wig  made  with  the  micro¬ 
scope,  seldom  exceed  a  200th  part 
of  a  line,  or  a  3000th  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

u  The  lymphatics  of  a  plant  may 
Vol.  L. 


be  often  seen  with  great  ease  by 
merely  stripping  off  the  cuticle 
with  a  delicate  hand,  and  then  sub¬ 
jecting  it  to  a  microscope ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  examination  we 
are  also  frequently  able  to  trace 
the  existence  of  a  great  multitude  of 
valves,  by  the  action  of  which  the 
apertures  of  the  lymphatics  are 
commonly  found  closed.  Whether 
the  other  systems  of  vegetable  ves¬ 
sels  possess  the  same  mechanism,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  de¬ 
cisively  ;  the  following  experiment, 
however,  should  induce  us  to  con¬ 
clude  thatthey  do.  If  we  take  the 
stem  of  a  common  balsamine,  or  of 
various  other  plants,  and  cut  it  ho¬ 
rizontally  at  its  lower  end,  and 
plunge  it,  so  cut,  into  a  decoction 
of  Brazil-wood,  or  any  other  co¬ 
loured  fluid,  we  shall  fperceive  that 
the  arteries  or  adducent  vessels,  as 
also  the  air-vessels,  will  become 
filled  or  injected  by  an  absorption, 
of  the  coloured  liquor,  but  that 
the  veins,  or  reducent  vessels,  will 
not  become  filled  ;  of  course  evin¬ 
cing  an  obstacle  in  this  direction,  to 
the  ascent  of  the  coloured  fluid. 
But  if  we  invert  the  stem,  and  in 
like  manner  cut  horizontally  the  ex¬ 
tremity  which  till  now  was  upper¬ 
most,  and  plunge  it  so  cut,  into  the 
same  fluid,  we  shall  then  perceive 
that  the  veins  will  become  injected, 
or  suffer  the  fluid  to  ascend,  but 
that  the  arteries  will  not  :  proving 
clearly  the  same  kind  of  obstacle 
in  the  course  of  the  arteries  in  this 
direction,  which  was  proved  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  veins  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  ;  and  which  reverse  obsta¬ 
cles  we  can  scarcely  ascribe  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  existence  of 
valves. 

u  By  this  double  set  of  vessels, 
moreover,  possessed  of  au  oppo^ 
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site  power,  and  acting  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  the  one  to  convey  the 
sap  or  vegetable  blood  forwards, 
and  the  other  to  bring  it  back¬ 
wards,  we  are  able  very  sufficiently 
to  establish  the  phenomenon  of  a 
circulatory  system  :  and,  according 
to  several  of  the  experiments  of  M. 
Wildenow,  it  seems  probable  that 
this  circulatory  system  is  maintained 
by  the  projectile  force  of  a  regular 
and  alternate  contraction  and  dila-  . 
tation  of  the  vegetable  vessels.  Yet 
the  great  minuteness  of  these  ves¬ 
sels  must  ever  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  any  thing  like 
absolute  certainty  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Even  in  the  most  perfectly 
established  circulatory  systems  of 
animals,  in  man  himself,  it  is  not 
once  in  five  hundred  instances,  that 
we  are  able  to  acquire  any  palpable 
proof  of  such  a  fact :  we  are  po¬ 
sitive  of  the  existence  of  an  alter¬ 
nating  systole  and  diastole  in  the 
larger  arteries,  because  their  pul¬ 
sation  gives  proof  of  it  to  the  fin¬ 
ger  ;  but  throughout  all  the  minu¬ 
ter  arteries,  which  arc  infinitely 
more  numerous,  we  reason  rather 
than  perceive,  we  infer  a  similarity 
of  action,  because  from  mere  ana¬ 
logy,  we  ascribe  a  simila  rity  of 
power.  How  much  less  then  ought 
we  to  expect  any  full  demonstration 
of  this  point  in  the  vessels  of  vege¬ 
tables,  in  every  instance  so  much 
more  minute  than  those  of  the  more 
perfect  animals,  and  seldom  exceed, 
ing,  as  l  have  already  observed,  a 
th  rec-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  ! 


44  In  fine,  the  great  mass  of  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  vegetable 
life  has  so  close  a  resemblance  and 
parallelism  to  the  facts  and  pheno- 
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mena  of  animal  life,  if  we  except 
those  which  relate  to  the  rational 
and  immortal  mind,  with  which  I 
have  no  concern  at  present,  as  clear¬ 
ly  to  indicate  the  application  of 
one  common  system  to  both,  as  far 
as  one  common  system  can  be  made 
to  apply  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  to 
demonstrate  one  common  deriva¬ 
tion  from  one  common  and  almighty 
cause.  And  having  thus  far  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  attention  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  the  general  structure  of  ve¬ 
getables,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
point  out  a  few  of  their  resem¬ 
blances  to  the  economy  or  habits  of 
animals,  and  shall  endeavour  to  se¬ 
lect  those  which  are  either  most 
curious  or  most  prominent. 

u  Plants  then,  like  animals,  are 
propagated  by  sexual  connection. 
Phis,  which,  as  an.  opinion,  was 
entertained  by  Aristotle,  and,  as  a 
doctrine,  studied  and  taught  still 
earlier,  by  Empedocles  and  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  is  in  the  present  day  a 
position  incontrovertibiy  established 
by  the  discoveries  of  Zajuzianski, 
the  still  more  accurate  observations 
of  Linnams,  and  the  concurrent  la¬ 
bours  of  a  host  of  later  botanists 
who  have  pursued  their  footsteps. 
And  although  among  vegetables  we 
meet  with  a  few  instances  of  propa¬ 
gation  by  other  means,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  slips  and  offsets,  or  by 
buds  and  bulbs,  the  parallelism,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  hereby  diminished, 
is  only  drawn  the  closer;  for  we 
meet  with  just  as  many  instances  of 
the  same  varieties  of  propagation 
among  animals.  Thus  the  hydra, 
or  polype,  as  it  is  more  generally 
called,  the  asterias,  and  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  leech,  as  the  hirudo  xu 
ridis ,  for  example,  are  uniformly 
propagated  by  lateral  sections,  or 
instinctive  slips  or  offsets  ;  while 

almost 
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almost  every  genus  of  zoophytic 
worms  is  only  capable  of  increase 
by  bbcls,  bulbs,  or  knobs. 

66  The  blood  of  plants,  like  that 
of  animals,  instead  of  being  simple 
is  compound,  and  consists  of  a  great 
multitude  of  compacter  corpuscles, 
globules  for  the  most  part,  but  not 
always  globules,  floating  in  a  looser 
and  almost  diaphanous  fluids  From 
this  common  current  of  vitality, 
plants,  like  animals,  secrete  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  substances  of  different  and 
frequently  of  opposite  powers  and 
qualities, — substances  nutritive,  me¬ 
dicinal,  or  destructive.  And  as  in 
animal  life,  so  also  in  vegetable,  it  is 
often  observed  that  the  very  same 
tribe,  or  even  individual,  that  in 
some  of  its  organs  secretes  a  whole¬ 
some  aliment,  in  other  organs  se¬ 
cretes  a  deadly  poison.  As  the  vi¬ 
per  pours  into  the  reservoir  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  his  hollow  tusk  a 
fluid  fatal  to  other  animals,  while  in 
the  general  substance  of  his  body 
he  offers  us  not  only  a  healthful 
nutriment,  but,  in  some  sort,  an 
antidote  for  the  venom  of  his  jaw  : 
so  the  jatropha  manihot ,  or  Indian 
cassava,  secretes  a  juice  extremely 
poisonous  in  its  root,  while  its  leases 
are  regarded  as  a  common  esculent 
in  the  country,  and  are  eaten  like 
spinach-leaves  among  ourselves. 

u  In  like  manner  the  amyris ,  in 
one  of  its  species,  offers  the  balm-of- 
Gilead  tree,  in  another  the  gum- 
elemi  tree,  and  in  a  third  the  poi¬ 
son-ash.  It  is  from  a  fourth  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  genus,  I  vvili  just  ob¬ 
serve,  as  l  pass  along,  in  order 
the  more  completely  to  familiarize 
it  to  ns,  that  we  obtain  that  beau¬ 
tiful  plant,  which,  under  the  n-tme 
of  rose- wood,  is  now  so  great  a 
favourite  in  our  drawing-rooms. 
u  The  mimosa  nilotica ,  or  gum- 


Arabic  tree,  is  a  rich  instance  in 
proof  of  the  same  observation.  Its 
root  throws  forth  a  fluid  that  smells 
as  offensively  as  dsafeetida;  the  juice 
of  its  stem  is  severely  sour  and  as¬ 
tringent:  the  secernents  of  its  cutis 
exude  a  swee t,  saccharine,  nutritive 
gum,  the  common  gum-Arabic  of 
the  shops,  and  its  flowers  diffuse  a 
highly  fragrant  and  regaling  odour. 

“  But  perhaps  the  founts,  as  a 
genus,  offers  us  the  most  extensive 
variety  of  substances  of  different 
qualities.  This  elegant  plant,  in 
one  of  its  species,  gives  us  the  cin¬ 
namon  tree;  in  another,  the  cassia, 
or  wild  cinnamon  ;  in  a  third,  the 
camphor-tree;  in  a  fourth,  the  alli¬ 
gator-pear;  in  a  fifth,  the  sassafras ; 
in  a  sixth,  a  sort  of  gum-Benjamin, 
though  not  the  real  gum-Benjamin, 
which  is  a  styrax  ;  while  in  a  se¬ 
venth,  the  L.  caustica ,  it  exhibits  a 
tree  with  the  sap  as  poisonous  as 
that  of  the  manchineel. 

u  And  truly  extraordinary  is  it, 
and  highly  worthy  of  notice,  that 
various  plants,  or  juices  of  plants, 
which  are  fatally  poisonous  to  some 
animals,  may  not  only  be  eaten  with, 
impunity  by  others,  but  will  afford 
them  a  sound  and  wholesome  nu¬ 
triment.  IIow  numerous  are  the 
insect  tribes  that  feed  and  fatten  on 
all  the  species  of  euphorbia ,  or 
noxious  spurge  !  The  dhanesa,  or 
Indian  buceros,  feeds  to  excess  on 
the  colubrina  or  ntix  vomiOa ;  and 
the  land-crab  on  the  berries  of  the 
/rippomane  or  manchineel-tree.  The 
leaves  of  the  kalmia  latifoJia  are 
feasted  upon  by  the  deer,  and  the 
round-horned  elk,  but  are  mortally 
poisonous  to  sheep,  to  horned  cat¬ 
tle,  to  horses,  and  to  man.  The 
bee  extracts  honey  without  injury 
from  its  nectary,  but  the*  man  who 
partakes  of  that  honey  after  it  is 
ll  2  deposited 
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deposited  in  the  hive-cells,  falls  a 
•victim  to  his  repast.  Some  very 
singular  cases  in  proof  of  this  asser¬ 
tion  occurred  at  Philadelphia  no 
longer  ago  than  the  year  17$0,  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  which  an 
extensive  mortality  was  produced 
amongst  those  who  had  partaken  of 
the  honey  that  had  been  collected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia, 
or  had  feasted  on  the  common 
American  pheasant,  or  pinnated 
grous,  as  we  call  it  in  our  country. 
The  attention  of  the  American 
government  was  excited  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  distress,  a  minute  examination 
into  the  cause  of  the  mortality  en¬ 
sued,  and  it  was  satisfactorily  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  honey  had  been 
chiefly  extracted  from  the  flowers  of 
the  kalmia  latifolia ,  and  that  the 
pheasants  which  proved  thus  poi¬ 
sonous  had  fed  harmlessly  on  its 
leaves.  In  consequence  of  which  a 
public  proclamation  was  issued, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  pheasant 
as  a  food  for  that  season.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  given  in  detail  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  American  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions,  by  that  very 
accurate  and  excellent  physiologist 
Dr.  Barton,  president  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Linneean  Society,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  in  the  university 
of  Philadelphia;  to  whom  I  beg 
leave  thus  publicly  to  return  my 
very  sincere  thanks  for  some  very 
valuable  physiological  observations 
lie  has  lately  transmitted  to  me, 
and  the  rather  because  I  see  before 
me  a  learned  correspondent  and 
friend  of  the  professor’s,  who  will 
not  suffer  this  public  testimony  of 
rny  gratitude  to  pass  unnoticed. 

a  So  differently  constituted  are 
the  digestive  powers  of  some  ani¬ 
mals  compared  with  those  of  others  ; 
aud  so  true  is  the  observation  of  the 
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first  poet  and  natural  philosopher  of 
ancient  Rome,  an  observation,  too, 
made  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
very  fact, — 

t 

*  Tantaque  in  his  rebus  distantia,  differi- 

tasque  est, 

Ut  quod  aliis  cibus  est,  aliis  fuit  acre 

venenum.’ 

u  Animals,  as  we  all  know,  are 
liable  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases  ; 
so,  too,  are  vegetables  ;  to  diseases 
as  numerous,  as  varied,  and  as  fa¬ 
tal  ;  to  diseases  epidemic,  endemic, 
sporadic  ;  to  scabies,  pernio,  ulcer, 
gangrene;  to  polysarcia,  atrophy, 
and,  above  all,  to  invermination. 
Whatever,  in  fine,  be  the  system  of 
nosology  to  which  we  are  attached, 
to  Sauvage’s,  Vogel’s,  or  Cullen’s, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  put  our 
hand  upon  any  one  class  or  order  of 
diseases  which  they  describe,  with¬ 
out  putting  our  hand  at  the  same 
time  upon  some  disease  to  which 
plants  are  subject  in  common  with 
animals.  A  simple,  succinct,  and 
perspicuous  vegetable  nosology 
would,  indeed,  be  a  production  of 
no  small  value  to  the  world.  M. 
Wildenow  has  done  much  towards 
putting  us  into  possession  <>i  such  a 
treasure;  let  us  hope  that  some 
future  phytologist  will  complete 
what  he  has  so  admirably  essayed, 
or  that  this  excellent  naturalist  may 
yet  lire  to  give  perfection  to  his 
own  labours. 

“  There  are  some  tribes  of  ani¬ 
mals  that  exfoliate  their  cuticle  an¬ 
nually,  such  are  grasshoppers,  spi¬ 
ders,  several  species  of  crabs,  and 
serpents.  Among  vegetables  we 
meet  with  a  similar  variation  from 
the  common  rule,  in  the  shrubby 
cinquefoil,  indigenous  to  York¬ 
shire,  and  the  plane  tree  of  the 
West  Indies. 

u  Animals  are  occasionally  di¬ 
vided 
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vided  into  the  two  classes  of  locomo¬ 
tive  or  migratory,  and  fixed  or  per¬ 
manent;  vegetables  may  partake 
of  a  similar  classification.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  greater  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  of  the  former  section,  yet 
in  every  order  of  worms  we  meet 
with  some  instances  that  naturally 
appertain  to  the  latter,  while  almost 
overy  genus  and  species  of  the  zoo- 
phytic  order,  its  millepores,  madre¬ 
pores,  tubipores,  gorgonias,  isises, 
corallines,  and  sponges,  can  only  be 
included  under  it.  Plants,  on  the 
contrary,  are  for  the  most  part  sta¬ 
tionary,  yet  there  are  many  that  are 
fairly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  lo¬ 
comotive  or  migratory.  The  na¬ 
tural  order  senticosce ,  the  icosandria 
polifgynia  of  the  sexual  system,  of¬ 
fers  us  a  variety  of  instances,  of 
which  the  Jr  agar  ia,  or  strawberry, 
may  be  selected  as  a  familiar  exam¬ 
ple.  The  palmate,  the  testicular, 
and  the  premorse  rooted  afford  us 
similar  proofs  : — many  of  these 
grow  from  a  new  bulb,  or  knob, 
or  radicle,  while  the  old  root,  of 
whatever  description  it  may  be,  dies 
away;  in  consequence  of  which  we 
can  only  conclude  that  the  vital 
principle  of  the  plant  has  quitted 
an  old,  dilapidated,  and  ruinous 
mansion,  to  take  possession  of  a 
new  one.  Insomuch,  that  were  a 
person,  on  the  point  of  travelling 
to  the  East  Indies  to  plant  the  root 
of  an  orchis,  or  a  scabius,  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  spot  in  his  garden,  and  to 
search  for  it  in  the  same  spot  on 
his  return  home,  he  would  be  in 
no  small  degree  disappointed  ;  and 
if  he  were  to  remain  abroad  long, 
he  must  carry  his  pursuit  to  half  an 
acre’s  distance,  for  thus  far  would 
some  of  these  roots  perhaps  have 
travelled  in  a  few  years. 

Plants,  like  animals,  have  a 
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wonderful  power  of  maintaining 
their  common  temperature,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  temperature  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  that  surrounds  them  ;  and 
hence  occasionally  of  raising  the 
thermometer,  and  occasionally  of 
depressing  it.  Like  animals,  too, 
they  are  found  to  exist  in  most  as¬ 
tonishing  degrees  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  accommodate  themselves  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Wherever  the  interest 
or  curiosity  of  man  has  led  him. 
into  climates  of  the  highest  north¬ 
ern  latitudes ;  wherever  he  has 
been  able  to  exist  himself,  or  to 
trace  a  vestige  of  animal  being 
around  him;  there,  too,  has  ho 
beheld  plants  of  an  exquisite  beau¬ 
ty  and  perfection  ;  perfuming,  per¬ 
haps,  in  many  instances,  the  dead 
and  silent  atmosphere  with  their 
fragrances,  and  embellishing  the 
barren  scenery  with  their  corals. 

It  is  said  that  animals  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  character,  the  cold-blooded 
and  amphibious,  have  a  stronger 
tenacity  to  life  than  vegetables  of 
any  kind.  But  the  assertion  seems 
to  have  been  hazarded  too  precipi¬ 
tately  ;  for,  admitting  that  the 
common  water  newt  has  been  occa¬ 
sionally  found  imbedded  in  large 
masses  of  ice,  perfectly  torpid  and 
apparently  frozen;  and  that  the 
common  eel,  when  equally  frozen 
and  torpeGed,  is  capable  of  being 
conveyed  a  thousand  miles  up  the 
country,  as  from  St.  Petersburg!], 
for  example,  to  Moscow,  in  which 
country,  we  are  told,  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  thus  to  convey  it  ; 
and  that  both,  on  being  carefully- 
thawed,  may  be  restored  to  as  full 
a  possession  of  health  and  activity 
as  ever  ;  yet  the  torpidity  hereby 
induced,  can  only  be  compared  to 
that  of  deciduous  plants  in  the 
winter  months;  during  which  sea- 
ii  3  ;  sow 
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son  we  all  know  that,  if  proper 
care  be  exercised,  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  any  distance  whatever 
without  the  smallest  inconvenience. 

44  Plants,  again,  are  capable  of 
existing  in  very  high  degrees  of 
heat.  M.  Sonnerat  found  the  vitex 
a  gnus  castus ,  and  two  species  of 
aspalathus ,  on  the  banks  of  a  ther¬ 
mal  rivulet  in  the  island  of  Lucon, 
the  heat  of  which  raised  the  ther¬ 
mometer  to  174°  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  so  near  the  water  that  its  roots 
swept  into  it.  Around  the  borders 
of  a  volcano,  in  the  isle  of  Tanna, 
where  the  thermometer  stood  at 
210°,  Mr.  Forster  found  a  variety 
of  flowers  flourishing  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  ;  and  confervas 
and  other  water-plants,  are  by  no 
means  unfrequently  traced  in  the 
boiling  springs  of  Italy,  raising  the 
thermometer  to  2 12°,  or  the  boil¬ 
ing  point. 

44  Animals  are  capable  of  endu¬ 
ring  a  heat  quite  as  extreme.  Air 
has  often  been  breathed  by  the  hu¬ 
man  species  with  impunity  at  264°. 
Tillet  mentions  its  having  been  re¬ 
spired  at  300°  ;  and  Morantin,  one 
instance,  at  325°,  and  that  for  the 
space  of  five  minutes.  Sonnerat 
found  fishes  existing  in  a  hot  spring 
at  the  Manillas  at  138°  5  aiJd  M. 
Humboldt  and  M.  Boupland,  in 
travelling  through  the  province  of 
Quito,  iu  South  America,  perc  fired 
other  fishes  thrown  up  alive,  and 
apparently  in  health,  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  volcano,  in  the  course  of 
its  explosions,  along  with  water 
and  heated  vapour,  that  raised  the 
thermometer  to  210°,  being  only 
two  degrees  short  of  the  boiling 
point.  This  last  assertion  has  been 
discredited  by  some  naturalists  in 
our  own  country,  but  I  think  too 
hastily;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  it 


in  my  power,  on  this  occasion,  to 
add  in  no  small  degree  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  enterprising  and  very 
observant  travellers.  The  manu¬ 
script  now  in  iny  hands  is  an  auto¬ 
graphic  note,  written  by  the  late 
Lord  Bute,  himself  an  excellent 
zoologist,  to  his  friend  the  late  re- 
verend  William  Jones,  of  Nayland 
in  Suffolk,  as  justly  celebrated  for 
his  philosophical  as  for  his  theolo¬ 
gical  publications,  and  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  me  by  Edward  Walker, 
esq.  of  Gestingthorpe,  Essex,  (who 
married  Mr.  Jones’s  only  daugh¬ 
ter,)  a  gentleman  who  is  himself 
well  versed  in  botanical  science.  In 
this  note,  after  deservedly  compli¬ 
menting  Mr.  Jones  on  a  philoso¬ 
phical  work  he  had  just  produced, 
his  noble  correspondent  adds, 
4  Lord  Bute  cannot  help  imparting 
4  to  Mr.  Jones  a  singular  observa- 
4  fion  made  by  him  in  June  last,  at 
4  the  baths  of  Abano,  near  the 
4  Euganian  mountains-,  in  the  bor- 
4  ders  of  the  Paduan  state,  famous 
4  in  ancient  authors ;  they  are 
4  strong  sulphur  boiling  springs, 
4  oozing  out  of  a  rocky  eminence 
‘  in  great  numbers,  spreading  over 
4  an  acre  of  the  top  ot  a  gentle 
4  hill.  In  the  midst  of  these  boil  - 
4  ing  springs,  within  three  feet  of 
4  five  or  six  of  them,  rises  a  tepid 
4  one,  about  blood- warm,  the  only 
4  source  used  for  drinking:  but  the 
4  extraordinary  circumstance  is,  that 
4  not  only  confervas,  &c.  were 
4  found  in  the  boiling  springs,  but 
4  numbers  of  small  black  beetles, 
4  that  died  on  feeing  taken  out  and 
4  plunged  into  cold  waters.  How 
4  amazingly  must  the  great  Author 
4  of  nature  have  formed  these  erea- 
4  tures  to  bear  a  constant  heat  of 
4  above  200°  V 

44  1  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
,  animals 
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animals  here  referred  to  were  not 
species  of  the  scarabcuus  or  genu¬ 
ine  beetle,  which  is  not  a  water-in¬ 
sect,  but  of  the  dyliscus  or  hydro* 
phily  which  are  so,  and  which  have 
so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  scara- 
bueus,  as  to  be  denominated  water- 
beetles  by  many  zoologists.  And 
upon  this  explanation  suffer  me  to 
observe  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
collusion,  to  have  taken  place  be- 
t.vecn  these  different  witnesses,  un¬ 
connected  in  every  respect  as  they 
must  have  been  with  each  other, 
living  at  different  periods,  and  tra¬ 
velling  to  different  quarters  ol  the 
globe  ;  and  that  hence,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  every  man  of  candour,  the 
testimony  of  the  one  cannot  fail  in 
a  very  considerable  degree  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  testimony  of  the  other. 

66  In  reality,  without  wandering 
from  our  own  country,  we  may  at 
times  meet  with  a  variety  of  other 
phenomena,  perfectly  consonant  in 
their  nature,  and  altogether  as.  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  anomalous,  if  we 
only  attend  to  them  as  they  rise  be¬ 
fore  us.  Thus  the  eggs  of  the  mus - 
j  vomitoriu ,  our  common  flesh-fly, 
or  blow-fly,  are  often  deposited  in 
the  heat  of  summer  upon  putres¬ 
cent  meat,  and  broiled  with  such 
meat  over  a  gridiron  in  the  form  of 
steaks,  in  a  heat  not  merely  of 
212°,  but  of  three  or  four  times 
212°.  And  yet,  instead  of  being 
hereby  destroyed,  we  sometimes 
find  them  quickened  by  this  very 
exposure*  into  their  larva  or  grub 
state.  And  although  1  am  ready  to 
allow  that,  in  the  simple  form  of 
seeds  or  eggs,  plants  or.  animals 
may  be  expected  to  sustain  a  far 
higher  degree  of  heat  or  cold  with 
impunity,  than  in  their  subsequent 
and  more  perfect  state;  yet  it  can¬ 
not  appear  more  extraordinary  Unit 
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in  such  perfectstate  they  should  be 
able  to  resist  a  heat  of  210Q  or  212% 
than  that  in  the  state  of  seeds  or 
eggs  they  should  be  able  to  exist  in, 
and  to  derive  benefit  from  a  heat 
three  or  four  times  as  excessive. 

u  In  the  vegetable  world  we 
meet  with  phenomena  quite  as  ano¬ 
malous.  Thus  the  hyssus  asbestos 
(an  alga,  whose  specific  name  ex¬ 
plains  the  peculiarity  of  its  proper¬ 
ties)  is  altogether  incombustible. 
Throw  this  plant  into  the  fire, 
and  instead  of  burning,  it  be¬ 
comes  instantaneously  converted  in¬ 
to  glass.  So  among  the  mosses, 
the  fotitinalis  antipyrctica  (thus  spe¬ 
cifically  denominated  for  the  very 
same  reason)  is  nearly  as  incombus¬ 
tible.  This  moss  is  indigenous  to 
the  Highlands,  but  is  found  still 
more  generally  in  Scandinavia  ;  and 
in  this  last  country,  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  of  the  inhabitants,  on  account 
of  its  extreme  inaptitude  to  burn, 
collect  it  as  a  lining  lor  their  chim¬ 
neys,  to  prevent  them  from  catching 
fire. 

u  Animals  are  often  divided  into 
the  three  classes  of  terrestrial,  aqua¬ 
tic,  and  aerial.  Plants  arc  capable 
of  a  similar  division.  Among  ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  probable  that  the  largest 
number  consists  of  the  first  class  ; 
yet,  from  the  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
marine  genera  that  are  known,  and 
from  nearly  an  equal  variety,  per¬ 
haps,  that  are  not  known,  this  is 
uncertain.  Amongst  vegetables, 
how7ever,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  largest  number  belongs  to  the 
submarine  class,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  almost,  countless  species  of 
fad  and  other  equally  prolific  tribes 
of  an  aqueous  and  subaqueous  ori¬ 
gin,  and  the  incalculable  individuals 
that  appertain  to  each  species  ;  an! 
more  especially,  if  we  take  into 
ll  4  consideration 
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consideration  the  greater  equality 
of  temperature  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  exist  in  the  submarine  hills 
and  valleys. 

<c  Many  animals  are  amphibious, 
or  capable  of  preserving  life  in 
either  element;  the  vegetable  world 
is  not  without  instances  of  a  similar 
power.  The  algce^  and  especially 
in  the  ulva  and  fucus  tribes,  offer 
ns  a  multitude  of  examples.  The 
j  uncus ,  in  many  of  its  species,  is  an 
amphibious  plant ;  so,  too,  is  the 
oryza.  In  other  words,  all  will 
flourish  entirely  covered  with  water, 
or  with  their  roots  alone  shooting 
into  a  moist  soil. 

cc  Animals  of  various  kinds  are 
aerial :  perhaps  the  term  is  not  used 
'with  strict  correctness.  It  will,  at 
least,  apply  with  more  correctness 
to  plants.  All  the  most  succulent 
plants  of  hot  climates  are  of  this 
description:  such  are  several  of  the 
palms  and  of  the  cannas  ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  plants  that  em¬ 
bellish  the  arid  Karro  fields  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Succulent  as 
they  are,  these  will  only  grow  in 
soils  or  sands  so  sere  and  adust,  that 
no  moisture  can  be  extracted  from 
them,  and  are  even  destroyed  by  a 
full  supply  of  wet  or  by  a  rainy 
season.  And  hence  it  is  an  opi¬ 
nion  common  to  many  of  the 
ablest  physiologists  of  the  present 
day,  that  they  derive  the  whole 
of  their  nutriment  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  atmosphere;  and  that  the 
only  advantage  which  they  acquire 
from  thrusting  their  roots  into 
such  strata  is,  that  of  obtaining 
an  erect  position.  There  are  some 
quadrupeds  that  appear  to  derive 
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nutriment  in  the  same  manner. 
Thus  the  bradypus ,  or  sloth,  never 
drinks,  and  trembles  at  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  rain  ;  while  the  olive.cavy 
avoids  water  of  every  kind  al¬ 
most  as  pertinaciously,  and  yet 
these  are  animals  almost  as  suc¬ 
culent  as  any  we  are  acquainted 
with. 

But  however  true  this  may  be 
with  regard  to  animals,  we  have 
palpable  proofs  that  vegetables  of 
certain  tribes  and  description^  are 
altogether  supported  by  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  that  surrounds  them  ;  for, 
important  as  is  the  organ  of  a  root 
to  plants  in  general,  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  which  have  no  root  whatever, 
and  can  derive  nutriment  in  no 
other  way.” 


On  the  instantaneous  Production  of 
bire ,  by  the  mere  Compression  of 
Atmospheric  Air.  Hy  Frederick 
Accum ,  M.  R.  I,  A.  Operative 
Chemist ,  Lecturer  on  Practical 
Chemistry ,  and  on  Mineralogy  and 
Pharmacy ,  $c. 

N  the  xivth  volume  of  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Magazine,  p.  363, 
professor  Pictet  communicates  the 
ascension  of  combustible  substances 
by  the  rapid  compression  of  at¬ 
mospheric  air.  The  discovery  of 
this  curious  fact  is  due  to  Mollet, 
as  appears  from  the  Journal  de 
Physique  for  Messidor,  An.  XU. 
It  is  there  stated,  that  if  the  air  be 
very  suddenly  compressed  in  the 
ball  of  an  air-gun,  the  quantity  of 
caloric  liberated  by  the  first  stroke 
ot  the  piston  is  sufficient  to  set  fire 
to  a  piece  of  amadou  *  placed  with- 


*  The  nam«  amadou  is  given  to  a  kind  of  tinder  which  ts  imported  from  Germany. 
It  is  made  of  a  large  fungus,  which  grows  on  old  trees,  especially  on  the  oak,  ash* 
and  nr.  1  ms' substance,  being  tirPt  boiled  in  common  water,  and  afterwards  dried 
arid  well  beaten  with  a  mallet,  is  then  soaked  in  a  solution  of  3alt-petre,  and 
again  put  to  dry  in  an  oVen. 
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in  the  canal  of  the  pump.  And  if 
the  instrument  be  furnished  by  a 
lens  firmly  secured,  a  vivid  flash 
of  light  is  said  to  be  perceived  at 
the  instant  of  this  condensation. 
The  evolution  of  light  seems  to 
have  been  first  noticed  by  a  work¬ 
man  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  arms  at  St.  Etienne,  who  dis¬ 
charged  an  air-gun  highly  loaded, 
observed  a  vi?id  flash  at  the  orifice 
of  the  barrel. 

These  curious  discoveries  of  the 
foreign  philosopher  have  lately  been 
applied  to  practical  utility  in  this 
country.  Ingenious  workmen  have 
shown,  that  for  the  ascension  of 
combustible  bodies  by  compressed 
air,  the  air-gun  is  by  no  means  ne¬ 
cessary,  but  that  the  experiment 
may  be  performed,  and  even  with 
more  ease,  by  means  of  a  common 
condensing  syringe  of  good  work- 
i  manship.  I  he  number  of  instru¬ 
ments  of  that  kind  which  have  been 
called  for  at  my  laboratory,  and 
with  which  the  scientific  public  has 
been  supplied,  gives  me  reason  to 
think,  that  men  of  science  deem  this 
simple  apparatus  worthy  of  notice. 
The  instrument  I  have  furnished, 
consists  of  a  common  syringe,  as 
usually  sold,  about  ten  inches  long, 
and  not  more  than  five-eights  of  in¬ 
ternal  bore.  At  the  lower  extre¬ 
mity  it  is  furnished  with  a  cap, 
which  serves  as  a  chamber  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  substance  intended  to  be 
fired,  and  which  oap  is  attached  to 
the  instrument  by  a  male  and  fe¬ 
male  screw,  or  instead  of  this  cap 
a  common  stopcock  may  be  used  ; 
the  forpier  contrivance,  however, 
is  more  elegant,  more  durable,  and 
Jess  expensive. 

lo  use  this  instrument  the  cap  is 
unscrewed,  or  the  stopcock  turn¬ 
ed,  a  small  piece  of  a-netdou ,  or 
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common  tinder,  is  placed  in  the 
chamber,  and  the  cap  screwed  on 
again.  If  the  piston  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  be  now  depressed  with  as 
quick  a  motion  as  possible,  the  con¬ 
densation  of  the  air  is  so  active  as 
to  set  the  amadou  on  fire. 

From  the  result  of  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  which  I  have  made  with  this 
instrument,  I  am  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  ascension  of  the  com¬ 
bustible  bodies,  which  is  effected  in 
the  manner  stated,  is  not  simply- 
owing  to  the  mere  instantaneous 
condensation  of  the  air  which  takes 
place  in  the  syringe,  and  subse¬ 
quent  liberation  of  caloric,  as  stated 
by  the  continental  philosophers ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  owing  to  the  intense 
and  rapid  mechanical  motion,  vi¬ 
bration,  or  friction,  produced  in 
the  particles  of  the  body,  placed 
in  the  chamber  of  the  instrument 
against  each  other  by  the  rapid  cur¬ 
rent  produced.  For  it  was  found 
that  only  such  bodies  as  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  porous,  or  are  made  up 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  fibres, 
could  be  set  on  fire  by  means  of 
this  instrument;  and  that  the  as¬ 
cension  of  compact  combustible 
substances,  or  bodies  of  a  different 
texture,  when  attempted,  always 
failed.  Hence  phosphorus,  phos- 
phuret  of  sulphur,  camphor,  ether, 
naphtha,  fulminating  gold,  fulmi¬ 
nating  mercury,  and  other  inflam¬ 
mable  substances,  which  so  readily 
take  fire,  cannot  be  inflamed,  nor 
can  the  thinnest  piece  of  foil,  made 
of  the  fusible  alloy  which  liquefies 
in  boiling  wafer,  be  melted  by  the 
current  of  compressed  air  thus  ef¬ 
fected.  The  case  is  otherwise  when  a 
porous  or  fibrous  inflammable  body 
is  suddenly  struck  upon  :  a  piece  of 
common,  tinder,  a  piece  of  amadou, 

very 
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very  dry  tow,  rolled  up  in  a  coil, 
common  touch- wood,  and  the  scra¬ 
pings  of  dry  paper,  or  linen  rag, 
are  instantly  inflamed  by  a  stream 
of  condensed  air.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  ascension  of  these 
bodies  is  not  solely  owing  to  the 
mere  disengagement  of  caloric,  of 
which  the  air  is  deprived  when  its 
volume  is  suddenly  contracted.  Biot 
has,  indeed,  announced  in  the  Ma¬ 
gas.  Encyclop.  for  April  1805,  that 
the  effect  of  a  very  instantaneous 
compression  of  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen  gases  might  be  substituted  for 
the  electric  spark,  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  famous  experiment  elu¬ 
cidating  the  production  of  water. 
He  states,  that  having  introduced 


into  an  air-gun  a  mixture  of  the 
two  gases,  and  having  given  a  sud¬ 
den  stroke  to  the  piston,  a  vivid 
light,  accompanied  with  a  violent 
detonation,  took  place,  indicating 
the  combination  of  the  bases  of  the 
two  gases.  This  important  experi¬ 
ment,  which  no  doubt  will  be  re¬ 
peated  by  others,  stands,  neverthe¬ 
less,  unconnected  with  what  lias 
been  advanced.  -And  although  the 
performance  of  the  instrument  1 
have  described  is  absolutely  harm¬ 
less,  when  applied  for  the  purpose 
it  is  intended,  the  experiment  of 
Biot  requires,  nevertheless,  prccau. 
tion  to  prevent  dangers  to  which 
those  who  make  it  are  exposed. 
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&  V lan  for  the  Relief  of  the  West. India 
Planters,  By  Alexander  Thom - 
son ,  of  Old  Brompton ,  Afn- 
jor  in  Me  Royal  York  Mary-le- 
bone  Volunteers. 

[ 

THE  author,  after  stating  the 
distress  of  the  planters,  the 
causes  of  the  same,  and  considering 

I  two  temporary  remedies,  the  distil¬ 
ling  spirits  from  sugar,  and  grant¬ 
ing  permission  to  neutrals  to  carry 
it  directly  from  the  colonies,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  point  out  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  permanent  remedies,  and  tells’ 
us,  that 

It  appears  by  the  returns  made 
tby  the  victualling-board  to  the 
['committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  in  July  1807,  that  their  con¬ 
tracts  for  spirits  amount  to  about 
a  million  gallons  annually,  proba¬ 
bly  at  this  time  to  much  more.  At 
all  events,  the  consumption  of  rum, 
if  used  exclusively  by  the  army  and 
navy,  may  be  taken  at  one  third 
of  the  imports  of  that  article,  as 
stated  to  the  same  committee  in  Mr. 
Irving’s  Report.  A  rise  in  price  of 
two  shillings,  or  even  one  shilling 
per  gallou  on  all  the  rum  made, 
would  at  this  time  afford  a  sub¬ 
stantial  relief  to  the  planter,  aud 


could  scarcely  be  deemed  a  great 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
who  receives  at  this  time  a  duty 
upon  the  article  of  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  price  the  planter  re¬ 
ceives  for  it  at  this  market.  An 
increase  of  one  shilling  per  gallon 
on  the  victualling-board’s  supplies 
would  not  much  exceed  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  per  annum.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  no  one  would  deem  this 
a  great  national  sacrifice,  while  the 
object  is  the  relief  of  a  body  of 
men,  whose  interests  are  so  closely 
connected  with  those  of  the  public. 
It  may  be  expedient  to  ascertain, 
by  the  evidence  of  persons  compe¬ 
tent  to  judge,  whether  a  spirit  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  from  sugar,  re¬ 
sembling  in  taste  and  flavour  very 
nearly  those  of  brandy,  for  which 
the  public,  from  long  custom,  has 
so  great  a  predilection.  If  this  can 
be  effected,  the  consumption  and 
sale  of  rum  would  thereby  be  ma¬ 
terially  increased. 

The  lowering  and  levying  the 
duties  ad  valorem  on  sugars  have 
been  suggested  by  many  respect¬ 
able  evidences  before  the  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons,  as  well 
as  by  the  house  of  assembly  of 
Jamaica,  as  likely  to  afford  a  sub- 

*  stantial 
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stantial,  effectual,  and  'permanent, 
relief  to  the  British  planter. 

It  is  true  that  some  persons  have 
doubted  whether  the  lowering,  or 
even  the  total  abolition,  of  all  du¬ 
ties  ( which  are  assumed  by  them  to 
be  paid  entirely  by  the  consumer, 
and  not  by  the  planter)  would  af¬ 
ford  any  relief.  Without  entering 
minutely  into  the  disputed  point  of 
who  pays  the  duty,  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  as  a  fact,  that  the  cheaper  an 
article  is  for  w  hich  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand,  the  greater  the  consumption 
will  be,  till  that  consumption  reaches 
a  point,  beyond  which  there  will  be 
no  demand.  What  is  the  relief  the 
planter  is  now  asking  for  ? — An  in¬ 
creased  consumption  in  the  home- 
markets.  That  the  abolishing,  or 
even  lowering  the  dutiec,  would 
have  this  effect,  seems  capable  of 
demonstration. 

The  use  of  sugar  has  for  many 
years  past  been  so  extended,  in 
comparison  with  what  it  formerly 
was,  that  it  has  been  doubted  if  the 
consumption  of  it  was  likely  to  be 
susceptible  of  farther  augmentation. 
What  is  the  fact  ?— ' The  consump¬ 
tion  of  sugar  has  been  gradually 
and  rapidly  increasing  for  these 
thirty  or  forty  years  past.  Without 
going  farther  back  than  the  year 
1804,  when  sugar  was  sold  at  a 
high  price,  and  the  duty  was  the 
same  as  it  now  is.  the  quantity  con¬ 
sumed  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland 
was  much  less  that  year  than  it  was 
in  the  preceding  year,  1803,  when 
the  price  was  much  lower.  Du¬ 
ring  the  years  1805,  1806,  and 

1807?  sugars  have  fallen  in  price  ; 
the  consumption  has  increased  :  ihe 
consumption  in  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  on  an  average  of  five  years, 
ending  in  1800,  has  been  computed 
from  the  custonuhouse  returns 


148,000  hogsheads,  of  IS  cwt.  eachi 
annually.  The  consumption,  on  a. 
like  average  of  five  years,  ending; 
the  31st  of  December,  1806’,  has; 
been  computed  from  the  same  do¬ 
cuments  at  185,000  hogsheads;; 
and  that  of  the  year  1807  is  said  to« 
have  reached  nearly  to  200,0GQi 
hogsheads.  Is  this  rapidly^aug- 
raented  consumption  to  be  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  low  price  of  the  article,, 
or  to  the  effect  of  an  unusually  in¬ 
creased  population  during  these 
short  periods  ?  Certainly  not  to  the 
latter.  Lowness  of  price  is,  not 
doubt,  the  real  cause.  In  a  pam¬ 
phlet  lately  published,  and  muchi 
read,  a  question  to  this  effect  is! 
confidently  put,  66  Whether  any 
rational  man,  who  knows, the  ex-, 
tended  use  of  sugar  in  this  country,, 
can  believe  that  an  abolition  of  the: 
whole  duty  on  it  would  be  likely  to 
increase  the  consumption  much  tar-, 
ther?”  Facts  and  experience  mustl 
determine  the  answer.  Experience,  it 
has  been  seen,  proves  the  affirmative 
for  the  past  ;  to  enable  us  o  judge 
of  the  future,  let  it  be  inqu  red  to 
what  probable  and  possible  extent 
the  consumption  of  sugar,  either  as; 
an  article  of  diet  or  of  luxury,  may 
be  carried. 

On  minute  inquiry,  eight  ounces, 
or  half  a  pound,  ot  refined  sugar,  is 
the  lowest  weekly  consumption  of 
one  individual  using  it  twice  a  cay 
with  tea  or  coffee  only — many  use> 
a  pound  ;  but,  as  coarse  muscovado, 
much  used  by  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  does  not  go  so  far  as  refined 
sugar,  the  average  weekly  consump¬ 
tion  of  each  individual  may  be  taken 
at  three  quarters  of  a  pound.  As¬ 
suming  it  as  a  fact  (of  which  no 
one  will  doubt)  that  the  taste  for 
sugar,  among  people  of  all  classes 

and  ages,  is  so  general,  and  has  so 
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few  exceptions,  that,  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  justness  of  any  calculation 
for  practical  purposes,  that  taste 
may  be  taken  to  be  universal  ;  the 
whole  population  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland  would  therefore  use  it 
if  they  could  ;  if  they  do  not,  the 
reason  is  that  they  cannot  afford  it. 

A  population  of  seventeen  mil¬ 
lions,  at  the  rate  of  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  each  per  week,  would 
use  annually  6 63  million  pounds, 
equal  to  455,35?  hogsheads  of  13 
cwt.  each — This  calculation  is  for 
sugar  used  as  an  article  of  diet 
only. — If  to  this  were  to  be  added 
the  sugar  used  in  home-made  wines, 
pastry,  confectionery,  and  other 
purposes  of  luxury,  (the  extent 
of  which  is  not,  like  the  other,  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  accurate  calculation,) 
the  aggregate  result  might  safely  be 
estimated  at  500,000  hogsheads. 
The  inference  is,  that,  as  200,000 
hogsheads  is  the  greatest  quantity 
yet  known  to  have  been  annually 
used,  nearly  three- fifths  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  empire, 
t  cither  go  without  sugar  altogether, 

I  or,  if  they  do  use  it  to  a  small  extent, 

:  the  other  two-fifths  have  not  the 
quantity  that  they  would  desire. 

I  It  is  not  pretended,  by  this  calcu- 
j  lation,  to  shew  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  sugar  can  soon,  or  even  at 
a  remote  period,  be  brought  up  to 
j  500,000  hogsheads  annually, — all 
I  that  is  meant  is  that  it  is  possible  it 
may  be  so. — An  augmentation  of 
i  300,000  hogsheads  is  not  wanted 
;  by  the  British  planter. — An  aug- 
•  mented  consumption  of  100,000 
i  hogsheads,  (and  the  experience  of 
the  past  proves  this  not  only  to 
be  possible  but  probable,)  would 
’  afford  to  the  British  planter  effec¬ 
tual  and  permanent  relief.  Sixty 
;  years  ago,  the  national  debt  of 


England  did  not  much  exceed  60 
millions  ;  it  would  have  appeared 
much  more  improbable  to  have 
foretold  that  it  would  now  be  6'0O 
millions,  than  it  is  at  this  time  to 
state  a  possibility  of  the  use  of  su¬ 
gar  being  extended  from  200,000 
to  500,000  hogsheads  annually, 
inasmuch  as  mankind  have  a  better 
relish  for  sugar  than  for  public 
burthens. — Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
will  lie  with  those  who  maintain 
that  the  consumption  can  hardly  be 
extended,  and  that  the  abolition  of 
the  whole  duty  would  have  no  such 
effect,  to  shew  how  the  salb  of  an 
article  of  general  taste  and  demand 
(the  consumption  of  which  has  been 
shewn  to  be  very  much  under  what 
it  is  possible  to  carry  it  to)  would 
not  be  augmented  by  a  reduction 
or  abolition  of  the  duty  ;  for,  the 
retail  price  of  the  coarsest  Mus¬ 
covado  sugar,  such  as  is  used  by 
the  lower  orders,  that  is,  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  is  at  (his  time  at  and 
under  sixpence  per  pound  ;  the  duty 
is  a  fraction  under  three  'pence  per 
pound,  that  is  to  say,  the  duty  is 
equal  to  the  cost :  if  a  reduction  of 
cent,  per  cent,  in  the  price  would 
not  tempt  purchasers  to  increase 
their  consumption,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  would.  There  is  no  re¬ 
tail  grocer  or  chandler  who  will  not 
say  that  the  sale  of  sugar  has  uni¬ 
formly  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  of  its  price  ;  indeed, 
the  information  contained  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Inglis,  before  the 
committe  of  the  house  of  commons, 
on  this  subject,  appears  to  be  con¬ 
clusive. 

It  is  true,  that  a  very  strong  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  abolishing  or  even 
lowering  the  duties  on  sugar  arises 
out  of  the  supposed  effect  that  such 
a  measure  would  have  upon  the 

revenue 
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revenue  of  the  country.  On  ma¬ 
ture  consideration,  however,  great 
as  this  difficulty  may  be,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  not  insurmountable.  If  it 
were  possible  that  the  consumption 
of  sugar  should  continue  to  increase 
as  rapidly  in  time  to  come  as  it  has 
for  years  past,  the  public  would  be 
no  loser,  on  the  score  of  revenue, 
by  reducing  the  duty  gradually 
lower  and  lower  : — a  proof  of  this 
position  may  be  found  by  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  actual  excess  of  duty 
received  at  the  Custom-house  over 
the  calculation  at  which  the  mini¬ 
sters  in  succession,  who  laid  on  the 
additional  duties,  estimated  them  in 
their  budgets.  This  excess  can 
only  arise  from  an  increased  con¬ 
sumption  ;  that  is  to  say,  duty  has 
actually  been  levied  upon  a  quan¬ 
tity  greatly  exceeding  that  on  which 
the  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
reckoned  at  the  time.  It  may  be 
asked,  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
attempt  to  barter  a  certain  duty 
now  payable  upon  sugar  for  one  of 
expected  equal  amount,  to  arise 
from  diminished  duty  on  increased 
consumption  ;  or  whether  it  would 
be  possible  or  safe  to  commute  the 
whole  existing  duties  on  sugar,  for 
duties  to  be  levied  to  an  equal  esti¬ 
mated  amount  on  some  other  article 
of  general  use  or  consumption. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  has  been  doubled  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  war, 
yet  the  state  of  public  credit  and  of 
the  funds  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
at  that  time  in  a  much  worse  con¬ 
dition  than  at  this  period;  yet  Mr. 
Pitt  did  not  hesitate,  in  1784,  to 
fake  off  almost  the  whole  duty  on 
tea,  and  to  make  up  the  difference 
by  a  tax  on  windoAvs  ;  he  avowed 
his  objects  to  be  as  well  the  relief 
of  the  East-1  ndia  company,  then  in 
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distress,  as  the  prevention  of  snuig- 
gling.  He  Avas  told,  at  that  time, 
that  the  use  of  tea  was  extended  as 
far  as  it  Avas  probable  it  could  be  ; 
and  also  that  it  was  a  luxury  better 
fitted  for  taxation  than  windows. 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  that 
commutation-tax  ? — An  immense 
relief  to  the  East-India  company 
by  an  increased  comsurnption  of 
their  teas,  an  increase  in  the  revenue 
in  two  ways,  and  a  great  increase 
in  the  shipping  and  sailors  in  the 
employment  of  the  East.  India  com¬ 
pany.  No  doubt  can  be  entertain¬ 
ed,  that  if  the  duties  on  sugar  could 
be  lowered  and  commuted,  as  in 
the  instance  just  alluded  to,  the 
public  would  receive  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  revenue,  the  commercial 
marine  of  Great- Britain,  a  great 
augmentation  of  ships  and  sailors, 
and  the  planter  effectual  relief.  It 
might  deserve  consideration,  Avhe- 
ther  a  small  additional  tax  upon 
houses  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
duty  on  sugar  consumed  in  each, 
or  whether  g,  tax  upon  raAv  and 
manufactured  cottons  for  home  use, 
and  capable  at  this  time,  from  their 
lowness  of  price,  to  bear  an  aug¬ 
mented  duty,  might  not  offer  fit  ob¬ 
jects  for  a  commutation-tax,  if  the 
legislature  should  think  it  fit.  The 
reducing  the  duty  on  sugar  to  7s. 
per  cwt.  at  which  it  stood  at  no 
very  distant  period,  might  have  the 
effect  of  increasing,  prodigiously 
and  speedily,  the  consumption  of  it; 
and,  when  once  its  use  shall  have 
become  almost  universal,  small  ad¬ 
ditions  to  that  duty  would  be  borne, 
and  prove  a  great  source  of  future 
revenue  in  times  of  need,  if  ever  it 
should  be  deemed  aa  ise  policy  to  re¬ 
tax  it. 

The  various  modes  of  relief  from 
the  distilleries,  permission  to  ncu- 
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trals  to  carry  sugar  from  the  colo¬ 
nies,  lowering  the  duties  on  rum, 
and  the  lowering,  abolishing,  or 
commuting,  the  duties  on  sugar,  ha¬ 
ving  been  discussed,  the  fourth  head 
of  inquiry  remains  for  considera¬ 
tion,  namely, 

The  Grounds,  <S  c.  on  which  the  Plan - 
ter  claims  and  solicits  Relief. 

It  is  presumed  that  it  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that,  though  sugar  is,  in 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied,  a  mere  luxury,  yet  the  great 
consumption  of  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  as  such  ;  but  as  a 
necessary  article  of  nutritious  and 
salutary  diet ;  and,  though  it  may 
not  rank  with  bread-corn,  as  being 
of  primary  necessity,  yet,  with  those 
w h o  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  it 
|  forms  so  great  a  part  of  food  as  to 
be  at  this  time  as  necessary  as  ani¬ 
mal  food  and  vegetables  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  supposing  that,  by  the  ruin 
of  the  planters,  and  the  enemy's 
excluding  us  from  the  use  of  the 
sugars  of  their  colonies,  this  article 
should  be  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
human  sustenance,  or  for  a  time  be 
inadequately  supplied,  much  dis¬ 
tress  would  ensue  to  the  present 
Consumers,  before  they  could  find 
a  substitute  ;  for,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  <200,000  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
millions  of  pounds,  whether  used 
in  a  solid  or  liquid  state,  if  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  food  of  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  people,  (which  is, 
i! perhaps,  as  many  as  yet  use  it  to 
the  full  extent,)  would  require  to 
be  replaced  by  the  same  quantity  of 
some  other  solid  and  liquid  food, 
equally  nutritious.  Sugar  is  used 
by  most  people  twice  a*  day.  ft 
makes  a  part  of  the  breakfast  and 
supper  of  the  lower  orders  of  peo- 

. 


pie,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
many  of  them  use  it  three  times  a 
day.  The  substitutes  for  tea  and 
sugar  for  breakfast  and  supper 
would  probably  be,  milk,  small- 
beer  and  cheese,  or  tea  from  but. 
cher’s-meat,  in  the  nature  of  French 
bouillon.  From  the  calculations 
which  Mr.  Corrie,  in  his  pamphlets 
on  coflfec,  makes  ©f  the  cost  of  se¬ 
ven  quarts  of  tea,  (which  may  be 
presumed  to  be  the  weekly  con¬ 
sumption  of  an  individual,)  it  seems 
that  seven  quarts  of  small-beer  with 
cheese,  or  seven  quarts  of  beef  or 
mutton  tea,  would  cost  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  tea  ;  and  it  is 
doubted,  whether  milk  could  at 
this  time  be  procured  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  replace  tea.  At  all 
events,  in  the  case  we  are  contem¬ 
plating,  the  price  of  milk,  or  indeed 
of  all  these  articles,  would  be  pro¬ 
digiously  enhanced.  The  British 
planter,  therefore,  in  raising  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  necessary  diet,  has  a  claim, 
when  in  distress,  to  public  consi¬ 
deration.  Every  one  knows  the 
claim  which  the  growers  of  bread- 
corn  successfully  set  up,  whenever, 
from  a  succession  of  good  seasons, 
over  cultivation,  or  other  causes, 
they  find  themselves  reduced  to  sell 
at  prices  by  which  they  cannot  live, 
legislative  relief  is  instantly  afforded 
to  them,  by  stopping  all  import  and 
competition,  and  by  saddling  tho 
public  with  a  bounty  upon  export; 
if  neither  should,  be  effectual,  no 
doubt  other  remedies  would  be  re¬ 
sorted  to — such  as  increasing  the 
duties  on  or  prohibiting  foreign 
spirits,  in  order  to  give  their  sur¬ 
plus  grain  a  monopoly  of  the  dis¬ 
tilleries,  tic.  and  all  this  would  be 
w isely  done.  The  British  planter 
may  not,  on  the  score  of  diet,  have 
so  strong  a  claim  as  the  British  far' 

mer, 
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mer ,  yet,  as  his  article  of  diet  is 
highly  taxed,  and  consequently  he 
contributes  much  to  the  public  re¬ 
venue,  as  well  as  to  the  augmentation 
of  the  marine  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  he  may  equitably  put  in 
his  claim  for  a  share  of  that  legisla¬ 
tive  indulgence,  which,  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances,  would  be  shewn 
to  a  British  farmer. 

His  majesty’s  ministers,  in  direct¬ 
ing,  at  different  times  within  these 
late  years,  conquests  to  be  made  of 
the  colonies  of  the  enemy,  were 
actuated  by  the  very  best  motives, 
namely,  those  of  distressing  the 
enemy,  increasing  the  import  and 
export  trade  and  shipping  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  obtaining  the  means  of 
bringing  the  enemy  to  honourable 
terms  of  peace.  But  the  produce 
of  these  colonies  comes  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  that  of  our  own  ;  and, 
however  beneficial  these  conquests 
may  be  to  the  public  in  general, 
they  are  ruin  to  the  British  planter. 
If  the  days  of  our  Henries  and  Ed¬ 
wards  were  again  to  be  revived, 
and  the  province  of  Picardy,  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  coast  of  England,  and  so 
fertile  in  grain,  was  to  be  added  to 
the  British  dominions,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  grain  thereof  prohibited  to  be 
exported  to  any  place  but  to  Mark- 
lane,  we  should  soon  have  the  far¬ 
mers  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  at  the 
doors  of  the  house  of  commons. 
It  must  be  evident  to  every  liberal 
and  just  mind,  that,  if  the  public 
in  general  has  derived  an  advantage 
from  the  conquest  of  the  enemy’s 
colonies,  to  the  loss,  prejudice,  and 
threatened  ruin,  of  our  own,  there 
exists  a  fair  and  just  claim  on  that 
public  to  grant  relief  in  some  shape 
or  another.’’ 

After  a  good  deal  of  reasoning, 
and  instances  of  particular  facts,  in 
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support  of  what  he  says,  the  inge¬ 
nious  author  proceeds,  and  observes, 
“  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  find  fault 
with  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  for  having 
applauded  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith,  but  never  having  introduced 
.them  into  practice.  Mr.  Pitt,  no 
doubt,  like  every  other  man,  found 
much  to  commend,  applaud,  and 
admire,  in  Dr.  Adam  Smith’s  works ; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  was  too  enlightened 
not  to  see  the  impracticability  and 
danger  of  carrying  into  practice 
some  of  this  author’s  theories. 

When  the  economists  assert  that 
labour  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  wealth,  they  state  a  fact  to  which 
every  man  who  thinks  at  all,  will 
readily  assent.  Whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  labour,  would  seem  to  augment 
wealth  ;  now,  as  cheap  food  makes 
labour  cheap,  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
wise  governments  to  impose  direct 

taxes  on  necessarv  articles  of  diet, 

✓ 

at  least  as  long  as  it  can  be  avoided. 
It  has  been  shewn  that  sugar  com¬ 
poses  now  much  of  the  diet  of  the 
labouring  and  lower  orders  of 
people,  as  well  as  of  the  rich  ;  the 
West-India  planter  will  be  much 
obliged  to  those  favourers  of  the 
new  doctrines  of  the  political  eco. 
nomists,  to  extend  their  admiration 
to  their  old  doctrines  also,  and  to 
persuade  the  minister,  if  they  can, 
to  exempt  sugar,  as  an  article  of 
food,  from  all  direct  impoits.” 

— — -  - - - 

% 

Hints  for  Domestic  Improvement* 
From  the  Reason er ,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Publication.  By  John  Bone.  J 

London ,  Saturday ,  Feb.  6, 1808. 
F  all  the  reforms,  the  necessity 
of  which  is  most  loudly  and 
generally  insisted  upon,  a  reduc¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  the  poor’s  rate  is  the  most 
conspicuous.  It  is  a  concern  in 
which  scarcely  an  individual  is  un¬ 
interested,  and  vet  all  descriptions 
of  people  are  so  supine  and  eflemi- 
nate,  that  they  are  afraid  to  under¬ 
take  any  means  for  accomplishing 
the  object  of  their  wishes.  The 
Yorkshire  petitioners  could  not 
pass  their  resolutions  in  favour  of 
peace,  without  re-echoing  the  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  pressure  of  their 
poor’s  rate  ;  and  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  daily  announce  new  vo¬ 
lumes  of  remedies  for  this  increasing 
evil  ;  yet  all  the  complainers  and 
prescribers  seem  equally  to  work 
without  end,  for  they  will  not  lend 
the  smallest  assistance  to  any  pro¬ 
position  for  removing  the  evil.  I 
have  long  said,  that  it  is  from  the 
people  alone,  and  not  from  the  go¬ 
vernment,  that  any  essential  mea¬ 
sure  will  proceed  for  diminishing 
the  poor’s  rate;  and,  after  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Baron 
Maseres,  and  others  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  track,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  faint  evidence  of  our  patri¬ 
otism,  that  no  association  has  been 
formed  of  persons  willing  to  unite 
in  the  inquiry — what  it  would  be 
most  proper  to  do  ?  I  wish  particu¬ 
larly  to  address  these  remarks  to 
persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  com¬ 
plaining  of  public  grievances  ;  be¬ 
cause  I  think  every  one  who  opposes 
the  government  under  which  he 


an  evil  which,  withoutentering  upon 
the  question  of  peace  or  war,  arises 
out  of  the  vices  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  out  of  the  vices  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  we  live  ;  and  the 
correction  of  those  vices  depends  as 
much  upon  a  change  of  habits  and 
customs,  that  may  be  effected  by- 
social  and  neighbourly  intercourse, 
as  upon  a  revolution  in  the  laws. 
The  patriotism  of  the  people  would, 
I  think,  flow  in  its  regular  channel, 
if  it  were  to  assume  the  possibility 
of  being  able  to  discover  what  would 
be  the  first  steps  to  be  adopted,  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  pauper 
system.  Such  an  admission  would 
lead  to  an  association  for  going  into 
the  details  ;  and  the  difficulties  at¬ 
tending  it  need  not,  in  any  instance, 
be  greater  than  the  people  submit  to 
in  attending  their  common  ribaldry 
clubs.  To  object  to  enter  upon 
the  inquiry  on  account  of  trouble 
and  difficulty  is  truly  absurd,  in 
those  who  are  willing  to  attend 
meetings  to  pass  resolutions  for 
peace  ;  because  the  courage  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  one  would  be  fully  equal 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  other  ; 
and  it  is  possible,  that  if  a  trifling- 
mistake  were  corrected,  the  task 
might  be  entered  upon  without  re¬ 
luctance. 

It  would  probably  be  some  in¬ 
ducement  to  a  fcwr  active  and  intel¬ 
ligent  persons  to  associate,  with  a 
view  of  effecting  a  reduction  of  the 


lives,  ought  to  make  it  a  point  of  poor’s  rate,  if  it  were  understood, 
conscience  to  demonstrate,  that  hisWthat  without  a  close  and  minute  re¬ 
opposition  is  not  a  mere  factious  search  into  the  latent  causes  of  pau- 
|determination  to  murmur;  and  I  perism,  much  good  might  be  effect- 

! cannot  see  what  other  character  his  ed  by  the  removal  of  the  obvious 
complaints  can  merit,  if  he  use  not  and  apparent  causes  ;  to  this  simple 
Sail  the  means  that  he  himself  pos-  endeavour,  I  am  desirous  of  direct¬ 
nesses  to  diminish  the  evils  on  ac-  ing  the  public  attention.  There, 
(count  of  which  he  condemns  the  go-  can  be  no  doubt^ntthe  poor’s  rate 
Ivernmerit.  Now,  the  poor’s  rate  is  itself  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  in- 
Voi.  L.  i  *  crease 
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crease  the  number  of  paupers  ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  im¬ 
providence  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  people  produces  the  same  effect. 
To  be  more  explicit — the  poor’s- 
rate,  by  being  assessed  upon  persons 
whose  incomes  barely  supply  their 
wants,  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
disables  the  people  from  preserving 
themselves  above  poverty,  whilst  a 
great  number  of  other  persons  (who 
with  their  families  equally  liable  to 
become  paupers)  are  not  charged 
with  the  rate  ;  and  though  able,  at 
many  periods  of  their  lives,  to  make 
provision  for  their  age,  decline  do¬ 
ing  so,  because  they  are  not  under 
compulsion.  \  have,  in  former 
publications,  taken  much  pains  to 
prove,that  the  whole  system  of  poor- 
laws  is  founded  on  a  principle  of 
injustice  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
take  so  extensive  a  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  outset ;  it  is  simply  ne¬ 
cessary  to  adopt  a  position  which  I 
think  will  not  be  denied — that  it  is 
unjust  to  assess  a  poor  man,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  provision  for  an  unas¬ 
sessed  man  less  poor  than  himself ; 
and  such  is  the  effect  of  taxing  house¬ 
holders,  in  proportion  to  the  a- 
in ount  of  their  rent.  When  I  say 
this  is  unjust,  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  different  reasonings  upon  which 
it  is  defended  ;  and  I  make  the  ob¬ 
servation  more  for  the  sake  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  question  fully,  than  from 
any  attachmentto  asperity  or  harsh¬ 
ness  of  expression  ;  I  urge  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject  in  this 
point  of  view,  because  the  whole 
country  has  declared  the  pauper  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  an  evil,  and  because,  amidst 
the  general  anxiety  to  get  it  reform- 
fid,  the  only  conclusion  in  which 
as  yet  we  are  all  agreed,  is — that 
something  must  be  done.  Here  I 
meet  the  whole  English  nation,  and 


challenge  it  to  begin  that  66  some¬ 
thing,”  by  endeavouring,  as  a  first 
step,  to  get  the  principle  of  justice, 
in  the  simplest  of  its  operations,  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  poor-laws.  What 
I  propose  is  little  more  than  extend¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  the  Friendly 
Societies,  and  making  such  institu¬ 
tions,  under  a  trifling  modification, 
the  mean  of  providing  for  age,  so  as 
to  supercede,  by  a  gradual  progress, 
our  system  of  parish  charity.  And 
this  work,  as  1  have  laboured  much 
to  prove,  I  believe  would  be  very 
beneficially  advanced,  if  the  legisla¬ 
ture  were  prevailed  upon  to  exempt 
from  contributions  to  the  pauper 
fund,  all  persons  making  other  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  old  age. 

I  can  see  nothing  mysterious- — 
nothing  visionary— nothing  difficult 
—nothing  disgraceful — that  ought 
to  deter  any  person  from  uniting 
with  an  association,  for  petitioning 
parliamenttTJ  adopt  this  principle— 
The  immediate  effects  of  such  a  law, 
I  think,  would  be — first,  that  a 
great  number  of  clerks,  journeymen 
tradesmen,  and  others,  receiving 
middling  good  salaries  and  wages, 
would  become  early  subscribers  to 
economical  banks,  and  thus  prevent 
the  pauper  fund  from  being  burden¬ 
ed  by  them  in  old  age. — Secondly, 
that,  that  class  of  small  renters  upon 
whom  the  poor’s  rate  operates  like 
Solomon’s  4  sweeping  rain,’  just  at 
the  time  when  they  begin  to  feel 
the  burdens  of  a  family  and  the  ex. 
pences  of  life,  would  contribute  with 
greater  cheerfulness  to  a  fund  which 
would  secure  to  them  absolutely  all 
the  advantages  of  their  own  pay¬ 
ments,  and  would  instruct  their 
successors  to  secure  such  advan¬ 
tages  more  conveniently,  by  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  provision  earlier  in 
life.  So  much  might  be  done,  with¬ 
out 
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But  once  questioning  the  policy  of 
the  act  passed  in  the  43d  ot  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  and  if  the  people  would  en¬ 
ter  into  the  spirit  of  an  association 
formed  for  such  a  purpose,  as  zea¬ 
lously  as  they  attend  their  meetings 
for  peace,  I  think  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  soon  obtained  ;  the 
want  of  which  has  enabled  prejudice 
and  ignorance  to  triumph  over  all 
the  reformers,  from  sir  J osiah  Child, 
down  to  Mr.  Whitbread. 


On  drying  Articles  of  Manufacture , 
and  heating  Buildings ,  by  Steam . 
By  R.  Buchannan ,  Esq .  Civil  En¬ 
gineer,  Glasgow,  j  In  a  Letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine.'] 

To  Mr.  Tilloch. 

Sir, 

ANY  additional  facts  with  re¬ 
gard  to  heating  by  steam 
have  lately  been  ascertained  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  its  application 
to  various  processes  in  manufac¬ 
tures  continues  to  increase.  Mr. 
Richard  Gillespie  is  highly  pleased 
with  its  effects  upon  copper-plate 
calico-printing  at  his  works,  as  also 
for  heating  his  calenders.  For  this 
last  purpose,  and  to  warm  his  ware¬ 
house  and  counting-house,  the 
steam  is  conveyed  to  a  distance  of 
above  ninety-three  yards. 

Steam  was,  l  believe,  tried  many 
years  ago  at  Leeds,  for  drying 
goods,  as  a  substitute  for  stoves  ; 
but  for  some  reason,  of  which  I  am 
ignorant,  was  abandoned.  Mr. 
Bounds,  at  Paisley,  however,  has 
for  a  considerable  time  used  it  with 
great  success  in  drying  fine  muslins. 
Messrs.  Leys,  M^son  and  Co.  now 
also  use  it  at  their  bleaching  works, 
at  Aberdeen. 

Some  kinds  of  muslins  have  for 
several  years  been  dried  by  being 
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rolled  round  cylinders  of  tin  plate 
filled  with  steam,  but  I  domot  here 
allude  to  that  mode. 

For  drying  of  dyed  yarn  and 
pullicates,  (a  kind  of  coloured 
chequed  cotton  handkerchiefs,)  a 
higher  temperature  than  for  fine 
muslin  is  required.  I  am  glad, 
however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
say,  that  Messrs.  Muir,  Brown, 
and  Co.,  at  their  dyeing  and  bleach¬ 
ing  works  here,  have  found  steam 
to  answer  those  purposes  much 
better  than  the  usual  mode  by 
stoves.  Mr.  Muir  informs  me, 
that,  although  they  formerly  gave 
out  their  pullicates  to  be  bleached 
to  some  of  the  local  bleachers  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  they  never 
had  their  colours  in  the  same  per¬ 
fection  which  they  now  have,  and 
which  they  attribute  entirely  to  the 
superior  effect  of  the  steam. 

it  occurs  to  me,  thatsteam  might 
be  applied  for  warming  buildings  in 
London,  in  many  instances,  with 
great  advantage.  For  instance, 
the  bed-rooms  of  large  inns  and 
hotels ;  as  also  large  warehouses  or 
shops,  where  a  number  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  buildings  might  be  warmed 
from  one  boiler,  which  would  save 
much  in  attendance  and  fuel,  as  well 
as  in  the  cost  of  the  apparatus.  It 
is  also  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  wanning  churches,  hospitals,  and 
other  large  public  buildings. 

I  am,  Sir, 

your  most  obedient  servant, 
Robertson  Buchannan. 
Glasgow ,  Aprils,  1808. 


On  the  Utility  and  Advantage  of 
Gas  Lights.  By  William  Mur¬ 
dock.  Communicated  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks ,  K.  B. 
P.  R.  S.  [  From  the  Transactions 
l  2  -  oj 
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of  the  Royal  Society.  Head  Feb, 
25,  1  808.] 


fg^HE  facts  and  rosults-  intended 
to  be  communicated  in  this 
paper,  are  founded  upon  observa, 
tions  made,  during  the  present 
■winter,  at  the  cotton  manufactory 
of  Messrs.  Philips  and  Lee  at  Man¬ 
chester,  where  the  light  obtained 
Ly  the  combustion  of  the  gas  from 
coal  is  used  upon  a  very  large  scale  ; 
the  apparatus  for  its  production 
and  application  having  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  meat  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Boulton,  Watt  and  Co.  at  Soho. 

The  whole  of  the  rooms  of, this 
cotton  mill,  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  most  extensive  in  the  united 
kingdom,  as  well  as  its  coasting.. 
Louses  and  store-rooms,  and  the 
adjacent  dwelling-house  of  Mr. 
Lee,  are  lighted  with  the  gas  from 
coal.  The  total  quantity  of  light 
nsed  during  the  hours  of  burning, 
has  been  ascertained,  by  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  shadows,  to  be  about  equal 
to  the  light  which  2,500  mould 
caudles  of  six  in  the  pound  would 
give  ;  each  of  the  candles,  with 
which  the  comparison  was  made 
consuming  at  the  rate  of  4-10ths 
of  a»  ounce  (175  grains)  of  tallow 
per  hour. 

The  quantity  of  light  is  neces¬ 
sarily  iiable  to  some  variation,  from 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  all  the 
llames,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  equal 
at  all  times  ;  but  the  admirable 
precision  and  exactness  with  which 
the  business  of  this  mill  is  con¬ 
ducted.  afforded  as  excellent  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  com¬ 
parative  trials  I  had  in  view,  as  is 
perhaps  likely  to  be  ever  obtained 
in  general  practice.  And  the  ex¬ 
periments  being  made  upon  so  large 
a  scale,  and  for  a  considerable  pe¬ 


riod  of  time,  may,  I  think,  be  as¬ 
sumed  as  a  sufficiently  accurate 
standard  for  determining  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  expected  from  the 
use  of  the  gas  lights  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the 
present  paper,  to  enter  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  description  of  the  apparatus 
employed  for  producing  the  gas; 
but  I  may  observe  generally,  that 
the  coal  is  distilled  in  large  iron  re¬ 
torts,  which  during  the  winter  sea¬ 
son  are  kept  constantly  at  work, 
except  during  the  intervals  of  char¬ 
ging  ;  and  that  the  gas,  as  it  rises 
from  them,  is  conveyed  by  iron 
pipes  into  large  reservoirs,  or  ga- 
zoraefers,  where  it  is  washed  and 
purified,  previous  to  its  being  con¬ 
veyed  through  other  pipes,  called 
mains,  to  the  mill.  These  mains 
branch  off  into  a  variety  of  ramifi¬ 
cations  (forming  a  total  length  of 
several  miles),  arid  diminish  in  size, 
as  the  quantity  of  gas  required  to 
be  passed  through  them  becomes 
less.  The  burners,  where  the  gas 
is  consumed,  are  connected  with 
the  above  mains,  by  short  tubes, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a 
cock  to  regulate  the  admission  of 
the  gas  to  each  burner,  and  to  shut 
it  totally  off  when  requisite.  This 
latter  operation  may  likewise  be 
instantaneously  performed,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  burners  in 
each  room,  by  turning  a  cock, 
with  which  each  main  is  provided, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  room. 

i  he  burners  are  of  two  kinds : 
the  one  is  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Argarid  lamp,  and  resembles  it  in 
appearance  ;  the  other  is  a  small 
curved  tube  with  a  conical  end, 
having  three  circular  apertures  or 
perforations,  of  about  a  thirtieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  oqc  at  the 
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point  of  the  cone,  and  two  lateral 
ones,  through  which  the  gas  issues* 
forming  three  divergent  jets  of 
flame,  somewhat  like  a  fleur-de-lis. 
The  shape  and  general  appearance 
of.  this  tube,  has  procured  it  among 
the  workmen,  the  name  of  the 
cockspur  burner. 

The  number  of  burners  employed 
in  all  the  buildings,  amounts  to  271 
Argands,  and  633  cockspurs  ;  each 
of  the  former  giving  a  light  equal  to 
that  of  four  candles  of  the  descrip^. 
tion  abovementioned  ;  and  each  of 
the  latter,  a  light  equal  to  two  and 
a  quarter  of  the  same  candles ;  ma¬ 
king  therefore  the  total  of  the  gas¬ 
light  a  little  more  than  equal  to  that 
of  2.500  candles.  When  thus  re¬ 
gulated,  the  whole  of  the  above 
burners  require  an  hourly  supply 
of  1250  cubic  feet  of  the  gas  pro¬ 
duced  from  cannel  coal  ;  the  supe¬ 
rior  quality  and  quantity  of  the  gas 
produced  from  that  material  ha¬ 
ving  given  it  a  decided  preference 
in  this  situation,  over  every  other 
coal,  notwithstanding  its  higher 
price. 

The  time  during  which  the  gas¬ 
light  is  used,  may,  upon  an  average 
of  the  whole*  year,  be  stated  at 
least  at  two  hours  per  day  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours.  In  some  mills, 
where  there  is  over-work,  it  will 
be  three  hours  ;  and  in  the  few, 
where  night-work  is  still  continued, 
nearly  twelve  hours.  But  taking 
two  hours  per  day  as  the  common 
average  throughout  the  year,  the 
consumption  in  Messrs.  Philips’ 
and  Lee’s  mill,  will  be  1250  x  2 
~2500  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day  ; 
to  produce  which,  seven  hundred 
weight  of  cannel  coal  is  required  in 
the  retort.  The  price  of  the  best 
Wigan  cannel  (the  sort  used)  is 
13 \d.  per  cwt.  (22?.  6d.  per  ton), 


delivered  at  the  mill,  or  say  about 
eight  shillings  for  the  seven  huudred 
weight.  Multiplying  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  working  days  (313),  the  an¬ 
nual  consumption  of  cannel  will  be 
110  tons,  and  its  cost  125/< 

About  one-third  of  the  above 
quantity,  or  say  forty  tons  of  good 
common  coal,  value  ten  shillings 

7  D 

per  ton,  is  required  for  fuel  to  heat 
the  retorts ;  the  annual  amount  of 
which  is  20/. 

The  110  tons  of  cannel  coal 
when  distilled,  produce  about  70 
tons  of  good  coak,  which  is  sold 
upon  the  spot  at  Is.  4 d.  per  cwt. 
and  will  therefore  amount  annually 
to  the  sum  of  g3L 

The  quantity  of  tar  produced 
from  each  ton  of  cannel  coal  is 
from  eleven  to  twelve  ale  gallons^ 
making  a  total  annual  produce  of 
about  1250  ale  gallons,  which  not 
haviflg  been  yet  sold,  I  cannot  de¬ 
termine  its  value  :  but  whenever  it 
comes  to  be  manufactured  in  large 
quantities,  it  cannot  be  such  as  ma¬ 
terially  to  influence  the  eConomifal 
statement,  unless  indeed  new  ap¬ 
plications  of  it  should  be  disco¬ 
vered. 

The  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid 
which  came  over  in  the  course  of 
the  observations  which  i  am  now 
giving  an  account  of,  was  not  ex~. 
actly  ascertained,  from  some  springs 
having  got  into  the  reservoir;  and 
as  it  has  not  been  yet  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose,  I  may  omit 
further  notice  of  it  in  this  state¬ 
ment. 

Tbe  interest  of  t^e  capital  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  buildings,  together  with  what  is 
considered  as  an  ample  allowance 
for  wear  and  (ear,  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Lee  at  about  550/.  per  annum  :  in 
which  some  allowance  is  made  for 
I  3  this 
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this  apparatus  being  made  upon  a 
scale  adequate  to  the  supply  of  a 
still  greater  quantity  of  light,  than 
he  has  occasion  to  make  use  of. 

lie  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cost  of 
attendance  upon  candles  would  be 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  upon 
the  gas  apparatus  ;  so  that  in  form¬ 
ing  the  comparison,  nothing  need 
be  stated  upon  that  score,  on  either 
side. 

The  economical  statement  for 
one  year  then  stands  thus  : 

Cost  of  1 10  tons  of  cannel 
coal . ^.125 

Ditto  of  40  tons  of  common 
ditto  .......  20 

145 

Deduct  the  value  of  70  tons 
ofcoak  .......  93 

The  annual  expenditure  in 
coal,  after  deducting  the  value 
of  the  coak,  and  without  al¬ 
lowing  any  thing  for  the  tar, 
is  therefore  ......  52 

And  the  interest  of  capital, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  appa¬ 
ratus  .......  550 

Making  the  total  expence  of  the 
gas  apparatus,  about  6001.  per 
annum. 

That  of  candles,  to  give  the  same 
light,  would  be  about  2Q00£.  For 
each  candle  consuming  at  the  rate 
of4-10thsof  an  ounce  of  tallow 
per  hour,  the  2500  candles  burning 
upon  an  average  of  the  year  two 
hours  per  day,  w  ould,  at  one  shil¬ 
ling  per  pound,  the  present  price, 
amount  to  nearly  the  sum  of  money 
abovementioned. 

[On  the  subjects  of  gas-lights,  tha 
committee,  in  a  memorial  presented 
to  his  majesty  by  Mr.  Winsor  and 
others,  having  stated  a  variety  of 
facts  resulting  from  repeated  expe¬ 
riments  gn  the  gases,  coke,  amrno- 

J 


nial  liquor,  arising  from  coals,  ignia 
ted  in  a  certain  w  ay, say:]  Thatyour 
memorialists  having  now  shewn  the 
practicability  of  gaining  certain  pro¬ 
ducts  from  coal,  and  their  estimated 
value,  wish  they  were  enabled  to 
state  in  the  same  distinct  and  accu¬ 
rate  manner  to  your  majesty,  the 
probable  amount  of  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  disposal  of  them, 
(but  as  your  majesty’s  memorialists 
have  already  intimated)  the  quan¬ 
tum  of  profit  must  necessarily  be 
regulated  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  extent  of  the  consumption  and 
demand,  of  which  your  memorial¬ 
ists  are  at  present  not  competent  to 
form  any  tolerable  estimate. 

That  your  memorialists  must 
content  themselves  therefore  with 
humbly  observing  to  your  majesty 
that  they  verily  believe,  that  Mr. 
Winsor’s  gas  may  be  applied,  with 
perfect  safety  and  eminent  advan¬ 
tage,  for  lighting  the  public  streets, 
for  fixed  lights  in  private  families, 
for  light-houses  upon  the  sea-coast, 
and  for  a  great  variety  of  other 
useful  purposes;  that  Mr.  Win¬ 
sor’s  coke  affords  double  the  heat 
of  coal,  and  is  much  preferable  to 
coalas  fuel,  in  cleanliness,  in  secu¬ 
rity  from  fire,  and  in  every  other 
respect ;  and  that  both  his  coke 
and  coal-tar  are  much  superior  to 
any  other  description  of  coke  and 
coal-tar  which  have  yet  been  pro¬ 
duced. 

That  your  majesty’s  memorialists 
have  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Win¬ 
sor’s  coke  may  be  applied  with 
great  national  advantage,  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  The 
great  superiority  in  quality  and 
power  of  the  French  gunpowder 
being  principally  to  be  attributed 
to  the  superior  :roperties  of  their 
charcoal,  the  powers  of  which  your 
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memorialists  conceive  are  at  least 
equalled  by  certain  parts  of  Mr. 
Winsor’s  coke^  when  pulverised. 
And  your  memorialists  are  assured 
that  Mr.  Winsor’s  ammonial  liquor 
will  be  found  extremely  useful  in 
dyeing  and  tanning,  and  for  many 
other  purposes. 

That  your  majesty’s  memorial¬ 
ists  upon  these  general  views  of  the 
subject,  entertain  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations,  that  any  prejudices,  which 
may  now  exist,  will  shortly  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  that  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  Mr.  Winsor’s  pro¬ 
cess  will  probably  produce,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  a  profit 
amounting  to  two  millions  per 
annum. 


Specifications  of  Patents. 

R.  CONGREVE’S,  for  a  new 
principle  of  measuring  time, 
and  constructing  clocks  and  chro¬ 
nometers. 

Mr.  Cook’s,  for  a  method  of  ma¬ 
king  barrels  for  fowling-pieces, 
muskets,  pistols,  and  other  similar 
fire-arms  ;  and  ramrods  for  the 
same. 

Mr.  Curr’s  for  a  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  flat  ropes,  flat  bands,  or  belts 
of  any  kind,  to  capstans  and  wind¬ 
lasses  of  ships  and  vessels  ;  and  also 
a  method  of  applying  them  for  ’lie 
purpose  of  catching  and  detaining 
whales. 

Mr.  Bell’s,  for  an  improvement 
in  making  pipes  or  pumps  for  con¬ 
ducting  water  and  other  liquids. 

Mr.  Fothergill’s,  for  a  machine 
for  dressing  hemp,  and  making  and 
spinning  the  same  into  ropes  and 
cordage. 

Mr.  Dickinson’s,  for  his  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  cannon  cartridge-paper, 


manufactured  on  an  improved  prin. 
ciple. 

Mr.  Jones’s,  for  a  method  of  dis¬ 
charging  colours  from  shawls,  and 
other  dyed  silks,  and  silk  and 
worsted  of  every  description,  and 
such  part  or  parts  thereof  as  may' 
be  required  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
troducing,  by  printing  or  staining, 
various  patterns  on  such  discharges, 
or  otherwise. 

Charles  Grant,  Viscount  de 
Vaux’s,  for  a  machine  which  will 
shew  the  latitude  and  longitude  at 
sea  ;  serving  also  for  weighing  any 
object,  for  measuring  space,  or  the 
course  of  a  ship,  and  time,  shewing 
and  keeping  account  upon  dials, 
and  upon  cosmographical  columns, 
which  are  part  of  such  machine  ; 
and  also  shewing  the  leeway  of  a 
ship  :  part  of  which  machine  may 
also  be  applied  to  other  useful  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  Dodd’s,  for  improved  bridge- 
floorings  or  platforms,  and  fire¬ 
proof  floorings  and  roofings  for  ex¬ 
tensive  dwelling- houses, warehouses, 
and  mills. 

Mr.  Seward’s,  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  lamps. 

Mr.  Barratt’s,  for  a  machine  for 
washing  linen  and  cotton  clothes, 
and  other  similar  things  ;  to  which 
there  may  be  affixed,  or  omitted  at 
pleasure,  a  contrivance  for  pressing 
the  water  from  them,  now  common¬ 
ly  done  by  wringing. 

Mr.  Crackles’s,  for  a*  method 
of  making  and  manufacturing  of 
brushes  from  whalebone,  which 
have  heretofore  been  usually  made 
and  manufactured  from  bristles. 

Mr.  Shotwell’s,  fer  certain  im¬ 
provements  in  the  manufacturing  of 
mustard. 

Mr.  Dampier’s,  for  certain  ma¬ 
chinery  for  rasping,  grating,  or  r e- 
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ducing  into  small  parts  or  powder, 
such  woods,  drugs,  and  other  sub¬ 
stances,  for  the  use  of  dyers  and 
others,  as  are  not  easily  to  be  pul¬ 
verized  by  mere  percussion. 

Mr.  Thomas’s,  for  a  perforated 
ves  e\  percolator,  and  frame,  for 
making  and  preparing  potable  cof¬ 
fee. 


Specification  of  the  Patent  granted 
to  William  Congreve ,  of  Garden, 
court ,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex , 
Esq,  for  a  new  Principle  of  Mea¬ 
suring  Time ,  and  constructing 
Clocks  and  Chronometers .  Dated 
Aug .  24,  1808. 


rJPO  all  to  whom  these  presents 
^  shall  come,  &c.  Now  know 
ye,  that  in  compliance  with  the  said 
proviso,  I  the  said  William  Con¬ 
greve,  do  declare  that  my  invention 
is  described  in  manner  following  ; 
that  is  so  say  :  the  new  principle  or 
system  of  measuring  time,  and  con¬ 
structing  clocks  and  chronometers, 
which  is  the  basis  of  this  patent,  is 
founded  on  certain  modes,  herein¬ 
after  specified,  of  detaching  the 
time-measurer  from  the  first  mover 
for  an  extent  of  duration  far  be¬ 
yond  any  thing  ever  yet  effected  or 
proposed,  and  which  is  not  confi¬ 
ned  within  the  limits  of  ordiuary  de¬ 
tachments.  Thus,  the  only  detach¬ 
ments  hitherto  effected  have  either 
been  limited  to  a  period  somewhat 
less  than  the  smallest  portion  of 
time  indicated  by  the  vibrations  of 
their  time-measurer,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  seldom  been  extended  beyond 
seconds  ;  or  they  have  been  effect¬ 
ed  by  the  intervention  of  an  auxi¬ 


liary  power  between  the  first  mover 
and  the  time-measurer,  which  in¬ 
deed  ought  scarcely  to  be  consider- 
#d'as  falling  within  the  class  of  de- 


tached  movements,  as  the  time-mea* 
surer  when  discharged  from  the 
maintaining  power  ii,  in  this  case, 
still  combined  with  another  force. 
But  by  the  system  here  specified, 
the  duration  of  the  detachment  of 
the  time-measurer  from  the  first 
mover  may,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  ot  any  intermediate  power,  be 
extended  to  a  period  comprehend¬ 
ing  any  number  of  the  smaller  por¬ 
tions  of  time  indicated  by  the  time- 
measurer  ;  in  other  words,  the  time- 
measurer  shall  indicate  seconds,  or 
any  smaller  division,  and  yet  it  shall 
be  absolutely  detached  from  the 
maintaining  power  for  a  period  of 
one  or  more  minutes. 

This,  therefore,  gives  a  most  dis¬ 
tinct  and  definable  character  to  thi* 
new  mode  of  measuring  time  ;  the 
leading  property  of  which  is,  a  new 
and  extremely  extended  detach¬ 
ment,  and  which  I  have  therefore 
denominated  the  inode  of  extreme 
detachment .  Before  I  proceed,  how- 
ever,  to  the  several  plans  for  effect¬ 
ing  it,  I  shall  briefly  state  its  prin¬ 
cipal  advantages. 

i  he  great  difficulty  of  combining 
the  actions  of  the  regulating  princi¬ 
ple  of  clocks  with  the  maintaining 
power,  so  that  the  regulating  organ 
should  be  operated  upon  freely  and 
uniformly  by  the  pure  action  of 
gravity,  neither  accelerated  nor  re-  . 
tarded  by  the  non-accordance  of  the 
first  mover,  has  long  since  pointed 
out  that  the  only  true  system  of  ef¬ 
fecting  this  desideratum  was  by  de¬ 
taching  them,  as  much  as  possible, 
rather  than  by  combination.  With 
the  ordinary  regulators,  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  common  pendulum  or 
balance-wheel,  the  extent  of  this 
principle  of  detachment,  as  already 
observed,  is  extremely  limited  ;  for, 
as  with  the  most  perfect  detached 
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escapement  in  use,  the  maintaining' 
power  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  pen¬ 
dulum  for  a  certain  portion  of  every 
oscillation,  it  follows,  that  with  the 
common  pendulum  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  inconvenient  to  detach  the 
first  power  for  an  interval  much 
longer  than  a  second, in  so  high  a 
law  do  the  lengths  of  pendulums 
increase  as  to  their  times ;  so  that 
to  obtain  a  detachment  of  two  se¬ 
conds  would  require  a  pendulum  of 
1 3  feet  0,512  inches  in  length  ;  to 
obtain  one  of  a  minute  would 
require  no  less  than  11,73S  feet 
4,800  inches ;  the  first,  there¬ 
fore,  which  would  still  be  very  li¬ 
mited  as  to  any  important  correc¬ 
tion  in  its  effect,  would  be  of  a  most 
inconvenient,  and  the  latter  of  an 
impossible  length.  By  adopting 
the  mode  of  this  patent,  however,  it 
will  be  found  that  such,  or  even  a 
greater  extension  of  detachment 
than  a  minute  is  practicable  without 
any  difficulty  or  inconvenience 
whatever,  and  even  in  a  smaller 
space  than  is  required  for  the  com¬ 
mon  seconds  clock. 

The  next  general  advantage  is, 
that  a  clock  made  on  this  princi¬ 
ple  of  extreme  detachment  requires 
a  much  less  first  power  than  a  com¬ 
mon  clock,  for  the  power  of  the 
former  may  be  organized  so  as  to 
rest  altogether  for  intervals  of  mi' 
nutes,  and  to  bo  limited  when  in  ac¬ 
tion  to  less  than  half-seconds,  be- 
tween  those  intervals,  while  that  of 
the  latter  is  constantly  exerted 
every  second  ;  nevertheless,  the 
maintaining  power  of  the  former 
need  not  have  more  to  perform 
every  minute  than  the  other  has 
every  second.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  clock  may  be  construct- 
cd  on  this  principle  to  require  only 
«ne-sixtieth  of  the  weight  or  power 


of  a  common  clock,  or  that  with  the 
same  power  it  will  go  sixty  times  as 
long. 

Again,  the  mode  of  extreme  de¬ 
tachment  by  diminishing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  first  force  to  so  great  a. 
degree,  and  by  the  constant  state  of 
repose  which  it  preserves  in  the 
train  of  the  clock,  removes  almost 
entirely  the  strain  and  friction  to 
which  the  works  of  a  common  clock 
are  subject ;  so  that  the  wear  of  the 
patent  clock  becomes  next  to  no¬ 
thing,  and  it  can  therefore  scarcely 
ever  require  the  application  of  oil, 
or  get  out  of  order. 

So  also  this  system  of  detachment 
will  be  found  greatly  to  simplify  th® 
train  i  in  fact,  the  greater  the  extent 
of  the  detachment,  the  more  simple 
will  it  be,  by  working  from  minutes 
instead  of  seconds.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  which,  however,  the  seconds,  or 
any  less  division  of  time,  may  be  in¬ 
dicated  with  as  much  accuracy  as  in 
the  more  complicated  train  of  the 
common  time-piece. 

Such  then  are  the  general  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  patent:  and  whether 
they  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  the  detachment  or  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  maintaining  power  re¬ 
quired,  the  increase  of  time,  the  re¬ 
duction  of  friction,  and  wear  la  the 
works,  or  the  simplification  of  the 
train,  1  conceive  that  no  farther  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  principles  is  neces¬ 
sary  with  those  who  are  at  all  con¬ 
versant  with  the  principles  of  time¬ 
keeping,  to  convince  them  that  the 
attainment  of  these  points  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  final  per¬ 
fection  of  a  true  measure  of  time.  I 
shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  the 
specification  of  the  first  plan  which 
1  have  practised  for  their  accom¬ 
plishment;  and  here  L  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  modification  of  the  ac¬ 
tion 
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iion  of  gravity  as  applied  to  time¬ 
keeping,  by  taking  as  the  time-mea¬ 
surer  6C  a  perfectly  detached  body, 
descending  freely  down  an  inclined 
plane  which  modification,  al¬ 
though  it  has  never  yet  been  applied 
to  the  measurement  of  time,  is  as 
immutable  in  its  operations  as  the 
oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  and  is 
in  fact  governed  by  the  same  law. 
The  extreme  detachment  of  which  it 
is  capable,  and  certain  specific  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  the  pendulum  does 
not  possess,  have  pointed  it  out  to 
me  as  an  important  agent  in  the 
measurement  of  time. 


New  Patents  lately  enrolled . 

Mr.  William  Hatches’ s  ( Newport, 
Salop,)  for  Improvements  on  Mu¬ 
sical-keyed.  Instruments  of  Twelve 
fixed  Tones. 

improvements  in  the  organ 
are  effected  by  a  pedal  under 
key-board,  and  an  extra  slide  to 
every  stop  in  the  sound-board  to 
the  extra  pipes,  viz.  sharps  and  fiats ; 
which  by  depressing  the  pedal  with 
the  foot,  brings  on  the  sharp  scale, 
and  by  elevating  the  pedal  brings  on 
the  fiat'seale  ;  and  as  the  flats  go 
oif,  the  sharps  are  brought  on,^nd 
inversely  as  the  sharps  go  off,  the 
fiats  are  brought  on  by  the  action 
of  the  pedal  communicated  to  the 
additional  slide,  with  double  holes 
adapted  to  the  additional  pipes ; 
namely,  five  pipes  to  each  octave. 
The  improvement  in  the  piano. forte 
is  effected  by  adding  seven  diatonic 
and  five  flat  tones  to  the  present 
scale  of  twelve  fixed  tones,  which 
form  two  chromatic  scales  ;  the  one 
is  termed  a  flat  scale,  and  the  other 
a  sharp  scale  :  this  is  done  by  two 
sets  of  Springs,  of  two  unisons  to 
each  set,  which  are  acted  upon. 


without  the  addition  of  a  key  to  the 
key-board,  by  a  pedal,  by  which 
the  key-board  is  made  to  more  for¬ 
ward  and  backward,  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  the  same  ham¬ 
mers  striking  each  set  of  strings, 
both  in  the  flat  and  sharp  scale,  by 
depressing  the  pedal  with  the  foot 
when  the  sharp  scale  is  wanted, 
and  elevating  the  pedal  when  the 
flat  scale  is  wanted. 


Mr.  Samuel  Phelps’s  ( Lambeth ,)  for 
certain  Improvements  in  the  Ma¬ 
nufacture  of  Soap. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  in  this 
specification,  is,  an  increase  of  size 
in  the  boiler,  and  instead  of  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  <c  goods, 
viz.  the  leys,  &c.  to  the  boiling 
heat  by  the  application  of  fire 
alone,  Mr.  Phelps  introduces  steam 
through  a  pipe  or  pipes,  into  the 
said  goods  ;  and  he  finds  that  the 
,  re-action,  or  pressure  afforded,  by 
suffering  the  steam  to  pass  into  the 
goods  at  about  four  feet  below  the 
surface,  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
same  to  boil  very  speedily,  and  to 
produce  a  perfect  union  «f  the  parts 
in  less  time,  and  with  a  less  expent 
diture  of  leys  than  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  making  soap.  He  pre-  > 
vents  the  rising  of  the  goods  from 
the  boiler  or  vessel,  into  the  steam 
boiler,  by  interposing  cocks,  or 
valves,  between  the  steam  boiler, 
and  that  in  which  the  soap  is  made. 
Since  by  the  introduction  of  steam, 
the  strength  of  the  leys  is  somewhat 
altered  by  the  condensation  of  the 
steam,  allowance  for  the  same  is 
made  by  using  leys  of  much  greater 
strength,  or  in  larger  quantities. 

Mcssfp.  Fourdrinier’s  (London),  for 

making 
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making  Paper  by  means  of  Ma¬ 
chines,  Sfc. 

The  terra  of  this  patent,  which 
has  been  obtained  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  is  extended  to  fifteen  years 
from  August  14,  1807.  The  im¬ 
provements  now  given,  as  the  last 
and  most  perfect,  consist  in  using  a 
revolving  web  of  wove  wire,  or  other 
similar  material  applicable  in  like 
manner  as  a  web  ;  the  same  being 
made  endless  by  joining  its  ends  to¬ 
gether,  similar  to  a  round  towel,  or 
by  having  it  wove  endless,  and  in 
applying  such  web  to  the  making 
or  manufacturing  of  paper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  arrangement  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  revolving  or  endless 
web,  in  connection  with  other  me¬ 
chanical  apparatus. 

In  this  manufacture,  the  pulp  or 
material  of  which  the  paper  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  made,  having  been 
prepared  in  the  usual  way,  is  depo¬ 
sited  in  a  proper  receptacle  or  vat. 
It  is  there  brought  to  its  proper 
consistency,  by  mixing  it  with  wa¬ 
ter.  It  is  then  suffered  to  run 
through  certain  apertures  in  the 
side  or  front  of  the  vat,  and  con¬ 
ducted  from  thence  by  an  inclined 
plane,  in  an  uniform  stream  upon 
the  surface  of  the  revolving  web, 
which  is  so  placed,  that  its  surface 
shall  be  as  nearly  level  as  possible, 
and  shall  have  its  revolving  motion 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  stream 
of  pulp  runs  from  the  vat.  This 
web  is  kept  extended  longitudinally 
by  two  principal  or  extreme  rollers, 
upon  which  it  revolves  ;  and  the 
upper  part  thereof,  upon  which  the 
paper  is  formed,  is  supported  and 
kept  level  by  a  number  of  small 
rollers  placed  parallel  with  the 
other  two,  and  at  such  distances 
from  each  other,  as  to  prevent  the 
web  from  being  pressed  or  weighed 
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down  by  the  pulp  into  the  spaces 
between  them,  and  also  to  cause  the 
pulp  to  spread  itself  uniformly  upon 
the  surface  of  the  web  or  sheet, 
thereby  producing  a  sheet  of  paper 
of  an  uniform  thickness.  The 
width  of  the  sheet  of  paper  is  de¬ 
termined  by  two  pieces  of  wood, 
set  edgeways  upon  the  web,  exactly 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  line  of  motion  of  the  web. 
These  pieces  require  no  particular 
precision  as  to  their  dimensions,  but 
are  generally  about  three  inches  in 
depth,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick, 
and  about  four  feet  long,  extending 
from  that  part  of  the  web  which  is 
next  the  vat,  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  motion.  Between,  and  in 
contact, as  well  with  the  under-edges 
of  these  pieces,  as  with  the  upper 
surface  of  the  web,  are  placed  two 
endless  straps  of  leather  of  a  width 
corresponding  to  the  thickness  of 
the  pieces  ;  which  cause  them  to 
revolve  upon  puliies  with  a  velocity 
exactly  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the 
revolving  web.  There  are  similar 
pieces  and  straps  in,  contact  with 
the  under-sarface  of  the  w'eb,  and 
exactly  opposite  to  those  upon  the 
upper  surface  ;  so  that  the  web  is 
pressed  between  the  upper  and  un. 
der  straps  and  pieces,  and  the  liquid 
pulp  is  thereby  prevented  from  run¬ 
ning  off  towards  the  sides.  These 
pieces  and  their  scraps  are  called 
dickies.  Near  that  part  of  the  web 
upon  which  the  pulp  falls  from  the 
inclined  plane,  and  between  it  and 
the  vat,  is  placed  a  flap  of  oiled  silk, 
or  other  flexible  material ;  one 
edge  of  which  rests  upon  the  web, 
the  other  being  fastened  to  a  piece 
of  wood  laid  across  the  surface  of 
the  web,  but  not  touching  it  ;  the 
length  of  the  said  piece  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  width  between,  and  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  supported  at  each  end  by  the 
dickies.  The  flap  of  oiled  silk  is 
to  prevent  the  pulp  from  running 
back  towards  the  vat.  Between 
the  two  principal  or  extreme  rollers 
upon  which  the  web  revolves,  and 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  one 
of  them,  and  between  that  and  the 
■vat,  are  placed  two  other  rollers  or 
cylinders,  one  above  the  other ; 
and  they  cause  the  upper  part  of 
the  web,  with  the  paper  forming 
thereon,  to '  pass  between  them  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  out  the 
water  ;  and  from  this  use  of  them, 
they  are  called  the  first  or  wet-press 
cylinders  or  rollers.  Jn  order  to 
guard  the  pulp,  which,  before  pas¬ 
sing  between  the  cylinders,  is  yet  in 
a  soft  state,  from  being  dislodged 
or  otherwise  injured  by  the  upper 
roller  or  cylinder,  coming  immedi¬ 
ately  in  contact  with  it ;  they  use 
another  revolving  web  of  wove 
wire,  or  other  fit  material,  which  in 
this  case  may  be  of  felting,  of  the 
same  width  as  the  one  above-men¬ 
tioned,  but  not  so  long.  To  dis¬ 
tinguish  which  last-mentioned  web, 
from  the  other  web  before-mention¬ 
ed,  they  call  the  first-mentioned 
web  by  the  name  of  the  under  web, 
and  the  web  now  describing  the 
upper  web  :  the  bottbm  part  of  the 
said  upper  web  passes  between  the 
two  cylinders,  so  that  its  under  sur¬ 
face  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the 
pulp,  or  paper,  and  defends  it  from 
the  action  of  the  upper  cylinder. 
This  upper  web  is  kept  extended 
by,  and  made  to  revolve  upon  two 
rollers,  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  wet-press  cyljndcr,  and  at  a 
convenient  height  above  then*.  The 
wet-press  cylinders  are  provider! 
with  a  compressing  apparatus  at 
each  end,  to  give  the  necessary  pres¬ 
sure  to  the  paper.  It  is  evident, 


then,  that,  if  motion  is  given  in  the 
proper  direction  to  the  wet-press 
cylinders,  having  both  the  webs 
thus  compressed  between  them,  such 
webs  will  be  drawn  along  by  them, 
and  caused  to  revolve  upon  their 
respective  rollers,  and  that  as  long 
as  these  webs  continue  so  to  revolve, 
and  the  pulp  continues  supplied 
and  running  upon  the  surface  of  the 
under  web,  so  long  will  the  machine 
continue  making  a  sheet  of  -paper 
of  continually  increasing  length. 
But  as  the  paper,  after  having  pass¬ 
ed  between  the  first  press  cylinders, 
lias  not  obtained  such  a  degree  of 
consistency  and  strength,  as  to  al¬ 
low  of  its  being  removed  from  the 
machine,  and  cut  into  sheets,  and 
laid  in  packs  ;  they  therefore  cause 
it  to  pass  through  a  second  pair  of 
pressing  cylinders,  which  are  deno¬ 
minated  the  second  or  dry-press, 
where  it  receives  such  a  farther  de¬ 
gree  of  pressure  and  consequent 
strength,  as  to  fit  it  for  all  the  sub¬ 
sequent  operations  necessary  to 
finishing  it  for  market.  The  paper, 
after  it  has  passed  the  first  press, 
and  arrived  at  the  extreme  roller 
upon  which  the  web  revolves,  is  de¬ 
tached  from  the  surface  of  the  web, 
and  deposited  upon  the  revolving 
felting,  and  with  it  made  to  pass  be¬ 
tween  the  second  press-cylinders. 
The  paper  is  then  collected  and 
wound  upon  reels,  or  rollers,  which 
are  successively  removed  and  others 
applied,  as  they  become  charged 
or  filled  with  paper.  The  long 
sheets  of  paper  thus  obtained,  are 
by  a  subsequent  process  cut  into 
others  of  the  required  dimensions. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe, 
nearly  in  the  words  of  the  paten¬ 
tees,  the  means  used  for  subdividing 
or  cutting  the  long  sheets  of  paper 
into  others,  or  smaller  ones  of  the 
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required  dimensions:  u  We  ("say 
they)  construct  a  wooden  frame  or 
table,  of  a  convenient  height,  its 
length  is  determined  by  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  sheets  of  paper  into 
which  the  long  sheets,  upon  the  reels 
or  rollers,  are  to  be  subdivided  or 
cut,  and  its  width  is  made  somewhat 
more  than  the  widest  sheet  which 
can  be  made  by  the  machine,  by 
which  the  paper  was  formed.  The 
reel,  or  roller,  containing  the  paper 
intended  to  be  cut,  is  placed  imme¬ 
diately  above  one  end  of  the  said 
table  at  right  angles,  with  its  longer 
sides,  and  parallel  with  the  top  or 
upper  surface  thereof.  The  pivots, 
or  axis  of  the  reel,  or  roller,  arc 
supported  and  allowed  to  turn  into 
two  wooden  posts  affixed  to  the 
ends  of  the  table,  for  that  purpose  ; 
so  that  two  workmen,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  said  table,  by  laying  hold 
of  the  corners  of  the  sheet,  may  draw 
it  from  the  reel,  and  spread  it  upon 
the  table  preparatory  to  its  being 
cut  or  subdivided  into  smaller  ones. 
Near  that  end  of  the  table  over 
which  the  reel,  or  roller  is  suspend¬ 
ed,  and  parallel  with  the  reel,  we 
place  two  long  hardened  steel  plates, 
about  three  inches  in  width,  and 
about  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  their  length  ought 
to  exceed  the  width  of  the  widest 
paper,  to  be  cut  about  thirty  inches. 
I  hese  steel  plates  we  affix  to  two 
strong  iron  bars,  by  means  of  screws, 
or  clamps,  one  steel  plate  upon  each 
bar  ;  and  place  them  in  such  a  po¬ 
sition  across  the  table,  that  the  up- 
per  edges  of  the  steel  plates  may 
be  parallel  with,  and  about  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  from  each 
Other,  and  in  the  same  plane  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  table  upon 
which  the  paper  is  to  be  spread. 
The  under,  or  lower  edges  of  the 


steel  plates  are  extended  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  each  other, 
so  that  a  vertical  section  of  the 
plates,  or  a  section  made  at  right 
angles  with  their  edges,  would  form 
two  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
nearly,  or  their  relative  position 
would  somewhat  resemble  the  outer 
strokes,  or  legs  of  the  letter  A, 
And  we  cause  the  upper  edges  of 
the  said  steel  plates  to  be  ground, 
so  that  the  basils  formed  by  grind¬ 
ing  the  edges  of  the  saki  steel  plates 
may  be  in  a  line  with  each  other, 
or  in  the  same  plane  with  the  sur« 
face  of  the  table,  or  nearly  so,  and 
that  the  inside  or  opposed  edges  of 
the  two  plates  may  be  sharp.  We 
likewise  construct  one  or  more  har¬ 
dened  steel  wheel  or  wheels,  about 
three  inches  diameter,  turned  true,' 
with  a  sharp  edge  round  the  same, 
basiled  away  on  both  sides,  similar 
to  the  edge  of  a  hard  or  cold  chisel, 
commonly  used  for  cutting  iron 
when  cold  ;  and  in  each  wheel  w  e 
affix  a  transverse  axis  or  arbor,  upon 
which  they  may  revolve.  The 
edges  of  these  wheels  being  applied 
between  the  opposed  edges  of  the 
hardened  steel  plates,  and  the  wheel 
or  wheels  caused  to  revolve  upon 
them  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the 
paper  having  been  previously  spread 
upon  the  table,  and  over  the  edges 
of  the  said  steel  plates ;  and  the 
said  steel  wheel,  or  wheels,  being 
held  down  by  a  sufficient  weight, 
the  paper  is  cut  by  their  action 
against  the  sharpened  edges  of  the 
steel  plates,  as  they  revolve  upon 
such  steel  plates.  And  to  facilitate 
the  operation,  and  render  it  more 
expeditious,  we  cause  two  other 
hardened  steel  plates,  similar  to 
those  above  described,  to  be  placed 
across  the  table  in  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion,  and  further  from  that  end  of 

the 
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the  table  over  which  the  reel  is 
suspended,  and  exactly  parallel  with 
the  former  ones,  and  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  them.,  as  corresponds  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  sheets  of  pa¬ 
per  to  be  cut,  from  the  larger  or 
longer  one  upon  the  reel  or  roller  ; 
and  by  applying  two  of  the  above 
described  hardened  steel  wheels  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  each 
other,  upon  the  edges  of  one  pair 
of  the  steel  plates,  and  by  connect¬ 
ing  the  said  three  wheels  firmly  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  proper  frame¬ 
work,  in  which  the  arbors  or  axes 
of  the  said  wheels  turn,  and  where¬ 
by  the  wheels  themselves  are  held 
in  a  proper  position,  and  their  edges 
falling  into  the  space  between  the 
edges  of  each  pair  of  steel  plates  re¬ 
spectively,  we  obtain  a  carriage 
with  three  wheels,  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  itself  upon  those  wheels, 
two  on  one  side,  and  one  upon  the 
other;  and  upon  the  said  carriage 
we  place  a  box  containing  a  weight, 
or  a  number  of  weights,  sufficient 
to  produce  the  effect  above  de¬ 
scribed,  Tiz.  occasioning  such  a  re¬ 
sistance  between  the  hardened  steel 
wheels,  and  the  edgae  of  the  steel 
plates,  as  to  separate  or  cut  the 
paper  placed  between  them.  The 
iron  bars  supporting  the  second 
pair  of  steel  plates,  or  those  furthest 
from  the  reel,  are  so  affixed  to  the 
frame  of  the  table,  that  they  may 
be  moved  nearer  to,  or  further  from 
the  other  pair  of  steel  plates,  and 
again  set  parallel  therewith  ;  and 
likewise  the  frame-work  to  which 
the  steel  wheels  are  affixed  is  so 
constructed,  that  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  one  wheel  on  one  side, 
and  the  two  other  wheels  on  the 
opposite  side,  may  be  made  equal  to 
the  distance  between  the  edges  of 
the  two  pair  of  steel  plates,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  intended  dimensions  of" 
the  sheets  of  paper  required. 

“Having,  as  above, described  and: 
ascertained  the  application  and  u§e 
of  the  instruments,  as  well  as  the 
instruments  themselves,  which  we 
now  use  for  cutting  or  subdividing 
the  paper,  so  as  to  render  it  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible  to  a  mechanist, , 
we  need  not  here  enter  more  parti¬ 
cularly  into  any  further  description 
in  relation  to  the  construction  or 
conformation  of  the  said  instru¬ 
ments  ;  but,  for  the  better  under¬ 
standing  their  application,  we  do 
further  describe  the  operation  of 
cutting  or  subdividing  the  sheets  of" 
paper,  as  the  same  is  performed  by 
us  ;  that  is  to  say — the  table  and 
instruments  are  to  be  placed  at  or 
near  the  end  of  the  machine  by 
which  the  paper  is  made,  and  as 
soon  as  one  of  the  reels  or  rollers 
becomes  charged  or  filled  with  pa¬ 
per,  we  remove  the  said  reel  or  rol¬ 
ler  from  the  machine,  and  place  it 
upon  the  supports  or  posts  affixed 
to  the  end  of  the  cutting  table,  upon 
which  the  steel  plates  and  wheels 
have  been  previously  adjusted  to 
their  proper  distances,  &c.  Two 
workmen,  one  stationed  on  each 
side  of  the  table,  draw  the  paper 
from  the  reel,  and  spread  it  upon 
the  said  table,  depositing  the  first 
end  of  the  paper,  which  is  always 
rough  and  uneven,  over  or  beyond 
the  pair  of  steel  plates  furthest  from 
the  Feel,  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  to  lay  the  edges  of  the  paper 
parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  table, 
or  rather  at  right  angles  with  the 
edges  of  the  steel  plates,  in  order 
that  the  angles  or  corners  of  the 
sheets  of  paper,  when  cut,  may  be 
square ;  and  these  workmen  are 
guided  or  directed  in  this  operation, 
by  having  several  conspicuous  lines 

drawn  1 1 
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drawn  along  the  table  in  the  proper 
direction,  parallel  to  which  lines 
they  lay  the  edges  of  the  sheet. 
The  paper  being  thus  deposited  or 
spread  uniformly  upon  the  table, 
and  over  the  edges  of  the  steel  plates, 
the  man  on  whose  side  the  carriage 
with  the  three-cutting  wheel  stands, 
pushes  it  across  the  table  to  the 
man  on  the  opposite  side,  where  it 
is  retained  ready  for  \  second  ope¬ 
ration.  By  thus  passing  the  wheels 
over  for  the  first  time,  the  rough  or 
uneven  end  of  the  sheet  is  separated 
at  the  plates  farthest  from  the  reel, 
another  separation  being  made  at 
the  same  time  by  the  plates  nearest 
to  the  reel,  leaving  one  whole  sheet 
of  paper  between  the  two  pair  of 
steel  places.  The  paper  is  again 
drawn  from  the  reel,  and  spread 
upon  the  table;  and  the  end  of  the 
sheet  being  now  square  and  even, 
is  laid  so  much  over  or  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  steel  plates  furthest 
from  the  reel,  as  will  leave  a  sheet 
of  paper  when  the  next  separation 
or  cutting  is  made.  Two  sheets 
being  now  separated  by  each  cut. 
ting  after  the  first,  the  wheels  are 
again  passed  over,  and  the  sheets 
thus  separated  at  each  cutting  are 
removed,  and  laid  into  packs  bv 
children  employed  for  that  pur. 
pose.” 


flcthod  of  arranging  a  School  info 
Classes.  [ From  Lancaster's  Im¬ 
provements  in  Education ,  abrid- 
ged.] 

piRST,  the  object  in  view,  in 
forming  a  school  into  classes, 
is  to  promote  improvement.  Jf 
only  four  or  six  scholars  should  on 
examination  be  found  in  a  school 
learning  the  same  thing,  as  A,B,C, 
ab,  addition,  subtraction,  See,  they 


should  be  formed  into  a  class,  as 
their  proficiency  will  be  nearly 
doubled,  by  being  classed,  and  stu¬ 
dying  in  conjunction.  A  class  may 
consist  of  any  number  of  scholars, 
more  or  less,  without  limitation  to 
any  particular  number. 

The  Rule  by  which  Classes  are  to  be 
formed . 

Any  number  of  boys,  whose  pro*1 
ficiency  is  nearly  equal  in  what  they 
are  learning,  should  be  classed  and 
taught  together.  Of  course  the 
whole  school  must  be  arranged  into 
classes. 

Of  the  Two  kinds  of  Classes. 

As  there  are  two  descriptions  of 
boys  iu  every  school,  viz.  those  who 
are  learning,  and  those  who  have 
learned,  so  there  afe  two  kinds  of 
classes.  To  the  first,  the  object  of 
study'  is  a  progressive  series  of  les¬ 
sons,  rising  step  by  step,  tp  that 
point,  where  children  may  take  an 
interest  in,  and  store  their  minds 
with  knowledge  for  use  in  future 
life:  to  the  last  the  different  branches 
of  learning,  are  not  so  much  objects 
of  study  as  mediums  of  mental  im¬ 
provement. 

I  intend,  in  the  course  of  this 
tract,  to  point  out  a  series  of  lesson? 
adapted  to  both  descriptions  of 
scholars. 

Gradation  of  Classes  in  learning  tc 
Read, 

Class.  Lessons . 

J. - a,  B,  C. 

2.  - Two  letters,  as  ab,  See. 

3.  - Three  letters. 

4. — 'Four  letters. 

5.  - Five  and  six  letters. 

6.  - Testament,  or  selection  of 

Scripture  lessons. 

7. — — Bible. 

8.  - A  selection  of  the  best 

proficients  in  reading. 

The 
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The  children  learning  the  alpha¬ 
bet  as  hereafter  described,  may 
learn  to  print  their  letters  in  the 
sand,  or  on  a  slate. 

After  a  learner  has  improved  be¬ 
yond  the  first  class,  whatever  class 
be  may  be  in,  he  must  learn  to 
make  bis  writing  alphabet  on  the 
slate.  '  ' 

After  having  learned  the  writing 
alphabet,  whatever  class  the  scholar 
may  be  in,  he  must  write  on  the  slate 
the  same  as  he  reads  or  spells  in  his 
reading  or  spelling  lesson.  If  in 
the  two-letter  class,  he  will  write 
words  of  two  letters ;  if  in  the 
three-letter  class,  words  of  three 
letters,  &c.  &c. 

Gradation  of  Classes  in  learning  to 
Write . 

Class . 

1.  — Printing  A,  B,  C. 

2.  — Writing  alphabet,  or  words 

of  two  letters. 


3.- — Words  of  three  letters. 


4.* - — 

— - b  our  letters. 

5. - 

- Five  and  six  letters. 

6. 

Two  syllables,  &c. 

7.  &  8: 

A  particular  series  of 

Spelling  lessons,  published  by  J.  L. 

The  mode  of  tuition  in  writing, 
being  connected  with  a  new  method 
of  spelling,  will  be  hereafter  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  head  Spelling. 

*  / 

Gradation  of  Classes  in  learning 
Arithmetic . 

Class  1.  Pupils  who  are  learning  to 
make  and  combine,  units, 
,  *  tens,  &c. 

2.  Addition. 

3.  Compound  ditto. 

4.  Subtraction. 

5.  Compound  ditto. 

6.  Multiplication. 

7.  Compound  ditto. 

8.  Division. 

9.  Compound  ditto. 

4 
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10.  Reduction. 

11.  Rule  of  Three. 

12.  Practice. 

The  Mode  of  examining  Pupils  for , 
and  arranging  them  into  Classes . 
to  learn  Reading  and  Writing. 

On  the  entry  of  a  scholar,  the 
superintendant  should  examine  his 
proficiency  in  distinguishing  the 
letters  of  the  printed  alphabet  ;  if 
he  does  not  know  them  all,  he  must 
be  placed  in  the  first  class. 

If  the  superintendant  finds  the 
pupil  knows  his  alphabet  perfectly, 
be  must  place  him  in  the  second 
class. 

If  the  scholar  can  perfectly  re¬ 
peat  all  the  lessons  belonging  to  the 
second  class,  he  must  be  placed  in 
the  third  ;  if  he  can  repeat  well  all 
the  lessons  appropriated  to  the 
third  class,  he  must  be  placed  in  the 
fourth:  the  same  rule  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  forming  the  fifth,  sixth* 
and  seventh  classes. 

The  eighth  class  to  be  a  selection 
from  the  best  readers  in  the  seventh  ; 
they  may  be  admitted  to  the  use  of 
books,  for  the  improvement  of 
their  minds,  which  the  other  classes 
are  not  allowed ;  on  this  subject 
more  vyill  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

Of  Writing  in  Classes . 

By  the  usual  method  of  teaching 
to  write,  the  art  of  writing  is  totally 
distinct  from  reading  or  spelling. 
On  the  new  plan,  spelling  and  wai¬ 
ting  are  connected,  and  equally 
blended  with  reading.  When  a 
boy  is  classed  for  learning  to  read 
by  the  arrangement  of  reading 
classes,  he  is  consequently  classed 
for  learning  to  write  at  the  same 
time. 

On  the  admission  of  every  scholar, 
the  superintendant  will  enter  the 
came,  residence,  and  every  other 

particular 
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particular  relative  to  him,  under  its 
proper  head,  in  a  school-list;  a 
printed  plan  of  which  is  annexed. 

On  f  orming  a  School  into  Arithme¬ 
tical  Classes . 

On  the  new  plan,  the  first  great 
care  of  the  master  must  be  wholly 
to  discard  the  numeration  table, 
and  the  practice  of  learning  nume¬ 
ration  by  it,  as  it  is  entirely  super¬ 
seded  by  the  new  method,  which 
teaches  the  same  thing,  in  a  much 
shorter,  and  more  practical  way. 

Whenever  a  pupil  is  admitted 
into  the  school,  and  has  never  be¬ 
fore  learned  any  arithmetic,  he 
must  be  placed  in  the  first  class.  If 
he  has  made  any  apparent  progress, 
unless  that  progress  be  found  on 
examination  to  be  real,  he  must  be¬ 
gin  again  at  the  first  class.  In 
forming  a  new  school  with  the  above 
exception,  it  will  be  best  for  all  the 
pupils  to  begin  arithmetic,  from  the 
first  class. 

Of  the  Arrangement  of  Lessons  for 
Classes. 

In  the  course  of  this  epitome,  an 
abridged  specimen  of  the  lessons 
for  the  classes  will  be  given.  At 
present  it  is  only  requisite  to  say, 
that  on  my  new  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  series  of  lessons  to 
be  pasted  on  boards,  adapted  to 
each  class,  as  the  classes  rise  above 
each  other,  progressively.  These 
lessons  being  regularly  numbered, 
should  be  placed  on  the  school- 
walls,  on  nails,  numbered,  in  like 
manner.  The  card  lesson,  No.  1, 
(for  the  second,  or  any  other  class) 
to  be  placed  on  the  nail  No.  1;  les¬ 
son  No.  2,  on  the  nail  No.  2,  &c. 
Each  series  of  lessons  to  be  placed 
by  itself.  Each  class  to  study  only 
that  series  of  lessons  adapted  to  it  ; 
this  rule  must  be  invariably  attend- 

Vor..  L. 


ed  to,  or  the  classes  which  are 
learning,  will  be  particularly  liable 
to  confusion.  When  pupils  are  re¬ 
moved  from  one  class  to  another, 
it  is  then  only,  they  may  en^ter  on  a 
new  series  of  lessons. 

The  method  of  rewards  attached 
to  this  plan  of  classification  will  be 
detailed  by  itself. 

Of.  Monitors  who  teach ,  and  the 

Qualifications  requisite  for  that 

Duty ,  and  Mode  of  ascertaining 

those  Qualifications . 

On  this  head,  the  duty  of  the  su-* 
perintendant,  or  master,  will  be,  to 
ascertain  that  each  monitor  is  fully 
competent  to  teach  the  lessons  of 
the  class  he  is  appointed  to.  This 
certainty  can  be  obtained  only  by 
actually  examining  the  intended^ 
monitor  in  the  lessons  he  will  be 
required  to  teach.  The  master 
must  never  appoint  a  new  monitor 
without  such  examination.  I  have 
known  some  persons  who  pretend 
to  teach  on  my  plan,  appoint  a  boy 
as  a  monitbr,  merely  because  they 
judged  him  to  be  a  good  reader ; 
no  master  should  appoint  monitors 
by  guess,  when  an  actual  certainty 
is  in  his  power  :  but  this  cannot  be 
attained  without  an  examination 
and  progressive  series  of  lessons  on 
my  plan  adapted  to  the  mode  of 
tuition. 

The  necessity  for  such  exa¬ 
mination  is  more  urgent,  as  in  the 
minor  lessons,  the  sounds  of  letters 
often  vary  from  soft  to  hard,  and  a 
number  of  words  adifiit  of  different 
meanings,  and  are  consequently 
pronounced  different  ways.  A 
pupil  may  read  well  in  general,  and 
yet  either  not  know,  or  may  forget 
after  some  time  such  local  variations. 
If  then,  he  is  not  carefully  exa¬ 
mined  by  thesuperintendant,  he  will 
teach  some  words  improperly. 
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As  it  respects  arithmetic,  the  su¬ 
perintend  ant  should  ascertain  by 
individual  examination,  whether  the 
pupil  he  selects  as  a  monitor,  is  fully 
master  of  the  mode  of  teaching 
each  particular  sum,  or  lesson  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  taught  to  his  class. 
The  monitors  of  reading,  and  spel¬ 
ling?  should  not  only  be  able,  as 
scholars,  to  understand  and  perform 
the  lessons  they  are  appointed  to 
teach,  but  be  instructed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  superintendant ; 
in  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  any 
locality,  which  may  be  attached  to 
particular  lessons. 

It  should  be  considered  that  mo¬ 
nitors  on  the  new  plan  are  of  two 
descriptions,  those  for  tu^ion,  and 
those  for  order.  Duties;  which, 
as  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  are 
in  some  instances,  wholly  distinct 
from  each  other. 

To  these,  we  must  add  a  third  de¬ 
scription,  who  are  called  inspecting 
monitors.  Of  these,  even  in  a  very 
large  school,  but  few  are  requisite. 

Monitors  of  every  kind  are  some¬ 
times  stated,  and  sometimes  occa¬ 
sional. 

Monitors  are  stated,  when  they 
are  appointed  to  attend  the  regular 
duties  of  the  school,  in  tuition,  or¬ 
der,  or  inspection.  Monitors  are 
occasional,  when  acting  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  regular  monitors,  whom 
ill  health,  or  any  other  cause,  may 
detain  from  school. 

Rules  for  appointing  Monitors  of 
Tuition. 

Firstly,  the  monitors  appointed, 
must  understand  and  be  quite  per¬ 
fect  in  the  lessons  they  are  to  teach, 
as  to  good  reading  and  spelling. 

Secondly,  they  must  understand 
the  mode  of  teaching. 

Thirdly,  in  the  first  five  classes, 


monitors  may  be  appointed  from 
the  next  superior  class  to  teach  the 
one  immediately  below  it.  Thus, 
the  second  or  two-letter  class  will 
furnish  monitors  who  may  teach 
the  first,  or  alphabet  class,  the  third 
will  supply  monitors  for  the  se¬ 
cond,  the  fourth  for  the  third,  and 
the  fifth  for  the  fourth,  the  sixth 
class  will  supply  a  choice  of  moni¬ 
tors  for  the  fifth,  for  itself,  and  for 
the  order  of  the  school.  Before 
the  seventh  class,  each  class  will 
supply  boys  to  teach  the  class  be¬ 
low  it ;  this  will  ground  the  moni¬ 
tors  in  the  lessons  they  have  them¬ 
selves  last  learned,  by  the  act  of 
teaching  them.  From  the  sixth 
class  upwards,  the  classes  will  sup¬ 
ply  boys  to  act  as  monitors  and 
teach  themselves  ;  the  teachers  of 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
classes,  may  be  chosen  out  of  the 
said  classes,  as  any  boy  who  can 
read  can  teach,  and  the  art  of  tui¬ 
tion,  in  those  classes,  depends  only 
on  the  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing.  The  system  of  inspection 
of  progress  in  learning,  as  respects 
the  scholar,  is  only  on  his  part 
mental ;  neither  inspection  nor  the 
mode  of  instruction,  require  any 
other  qualification  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  than  the  mere  art  of 
reading  and  writing,  united  with 
orderly  behaviour. 

Of  Monitor's  Tickets ,  Super  inf  cn- 
dant’s  List,  and  the  Office  of  Mo - 
,  nil  or- general. 

Every  monitor  should  wear  in 
school,  a  printed  or  leather  ticket 
gilt,  and  lettered  thus — monitor  of 
the  first  class — reading  monitor  of 
the  second  class — monitor  of  the 
third  class,  with  variations  for  arith¬ 
metic,  reading,  spelling,  &c. 

Each  of  these  tickets  to  be  num¬ 
bered. 
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bered.  A  row  of  nails'  with  num¬ 
bers  on  the  wall  marking  the  place 
of  each  ticket,  to  be  placed  in  ever  y 
school-room.  The  nail  numbered 
one,  being  the  place  for  the  ticket. 
No.  1.  W  hen  school  begins,  the 
monitors  are  to  be  called  to  take 
their  tickets  ;  every  ticket  left  on 
a  nail,  will  shew  a  regular  mo¬ 
nitor  absent,  when  an  occasional 
monitor  must  of  course  be  chosen. 

One  monitor  of  order,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  master,  to  see  what 
monitors  are  absent  daily,  and  to 
appoint  others  in 'their  place  for  the 
occasion  ;  this  in  a  large  school, 
will  be  found  a  great  relief  to  the 
master. 

As  nothing  should  is  any  case  be 
left  to  the  monitor,  the  superin. 
tendant  should  in  the  first  instance 
appoint  every  stated  monitor  him- 
seif,  he  should  then  examine  the 
school  to  find  a  number  of  boys  fit 
to  be  occasional  monitors  ;  of  these 
he  should  make  two  lists,  one  for 
himself,  and  one  for  the  lad  appoint¬ 
ed  as  monitor-general,  and  from 
that  list  he  will  appoint  substitutes. 
The  monitor-general’s  office  is  mere¬ 
ly  to  take  an  account  of  monitors 
present  and  absent,  and  to  appoint 
substitutes  from  the  superinten- 
dant’s  list  of  boys  fit  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  offices  of  monitors. 

Of  the  Duties  of  Monitors, 

In  large  schools  on  the  old  plan 
of  education,  the  burden  of  the 
master’s  duty  increases  in  a  great 
degree,  with  the  increase  of  num¬ 
bers,  till  it  becomes  insupportable. 
On  the  new  plan,  the  burden  in¬ 
creases  in  a  very  small  degree  in 
comparison  of  the  number,  and  ad¬ 
mits  of  dividing  the  master’s  labour 
among  many,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  rest  only  on  himself.  Some 
classes  in  a  school  will  occasionally 


be  extinct  in  consequence  of  the 
improvement  of  the  scholars.  If 
all  the  children  who  are  in  the  al¬ 
phabet  class,  improve  so  as  to  be 
removed  to  the  second,  the  alpha' 
bet  cla-.s  must  be  extinct,  unless 
fresh  scholars  are  admitted.  The 
same,  if  all  the  boys  in  the  subtrac¬ 
tion  class  become  masters  of  that 
rule^  they  must  be  removed  to  ano¬ 
ther  class,  and  there  will  be  no  sub¬ 
traction  class  in  the  school,  until 
more  boys  are  admitted,  or  are 
brought  forward  from  an  inferior 
class.  \\  here  children  continue  at 
school  for  some  time,  /nd  no  new 
scholars  are  admitted,  it  appears 
possible,  the  whole  of  the  minor 
classes  may  become  extinct,  and 
not  be  revived  till  an  admission  of 
new  scholars. 

In  a  very  large  school,  more  mo¬ 
nitors  are  wanted  than  in  a  smaller 
one  ;  the  system  remains  the  same, 
only  the  number  of  agents  for  ef¬ 
fecting  it  are  greater.  In  a  small 
school,  some  duties  may  be  done 
by  the  master,  because  they  relate 
to  a  few  pupils  or  monitors,  and 
are  immediately  under  his  own  eye. 
In  a  small  school  of  100  children, 
no  monitor-general  will  be  needed, 
as  from  the  few  ness  of  tbe  moni¬ 
tors,  that  duty  may  be  performed 
by  the  master;  but  in  a  large  school, 
it  becomes  an  alleviation  of  the 
master’s  labour,  to  appoint  such  a 
monitor. 

All  the  monitors  should  have  a 
written  or  printed  paper  of  their 
4  duties,’  w  hich  they  should  parti¬ 
cularly  study,  and  repeat  once  a 
week.  The  larger  series  of  papers 
on  the  duties  of  monitors,  should 
be  read  for  a  class  lesson  by  alt 
boys  selected  as  regular,  or  auxi¬ 
liary  monitors,  in  order  to  prepare 
them,  by  a  knowledge  of  their 
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duty,  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
it. 

Assistant  monitors  are  only  need¬ 
ful  when  a  class  is  more  than  20, 
or  25,  then  the  monitor  should  be 
relieved  from  continual  attention  to 
his  class,  to  give  him  time  for  his 
studies,  but  the  class  must  by  no 
means  be  divided  between  two 
equal  monitors,  both  acting  at  the 
same  time. 

Instruments  of  Punishments. 

Of  Logs. — On  a  repeated  or  fre¬ 
quent  offence,  after  admonition 
has  failed,  the  lad  to  whom  an  of¬ 
fender  presents  the  card,  places  a 
wooden  log  round  his  beck,  which 
serves  as  a  pillory,  and  with  this  he 
is  sent  to  his  seat.  This  log  may 
’weigh  from  four  to  six  pounds, 
some  more  and  some  less.  The 
neck  is  not  pinched  or  closely  con¬ 
fined — it  is  chiefly  hurthensorne  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  incumbers 
the  neck,  when  the  delinquent  turns 
to  the  right  or  left.  VV  hile  it  rests 
ou  his  shoulders,  the  equilibrium 
is  preserved  ;  but,  on  the  least  mo¬ 
tion  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  lost, 
and  the  log  operates  as  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  neck.  Thus  he  is 
confined  to  sit  in  his  proper  posi¬ 
tion  and  go  on  with  his  work. 

Of  Shackles . 

When  logs  are  unavailing,  it  is 
common  to  fasten  the  legs  of  offen¬ 
ders  together  with  wooden  shackles: 
one  or  more,  according  to  the  of¬ 
fence.  I  he  shackle  is  a  piece  of 
wood  mostly  a  foot  long,  some¬ 
times  *ix  or  eight  inches,  and  tied 
to  each  leg.  When  shackled,  he 
cannot  walk  but  in  a  very  slow, 
measured  pace;  being  obliged  to 
take  six  steps  when  confined,  for 
two  when  at  liberty.  Thus  ac¬ 
coutered  he  is  ordered  to  walk 


round  the  school-room,  till,  tired 
out,  he  is  glad  to  sue  for  liberty  and 
promise  his  endeavour  to  behave 
more  steadily  in  future  ;  with  this 
he  is  sent  to  his  scat  and  goes  on 
with  his  work:  Should  not  this 
punishment  have  the  desired  effect, 
the  left-hand  is  tied  behind  the 
back,  or  wooden  shackles  fastened 
from  elbow  to  elbdw,  behind  the 
back.  Sometimes  the  legs  are  tied 
together. 

The  Basket . 

Occasionally  boys  are  put  in  a 
sack,  or  in  a  basket,  suspended  to 
the  roof  of  the  school,  in  sight  of  all 
the  pupils,  who  frequently  smile  at 
the  birds  in  the  cage.  This  punish¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  most  terrible 
that  can  be  inflicted  on  boys  of 
sense  and  abilities.  Above  all,  it  is 
dreaded  by  the  monitors :  the  name 
of  it  is  sufficient,  and  therefore  it 
is  but  seldom  resorted  to  on  their 
account. 

The  Caravan . 

Frequent  or  old  offenders  are 
yoked  together  sometimes,  by  a 
piece  of  wood  that  fastens  round 
all  their  necks;  and,  thus  confined, 
they  parade  the  school,  walking 
backwards — being  obliged  to  pay 
very  great  attention  to  their  foot, 
steps,  for  fear  of  running  against 
any  object  that  might  cause  the 
yoke  to  hurt  their  necks,  or  to 
keep  from  falling  down.  Four  or 
six  can  be  yoked  together  this  way. 
Proclamation  of  the  Faults  of  an- 
Offender  before  the  School. 

When  a  boy  is  disobedient  to  his 
parents,  profane  in  his  language, 
has  committed  any  offence  against 
morality,  or  is  remarkable  for  slo¬ 
venliness,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  be 
dressed  up  with  labels,  describing 
his  offence,  and  a  tin  or  paper 
crown  on  his  head.  In  that  man¬ 
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ncr  he  walks  round  the  school,  two 
boys  preceding  him,  and  proclaim¬ 
ing  his  fault  ;  varying  the  procla¬ 
mation  according  to  the  different 
offences. 

Slovenliness. 

When  a  boy  comes  to  school  with 
dirty  face  or  hands,  and  it  seems  to 
be  more  the  effect  of  habit  than  of 
accident,  a  girl  is  appointed  to 
wash  his  face  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  school.  This  usually  creates 
much  diversion,  especially  when 
(as  previously  directed)  she  gives 
his  cheeks  a  few  gentle  strokes  of 
correction  with  her  hand. 

Confinement  after  School  II our t. 

Few  punishments  are  so  effectual 
as  confinement  after  school  hours. 
It  is,  however,  attended  with  one 
unpleasant  circumstance.  In  or¬ 
der  to  confine  the  bad  boys  in  the 
school-room,  after  school  hours,  it 
is  often  needful  the  master,  or  some 
proper  substitute  for  him,  should 
confine  himself  in  school,  to  keep 
them  in  order.  This  inconvenience 
may  be  avoided,  by  tying  them  to 
the  desks,  or  putting  them  in  logs, 
&c.  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
cannot  loose  themselves.  These 
variations  in  the  modes  of  unavoid¬ 
able  punishment,  give  it  the  conti¬ 
nual  force  of  novelty,  whatever 
shape  it  may  asiume.  Any  single 
kind  of  punishment,  continued  con¬ 
stantly  in  uso,  becomes  familiar,  and 
loses  its  effect.  Nothing  but  variety 
can  continue  the  power  of  novelty. 
Happily,  ift  my  institution,  there 
are  few  occasions  of  punishment ; 
and  this  conduces  much  to  the  plea¬ 
sure  it  affords  me.  The  advantages 
of  the  various  modes  of  correction, 
are,  that  they  can  be  indicted,  so 
as  to  give  much  uneasiness  to  the 
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delinquents,  without  disturbing  the 
mind  or  temper  of  the  master.  The 
object  of  these  different  modes  of 
procedure  is  to  weary  the  culprit 
with  a  log :  or  by  placing  him  in 
confinement  of  one  kind  or  ano¬ 
ther,  till  he  is  humbled,  and  likely 
to  remove  the  cause  of  complaiut 
by  better  behaviour  in  future. 
When  he  finds  how  easily  his  pu¬ 
nishments  a^e  repeated — that  fie 
himself  is  made  the  instrument — 
and  no  respite  or  comfort  for  him, 
but  by  behaving  well,  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  will  change  for 
the  better.  It  is  also  very  seldom 
that  a  boy  deserves  both  a  log  and 
shackle  at  the  same  time.  Most 
boys  are  wise  enough,  when  under 
one  punishment,  not  to  transgress 
again  immediately,  lest  it  should  be 
doubled.  They  are  mostly  so  pru¬ 
dent,  as  to  behave  quiet  and  well, 
in  hopes  of  being  set  at  liberty  from 
the  one  they  already  suffer,  which 
is  mostly  in  a  few  minutes.  It 
ought  to  be  understood  in  a  school, 
that  whatever  mode  of  punishment 
a  master  may  adopt,  on  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  fault,  a  repetition  of  the 
punishment  will  unavoidably  ensue; 
this  will  avoid  recurring  too  often 
to  modes  of  punishment,  which  are 
not  effectual  without  interrupting 
the  pupil’s  attention  to  business,  as 
the  log,  the  shackle,  the  badge  of 
disgrace — at  the  same  time  the  of¬ 
fenders  are  the  instruments  of  their 
own  punishment.  Lively,  active- 
tempered  boys,  are  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  transgressors  of  good  order, 
and  the  most  difficult  to  reduce  to 
reason  ;  the  best  way  to  reform, 
them  Is  by  making  monitors  of 
them.  It  diverts  the  activity  of 
their  minds  from  mischief,  bv  use¬ 
ful  employment,  which  at  the  same 
K  3  time 
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time  adds  greatly  to  their  improve¬ 
ment.  I  have  experienced  correc¬ 
tion  of  any  kind,  only  to  be  needful 
in  proportion  as  boys  were  under 
the  influence  of  bad  example  at 
home.  Nothing  is  unhappily  more 
common,  than  for  parents  to  undo, 
by  their  bad  example  at  home,  all 
the  good  their  children  obtain  at 
school.  This  occasions  the  first 
trouble  to  be  renewed  many  times ; 
and  many  punishments  fall  to  the 
lot  of  that  child,  who,  however 
well  regulated  at  school,  is  spoiled 
at  home.  But,  certain  it  is,  that, 
if  punishments  must  exist,  such  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
detail,  are  preferable  to  others  more 
severe,  and  in  common  practice.  I 
wish  they  were  never  in  sole  prac¬ 
tice,  without  any  thing  of  a  more 
generous  nature  existing  in  schools 
where  they  are  made  use  of:  but 
some  persons  will  plead  for  the  rod, 
as  the  partisans  of  Robespierre 
did  for  the  guillotine,  with  an  un¬ 
relenting  fury. 

Singing  Tone  of  Reading. 

"When  a  boy  gets  into  a  singing 
tone  in  reading,  the  best  cure  that 
I  have  hitherto  found  effectual,  is 
by  foice  of  ridicule.— Decorate  the 
offender  with  matches,  ballads; 
(dying  speeches,  if  needful  ;)  and, 
in  this  garb  send  him  round  the 
school,  with  some  boys  before  him, 
crying  matches,  &c.  exactly  imita¬ 
ting  the  dismal  tones  with  which 
such  things  are  hawked  about  the 
streets  in  London,  as  will  readily 
occur  to  the  reader’s  memory; 

Label's  <of  Disgrace. 

When  boys  are  in  habits  of 
talking,  or  being  idle  in  school- 
time,  it  is  common  in  the  free 
schools  under  my  direction,  as  va¬ 


riety  in  punishment,  to  make  an 
offender  stand  up  and  suck  his  fin¬ 
gers,  with  the  label c  Idle’  or  4  noisy’ 
4t  sjick-finger  baby.” 

Other  Modes  of  Punishment. 

The  fo  lowing  punishment  is 
most  tremendous ;  when  a  boy  is 
found  to  deserve  punishment,  in¬ 
stead  of  recuring  as  to  the  rod, 
make  him  a  bashaw  of  three  tails. 
The  use  of  a  famous  coat,  called 
the  fool’s  coat,  is  well  known  in 
schools;  let  such  a  coat  be  suspend¬ 
ed  in  the  public  school  ;  the  name 
of  the  offender  printed  in  large  let¬ 
ters,  that  the  whole  school  may 
read,  and  fastened  on  it ;  the  words 
Bashaw  of  three  tails  also  on  the 
back  of  the  coat,  and  three  birchen 
rods  suspended  from  the  tail  of  the 
coat,  at  due  and  regular  distances. 
This  punishment  is  excellent  for  the 
senior  boys  and  will  not  need  many 
repetitions.  Sometimes  an  idle  boy 
may  have  a  pillow  fetched  from  a 
feather  bed,  and  placed  on  the  desk 
for  him  to  lay  his  head  on,  as  if 
asleep  ;  in  the  face  of  the  school. 
A  go-carf  is  another  excellent  pu¬ 
nishment  for  an  idle  boy,  but  rock¬ 
ing  in  a  cradle  is  better.  Exhibi¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  soon  bring  a  large 
school  into  order.  Under  this  head 
I  may  repeat  an  anecdote,  but  do 
not  recommend  it  to  practice,  as  I 
have  never  tried  it.  A  respectable 
female  kept  a  small  school  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  that  sex.  Her  health  was 
delicate,  and  the  task  became  so 
arduous  from  the  noise  <*f  the  chil¬ 
dren,  when  at  school,  that  she  had 
no  prospect  but  that  of  declining 
school  altogether.  In  the  interim 
she  was  advised  to  make  one  trial 
more;  to  have  a  cup  of  camomile 
tea  always  by  hetf  and  whenever 
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any  child  was  found  talking,  to  re¬ 
gale  her  with  a  tea-spoonful  ;  and 
if  she  repeated  her  olFence,  to  re¬ 
peat  the  punishment.  We  may 
suppose  many  wry  mouths  were 
made  on  the  occasion,  but  the  pu- 
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nishment  wanted  little  repetition, 
it  was  too  bitter  to  be  endured,  and 
almost  immediately  ceased  to  be  de¬ 
served,  and  the  school  continued 
an  example  of  order  and  useful¬ 
ness. 
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First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Eng¬ 
land.  [ From  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churches 
in  England.^ 

rI^HE  first  Presbyterian  church 
in  England  was  erected  at 
Wands  worthy  near  London,  in  the 
year  1572. 

The  Reformation,  as  established 
in  England  by  queen  Elizabeth,  was 
materially  defective,  and  came  far 
short  of  what  was  designed  by  those 
who  had  the  chief  hand  in  pro¬ 
moting  it.  The  queen  imbibed 
much  of  her  father’s  temper  ;  she 
was  vain,  cruel  and  intolerant,  fond 
of  popish  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
affected  great  magnificence  in  her 
devotions.  Her  own  arbitrary  will 
was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
from  which  she  would  suffer  no  de¬ 
viation.  By  sanguinary  laws  she 
attempted  to  bring  all  her  subjects 
to  one  uniform  opinion  in  religious 
matters ;  but  this  beiug  impossible, 
persecution  followed,  and  fines, 
bonds  and  imprisonment,  and  some¬ 
times  death  itself,  awaited  those 
who  presumed  to  differ  from  her. 

Most  of  our  English  reformers 
were  much  averse  to  every  thing 
that  savoured  of  popery,  and  aimed 
to  abolish  gradually  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  vestiges  of  it  from  the  church. 
Those  who  were  exiles  for  religion 


in  queen  Mary’s  days,  returned 
home  upon  Elizabeth's  accession, 
hoping  to  obtain  such  a  form  of 
worship  as  they  had  observed  in  the 
best  reformed  churches  abroad. 
But  in  this  they  were  disappointed, 
the  queen  had  modelled  the  church 
according  to  her  own  fancy,  and 
preferred  those  only  who  would 
fall  in  with  her  establishment ; 
leaving  the  rest  in  the  same  thread¬ 
bare,  starving  condition  they  exhi¬ 
bited,  when  first  returned  from 
abroad.  Among  these  were  the 
learned  and  industrious  John  Fox, 
the  martyrologist,  old  father  Miles 
Coverdale,  and  many  other  excel¬ 
lent  divines,  who  were  some  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  our  church. 
These  desired  a  further  reforma¬ 
tion  ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain 
it,  petitioned  the  queen  for  an  in¬ 
dulgence  in  things  that  were  indif¬ 
ferent.  This  being  denied,  the 
heads  of  the  Puritans  held  a  solemn 
consultation,  in  which,  after  prayer, 
and  a  serious  debate  about  the  law¬ 
fulness  and  necessity  of  separation, 
they  came  to  this  conclusion,  that 
“  since  they  could  not  have  the 
word  of  God  preached,  nor  the  sa¬ 
craments  administered  without  ido¬ 
latrous  geare,  and  since  there  had 
been  a  separate  congregation  in 
London,  ami  another  at  Geneva, 
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in  queen  Mary’s  time,  which  used 
a  book  and  order  of  preaching, 
administration  of  the  sacraments 
and  discipline,  that  the  great  Mr. 
Calvin  had  approved  of,  and  which 
was  free  from  the  superstitions  of 
the  English  service ;  that  therefore 
it  was  their  duty,  in  their  present 
circumstances,  to  break  off  from 
the  public  churches,  and  to  assem¬ 
ble  as  they  had  opportunity,  in 
private  houses,  or  elsewhere,  to 
worship  God  in  a  manner  that 
might  not  otfend  against  the  light 
of  their  consciences.”  This  was 
the  sera  of  the  separation,  A.  D. 
15b6.  After  which  they  continued 
to  hold  private  assemblies  for  wor¬ 
ship  ;  but  the  queen  and  her  bishops 
soon  made  them  feel  their  ven¬ 
geance  ;  their  meetings  were  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  those  who  attended 
them  apprehended,  aud  sent  in 
large  numbers  to  Bridewell,  and 
other  prisons,  for  conviction. 

There  being  no  further  prospect 
of  a  reformation  by  the  legislature, 
some  of  the  leading  Puritans  agreed 
to  attempt  it  in  a  more  private  way; 
for  this  purpose  they  erected  a 
Presbytery  at  Wandsworth,  a  vil¬ 
lage  five  miles  from  London,  con¬ 
veniently  situated  for  the  brethren, 
as  standing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Thames.  The  heads  of  the 
association  were  Mr.  Field,  lectu¬ 
rer  of  Wandsworth;  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Mitcham  ;  Mr.  Crane,  of  Roe- 
hampton ;  Messrs.  Wilcox,  Stau- 
deu,  Jackson,  Bonham,  Saiutloe 
and  Edmonds ;  to  whom  after¬ 
wards  were  joined  Messrs.  Travers, 
Clarke,  Barber,  Gardiner,  Crook, 
Egerfcon,  and  a  number  of  very 
considerable  laymen.  On  the  20th 
of  November,  1^7‘J,  eleven  elders 
were  chosen,  and  their  offices  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  register  infilled,  The 


Orders  of  Wandsworth.”  This 
(says  Mr.  Neal)  was  the  first  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  Englaud.  Ail 
imaginable  care  was  taken  to  keep 
their  proceedings  secret,  though 
without  success;  for  the  bishop, 
whose  eye  was  upon  them,  gave 
immediate  intelligence  to  the  high 
commission,  upon  which  the  queen 
issued  out  a  proclamation  for  put¬ 
ting  the  act  of  uniformity  in  exe¬ 
cution.  But  though  the  commis¬ 
sioners  knew  of  the  Presbytery, 
they  could  not  discover  the  mem¬ 
bers,  nor  prevent  others  being  erect¬ 
ed  in  neighbouring  counties. 

Most  of  the  above  persons  were 
divines  of  considerable  eminence, 
beneficed  in  the  church  of  England, 
and  much  esteemed  by  the  people 
for  their  useful  preaching,  and  ex¬ 
emplary  lives.  But  this  could  not 
protect  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
queen  and  her  bishops,  who  were 
infinitely  more  concerned  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  few  unprofitable  rites  and 
ceremonies,  than  to  promote  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  the 
peace  of  the  church.  A  rigorous 
conformity  was  the  idol  they  setup, 
and  those  who  would  not  worship 
that  idol,  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,  and  hurried  to  jails,  as 
wholesome  methods  to  remove  thdin 
scruples.  But  the  harder  thePuri- 
taus  were  pressed,  the  more  were 
they  disaffected  to  the  national 
establishment,  and  the  more'  reso¬ 
lute  iu  their  attempts  for  a  refor¬ 
mation  of  discipline.  There  was  a 
book  in  high  esteem  among  them, 
intitled,  Disciplina  Ecclesice  sacra 
cx  Dd  verbo  descripta ;  that  is, 
41  The  holy  discipline  of  the  Church 
described  in  the  word  of  God.”  It 
was  drawn  up  in  Latin  by  Mr. 
1  ravers,  a  learned  Puritan,  and 
printed  at  Geneva  about  the  year 
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1574.  Afterwards,  being  reviewed 
and  corrected,  it  was  translated 
into  English,  in  1584.  A  preface 
was  added  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  for 
general  use;  but,  while  printing  at 
Cambridge,  the  archbishop  ordered 
it  to  be  seized,  and  advised  that  all 
the  copies  should  be  burnt  as  fac¬ 
tious  and  seditious.  After  Mr. 
Cartwright’s  death,  a  copy  was 
found  in  his  study,  and  reprinted 
in  1644,  under  this  new  title,  u  A 
Directory  of  Government  anciently 
contended  for,  and  as  far  as  the 
times  would  suffer,  practised  by  the 
first  Nonconformists  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  found  in  the 
study  of  the  most  accomplished  Mr. 
Thomas  Cartwright,  after  his  de¬ 
cease,  and  reserved  to  be  published 
for  such  a  time  as  this.  Published 
by  authority.”  This  book  con¬ 
tains  the  substance  of  those  altera¬ 
tions  in  discipline,  which  the  Puri¬ 
tans  of  those  times  contended  for, 
and  was  subscribed  by  a  number  of 
their  most  eminent  divines.  A 
copy  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  Neal’s  History  of  the 
Puritans. 

The  history  of  the  church  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  presents  a 
melancholy  picture  of  discord,  bi-t 
gotry,  and  intolerance.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  the  bishops  of 
those  times,  many  of  whom  were 
men  of  learning  and  piety,  should 
condescend  to  become  so  far  the 
tool  of  the  prerogative,  as  to  op¬ 
press  their  brethren,  and  be  the 
instruments  of  sowing  divisions  in 
the  church.  If  the  Reformation 
had  been  formed  upon  a  broader 
basis,  the  confusions  that  followed 
■would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
prevented.  The  rights  of  consci¬ 
ence,  however,  were  not  then  fully 
understood,  nor  indeed,  were  they 


publicly  asserted  for  above  a  cen¬ 
tury  afterwards.  Though  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  reformed  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  law,  that  most  objection¬ 
able  part  of  popery,  which  erected 
an  inquisition  into  the  consciences 
of  men,  was  still  retained.  The 
supremacy  of  the  pope  was  abolish¬ 
ed,  together  with  his  infallibility ; 
but  the  name  only  w’as  discarded 
— not  the  thing.  A  wojpan  became 
the  head  of  the  church  ;  her  opi¬ 
nions  were  the  infallible  rule  of  faith; 
and  she  was  declared  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  the  consciences  of  her 
subjects.  The  monstrous  absur¬ 
dity  of  these  claims  was  left  for 
subsequent  times  to  explode,  and  it 
was  not  till  above  a  century  after¬ 
wards,  that  the  genuine  principles 
of  religious  liberty  were  thorough¬ 
ly  discussed  and  explained.  A 
faithful  and  elegant  delineation  of 
those  times  may  be  found  in  4‘  The 
History  of  the  Puritans,”  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Neal,  who  has  done 
ample  justice  to  his  subject.  This 
is  a  work  that  does  honour  to  the 
Dissenters,  and  will  perpetuate  the 
name  of  its  worthy  author,  as  long 
as  just  notions  of  liberty  shall  be 
entertained  by  mankind. 


T^/TR.  Cannington  opened  various 
barrows  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stonehenge,  under  the  direction 
of  sir  Richard  Iloare,  bart,  and  with 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  A.  B.  Lam¬ 
bert,  esq.  and  found  a  number  of 
curious  remains  of  Celtic  ornaments, 
such  as  beads,  buckles,  and  broaches 
in  amber,  wood,  and  gold  ;  one  of 
which,  for  its  elegance  and  appro¬ 
priate  form,  is  at  once  a  proof  of 
the  nobility  of  the  person  for  whom 
the  barrow'  was  raised,  and  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  arts  at  the  period  of 
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the  interment,  about  3000  years 
from  the  present  period.  The 
shape  of  this  curious  article  is  coni¬ 
cal,  and  the  exact  form  of  the  bar- 
row  itselt,  which  it  was  most  proba¬ 
bly  intended  to  figure.  Conceive 
a  piece  of  wood,  imbricated  in 
layers,  one  over  the  other,  to  the 
summit  of  the  cone,  and  covered 
with  thin  plates  of  pure  gold,  and 
adorned  with  circles  round  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  near  the  bottom  with  a 
triangular  festoon  about  the  lower 
edge,  in  which  are  two  holes  for  a 
thread  or  wire  to  suspend  it. 

Lincolnshire. - A  considerable 

quantity,  supposed  to  be  about  14 
or  15  hundred  of  small*  Roman  cop¬ 
per  coins  were  lately  discovered 
at  Timberland,  near  Sleaford,  in 
ploughing  a  close  of  Mr.  Ward,  of 
that  place.  They  were  in  a  Ro¬ 
man  earthen  pot,  which  was  broken 
by  the  plough,  and  are  coins  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  Tiberius,  and  the  first  Clau¬ 
dius  :  many  of  them  arc  in  fine  pre¬ 
servation. 


Hertfordshire. — -A  curious  piece 
of  antiquity  has  lately  been  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  church. yard  of  Hemel 
Hempstead.  In  digging  a  vault, 
the  sextou,  when  he  had  excavated 
the  earth  about  four  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  found  his 
spado  strike  against  something  so¬ 
lid,  which,  upon  inspection,  proved 
to  be  a  large  wrought  stone,  the  lid 
of  a  coffiu,  and  under  it  wras  found 
the  coffin  entire,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  taken  up  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  bones  contained 
therein,  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  crumbled  to  dust.  On  the  lid 
of  the  colhn  is  an  inscription,  part¬ 


ly  effaced  by  time,  hut  still  suffi¬ 
ciently  legible,  decidedly  to  prove 
that  it  contained  the  ashes  of  the, 
celebrated  Offa,  king  of  the  Mer¬ 
cians,  who  rebuilt  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban’s,  and  died  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  coffin  is  about  6f  feet 
contains  a  nitch  or  resting 
place  for  the  head,  and  also  a  groove 
on  each  side  for  the  arms,  likewise 
for  the  legs  ;  it  is  curiously  carved, 
and  altogether  unique  of  the  kind. 


Solution  of  the  Mystery ,  “  Who  was 
the  Man  who  Beheaded  Charles 
the  First”  [ From  Pieces  In - 
tercif antes  et  pen  Connues.~\ 

£JEORGE  II.  on  his  return  to 
London,  after  the  battle  of 
Dettingen,  could  with  difficulty 
bear  the  sight  of  lord  Stair.  He 
could  not  forgive  his  lordship’s  re¬ 
proaching  him  for  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  English  army,  in 
case  the  king  had  obstinately  per¬ 
sisted  in  leaving  it  in  the  camp 
which  it  occupied,  and  where  it 
would  have  been  completely  de¬ 
feated,  if  the  duke  de  Grammonfc 
by  his  rashness  had  not  saved  it. 
Lord  Stair,  as  proud  as  be  was 
skilful  in  war,  having  soon  per¬ 
ceived  the  king’s  dislike,  and  being 
little  disposed  to  bear  the  shame  of 
a  formal  disgrace,  was  on  the  point 
of  returning  to  his  estate  in  Scot¬ 
land,  when  he  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  : — 

u  My  Lord, 

66  Your  bravery  is  well  known  : 
but  will  you  have  the  courage  *to 
go,  to-morrow  night,  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Somerset-house,  where 
you  will  meet  one  who  (if  you  dare 
follow  him)  will  conduct  you  to  a 
part  of  the  town  not  much  fre¬ 
quented,  but  where  you  will  find 

one 
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one  who  is  impatient  to  see  you, 
and  to  discover  secrets  which  are 
of  more  importance  than  you  ima¬ 
gine,  and  which  cannot  be  disclosed 
in  a  letter.  If  you  are  afraid  this 
should  be  a  plot  on  your  purse, 
bring  nothing  valuable  about  you.” 

We  may  conceive  his  lordship’s 
surprise  at  the  reading  of  this  note. 
At  first  he  took  it  fora  trick  of 
some  secret  enemy;  or  some  af¬ 
fair  of  gallantry,  the  heroine  of 
which  had  probably  her  reasons  for 
so  acting  ;  however,  he  determined 
to  go.  He  therefore,  after  provi¬ 
ding  himself  with  a  sword  and  a 
brace  of  good  pistols,  went  to  So. 
merset-house,  and  found  there  a 
man,  who,  without  speaking,  made 
him  a  sign  to  follow  him;  after 
walking  for  about  an  hour,  they 
came  into  a  street  almost  empty, 
where  the  conductor  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  small  old  house : 
when  it  was  opened,  he  said, “  Walk 
id,  my  lord  and  the  door  was  shut 
against  them.  The  intrepid  noble¬ 
man,  holding  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  went  up 
the  staircase  and  entered  a  room  ; 
the  furniture  of  which  seemed  very 
ancient.  <c  Come  in,  my  lord,”  said 
a  faint  voice  issuing  from  a  bed, 
u  eome  in,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  :  pray  sit  down  in  a  chair  near 
my  bed,  and  we  will  converse  to¬ 
gether.” — -a  Very  well,”  said  lord 
S.  ;  u  but  make  haste  and  tell  me 
the  reason  of  this  odd  adventure.” 
“  Y ou  are  hasty,  ray  lord,  but  have 
patience  :  lay  down  your  arms ; 
take  that  seat,  and  come  and  look 
at  me.”  His  lordship,  surprised  at 
such  authoritative  commands,  to 
which  he  was  little  accustomed,  got 
up,  took  the  lamp,  went  to  the  bed, 
and  remained  stupified  at  the  sight 
of  an  old  man,  pale  and  thin,  with 


a  long  white  beard,  and  whose  eyes 
were  instantly  fixed  upon  him. — 
u  Look  at  me,  my  lord,”  said  he, 
u  I  am  still  alive,  I  owe  to  you  the 
only  true  pleasure  I  have  tasted 
these  many,  many  years.  Age 
and  misfortunes,  have  they  entirely 
effaced  the  marks  of  one  who  is 
nearly  related  to  you,  and  who  is 
delighted  to  find  in  you  features 
which  are  most  dear  to  him  ?”  His 
lordship,  still  more  astonished,  look¬ 
ed  at  the  old  man,  and  unable  to 
account  for  the  different  emotions 
which  agitated  him,  spoke  not  a 
word.  “  Stoop,”  said  the  old 
man,  (C  and  you  will  find  under  my 
bed,  a  box  which  contains  papers 
capable  of  amply  repairing  the 
losses  which  your  family  has  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  civil  wars.”  His  lord, 
ship  having  placed  the  box  upon 
the  bed,  sat  down  again  upon  the 
chair.  6i  Here,  my  lord,”  said  the 
old  man,  c<  here  are  copies  of  the 
sales  of  three  of  the  principal  seats 
belonging  to  your  ancestors,  which 
your  great-grandfather  sold,  or 
rather  pretended  to  sell,  during  the 
troubles.  Here  are  also  the  letters 
of  the  pretended  buyers,  by  which 
you  may  immediately  recover  the 
estates  on  your  arrival  in  Scotland  : 
precautions  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  any  disputes.”  What  was 
his  lordship’s  astonishment  when  he 
saw  these  three  contracts  of  estates, 
which  he  knew  formerly  belonged 
to  his  house  ?  <c  Ah  !”  cried  he  with 
transport,  <s  Ah  !  who  are  you, 
respectable  and  benevolent  old  man, 
to  whom  I  owe  more  than  to  my  own 
father?  Speak,  I  beg  of ‘you  !  fa¬ 
vour  me  with  the  name  of  so  gene¬ 
rous  a  benefactor,  in  whom  I  am  so 
singularly  interested,  and  whose 
days  Heaven  seems  to  have  pro¬ 
longed,  that  he  may  find  in  me  the 
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most  tender  and  respectable  of 
friends,  and  the  most  grateful  of 
men?” — u  Leave  me,  my  dear 
lord,”  said  the  old  man  in  haste  ; 

I  am  too  weak  to  bear  a  longer 
conversation  ;  leave  me,  I  beg  ; 

I  take  that  box,  and  bid  adieu  to  an 
old  man,  who  thinks  himself  less 
unfortunate  since  he  has  had  the 
happiness  of  holding  you  in  his 
arms.” — u  Ah  !  whoever  you  are,” 
said  lord  S.,  u  and  whatever  rea¬ 
sons  you  may  have  to  conceal  the 
name  of  so  generous  a  man,  can  you 
have  the  cruelty  to  oblige  him  to 
obey  you  ?  To  abandon  you  in 
such  a  situation,  without  friends, 
without  help,  without  — ”  “  Stop, 
my  dear  lord  !  it  is  with  pleasure  I 
see  in  you  such  generous  senti¬ 
ments  ;  but  I  know  that  your  friend 
f  since  you  think  him  worthy  of 
that  title),  however  unfortunate  he 
may  be  in  other  respects,  is  Still 
free  from  want ;  therefore,  if  ypu 
wish  to  oblige  me,  leave  me,  my 
lord,  instantly  ;  nay,  do  more,  and 
believe  me  I  have  a  right  to  demand 
it :  swear  td  me  that  you  will  ne- 

J 

ver  come  here  again,  nor  ever 
search  after  me,  unless  I  send  for 
you.”  His  lordship  seeing  by  his 
tone  of  voice  that  he  would  not  be 
refused,  promised  to  obey  him  ; 
once  more  embraced  him,  and  then 
left  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  On 
his  return  home  he  immediately 
opened  the  box,  and  found  a  great 
number  of  papers  which  he  judged 
would  be  of  great  use  to  him.  Next 
morning,  as  he  was  preparing  (not' 
withstanding  his  promise)  to  return 
to  the  old  man,  he  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  the  following  letter, 
scaled  with  his  own  arms,  and  to* 
his  extreme  surprise,  signed  George 
Stair:  — 

u  Do  not  return  tv  me,  my  dear 
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lerd,  for  you  will  not  find  me.  If 
it  had  been  only  to  'tell  you  who  I 
am,  that  is,  your  great  grand-father, 
who  has  so  long  been  supposed 
dead,  and  who  justly  deserved  to 
be  so,  I  should  not  have  opposed 
your  just  desire  of  knowing  your 
benelactor  ;  but  the  consequences 
which  I  foresaw  of  so  interesting  a 
scene,  too  much  so  for  my  weak 
age  io  bear,  made  me  dread  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  your  curiosity,  jupon  circum¬ 
stances,  which,  far  from  offering 
to  you  so  dear  and  respectable  a 
relation  as  you  imagined,  would 
only  have  shewn  to  you  a  wretch — 
a  monster  less  worthy  of  pity  than 
horror ! 

u  My  father  died  a  few  months 
after  my  birth ;  my  mother  soon 
followed  him  ;  I  was  left  to  the 
care  of  an  aunt,  sister  to  my  father, 
who  brought  me  up  so  tenderly, 
that,  (though  she  was  the  cause  of 
my  crime)  I  still  retain  the  most 
grateful  remembrance  of  her  in  my 
heart.  I  was  scarcely  seventeen, 
when,  struck  with  indignation,  at 
seeing  my  countrymen  armed  against 
their  lawful  sovereign,  I  formed  the 
design  of  tendering  to  king  Charles 
I.  the  offer  of  my  fortune  and 
sword  :  but  what  was  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  when,  at  disclosing  myinten- 
tion  to  my  good  aunt,  I  saw  her 
trembling  lift  her  hands  to  heaven, 
and  look  at  me  with  a  kind  of  hor¬ 
ror  !  Surprised  and  afflicted  at  the 
state  she  was  in,  and  turning  with 
impatience  to  know  the  reason, 

6  You  force  me  then  to  tell  you/ 
cried  she,  bursting  into  tears  ; 

‘  know,  then,  the  prince  you  are  so 
desirous  of  serving,  is  the  author  of 
my  shame  and  of  your  father’s 
death.  I  was  about  fifteen,  and 
among  the  attendants  who  waited 
on  his  mother,  when  the  wretch, 
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imposing  on  my  age  and  credulity, 
by  the  most  sacred  oaths,  contrived 
to  seduce  me — in  short  I  was  ru¬ 
ined. 

(C  The  perfidious  prince  soon  after 
went  to  Spain,  in  hopes  of  marrying 
the  Infanta.  I  should  have  been 
entirely  lost,  if  your  father  had  not 
come  to  London ;  to  him  I  was 
obliged  to  own  my  misfortune,  and 
the  consequences  which  I  dreaded. 
That  dear  brother,  afflicted  even  to 
tears,  ran  immediately  to  the  queen, 
obtained  permission  to  take  me 
away,  and  sent  me  to  one  of  his 
seats  near  Edinburgh,  where  I  re¬ 
mained  till  I  was  perfectly  reco¬ 
vered.  6  Alas  !’  added  she,  6  I 
was  doomed  to  see  him  no  more.’ 
The  grief  which  he  conceived  for 
my  undoing,  soon  killed  him  ;  and 
his  w  orthy  wife,  who,  after  bringing 
you  into  the  world,  survived  only 
a  month.  Such,  my  dear  nephew, 
were  the  secrets  and  deplorable 
motives  which  reduced  me  to  that 
obscurity  in  which  I  have  since 
lived;  and  of  which  you  are  alone 
acquainted.  Judge  now,  my  friend, 
if  after  the  care  I  have  taken  of 
your  infancy,  and  the  education  I 
have  procured  you,  say,  can  you 
devote  your  fortune  and  arms  to 
the  author  of  so  many  calamities, 
to  a  barbarian  who  has  carried 
death  into  the  breasts  of  your  pa¬ 
rents,  and  into  mine  eternal  re¬ 
morse  !’ — 1  No  1’  cried  I,  ‘  by 
God  !  no!  the  wretch  is  unworthy 
of  life,  and  he  shall  die  by  my 
hand  !’  To  tell  you,  my  lord,  by 
what  means,  as  refined  as  danger¬ 
ous,  my  fury  against  the  king  con¬ 
tinually  increasing,  was  at  last  able 
to  fulfil  my  revenge  and  execrable 
oath  ;  to  tell  you  all  the  events, 
and  excess  of  remorse  which  soon 
followed  my  crime,  would  be  now 


too  grievous  in  my  weak  state  to 
relate.  Be  satisfied  with  knowing, 
that  you  may  abhor  me  as  much  as 
1  detest  myself;  that  the  execu¬ 
tioner  of  king  Charles  I.  who  ap¬ 
peared  under  a  mask,  was  in  fact 
no  other  than  your  unworthy,  too 
guilty,  great  grand-father,  sir  Geo. 
Stair.’ ’ 

From  1649  (when  Charles  I. 
was  beheaded)  and  1743  (when  the 
battle  of  Dettingen  was  fought) 
there  is  an  interval  of  94  years.  On 
supposition  that  sir  George  Stair 
was  20  years  old  when  he  commit¬ 
ted  this  crime,  his  age  in  1743  must 
have  been  114  years. 

The  anonymous  author  of  these 
memoirs,  adds,  that  whatever  were 
the  emotions  of  lord  Stair  at  read¬ 
ing  the  letter,  his  first  care  was  to 
look  for  the  street  and  the  honse 
where  he  had  seen  his  great-grand¬ 
father  ;  but  finding  the  house 
empty,  he  had  learnt  from  the 
neighbours  that  it  had  only  been 
occupied  since  eight  days  ;  that  it 
was  never  known  by  w  horn  ;  that 
since  the  preceding  night  the  ser¬ 
vants  had  abandoned  it,  furnished 
as  it  was  ;  that  they  could  not  tell 
of  whom  the  tenant  held  the  house ; 
the  proprietor  being  long  since  set¬ 
tled  in  America. 


Ancient  and  Modem  Smifhfield 
compared. 

N  the  year  1533,  the  butchers  in 
London  and  the  suburbs  did  not 
exceed  eighty,- each  of  w  hom  killed 
nine  oxen  a  week,  which  multiplied 
by  forty-six,  the  weeks  in  a  year, 
for  during  the  six  w  eeks  of  Lent 
no  flesh  was  eaten,  gives  thirty- 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  as  the  total  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  beef  iu  Loudon.  The 

disparity 
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disparity  in  the  price  of  provisions 
is  equally  curious,  as  exhibited  in 
the  following  bill  of  fare,  part  of 
a  grand  entertainment  at  Ely- 
house,  Holborn,  to  the  great  offi¬ 
cers  of  state,  nobility,  magistracy, 
Sec.  in  1532,  for  five  days,  by 
eleven  gentlemen  of  the  law,  on 
assuming  the  dignify  of  the  Ser¬ 
jeants’  coif. 

Twenty-four  large  oxen,^£.  s.  d. 

each  at  -  -  1  6  8 

The  carcase  of  a  large  ox  1  4  0 

One  hundred  sheep,  each  0  2  10 
Fifty-one  calves,  each  at  0  4  8 

Thirty-four  hogs,  each  at  0  3  8 

Ninety-one  pigs,  each  at  0  0  6 

Ten  dozen  capons  of  Greece, 
each  dozen  at  -  0  18 

Nine  dozen  and  a  half  of 

Kentish  capons,  each  at  0  1  3 

Nineteen  dozen  of  com¬ 
mon  capons,  each  at  0  0  6 

Seven  dozen  and  nine  of 
grouse  or  heath  cocks, 
each  at  -  -  0  0  8 

Fourteen  dozen  and  eight 

common  cocks,  each  at  0  0  3 

The  best  pullets,  at  -  0  0  2^ 

i  Common  ditto,  at  -  0  0  2 

Thirty-seven  dozen  of  pi¬ 
geons,  each  dozen  at  0  0  10 
Three  hundred  and  forty 
dozen  of  larks,  each 
dozen  at  •  -  -  0  0  5 


A  curious  Estimate  of  House- 
keeping. 

HEarchbishopofSt.  Andrew ’s, 
in  Scotland,  a  prisoner  at 
Winchester  in  1307,  was  allowed 
one  shilling  a  day  lor  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  himself  and  servants,  in 
the  following  proportions  : — 

For  the  a#hbishop’s  own  £.  s .  d. 

daily  ex  pence  -  -  0  0  6 

One  man-servant  to  attend  0  0  3 
One  boy  to  attend  him 

likewise  -  .  .0  0  1- 


A  chaplain  to  say  daily 

mass  to  him  -  -  0  0  If 

£.0  1  0! 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  this 
was  equal  to  three  shillings  present 
currency,  that  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  at  the  following  prices, 
and  every  article  of  provisions  in 
proportion  :  a  quarter  of  wheat, 
4 1.  ditto  of  ground  malt,  3s.  4 d. 
ditto  of  pease,  2s.  6d.  ditto  of 
oats,  2s.  a  bull,  7s.  6d.  a  cow,  6#. 
a  fat  mutton,  Is.  an  ewe  sheep,  8 d. 
a  capon,  2d.  and  a  cock  or  hen,  1  ~d. 
—  When  the  queen  of  Robert  Bruce 
was  a  prisoner  in  England  in  1314, 
her  allowance  was  twenty  shillings 
per  week  for  herself  and  house¬ 
hold. 


GN„  Saturday  se’nnight,  as  some 
gentlemen  were  walking  on  the 
Hoe,  Plymouth,  curiosity  led  them 
to  see  a  remarkable  vein  of  fine 
sand,  which  has  been  discovered  in 
the  midst  of  the  immense  body  of 
likestone  rock,  which  compose* 
that  eminence  ;  the  sand  is  at  least 
fifty  teet  above  high  water  mark, 
and  surrounded  by  the  stone.  One 
of  the  company  thrusting  his  cane 
down  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the 
stratum  of  sand,  found  it  struck 
against  some  hard  body,  which,  Ion 
taking  up,  proved  to  be  one  side  of 
the  jaw  of  some  nondescript  ani¬ 
mal  ;  the  teeth,  of  which  there  is  a 
double  row,  are 'each  nearly  two 
inches  long,  and  the  jaw  about 
eighteen  inches,  and  evidently  car¬ 
nivorous.  On  searching  farther, 
a  joint  of  the  back-bone  was  dis¬ 
covered  of  an  amazing  size,  being 
in  diameter  nine  inches  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  by  four  and  a  half  deep.  There 
is  no  perpendicular  hole  for  the 
.spine,  but  three  holes  pass  horizon¬ 
tally 
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tally  -through  the  centre.  Several 
other  bones  were  found  near  the 
spot,  all  of  which  preclude  the  idea 
of  its  being  a  marine  genus.  The 
above  are  in  possession  of  a  medi¬ 
cal  gentleman  at  Plymouth. 


Conjectures  concerning  the  Introduce 
-  tion  of  the  Names  of  James  and 
Charles  into  the  Royal  Family  of 
Scotland . 

[F?‘om  an  original  MS/} 

T  is  very  natural  to  call  children 
by  the  names  of  near  and  dear 
relations.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
evangelist  Luke,  that  when  the 
-neighbours  and  children  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  came  to  the  circumcision  of 
her  child,  they  called  him  Zacharias, 
after  the  name  of  his  father.  And 
his  mother  answered,  and  said,  Not 
so:  blithe  shall  be  called  John. 
And  they  said  unto  her,  there  is 
none  of  thy  kindred  called  by  this 
name. — (Luke  i.  ver.  59 — 61.) 

There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  the. 
long  line  of  ancestry  of  Charles  I. 
either  by  the  side  of  his  father, 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  L  of 
England,  or  by  that  of  his  mother, 
the  princess  Ann  of  Denmark,  one 
of  the  name  of  Charles.  There  were 
many  princes  among  the  kindred  of 
king  James,  of  the  royal  families  of 
Scotland,  England,  and  the  princely 
house  of  Lorraine,  not  certainly 
un  worthy  of  giving  a  name  to  baby 
Charles .* — Why  then  did  James 
travel  out  of  the  family  records ? 

First,  there  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
in  the  days  of  king  James  VI.  fa- 
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ther  of  Charles  I.  not  a  littlesuper- 
stition  even  ameng  the  higher  ranks. 
Not  a  little  confidence  was  placed 
in  names,  good  omens,  and  tabs, 
mans.  Witness  the  accomplished 
Ruthvens  of  Cowrie — both  the  earl 
and  his  brother.  On  the  death  of 
Robert  II.  of  Scotland,5  not  two 
centuries  before,  the  crown  de* 
volved  upon  his  eldest  son  John  ; 
but  this  name  being  thought  un¬ 
lucky,  from  the  unfortunate  reigns 
of  the  three  Johns  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  France,  he  changed 
it,  according  to  a  decree  of  so 
grave  a  council  as  the  estates  or 
parliament  of  Scotland,!  for  that  of 
Robert ;  though  he  was  still  called 
by  the  common  people,  John  Fern - 
zier . 

Secondly — Itappears  that  James 
VI.  was  in  the  habit  of  paying 
great  attention,  and  laying  much 
stress  on  names.  It  is  well  known, 
that  he  took  great  delight  in  talk¬ 
ing  Latin,  in  which  he  was  a  great 
proficient,  to  those  who  understood 
it ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  ge¬ 
nerally  understood  among  cour¬ 
tiers  in  those  times  (though  by  no 
means  so  scientific  or  philosophical) 
than  the  present.  A  common  say¬ 
ing  of  his,  on  the  subject  of  names* 
is  well  authenticated — Omnia  no • 
mina  desinentia  in  Son ,  vulgaria 
sunt,  excepto  Struano  Robert- 
sono. 

Thirdly — Though  among  his  an¬ 
cestors  of  his  own  name,  the  first, 
second,  fourth,  and  fifth  Jameses 
may  be  ranked  among  great  and 
heroic  princes,  they  were  all  of 
them  unfortunate.  James  I.  was 


*  So  his  fond  father  was  wont  to  call  him,  even  after  he  had  grown  up  to  man¬ 
hood.  • 

f  De  Ordinum  Sententia.  Buchan.  Rerum  Scoticarum  Liber  decimus. 
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assassinated  at  Perth*.  James  II. 
Jost  his  life  by  the  bursting  of  a 
cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh- 
castle.  James  IV.  was  slain  in  the 
fatal  battle  ofFlowden  Field.  And 
James  V.  after  that  of  the  Solway^. 
Moss,  died  of  heart-break.  Scot¬ 
land  never  produced  so  great,  and 
none  ever  a  belter,  wiser',  and  more 
warlike  a  prince  than  Robert  l, 
surnamed  J)e  Bruce .  But  his  life 
was  a  life  of  hardship  and  suffering, 
though  a  life  of  glory  ;  and  he  died 
of  a  lingering  and  loathsome  illness. 
Alexander  III.  the  last  of  the  old 
Scottish,  or  Caledonian  dynasty, 
was  a  brave  warrior,  and  a  great 
conqueror,  for  the  limits  within 
which  he  was  circumscribed  by  na¬ 
ture,  He  drove  the  Danes  or  Nor¬ 
wegians  from  every  part  of  the 
terra  Jirma  of  Scotland,  and  ob¬ 
tained  firm  possession  of  both  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides  ;  but  he 
was  killed  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  his  horse 
rushing  down  the  black  rock  near 
Kingdom,  as  he  was  hunting. — 
Thus  king  James,  loosened  from  all 
predilections  in  favour  of  the  names 
of  the  most  renowned  Scottish  kings, 
in  casting  about  for  a  name  for  his 
son,  was  at  liberty  to  range  over 
the  whole  of  Christendom.  Eng¬ 
land  presented,  among  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  James,  many  flluitrioui 
princes;  and  accordingly  we  find  him 
calling  his  first-born  son,  who  af¬ 
terwards  died  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  virtue,  Henry.  But  it  would 
have  been  paying  too  much  respect, 
and  a  kind  of  homage  to  England, 
to  call  his  second  son,  also,  after 
some  English  monarch  ;  as,  forex- 
ample,  Richard  or  Edward. 
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Fourthly — King  James,  though 
of  a  mild  and  pacific  temper,  enter¬ 
tained  very  high  notions  of  the  royal 
dignity  of  his  family,  and  of  the 
rank  which  it  ought  to  hold,  espe¬ 
cially  after  it  should  succeed  to  the 
crown  ol  England,  among  the  fo¬ 
reigners  of  Europe.  The  dominions 
of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
the  adjacent  isles,  indeed  formed  an 
empire  of  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
and  better  fitted,  than  Continental 
empire  for  duration  :  and  he  was 
anxious  that  his  son,  the  heir-ap¬ 
parent,  should  not  intermarry  but 
with  some  imperial,  or  pre-eminent 
royal  family.  The  houses  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Bourbon  were  the  only 
races  that  he  seemed  to  think  suit, 
able  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
kings,  by  the  grace  of  God,  kings 
of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  defenders  of  the  faith. — - 
Musing,  perhaps,  on  the  possibility 
of  a  future  alliance  of  this  kind, 
and  recollecting  the  glory  of  Charles 
I.  of  France,  emperor  of  Germany, 
Charlemagne  ;  those  of  Charles  V. 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of 
Spain,  & c.  &c.  and  on  the  Charleses, 
too,  of  Sweden,  he  deemed  the 
name  of  Charles,  which  was  of  it¬ 
self  a  fortunate  name,  a  name  very 
proper  for  the  son  that  was  bom 
to  him  at  Dunfermline,  in  Scotland, 
in  November  1600  ;  created  duke 
of  Albany,  1602;  of  York,  l6'0(S; 
of  Cornwal,  16 12^  after  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  prince  Henry  ; 
and,  lastly,  in  the  year  l6,  prince 
of  Wales. 

As  to  the  introduction  of  the 
name  of  James  into  the  royal  family 
of  Scotland,  and,  afterwards,  also 
of  England,  we  find  in  the  family  of 
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the  hereditary  Steward,  or  Stewart 
of  Scotland,  different  persons  of 
the  name  of  James ;  as,  for  example, 
James,  uncle  to  the  Steward  of 
Scotland,  who  married  the  niece  of 
David  II.  and  granddaughter  of 
the  great  Robert  de  Bruce,  and 
James  Stewart  of  Rosyth,  maternal 
ancestor  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  first  of  these.  James  Stewarts 
lost  his  life,  fighting  bravely  in  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Hoiydon-hill, 
near  Berwick,  A.D.  1333.  Though 
brave,  however  he  was  unfortunate. 
But  when  we  consider  the  import¬ 
ance  attached  to  names,  when  Ro¬ 
bert  1 II.  himself  (father  of  James  I. 
king  of  Scotland)  was  obliged  to 
change  the  name  of  John  for  pne 
more  auspicious,  by  the  decree  of 


the  Scottish  parliament,  and  that 
none  of  the  Jameses  among  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  Robert  II.  seem  to  have 
been  men  of  any  great  celebrity,  it 
will  appear  most  probable,  that 
Robert  caKed  his  son  afterThe name 
of  the  renowned  sir  Jaipes  Douglas, 
the  flower  of  chivalry,  the  friend 
4’  Jidus  Achates  of  his  great¬ 
grandfather,  Robert  I;  whose  heart 
was  committed,  according  to  his 
earnest  and  dying  request,  to  the 
charge  of  sir  James  Douglas,  to  be 
carried  and  deposited  by  him  in  the 
holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.* — 
Lord  James  Douglas  possessed  a 
princely  fortune,  and  lived  in  the 
most  splendid  and  magnificent  man¬ 
ner  :  he  was  universally  beloved, 
admired,  and  almost  adored,  and 

justly; 


*  This  memorable  occurrence,  which  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  then  in 
the  height  of  its  spirit  and  glory,  is  mentioned  by  all  the  historians. — kroissart’s 
description  of  it  is  most  affecting.  Even  the  elegant  narrative  of  Buchahnan,  in 
the  purest  Latin,  becomes  languid  in  comparison  of  the  livelier  description  of 
Troissart.  “  This  king,  who  had  been  a  very  valiant  knight,  waxed  old,  and  was 
attacked  with  so  severe  an  illness  (the  leprosy)  that  he  saw  his  end  was  approach¬ 
ing.  He  therefore  summoned  together  all  the  chiefs  and  barons  in  whom  he 
most  confided;  and  after  having  told  them  that  he  should  never  get  the  better  of 
this  illness,  he  commanded  them,  on  their  honour  and  loyalty,  to  keep  and  pre¬ 
serve,  faithfully  and  entire,  the  kingdom  for  his  son  David,  and  obey  him,  and 
crown  him' king  when  he  should  be  of  a  proper  age,  and  marry  him  with  a  lady 
suitable  to  his  station. 

“  He,  after  that,  called  to  him  the  gallant  lord  James  Douglas,  and  said  to  him 
in  presence  of  the  others,  ‘My  dear  friend  lord  James  Douglas,  you  know  that  I 
have  had  much  to  do,  and  have  suffered  nranv  troubles,  during  the  time  I  have 
lived,  to  support  the  rights  of  my  crown.  At  the  time  I  was  most  occupied,  I  made 
a  vow,  the  non-accomplishment  of  which  gives  me  much  uneasiness.  I  vowed, 
that  if  I  could  finish  my  wars  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  might  have  quiet  to  govern 
peaceably,  I  would  go  and  make  war  against  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  this  point  my  heart  has 
always  leaned.  But  our  Lord  was  not  willing,  and  gave  me  so  much  to  do  in  my 
life-time,  and  this  last  expedition  has  lasted  so  long,  followed  by  this  heavy  sick¬ 
ness,  that,  since  my  body  cannot  accomplish  what  my  heart  wishes,  I  will  send 
my  heart,  instead  of  mv  body,  to  fulfil  my  vow.  And  as  I  do  not  know  any  one 
knight  so  gallant  or  enterprising,  or  better  formed  to  complete  my  intentions 
than  yourself,  I  beg  and  entreat  of  you,  dear  and  special  friend,  as  earnestly  as  I 
can,  that  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  yndertake  this  expedition  for  the  love 
of  me,  and  to  acquit  my  soul  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour:  for  1  have  that  opinion  of 
your  loyalty  and  nobleness,  that  if  you  undertake  it,  it  cannot  fail  of  success;  and 
I  shall  die  more  contented :  but  it  must  be  executed  as  follows: — 

’  “  *  I  will,  that  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  dead,  you  take  my  heart  from  my  body,  and 

*  '  have  i 
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justly ;  and  though  he  fell,  from 
the  impetuosity  of  his  valour  in 
fighting  against  the  Saracens  in 
Spain,  in  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
his  death,  as  well  as  life,  must  have 
been  considered  as  both  glorious 
and  fortunate,  since  it  was,  in  fact, 
a  species  of  martyrdom,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  according  to  the  firm  belief 
of  those  times,  by  a  crown  of  glory. 
Since  the  death  of  Douglas  there 


had  not  elapsed  much  more  than 
half  a  century.  His  memory  was 
still  fresh  and  dear  to  all  Scotland, 
and  resounded  still  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  The ’name  of  James  would 
naturally  appear  in  the  sight  of 
Robert  III.  the  great-grandson  of 
Robert  I.  at  least  one  of  the  mast 
auspicious,  at  the  baptism  of  his 
son,  that  could  be  fixed  on. 


have  it  well  embalmed.  You  will  take  as  much  money  from  my  treasury,  as  shall 
appear  to  you  sufficient  to  perform  your  journey,  as.  well  as  for  all  those  whom 
you  may  choose  to  take  with  you  in  your  train  ;  you  will  then  deposit  your  charge 
at  the  holy  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  where  he  was  buried,  since  my  body  cannot  go 
there.  \  ou  will  not  be  sparing  of  expence — and  provide  yourself  with  such  com- 
pany,  and  such  things,  as  may  be  suitable  to  your  rank — and  wherever  you  pass, 
you  will  let  it  be  known,  that  you  bear  the  heart  of  king  Robert  of  Scotland, 
which  you  are  carrying  beyond  seas,  by  his  command,  since  his  body  cannot  <r0 
thither  J*  ° 

“  A11  persons  began  bewailing  bitterly  ;  and  when  the  lord  James  could 
speak,  he  said,  ‘  Gallant  and  noble  king,  I  return  you  a  hundred  thousand  thanks, 
tor  the  high  honour  you  do  me,  and  for  tiie  valuable  and  dear  treasure  with  which 
you  entrust  me;  and  I  will  most  willingly  do  all  that  you  command  me,  with  the 
utmost  loyalty  in  my  powrer  ;  never  doubt  it,  however  I  may  feel  myself  unworthy 
of  such  a  high  distinction/ 

1  kinS  ^plied,  ‘  Gallant  knight,  I  thauk  you — you  promise  it  me  then 

4  Gertainly,  sir,  most  willingly/  answered  the  knight.  He  then  gave  his  pro¬ 
mise  upon  his  knighthood. 

The  king  said,  ‘  j  hanks  be  to  God,  for  I  shall  now  die  in  peace,  since  I  knovv 
that  the  most  valiant  and  accomplished  knight  of  my  kingdom,  will  perform  that 
for  me,  which  I  am  unable  to  do  for  myself/ 

“  ^00n  afterwards,  the  valiant  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  departed  this 
life,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1327.  His  heart  was  embalmed,  and  his  body  buried 
in  the  monastery  of  Dumfermline.” — —  Translation  of  Sir  John  Froissart’s  Chronic 
isles,  by  Mr.  Juhnes,  vol.  1.  p.  72 — 3. 
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This  Essay  is  recorded  here  chiefly  as  a  most  conspicuous  Proof  and  Instance 
of  the  debasing  Influence  of  Military  and  Despotic  Governments  on  Philo - 

order  to  reconcile  France,  and  other 


sophy.  Here  Genius  is  employed  in 
Nations ,  to  a  System  of  Despotism. 

On  the  Manner  of  writing  History . 

[ From  the  French  of  M.  de  Bo- 
nald.  ] 

THE  Commission  of  Classical 
Books  has  lately  admitted  into 
the  number  of  those  works  which 
should  form  a  part  of  every  com¬ 
plete  library, some  historical  abridge¬ 
ments  by  a  man  of  letters,  capable, 
if  it  be  possible,  of  making  good 
abridgements.  The  favourable  re¬ 
ception  given  by  the  Commission  to 
these  abridgements  naturally  calls 
forth  some  general  observations  on 
the  manner  of  writing  history. 

The  methods  of  writing  history 
are  principally  two.  It  may  be 
written  with  all  those  more  inte¬ 
resting  details,  which  suit  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  subject,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Rollin,  Cuvier,  Le  Beau, 
Daniel,  Velly,  Hume,  &c.  It  may 
be  written  with  a  view  only  to  ge¬ 
neral  facts,  such  as  constitute  the 
causes,  the  unity,  and  the  result  of 
events,  in  the  manner  of  Bosuet, 
Fleury,  and  Montesquieu,  in  the 
a  Discourse  on  Universal  History/’ 


te  The  Ecclesiastical  History,”  and 
The  Causes  of  the  Greatness  and 
Decline  of  the  Romans.”  Abridge¬ 
ments  hold  a  mean  rank  betwixt 
the  two,  and,  like  all  means,  they 
partake  rather  of  the  disadvantages 
than  the  advantages  of  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  They  have  either  too  much 
detail,  or  not  enough  ;  and  they 
give  neither  sufficient  hold  to  the 
memory,  nor  exercise  to  the  judge¬ 
ment. 

History,  properly  so  called,  that 
is,  with  all  its  details,  is  peculiarly 
fit  for  young  people.  At  their  age 
they  have  leisure  to  read,  and 
power  to  retain.  Their  time  is  not 
absorbed  by  the  cares  of  life,  nor 
their  memory  crouded  by  personal 
recollections.  Accordingly,  young 
people  remember  only  long  histo¬ 
ries  :  that  is,  it  is  that  detail  of 
facts  which  it  is  the  principal  busi¬ 
ness  of  abridgements  to  curtail, 
which  makes  the  most  vivid  and 
durable  impression  on  their  me¬ 
mories  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  pro¬ 
pensity  to  remember  detailed  and 
minute  facts,  that  those  method* 

of 
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of  artificial  memory,  which  hang 
the  most  important  recollections 
upon  the  slight  thread  of  relation 
betwixt  words  and  ideas,  are  found¬ 
ed.  When  we  would  call  to  mind 
a  man  of  whom  we  have  but  a  slight 
remembrance  or  knowledge,  it  is 
to  the  casual  relations  of  time, 
place,  habit,  look,  gesture,  we  have 
recourse,  to  aid  our  memory  in  the 
act  of  recollection.  To  apply  this 
observation  :  what  are  those  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Roman  history  which 
are  most  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  children  ?  Are  they  not 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines,  the  death  of  Romu¬ 
lus,  the  combat  of  the  Horatii,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Gauls,  the  stra¬ 
tagems  of  Hannibal  ? — WThen  chil¬ 
dren  come  to  the  end  of  a  long  his¬ 
tory  of  facfs,  they  regret  that  it  is 
not  still  longer,  as  it  was  not  less 
pleasing  to  them  than  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  an  amusing  companion. 
The  way  to  let  men  remain  ignorant 
of  history,  would  be  to  make  chil¬ 
dren  read  abridgements;  and  if  the 
history  of  ancient  nations  is  so  often 
better  remembered  than  that  of 
modern,  it  is  that  history,  in  the 
infancy  of  society,  is  loaded  with 
details,  familiar,  extraordinary,  and 
often  fabulous. 

That  method  of  history,  which 
consists  in  suppressing  facts,  that 
may  be  deemed  the  body  of  history, 
to  seize  the  spirit  of  it,  that  is,  ge¬ 
neral  causes  with  their  effects,  is 
suited  to  fully  grown  men :  I  say 
fully  grown  men,  for  some  men  are 
always  children,  it  is  suitable, 
especially  to  public  men,  who  ha¬ 
ving  to  fashion  others,  should  them¬ 
selves  be  particularly  accomplished. 
At  that  age,  and  especially  in  pub¬ 
lic  life,  the  cares  and  business  of 
life,  the  inquietudes  of  fortune  or 


ambition,  contracting  and  confining 
the  efforts  of  thought  to  our  ow  n 
persons,  our  own  times,  and  our 
own  hopes,  leave  the  memory  little 
leisure  to  recur  to  periods  and  his¬ 
tories  no  longer  interesting.  Be¬ 
sides,  while  the  memory  is  im¬ 
paired,  reflection  and  judgement 
strengthen  with  our  years,  and  in¬ 
cline  us  rather  to  that  sort  of  study 
which  may  afford  the  most  ample 
scope  to  our  most  perfect  energies  : 
may  there  not,  too,  be  a  secret  ana¬ 
logy  betwixt  our  state  in  life  and 
our  literary  taste  ?  The  young  man 
begins  his  history,  and  would  be 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  life; 
the  old  man  finishes  his,  and  would 
dwell  on  its  results. — Farther  ;  to 
children  every  thing,  even  fable, 
is  history  :  to  men,  even  history  is 
fable.  Experience  and  his  own 
vices  have  taught  the  latter  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  errors  of  history,  by  a 
knowledge  of  those  passions  which, 
corrupt  the  fidelity,  or  mislead  the 
judgement  of  the  historian.  The 
child  errs  from  too  much  credulity  ; 
the  man  from  too  much  distrust. 
Yet  it  is  true,  that  history,  dubious 
in  its  details,  is  nevertheless  certain 
in  its  general  import,  because  time, 
which  alters  or  destroys  facts,  dis¬ 
covers  or  confirms  their  results. 
The  young  retain  every  thing,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  predominating 
passions  ;  the  advanced  in  life  re¬ 
tain  only  the  portion  of  history 
which  flatters  their  own  passions, 
or  accords  with  their  own  interests. 
The  weak  man  will  turn  his  eyes 
from  the  stoic  firmness  of  Cato  ; 
the  vain  man  will  admire  the  orato¬ 
rical  success  of  Cicero  ;  the  factious 
man  will  incline  to  the  audacity  of 
Catiline ;  and  the  ambitious  man 
remember  only  the  success  of  Caesar. 

Abridgement  is  rather  a  method  of 
L  3  seizing 
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seizing  the  spirit  of  history  than  of 
learning  history  itself  ;  and  he  who 
would  imitate  Bosuet,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  any  single  people,  must 
have  under  his  eye  continually  a 
chronological  abridgement  of  the 
facts,  of  which  he  would  catch  the 
substance.  Abridgements,  there¬ 
fore,  are  unsuitable  to  young  peo¬ 
ple,  who  should  rather  furnish  their 
memory  than  form  their  judgement. 

Again ;  the  long  narrative  of 
history  gives  a  developement  to  the 
mind  of  young  people,  by  its  or¬ 
dered  succession  of  facts  and  ideas. 
Whereas  the  clipped  reflections, 
the  facts,  rather  hinted  at,  than 
narrated,  of  an  abridgement,  pre¬ 
sent  such  concise  forms  of  style,  as 
at  their  age  would  be  dangerous 
models  for  imitation,  and  be  like 
the  leading-strings  of  a  child  who 
ought  .ather  to  have  liberty  to  run 
and  jump.  To  speak  figuratively, 
I  would  compare  detailed  history  to 
a  living  person,  clothed  in  the 
richest  dress ;  the  opposite  method 
to  the  same  person,  stripped  of  all 
his  garments  ;  and  abridgement  to 
a  skeleton,  which  has  neither  the 
pomp  of  accessory  ornament,  nor 
the  graces  of  life  and  natural 
beauty. 

But  whatever  was  the  method  of 
writing  history,  it  must  at  any  rate, 
in  the  last  age,  have  been  philoso¬ 
phical.  Without  this  essential  quali¬ 
ty,  however  exact  it  might  be  in  its 
relations,  methodical  in  its  arrange¬ 
ments,  wise  in  its  reflections,  and 
suitable  in  style,  the  eyes  of  some 
writers  saw  nothing  in  it  but  a  pal¬ 
try  uninteresting  Gazette.  As 
philosophy,  rightly  understood,  is 
the  investigation  of  causes,  and  the 
knowledge  of  their  relations  with 
effects,  one  might  suppose  that  the 
most  philosophical  kind  of  history 


would  be  that  which  presents  the 
union  and  thread  of  facts,  developes 
their  causes,  marks  out  their  rela¬ 
tions,  and  founds  upon  such  know¬ 
ledge,  general  reflections  upon  the 
religious  and  political  order  of  so¬ 
ciety.  No  such  thing  :  the  philo¬ 
sophical  history  of  that  day  con¬ 
sisted  in  exceptions  to  rules,  in 
particular,  and  isolated  facts,  or 
even  anecdotes,  for  which  more 
than  one  great  writer  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  searching  in  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  when  his  memory  could  not 
supply  him.  Every  thing  was 
pointed  and  personal ;  nothing  ge¬ 
neral  but  a  spirit  of  hatred  towards 
modern  politics,  and  modern  reli¬ 
gion.  To  write  history  philoso¬ 
phically,  ancient  governments  were 
always  to  be  preferred  to  modern  : 
times  of  paganism  to  times  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  liberty  was  always  to  be 
found  in  the  old  democratic  con¬ 
stitutions  ;  perfection  iu-their  man¬ 
ners  ;  virtue  was  the  only  spring 
of  their  governments ;  and  if  their 
religion  was  not  reasonable,  it  was 
at  least  politic.  In  a  word,  cou¬ 
rage,  patriotism,  character,  and  im¬ 
portance,  were  the  exclusive  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans : 
the  Christians  have  always  been  a 
people  the  most  ignorant,  the  most 
corrupt,  the  most  slavish,  degraded 
by  an  absurd  religion,  below  Ma¬ 
hometans,  and  even  Iroquois.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  to  blame  for  all  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  the  world,  its  ministers  for 
all  the  crimes  and  faults  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  philosophical 
to  accuse  her  of  that  ignorance  she 
alone  has  enlightened,  that  ferocity 
she  alone  has  softened. 

Above  all,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  philosophical  historian  should 
inveigh  against  the  extravagant  pre¬ 
tensions  of  some  popes ;  and  when 
2  Peter, 
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Peter,  according  to  the  prediction 
made  of  him,  constrained  by  other 
powers,  was  often  led  whither  he 
would  not  go,*  he  must  needs  be 
represented  as  a  conqueror  always 
armed,  like  the  Jupiter  of  table, 
and  shaking  the  universe  with  his 
thunder,  or  directing  it  with  his 
nod.  It  would  have  been  more 
truly  philosophical  to  remark,  that 
in  times  when  the  personal  charac¬ 
ter  of  kings  partook  of  the  uncul¬ 
tivated  manners  of  the  people, 
when  the  administrations  of  govern¬ 
ments  were  as  little  enlightened  as 
their  constitutions  were  defined, 
Europe,  as  yet  ill  established  in  the 
ways  of  Christianity,  would  have 
fallen  into  a  chaos  worse  than  that 
from  which  she  had  with  so  much 
difficulty  emerged.  If  the  insur¬ 
rections  of  barbarous  nations  had 
been  her  only  barrier  against  the 
faults,  or  errors  of  turbulent  kings  ; 
and  that  it  was  not  only  useful,  but 
necessary,  that  the  people  should 
see  some  power  above  their  masters, 
lest  they  should  have  been  tempted 
to  place  their  own  above  it.  It  was 
this  sometimes  excessive  severity 
which  accustomed  to  the  yoke  of 
society  those  refractory  children 
who  were  to  be  taught  by  the  rod, 
till  they  could  be  led  by  reason,  and 
Europe  at  present  needs  no  more 
fear  a  return  of  such  severities  than 
a  man  need  dread  the  chastisement 
of  childhood.  Religion  punished 
infant  kings  by  excommunication  ; 
philosophy,  since  their  manhood, 
has  punished  them  by  the  scaffold. 
The  severities  of  religion  could  pro¬ 
duce  no  popular  revolution,  be¬ 
cause  the  same  power  which  kept 
under  the  kings,  kept  under  the 
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people,  and  eyen  the  people  most 
of  the  two.  But  philosophy  has 
proved  as  weak  against  the  people, 
as  powerful  against  kings  ;  she  has 
discovered,  but  too  late,  (to  use  the 
words  of  M.  de  Condorcet,)  uthat 
the  strength  of  the  people  may  be¬ 
come  dangerous  to  themselves ;  and 
after  having  taught  them  to  make 
use  of  it,  when  she  wished  to  teach 
them  submission  to  the  laws,  she 
has  discovered  that  this  second 
work,  which  she  did  not  conceive 
to  be  near  so  long  or  painful  as  the 
first,”  was  not  oniy  less  easy,  but 
absolutely  impossible  :  and  the 
world  has  learnt  by  memorable  ex¬ 
perience,  the  truth  of  the  saying. 
That  kings  reign  by  God,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  power  of  heaven, 
can  overbear  the  power  of  the 
people. 

It  was  therefore  extremely  phi¬ 
losophical  to  despise  ail  the  popes 
had  done  to  civilize  the  world  ; 
and  if  any  of  them  have  found  grace 
in  the  eyes  of  philosophers  of  the 
18th  century,  it  is  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  have  afforded  to  the  po¬ 
lite  arts;  though,  to  use dhe  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  good  bishop,  “  this  is  not 
the  best  of  their  deeds  for  philo¬ 
sophical  historians  impute  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  Europe  to  commerce  and 
the  arts.  A  nation  in  their  eyes 
was  more  respectable  for  the  talents 
of  its  artists,  the  discoveries  of  its 
learned  men,  and  the  industry,  of  its 
merchants,  thaiv-for  the  learning  of 
its  clergy,  the  devotion  of  its  war¬ 
riors,  the  integrity  of  its  magis¬ 
trates  ;  and  while  philosophy  de¬ 
claimed  against  the,  fanaticism  of 
men  who  risked  their  lives  in  spread¬ 
ing  our  religion  and  laws  among 


*  But  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither 
thou  wouldest  not. — John,  chap.  xxi.  ver.  13. 
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barbarians,  she  admired  the  indns- 
try  which  carried  them  knives, 
glass  beads,  and  brandy. 

In  these  philosophical  histories, 
politics  are  treated  no  better  than 
religion,  nor  do  kings  meet  with  a 
more  lenient  destiny  than  popes  ; 
for  whenever  the  severity  of  philo¬ 
sophical  judgement >s  not  disarmed 
by  pensions  or  slavery,  kings  are 
all  man-eaters.  Their  negociations, 
falsehood  ;  their  wars,  barbarity  ; 
their  administration,  cupidity  ;  their 
acquisitions,  ambition;  and  their 
faults,  all  crimes  :  nevertheless 
these  actions,  so  odious  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  prince,  might  be  excused,  and 
even  eulogized  in  a  philosophical 
one.  A  king  who  should  negociate 
with  the  grand-seignior  for  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  or  set  Europe  in  a  flame  to 
overturn  Christianity,  and  seize  the 
ecclesiastical  principalities,  might 
be  declared  a  great  man,  and  friend 
of  humanity  ;  and  provided  philo¬ 
sophy  was  received,  and  her  adepts 
honoured,  the  mo*t  despotic  govern¬ 
ment,  the  most  odious  crimes  could 
And  grace  in  the  eyes  of  philoso¬ 
phers.  Philosophical  histories  talk 
much  of  destiny  and  fatality — words 
which  frequently  occur  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  L’ Anarchic  de  la  Pologne, 
lately  published  ;  of  great  brilliancy 
of  style,  but  too  little  research  into 
motives  and  characters.  Destiny 
in  polities  is  what  chance  is  in  phy¬ 
sics  :  and  as  chance,  according  to 
Leibnitz,  is  the  ignorance  of  natural 
causes,  so  is  destiny  of  political 
causes  ;  and  certainly  there  is  much 
of  this  destiny  in  the  conduct  of 
all  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 

Of  very  different  materials  is 
composed  a  history  truly  philoso¬ 
phical.  Bosuet's  is  a  model  of  this 
kind:  which  searches  for  the  cause 


and  origin  of  every  event  in  the 
immutable  counsels  of  the  Deity, 
accomplished  even  by  the  passions 
of  men.  This  manner  of  consider¬ 
ing,  and  connecting  events  in  gene¬ 
ral  points  of  view,  might  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  applied  to  the  political  his¬ 
tory  of  a  particular  nation  ;  and  it 
is  then  that  history  becomes  a  study 
worthy  the  most  exalted  minds,  and 
eminently  suited  to  statesmen. 

It  is  said,  that  M.  D’Aguessau, 
while  very  young,  on  a  visit  to 
Malebranche,  informed  that  philo¬ 
sopher  that  he  was  busied  in  the 
study  of  history';  on  which  Male- 
branche  smiled,  as  at  the  confession 
of  a  weakness,  which  claimed  in¬ 
dulgence  ;  and  advised  him  to  apply 
himself  less  to  the  recollection  of 
facts  always  alike,  and  often  un¬ 
certain,  in  order  to  gain  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  the  principles,  in 
which  is  to  be  found  the  reason  of 
every  thing,  even  of  historical  facts. 
Certainly  the  strict  metaphysician 
went  too  far  :  but  his  opinion 
proves,  that  a  solid  and  enlarged 
mind  should  seek  in  the  study  of 
history  something  besides  dates  and 
facts,  and  that  if  the  history  of 
man  is  to  be  found  in  particular 
facts,  it  is  only  in  the  generaliza¬ 
tion  of  them  we  can  study  the  his¬ 
tory  of  society. 

It  seems,  too,  that  in  the  present 
age,  when  the  longest  life  is  scarce-  . 
ly  sufficient  to  read  the  history  of 
one’s  own  country,  and  that  even 
the  abridgements  of  every  history 
would  form  an  immense  library,  one 
should  consider  history  in  a  manner 
still  more  philosophical,  or  even 
metaphysical,  to  deduce  from  it  ge¬ 
neral  rules  applicable  to  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  history,  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  governments,  somewhat  in 
the  way  that  geometricians  consi¬ 
der 
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der  quantity,  and  seek  in  their 
analysis,  formulae  applicable  to  all 
the  calculations  of  quantity,  both 
in  number  and  extent.  Cannot 
this  idea  be  transferred  to  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  politics,  and  all  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  a  society,  with  their  func¬ 
tions,  be  generalized  into  the  three 
public  or  social  characters,  or 
classes,  expressed  by  general  deno¬ 
minations,  who  compose  it ;  name¬ 
ly,  the  character  of  ruler,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  subject,  and  the  character 
which  transmits  to  one  the  Jaws 
emanating  from  the  other,  and  is 
the  agent  of  their  execution  ?  But 
there  is  this  difference  betwixt  the 
analytical  symbols  of  geometry  and 
those  which  politics  might  use,  that 
a,  b,  n,  y,  signify  nothing  by  them¬ 
selves,  because  they  represent  only 
abstract  quantities,  all  of  the  same 
kind,  and  which  have  no  other  re¬ 
lations  than  those  of  plus,  or  minus; 
whereas  political  symbols,  power, 
minister,  subject,  signify  of  them¬ 
selves  the  species  and  diversity  of 
relations  which  classify  intelligent 
beings. 

The  author  of  this  article  has 
more  fully  developed  these  ideas  in 
another  work*.  He  has  there  shewn 
their  relation  with  notions  still 
i  more  general,  and  even  the  most 
general  that  reason  can  conceive  ; 
and  this  manner  of  thinking  is 
grounded  on  an  entire  conviction, 
that  this  is  the  only  sure  basis  of 
the  edifice  of  historic  and  political 
science,  which  Leibnitz  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  age  found  very 
little  advanced,  and  which  has  since 
lost  more  than  it  has  gained.  To 
pursue  the  comparison  betwixt  po¬ 
litical  and  geometrical  analysis  ; 
the  truth  of  that  political  formula, 


which  classes  all  the  individuals  of 
a  society  under  the  general  deno¬ 
minations  of  power,  minister,  and 
subject,  once  established,  the  grand 
problem  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  had  been  resolved  ;  and 
reason  would  have  determined  that 
the  two  extreme  characters  of  so¬ 
ciety  could  never  be  confounded 
into  one,  nor  subject  become 
power,  without  an  absurdity  of 
language,  and  consequently  of 
ideas.  The  relations  which  exist 
betwixt  these  three  political  charac¬ 
ters,  form  political  laws ;  and  their 
station  either  fixed  or  moveable, 
that  is,  either  hereditary  or  tempo¬ 
rary,  forms  the  different  constitu¬ 
tions  of  states.  Thus,  in  the  mo¬ 
narchical  government,  where  the 
power  and  the  minister,  that  is, 
the  king  and  the  nobility,  are  fixed 
and  hereditary,  the  state  of  the 
subject,  to  whose  happiness  all  the 
society  has  a  direct  relation,  is  like¬ 
wise  fixed  and  hereditary  ;  which 
is  to  say,  that  the  acquirement,  the 
enjoyment,  and  the  peaceable  trans¬ 
mission  of  properly,  moral  and 
physical,  are  fully  assured,  and 
better  guaranteed  against  revolu¬ 
tions,  than  in  any  other  state  of 
society.  When  the  power  arid  its 
functions,  confounded  in  delibera¬ 
tive  bodies,  are  moveable  or  te«i- 
porary,  which  constitutes  a  demo¬ 
cracy,  the  state  of  the  subject  is 
likewise  fluctuating  and  uncertain, 
and  more  likely  to  sufl>  from  the 
troubles  and  revolutions  of  the 
state. 

When  the  power  is  hereditary, 
and  the  minister  elective  or  tempo¬ 
rary,  as  in  Turkey,  or  when  the 
power  is  elective,  and  the  minister 
hereditary,  as  formerly  in  Poland, 


these 
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these  two  states  of  society,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  opposite,  are  equally  de¬ 
fective  in  securing  the  great  end  of 
all  society,  the  safety  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  although  they  have  more 
stability  than  a  pure  democracy, 
because  something  is  hereditary, 
they  have  not  the  strength  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  a  monarchy,  where  every 
thing  is  hereditary,  the  power  as 
well  as  the  minister. 

We  find  in  these  principles  the 
reason  of  the  difference  betw  ixt  the 
States  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
hereditary  patriciate  of  the  latter 
gave  a  degree  of  stability  to  the 
public  functionaries  of  the  state, 
unknown  to  the  former. 

It  is  the  confusion  of  the  two 
first  characters,  and  the  mobility 
of  either,  that  causes  those  troubles 
■which  already  agitate,  and  will 
finally  ruin  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  dear  child  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  18th  century,  of  a 
constitution  feeble  as  her  mother. 
With  these  principles  Montesquieu 
would  have  been  cautious  of  fore¬ 
telling  the  eternity  of  the  Swiss  re¬ 
public  ;  a  prophesy  in  forty  years  to 
be  falsified  by  the  event ;  and  he 
would  have  judged,  that  if  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  monarchies  kept  their 
patched  up  frames  of  polity  in  their 
places,  the  least  motion  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  constitution  of  Europe  must 
draw  on  their  dissolution. 

'  These**  few  specimens  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  shew,  that  this  metaphy¬ 
sical,  or  general  manner  of  consi¬ 
dering  history,  is  not  an  abstracted 
method  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  applicable  to  the  most  positive 
historical  developements,  and  equal¬ 
ly  to  society  both  domestic  and  reli¬ 
gious. 

A  man  of  genius  once  observed 


to  the  author  of  this  article,  that 
he  thought  it  possible  to  write  the 
history  of  a  state,  without  naming 
one  of  the  kings  who  had  governed 
it.  This  notion,  though  hazarded 
in  jest,  is  not  without  foundation  ; 
and  after  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  that  in  a  regniar 
monarch  the  power  proceeding 
without  interruption,  and  without 
alteration,  the  longest  succession  of 
kings  forms  only  one  and  the  same 
power  or  royalty  :  but  the  political 
history  of  a  society  is  nothing  but 
the  history  of  its  power.  1  will  even 
go  farther,  and  observe,  that  for¬ 
merly  in  France,  and  in  our  maxims 
of  public  right,  we  considered  the 
power  as  entirely  metaphysical, 
since  we  said,  1,4  that  in  France  the 
king  never  dies and  by  this  ge¬ 
neral  form  of  speech,  we  expressed, 
in  some  degree,  the  immortality  of 
the  pow7er. 

Now  if  we  use  this  general  for¬ 
mula  of  power,  and  apply  it  more 
particularly  to  our  own  history,  we 
shall  see,  that  in  the  political  life  of 
France  there  are  three  ages  of 
power  ;  and  these  are  more  evident 
in  France  than  in  any  other  state, 
because  they  pretty  nearly  corre¬ 
spond  to  our  three  races  of  kings*, 
but  they  represent  all  the  ages  of 
power  in  every  possible  state  of 
society.  In  the  first  age  the  power 
was  personal  and  almost  domestic, 
as  it!  is  at  the  commencement  of 
every  society.  Whence  it  happen¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  divided  among  the 
children  like  an  inheritance,  be¬ 
cause  the  man  who  had  begun  the 
society,  and  the  power  as  a  con¬ 
queror,  disposed  of  it  as  a  personal 
possession.  In  the  second  age  the 
power  became  public  by  the  indivi¬ 
sible,  hereditary  transmission,  by 
the  constant  law  of  primogeniture, 
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by  that  of  the  male  sex,  by  the  dis¬ 
tinction  and  heirship  of  the  public 
ministry j  or  nobility,  which  is  the 
constitutional  action  of  the  power. 
In  the  third  age  the  power  has  in¬ 
sensibly  become  popular  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  certain  doctrines,  and  the 
contagion  of  some  examples.  The 
judiciary  power,  the  armed  force, 
have  by  degrees  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  third  character,  called 
in  France  the  third  estate ;  and  iu 
our  own  days  the  power  itself  had 
fallen  entire  into  the  hands  of  the 
multitude. 

Thus  in  the  first  age  the  power 
perished  by  the  arbitrary  use  made 
of  it  by  the  usurpations  of  the  kings 
themselves,  who  divided  it  like  a 
patrimony  :  and  in  the  last  it  has 
perished  by  the  usurpation  of  the 
people,  who  have  divided  it  like  a 
prey.  For  in  the  second  age,  if 
the  materials  of  power,  territory, 
and  the  strength. respiting  from  it, 
had  been  usurped  by  the  great  feu¬ 
datories,  the  moral  of  power,  or 
the  moral  pow  er, had  been  preserved 
entire  in  the  sovereignty  ;  a  power¬ 
ful  bond,  which,  in  perilous  times, 
has  prevented  the  total  dissolution 
of  France,  and  served  to  retain  what 
could  not  be  retaken. 

But,  as  the  present  always  retains 
something  of  the  past,  all  the  causes 
of  destruction,  which  had  acted  in 
the  two  first  ages,  have  been  com¬ 
bined  in  the  last,  to  work  the  an¬ 
nihilation  of  power.  Accordingly 
in  our  days  were  to  be  found  some 
remains  of  family  settlements  in  use 
in  the  first  age,  and  even  of  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  power  of  the  feudatory 
lords  of  the  second,  in  the  lawr  of 
the  settlements  called  Apanages ,  by 
which  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal, 
members  at  the  same  time  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  grandees  of 


the  state,  were  endowed  with  lands, 
titles,  and  prerogatives,  in  lieu  of 
being  pensioned  like  all  other 
princes  of  the  royal  families  of  Eu¬ 
rope  :  a  dangerous  law,  which  gave 
those  princes  an  existence  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  quiet  and  real 
strength  of  the  state,  and  which  has 
been  the  reason  that  France,  at  all 
times,  and  particularly  in  the  times 
of  the  Revolution,  has  been  more 
troubled  by  the  intrigues  and  pre¬ 
tensions  of  factious  princes  than  any 
state  in  Europe,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  been  less  served  by  the 
talents  of  virtuous  princes,  because 
kings  are  afraid  of  entrusting  great 
offices,  and  perhaps  of  inspiring 
great  virtues  into  men,  who,  by 
the  laws,  participated  in  the  ho¬ 
nours,  and  even  the  reality  of  power. 

These  three  ages  of  power,  per¬ 
sonal,  public,  and  popular,  account 
for  all  the  accidents  of  society, 
and  comprehend  all  the  periods  <Jf 
power. 

In  the  first  age,  the  king  was  ra¬ 
ther  the  chief  of  the  first  family,  and 
the  greatest  proprietor  ;  in  the  se¬ 
cond,  he  was  the  first  lord  high 
justiciar ,  sovereign  of  ail  the  land, 
and  of  whom  all  those  who  inha¬ 
bited  it,  held.  By  the  bye,  this 
expression  of  holding  presents  more 
lofty  ideas  than  depending.  In  the 
third  age,  the  king  was  rather  the 
first  functionary  of  the.  sovereign 
people,  a  suprefne  magistrate,  or 
president  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 
Of  these  three  modes  of  consider¬ 
ing,  the  second,  under  the  title,  cf 
lord,  gives  us  the  most  rational 
ideas  of  royalty,  since  its  very  de¬ 
rivation  (seigneur  from  senior) 
recalls  to  our  minds  ideas  of  reason 
and  justice.  This  justice  exercised 
over  a  fixed  territory,  is  called  juris¬ 
diction.  the  first  attribute  of  power 
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which  comprehends  all  the  rest, 
which  gives  it  action  upon  the  wick¬ 
ed  who  disturb,  and  upon  the  good, 
to  defend  the v  territory  of  its  juris¬ 
diction.  This  expression  of  lord  is 
so  much  the  better  suited  to  power, 
the  image  of  the  minister  of  the 
divinity,  since  God,  in  his  commu¬ 
nications  with  man,  has  given  him¬ 
self  the  same  name. 

This  power  must  have  produced 
different  feelings  in  its  different  ages; 
it  was  more  dreaded  in  the  first, 
because  the  same  man  sometimes  at 
once  willed  and  executed,  as  we 
may  often  find  in  the  history  of 
Clovis  and  his  successors.  Then 
the  law  was  often  caprice  ;  its  exe¬ 
cution,  violence  ;  the  king  a  des¬ 
pot,  and  his  ministers  satellites.  In 
the  third  age,  the  most  popular  age 
of  power,  it  has  received,  perhaps, 
more  external  marks  of  affection. 
But  in  the  second  age  the  power, 
more  strengthened  by  public  insti¬ 
tutions,  raised  beyond  the  attempt 
of  the  subject,  and  in  consequence 
more  absolute  (for  the  weak  Louis 
XIII.  had  a  more  absolute  power 
tharr  the  brave  Clovis)  was  more 
respected ;  and  so  better  secured 
against  both  the  precautions  of 
fear,  and  the  inconstancy  of  love  ; 
for  it  was  not  till  kings  were  so 
much  beloved,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  surround  them  with 
guards.  Fear  and  love  are  sen¬ 
timents  which  partake  of  the 
fickleness  of  man  :  respect  is  a  reli¬ 
gious  sentiment,  which,  being 
grounded  on  a  profound  belief  of 
the  necessity  of  power,  neither  the 
misfortunes,  the  faults,  nor  the  ini¬ 
quity  of  kings,  can  weaken.  We 
find  a  strong  proof  of  the  religious 
respect  formerly  attached  to  royalty 
in  France,  in  the  belief  that  kings, 
at  their  consecration,  wrought  mira¬ 


cles,  and  cured  the  king’s  evil  by  s- 
touch  :  a  sublime  idea,  which  con- 
ccals  this  important  truth,  that  there 
is  no  social  infirmity  which  religion 
and  royalty  in  concert  cannot  cure. 
In  the  second  age,  the  power  was 
feudal,  and  required  fidelity  as  well 
as  obedience,  as  the  price  of  its 
protection,  and  the  peaceable  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  blessings  of  society  ; 
and  does  not  God  require  fidelity 
from  man,  whom  he  has  placed  in  a 
world  of  happiness  on  the  very 
same  terms  ? 


It  is  this  fundamental  distinction, 
this  division  of  power  in  France, 
into  personal,  public,  and  popular, 
which  can  resolve  the  great  histori¬ 
cal  difficulties,  give  the  reason  of  all 
the  laws  of  policy,  and  explain  the 
successive  changes  of  a  state.  Nar¬ 
row  minds  may  enquire  into  the 
fixed  epochs  of  these  several  varia¬ 
tions  ;  they  would  know'  the  day 
on  which  personal  povver  became 
public,  and  public  popular.  But  it 
is  not  so  with  the  gradual  changes 
of  society;  and  ws  may  here  well 
apply  what  the  president  Henault 
has  said  on  a  similar  occasion  : — - 
“  People  would  be  told,  that  in 
such  a  year,  on  such  a  day,  an 
edict  w?as  passed  to  make  those  of¬ 
fices  saleable  which  had  been  elec¬ 
tive  ;  but  this  is  not  the  way  with 
the  changes  which  happen  in  a  state, 
relative  to  the^  manners,  customs, 
and  habits  of  society  ;  circumstances 
have  preceded  them  ;  particular 
facts  have  multiplied  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  time  have  given  birth  to 
that  general  law  under  which  people 
have  lived.” 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronoun¬ 
cing,  that  these  few'  general  consi¬ 
derations,  well  weighed,  would  con¬ 
tribute 
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tribute  more  to  the  philosophy  of 
history,  and  to  the  information  of 
those  who  bear  rule  in  states  and 
kingdoms,  of  the  origin  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  ideas  they  entertain 
in  the  administration  of  govern¬ 
ment,  than  a  detailed  view  of 
all  the  facts  and  dates  of  histo¬ 
ry,  if  it  were  possible  to  remem¬ 
ber,  or  even  read  them  ;  for  what¬ 
ever  importance  be  attached  to  his¬ 
torical  facts,  the  most  numerous 
'collection,  and  the  best  arranged, 
are  nothing  but  an  unconnected  mass 
of  anecdote,  unless  there  be  cer¬ 
tain  general  principles,  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  which  their  causes  may 
be  indicated,  aud  their  effects 
pointed  out  ;  nay  more,  by  means 
of  these  general  principles  a  great 
number  of  facts  may  be  passed  over, 
and  many  conjectured  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  Thus,  to  return  to  the 
example  already  adduced  :  it  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  princes  of 
the  blood-royal  enjoy  certain  he¬ 
reditary  territories  and  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  by  right  of  which,  without 
possessing  regal  authority  in  their 
provinces,  they  possess  prerogatives 
superior  to  any  other  class  of  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  even  a  share  in  the 
power,  by  a  nomination  to  certain 
offices  of  state :  this  knowledge 
would  enable  us  to  conjecture  with 
certainty  that  these  princes  will  be 
the  source  of  every  intrigue  and 
.faction  in  the  state  ;  and  if  it  pe¬ 
rishes,  that  it  will  be  by  the  counte¬ 
nance  some  prevailing  faction  may 
find  in  the  credit  or  wealth  of  some 
one  of  the  princes.  There  is  no 
need  of  reading  the  History  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  judge  of  the  evils  likely  to 
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result  from  a  female  succession  to 
the  throne*;  nor  the  History  of  Po¬ 
land,  to  prove  that  elective  succes¬ 
sion  robs  the  state  of  every  princi¬ 
ple  of  strength  and  stability,  and 
will  sooner  or  later  reduce  it  to  the 
lowest  pitch  of  degradation  and 
ruin.  Here  facts  come  in  support 
of  principles ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  them  is  necessary  to  such  men 
as  only  see  principles  in  subsequent 
facts,  like  children,  who  must  be 
taught  by  imagery  and  example; 
but  those  who  see  facts  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  precede  them,  may 
spare  themselves  the  incumbrances 
of  details,  often  uncertain,  almost 
always  contested,  and  frequently 
contradictory.  This  general  and 
expeditious  mode  of  studying  histo¬ 
ry  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those 
that  are  brought  up  to  govern,  and 
a  prince,  instead  of  reading  the  his¬ 
tory  of  every  king,  might  rest  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  history  of  two — a 
powerful  king  and  a  weak  king. 

This  method,  which  simplifies  ra¬ 
ther  than  abridges  history,  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  histories 
of  modern  times.  The  ancient  na¬ 
tions  are  at  an  end,  and  with  what¬ 
ever  detail  their  history  be  written, 
still  its  term  is  fixed,  and  completed. 
The  history  of  the  Roman  Repub¬ 
lic  comes  no  lower  than  the  battle 
of  Actium,  nor  that  of  the  Roman 
Empire  below  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustulus.  The  History  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Empire  commences  with  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and 
ends  with  its  capture  by  the  Turks  ; 
but  Christian  states,  which,  from 
their  religious  and  political  consti¬ 
tutions  have  a  principle  of  strength 
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ami  duration,  wanting  to  the  pa¬ 
gans,  are  perhaps  only  now  begin¬ 
ning  ;  and  when  one  considers  that 
the  history  of  France  by  Velly  and 
his  continuators,  if  ever  completed, 
■will  comprise  more  than  an  hun¬ 
dred  volumes,  and  that  these  only 
Teach  the  beginning  of  the  present 
age,  he  will  be  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  reading  and  remem¬ 
bering  the  history  of  a  single  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  one  feels  the  necessity  of 
xeducing  them  all  to  analysis  which 
may  not  perhaps  satisfy  curiosity, 
but  which  nourish  reflection,  form 
the  judgement,  and  regulate  the  con¬ 
duct. 

In  proportion  as  society,  like 
the  human  mind,  advances  in  years, 
it  will  gain  in  strength  of  reason 
what  it  will  lose  in  memory  ;  and 
history,  becoming  more  philosophi¬ 
cal,  will  be  less  loaded  with  detail, 
and  more  fruitful  in  deduction  ■  but 
history  will  be  philosophical  in 
proportion  only  as  it  is  certain  ; 
for  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
practise,  nothing  can  be  less  philo¬ 
sophical  than  doubt ;  and  the  man 
who  doubts  is  no  more  wise,  than  he 
who  seeks  is  rich.  I  make  this  ob¬ 
servation  in  reply  to  the  strange 
notion  of  M.  de  Gaillard,  who 
would  have  an  historian  impassible, 
so  that  one  could  guess  at  neither 
his  moral  nor  political  principles. 
This  sublime  apathy,  as  good  M. 
Gaillard  calls  it,  is  very  different 
from  that  impartiality  which  is  the 
first  duty  of  an  historian,  and  in¬ 
dicates  nothing  more  than  an  ex¬ 
treme  indifference  for  all  opinions 
whether  true  or  false,  or  rather  a 
complete  ignorance  of  the  truth, 
which  can  tend  only  to  perpetuate 
the  errors  of  society.  A  writer 
should  have  decided  opinions  both 


in  morals  and  politics,  because  he 
ought  to  consider  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  mankind,  and  surely 
men  want  no  teacher  to  learn  them 
to  doubt.  To  doubt  before  de¬ 
ciding,  and  to  decide  after  doubting, 
should  be  the  motto  of  every  man 
who  assumes  the  honorable  func^ 
tion  of  instructing  his  fellows.  I 
know  that  false  opinions  may  be  ob¬ 
stinately  supported,  and  even  made 
fashionable  ;  but  truth  invites  the 
combat,  as  strength  calls  to  action, 
and,  sure  of  sooner  or  later  triumph¬ 
ing,  enters  the  list  with  her  ene¬ 
mies.  She  fears  nothing  but  neu¬ 
trality.  Who  is  not  w  ith  me,  is 
against  me,  says  Truth  itself;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  this  kind 
of  neutrality  betwixt  strong  or 
weak  opinions,  is  no  more  in  the 
genius  of  the  French,  than  the  neu¬ 
ter  gender  is  in  their  language. 

J  shall  close  by  observing,  that 
the  distinction  of  power  into  per¬ 
sonal,  public,  and  popular,  is  no 
less  to  be  found  in  religion.  The 
Christian  religion  was  at  first  con¬ 
fined  within  the  bosom  of  a  family, 
which  explains  its  influence  upon 
the  manners  of  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians.  In  the  second  age,  it  became 
public  by  the  frequency  of  its  gene¬ 
ral  councils,  by  its  public  adoption 
in  various  states,  by  its  establish¬ 
ments  for  alleviating  the  misery  of 
mankind  ;  and  hence  its  influence 
on  the  laws  of  society.  In  the 
third  age,  the  Christian  religion  has 
in  many  states  assumed  a  popular 
and  presbyterian  form.  A  dispo¬ 
sition  has  been  generally  manifested 
to  abolish  its  public  institutions  and 
severe  maxims;  to  strip  it  of  the 
property  w  hich  guaranteed  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  its  observance;  and  to 
reduce  its  ministers  to  the  poverty 
of  the  first  ages.  Religion,  thus 
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become  popular,  has  lost  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  both  manners  and  laws  ; 
but  society,  whether  political  or  re¬ 
ligious,  can  never  settlein  a  popular 
form  ;  and  if  it  be  not  doomed  to 
perish,  it  must  re-ascend  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  thus  complete  its  allotted 
circle.  This  return  to  the  public 
state  will  form  a  grand  revolution. 
We  may  observe,  that  already  in 
France,  religion,  which  had  been 
concealed,  do  ing  limes  of  troubles, 
in  family  closets,  is  again  peeping 
forth,  and  views  her  ancient  esta¬ 
blishments  gradually  restored.  The 
political  power  is  likewise  become 
personal,  as  in  every  society  w  hich 
commences  or  re-commences,  be¬ 
cause.  being  at  first  established  by 
some  extraordinary  character,  it 
receives  more  strength  from  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
genius  of  its  founder  than  from  es¬ 
tablishments  which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  events  which  have 
preceded  them,  and  are  for  a  long 
time  rather  popular  than  public, 
that  is  to  say,  rather  republican 
than  monarchical. 


On  the  Turks' ,  and  on  the  Crusades . 

#  I  • 

•£j Extracted  from  M .  de  Banald's 
Legislation  Primitive. ] 

MDE  BONALD  is  considered 

•  in  France  as  a  literary  cha¬ 
racter  of  eminence  ;  in  the  present 
hyperbolic  style  of  flattery  he  is 
even  denominated  the  Montesquieu 
of  the  1 9 th  century.  And,  redu¬ 
cing  those  praises  to  their  just  va¬ 
lue,  vve  may  say,  that  he  is  a  writer 
of  considerable  merit  whenever  lie 
does  not  lose  himself  in  the  maze  of 
metaphysics,  or  suffer  his  judgment 
to  be  biassed  by  opinions  prevail¬ 
ing  for  the  moment  at  the  court  of 


his  master.  But,  his  talents  are 
too  often  employed  in  adorning  the 
lawless  plan* *;  of  the  usurper,  with 
a  view  to  hide  their  deformities  ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  presents  the  intended  invasion 
of  Turkey  in  the  fairest  way,  under 
a  religious  point  of  view,  suited 
only  to  those  times  when  Christen¬ 
dom  was  really  threatened  with 
subjugation  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
Crescent.  The  period  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  the  schemes  pro¬ 
jected  against  Turkey,  is  not  very 
remote ;  and  the  more  evidently  it 
approaches,  the  greater  is  the  inte¬ 
rest  which  belongs  to  performances 
like  the  present,  intended  to  facili¬ 
tate  such  measures,  and  to  influence 
the  public  opinion  in  support  of 
them. 

6i  Let  no  one  wonder,”  says  he, 
ci  that  I  should  have  distinguished 
by  their  religion  the  two  divisions 
of  Europe,  considered  even  as  a 
political  body.  Mahometism  is  the 
only  cause  of  the  irremediable  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  as 
Christianity  is  the  true  principle  of 
the  progressively  increasing  strength 
of  Christian  society  ;  for  in  the 
long-run,  nothing  is  so  strong  as 
truth,  nor  so  weak  as  error,  and 
anarchy.”  ' 

After  premising  that  his  consi¬ 
derations  are  to  be  limited  to  the 
Turks,  as  the  only  Mussulman 
nation  of  importance  within  the 
sphere  of  European  politics,  he 
adds  : 

“  We  must  begin  from  an  early 
date  the  history  of  Mahometism, 
because  from  its  birth  it  was  in  re¬ 
ligious  opposition  to  Christianity  ; 
as  it  has  been  ever  since  the  Cru¬ 
sades  in  political  opposition  to 
Christendom  ;  which  is  the  public 
and  political  state  of  Christianity. 

“  The 
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44  The  empire  of  heathen  Rome 
ended  A.  D.  476  ;  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  afterwards,  in  5?0,  was 
born,  in  the  East,  the  man  who  wras 
to  be  the  founder  of  another  reli¬ 
gion,  and  of  another  empire,  that 
Mahomet,  at  the  same  time  the 
enemy  of  idolatry  and  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  who  announced  himself  to  an 
ignorant  people  as  an  inspired  per¬ 
sonage,  and  led  his  followers  to  the 
conquest  of  effeminate  nations;  that 
turbulent  genius,  whose  gloomy 
and  licentious  doctrine,  maintained 
by  an  oppressive  government,  has 
sanctioned  barbarism  in  laws,  as 
well  as  in  manners,  and  crushed  the 
East  under  the  double  yoke  of  er¬ 
ror  and  slavery. 

64  Every  thing  was  striking  in  the 
origin  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
Mahometan  religion ;  but  every 
thing  is  easily  explained. 

44  Its  cradle  was  in  the  same  re¬ 
gions,  from  whence  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions  had  sprung  be¬ 
fore,  and  these  great  religious  sys¬ 
tems,  which  were  to  divide,  to 
change,  or  to  agitate  the  earth,  all 
began  in  the  centre  of  the  three 
parts  of  the  world  then  known. 
The  Arabians,  among  whom  Ma¬ 
homet  appeared,  are  incontestably 
descendants  from  Abraham  (whom 
they  call  Ibraham )  by  Ismael  his 
son  ;  and  even  the  Koraite  tribe, 
to  which  Mahomet  belonged,  pre¬ 
tended  to  an  immediate  descent 
from  Kedar,  eldest  son  of  Ismael. 

44  It  was  a  strange  event  to  see, 
after  so  many  thousand  years,  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  strife  between  the  re¬ 
ligious  posterity  of  Isaac,  and  the 
natural  posterity  of  the  son  of  the 
bond-woman.  4  lie  will  be  a  wild 
man,  his  hand  will  be  raised  against 
every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand 
against  him  ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in 
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the  presence  of  all  his  brethren.* 
This  sublime  picture  which  Scrip¬ 
ture  draws  of  Ismael,  suits  equally 
the  Arabians,  his  descendants,  al¬ 
ways  in  arms,  always  under  the 
tent ;  it  suits  equally  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  religion,  sprung  from  the  de¬ 
serts  of  Arabia,  whose  hand  is 
raised  against  every  other  religion. ” 

After  pourtraying,  in  very  glow¬ 
ing  colours,  the  absurdities  of  the 
Koran,  M.  de  B.  observes  that, 

44  The  Christian  religion  had 
found  the  northern  nations  warlike 
and  ferocious,  it  infused  sentiments 
into  them,  and  they  became  pacific. 
Mahomet  found  the  Arabians  paci¬ 
fic  ;  4  he  gave  them  opinions ,  (says 
Montesquieu,)  and  suddenly  they 
became  conquerors.’  This  alone 
may  serve  to  appreciate  both  reli¬ 
gions. 

44  Mahomctism,  then,  sprung  rea¬ 
dy  armed,  from  the  head  of  its 
founder;  like  the  Minerva  of  the 
heathen,  like  the  French  revolu. 
tion,  like  all  opinions  of  human 
wisdom.  Christianity,  like  the  seed 
which  springs  and  grows  up,  or  like 
the  leaven  which  ferments  in  silence, 
had  sprung  up,  imperceptibly,  and 
converted  man  before  it  changed 
society  ;  Mahometism,  like  a  hur¬ 
ricane,  was  ushered  in  by  violence, 
and  overthrew  empires,  to  pervert 
mankind. 

44  The  doctrine  of  the  prophet  of 
Mecca  spread  rapidly  among  the 
Arabians,  a  nation  of  a  lively  and  un¬ 
steady  imagination ;  then  w  as  adopt¬ 
ed  by  a  mixture  of  Jews,  Chris¬ 
tians,  Sabeans,  Pagans,  all  nearly 
equally  ignorant.  From  Arabia, 
which  was  its  cradle,  Mahometism 
soon  extended  one  hand  over  the 
East,  and  the  other  over  the  West; 
it  seduced  men  by  the  allurement  of 
pleasure,  or  appalled  them  by  ter¬ 
ror. 
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ror.  It  found  every  where  Chris¬ 
tians  practising  their  religion,  but 
no-where  did  it  meet  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  protected  Christianity. 
Africa  as  well  as  Asia  received  the 
law  of  the  new  prophet. 

u  European  Christendom  might 
from  hence  be  considered  as  a  forti¬ 
fied  place,  regularly  besieged,  and 
attacked  by  Mahometism.  Alrea¬ 
dy  some  of  the  out- w  orks  had  been 
carried.  Palestine  had  been  inva¬ 
ded  in  636,  even  Sicily  had  been 
ransacked  in  653,  and  almost  all  its 
inhabitants  carried  into  captivity. 
And  in  7  1 3,  that  is,  less  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  the  famous  Hegira  (or 
flight  of  Mahomet),  the  Mahomet¬ 
ans  of  Africa,  known  by  the  name 
of  Moors,  crossed  the  narrow"  chan¬ 
nel  wrhich  separated  them  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  attacked  the  body  of  the 
fortress,  and  seized  on  Spain,  where 
revenge,  ambition,  and  corruption, 
those  eternal  foes  of  empires,  fa¬ 
voured  their  enterprise. 

Here  M.  de  B.  recapitulates  the 
various  aggressions  of  (he  Mussul¬ 
mans  against  Christendom,  which 
in  his  mind  fully  justified  the  cru¬ 
sades,  and  even  rendered  them  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  “  like  sallies,  (says  he, 
continuing  his  metaphor,)  which  are 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  a  be¬ 
sieged  town.’'  He  then  expatiates 
on  the  advantages  which  Europe 
derived  from  those  holy  expedi¬ 
tions:  but  this  part  of  his  work 
contains  neither  new  ideas,  nor 
new  applications,  he  follows  Dr. 
llobertson,  whom  he  quotes,  and 
whose  text  he  only  amplifies. 

The  system  of  religious  aggres¬ 
sion  against  Christendom,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  has  been  constantly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Turks,  and  that  a  new 
crusade  against  them  is  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  fair  retaliation,  necessary 
Vol.  L. 


for  the  maintenance  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  The  faith  of  recent 
and  multiplied  treaties,  forms  no 
obstacle  in  his  mind  ;  for,  speaking 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  he  says,  u  this  measure  was 
not  unjust  in  itself ;  no  more 
would  in  the  present  time  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Greece 
by  the  Christians,  or  that  of  the 
Negroes  from  St.  Domingo  by  the 
Ifrench,  be  considered  as  unjust 
even  after  a  thousand  years  of  pos¬ 
session.  For  possession  of  the  land, 
by  barbarism  can  form  no  bar  against 
the  rights  of  civilization 

u  But,  it  must  not  be  expected 
that  France,  now  become  a  neigh¬ 
bour  of  Austria,  and  Turkey,  by 
the  Venetian  provinces,  on  the 
Adriatic  shore  opposite  to  Italy, 
shall  suffer  such  great  interests  to 
be  discussed  without  her  interven¬ 
tion,  either  as  an  interested,  or  as  a 
mediating  power.. .However  that 
may  be,  the  last  moment  of  the 
Mussulman  power  in  Europe  can¬ 
not  be  very  distant.  Those  con¬ 
querors  have  been,  and  are  still, 
ever  since  their  invasion  of  Greecp, 
only  a  corps  of  barbarians,  encamp¬ 
ed  in  the  middle  of  civilized  Europe  ; 
to  retreat,  they  have  only  to  strike 
their  tents  and  to  pass  into  Asia. 
Every  thing,  then,  announces,  that 
the  Christian  empire  of  Greece  shall 
be  re-established  in  one,  or  more 
states,  and  then  shall  a  new  politi¬ 
cal  system  begin  for  Europe. 

6‘  Jt  is  possible,  that  the' expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe, 
should  produce  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  commonwealth  two  important 
events,  which  would  remove  two 
great  occasions  of  scandal.  One 
of  these  events  migfft  be  the  rc-es - 
J\1  tcblish/nent 
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tablhhment  of  Poland  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state.  The  partitioning 
powers  would  find  indemnities, 
either  directly  or  by  way  of  ex¬ 
change,  in  the  Turkish  provinces 
nearest  their  dominions.  The  other 
might  be,  the  re-union  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  church ;  this  last  has 
been  sufficiently  punished  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  schism,  by  a  long  op¬ 
pression,  she  is  worthy  of  being - 
restored  to  freedom  by  her  constant 
fidelity  to  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Christian  religion  evin¬ 
ced  during  the  persecution.  This 
re-union,  so  much  wished,  and  so 
much  sought  for,  will  meet  with  but 
little  difficulty,  if  Austria  and  France 
arenas  they  ought  to  be,  the  arbi¬ 
trators  of  the  partition ;  but  it 
would  be  retarded,  if  Russia  alone 
should  take  possession  of  Greece  ; 
because  that  power  is  yet  young  in 
its  politics,  and  seems  more  eager 
to  aggrandize  its  already  too  exten¬ 
sive  dominions,  •than  to  bring  back 
its  religion  to  its  primitive  purity, 
or  to  perfect  its  morality. 

■£‘  The  Turks,  driven  into  Asia, 
and  beholding  with  grief  from  that 
shore,  the  delightful  country  of 
Greece,  they  so  long  occupied, 
will,  no  doubt,  be  tempted  to  in¬ 
vade  it  again  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  modern  philoso¬ 
phers,  our-descendants  are  to  wit¬ 
ness  new  Crusades  of  Christians,  to 
defend  against  Mahometans  the 
Greek  empire,  as  being  most  ex¬ 
posed  to  their  invasions.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  total  want  ©f 
maritime  forces  will  form  an  eter¬ 
nal  obstacle  to  any  great  enterprize, 
from  the  Turks  ;  and  then*  unable 
to  become  conquerors,  they  may 
turn  pirates,  like  "their  brethren  of 
Tunis,  and  of  Algiers.  The  Greek 
empire,  once  firmly  established, 
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bounded  on  the  side  of  Europe  by 
powerful  monarchies,  will  struggle 
for  extension  of  territory,  on  that 
side  which  offers,  at  the  same  time, 
more  motives  of  aggression,  and 
less  means  of  resistance.  Then 
shall  it  carry  its  arms  beyond  the 
channel,  wffiich  divides  the  conti¬ 
nents  ;  and  the  Christians,  to  in¬ 
sure  the  peace  of  Europe,  shall 
expel  the  Turks  from  the  shores  of 
Asia.  Driven  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  the  Turks  will  find 
themselves  opposed  by  the  Persians, 
Mahometans  like  themselves,  but 
their  inveterate  enemies,  both  in 
religion  and  in  dominion.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  mutual  hatred 
of  those  tw  o  nations,  the  more  fu¬ 
rious,  because  its  motives  cannot 
be- ascertained,  would  acquire  ad¬ 
ditional  energy  from  their  proximi¬ 
ty  ;  and  then,  Russia,  which  al¬ 
ready  possesses  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  gates  of  Asia, 
would  take  advantage  of  those  di¬ 
visions  ;  which  would  be  a  deadly 
blow  to  Mahometism.” 

These  sentiments  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  forming  a  presage  of 
the  farther  views  and,  future  inten¬ 
tions  of  Buonaparte. 


On  Duelling. 

\_From  Dialogues  on  Various  Sub¬ 
jects ,  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Gilpin, 

A.M .] 

,4  S  sir  Charles  and  his  friend 
were  sitting  on  a  bench,  one 
evening,  in  an  elevated  part  of  a 
wood,  which  closed  upon  them  be¬ 
hind,  and  left  all  the  front  open  to 
a  beautiful  prospect,  they  were 
joiped  by  Baron  Brett,  as  he  was 
commonly  called,  a  gentleman  much 
esteemed  in  the  country,  and  with 

whom 
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whom  they  were  on  terms  of  the 
freest  communication,  Mr.  Brett 
had  served  with  great  reputation  in 
the  Swedish  army;  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  king  a  title  of  ho¬ 
nour,  which  is  more  respected  in 
Sweden  than  in  England.  For  that 
reason,  therefore,  and  because  his 
estate  was  but  moderate,  he  chose, 
like  a  sensible  man,  to  decline  the 
hoiiour,  and  take  the  title  of  co¬ 
lonel  only,  which  he  had  borne  in 
the  Swedish  army.  He  was  a  man 
rather  serious  in  his  disposition, 
* — had  read  much,  and  conversed 
more; — .was  perfectly  well  bred, 
and  what  was  commonly  called,  a 
man  of  strict  honour. 

ct  On  his  sitting  down  with  the 
two  gentlemen,  he  asked  them  if 
they  had  seen  the  papers  that  morn¬ 
ing  ? — As  they  had  not,  he  gave 
them  a  few  particulars  of  foreign 
news  ;  and  among  domestic  articles, 
mentioned  a  singular  duel,  which 
had  just  been  fought.  As  they  had 
not  heard  of  it,  the  colonel  related 
the  circumstances. 

tc  A  grave  gentleman  was  stand¬ 
ing  by  a  cotfee-house  hie,  and  cal¬ 
ling  a  waiter,  gave  him  his  snuff¬ 
box,  which  he  bade  him  fill.  As 
the  waiter  returned,  a  flippant 
young  officer,  in  one  of  the  boxes, 
called  out,  ])Iy  good  lad,  let  me 
take  toll  as  you  go  past;  on 
which  he  thrust  his  fiuger  and 
thumb  into  the  box,  and  served 
himself.  The  gentleman,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  his  box,  opened  it  careless¬ 
ly,  and  throwing  the  contents  into 
the  fire,  bade  the  waiter  fill  it 
again.  The  young  officer  (Ingram, 
I  think,  his  name  was),  consider¬ 
ing  this  as  a  gross  affront,  inquired 
who  the  gentleman  was;  and  find¬ 
ing  his  name  was  Forbes,  he  sent 
him  a  challenge.  Forbes  told  him, 
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he  had  uo  inclination  to  fight  on 
so  trilling  an  occasion — that  he 
meant  him  no  insult — but  that  he 
owned,  he  felt  himself  rather  hurt 
by  such  a  piece  of  intrusive  fami¬ 
liarity  from  a  perfect  stranger. — 
Nothing,  however,  could  satisfy  In¬ 
gram  ;  and  his  behaviour  was  so 
insulting,  that  Forbes,  at  length, 
thought  himself  under  a  necessity 
to  meet  him.  They  fired  together. 
Forbes’s  ball  took  place,  and  In¬ 
gram  fell  dead  on  the  spot. 

u  This  story  introduced  a  con¬ 
versation  on  duelling.  Mr.  Willis 
observed,  he  had  heard  of  duels  on 
very  ridiculous  occasions ;  but  he 
never  before  heard  of  two  lives 
staked  on  any  thing  so  trilling,  as  a 
pinch  of  snuff. 

“■  No  doubt  (said  the  colonel), 
the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  was 
trifling  enough;  and  I  should  have 
thought  the  alfair  might  easily  have 
been  made  up  by  the  intervention 
of  friends.  —  However,  in  these 
cases,  the  occasion  is  only  the 
spark ;  it  is  the  point  of  honour 
which  blows  up  the  flame. 

“  Mr.  Willis  desired  the  colonel 
to  inform  him,  what  he  meant  by 
the  point  of  honour? 

u  Why,  perhaps  (said  the  colo¬ 
nel),  it  may  not  be  easy  to  make 
the  point  of  honour  a  visible  point 
to  a  gentleman  of  your  profession  ; 
but  we  soldiers  see  it  like  the  disk 
of  the  sun. 

“  You  do  not  mean,  I  suppose 
(replied  Mr.  Willis),  that  the  sol¬ 
dier  should  not  hold  any  motive  of 
action  which  religion  will  not  war¬ 
rant  ? 

“  No,  uo  (said  the  colonel)  ;  I 
mean  only  that  gentlemen  of  your 
profession  may  not  always  see 
things  in  the  same  light  in  which 
we  soldiers  see  them., 

M2 
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a  I  understand  you  then  to 
mean  (answered  Mr.  Willis),  that 
duelling  may  be  maintained  on 
Christian  principles,  when  they  are 
rightly  understood. 

“  Why,  yes  (said  the  colonel), 
that  is  what  I  mean.  I  understand, 
that  all  di?ines  allow  war  to  be 
lawful ;  and  I  see  not  why  duelling 
may  not  be  defended  on  the  same 
ground.  Wars  often,  like  duels, 
may  be  very  unjustifiable.  All  I 
wish  to  say  is,  that  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  guides  both  ;  and  on  that  princi¬ 
ple  either  may  be  right  or  wrong. 

“  I  do  not  see  that  (said  Mr. 
Willis).  It  appears  to  me,  that  war 
and  duelling  are  maintained  on  very 
opposite  principles.  The  breast  of 
the  gallant  soldier  glows  with  true 
honour.  He  draws  his  sword  with¬ 
out  animosity  to  any  one ;  and 
could  take  to  his  heart  the  man  he 
strikes.  Ills  affections  are  all  pub¬ 
lic.  The  breast  of  the  duellist,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  dark  gloomy 
chamber,  full  of  deadly  hate,  ma¬ 
lice,  and  revenge.  Then,  again, 
bow  different  is  the  cause  in  which 
they  fight  ?  The  public  cause,  it  is 
true,  may  either  be  right  or  wrong; 
but  of  that  the  soldier  is  no  judge. 
His  country  is  his  cause.  For  it 
be  ventures  his  life  freely,  and 
bleeds  in  its  defence.  His  country 
alone  draws  his  sword  : — his  coun¬ 
try  alone  sheaths  if.  The  duellM’s 
cause  is  some  trifling  affront,  which 
a  wise  man  would  despise,  and  a 
good  man  forgive.  Do  you  see  no 
difference,  my  dear  sir,  whether  a 
man  act  on  a  public  or  a  private 
affection? — Whether  he  act  on  the 
broad  basis  of  general  good,  or  in 
the  narrow  orbit  of  some  little  ma¬ 
lignant  passion  ? 

u  I  am  so  far  from  depreciating 
the  merit  of  the  gallant  soldier  (said 
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the  colonel^;  but  I  hope  a  man 
may  fight  a  duel  with  a  better  heart 
than  you  insinuate. 

“  I  see  not  how,  (replied  Mr. 
Willis).  You  allow  he  has  received 
an  injury  ; — the  soldier  has  received 
none.  What  is  the  common  effect 
of  receiving  an  injury  ?  On  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  you  forgive  it,  and 
there  is  an  end  ;  but  in  the  mind  of 
the  duellist,  as  it  is  not  forgiven,  it 
works  like  poison — corrodes  every 
sentiment — turns  it  into  black  ve¬ 
nom— and  extinguishes,  so  far  a®  k 
can  see,  every  spark  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  Here  and  there  a  gallant 
spirit  may  fight,  without  being  a/*-* 
tuated  by  revenge — but  in  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  numbers,  we  must  go  upon 
averages.  I  believe  you  will  hardly 
deny,  that  hatred  and  revenge  are 
the  usual  motives  which  draw  the 
duellist’s  sword  ;  and  that  these  are 
very  unchristian  sensations. 

u  I  grant,  indeed  (said  the  co¬ 
lonel),  that  the  duellist’s  quarrel  is 
often  grounded  on  those  principles, 
which,  no  doubt,  are  unchristian: 
but  I  should  hope,  in  general,  the 
man  ot  honour  has  better  principles. 
Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  a  soldier’s  ho¬ 
nour  is  a  nicer  matter  than  you  are 
willing  to  allow — and  his  provoca¬ 
tions  may  be  more  complicated. 
Who  can  bear  the  imputation  of 
cowardice — the  disgrace  which  it 
must  fasten  upon  him — and  often, 
perhaps,  the  contempt  of  the  whole 
eorps  in  which  he  serves.  I  have 
heard  of  some  poor  gentlemen,  who 
have  been  treated  so  contemptuous¬ 
ly  by  their  brother  officers,  on  a 
suspicion  of  their  behaving  with  less 
honour  than  they  ought,  on  occa¬ 
sions  of  this  kind,  that  they  have 
bc;en  obliged  to  relinquish  their  pro¬ 
fession.  T  ou  must  allow  such  a 
case  to  be  a  very  hard  one. 


“  Why 
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e(  Why  yes  (said  Mr.  Willis),  it  is 
a  hard  case  ;  and  it  is  still  a  harder 
case,  when  a  man,  for  conscience- 
sake,  suffers  martyrdom.  Religion 
sometimes  places  us  in  these  hard 
cases.  But  you  are  waving  the* 
question,  my  dear  slV.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  hardships  of 
the  case,  but  about  its  connection 
with  religion.  If  you  give  up  its 
conneetion  with  religion,  I  shall 
readily  allow'  the  hardships  of  the 
case;  and  yet  I  should  wish  you  to 
consider,  that  it  is  no  more  than  the 
soldier  daily  undergoes :  whatever 
your  leader  puts  upon  you,  how¬ 
ever  harsh  or  disagreeable  the  ser¬ 
vice,  still  you  obey.  You  march 
up  to  the  battery — you  enter  the 
breach — and  does  it  not,  my  dear 
sir,  sound  oddly  to  say  you  would 
do  no  more  for  the  commanding 
officer  than  you  would  do  for  God 
Almighty  ?  lias  not  God  Almighty, 
think  you,  the  same  right  to  put 
his  servants  upon  hardships,  which 
a  commanding  officer  has  ?  And  is 
it  not  highly  wrong,  that  you  should 
murmur  and  hold  back  in  one  case 
more  than  in  the  other  ?  However, 
to  answrer  your  case  of  hardships 
more  in  point,  you  .^ave  supposed 
a  case,  which  I  think  is  hardly  sup¬ 
portable.  You  represent  a  religious 
conscientious  man,  engaged  in  the 
disagreeable  circumstances  of  a  duel. 
Now,  such  a  man  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  fall  into  these  circum¬ 
stances  ;  he  will  avoid  all  these  little 
petulances  and  imprudences  which 
he  knows  will  lead  to  a  dispute. 
He  will  particularly  avoid  intoxi¬ 
cation  and  play,  from  which  most 
quarrels  arise.  I  dare  not  take 
upon  me  to  say,  colonel,  that  you 
not  only  never  fought  a  duel  your¬ 
self,  but  were  never  in  any  difficul¬ 
ty  of  that  kind. 


<e  But  still  (said  the  colonel), 
howeverfortunate  I  may  have  been, 
the  most  peaceable  man  may  some¬ 
times  get  into  these  difficulties. 

u  At  any  rate,  then,  (replied  Mr. 
Willis,)  he  must  avoid  fighting,  if 
he  acts  on  Christian  principles.  The 
duellist  must  undoubtedly  run  into 
the  crime  of  murder,  on  one  hand, 
or  suicide  on  the  other  ;  nay,  in 
fact,  lie  is  guilty  of  both.  1  mil 
obei]  God ,  rather  than  man ,  was 
the  decision  of  a  person  who  did 
not  want  courage  on  every  proper 
occasion.  Yet  still  I  aver  it,  a 
man  of  a  respectable  character  may 
avoid  a  dispute  if  he  pleases. — If 
he  finds  himself  wrong,  he  will  not 
scruple  to  make  a  handsome  apo¬ 
logy  ;  and,  if  he  thinks  his  anta¬ 
gonist  so,  he  will  endeavour  to 
bring  the  matter,  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  friends,  to  some  amicable 
composition.  And  if  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  after  all,  will  not  listen  to 
reason,  he  must  be  some  low  dirty 
poltroon,  whose  insults  all  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  corps  will  be  ready 
to  resist.  * 

u  Besides  (said  sir  Charles,  inter* 
posing),  there  are  many  ingenious 
ways  of  getting  out  of  difficulties  of 
this  kind,  when  more  direct  means 
fail.  I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  officer  in  our  service,  which 
pleased  me  much-  On  receiving  a 
challenge,  he  Avent  to  the  chal¬ 
lenger,  and  told  him  he  supposed 
they  were  to  fight  on  equal  terms  ; 
but  as  things  now  stand,  said  he, 
the  terras  are  very  unequal.  I  have 
a  wife  and  five  children,  who  have 
nothing  to  subsist  on  but  my  ap¬ 
pointments :  you  have  a  consider¬ 
able  fortune,  and  no  family  : — to 
place  us,  therefore,  on  an  equality, 
I  desire  you  will  go  with  me  to  a 
conveyancer,  and  settle  upon  my 
M  3  wife 
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wife  and  children,  if  I  should  fall, 
the  value  of  my  appointments. 
When  you  have  signed  such  a  con¬ 
veyance,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I 
will  then  fightyou.  The  deliberate 
manner  in  which  the  general  said 
this,  and  the  apparent  justice  of  the 
requisition,  made  his  antagonist  re¬ 
flect  a  little  on  the  idea  of  leaving  a 
wife  and  five  children  to  beggary : 
and  as  the  affair  could  not  well 
stand  reflection,  it  went  off. 

c<  Your  story  (said  the  colonel) 
reminds  me  of  an  old  sea-captain, 
who,  on  being  challenged,  told  his 
antagonist  he  had  had  fighting 
enough  in  his  time,  and  was  now 
quite  weary  of  it.  But,  said  he,  if 
you  are  determined  to  fight,  we 
must  each  take  hold  of  the  corner 
of  a  handkerchief,  and  so  fire  hand 
to  hand.  I  cannot  now  fight  in 
any  other  way,  for  I  am  an  old 
man,  and  my  hand  shakes;  and  if 
I  do  not  get  close  up  to  my  adver¬ 
sary,  I  may  miss  him. — This  tre¬ 
mendous  way  of  fighting,  pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  deep,  hoarse  voice, 
brought  on  a  short  conference, 
which  ended  in  peace. 

u  I  have  read  somewhere  (said 
sir  Charles),  of  a  similar  story  of  the 
brave  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Tromp. 
He  was  a  large,  heavy  man,  and 
was  challenged  by  a  thin,  active 
brench  officer.  We  are  not  upon 
equal  terms  with  rapiers,  said  Van 
Tromp;  but  call  on  me  to-morrow 
morning,  and  we  will  adjust  the 
affair  better.  When  the  French¬ 
man  called,  he  found  the  Dutch 
admiral  bestriding  a  barrel  of  gun¬ 
powder  :  there  is  room  enough  for 
you,  said  Van  Tromp,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  barrel:  sit  down  ;  there 
is  a  match,  and,  as  you  were  the 
challenger,  give  fire.  The  French¬ 
man  was  a  Jittle  thunderstruck  at 
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this  terrible  mode  of  fighting;  but 
as  the  Dutch  admiral  told  him  he 
would  fight  in  no  other  way,  terms 
of  accommodation  ensued. 

u  As  you  have  each  told  your 
story  (said  Mr.  Willis),  I  hope  you 
will  allow  me  to  tell  mine.  An 
officer,  distinguished  for  his  cou¬ 
rage,  received  a  challenge,  which  he 
threw  aside  without  troubling  his 
head  about  it;  the  next  morning 
he  took  his  walk  in  the  Park,  as 
usual — where  his  antagonist,  coming 
up  to  him,  said,  he  had  received  no 
answer  to  his  note.  How  should 
you,  said  the  officer,  I  never  trou¬ 
bled  my  head  either  about  you  or 
your  note.  But,  said  the  chal¬ 
lenger,  did  you  say  the  free  things 
of  me,  which  I  was  told  you  had 
said  ?  Say  them,  said  the  officer, 
aye !  and  I  shall  say  them  again  : 
every  body  says  them.  Sir,  re¬ 
plied  the  officer,  I  demand  satis¬ 
faction. — I  have  none  to  give  you, 
replied  the  officer; — you  must  seek 
it  from  your  own  conscience. 
Then,  said  the  challenger,  you  are 
a  confounded  coward — and  dashed 
his  hand  in  his  face.  Very  well, 
returned  the  officer,  coolly,  we’ll 
settle  this  matter,  my  friend,  by- 
and-by— and  continued  his  walk. 
The  other  expecting  a  challenge  on 
this  insult,  was  served  with  a  writ 
of  prosecution  in  the  court  of 
King’s  Bench.  The  lord  chief  jus¬ 
tice  took  up  the  matter  with  a  very 
high  hand : — great  damages  were 
given  ;  and  such  sureties  for  the 
offender’s  good  behaviour  demand¬ 
ed,  as  the  poor  gentleman  was  not 
able  to  procure;  so  he  was  thrown 
into  Newgate. — When  he  had  lain 
there  about  a  month,  the  officer 
informed  him,  that  if  he  would  beg 
his  pardon  publicly  in  the  Park, 
where  the  insult  had  been  com¬ 
mitted, 
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mitted,  he  would  remit  the  da. 
mages,  and  endeavour  to  procure 
his  enlargement.  The  poor  man  was 
sullen  at  first,  and  restive  ;  but  in 
another  month  his  stomach  came 
down,  and  he  accepted  the  offer. 

“  If  the  officer  had  not  been  a 
man  of  known  courage  (said  the 
colonel),  he  could  not  have  trans¬ 
acted  an  affair  of  honour  in  that 
mercantile  manner. 

“  I  think  he  might  (replied  Mr. 
Willis) ;  it  would  have  been  a  noble 
instance  of  his  courage,  to  act  con¬ 
formably  to  his  duty,  in  defiance  of 
the  world.  But  I  wish,  my  dear 
sir,  you  would  suffer  me  again  to 
heg,  you  would  favour  us  with  a 
definition  of  the  point  of  honour; 
it  may  open  some  important  duty, 
and  give  the  argument  a  new  turn. 

<<  We  soldiers  (said  the  colonel) 
don’t  deal  much  in  logic:  I  could 
give  you  a  definition,  but  I  fear 
you  would  contrive  to  entangle  me 
in  it,  like  the  old  Ratiarius ;  and 
then  cut  me  down,  without  suffer¬ 
ing  me  to  use  my  weapon. — In 
short,  the  point  of  honour  is  to  be 
felt  rather  than  explained  ;  like  an 
innate  sense,  or  taste,  it  is  above 
definition. 

a  As  I  have  not  that  extreme  re- 
yerence  for  it,  my  dear  sir,  (said 
Mr.'  Willis,)  which  you  have,  I 
will  endeavour,  if  you  will  give  me 
leave,  to  explain  it  for  you:  don’t 
start  if  I  resolve  it  into  rank  cow¬ 
ardice.  I  am  as  great  an  advocate 
for  courage  as  you  are;  and  as 
great  an  enemy  to  cowardice :  i- 
would  have  a  man  afraid  of  nothing 
but  of  offending  his  Maker.  But 
now,  your  hero  is  afraid  of  the 
world.  Call  him  by  what  honour¬ 
able  title  you  please,  he  certainly 
acts  through  the  fear  of  what  the 
w  orld  will  say  of  him  ;  and  his  mo¬ 


tive  is  certainly  cowardice  at  the 
bottom.  Now,  own  candidly,  my 
dear  sir,  that  my  hero  is  the  braver 
man  :  he  is  no  more  afraid  of  death 
than  yours.  Shew  him  an  act  of 
duty,  with  death  standing  behind 
it,  and  he  rushes  on  ;  but,  till  he 
have  the  commission  of  his  great 
Master,  a  threatening  w  orld  cannot 
move  him — he  holds  it  at  defiance.' 

It  is  the  fear  of  the  world,  depend 
upon  it,  call  it  courage,  or  honour, 
or  what  you  please,  that  is  the 
source  of  duelling.  It  is  the  same 
fear  that  makes  men  deists,  and 
leads  them  into  a  variety  of  wicked 
conduct.  He  is  the  true  man  of 
honour,  who  keeps  steadily  in  the 
path  of  virtue,  and  braves  the  laugh 
of  the  world. 

66  I  know  not  what  to  say  to 
these  things  (said  the  colonel),  I 
may  as  well  withdraw.  I  find  no¬ 
thing  I  can  say  can  obtain  any 
quarter  for  us  men  of  honour,  lo 
be  serious,  however,  though  a  man 
may,  in  a  transport  of  passion,  be 
guilty  of  a  rash  action,  I  must  ho¬ 
nestly  own,  that,  in  cold  blood,  I 
do  not  think  I  could  bring  myself 
to  draw  the  trigger  of  my  pistol 
against  the  breast  of  any  man.  I 
believe,  if  I  were  in  those  circum¬ 
stances,  I  should  suffer  my  an¬ 
tagonist  to  fire  at  me,  if  he  chose 
it °  and  I  should  then  discharge  my 
pistol  in  the  air.  Does  that  please 
you  ? 

u  I  cannot  say  it  does  (replied 
Mr.  Willis)  :  your  offering  yourself 
to  death,  unless  in  the  line  of  duty, 
appears  to  me  to  have  very  much 
the  colour  of  suicide.  Your  life  is 
not  your  own  :  it  was  given  you 
for  valuable  purposes.  You  call 
him  a  spendthrift  who  squanders 
his  estate  in  folly  and  extrava¬ 
gance:  what  name,  then,  would 
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you  give  to  him,  who  squanders  a 
possession  of  ten  times  greater 
Talue  ? 

l  do  not  mean  to  squander  it 
(replied  the  colonel)  ;  I  risk  it  in 
defence  of  my  character,  which  is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life. 

Ci  You  are  now,  I  suppose  (said 
Mr.  Willis),  taking  upon  you  to 
defend  the  challenger.  You  have 
given  up,  I  presume,  the  part  of 
the  person  challenged  ?— But,  con. 
Sider,  my  dear  colonel,  whether  the 
ttiethod  you  take  of  vindicating 
your  character  be  an  effectual  one. 
If  the  imputation  be  true,  surely 
the  less  you  stir  in  it  the  better;  ' 
the  world  will  the  sooner  forget  it. 
But  if  it  be  false,  I  see  not  how 
fighting  can  vindicate  you. 

4<  I  conceive  the  matter  (replied 
the  colonel)  in  this  light:  my  cha¬ 
racter  has  been  aspersed  ;  in  order, 
therefore,  to  set  the  world  right,  I 
pawn  my  ..life  on  the  veracity  of 
what  I  aver.  The  world  cannot 
suppose  I  w'ould  venture  such  a 
stake  on  a  lie. 

Y  But,  my  dear  sir,  (said  Mr. 
Millis,)  the  world  will  suppose  it, 
and  has  often  supposed  it  with  great 
truth.  I  dare  say  you  remember  a 
recent  fact,  which  is  exactly  in 
point.  The  case  of  sir  Nathan 
Ridgway— though  I  believe  you 
were  in  Sweden  at  that  time. 
However,  sir  Nathan  was  accused 
of  embezzling  his  sister’s  fortune. 

He  fought  a  duel  in  defence  of  his 
character,  and  died  nobly  in  the 
cause  of  truth.  But  it  unluckily 
fell  out,  after  his  death,  that  the 
embezzlement  was  twice  as  great 
as  the  world  had  supposed  it  be¬ 
fore.  In  fact,  I  apprehend  the 
case  of  many  of  these  vindicators  of 
their  characters  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  a  thief  going  to  be  hang- 
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ed,  who  will  often,  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  gallows,  deny  the  fact  which 
has  been  most  convincingly  proved. 
I  beg  pardon  for  treating  the  man 
of  honour  with  so  much  disrespect, 
but  I  am  persuaded  the  comparison 
does  him  no  injustice.  The  thief 
denies  the  fact,  in  hope  of  a  re¬ 
prieve;  the  man  of  honour  fights, 
to  make  the  world  believe  what  he 
knows  to  be  a  lie. 

“  My  dear  colonel  (said  sir 
Charles),  how  can  you,  who  have 
no  guilty  spot  in  your  own  cha¬ 
racter  to  defend,  be  an  advocate 
for  those,  who  take  a  mode  of  de¬ 
fence,  which  [  am  cure  you  would 
not  take,  if  your  own  character 
was  attacked.  If  an  injured  man 
can  say  any  thing  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence,  the  world  will  listen  to  rea¬ 
son  and  argument;  but  can  a  pis¬ 
tol  -bullet  be  an  arbiter  in  this  case  ? 

^  ou  laugh  at  the  C-othic  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  ancestors  in  their  or¬ 
deal  trials  : —you  see  the  folly  of 
making  a  poor  woman  attest  her 
innocence  by  walking  barefoot,  and 
blindfold,  among  burning  plough¬ 
shares.  But  tell  me  honestly,  my 
dear  sir,  if  it  do  not  sound  as  oddly 
to  rest  the  merits  of  a  cause  on  the 
chance  of  a  shot  ?  You,  and  T,  are 
magistrates ;  what  would  people  say,  * 
if  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong  were 
brought  before  us,  and  we  should 
declare  that,  truly,  we  thought  the 
best  way  of  deciding  it,  would  be 
to  draw  Jots  ? 

“  Come,  come,  sir  Charles,  (said 
the  colonel),  be  merciful.  It  is  not 
within  any  law  of  arms  for  two  to 
fall  thus  furiously  upon  one.  I  en¬ 
tered  the  lists  only  with  my  friend 
Millis.  And,  though  hard  put  to 
it  to  parry  his  thrusts,  I  must  not 
defend  myself  against  another  an¬ 
tagonist,  who  comes  armed,  cap-a- 
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pie,  against  me.  I  might  without 
any  loss  of  honour  retreat  before 
you.  I  will,  however,  have  one 
brush  more  with  you  both,  before 
I  quit  the  field. — Suppose  then  we 
enlarge  our  question,  and  taking  a 
wider  circuit,  see  how  the  point  of 
honour  affects  the  general  good  of 
mankind.  In  the  first  place,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  consider  that  species  of  go¬ 
vernment  which  we  call  an  army. 
It  is  upheld  by  the  point  of  ho¬ 
nour.  Take  away  that  vital  spring, 
and  the  whole  will  languish. 

“  You  throw  aside,  then,  (said 
Mr.  Willis,)  my  definition  of  the 
point  of  honour.  True  honour,  or 
the  fear  of  doing  any  thing  base,  or 
unwrorthy,  is  a  noble  principle,  not 
only  in  an  army,  but  in  every  other 
species  of  government :  while  false 
honour,  or  the  fear  of  the  world,  I 
conceive  to  be  a  degrading  princi¬ 
ple  in  all  situations.  However,  to 
take  the  matter  up  in  the  light  in 
which  you  place  it,  I  should  sup¬ 
pose,  that  if  the  point  of  honour, 
as  you  conceive  it,  were  the  vital 
principle  of  an  army,  it  should,  like 
all  other  principles,  pervade  the 
whole.  But  so  far  from  that,  the 
mass  of  the  army  is  not  in  the  least 
actuated  by  it.  What,  all  know 
your  rank  and  file  of  the  point  of 
honour  ?  No  more  than  they  do  of 
transubstantiation.  And  yet  we 
allow  them  to  be  brave  fellows,  and 
full  of  military  spirit.  Nay,  what 
is  more,  our  yeomen  and  peasantry, 
who  make  up  the  body  of  our  gal¬ 
lant  troops,  knowr  as  little  of  the 
point  of  honour  as  the  several  corps 
into  which  they  inlist.  If  then  the 
mass  of  an  army  can  maintain  its 
military  spirit  without  this  point  of 
honour,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold  it  to 
be  equally  nugatory  among  their 
leaders.  1  . 


u  I  beg  your  pardon  (replied  the 
colonel);  the  troops  are  animated 
with  it  as  strongly  in  their  way  as 
their  leaders.  They  do  not  indeed 
maintain  it  with  sword  and  pistol; 
but  they  discover  it  as  effectually 
with  their  cudgel,  sticks,  and  fists. 

6‘  Well,  then,  colonel,  (said  Mr. 
Willis,)  to  shew  you  how  accom¬ 
modating  I  am,  I  will  meet  you 
half  way,  and  allow  you  this  mode 
of  maintaining  the  point  of  honour. 
Keep  your  swords  in  their  scab¬ 
bards,  and,  if  the  law  makes  no  ob¬ 
jection,  you  have  my  free  leave  to 
silence  an  impudent  fellow  by  giving 
him  a  bloody  nose. 

u  The  colonel  smiled,  and  told 
Mr.  Willis  he  had  an  excellent 
knack  at  answering  an  argument 
with  a  jest.  However,  added  he, 
I  will  try  you  on  another  ground. 
The  world,  you  must  acknowledge, 
is  full  of  ill-manners.  You  are  in¬ 
sulted  at  every  corner  of  the  street; 
at  least  you  would  be,  if  there  were 
not  something  to  keep  the  tongues 
of  licentious  people  in  awe.  These 
petty  offences,  though  insufferable, 
cannot  be  brought  into  a  court  of 
justice.  To  preserve  good  man¬ 
ners,  therefore,  and  decorum  among 
gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  so  effectual  as  the  point 
of  honour,  which,  resenting  every 
impropriety  of  behaviour,  keeps 
them  at  that  respectful  distance 
from  each  other,  which  good  man¬ 
ners  requires. 

u  Why,  yes  (said  Mr.  Willis),  if 
a  man  is  to  be  run  through  the  body 
for  speaking  awry  word,  I  suppose 
it  will  make  him  rather .  cautious. 
But,  whether  the  offence  given,  and 
the  remedy  applied,  are  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  each  other,  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  We  bega*  our  dispute,  you 
remember,  colonel,  with  your  as¬ 
serting, 
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serting,  that  the  laws  of  honour  are 
very  consistent  with  the  precepts  of 
Christianity.  But  can  you  conceive, 
that  the  acutest  casuistry  can  bring 
the  bloody  law  yon  have  just  been 
expounding,  into  the  most  distant 
resemblance  of  a  precept,  which 
commands  us  not  to  avenge  our¬ 
selves ,  but  to  give  place  unto  wrath 
- — to  feed  an  enemy ,  if  he  hunger , 
and  give  him  drink ,  if  he  thirst. — 
These,  and  numberless  other  rules, 
are  given  us  to  promote  peace  and 
happiness  among  men. 

u  But  we  see  (said  the  colonel) 
that  they  do  not  promote  peace 
and  happiness  among  men.  We  see, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  statute- 
book,  the  laws  of  Christianity  would 
have  little  effect :  and,  therefore,  we 
are  obliged  to  fortify  the  laws  of 
Christianity  by  our  political  institu¬ 
tions.  Now  we  consider  the  law  of 
honour  in  that  light.  It  is  meant  to 
strengthen  and  fortify  the  precepts 
of  Christianity ;  and  to  preserve  that 
peace  which  they  dictate.  The  man 
of  honour,  therefore,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  magistrate  acting  under 
the  Gospel. 

You  are  not  surely  serious,  my 
dear  sir,  (replied  Mr.  Willis,)  in 
this  high  encomium  on  the  magis¬ 
tracy  of  duelling.  We  fortify  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  it  is  true, 
by  human  laws.  But  it  is  always 
supposed,  that  the  divine  and  hu¬ 
man  law  look  the  same  way.  Adul¬ 
tery  and  theft  are  forbidden  by 
Christianity,  and  punished  in  our 
courts  of  justice.  But  does  this 
sanction  us  in  making  a  lavr,  or 
establishing  a  practice,  directly  op¬ 
posite  to  the  preoepts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  blowing  a  man’s  brains 
out,  merely  for  speaking  a  wry 
word! — Besides,  how  strange  is  it 
to  talk  of  maintainiiig  peace  by  fo¬ 


menting  quarrels  ?  Our  Saviour 
says,  I  come  not  to  send  peace  on 
earth ,  but  a  sword .  I  shall  soon 
expect  to  hear  that  expression  al¬ 
leged  as  a  license  for  duelling ; 
though  it  was  expressly  used  to 
characterize  and  brand  that  oppo¬ 
sition,  which  he  foresaw  these  un¬ 
christian  practices  would  make  to 
the  Gospel.  To  settle  the  dispute 
between  us,  continued  Mr.  Willis, 
in  the  fairest  light,  the  best  way,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  is  to  consider  the 
tendency  of  the  different  principles 
we  hold;  and  see  what  their  effect 
would  be,  both  on  society,  and  on 
individuals,  if  carried  into  extensive 
practice. — To  try  the  virtue  of  any 
principle,  we  must  give  it  its  full 
scope,  and  carry  it  as  far  as  it  will 
go.- — Suppose  then  the  law  of  ho¬ 
nour  prevailed  generally — that  is, 
that  every  man  revenged  the  inju¬ 
ries  he  met  with  (I  will  allow  in 
their  due  proportion),  what  would 
be  the  consequence?  Would  not 
the  whole  world  be  a  scene  of  in¬ 
jury,  retaliation,  and  injury  again, 
without  end?  Can  you  conceive 
any  thing  more  horrid  and  dismal? 
Whereas,  if  the  mild  and  peaceable 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  should  pre¬ 
vail,  the  world  universally  would  be 
changed  into  a  scene  of  happiness 
and  repose,  beyond  conception. 
The  greatest  miseries  that  befal 
mankind,  arise  from  man  himself. 
All  these  would  be  removed,  and 
no  distresses  left,  but  such  as  un¬ 
avoidably  accompanied  mortality. 
Nation  would  unite  with  nation, 
and  man  with  man,  in  bonds  of  fel¬ 
lowship  and  love.  The  man  of 
honour  says,  you  provoke  injury  by 
forgiving  it.  I  should  only  wish 
to  ask  the  man  of  honour,  whether 
he  ever  made  the  experiment? 
u  I  am  afraid,  colonel,  (said  sir* 

Charles,) 
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Charles,)  you  have  undertaken  a 
cause  which  cannot  be  defended. 
You  have  also  a  sturdy  opponent 
to  deal  with.  This  good  man  (lay¬ 
ing  his  hand  on  Mr.  Willis’s  shoul¬ 
der)  is  skilful  at  his  weapon.  He 
wrested  my  sword  very  fairly,  some 
years  ago,  out  of  my  hand  ;  and  I 
ain  wicked  enough,  for  my  own 
credit’s  sake,  to  rejoice  when  I  see 
him  gain  an  advantage  over  others. 
But  now  suppose,  colonel,  we  take 
the  cause  in  question  into  a  lower 
court  of  judicature,  than  that  of 
Christianity.  Suppose  we  carry  it 
before  an  heathen  tribunal.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know,  whether 
you  find  any  traces  of  duelling 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans? 

I  am  not  indeed  deeply  read  in 
ancient  history  i  but  I  do  not  re¬ 
collect  one  instance  of  a  duel  re¬ 
corded  by  any  of  my  classical 
friends. 

Why,  sir,  (said  the  colonel,) 
the  ancient  Greeks  were  gross  fel¬ 
lows.  They  had  none  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  feelings  and  polished  manners 
of  gentlemen.  Homer,  who  gives 
us,  1  suppose,  an  exact  picture  of 
ancient  Greece,  tells  us  v/h^t  black¬ 
guards  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
his  heroes  were ;  and  what  foul  of¬ 
fensive  language  they  commonly 
used. — As  far  too  as  any  anecdotes 
of  quarrels  in  the  later  times  of 
Greece  and  Rome  have  come  down 
to  us,  1  believe  the  same  coarse 
mode  of  repressing  injury  may  be 
traced, 

4<  Only  with  this  difference  (re¬ 
plied  sir  Charles),  that  as  the  age 
polished,  the  mode  of  reproof  po¬ 
lished  with  it.  The  cutting  irony 
. — the  sarcastic  sneer — the  biting 
repartee — the  sly  insinuation — or, 
where  necessary,  the  valid  argu- 
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ment — with  other  modes  of  refined 
reproof,  became  the  weapons  of 
offence.  And  what  does  all  this 
prove,  but  that,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  truth,  every  man  should 
repel  an  injury  with  those  wea¬ 
pons  with  which  he  had  been  as¬ 
saulted  ?  If  a  man  attack  you  with 
his  tongue,  with  your  tongue  de¬ 
fend  yourself.  If,  like  an  assassin, 
he  draw  his  sword  upou  you,  draw 
your’s  in  your  own  defence.  Now 
the  old  Roman  knew  all  this  sys. 
tern  of  injury  and  reproof  perfectly 
well;  and  how  to  adjust  the  one  to 
the  other.  It  remained  for  the 
Christian  to  invert  this  order,  and 
draw  his  rapier  against  the  sting  of 
a  wasp. 

u  I  met  lately,  in  a  history  of 
Greenland  (said  Mr.  Willis),  a 
mode  of  deciding  quarrels,  which 
pleased  me  much;  and,  I.  dare  say, 
it  will  please  you,  sir  Charles,  as  it 
is  very  agreeable  to  the  sentiments 
you  have  just  been  recommending. 
The  honest  Greenlanders  seldom 
quarrel :  but  when  any  offence  has 
been  given,  or  taken,  they  never 
meddle  with  swords  and  pistols. 
The  duellists  challenge  each  other 
before  proper  judges,  to  a  kind  of 
satirical  contest.  The  challenger 
begins,  and  opens  the  ground  of  his 
complaint  in  a  sort  of  comical  dog¬ 
gerel  verse  ;  for  the  Greenlanders 
are  represented  to  be  people  of 
humour.  The  adversary  then  de¬ 
fends  himself  in  the  same  kind  of 
doggerel.  Rejoinders  arc  some¬ 
times  made.  Sentence  is  then  pas. 
sed ;  and  he  who  has  had  least  to 
say  for  himself,  begs  pardon.  The 
duellists  then  shake  hands ;  and  the 
day  generally  ends  in  some  kind  of 
merriment.  ' 

“  Excellent!  (said  sir  Charles). 

If 
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Jf  poor  Ingram,  who  gave  occasion 
to  this  conversation,  had  acted  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  Greenlander,  all 
had  been  well.  He  was  certainly 
guilty  of  a  petty  breach  of  good 
manners,  by  thrusting  his  finger  and 
thumb  into  a  gentleman’s  snuff¬ 
box,  without  his  leave.  It  was  not 
an  offensive  expression  indeed,  but 
an  offensive  action,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing :  and  the  Scotch 
gentleman  reproved  it  very  neatly, 
as  I  suppose  an  old  Roman,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  Greenlander,  would  have 
done  by  another  action.  Ingram 
should  have  made  a  slight  apology, 
which,  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
well  taken.  But  the  foolish  fellow 
chose  to  introduce  his  sword  into 
the  business;  and  his  life  paid  the 
forfeit  of  his  folly. 

u  There  is  an  excellent  story, 
much  in  point,  told  of  the  late  ge¬ 
neral  Oglethorpe.  When  a  very 
young  officer,  he  was  at  talde,  in 
Germany,  with  one  of  the  princes 
of  Wirtemberg.  As  they  were 
drinking  after  dinner,  the  prince 
jocosely  dipped  his  finger  in  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  fillipped  it  into  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  face.  Oglethorpe  did  not 
at  first  know  how  to  take  it;  but 
on  a  moment’s  recollection,  he  said, 
Your  highness  has  passed  a  very 
good  jest;  but  we  do  it  much  bet¬ 
ter  in  England ;  and  then  threw  a 
full  glass  of  wine  into  the  prince’s 
face.  -The  prince  was  startled  a 
little  at  first,  but  before  he  had 
time  to  speak, — Come,  come,  said 
an  old  general  officer  who  was  pre¬ 
sent-: — it  is  all  well,  your  highness 
began  first. 

“  But  pray  (said  the  colonel) 
how  would  you  have  advised  Mr. 
Forbes  to  have  acted  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  ?  As  to  Ingram,  I  entirely  give 
up  his  cause :  but  I  see  not  how 
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Forbes,  pushed  as  he  was,  could 
have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did. 

“  I  think  (replied  sir  Charles), 
the  story  Mr.  Willis  hath  just  told 
us,  of  the  gentleman  who  com¬ 
plained  to  the  court  of  King’s- 
bench,  points  out  a  very  proper 
line  of  conduct.  Am  I  to  risk 
my  life  at  the  desire  of  any  inso¬ 
lent  fellow,  who  wishes  to  fire  a 
pistol  at  me  ? 

t(  But  he  gives  you  a  blow  (said 
file  colonel). 

u  Aye,  let  him,  if  he  dare  (re¬ 
plied  sir  Charles) ;  and  I  shall  re¬ 
quest  the  lord  chief  justice  to  give 
him  another  :  and  we  will  see,  who 
strikes  hardest. — Depend  upon  it, 
colonel,  a  few  such  examples,  from 
men  of  character,  would  make  these 
fiery  sparks  a  little  more  careful  of 
meddling  with  gunpowder,  and 
would  contribute  more  than  any 
thing  else,  to  teach  them  better 
manners,  and  rid  society  of  such 
pests, 

“  I  can  however  (said  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lis)  help  the  colonel  to  one  duel  in 
Roman  times,  which  will  at  least 
shew  the  idea  the  Romans  had  of 
this  species  of  fighting.  In  Caesar’s 
camp,  at  that  time  besieged,  two 
officers  quarrelled.  I  forget  the 
ground  of  their  animosity;  but  I 
believe  one  had  called  the  other  a 
coward.  Let  the  army,  said  the 
affronted  officer,  judge  between  us; 
and  bidding  his  antagonist  follow 
him,  leaped  down  from  the  ram¬ 
part  among  a  party  of  the  enemy. 
The  other  followed;  and  they 
fought  like  lions.  One  being  over¬ 
powered,  the  other  ran  to  his  re¬ 
lief,  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay, 
till  they  were  both  relieved,  and 
got  safe  to  tfie  camp — where  they 
shook  hands — went  merrily  to  their 
mess — talked  over  their  duel — 

2  and 
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and  were  ever  afterwards  good 
friends.  I  know  not  whether  I 
tell  the  story  exactly  right ;  I  have 
not  read  it,  1  believe,  since  I  left 
school. 

You  have  given  us,  however, 
(said  sir  Charles,)  the  outline  of  it, 
which  is  all  we  want. — You  may 
add  also,  if  you  please,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  Romans  could  not 
place  duelling  in  a  more  contemp¬ 
tible  light,  than  by  making  it,  as 
they  did,  the  business  only  of 
slaves.  A  school  of  gladiators 
would  certainly  throw  the  same 
stigma  on  duelling  at  Rome,  which 
intoxicating  their  slaves  did  upon 
drunkenness  at  Sparta.  And  yet 
we,  of  this  polished  age,  and  po¬ 
lished  country,  consider  this  bar¬ 
barous  practice  as  gentlemanly! 

u  But  you  will  remember  (said 
the  colonel),  that  knights,  senators, 
and  even  emperors,  did  not  disdain 
to  draw  their  swords  in  a  gladiato- 
rian  school. 

u  I  remember  it  well  (replied 
sir  Charles)  ;  and  I  remember, 
also,  with  what  high  panegyric 
they  are  handed  down  by  histo¬ 
rians,  for  their  prize-fighting,  cha¬ 
rioteering,  and  other  noble  feats 
of  that  kind.  Degrading,  how. 
ever,  as  their  practice  of  duelling 
was,  it  -was  certainly  superior  to 
the  duels  of  our  days.  They  had 
not  the  rancour  of  savages  in  their 
breast:  they  were  only  ridiculous 
fellows,  and  fought  for  fame. 

u  After  all  (said  the  colonel),  I 
see  not  what  advantage  you  get  by 
a  comparison  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Their  revenge  often  led 
them  to  assassination — which,  I 
doubt  not,  you  will  consider  as  a 
worse  crime  than  duelling. 

u  1  do  not  mean  (replied  sir 
Charles)  to  enter  into  a  defence  of 


the  virtue  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  But  you  will  observe  one 
thing,  that  poisoning  and  stabbing 
were  always  considered  as  deeds  of 
darkness: — they  durst  not  face  the 
day.  Whereas,  we  are  talking  of 
a  crime  that  stalks  in  open  daylight 
— that  assumes  an  honourable  name 
— that  is  defended — that  is  even 
ranked  in  a  catalogue  of  virtues ; 
and  tends,  of  course,  to  corrupt 
the  manners  of  the  public.  It  is 
on  this  I  chiefly  lay  my  finger. 
The  Christian  vindicates  a  crime  of 
which  the  heathen  was  ashamed «. 
Besides,  many  moralists  consider 
duelling,  in  itself,  as  a  crime  very 
little,  if  at  all  removed  from  the 
guilt  of  assassination. 

u  The  colonel  not  making  an  im¬ 
mediate  reply,  sir  Charles  went  on. 
As  it  seems  very  plain,  therefore, 
that  duelling  is  neither  of  Christian, 
nor  of  classical  origin,  I  will  endea. 
vour  to  shew  you,  as  well  as  I  can, 
from  what  noble  origin  it  did 
spring.  When  the  trumpet  of  the 
holy  wars  sounded  over  Europe, 
and  inspired  its  inhabitants,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  with  a  fran¬ 
tic  zeal  for  war,  nothing  was  heard, 
or  seen,  but  what  had  a  military 
cast.  The  air,  the  dress,  the  lan¬ 
guage,  the  amusements  of  men, 
were  all  martial.  Then  first  the 
tournament  came  in  use.  It  was 
intended  as  the  great  school  for 
the  Saracen  expedition — a  kind  of 
drill  to  train  the  armies  of  Europe. 
Its  laws  were  established,  and  it 
became  a  legal  institution.  But, 
as  I  have  heard",  that  in  the  noble 
diversion  of  cock-fighting,  besides 
the  main ,  as  they  call  it,  there  are 
many  bye-battles  allowed,  so,  in 
the  noble  institution  of  the  tour¬ 
nament,  many  private  quarrels  were 
introduced^  and  decided  under  the 

sanction 
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sanction  of  the  lists.  The  thing, 
though  not  legal,  was  winked  at 
for  the  honour  of  arms;  till  at 
length  it  rose  to  such  a  height,  that 
it  was  forbidden  by  law,  as  early, 
if  I  remember  right,  as  Cceur-de- 
Lion’s  time.  But  though  forbid¬ 
den,  it  could  not  be  repressed. 
The  whole  nation  was  then  mad ; 
and,  in  this  instance,  continues  so. 
For  though  duelling  is  still  forbid¬ 
den  by  law,  it  is  still  practised. 
Thus  you  see  from  what  a  Gothic 
stock  it  originally  sprang ;  it  ought, 
indeed,  long  ago  to  have  been 
ashamed  of  its  ancestry,  and  to  have 
hidden  its  head. 

u  I  have  heard  (said  Mr.  Willis) 
that  du idling,  and  throwing  at  cocks, 
came  into  England  at  the  same 
time;  but  I  am  not  solicitous  to 
ascertain  its  birth  and  parentage. 
All  I  am  solicitous  about  is,  to 
shew  that  it  is  no  way  related  to 
Christianity.  On  this  head,  the 
honest  confession  of  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  pleased  me  more  than  all  1 
ever  heard  said  in  defence  of  duel¬ 
ling.  He  had  been  educated  under 
a  religious  father;  but  not  making 
a  proper  use  of  the  advantages  he 
had  received,  he  launched  out  into 
the  fashionable  vices  of  the  age : 
and  though  he  was  not  of  a  quar¬ 
relsome  disposition,  yet,  in  one  of 
his  frolics,  he  got  into  a  fray, 
which  ended  in  a  duel.  II is  fa¬ 
ther,  shocked  at  this  thing,  expos¬ 
tulated  with  him,  for  having  acted 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  both  of  God 
and  man.  The  young  gentleman 
honestly  replied;  Sir,  1  know  that 
duelling  is  a  breach  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  law  ;  and  that  it  is,  of  course, 
a  wicked  action.  But  what  would 
the  world  say  of  me,  if  I,  who  have 
certainly  not  been  a  correct  ob¬ 
server  of  the  precepts  of  Christi¬ 


anity,  on  other  occasions,  should, 
in  this  single  instance,  have  shel¬ 
tered  myself  behind  its  authority  ? 

u  The  colonel  making  no  reply, 
sir  Charles,  looking  at  his  watch, 
said  he  w  as  afraid  they  should  make 
the  tea-table  wait.  He  got  up, 
therefore,  and  taking  the  colonel 
by  one  arm,  in  a  jocular  way,  de¬ 
sired  Mr.  Willis  to  hold  him  by  the 
other;  and  they  would  take  him 
into  custody,  and  deliver  him  over, 
as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
to  the  ladies,  w  ho  should  pass  sen¬ 
tence  upon  him. 

u  The  colonel  begged  and  prayed 
they  would  not  treat  him  with  so 
much  severity ;  and  said,  he  would 
promise  any  thing  to  be  set  at  liber¬ 
ty,  provided  they  would  not  whis¬ 
per  it  abroad,  that  he  had  given  up 
the  noble  cause  of  duelling.” 


On  tiie  Progress  of  Society. 

[Extracted from  Inquiries  Historical 
and  Moral ,  by  Hugh  Murray .] 

"j\/TR.  MURRAY  maintains  that 
A  though  the  aspect  of  human 
society  be  continually  changing, 
and  though  particular  nations  may 
have  remained  for  a  long  time  sta¬ 
tionary,  nay,  may  have  even  ex¬ 
perienced  a  temporary  retrograda- 
tion,  still,  however,  society  is  be¬ 
coming  more  numerous,  more  splen¬ 
did,  and  more  civilized ! 

With  regard  to  the  process  (says 
he)  above  alluded  to,  there  is,  I 
think,  every  reason  to  trust  that 
its  effects  will  be  ultimately  and 
greatly  beneficial.  But  this  im¬ 
provement  is  certainly  far  from 
being  regular  and  constant;  nay, 
there  are  many  circumstances  which 
would  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  di¬ 
rectly 
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rectly  opposite.  We  daily  observe, 
that  poor  and  rude  nations  are  often 
more  virtuous  than  the  opulent  and 
civilized ;  that  often,  nay,  general¬ 
ly,  as  nations  advance  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  their  morals  are 
corrupted  instead  of  being  im¬ 
proved.  Upon  the  whole,  it  almost 
appears  to  me,  that  there  is ,  in  hu¬ 
man  society ,  a  process  of  corrup¬ 
tion  ,  previous  to  the  process  of 
improvement ,  and  arising  from  the 
first  operation  of  the  same  causes ; 
— and  that  every  things  zvhich  ulti¬ 
mately  tends  most  to  improve  the 
character  and  condition  of  man ,  is 
positively  injurious  in  its  first  ope¬ 
ration. 

We  discover  in  those  who  live 
remote  from  the  splendid  and 
crowded  scenes  of  human  life,  a 
certain  rude  simplicity  and  native 
innocence,  which,  when  contrasted 
with  the  numerous  vices  and  disor¬ 
ders  that  spring  up  in  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  stage,  merit  a  decided  pre¬ 
ference.  The  atmosphere  of  great 
cities  has  been  always  branded  as 
pestilential  to  innocence.  In  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  w  ho  are 
transported  thither  from  a  scene  of 
rural  retirement,  a  process  of  cor¬ 
ruption  rapidly  takes  place.  Courts, 
cities,  camps,  the  great  and  crowd¬ 
ed  scenes  of  human  life,  have  always 
abounded  in  violent  passions,  and 
ticious  indulgences. 

Nations,  as  they  advance  in  num¬ 
bers  and  wealth,  arc  commonly 
found  to  become  more  dissolute  and 
immoral.  Now,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  in  consequence  of  principles 
deeply  implanted  in  human  nature, 
an  increase  in  these  particulars  is 
continually  taking  place.  F or  some 
time,  therefore,  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  continual  progress  downwards,  a 
perpetual  multiplication  of  vices 


and  disorders.  And  this  effect 
would  be  still  more  evident,  were 
it  not  for  the  influence  of  certain 
restraints,  which  are  seasonably 
brought  into  action.  After  a  cer¬ 
tain  period,  however,  new  princi¬ 
ples  operate.  From  amid  this  chaos, 
order  begins  to  arise ;  a  gradual  re¬ 
finement,  takes  place;  arts,  sciences, 
and  philosophy,  rear  their  head ; 
which,  though  in  their  imperfect 
and  crescent  state,  they  may  tend 
rather  to  increase  the  disorder,  yet, 
when  improved  and  perfected,  seem 
destined  to  raise  the  human  race  to 
a  condition  much  superior  to  that 
rude  simplicity  from  which  they 
had  emerged.  This  improvement 
springs  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  bo¬ 
som  of  the  preceding  corruption, 
and,  for  a  long  time,  co-exists  along 
with  it.  At  first  almost  insensible, 
it  prevails  more  and  more,  till, 
there  seems  reason  to  hope,  that  it 
may  at  last  attain  a  very  consider¬ 
able  ascendency. 


The  progressive  Principles. 

The  view  which  I  have  now- 
given,  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  con¬ 
sonant  to  the  general  aspect  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  of  human  things.  At  the 
same  time,  to  establish  it  by  a  suffi¬ 
cient  induction,  as  well  as  to  make 
the  proper  applications,  a  much, 
greater  detail  will  be  requisite. 
The  first  object’,  as  already  stated, 
must  be.  to  enquire,  what  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  are,  which  thus  pro¬ 
duce  corruption  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  and  ultimate  improvement; 
and  to  ascertain  the  manner  in 
which  they  operate.  To  these,  for 
the  sake  of  conciseness,  1  shall  give 
the  name  of  Progressive  PRINCI¬ 
PLES. 
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ples.  The  following,  I  think,  are 
the  most  remarkable : 

I.  Numbers  collected  into  one 
place. 

II.  Free  communication  between 
different  societies,  and  different 
members  of  the  same  society. 

III.  Wealth. 

IV.  Great  public  events. 

Two  others,  and  those  of  the 
greatest  importance,  might  be  add¬ 
ed,  viz.  Freedom  from  the  necessity 
of  labour;  and,  Freedom  from  co¬ 
ercion.  But  as  these  possess  rather 
a  negative  character,  it  appears  to 
me  more  philosophical  to  refer  their 
opposites  to  a  different  class  of  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  of  which  I  shall  treat  in  due 
time. 

I. — Numbers  collected  into  one 
Place. 

That  this  circumstance  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  produce  mo¬ 
ral  corruption,  seems  confirmed  by 
the  universal  consent  of  mankind. 
Such  a  general  impression,  in  a 
case  thus  obvious  to  every  one’s 
observation,  affords  a  stronger 
proof  than  the  most  laboured  in¬ 
duction.  The  city,  where  multi¬ 
tudes  are  crowded  together,  has 
been  universally  found  to  teem 
with  every  species  of  disorder; 
while  the  country  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  abode  of  innocence 
and  primitive  simplicity.  All  those 
passions,  which  in  their  excess  be¬ 
come  crimes;  the  love  of  power, 
the  love  of  distinction,  the  licen¬ 
tious  pursuit  of  pleasure,  are,  amid 
great  assemblages  of  m*n,  cherish¬ 
ed  and  stimulated.  The  benevolent 
affections,  which  could  embrace 
every  member  of  a  small  and  se¬ 
cluded  circle,  are  ehilled  by  the 
variety  of  objects  which  press  on 


them.  In  every  operation  of  an 
assembled  multitude,  the  lead  is 
generally  taken  by  the  most  vio¬ 
lent,  the  most  daring,  the  least 
scrupulous,  in  short,  by  the  worst. 

In  all  places  w'here  a  great  num¬ 
ber  is  collected  together, — public 
schools,  manufactories,  very  nu¬ 
merous  popular  assemblies, — the 
effects  are  uniformly  found  to  be 
injurious.  A  mob,  most  of  w  hose 
members,  when  confined  to  their 
domestic  sphere,  were  perhaps  qui¬ 
et,  peaceable,  and  industrious,  soon 
become  turbulent  and  furious,  when 
their  passions  are  inflamed  by  the 
presence  of  a  multitude.  They  be¬ 
come  incapable  too  of  forming  any 
sound  and  deliberate  judgment, 
rash,  credulous,  hurried  along  by 
every  impulse  of  the  moment. 

As  the  meeting  of  persons  ill  af¬ 
fected  towards  each  other  is  natu¬ 
rally  a  signal  for  quarrels?  so  that 
friends  is  generally  supposed  to 
authorize  a  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
dulgence  in  sensuality.  And  rude 
natures,  when  once  provided  with 
the  means  of  gratification,  will  sel¬ 
dom  be  found  to  keep  within  due 
limits.  Great  collections  of  peo¬ 
ple,  formed  either  for  business  or 
amusement,  markets,  festivals,  pub¬ 
lic  rejoicings,  are  seldom  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  intoxication  and  excess. 

A  curious  illustration  of  this 
principle  inay  be  seen  in^the  direc¬ 
tion  which  it  gives  to  that  universal 
passion,  the  love  of  distinction. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  in  man 
to  be  the  object  of  general  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
This  propensity  meets  with  easy 
gratification  amid  a  small  circle, 
each  of  whose  members  must  be  an 
important  object  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rest.  Ail  that  is  required  of  a  man 
in  such  a  situation,  is,  that  he 

should 
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should  do  nothing  to  forfeit  that 
attention  which  others  are  disposed 
to  pay  to  him.  But  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  society  of  a  great  city, 
every  individual  becomes,  as  it 
were,  nothing  ;  he  is  lost,  like  a 
i  drop  of  water  in  the-  ocean.  The 
I  only  means  of  escaping  from  this 
;  mortifying  insignificance,  is  to  find 
some  mode,  either  of  rising  above, 
or  at  least  of  separating  himself 
from,  the  surrounding  crowd.  But 
a  superior  degree  of  truly’  valuable 
attainments  is-always  laborious,  and 
I  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  onlyr  a  few. 

I'  Distinctions,  therefore,  are  sought 
|  after,  adventitious  at  least,  if  not 
[absolutely  dishonourable;  and  they 
are  pursued  with  an  immoderate 
eagerness,  which  of  itself  tends  to 

I  vitiate  the  character,  lienee  the 
crowd  of  follies  which  spring  up  in 
a  great  city;  hence  men  glorying 
even  in  their  vices,  anxious  to  be 
distinguished  for  any  thing,  rather 

I  than  to  remain  in  obscurity. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  gene¬ 
ral  impression  which  prevails  upon 
this  subject;  an  impression  formed 

inot  with  a  view  to  any  particular 
theory,  but  arising  immediately 
from  the  observation  of  human  life. 
Peculiar  stress  is  here  to  be  laid  on 

I  the  sentiments  of  the  earlier  mo¬ 
ralists,  who  lived  at  a  period  when 
the  corrupting  process  was  already 
far  advanced,  while  that  of  im¬ 
provement  had  scarcely  begun  to 
shew  itself.  Among  these,  soli¬ 
tude,  and  the  shades  of  retirement, 
have  been  always  extolled,  as  the 
surest  safeguard  of  innocence. 
Hence,  in  every  age,  those  who 
wished  to  shun  the  temptations  of 
life,  and  to  devote  ‘  themselves  to 
heaven  and  to  virtue,  have  sought 
the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  and  the 
hermitage.  Doubtless,  this  pro- 
Vol.  L. 


pensity  has  been  carried  too  far; 
yet  its  prevalence  seems  clearly  to 
indicate  the  general  conviction  of 
the  favourable  influence  of  retire¬ 
ment  upon  human  conduct. 

This  principle  seems  injurious,  in 
the  first  instance,  not  only  to  the 
moral,  but  also  to  the  intellectual 
character  of  man.  The  proverb, 
that  “  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom,”  doubtless  con¬ 
tains  much  truth;  yet  its  applica¬ 
tion  depends  much  on  the  nature 
of  these  counsellors.  W  here  they 
are  ignorant  and  clamorous,  the 
very  opposite  effect  follows.  In  a 
numerous  assembly,  the  passions 
are  kindled;  a  multitude  of  con¬ 
tradictory’ opinions  dazzles  and  con¬ 
founds,  rather  than  enlightens  the 
judgment;  and  nothing  remains  of 
that  deliberate  calmness,  which  is 
necessary  for  just  and  candid  deci¬ 
sion.  The  wisdom  of  a  deliberative 
assembly  is  often  found  to  be  in 
the  inverse  proportion  of  its  num¬ 
bers. 

The  small  number  of  objects 
which  present  themselves  in  a  nar¬ 
row  circle,  has  no  tendency  to  in¬ 
spire  enlarged  views,  or  philoso¬ 
phical  habits  of  thinking.  But  it 
is  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  na¬ 
tive  intuitive  good  sense.  These 
few  objects  are  suited  to  the  limited 
faculties  of  the  untaught  mind;  their 
various  aspects  and  relations  may 
be  embraced  with  ease,  and  without 
confusion.  As  they  multiply,  the 
understanding,  which  has  not  learn¬ 
ed  to  enlarge  its  views,  and  to  ge¬ 
neralize,  is  bewildered  and  lost. 

We  have  thus  found,  that  the 
collection  of  numbers  is  hosti’e  to 
that  simplicity  of  character  which 
rests  upon  moderate  passions  and 
the  absence  of  temptation.  But  it 
is  at  the  same  time  indispensable  to 
N  the 
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ilie  formation  of  that  more  im-, 
proved  character,  which  consists  in 
fixed  principles,  extensive  views, 
and  high  intellectual  cultb. atlon. 
It  is  essential  to  the  production  of 
all  those  arts  which  refine  and  ex¬ 
alt  human  nature.  The  emulation 
kindled  by  assembled  numbers,  be¬ 
comes  the  source  of  excellence  in 
every  department.  Even  that  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  passions,  and  the  acti¬ 
vity  to  which  it  prompts,  while  it 
is  the  source  of  present  disorder, 
leads  ultimately  to  improvement. 
The  periods  of  history  most  preg¬ 
nant  with  guilt  and  suffering,  are 
also  those  which  afford  the  most 
instructive  and  important  lessons  to 
future  times. 

To  the  perfecting  of  moral  judg¬ 
ment,  (lie  existence  of  numerous 
societies  is  peculiarly  subservient. 
It  is  equally  so,  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  this  judgment  as  intuitive,  or 
as  derived  from  a  view  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  tendency  of  human  actions. 
The  lover  of  the  arts,  by  contem¬ 
plating  a  variety  of  models,  learns 
t&  distinguish  with  certainty  be¬ 
tween  beauty  and  deformity  ;  and 
it  is  by  a  similar  process  that  a  cor¬ 
rect  moral  taste  must  be  formed. 
And  the  bustle  and  activity  to 
'which  this  assemblage  gives  rise, 
by  presenting  human  nature  under 
a  variety  of  aspects,  must  greatly 
extend  these  means  of  observation. 
A  variety  of  examples  being  thus 
presented,  of  the  opposite  nature 
of  virtue  and  vice,  the  distinction 
between  them  will  be  clearly  per. 
reived,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  will  be  gradually  acknow¬ 
ledged.  The  criterion  of  virtue, 
too,  which  is  founded  on  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  promote  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  is  evidently  to  be  ascertained 
by  that  wide  observatirn  of  human 


nature,  which  can  be  made  only  in 
a  numerous  society.  Such  attempts, 
founded  upon  narrow  and  partial, 
views,  must  be  altogether  errone¬ 
ous.  But  the  more,  in  consequence- 
of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
mankind,  we  enlarge  our  views  ofl 
the  consequences  of  human  actions, 
the  more  evident  are  the  marks  ofl 
that  close  connection,  which  exists 
between  the  virtue  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  man. 

These  views  arc,  I  think,  fairly 
deduced  from  general  and  ascer¬ 
tained  principles  of  human  nature. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned, 
that,  on  a  cursory  view,  this  latter 
part  of  the  process  (the  tendency 
to  improvement)  is  less  obvious | 
than  the  other.  Its  advance  is 
gradual  and  insensible;  and  as  new 
sources  of  corruption  arc  continu¬ 
ally  opening,  through  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  numbers,  wealth,  and  in¬ 
tercourse,  (always  injurious  in  the 
first  instance.)  the  two  processes 
are  so  mixed  and  blended,  that  to 
separate  them  becomes  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  operation.  It  will  be,  at 
present,  more  easy  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  consider  the  influence 
which  the  progressive  principles 
produce  upon  the  cultivation  of 
arts  and  sciences  ;  the  grand  instru¬ 
ment  which  nature  employs  for  ef¬ 
fecting  the  improvement  of  man, 
considered  as  a  moral  and  intelli¬ 
gent  being.  And  here  two  ques¬ 
tions  occur:  How  far  do-  the  pro¬ 
gressive  principles  lead  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences?  and,  IIow  far  does  this 
successful  cultivation  lead  to  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  nature 
of  man  ? 

The  formation  of  cities  is  coeval 
with  the  origin  of  all  those  arts, 
which  relate  either  to  external  elc- 
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l*ance,  or  to  mental  improvement. 
There  ©niy  \rc  meet  that  refined 
taste,  that  active  emulation,  and 
those  wide  views  of  society,  with¬ 
out  which  no  great  writer  can  be 
formed.  Athens,  Rome,  Florence, 
Paris,  London,  have  been  all  large 
icities,  most  of  them  of  the  first 
magnitude.  This  effect  docs  not, 
[indeed,  take  place  in  any  exact 
(proportion  to  the  population;  nay, 
there  are  cities  o  equal  or  greater 
Jextent,  in  which  it  does  not  take 
splace  at  all.  That  circumstance  is 
not  alone  sufficient;  nor,  indeed,  is 
rany  single  principle  ever  sufficient: 
;b ut  it  is  an  indispensable  requisite. 
While  men  roved  in  tents,  or  dwelt 
in  scattered  and  thinly  inhabited 
[Tillages,  they  might  acquire  talents 
of  various  kinds;  they  might  dis- 
i;play  skill  and  activity  in  the  con- 
iduct  of  life  :  but  with  the  indivi¬ 
dual  all  these  attainments  perished ; 
imothing  was  done  for  the  species. 
It  is  in  cities,  amid  great  assem¬ 
blages  of  men,  that  science  first 
strikes  its  roots,  and  is  thence  dif¬ 
fused  over  other  parts  of  the  world. 

II.— F,  ee  Communication  between 

different  Societies ,  and  different 

Members  of  the  same  Society, 

In  order  that  the  assemblage  of 
numbers  may  exert  its  influence, 
■some  degree  of  communication  is 
necessary ;  and  the  magnitude  of 
its  effects  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  closeness  and  frequency  of 
this  communication.  We  may  con¬ 
ceive  a  case,  (and  something  ap¬ 
proaching  to  it  does  actually  take 
place  in  the  capitals  of  some  great 
Asiatic  empires,)  where  an  im¬ 
mense  multitude  may  be  collected 
•within  the  walls  of  a  city,  yet  each 
family  be  as  completely  insulated, 
as  if  separated  from  the  rest  by  an 


immense  distance.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  absolute  population  is 
exceedingly  small,  the  constant  and 
intimate  intercourse  between  indi¬ 
viduals  enables  it  to  produce  a 
powerful  progressive  influence. 

The  immediate  effect  of  mixing 
with  persons  of  very  various  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking  seems  to  be, 
that  of  unsettling  the  principles 
upon  which  a  man  had  previously 
acted,  and  thus  depriving  him  of 
any  fixed  standard  of  conduct. 
Even  thinking  men,  bewildered  by 
the  various  and  contradictory  sys¬ 
tems  of  moral  judgment  adopted 
by  different  ages  and  nations,  have 
doubted  the  existence  of  any  real 
and  permanent  standard,  and  have 
considered  it  as  the  mere  creature 
of  habit  and  education. 

It  is  a  general  observation,  that 
knowledge  of  the  world  (which 
consists  chiefly  in  free  intercourse 
with  men  of  various  habits  and 
professions),  though  it  may  in¬ 
crease  a  man’s  ability,  and  forwaid 
his  success  in  life,  is  at  least  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  to  his  moral 
principles.  The  young  heir,  who, 
without  any  fixed  character,  sets 
out  on  the  tour  of  Europe,  gene¬ 
rally  returns  fully  accomplished  in 
all  the  vices  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  ho s  passed,  but 
with  a  very  small  share  of  what¬ 
ever  is  laudable. 

This  corruption  varies  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  according  as  the  new  con¬ 
nection  is  productive  of  pleasure, 
or  uneasiness.  In  the  latter  case, 
whether  individuals  or  nations  are 
concerned,  it  uniformly  gives  rise 
to  the  most  malignant  passions;  to 
jealousy,  distrust,  and  aversion. 
Hence  the  deadly  hatred  which 
reigns  between  persons  of  narrow 
views,  who,  while  they  differ  in 
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manners,  or  in  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  opinion,  happen,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  members  of  the  same 
society.  Each,  regarding  the  man¬ 
ners  to  which  he  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  as  the  sole  standard  of  rec¬ 
titude,  views  with  abhorrence  every 
deviation  from  them.  Among  rude 
tribes,  the  terms  of  stranger  and 
enemy  have  been  generally  synony¬ 
mous. 

In  the  opposite  case,  where  the 
connection  is  productive  of  mutual 
pleasure,  the  intercourse  is  doubt¬ 
less  amicable ;  but  it  gives,  at  the 
same  time,  a  powerful  impulse  to 
folly  and  sensuality.  Each  party 
is  thus  brought  acquainted  with 
modes  of  licentious  indulgence, 
which  wear  for  him  the  gloss  of 
novelty,  and  which  none  of  his 
previous  habits  have  enabled  him 
to  withstand.  lie  generally,  there¬ 
fore,  not  only  adopts,  but  carries 
them  to  a  much  greater  excess  than 
those,  who,  from  previous  acquaint¬ 
ance,  had  learned  to  use  them  with 
more  moderation. 

The  most  decided  criterion  of 
the  immediate  effects  arising  from 
this  intercourse,  seems  to  be  af¬ 
forded  by  that,  which,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  extended  navigation,  has 
taken  place  between  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe,  and  the  savage 
inhabitants  of  America  and  the 
South  Sea,  The  two  extremes  of 
society  have  thus  been  brought 
into  contact.  Now'  all  navigators 
and  travellers  agree,  (so  far  as  I 
know,  without  a  single  exception,) 
that  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
character  of  these  tribes  is  decided¬ 
ly  pernicious  ;  that  they  have 
adopted  and  carried  to  excess  all 
the  vices  of  their  foreign  visitors, 
without  learning  one  of  their  good 
qualities.  It  scems^  indeed,  to  ef¬ 


face  from  their  minds  every  idea  of 
the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong.  Thus,  most  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  were  strictly  honest,  and  even 
liberal,  among  themselves ;  but  their 
conduct  towards  Europeans  formed 
one  continued  scene  of  cheating 
and  roguery.  Fired  with  the 
fiercest  avidity  for  European  com¬ 
modities,  they  scrupled  at  no  means, 
either  of  violence  or  fraud,  by 
which  they  might  obtain  them. 
Female  virtue,  also,  even  when  va¬ 
lued  among  themselves,  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  without  scruple  in  this  new 
connection. 

And  that  the  injury  is  recipro¬ 
cal,  the  annals  of  the  New  World 
too  abundantly  testify.  The  splen¬ 
did  objects,  exaggerated  by  novel¬ 
ty,  which  were  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  the  first  adventurers,  fired 
them  'with  an  unbounded  lust  of 
wealth;  while  the  difference  of'; 
manners  and  appearance  made  the 
natives  be  regarded  as  beings  of  an 
inferior  species,  and  consigned, 
without  remorse,  to  tortures,  sla¬ 
very,  and  death.  Horrors  were; 
committed,  which  no  pen  can  de¬ 
scribe;  aud  hardly,  throughout  the 
wide  extent  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  is  there  any  shore,  which, i 
European  ambition  has  not  deluged,; 
with  blood.  Happily,  indeed,  aa 
better  order  of  things  has  now 
begun  to  arise. 

Yet  communication,  though  thusi 
pernicious  in  its  first  effects,  be¬ 
comes  ultimately  one  of  the  prime; 
sources  of  human  improvement. 
To  rouse  the  mental  powers,  and 
inspire  an  active  emulation,  it  is 
not  enough  that  a  man  be  brought;1 
into  contact  with  other  individuals, 
whose  situation  aud  habits  are  the': 
same  with  his  own.  The  unifor¬ 
mity  of  such  a  scene  leaves  still  the: 

•  mind! 
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rnind  too  torpid  and  inactive.  But 
t.he  contemplation  of  mind  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  aspects,  the  view  of  differ¬ 
ent  habits,  manners,  and  opinions, 
ut  once  set  the  thinking  powers  in 
umotion,  and  furnish  them  with  am- 
iple  materials  on  which  to  act, 
nThey  free  the  mind  from  the  chains 
i  of  inveterate  habit.  By  destroying 
ithat  blind  submission  which  a  man 
:rwas  disposed  to  pay  to  the  preju- 
adices  of  country  and  education, 
sthey  lead  him  to  form  his  judgment 
impon  rational  and  systematic  prin- 

Sciples,  Out  of  the  variety  of  ha¬ 
bits  and  opinions  which  are  thus 

! presented  to  him,  he  will  probably 
learn  at  last  to  select  those  which 
are  best;  or,  which  is  still  better, 

If  will  be  enabled  to  trace  them  by 
|  the  efforts  of  his  own  mind. 

If  we  consider  the  effect  of  this 
i:  principle  upon  literature  and  the 
I1  arts,  we  shall  soon  perceive  its  in- 
ij  fluence  to  be  powerful,  beyond, 

|  perhaps,  fbat  of  any  other.  In  all 
ii  those  ages  which  receive  the  ap- 
|  pellation  of  classic ,  it  will  be  found 
II  existing  in  the  highest  activity. 

!We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes 
upon  the  map  of  Greece,  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  completely  nature  has 
divided  it  into  a  variety  of  separate 
communities.  It  is  entirely  broken 
down  into  islands  and  peninsulas  ; 
intersected  by  rivetrs,  mountains, 
straits,  narrow  seas,  all  those  bar¬ 
riers  by  which  nature  separates  na¬ 
tions,  without  widely  disjoining 
them  ;  which,  while  the  means  of 
artificial  communication  are  yet  im¬ 
perfect,  form  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  union  of  different 
states  into  one;  but  not  to  such  an 
occasional,  and  even  frequent,  in¬ 
tercourse,  as  may  conduce  to  their 
mutual  improvement.  Another  cause 
is  afforded  by  that  spirit  of  emigra¬ 


tion,  animated  by  which,  Greece, 
during  her  earlier  ages,  poured  nu¬ 
merous  colonies  upon  the  fertile 
shores  of  Italy  and  the  Lesser  Asia. 
All  these  states,  spread  to  such  an 
extent,  and  shooting  into  such  a 
variety  of  forms,  were  still  united 
by  the  same  name,  the  same  origin, 
and  the  same  language  ;  which  last 
circumstance,  in  particular,  must 
have  powerfully  facilitated  the  com¬ 
munication  of  ideas.  Greece,  there¬ 
fore,  (under  which  name  I  would 
comprehend  Peloponnesus  and  the 
shores  of  the  iEgean  Sea,)  had  un¬ 
der  her  immediate  eye,  as  it  were, 
every  various  aspect  under  which 
it  was  possible,  for  man  to  be 
viewed.  Within  herself,  the  rude 
and  simple  Arcadia ;  the  stern 
and  hardy  Lacedemon;  the  lively 
Athens ;  the  voluptuous/  Corinth. 
On  one  side,  the  splendid  and  opu¬ 
lent  cities  of  Grmcia  Major  and 
Sicily ;  on  the  other,  the  refined 
and  effeminate  Ionia.  Immediately 
beyond  lay  Egypt,  an  ancient  and 
great  people,  among  whom  religion, 
laws,  and  government,  were  first 
formed  into  a  regular  system,  and 
were  delivered  over  to  Greece  to  be 
refined  and  perfected.  Persia  pre¬ 
sented  a  military  despotism  and 
barbarous  luxury.  To  the  north, 
the  boundless  forests  of  Scythia  and 
Thraoe,  exhibited  a  view  of  man 
in  his  simplest  and  rudest  condi¬ 
tion.  To  Greece,  as  to  a  common 
centre,  ideas  flowed  from  ali  these 
various  sources. 

Rome,  at  the  time  when  her  ge¬ 
nius  was  at  its  height,  held  in¬ 
tercourse  with  all  nations  ol  the 
known  world,  either  as  subjects, 
as  allies,  or  as  enemies.  Her  great 
men,  engaged  in  continual  missions 
to  the  different  provinces  of  her 
empire,  returned  laden  with  /the 
N  3  arts 
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arts  and  luxuries  of  every  climate  ;  science,  which  were  just  extinguish 
while  the  princes  or  people  over  ing  in  the  west;  and  which  four 
whom  their  dominion  extended,  refuge  here,  in  their  flight  from  tl 
were,  sending  continual  embassies,  terrors  of  Mahometan  desolation 
either  to  court  or  to  purchase  her  The  states  of  modern  Euroj 
favour.  Greece,  where  all  the  have  enjoyed  a  greater  extent  < 
schools  of  learning  were  then  cen-  intercourse  than  was  known  to  an 
tered,  was  visited  with  peculiar  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
frequency.  Jt  was  by  studying  its  form  within  themselves  a  considei 


writers,  and  listening  to  its  teach¬ 
ers,  that  her  most  illustrious  writers 
prepared  themselves  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  sphere  of  Roman  observa¬ 
tion  was  wider.  Besides  ail  the 
countries  with  which  Greece  was 
connected,  it  included  the  coast  of 
Africa,  then  covered  with  splendid 
and  flourishing  cities,  Spain,  and 
the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
The  communication,  however,  was 
not  so  close,  or  so  intimate.  The 
rations  of  Italy,  with  whom  alone 
she  came  into  immediate  contact, 
either  originally  resembled  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  or  had  been  moulded,  by 
long  subjection,  into  a  similar  cha¬ 
racter.  To  this  circumstance  it 
may  be  partly  owing,  that  Roman 
literature,  while  it  maintains  a  more 
uniform  and  dignified  character, 
fails  of  exhibiting  the  variety  and 
versatility  of  Grecian  genius. 

The  states  of  modern  Italy  were 
in  a  situation  so  very  similar  to  that 
of  Greece,  that  there  can  be  less 
occasion  to  enlarge  on  them.  Rome, 
Florence,  Venice,  Naples,  Ferrara, 
were  states  all  differing  in  manners 
and  government,  yet  ail  united  by 
the  tics  of  country  and  language. 
Her  political,  and  still  more  her 
ecclesiastical  condition,  gave  rise  to 
an  almost  perpetual  intercourse 
with  every  other  kingdom  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Italy,  too,  had  the  rare  fe¬ 
licity  of  collecting  the  last  lights  of 


able  number  of  nations,  differing  i 
manners,  government,  and  nation; 
character,  yet  holding  frequent  in 
tercourse,  and  connected  by  certai  j 
common  principles  of  union.  ] 
they  do  not  lie  so  close  together  a 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  this  disadvan 
tage  is  compensated  by  the  imi 
proved  means  of  communication 
We  may  add  the  great  extension  o 
maritime  intercourse,  by  which  nev  i 
worlds  and  new  forms  of  societ 
have  been  opened,  whose  existence 
was  not  even  suspected  at  any  for 
raer  period. 

On  naming  France  and  England 
it  must  immediately  occur,  tha; 
these  are  the  states'  which  harm 
extended  their  connections  mos1 
widely,  both  with  the  rest  of  the 
European  commoRwbalth,  and  with 
other  parts  of  the  world  The  poj 
sition  of  the  former  is  peculiarly 
happy.  In  the  very  centre  of  Eu-i 
rope,  she  had  for  her  immediate 
neighbours  all  the  four  nations 
most  distinguished  for  power  and 
civilization.  The  busy  and  diplo-ii 
matte  character  of  her  court,  with 
the  universality  to  which  the'lan- 
guage  had  attained,  led  her  to  availii 
herself  to  the  utmost  of  these  ad¬ 
vantages.  England,  it  is  true,  stands: 
more  in  a  corner  of  Europe;  but 
this  has  been  compensated  both  byt 
variety  within  herself,  and  by  the» 
wide  diffusion  of  her  maritime  in„. 
tercourse. 

III,. 
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I  .  HI  .—Wealth 

There  is  no  point  on  which  men 
r,  are  more  completely  agreed,  than 
i  with  regard  to  the  corrupting  in- 

(flnence  of  wealth. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  pos¬ 
it  session  of  wealth,  is  to  stimulate  to 
a  an  unbounded  indulgence  in  sen- 
|  suality.  It  naturally  produces  an 
eager  desire  of  pleasure;  and, among 
a  rude  people,  the  pleasures  of 
sense  alone  have  any  powerful  at¬ 
traction.  It  tends  also  to  engross 
the  mind  with  frivolous  pursuits, 
and  to  withdraw  the  attention  from 
those  objects  which  are  really  inte¬ 
resting  and  important.  The  con¬ 
sideration  which  fortune  ensures, 
frees  its  possessor,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  from  that  restraint  of  public 
opinion,  which  is  so  necessary /or 
the  bulk  of  mankind.  It  naturally 
induces  pride;  which,  on  the  least 
contradiction,  is  exasperated  into 
fierceness.  Wealth  tends  to  obli¬ 
terate  the  distinctions  of  merit  and 
worth;  to  make  men  be  esteemed 
by  themselves  and  others,  less  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  intrinsic  desert, 
than  to  the  adventitious  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded.  Nor  is  its  influence  less 
fatal  on  those,  who,  though  desti¬ 
tute  of  fortune  themselves,  are 
placed  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
They  are  tempted  by  the  view  of 
tiiose  indulgences  of  which  they  see 
others  in  possession.  Dazzled  by 
the  splendour  which  surrounds 
wealth,  by  the  accommodations 
which  it  procures,  and  by  the  ho¬ 
mage  which  is  paid  to  if,  they  are 
seized  with  the  amor  sce/erat us  ha- 
bouli ;  they  learn  to  consider  every 
.other  object  as  secondary,  and  to 
scruple  at  no  means  of  amassing  it, 
however  myau  and  criminal. 


Among  the  early  moralists,  who 
viewed  this  principle  in  its  first 
operation,  before  the  arrival  of 
that  refinement  whieh  it  gradually 
introduces,  thedetestation  of  wealth, 
is  completely  unanimous.  By  the 
ancient  teachers  of  wisdom,  con¬ 
tempt  of  fortune  was  always  the- 
first  lesson  inculcated.  The  con¬ 
versation  of  Solon  sufficiently  shews 
how  little  value  he  set  upon  it; 
though  he  did  not,  like  Lycurgus, 
proceed  to  the  desperate  extremity 
of  entirely  rooting  it  out;  doubt¬ 
less,  the  chief  circumstance  which 
gave  such  an  extraordinary  perma¬ 
nency  to  the  institutions  of  that 
severe  legislator. 

Never  perhaps  was  there  so  sud¬ 
den  a  transition  from  poverty  to 
the  most  extreme  opulence,  as  in 
Rome,  after  the  fall  of  Carthage, 
and  when  the  reduction  of  Greece 
had  laid  open  the  wealthy  provinces 
of  Asia  to  proconsular  rapacity. 
He  r  senators,  formerly  so  poor  and 
hardy,  became  suddenly  possessed 
of  imperial  fortunes,  the  spoils  of 
the  conquered  world.  The  abun¬ 
dance  of  this  wealth,  and  the  pro¬ 
fusion  with  which  it  was  lavished, 
seem  to  surpass  every  conception 
which  we  can  form.  Mountains 
were  levelled,  seas  were  enclosed^ 
at  the  expence  of  private  indivi¬ 
duals.  Sallust  makes  Cafiline  de¬ 
scribe  them  as  oppressed  by  tiie 
weight  of  their  fortunes,  and  la¬ 
bouring  by  every  means,  but  in 
vain,  to  get  rid  of  them.  Here, 
therefore,  we  may  form  some  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  effects  arising  from 
wealth  newly  introduced.  Now 
we  find  all  the  great  writers  of  the 
age  labouring  for  words  to  express 
their  utter  detestation  of  it.  Aati 
sacra  fames ;  Amor  seclet  at  us  ha - 
be>tdi ;  Opes  in  it  ament  a  malornm; 
N  4  those 
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these  are  only  a  few  of  many  simi¬ 
lar  expressions;  and  the  feeling  and 
eloquent  manner  in  which  they  al¬ 
ways  touch  upon  this  subject, 
proves  how  deeply  they  were  pe¬ 
netrated  by  it.  These  sentiments, 
indeed,  seem  to  be  fully  justified 
by  that  unparalleled  profligacy  to 
which  i;  gave  rise.  The  conspiracy 
of  Catiline  seems  to  have  consisted 
wholly  of  men,  who  had  either 
made  an  ill  use  of  their  own  wealth, 
or  were  inflamed  by  seeing  it  in  the 
possession  of  others. 

Such  are  the  first  effects  of 
wealth;  but  very  different  are 
those  which  it  produces,  after  ha¬ 
ving  subsisted  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  Jt  then  becomes  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  civilization  and 
refinement.  All  the  highly  civilized 
nations  have  been  opulent.  This 
refinement  gradually  inspires  a  dis¬ 
gust  at  those  vices  to  which  wealth 
had  originally  prompted  ;  while  the 
politeness  and  humanity,  which  are 
in  the  same  manner  introduced, 
soften  down  those  harsh  inequali¬ 
ties  to  which  it  had  given  rise. 

Those  gross  indulgences  to  which 
the  votary  of  wealth  had  at  first 
addicted  himself,  soon  pall  upon 
the  senses.  A  wish  then  arises  to 
seek  for  more  refined  sources  of 
enjoyment,  which  if  any  one  can 
invent,  wealth  supplies  the  means 

of  amply  rewarding  him.  Hence 

- ;  * 
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an  impulse  is  given  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  poetry  and  the  arts.  For 
some  time,  indeed,  these  pursuits 
may  not  seem  much  to  diminish 
the  empire  of  sensuality.  They 
are  then  employed  chiefly  in  throw¬ 
ing  a  veil  over  its  grossness,  and 
relieving  the  satiety  which  it  had 
before  inspired.  By  a  repetition, 
however,  of  the  same  process,  the 
pleasures  of  a  refined  society  are 
more  and  more  disengaged  from 
this  alloy  ;  greater  value  is  placed 
on  those  higher  and  purer  gratifi¬ 
cations,  in  which  mind  holds  the 
chief  place,  and  which  can  be  in. 
dulged  in,  with  innocence  and  dig¬ 
nity.  In  consequence,  too,  of  the 
close  connection  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  faculties,  the  cultivation  of 
those  subservient  to  pleasure  natu¬ 
rally  leads  to  that  of  others  of  a 
higher  description.  Poetry,  when¬ 
ever  there  is  no  check  on  the  na¬ 
tural  progress  of  society,  is,  if  not 
the  attendant,  at  least  the  precur¬ 
sor,  of  philosophy.  The  moral 
sense,  too,  which  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  refinement  of  taste, 
and  the  improvement  of  reason, 
fails  not  to  share  in  the  general 
progress.  Thus  wealth  becomes 
ultimately  the  means  of  raising  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  a  state  of  higher 
dignity,  than  that  which  it  was 
originally  the  means  of  defacing. 
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ODE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR,  1808, 

By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq^  p.  l. 

[Performed  at  St.  James’s,  on  her  Majesty’s  Birth-Day.] 

J3EHOLD  yon  lurid  Orb  that  seems 
Devious  thro’  aether’s  paths  to  stray, 

And,  while  with  baleful  light  it  gleams. 

Appears  to  trace  no  certain  way ; 

No  influence  mild  with  genial  force 
Waits  on  its  desultory  course  : 

But  myriads  view  its  streaming  hair 
Shed  death  and  horror  thro’  the  air, 

While  even  Science’  piercing  sight, 

Clear  from  the  mists  of  visionary  fears, 

Anxious  beholds  the  erratic  Stranger’s  flight, 

Lest  mingling  with  the  planetary  spheres, 

It  shake  the  order  of  the  mighty  frame, 

Destroy  with  ponderous  shock,  or  melt  with  sulphurous  flame. 

Such  is,  alas  !  the  dread  that  waifs 
On  savage  Inroad’s  wild  career, 

While  trembling  round,  the  peaceful  States 
Survey  its  meteor  course  with  fear; 

And  as  the  immortal  mandate  guides. 

And  points  the  Comet  where  to  stray; 

So  thro’  the  battle’s  crimson  tides 
It  points  Ambition’s  fatal  way; 

Submissive  both  th’ Eternal’s  will  perform, 

As  act  his  high  behest  the  earthquake  and  the  storm. 

But  as  with  ray  benign  and  bland 
The  radiant  Ruler  of  the  year 
Sheds  plenty  on  the  smiling  land 

Where’er  his  vivifying  beams  appear, 

Now  wakes  the  roseate  bloom  of  Spring, 

Fann’d  by  young  Zephyr’s  tepid  wing, 


Or 
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Orclothesthe  wide  expanding  plain, 

With  Summer’s  fruits,  or  Autumn’s  grain, 

Or  gathering  from  the  watery  shores 
Sources  of  vegetable  stores, 

Renews  scorch’d  Earth’s  exhausted  powers 
With  balmy  dews  and  gentle  showers  ; 

So  from  the  patriot  Monarch’s  care, 

Whose  breast  no  dreams  of  conquest  move, 

Founding  his  glory  on  his  people’s  love, 

And  proud  to  boast  unbounded  empire  there, 

The  copious  rills  of  Peace  domestic  stream, 

Warm  glows  fair  Virtue’s  flame,  and  bright  Religion’s  beans. 

O  Britain,  may  thy  happy  coast, 

Tho’  loud  oppression  rage  around, 

To  the  applauding  nations  boast 

One  shore  with  peace,  with  mercy  crown’d  : 

Still  may  thy  hospitable  seat 
To  suffering  greatness  yield  a  safe  retreat ; 

For  when  the  sacred  fiat  of  the  skies 
First  caus’d  thy  sea-encircled  Realm  to  rise, 

It  bade  it  an  eternal  column  stand,* 

Sacred  to  want  and  woe  from  every  clime  and  land. 

'  ODE  FOR  THE  KING’S  BIRTH- DAY. 

[By  the  Same.] 

l^TO  F  with  more  joy  when  gathering  round, 

Dark  mists  the  face  of  Heaven  deform, 

When  howls  the  wind  with  hollow  sound, 

Preluding  to  the  rising  storm  ; 

We  thro’  the  severing  clouds  descry 
Of  cheering  light  a  golden  gleam  : 

And  hail  awhile  the  clearing  sky, 

And  feel  awhile  the  genial  beam  ; 

Than  now,  when  spreading  wide  and  far, 

Roars  the  tremendous  peal  of  war, 

We  bless  of  peace  and  joy  the  ray, 

That  giids  the  happy  hours  of  George’s,  natal  day. 

From  regions  wrapp’d  in  endless  snow, 

Eternal  Winter’s  drear  domain, 

To  where  Sol’s  fervid  axles  glow 
Incessant  o’er  the  arid  plain, 

The  Muses  look  with  anxious  eye 
To  see  the  clouds  of  discord  fly, 

*  Pine].  Olyrr.p.  viii.  Strophe  2. 
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That  the  loud  clarion’s  warlike  sound, 

Which  awes  a  trembling  world,  may  ceajse, 

And  all  their  tuneful  choir  around 
May  strike  the  lyre  to  notes  of  Peace  ; 

The  scenes  of  horror  and  of  death  be  o’er, 

And  fell  Ambition  grasp  her  iron  rod  no  more. 

Vain  arc  their  hopes,  their  vows  are  vain  ; 

War  still  protracts  his  bloody  reign  ; 

And  when  these  halcyon  hours  are  past, 

That  lull  awhile  the  stormy  blast, 

The  Muse  again  in  martial  lays, 

Must  bid  her  voice  the  Song  of  Battle  raise  ; 

Must  shew  that  all  the  joys  that  smile 
On  Britain’s  Heaven, protected  Isle, 

Call  on  her  Sons  with  tenfold  might 
To  stem  the  threatening  waves  of  fight, 

Whelm  in  the  ensanguin’d  tide  their  country’s  foes, 

And  guard  with  giant  arm  the  blessings  Heaven  bestows. 

_  ■  t  •  * 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  SECOND  OF  MARMION. 

Ry  W.  Scott,  Esq. 

\  . 

WHEN,  musing  on  companions  gone, 

We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 

Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain, 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain  : 

It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest, 

Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impressed. 

’Tis  silent  amid  worldly  toiis, 

And  stilled  soon  by  mental  broils; 

Hut,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared, 

Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard, 

Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 

’Twixt  resignation  and  content. 

Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake, 

By  lone  St.  Mary’s  silent  lake  ; 

Thou  knovv’st  it  well, — nor  fen,  nor  sedge, 

Pollute  the  pure  lake’s  crystal  edge  ; 

Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink; 

And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 

Far  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue, 

Each  hill’s  huge  outline  you  may  view  ; 

Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare, 

Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake  Is  there, 
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Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scattered  pine. 

Yet  even  this  nakedness  has  power, 

And  aids  the  feeling  of  thohour  : 

Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy, 

Where  living  thing  concealed  might  lie  ; 

Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell, 

Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell ; 
There’s  nothing  left  to  fa'ncy’s  guess, 

You  see  that  all  is  loneliness : 

And  silence  aids — though  the  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  Tills  ; 

In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep, 

The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep  ; 

Your  horse’s  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude, 

So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 

But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near ; 

For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low, 

Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallowed  soil, 

The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  tod, 

And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid, 

Where  ersthis  simple  fathers  prayed. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passions’  strife, 

And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  life, 

Here,  have  I  thought, ’twere  sweet  to  dwell. 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain’s  cell, 

Like  thatsame  peaceful  hermitage, 

Where  Milton  longed  to  spend  his  age. 

’Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day, 

On  Bourhope’s  lonely  top  decay  ; 

And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died. 

On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain’s  side, 

To  say,  u  Thus  pleasures  fade  away  ; 

Youth,  talents,  beauty  thus  decay, 

And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  grey 
Then  gaze  on  Dryhope’s  ruined  tower, 

And  think  on  Yarrow’s  faded  Flower  : 

And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  heard 
Which  bids  us  bo  for  storm  prepared, — 

The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings, 

As  up  his  force  the  Tempest  brings, — 

’Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave, 

To  sit  upon  the  Wizard’s  grave  ; 

That  Wizard  Priest’s,  whose  bones  are  thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust ; 
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On  which  no  sun-beam  ever  shines — 

(So  superstition’s  creed  divines,) 

Thence  view  the  lake,  with  sullen  roar, 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore; 
And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the  gale, 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  sail, 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave  : 

Then,  when  against  the  driving  hail 
No  longer  might  my  plaid  avail, 

Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire, 

And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire  : 
There  ponder  o’er  some  mystic  lay, 

Till  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  sway, 

And,  in  the  bittern’s  distant  shriek, 

I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak, 

And  thought  the  Wizard  Priest  was  come^ 
To  claim  again  his  ancient  home  ! 

And  bade  my  busy  fancy  range, 

To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange, 
Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  cleared, 
And  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  feared. 

TRIAL  OF  CONSTANCE. 
[From  the  Same.] 

"1XTHILE  round  the  fire  such  legends  go 
*  "  Far  different  was  the  scene  of  woe, 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath, 

Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 

It  was  more  dark  and  lone  that  vault, 
Than  the  worst  dungeon  cell  ; 

Old  Colwulf  built  it,  for  his  fault, 

In  penitence  to  dwell, 

When  he  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 

This  den,  which,  chilling  every  sense 
Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight, 

Was  called  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 
Excluding  air  and  light, 

Was,  by  the  prelate  Sexhclm,  made 
A  place  of  burial,  for  such  dead 
As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin, 

Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
’Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment; 

Whence  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent, 
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As  reached  the  upper  air, 

The  hearers  blessed  themselves,  and  said, 

The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 
Bemoaned  their  torments  there. 

But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile, 

Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 
Some  vague  tradition  go, 

Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay  ;  and  still  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 
To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 

Victim  and  executioner 

Were  blind-fold  when  transported  there. 

In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung, 

From  the  rude  rock  the  side-walls  sprung  ; 

The  grave-stones,  rudely  sculptured  o’er, 

Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore, 

Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor  ; 

The  mildew  drops  fell  one  by  one, 

With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 

A  cresset,  in  an  iron  chain, 

Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain, 

With  damp  and  darkness  seemed  to  strive. 

As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive ; 

And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy, 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  thj'ee  ; 

All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 

The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 
On  iron  table  lay  ; 

In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone, 

Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown, 

By  the  pale  cresset’s  ray  : 

The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda,  there, 

Sate  for  a  space  with  visage  bare, 

Until,  to  hide  her  bosom’s  swell, 

And  tear-drops  that  for  pity  fell, 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 

Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  1  guess, 

By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress, 

Is  Tynemouth’s  haughty  Prioress, 

And  she  w  ith  awe  looks  pale  : 

And  he,  that  Ancient  Man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quenched  by  age’s  night, 

Upon 
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Upon  w  hose  wrinkled  brow  alone, 

Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy’s  trace  is  shown. 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stern, — 

Saint  Cuthbert’s  Abbot  is  his  stile  ; 

For  sanctity  called,  through  the  isle, 

The  Saint  of  Lmdisfarn. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair  ; 

But,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share, 

Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 

Her  sex  a  page’s  dress  belied  ; 

The  cloak  and  doublet,  loosely  tied, 

Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  hide. 

Her  cap  down  o’er  her  face  she  drew 
And,  on  her  doublet  breast, 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue, 

Lord  MoTmion’s  falcon  crest. 

But,  at  the  Prioress’  command, 

A  Monk  undid  the  silken  band, 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair, 

And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head, 

And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread, 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 

Constance  dc  Beverley  they  know, 

Sister  professed  of  Fontevraud, 

Whom  tiie  church  numbered  with  the  dead. 

For  broken  vows,  and  convent  lied. 

When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 

(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue, 

It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear 
To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair,) 

Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye, 

Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy  ; 

And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale, 

That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail, 

And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head', 

And  of  her  bosom,  warranted, 

That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 

^  on  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 

Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there; 

So  still  she  was,  so  pale  so  fair. 

Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul, 

Such  as  docs  murder  for  a  meed  ; 

Who,  but  oi  fear,  knows  no  controul, 

Because  his  conscience,  seared  and  foul, 

F sels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 
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One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne’er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 

Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs, 

To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds  ; 

For  them  no  visioned  terrors  daunt, 

Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt ; 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base, 

The  fear  of  death, — alone  finds  place. 

This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl, 
Ris  body  on  the  floor  to  dash, 

And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lash; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near, 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriek, 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak  ! 

For  there  were  seen,  in  that  dark  wall, 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tail  — 
Who  enters  at  such  griesly  door, 

Shall  ne'er,  1  ween,  find  exit  more. 

In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid, 

Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread  : 

By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress, 

Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless  ; 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch, 

Shewed  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch  : 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam, 

The  dark-red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  displayed, 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

These  executioners  were  chose, 

As  men  who  were  w  ith  mankind  foes, 

And,  with  despite  and  envy  fired, 

Into  the  cloister  had  retired  ; 

Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace, 
Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  efface 
Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain  ; 

For,  as  the  vassais  of  her  will, 

Such  men  the  church  selected  still, 

As  either  joyed  in  doing  ill, 

Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain, 

If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 

By  strange  device  were  they  brought  there, 
They  knew  not  how,  and  knew  not  w  here. 
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And  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose, 

To  speak  the  Chapter’s  doom, 

On  those  the  wall  was  to  inclose, 

Alive,  within  the  tomb  ; 

But  stopped,  because  that  woeful  maid, 
Gathering  her  powers,  to  speak  essayed,, 
Twice  she  essayed,  and  twice  in  vain  ; 

Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain  ; 
Nought  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lip: 

’  l'wixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still, 

V  ou  seemed  to  hear  a  distant  rill — 
?Twas  ocean’s  swells  and  falls; 

For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 

A  tempest  :hcre  you  scarce  could  hear, 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 

•  •  •  ,  i 

At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart, 

And  light  came  to  her  eye, 

And  colour  dawned  upon  her  cheek, 

A  hectic  and  a  fluttered  streak, 

Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak, 

By  autumn’s  stormy  sky  ; 

And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length, 
Still  as  she  spoke,  she  gathered  strength, 
And  armed  herself  to  bear. 

It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy, 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair. 

u  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace; 
Well  know  I,  for  one  minute’s  space 
Successless  might  I  sue: 

Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain; 
For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain, 

To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain, 

Vain  are  your  masses  too. — 

I  listened  to  a  traitor’s  tale, 

I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil. 

For  three  long  years  I  bowed  my  pride, 

A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride; 

And  well  my  folly’s  meed  he  gave, 

Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave, 

All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. — 

He  saw  young  Clara’s  face  more  fair. 

He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 
Vol.  L.  0 
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Forgot  his  vow?,  his  faith  forswore, 

And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more.— 
’Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told ; 

But,  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree, 

Ne’er  had  been  read,  in  story  old, 

Of  maiden  true  betrayed  for  gold, 

That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me! 

u  The  king  approved  his  favourite’s  aim ; 
In  vain  a  rival  barred  his  claim, 

Whose  faith  with  Clare’s  was  plight, 

For  he  attaints  that  rival’s  fame 
With  treason’s  charge— and  on  they  came, 
In  mortal  lists  to  fight. 

Their  oaths  are  said, 

Their  prayers  are  prayed, 

Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid, 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock  ; 

And  hark !  the  throng,  with  thundering  cry, 
Shout  u  Marmion,  Marmion,  to  the  sky! 

De  Wilton  to  the  block !” 

Say  ye,  who  preach  heaven  shall  decide* 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride, 

Say,  was  heaven’s  justice  here? 

When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 

Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death, 

Beneath  a  traitor’s  spear. 

How  false  the  charge,  how  true  he  fell, 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell.” — - 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast, 
Paused,  gathered  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest. 

c£  Still  was  false  Marmion’s  bridal  staid ; 
To  Whitby’s  convent  fled  the  maid, 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 

4  Ho !  shifts  she  thus  ?’  king  Henry  cried. 

‘  Sir  Marmion  she  shall  be  thy  bride, 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.’ 

One  way  remained — the  king’s  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land  : 

I  lingered  here,  and  rescue  plaun’d 
For  Clara  and  for  me: 

This  caitiff  Monk,  for  gold  did  swear, 

He  would  to  Whitby’s  shrine  repair, 

And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 
A  saint  in  heayen  should  be. 

But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath, 

Whose  cowardice  hath  undone  ui  both. 
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Ami  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells, 

Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells, 

But  to  assure  my  sou!,  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion. 

Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betrayed, 

This  packet,  to  the  king  conveyed, 

Had  given  him  to  the  headsman’s  stroke, 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke.' — 

Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will, 

For  I  can  sulfer,  and  be  still ; 

And  come  he  slow',  or  come  he  fast. 

It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last. 

%  ‘  T.  :  e 

u  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb, 

Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome ! 

If  Marmion’s  late  remorse  should  wake, 

Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  fake, 

That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 

Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends  ! 

The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends, 

The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 

Rides  forth  upon  destruction’s  wing. 

Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep, 

Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds’  sweep; 

Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones, 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones, 

And,  ignorant  of  priests’ cruelty, 

Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be.” — 

Fixed  w  as  her  look,  and  stern  her  air ; 

Back  from  her  shoulders  streamed  her  hair; 

The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade, 

Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head  ; 

Her  figure  seemed  to  rise  more  high; 

Her  voice,  despair’s  wild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 

Appalled  the  astonished  conclave  sate; 

With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form, 

And  listened  for  the  avenging  storm  ; 

The  judges  felt  the  victim’s  dread  ; 

No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said, 

Till  thus  the  Abbot’s  doom  was  given, 

Raising  his  sightless  balis  to  heaven: — 
u  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease; 

Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  - 
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From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom. 
Of  execution  too,  and  tomb, 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three} 

Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 
The  butcher-work  that  there  befell. 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 
Of  sin  and  misery. 

An  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day; 

But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air, 
They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair, 

And  many  a  stifled  groan  : 

With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 
And  crossed  themselves  for  terror’s  sake* 
As  hurrying,  tottering  on  : 

Even  in  the  vesper’s  heavenly  tone. 

They  seemed  to  hear  a  dying  groan, 

And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 

Slow  o’er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung; 

To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  rolled, 

His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told ; 

The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  head, 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said; 

So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell. 

The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 

Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind, 

Listed  before,  aside,  behind. 

Then  couched  him  down  beside  the  hind ; 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern, 

To  hear  that  sound,  so  dull  and  stern. 


SONG  OF  FITZ.EUSTACE. 
[From  the  Same.] 

HERE  shall  the  lover  rest, 


*  ¥  Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden’s  breast, 

Parted  for  ever  ? 

Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high. 
Sounds  the  far  biilow, 

Where  early  violets  die, 

Under  the  willow. 


CHORUS. 

Elcu  loro ,  &c.  Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 


There, 
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There,  through  the  summer  day, 

Cool  streams  are  laving ; 

There,  while  the  tempests  sway, 

Scarce  are  bows  waving  ; 

There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take, 

Parted  for  ever, 

Never  again  to  wake, 

Never,  O  never. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loro ,  &c.  Never,  O  never* 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest, 

H«,  the  deceiver, 

Who  could  win  maiden’s  breast, 

Ruin,  and  leave  her? 

y  \ 

In  the  lost  battle. 

Borne  down  by  the  flying. 

Where  mingles  war’s  rattle, 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 
chorus. 

Eleu  loro ,  &c.  There  shall  he  be  lying. 

/  * 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O’er  the  false  hearted  ; 

His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

Ere  life  be  parted. 

Shame  and  dishonour  sit 
By  his  grave  ever  ; 

Blessing  shall  hallow  it, — 

Never,  O  never. 

chorus. 

Eleu  loro ,  &c.  Never,  O  never, 

BANQUET  AT  HOLYROOD.HOUSE, 

WHERE  JAMES  IV.  OF  SCOTLAND  HELD  HIS  COURT. 

[From  the  Same.] 

THROUGH  this  mixed  crowd  of  glee  and  ga»e, 
The  king  to  greet  lord  Marmion  came, 

While,  reverend,  all  made  room. 

An  ea^y  task  it  was,  1  trow, 

King  James's  manly  form  to  know, 

Although,  his  courtesy  to  show, 

He  dotted,  to  Marmion  bending  low, 

1 1  is  broidercd  cap  and  plume. 
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For  royal  were  his  garb  and  mien, 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 
Trimmed  with  the  fur  of  martin  wild  ; 

His  vest,  of  changeful  sattin  sheen, 

The  dazzled  eye  beguiled  ; 

His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown, 

Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland’s  crown, 
The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown  ;  ' 

His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right,  . 

Descended  from  a  baldric  bright ; 

White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel ; 

His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair, 

Was  buttoned  with  a  ruby  rare: 

And  Marmion  deemed  he  ne’er  had  seen 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

The  monarch’s  form  was  middle  size  ; 

For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise, 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair; 

And  hazle  was  his  eagle  eye, 

And  auburn  of  the  darkest  dye 
His  short  curled  beard  and  hair. 

Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance, 

And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists; 

And,  oh  \  he  had  that  merry  glance, 

That  seldom  lady’s  heart  resists. 

Lightly /rom  fair  to  fair  he  flew, 

And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue  ; — 

Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain  ! 

For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 

I  said  he  joyed  in  banquet-bower  ; 

But,  mid  his  mirth,  ’twas  often  strange, 
How  suddenly  his  cheer  would  change, 
His  look  o’ercast  and  lower, 

If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 
The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt, 

That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain, 

In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 

Even  so  ’twas  strange  how,  evermore, 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o’er, 
Forward  he  rushed,  with  double  glee, 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry  : 

Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  affright 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  flight, 

And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside  ; 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied, 


And, 
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And,  straining  on  the  tightened  rein, 

Scours  doubly  swift  o’er  hill  and  plain. 

O’er  James’s  heart,  the  courtiers  say, 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron’s  wife  held  sway : 

To  Scotland’s  court  she  came, 

To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord, 

Who  Cessford’s  gallant  heart  had  gored, 

And  with  the  king  to  make  accord, 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 

Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  king  allegiance  own; 

For  the  fair  queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  turquois  ring,  and  glove, 

And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love, 

For  her  to  break  a  lance ; 

And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand, 

And  march  three  miles  on  Southron  land, 

And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 
In  English  breezes  dance. 

And  thus,  for  France’s  queen  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest; 

And  thus  admitted  English  fair 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share; 

And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  planned 
The  ruin  of  himself  and  land  I 
And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell, 

Nor  England’s  fair,  nor  France’s  queen, 

Were  worth  one  pearl-drop,  bright  and  sheen, 
From  Margaret’s  eyes  that  fell, — 

His  own  queen  Margaret,  who,  in  Lithgow  s  bower, 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 

The  queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile, 

And  weeps  the  weary  day, 

The  war  against  her  native  soil, 

Her  monarch’s  risk  in  battle  broil ;  ® 

And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while, 

Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 
Upon  the  harp  to  play* 

Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o  er 
The  strings  her  fingers  flew  ; 

And  as  she  touched  and  tuned  them  all, 

Ever  her  bosom’s  rise  and  fall 
Was  plainer  given  to  view  ; 

For  all,  for  heat,  was  laid  aside, 

Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
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And  first  she  pitched  her  voice  to  sing, 

Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  king, 

And  then  around  the  silent  ring; 

And  laughed,  and  blushed,  and  oft  did  say 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  Yea,  and  Nay, 

She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play! 

At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee, 

Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 

A  soft,  yet  lively,  air  she  rung, 

While  thus  the  wily  lady  sung. 

LOCHINVAR. 

Lady  Heron's  Song . 

O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 

Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 

And  save  his  good  broad-sword  he  weapon  had  none, 

He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

...  t 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 

He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late: 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bride’s-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all : 

Then  spoke  the  bride’s  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 
u  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  lord  Lochinvar  — - 

'■  <  •  < 

u  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  : — 

Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide— 

And  now  am  1  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 

To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 

There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar.” 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up, 

He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 

She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 

With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 

Now  tread  we  a  measure !”  said  young  Lochinvar. 
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So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume  ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  “  ’Twere  better  by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.” 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger  stood  near; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 
u  Shp  is  won!  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur, 
They’ll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,”  quoth  young  Lochinvar. 


There  was  mounting  ’mong  Grammes  of  the  Nethcrby  clan  , 
Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Alusgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran 
There  was  racing,  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne’er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  yc°e’er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  . 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THOSE  WHO  FELL  IN  THE  DEFENCE 

OF  SARAGOSSA. 

[ Anonymous.'] 


P 


EACE  and  renown  to  the  mighty  dead. 
Who,  at  Honour’s  awful  call, 

For  their  injur’d  country  bled 
By  Saragossa’s  wall ! 


The  shepherd’s  evening  hymn  shall  bless 
The  spirits  of  the  parted  brave; 

And  Spanish  maidens  yearly  dress 
With  olive  boughs  each  hallow’d  grave. 

For  not  inglorious  ia  their  sleep  ; 

Nor  yet  unblest  their  bones  shall  lie; 
Though  Ruin  o’er  their  country  sweep, 
Though  Freedom  o’er  their  ashes  sigh: 


The  good  man’s  blessing  is  a  me<^d 
Beyond  the  gift  of  sons  of  earth  ; 

The  gift  of  lie  av’n  for  those  who  bleed, 
To  save  the  land  that  gave  them  birth. 


In  future  times,  the  aged  seer 
Shall  call  the  youngster  to  his  side, 
And  check  his  mirth  awhile  to  hear 
How  Saragossa’s  warriors  died. 


There 
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There  shall  he  point  the  ruin'd  tow’r, 

The  mould’ring  rampart  battle-riven, 

Where  stood  the  gallant  Spanish  power 
When  back  the  Gallic  host  was  driven. 

(C  And  there  they  fought— the  war-cry  rose  % 

Their  wives  and  children  fought  beside; 

And  heav’n  frown’d  blacker  on  their  foes, 

When  husbands,  children,  mothers  died. 

Boy,  mark  this  cross,  this  heaving  mound  S 
Be  re  let  thy  ruder  sports  be  staid  ; 

The  spot  we  tread  is  holy  ground, 

A  patriot’s  relics  here  are  laid  : 

And  swear,  at  early  matin  bell, 

Their  mem’ry  shall  not  pass  unblest; 

And  sw  ear,  at  vesper’s  solemn  swell, 

Thou’lt  breathe  a  blessing  on  their  rest.’* 

When  fades  thy  beam,  and  Heaven’s  vengeance  deep, 
Tyrant,  shall  thy  soul  appall. 

Thou  shalt  envy  those  that  sleep, 

By  Saragossa’s  wall. 

THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  GONE. 

By  Mu.  Tomlins,  of  Shrewsbury. 

HPHE  sun  was  departed,  the  mild  zephyr  blowing, 
Bore  over  the  plain  the  perfume  of  the  flowers, 

In  soft  undulations  the  streamlet  was  flowing; 

And  calm  Meditation  led  forward  the  hours. 

I  struck  the  full  chord,  and  the  ready  tear  started, 

I  sung  of  an  exile,  forlorn,  broken-hearted; 

Like  him  from  my  bosom  all  joy  is  departed, 

And  sorrow  has  stol’n  from  the  lyre  all  its  powers. 

I  paus'd  on  the  strain,  when  fond  memory  tenacious, 
Presented  the  form  I  must  ever  esteem, 

Retrac’d  scenes  of  pleasure,  alas  !  how  lallacious, 

>  Evanescent  all,  as  the  shades  of  a  dream  ; 

Yet  still  as  they  rush’d  through  oppress’d  recollection, 
The  silent  tear  fell,  and  the  pensive  reflection, 
Immers’d  my  sad  bosom  in  deeper  dejection  ; 

On  which  cheering  Hope  scarcely  glances  a  beam. 
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In  vain  into  beauty  all  Nature  is  springing, 

In  vain  smiling  Spring  does  its  blossoms  unfold, 

In  vain  round  my  cot  the  wing’d  choristers  singing, 

When  each  soft  affection  is  dormant  and  cold, 

As  the  merchant  is  sad,  when  bereav’d  of  his  treasure^ 
So  slow  beats  my  heart,  and  so  languid  its  measure, 

So  dreary,  so  lonely,  a  stranger  to  pleasure, 

Around  it  Affliction  her  mantle  hath  roll’d. 

But  meek  Resignation  supporting  the  spirit, 

Unveils  a  bright  scene  to  the  uplifted  eye  ; 

A  scene  which  the  patient  and  pure  shall  inherit; 

Where  hearts  bleed  no  more,  and  the  tear  shall  be  dry. 
There  souls  which  on  earth  in  each  other  delighted, 

By  friendship,  bv  honour,  by  virtue  united, 

Shall  meet,  and  their  pleasures  no  more  shall  be  blighted, 
But  perfect  and  pure  as  their  love  be  their  joy. 


CATC  II, 

'  y  \  * 

HOW  SINGING  BY  TIIE  PEOPLE,  THE  MINISTERS,  AND  THE  THREE  GREAT 

COMMANDERS  !  !  ! 


/ 
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People. 

WHO  let  the  French  escapo  ?  Was’tyou,  Sir, 

Sir  Arthur. 


or  you  ? 


Sir  Hew  let  the  French  escape.  Sir  Hew,  Sir  Hew. 

Sir  Hew. 

What  J,  Sir  ?  not  I,  Sir,  you  tell  a  cursed - ,  Sir, 

Sir  Arthur  sign’d  the  Armistice  you’ve  all  cause  to  rue. 

Sir  Arthur. 

What  I,  Sir?  notl,  Sir. 

People. 

Of  fighting  you  were  shy,  Sir. 

Sir  Arthur  and  Sir  Hew. 

’Twas  you  that  let  the  French  escape,  ’twas  you,  Sir,  you! 

People. 

Come,  come  to  trial ;  carry 
Hew,  Arthur,  and  Sir  Harry;  ' 

Whoever  let  the  French  escape  we’ll  make  look  blue. 

Sir  Hew. 

You’ll  discover  at  the  Finis ,  Sirs, 

’Twas  Sir  Arthur  and  the  Ministers — 

The  Ministers  let  go  the  French  !  yes!  you,  Sirs,  you! 

Ministers. 
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Ministers. 

What !  we,  Sir,  we  ? 

We’ll  hang  you  on  a  tree! 

’Twas  Hew  that  let  the  French  escape— not  Arthur,  but  Hew/ 

People. 

We  heed  you  not  a  feather ; 

You’re  drivellers  altogether  ! 

And  we’ll  bang  you  altogether  up;  yes, you,  Sirs,  and  you! 

OcL  26,  J808.  ? 

SIR  HEW. 

[From  the  Morning  Herald.] 

MORBLEAU!  Morbleau! 

Oh  !  oh  !  Sir  Hew, 

That  you  should  be  so  simple. 

To  let  Junot, 

Outwit  you  so— 

O  shame  !  Sir  Hew  D- - ple! 

Did  you  not  know 
The  haughty  foe 

Was  humbled  by  Sir  Arthur, 

That  gallant  Knight 
As  e’er  in  fight 

Wore  Honour’s  Star  and  Garter  ? 

Indeed,  Sir  Hew, 

I  blush  for  you, 

And  your  absurd  Convention— 

The  Moniteur 
Must  praise,  I’m  sure, 

Your  wond’rous  condescension  ! 

Philliber. 

EPITAPH  ON  A  DOG. 


BY  MR.  PARRY. 


[Whoever  has  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Boziey,  of  Esless  Lodge,  near  Wrcv. 
am,  in  Denbighshire,  must  have  been  delighted  with  the  sagacity  ol 
his  favourite  Dog  George;  who,  after  entertaining  his  master  and  hi; 
friends  for  fifteen  years,  died  lately  and  the  following  Epitaph  ij 
placed  on  a  tablet  to  his  memory  :]  * 

XJTERE  lies  poor  George! — my  Dog,  my  Friend, 

Who  ne’er  did  any  one  offend  ; 

He  pass’d  his  harmless  days  with  me, 

'  Where’er  I  was,  there  too  was  he. 
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When  bus’ncss  call’d  me  far  from  home, 

He,  like  a  faithful  friend,  would  come, 

To  cheer  me  with  his  pranks  by  day; 

At  night  to  guard  my  lonely  way. 

No  more,  alas!  with  merry  dance, 

Will  he,  with  joy,  my  soul  enhance; 

No  more  He  stretch’d  before  my  fire  ; 

No  more  the  harp  or  flute  admire  ! 

No  more  his  sparkling  eyes  will  tell 
How  much  he  lov’d  me — and  how  well. 

Alas!  poor  George — this  grateful  tear 
Will  shew  my  love  too  was — sincere. 

Farewell,  fond  friend — for  e’er  farewell ! 

I  to  the  world  thy  feats  will  tell. 

Long  may  I  search — but  search  in  vain, 

I  ne’er  shall  see  thy  like  again. 

.  Esless  Lodge ,  Aug.  20th,  1808. 

\  , 

LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  MISS  EGERTON, 

BY  THE  REV.  MR.  THYER. 

[Miss  Egerton,  daughter  of  Samuel  Egerton,  Esq.  of  Tatton-park, 
Cheshire,  had  rallied,  but  very  good-humouredly,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thyer, 
for  some  little  awkwardness  at  table. — Mr.  Thyer  was  a  celebrated  cri¬ 
tic  ;  he  lived  with  them  at  Tatton-park  :  the  next  morning  at  breakfast 
he  brought  her  the  following  Copy  of  Verses.] 

MADAM,  you  rally  well,  Tis  true; 

Aud,  I  must  own  it,  justly  too: 

But  still,  methinks,  ’tis  very  hard, 

Since  from  reprisals  quite  debarr’d, 

For  all  that  ever  I  can  do, 

1  cannot  find  one  fault  in  you. 


IMITATION  OF  THE  MUCH  ADMIRED  DIALOGUE 

TWEEN  HORACE  AND  LYDIA. 


BE- 


,,  ESQ. 


BY  JAMES  IIORATIO  RUDGE, 

[From  the  Monthly  Magazine.] 

HORACE. 

inUIIILE,  Lydia,  I  was  lov’d  by  thee, 
”  "  No  youth  was  ever  priz’d  like  me ; 
Soft  round  thy  neck,  I  threw  my  arms, 
And  often  kiss’d  thy  snow-white  charms  ; 
More  biess’d  than  e’en  the  Parthian  king, 
I  sweetly  pass’d  the  hours  of  spring. 


LYDIA, 
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LYDIA. 

While  Lydia  did  thy  bosom  fire, 

And  did  with  love  thy  breast  inspire  ; 

When  Chloe’s  charms  were  spurn’d  by  thee; 
And  she  was  not  preferr’d  to  me  : 
Attractive  then  was  Lydia’s  name, 

More  priz’d  chan  e’en  the  Ilian  dame  ! 

HORACE. 

The  Thracian  girl,  by  gentle  art, 

With*  soft’ mug  music  rules  my  heart; 

Well  vers’d  th’  harmonious  harp  to  string, 
Or  in  melqdious  strains  to  sing  : 

Ah  !  for  my  lov’d,  my  Chloe’s  sake, 

The  world  this  instant  I’d  forsake  ! 

LYDIA. 

Calais  too,  my  breast  has  fir’d, 

And  all  my  soul  with  love  inspir’d  ; 

The  Thurian  youth,  by  inagic  art, 

With  wanton  kisses  rules  my  heart : 

For  him,  my  lov’d  Catais’  sake, 

O  !  twice  the  world  I  would  forsake  1 

HORACE. 

-  But  ah  !  should  Love  once  more  invoke, 

And  bind  us  in  his  brazen  yoke  ; 

Should  Horace  spurn  his  Chloe’s  charms, 
And  fly  once  more  to  Lydia’s  arms  ; 
Should  Love  throw  ope’  his  gates  again, 

Ah  I  what  would  say  my  Lydia  then  ? 

LYDIA. 

E’en  though  Catais  should  display, 

,  More  lustre  than  the  orb  of  day  ; 

And  you,  my  Horace,*  fickle  be, 
Inconstant  as  th’  Adriatic  sea  ; 

Still  could  I  pass  with  thee  my  life, 

Be  e’er  thy  mistress,  or  thy  wife  ! 

Bigods ,  February  7,  1808. 


TO  THE  MOON. 

[From  the  Morning  Herald.] 

T  UNA,  whilst  o’er  yon  eastern  barrier  mounting, 

With  stately  step,  and  face  serenely  bright, 

Thou  look’st  as  grave  and  silent  as  if  counting 
I  he  little  stars  that  stud  the  crown  of  Night. 

*  1°  ^ie  original  cortice  levoir ,  which  is  a  proverbial  expression  for  inconstancy 
ot  character,  and  levity  of  disposition ;  in  this  sense  the  poet  here  seems  to  have 
used  it. 

•  '  *  Thy 
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Thy  head  reclining  on  a  cloudy  pillow, 

Thou  seera’st  to  listen  to  the  whisp’ring  gale — ■ 

Now  piercing  through  a  pendant  shade  of  willow, 
Thy  glance  pursues  the  streamlet  of  the  vale. 

And  now  behind  some  duskier  vapour’s  aw  ning, 

In  frolic  mood,  thou  seem’st  to  skulk  from  view: 
That  thy  full  charms,  in  heighten’d  splendour  dawning. 
May  strike  the  disappointed  sight  anew. 

So  pleasingly  coquettish  is  thy  motion, 

Ev’n  stupid  Darkness  it  delights  to  see — * 

No  wonder  thatan  object  of  devotion, 

O  lovely  Wanderer  !  Heathens  reckon’d  thee, 

!  ODE  TO  EVENING, 

ILD  Ev’ning,  oh,  arise  1 
And  o’er  the  azure  skies 
Thy  dusky  mantle  spread  ; 

Then  ’midst  thy  pleasing  gloom. 

On  some  lone  mould’ring  tomb, 

I’ll  pensive  rest  my  head. 

i 

And  think  on  all  the  cares. 

The  sorrows  and  the  fears, 

The  mad  ambitious  brave ; 

Whilst  Death  with  scornful  pride, 

Their  folly  to  deride, 

Stands  pointing  at  the  grave. 

But  a  few  hours  are  fled, 

Since  golden  Phoebus  shed 
His  lustre  from  on  high  s 
Ev’ning  succeeds  to  noon, 

Then  fades  away  as  soon, 

And  gloomy  night  is  nigh. 

So  youth’s  bright  beams  decay, 

Emit  a  fainter  ray, 

Thert  cease  to  yield  their  light ; 

Years  move  with  winged  feet, 

The  circle  is  complete, 

And  Death  leads  on  the  night. 

But  if  religion  warm 
The  soul,  this  night  is  calm, 

Kind  ang  Is  soothe  to  rest ; 

Heav’n  bursts  upon  the  sight, 

With  endless  glories  bright ; 

And  hails  its  cnt’ring  guest. 
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VERSES. 

ON  A  FOUNTAIN  IN  HAMPSHIRE,  WHICH  AFFORDS  A  CONSTANT  SUPPLY 

OF  WATER  TO  A  LARGE  FISH-POND. 

[From  the  Morning  Chronicle.] 

XTIEW,  gentle  Reader !  view  in  me, 

*  An  emblem  of  true  Charity  ; 

Who,  though  my  bounty  I  bestow, 

Am  neither  seen  nor  heard  to  flow — 

Repaid  by  fresh  supplies  from  Heav’n 
For  ev’ry  cup  of  water  giv’n ! 

LINES 

■i  % 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  IRISH® 

\ 

[From  the  Same.] 

Q  AIN'T  PATRICK,  as  in  legends  told, 

^The  morning  being  very  cold, 

In  order  to  assuage  the  weather, 

Collected  bits  of  ice  together  ; 

Then  gently  breath’d  upon  the  pyre, 

When  ev’ry  fragment  blaz’d  on  fire. 

Oh  !  if  the  Saint  had  been  so  kind, 

As  to  have  left  the  gift  behind, 

To  such  a  lovelorn  wretch  as  me. 

Who  daily  struggle  to  be  free  ; — 

I’d  be  content — content  with  part, 

•  I’d  only  ask  to  thaw  the  heart — 

The  frozen  heart  of  Polly  Roe, 

With  eyes  of  blue — and  breast  of  snow. 


POETICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  RIVER  LAGAN, 

WRITTEN  DURING  A  FLOOD. 


a 


[From  the  Morning  Herald.] 

The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar.” 


HARSH  and  discordant,  Lagan  !  is  thy  note, 
And  stern  the  fro  wn  upon  thy  wintry  face  ; 
While  the  fierce  deluge  and  the  storm’s  loud  throat 
Expel  thy  Naiads,  and  their  bowTs  erase. 


Thy  parent  Hill,  with  looks  of  wild  dismay, 

Beholds  thy  frantic  speed  and  headstrong  force, 
As  thundering  from  its  base  thou  bcar’st  away, 
O’erturning  all  that  dare  obstruct  thy  course. 


0 


Drumara 
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Drumara  startles  at  thy  boisterous  haste — 

Behind  her  hill  Garvagny  seems  to  shrink — 

Dromore,  aghast,  surveys  the  watery  waste, 

Like  one  that  trembling  stands  on  ruin’s  brink. 

The  fretted  rocks  resound  beneath  thy  pace, 

As  foaming  thence  the  boiling  torrents  fall, 

To  where  Sylvanus  and  the  dryads  grace 
Yon  residence  of  rural  taste,  Gill  Hall. 

Sooth’d  by  the  prospect  of  that  charming  scene, 

Thou  seem’st  awhile  to  check  thy  moody  rage, 

Assume  a  milder  look,  a  gentler  mien — 

Such  pow’r  has  beauty  passion  to  assuage  1 

But  soon  thy  intermitted  rage  returns, 

As  Donaghcloney  opens  to  thy  view — • 

Soon  Maralin  her  flooded  pastures  mourns, 

And  soon  the  nymphs  of  marshy  Moira  too. 

Thy  bloated  form  askance  Kilwarlin  eyes, 

A  mass  uncouth,  mishapen,  and  impure; 

Maze  next  beholds  thy  progress  with  surprize, 

And  Blaris  sitting  on  her  sandy  moor. 

To  lave  fair  Lisnagarvey’s  verdant  feet 

Thy  sluggish  current  now  obsequious  bends; 

And’,  winding  thence  through  many  a  fair  retreat, 

In  sullen  grandeur  to  Belfast  descends.  • 

Here  Ocean’s  billows,  in  their  wide  embrace, 

The  gather’d  tribute  of  thy  strength  receive — 

And  thus  diffus’d  amid  the  trackless  space, 

To  Neptune’s  care  thee,  Lagan,  now  we  leave. 

Hafiz. 


THE  SAVOYARD’S  RETURN. 

[From  the  Morning  Herald.] 

OH  !  yonder  is  the  well-known  spot, 

My  dear,  my  long-lost  native  home  !. 
Oh  !  welcome  is  yon  little  cot, 

Where  I  shall  rest,  no  more  to  roam  !  * 

Oh  1  1  have  tiaveU’d  far  and  wide, 

O'er  many  a  distant  foreign  land  ; 

Each  place,  each  province,  1  have  try ’d, 
And  sung  and  danc’d  my  sarabaud; 
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*'  \  '  » 

But  all  their  charms  could  not  prevail, 

To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  rale. 

Of  distant  climes  the  false  report, 

It  lur’d  me  from  my  native  land; 

It  bade  me  rove- — my  sole  support 
My  cymbals  and  my  saraband. 

The  woody  dell,  the  hanging  rock, 

The  chamois  skipping  o’er  the  heights; 

The  plain  adorn’d  with  many  a  flock, 

And  oh  !  a  thousand  more  delights, 

That  grace  yon  dear  belov’d  retreat. 

Have  backward  won  my  weary  feet. 


Now  safe  return’d,  with  wandering  tir’d, 
No  more  my  little  home  I’ll  leave  ; 

And  many  a  tale  of  what  transpir’d, 

Shall  while  away  the  winter’s  eve. 

Oh  !  I  have  w  ander’d  far  and  wide, 

O’er  many  a  distant  foreign  land: 

Each  place,  each  province,  I  have  try’d, 
And  sung  and  danc’d  my  saraband  ; 

But  all  their  charms  could  not  prevail, 
*lo  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale. 


ALEXANDER’S  FEAST:  AN  ODE. 

1  i 

BY  DR.  WOLCOT. 


rpIMOTIIEUS  now,  in  music  handy, 

J-  Struck  up  a  tune  call’d— Drops  of  Brandy; 
The  hero  pulls  out  Thais  to  the  dance: 

Timotheus  now  struck  up  a  reel; 

The  couple  skipp’d  with  nimble  heel, 

Then  sat  them  down,  and  drank  a  quart  of  Nantz. 


Now  did  the  master  of  the  lyre 
On  dancing  exercise  his  fire. 

He  sung  of  hops  at  court,  and  wakes,  and  fairs  ; 
lie  sung  of  danbing  dogs,  and  dancing  bears; 

He  prais’d  the  minuet  of  Nan  Catley, 

And  lumps  of  pudding,  and  Moll  Pately : 

The  king  grew  proud,,  and  soon  began  to  reel, 

A  hopping  inspiration  seiz’d  his  heel. 


Bravi ,  bravi ,  the  soldier  crowd 
In  admiration  cry’d  aloud,, 
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The  lady  dances  like  a  bold  Thalestris, 

And  Alexander  hops  like  Monsieur  Vestris, 
Again,  so  furiously  they  dance  a  jig, 

The  lady  lost  her  cap,  the  hero  lost  his  wig. 

'  ■  / V  - 

The  motley  mob,  behind,  before, 

Exclaim’d — encore!  encore!  encore! 

Proud  of  th’  applause,  and  justly  vain, 

Thais  made  a  curtsey  low, 

Such  as  court  ladies  make  before  the  queen. 

Alexander  made  a  bow, 

Such  as  the  royal  levee  oft  has  seen, 

And  then  they  danc’d  the  reel  again. 

Of  vast  applause  the  couple  vain, 
Delighted,  danc’d  the  reel  again: 

Now  in,  and  now  out, 

They  skipp’d  it  about, 

As  tho’  they  felt  the  madness  of  the  moon ; 
Such  was  the  power  of  Timothy  and  tune. 

When  the  dub  a  dub,  dub  a  dub  drum. 

In  triumph  behind  e’m  beat — Go  to  bed,  Tom. 

And  now  in  their  ire, 

Return’d  from  the  fire, 

In  revenge  for  the  Greeks  that  were  dead, 

The  king  and  his  punk 
Got  most  horribly  drunk, 

And  together  went  reeling  to  bed, 

Jan.  5,  1808. 


*  '  EPIGRAM, 

IN  PAUPERIEM. 

[From  the  Monthly  Magazine.] 

SI  cantat  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator, 

Cantandi  saltern  gaudia  Pauper  habet: 
Sed  mihi,  cui  vacuo  nunquam  vidisse  latrone* 
Accidit,  ex  omni  tempore  Cantus  abest. 

Ippollitis,  Herts ,  September  8,  1808. 
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THE  OTAHEITAN  MOURNER. 

[Peggy  Stewart  was  the  daughter  of  an  Otaheitau  Chief,  and  married  to 
one  of  the  Mutineers  of  the  Bounty.  On  Stewart’s  being  seized  and 
carried  away  in  the  Pandora  Frigate,  Peggy  fell  into  a  rapid  deeay, 
and  in  two  months  died  of  a  broken  heart,  leaving  an  infant  daughter, 
who  is  still  living.]  s 

[From  the  same.] 

jtpROM  the  isle  of  the  distant  ocean 
My  white  love  came  to  me; 

I  led  the  weary  stranger 
Beneath  the  spreading  tree. 

With  white  and  yellow  blossoms 
I  strew’d  his  pillow  there; 

And  watch’d  his  bosom’s  heaving^ 

So  gentle  and  so  fair. 

Before  I  knew  his  language, 

Or  he  could  talk  in  mine, 

We  vow’d  to  love  each  other, 

And  never  to  resign. 

O  then  Twas  lovely  watching 
The  sparkling  of  his  eyes; 

And  learn  the  white  man’s  greeting, 

And  answer  all  his  sighs. 

*  i 

I  taught  my  constant  white  love 
To  play  upon  the  wave, 

To  turn  the  storm  to  pleasure, 

And  the  curling  surge  to  brave. 

How  pleasant  was  our  sporting, 

Like  dolphins  on  the  tide ; 

To  dive  beneath  the  billow, 

Or  the  rolling  surf  to  ride. 

^4 

To  summer  groves  I  lad  him, 

Where  fruit  hangs  in  the  sun 

We  linger’d  by  the  fountains, 

That  murmur  as  they  run. 

By  the  verdant  islands  sailing, 

Where  the  crested  sea-birds  go  ; 

We  heard  the  dash  of  the  distant  spray, 

And  saw  through  the  deeps  the  sunbeams  play. 

In  the  coral  bow’rs  below. 

And  when  my  lover,  weary, 

To  our  woodland  couch  would  creep, 

1  sang  the  song  that  pleas’d  him, 

And  crown’d  his  lids  with  sleep, 
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My  kindred  much  would  wonder. 

The  white  man’s  lore  to  see ; 

And  Otaheitan  maidens 
Would  often  envy  me. 

Yet  when  my  white  love’s  forehead 
Would  sadden  with  despair, 

I  knew  not  why  the  cold  drops 
Should  start  and  quiver  there, 

I  knew  not  why  in  slumber 
His  heart  should  tremble  so  ; 

Or  lock’d  in  love’s  embraces, 

Ilow  doubt  and  fear  could  grow* 

’Till  o’er  the  bounding  billow 
The  angry  chieftains  came; 

They  seiz’d  my  wretched  lover, 

They  mock’d  my  anguish’d  claim* 

la  iron  bands  then  bound  him, 

1  flew  his  fate  to  share; 

They  tore  him  from  my  clasping, 
And  threw  me  to  despair. 

Are  white  men  unrelenting, 

So  far  to  cross  the  sea ; 

Their  chieftain’s  wrongs  revenging, 
To  tear  my  love  from  me  ? 

Are  Otaheitan  bosoms 
No  refuge  for  the  brave; 

Can  exile  nor  repentance 
A  wretched  lover  save  ? 

No  more  the  Heiva’s  dancing, 

My  mournful  steps  will  suit ; 

As  when  to  the  torch-light  glancing, 
And  beating  to  the  flute. 

No  more  my  braided  tresses 

With  smiling  flow’rs  shall  bloom  ; 

Nor  blossom  rich  in  beauty 
Shall  lend  its  sweet  perfume. 


All  by  the  sounding  ocean 
I  sit  me  down  and  mourn. 

In  hopes  his  chiefs  may  pardon  him, 
And  speed  my  love’s  return. 

Can  he  forget  his  Pengy, 

That  sooth’d  his  cares  to  rest? 


Can  he  forget  the  baby, 

That  smiles  upon  her  breast 
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I  wish  the  fearful  warning 

Would  bind  my  woes  in  sleep  ! 
i  And  I  were  a  little  bird  to  chase 

My  lover  o’er  the  deep  ! 

Or  if  my  wounded  spirit 

In  the  death-canoe  would  rove, 

I’d  bribe  the  wind  and  pitying  wave, 

To  speed  me  to  my  love ! 

Birmingham .  P.  M.  J. 

THE  IMMORTAL  MEMORY  AND  THE  GLORIOUS  CAUSE. 

Humani  nihil  alienum. — Ter. 


XT  gen'rous  Fox  was  living  now, 

**■  To  see  the  fearless  sons  of  Spain 
With  all  his  native  ardour  glow, 

To  vindicate  their  rights  again— 

What  anxious  hopes  !  what  fervent  sighs  ! 

Would  warm  his  sympathizing  soul ! 

What  dubious  pain  !  what  trembling  joys  ! 
Would  yield  by  turns — by  turns  controul! 

W  hat  pain  ! — for  every  Spaniard  brave, 
Who  nobly  fought  and  greatly  fell : 

What  joy  ! — that  they  had  dy’d  to  save 
The  liberty  he  lov’d  so  well. 

But  how  would  Nature’s  child  rejoice 
When  Victory,  in  laurels  gay, 

Sang  in  her  trumpet  tones,  the  voice 
Of  Saragossa’s  splendid  day  ! 

Then,  Spaniards !  join  in  England’s  tears, 
And  consecrate,  to  dust  consign’d, 

The  Head — that  rul’d  our  hopes  and  fears  ; 
The  Heart — that  felt  for  human-kind. 

Gone  is  that  gentle,  gen’rous  soul, 

That  long’d  to  see  all  Europe  free  ; 

And  would  have  spread  from  pole  to  pole 
His  country’s  bliss  and  liberty. 

That  Peace,  his  milder  spirit  lov’d, 
lie  woo’d  to  come  and  bless  us  here ; 

Bnt  when  he  unavailing  prov’d, 

He  fled  to  Hcav’n,  and  found  her  there. 
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Then,  Spaniards !  join,  with  England  weep, 

The  Patriot  pare,  th®  Freeman  brave, 

Where  genius,  worth,  and  wisdom  sleep, 

Within  their  Fox’s  hallow’d  grave. — Anonym. 

•  •  t  *  ... 

EXTRACTED  FROM  POEMS  BY  THE  REVEREND  GEORGE 

CRABBE. 

*  *  I 

[Mr.  Crabbe,  it  seems,  has,  among  his  flock,  a  set  of  Smugglers,  who 
inhabit  what  is  called  the  Street  in  his  village.  Of  this  profligate  and 

disorderly  circle  the  following  is  a  description.] 

-  ♦  *  ■ 

TJTERE,  in  cabal,  a  disputatious  crew, 

Each  evening  meet ;  the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  shrew  ; 

Riots  are  nightly  heard,.— the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  perverse  in  her  replies  ; 

While  shrieking  children  hold  each  threat’ning  hand. 

And  sometimes  life  and  sometimes  food  demand : 

Boys  in  their  first  stol’n  rags,  to  swear  begin, 

And  girls,  ~vho  know  not  sex,  are  skill’d  in  gin: 

Soar  rs  ana  smugglers  here  their  gains  divide, 

Ensnaring  female  here  their  victims  hide  ; 

And  here  is  one,  the  sybil  of  the  row, 

Who  knows  ail  secrets,  or  affects  to  know. 

C(  t.veen  the  road. way  and  the  walls,  offence 
Invades  all  eyes  and  strikes  on  every  sense  ; 

There  lie,  obscene,  at  every  open  door, 

Heaps  from  the  hearth  and  sweepings  from  the  floor. 

There  hungry  dogs  from  hungry  children  steal  ; 

.  There  pigs  and  chickens  quarrel  for  a  meal  ; 

There  dropsy’d  infants  wail  without  redress, 

And  all  is  want  and  woe  and  wretchedness. 

See  !  on  the  floor,  what  frowzy  patches  rest ! 

What  nauseous  fragments  on  yon  fractur’d  chest ! 

What  downy-dust  beneath  yon  window-seat ! 

And  round  these  posts  that  serve  this  bed  for  feet ; 

This  bed  where  all  those  tatter’d  garments  lie, 

Worn  by  each  sex,  arid  now  perforce  thrown  by. 

See!  as  we  gaze,  an  infant  lifts  its  head, 

Left  by  neglect,  and  burrow’d  in  the  bed  ; 

The  mother-gossip  has  the  love  supprest, 

An  infant’s  cry  once  waken’d  in  her  breast,  &c.  &ct 
Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  wool  or  flax, 

But  packs  of  cards— made  up  of  sundry  packs  ; 

There  are  no  books,  but  ballads  on  the  wall. 

Are  some  abusive,  and  indecent  all ; 

Pistols  are  here,  impair’d  ;  with  nets  and  hooks, 

Of  every  kind,  for  rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks; 
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An  ample  flask  that  nightly  rovers  fill, 

With  recent  poison  from  the  Dutchman’s  still ; 

-  A  box  of  tools  with  wires  of  various  size, 

Frocks,  wigs,  or  hats,  for  night  or  day  disguise, 

And  bludgeons  stout  to  gain  or  guard  a  prize. 

To  every  house  belongs  a  space  of  ground, 

Of  equal  size,  once  fenc’d  with  paling  round  ; 

That  paling  now  by  slothful  waste  destroy’d, 

Dead  gorse  and  stumps  of  elder  fill  the  void  ; 

Save  in  the  centre-spot  whose  walls, of  clay, 

Hide  sots  and  striplings  at  their  drink  and  play  ; 
Within,  a  board,  beneath  a  til’d  retreat, 

Allures  the  bubble  and  maintains  the  cheat  ; 

Where  heavy  ale  in  spots  like  varnish  shows, 

Where  chalky  tallies  yet  remain  in  rows  ; 

Black  pipes  and  broken  jugs  the  seals  defile, 

The  walls  and  windows,  rhymes  and  reck’nings  vile  ; 
Prints  of  the  meanest  kind  disgrace  the  door, 

And  cards  in  curses  torn,  fie  fragments  on  the  floor. 

Here  his  poor  bird,  th’  inhuman  cocker  brings, 
Arms  his  hard  heel,  and  clips  his  golden  wings; 

W it h  spicy  food,  th’  impatient  spirit  feeds, 

And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds: 

Struck  through  the  brain,  depriv’d  of  both  his  eyes, 
The  vanquish’d  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies; 

Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  foe, 

And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow  ; 

When  fall’ll,  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  plumes, 

His  blood-stain’d  arms,  for  other  deaths  assumes; 

And  damns  the  craven. fowl,  that  lost  his  stake, 

And  only  bled  and  perish’d  for  his  sake. 


A  FORCED  MARRIAGE. 

[From  the  Same,  j 

J^EXT  at  our  altar  stood  a  luckless  pair, 

Brought  by  strong  passions  and  a  warrant  there  ; 
By  long  rent  cloak,  hung  loosely,  strove  the  bride, 
From  ev’ry  eye,  what  all  perceiv’d,  to  hide  ; 

While  the  boy-bridegroom,  shutfling  in  his  pace, 

Now  hid  awhile,  and  then  expos’d  his  face; 

As  shame  alternately  with  anger  strove, 

The  brain,  confus’d  with  muddy  ale,  to  move; 

In  haste  and  stammering  he  perform’d  his  part, 

And  look’d  the  rage  that  rankled  in  his  heart; 

(So  will  each  lover  inly  curse  his  fate, 

Too  soon  made  happy,  and  made  wise  too  late 
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I  saw  his  features  take  a  savage  gloom, 

And  deeply  threaten  for  the  days  to  come ; 

Low  spake  the  lass,  and  lisp’d  and  minc’d  the  while ; 

Look’d  on  the  lad,  and  faintly  try’d  to  smile; 

With  soft’ned  speech  and  humbled  tone  she  strove 
To  stir  the  embers  of  departed  love; 

While  he  atyrant,  frowning  walk’d  before, 

Felt  the  poor  purse,  and  sought  the  public  door; 

She  sadly  following  in  submission  went, 

And  saw  the  final  shilling  foully  spent. 

Then  to  her  father’s  hut  the  pair  withdrew, 

And  bade  to  love  and  comfort  long  adieu  !— 

COURTSHIP  OF  AN  INNOCENT  AND  BEAUTIFUL  VILLAGE 

MAIDEN. 

<  ■ 

[From  the  Same.] 

~fc[OWr,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  cross  the  green, 

(Seen  but  by  few  and  blushing  to  be  seen— 

Dejeeted,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid,) 

Led  by  the  lover,  walk’d  the  silent  maid  : 

Slow  through  the  meadows  rov’d  they,  man$y  a  mile, 

Toy’d  by  each  bank,  and  trifled  at  each  stile ; 

Where  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view, 

And  highly  colour’d  what  he  strongly  drew, 

The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears, 

Dimm’d  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic  tears  : 

Thus  pass’d  th’  allotted  hours,  till  lingering  late, 

The  lover  loiter’d  at  the  master’s  gate  ; 

There  he  pronounc’d  adieu  !  and  yet*would  stay, 

Till  chidden--- sooth’d---cntreated— -forc’d  away  ; 

He  would  of  coldness,  though  indulg’d,  complain, 

And  oft  retire  and  oft  return  again  ; 

For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  crave, 

That  she  resented  first,  and  then  forgave, 

And  to  his  grief  and  penance  yielded  more, 

Than  his  presumption  had  requir’d  before. 

SAD  SITUATION  OF  THE  SAME  YOUNG  WOMAN  AT  THE 

END  OF  TWO*  YEARS. 


[From  the  Same.] 

"¥  O  !  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black, 

And  torn  green  grown,  loose  hanging  at  her  back, 
One  who  an  infant  in  her  arm  sustains, 

And  seems  in  patience,  striving  with  her  pains; 
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Pinch’d  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread, 
Whose  cares  are  growing,  and  whose  hopes  are  fled  ; 
Pale  her  parch’d  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low, 

And  tears  unnotic’d  from  their  channels  flow ; 

Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain, 

Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she’s  calm  again  ; — 

Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes, 

And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes  ; 

For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  arms, 

But  nearer  cause,  maternal  fear  alarms; 

With  water  burthen’d,  then  she  picks  her  way, 

Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay  ; 

Till  in  mid-green  she  trusts  a  place  unsound, 

And  deeply  plunges  in  th’  adhesive  ground ; 

f'rom  whence  her  slender  foot  with  pain  she  takes,  &c. 

And  now  her  path,  but  not  her  peace  she  gains, 

Safe  from  her  task,  but  shiv’ring  with  her  pains  ; — 

Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door, 

And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor, 

She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits, 

And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits  ; 

In  vain-*— they  come — she  feels  th’  inflating  grief, 

That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief ; 

That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distrest, 

Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  represt ; 

The  neighbour-matron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  flies 
With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies; 

Unfee’d,  the  calls  of  nature  she  obeys, 

Not  led  by  profit,  nor  allur’d  by  praise ; 

And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease, 

She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 


*  .  * 
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A  History  o  f  the  Early  Part  of  the 
Reign  of  James  the  Second  ■  with 
an  introductory  Chapter.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James 
Fox.  To  which  is  added  an 
Appendix. 

IT  was  predicted,  by  not  a  few, 
that  the  general  estimate  that 
had  been  formed  of  Mr.  Fox’s  ta¬ 
lents  would  not  be  heightened, 
but  lowered  by  this  publication. 
Their  predictions  have  been  veri¬ 
fied.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Fox  can 
class  the  work  before  us  with  those 
of  Voltaire,  Hume,  and  Robertson  : 
nor  was  it  at  all  reasonable  to  expect 
that  it  should.  It  is  not  even  to  be 
classed  among  those  of  the  second 
rate  or  middling  historians.  Men 
of  enlarged  minds  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  views,  such  as  Tacitus  among 
the  antients,  and  Hume  and  Vol¬ 
taire  among  the  moderns,  raise  their 
voices  to  all  times  and  countries, 
and  while  they  walk  over  the  ele¬ 
vated  ground*  of  great  and  inter¬ 
esting  events,  contemplate  still  hu¬ 
man  nature,  placed  in  various  situa¬ 
tions,  and  teach  us  to  know  our¬ 
selves  by  a  development  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  conduct  of  others;  glan¬ 
cing  now  and  then  at  characters 


and  events  widely  different  in  re¬ 
spect  of  place  and  time,  and  brought 
together  by  various  associations 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  learned 
and  philosophical  historian.  Fine 
instances  of  such  combinations  we 
have  in  the  learned  and  ingenious, 
the  miserably  pedantic,  and  affected 
Mr.  Gibbon.  Mr.  Fox  does  not 
address  his  work  to  all  ages ;  to  the 
wide  theatre  of  the  world  ;  but  to 
his  countrymen  only.  He  appears 
very  much,  indeed  chiefly,  in  the 
character  of  a  critic,  or  political 
controversialist.  And  his  style  is 
languid,  vapid,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances,  even  ungrammatical — yet 
his  book  completely  answers  the 
expectations  of  those  who  formed  a 
just  estimate  of  Mr.  Fox’s  charac¬ 
ter.  Though  he  was  not  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  nor  yet  a  man  of  profound 
learning,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar. 
And  he  possessed,  in  a  degree  that 
did  honour  to  human  nature,  the 
amiable  virtues  of  the  heart,  as  well 
as  the  most  splendid  powers  of  rea¬ 
soning,  strengthened  by  long  ex¬ 
ercise  in  public  debate.  We  re¬ 
peat  now,  what  wc  have  said  on  a 
former  occasion — u  His  unrivalled 
talents  were  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  :  but  there  still  lurked  in 


*  Historiam  assuetam  discurrere  per  negotiorum  celsitudines, 
bum  minutias  indagore  causarum. — Ammian.  Marcel,  lib.  2. 
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many  breasts  somewhat  of  a  suspi¬ 
cion,  that  his  political  firmness  and 
integrity  was  not  inflexible.  The 
sensibility  of  his  heart,  the  unas¬ 
suming  affability  and  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  stea¬ 
diness  and  warmth  of  his  friendship, 
the  soundness  of  his  political  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  general  consistency 
of  his  political  conduct,  which  even 
the  heavy  weight  of  his  India  Bill  did 
not  counterbalance,  in  the  process 
of  time,  though  that  not  very  short, 
produced  an  almost  universal  con- 
xiction,  that  Charles  Fox  was  not 
Only  endowed  with  the  most  brilliant 
parts,  but  was  an  honest  and  good, 
as  well  as  a  great  man.”*  It  is 
sufficient  commendation  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  to  say,  that  though  it 
is  not  distinguished  by  the  features 
expected  by  what  we  may  call  the 
fanatical  admirers  of  Mr.  Fox,  it  is 
yet  such  a  production  as  was  to  be 
looked  for  at  the  hands  of  such  a 
character  as  has  j  ust  been  described. 
It  breathes  throughout  the  most  hu¬ 
mane  sympathy,  the  most  melting 
tenderness,  and  purest  candour  of 
disposition,  and  inculcates  the  sound 
and  salutary  maxims  or  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws  of  our  political  and  civil 
constitution.  It  is  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  as  it  is,  and  would  have  been 
more  so,  if  carried  on  and  finished, 
an  exhibition  or  display  of  con¬ 
stitutional  principles  founded  on 
historical  facts. 

Prefixed  to  Mr.  Fox’s  composi¬ 
tion  is  a  preface  by  lord  Holland, 
•which  not  only  gives  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  progress  of  the 
work,  but  some  glimpses  also  of 
the  character  and  opinions  of  its 
author.  Lord  Holland  has  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  at  what  pe¬ 
riod  Mr.  Fox  first  formed  the  de¬ 


sign  of  writing  a  history:  but  from 
the  year  1797*  when  he  ceased  to 
give  a  regular  attendance  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  was  almost  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  with  literary  schemes  and  avo¬ 
cations. 

Lord  Holland  thinks  it  necessary 
to  observe,  that  Mr.  Fox  u  had 
formed  his  plan  so  exclusively  on  the 
model  of  ancient  writers,  that  he 
not  only  felt  some  repugnance  to 
the  modern  practice  of  notes,  but 
thought  that  all  which  an  histo¬ 
rian  wished  to  say,  should  be  infro- 
duced  as  part  of  a  continued  nar¬ 
ration,  and  never  assume  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  digression,  much  less 
of  a  dissertation  annexed  to  it. 
From  the  period  therefore  that  he 
closed  his  Introductory  Chapter, 
he  defined  his  duty  as  an  author, 
to  consist  in  recounting  the  facts  as 
they  arose,  or  in  his  simple  and 
forcible  language,  in  telling  the 
story  of  those  times,’’  A  conversa¬ 
tion  which  parsed  on  the  subject 
of  the  literature  of  the  age  of  James 
the  Second,  proves  his  rigid  adhe¬ 
rence  to  these  ideas,  and  perhaps 
the  substance  of  it  may  serve  to  il¬ 
lustrate  and  explain  them.  In 
speaking  of  the  writers  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  he  lamented  that  he  had  not 
devised  a  method  of  interweaving 
any  account  of  them  or  their 
works,  much  less  any  criticism  on 
their  style,  into  his  history.  On 
my  suggesting  the  example  of  Hume 
and  Voltaire,  who  had  discussed 
such  topics  at  some  length,  either 
at  the  end  of  each  reign,  or  in  a 
separate  chapter,  he  observed,  with 

much  commendation  of  their  exe- 

• 

cution  of  it,  that  such  a  contrivance 
might  be  a  good  mode  of  writing 
critical  essays,  but  that  it  was,  in 
his  opinion,  incompatible  with  the 
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nature  of  his  undertaking,  which, 
if  it  ceased  to  be  a  narrative, 
ceased  to  be  a  history. 

But  the  political  events  are  not 
the  only  events  that  are  recorded 
even  iu  antient  history.  How 
great  the  variety  of  matter  in  Hero¬ 
dotus,  the  best  of  historians  !  And 
in  our  times,  when  it  is  admitted 
that  even  political  events  cannot  be 
fully  understood,  or  accounted  for 
without  atttention  to  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  in  public  opinion  and  public 
spirit,  to  the  preceding  or  concomi¬ 
tant  changes  in  manners,  ways  of 
thinking,  and  general  pursuits,  it  is 
not  a  little  astonishing  that  Mr. 
Fox  should  propose  or  design  to 
cramp  himself  by  any  such  narrow 
and  erroneous  law  of  composition  ! 
We  say  design  to  cramp  himself : 
but  in  fact  he  has  not  done  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  remarkably  full 
of  argument  and  reflection,  and  the 
examination  of  evidence  on  subjects 
of  no  moment,  and  what  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  in  our  quotation 
above,  calls  humilium  minutias 
cans  arum. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  Mr. 
Fox  sets  out  with  noticing,  that 
there  are  certain  periods  in  the 
history  of  every  country  at  which 
the  mind  naturally  pauses  to  medi¬ 
tate  upon,  and  consider  them  with 
reference,  not  only  to  their  imme¬ 
diate  effects,  but  their  more  remote 
consequences.  The -first  of  these 
periods,  noticed  by  Mr.  Fox,  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  to  the  year.  1588.  The  se¬ 
cond  period  from  1588  to  1640  ; 
a  period  of  almost  uninterrupted 
tranquillity,  peace,  and  general  im¬ 
provement:  and  a  third  period, 
between  the  year  1640  and  the 
u  death  of  Charles  II.  ;  during 
which  wc  have  an  opportunity  of 


contemplating  the  sfatein  almost 
every  variety  of  circumstances. 
Religious  dispute,  political  contest 
in  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  from 
the  honest  exertions  of  party,  and 
the  corrupt  intrigues  of  faction,  to 
violence  and  civil  war;  despotism, 
first  in  the  person  of  an  usurper, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  an  here¬ 
ditary  king;  the  most  memorable 
and  salutary  improvements  in  the 
laws,  the  most  abandoned  adminis¬ 
tration  of  them  ;  in  fine,  whatever 
can  happen  to  a  nation,  whether  of 
glorious  or  calamitous,  makes  a 
part  of  this  astonishing  and  instruc¬ 
tive  picture.” 

•  In  taking  a  more  particular 
view  of  this  period,  Mr.  Fox, 
among  a  variety  of  excellent  ob-. 
servations,  remarks  that — u  The 
reign  of  Charles  II.  forms  one  of 
the  most  singular,  as  well  as  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  history. 
It  is  the  cera  of  good  lavvs  and  bad 
government.  The  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  Wards,  the  repeal  of  the 
Writ  De  Heretico  Comburendo, 
the  Triennial  Parliament  Bill,  the 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  regard  to 
impeachment,  the  expiration  of  the 
License  Act,  and  above  all,  the 
glorious  statute  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
have  therefore  induced  a  modern 
writer  of  great  eminence  to  fix  the 
year  1679  as  the  period  at  which 
our  constitution  had  arrived  at  its 
greatest  theoretical  perfection  ;  but 
he  owns,  in  a  short  note  upon  the 
passage  alluded  to,  that  the  times 
immediately  following  were  times 
of  great  practical  oppression.  What 
a  field  for  meditation  does  this 
short  observation  from  such  a  man, 
furnish!  What  reflections  does  it 
not  suggest  to  a  thinking  mind, 
upon  the  inefficacy  of  human  laws, 

and 
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and  the  imperfection  of  human 
constitutions  !  We  are  called  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  progress 
of  our  constitution,  and  our  atten¬ 
tion  fixed  with  the  most  minute 
accuracy  to  a  particular  point, 
when  it  is  said  to  have  risen  to  its 
utmost  perfection.  Here  we  are 
then  at  the  best  moment  of  the 
best  constitution  that  ever  human 
wisdom  framed.  What  follows  ?  A 
time  of  oppression  and  misery,  not 
arising  from  external  or  accidental 
causes,  such  as  war,  pestilence,  or 
famine,  nor  even  from  any  such 
alteration  of  the  laws  as  might  be 
supposed  to  impair  this  boasted 
perfection,  but  from  a  corrupt  and 
wicked  administration,  which  all 
the  so  much  admired  checks  of  the 
constitution  were  not  able  to  pre¬ 
vent.  How  vain  then,  how  idle, 
how  presumptuous,  is  the  opinion, 
that  laws  can  do  every  thing  !  and 
how  weak  and  pernicious  the  max¬ 
im  founded  upon  it,  that  measures, 
not  men,  are  to  be  attended  to! 

u  The  first  years  of  this  reign, 
under  the  administration  of  South¬ 
ampton  and  Clarendon,  form  by 
far  the  least  exceptionable  part  of 
it,  and  even  in  this  period,  the 
executions  of  Argyle  and  Vane, 
and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  with  respect  to  church 
matters,  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  were  gross  instances  of 
iy  ranny.  With  respect  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  those  who  were  accused 
of  having  been  more  immediately 
concerned  in  the  king’s  death,  that 
of  Scrope,  who  had  come  in  upon 
the  proclamation,  and  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  officers  who  had  attended  the 
trial,  was  a  violation  of  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  law  and  justice.  But  the 
fate  of  the  others,  though  highly 
dishonourable  to  Monk,  whose 


whole  power  had  arisen  from  his 
zeal  in  their  service,  and  the  favour 
and  confidence  with  which  they  had 
rewarded  him,  and  not  perhaps  very 
creditable  to  the  nation,  of  which 
many  had  applauded,  more  had 
supported,  and  almost  all  had  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  act,  is  not  certainly 
to  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the, 
king,  or  to  those  of  his  advisers 
who  were  of  the  cavalier  party. 
The  passion  of  revenge,  though 
properly  condemned  both  by  phi¬ 
losophy  and  religion,  yet  when  it 
is  excited  by  injurious  treatment  of 
persons  justly  dear  to  us,  is  among 
the  most  excusable  of  human  frail¬ 
ties  ;  and  if  Charles,  in  his  general 
conduct,  had  shown  stronger  feel¬ 
ings  of  gratitude  for  services  per¬ 
formed  to  his  father,  his  character, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  would  he  ra¬ 
ther  raised  than  lowered  by  this 
example  of  severity  against  the  re¬ 
gicides.  Clarendon  is.  said  to  have 
been  privy  to  the  king’s  receiving 
money  from  Lewis  XIV. ;  but 
what  proofs  exist  of  this  charge, 
(for  a  heavy  charge  it  is,)  I  know 
not.  Southampton  was  one  of  the 
very  few  of  the  royalist  party  who 
preserved  any  just  regard  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  the 
disgust  which  a  person  possessed  of 
such  sentiments  must  unavoidably 
feel,  is  said  to  have  determined  him 
to  quit  the  king's  service,  and  to 
retire  altogether  from  public  affairs. 
Whether  he  would  have  acted  upon 
this  determination,  his  death,  w  hich 
happened  in  the  year  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-seven,  prevents  us 
now  from  ascertaining. 

“  After  the  fall  of  Clarendon, 
which  soon  followed,  the  king  en¬ 
tered  into  that  career  of  misgovern- 
inent,  which,  that  he  was  able  to 
pursue  it  to  its  end,  is  a  disgrace  to 
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the  history  of  our  country.  If 
any  thing  can  add  to  our  disgust  at 
the  meanness  with  which  he  soli¬ 
cited  a  dependence  upon  Lewis 
XIV.,  it  is  the  hypocritical  pre¬ 
tence  upon  which  he  was  continu¬ 
ally  pressing  that  monarch.  After 
having  passed  a  law,  making  it 
penal  to  affirm,  (what  was  true,) 
that  he  was  a  papist,  he  pretended, 
(which  was  certainly  not  true,)  to 
be  a  zealous  and  bigoted  papist ; 
and  the  uneasiness  of  his  conscience 
at  so  long  delaying  a  public  avowal 
of  his  conversion,  was  more  than 
once  urged  by  him,  as  an  argument 
to  increase  the  pension,  and  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  assistance  he  was  to 
receive  from  France.*  In  a  later 
period  of  his  reign,  when  his  in¬ 
terest,  as  he  thought,  lay  the  other 
way,  that  he  might  at  once  conti¬ 
nue  to  earn  his  wages,  and  yet  put 
oft’  a  public  conversion,  he  stated 
some  scruples,  contracted,  no  doubt, 
by  his  affection  to  the  protestant 
churches,  in  relation  to  the  popish 
mode  of  giving  the  sacrament  ;  and 
pretended  a  wish,  that  the  pope 
might  be  induced  by  Lewis,  to 
consider  of  some  alterations  in  that 
respect,  to  enable  him  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  Roman  church  with 
a  clear  and  pure  conscience.”  + 

u  The  interval  from  the  separate 
peace  between  England  and  the 
United  Proviuces,  to  the  peace  of 
Nimegucn,  was  chiefly  employed 
by  Charles  in  attempts  to  obtain 
money  from  France  and  other  fo¬ 
reign  powers,  in  which  he  was 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less 
successful  ;  and  in  various  false 
professions,  promises,  and  other 
devices  to  deceive  his  parliament 


and  his  people,  in  which  he  nni- 
formly  failed.  Though  neither  the 
nature  and  extent  of  bis  connection 
with  France,  nor  his  design  of  in¬ 
troducing  popery  into  England, 
were  known  at  that  time,  as  they 
now  are,  yet  there  were  not  want¬ 
ing  many  indications  of  the  king’s 
disposition,  and  of  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  designs.  Reasonable 
persons  apprehended  that  the  sup¬ 
plies  asked  were  inteuded  to  be 
used,  not  for  the  specious  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  balance  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  for  that  of  subduing  the 
parliament  and  people  who  should 
give  them  ;  and  the  great  antipathy 
of  the  bulk  of  the  nation  to  popery 
caused  many  to  be  both  more  clear¬ 
sighted  in  discovering,  and  more 
resolute  in  resisting,  the  designs  of 
the  court,  than  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  shown  themselves,  if 
civil  liberty  atone  had  been  con¬ 
cerned.” 


(i  In  an  early  period  of  the 
king’s  difficulties,  sir  William  Tem¬ 
ple,  whose  life  and  character  is  a 
refutation  of  the  vulgar  notion  that 
philosophy  and  practical  good  sense 
in  business  gre  incompatible  attain¬ 
ments,  recommended  to  him  the 
plan  of  governing  by  a  council, 
which  was  to  consist  in  great  part 
of  the  most  popular  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  the  kingdom.  Such 
persons  being  the  natural,  as  well 
as  the  safest,  mediators  between 
princes  and  discontented  subjects, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  best 
possible  expedient.  Hume  says  it 
was  found  too  feeble  a  remedy  ; 
but  he  does  not  take  notice  that  it 
was  never  in  fact  tried,  inasmuch 
as,  not  only  the  king’s  confidence 

f  Ibid.  II.  £4.  . 
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was  withheld  from  the  most  consi- 
derable  members  of  the  council,  but 
that  even  the  most  important  deter¬ 
minations  were  taken  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  council  itself.  Nor  can 
there  be  a  doubt  but  the  king’s 
views,  in  adopting  Temple’s  ad¬ 
vice,  were  totally  different  from 
those  of  the  adviser,  whose  only 
error  in  this  transaction  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  recommending  a 
plan,  wherein  confidence  and  fair 
dealing  were  of  necessity  to  be 
principal  ingredients,  to  a  prince 
•whom  he  well  knew  to  be  incapa¬ 
ble  of  either.  Accordingly,  having 
appointed  the  council  in  April, 
with  a  promise  of  being  governed 
in  important  matters  by  their  ad¬ 
vice,  he  in  July  dissolved  one  par¬ 
liament  without  their  concurrence, 
and  in  October,  forbade  them  even 
to  give  their  opinions  upon  the 
propriety  of  a  resolution  which  he 
had  taken  of  proroguing  another. 
From  that  time  he  probably  con¬ 
sidered  the  council  to  be,  as  it  was, 
virtually  dissolved  ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  means  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  him,  better  adapted,  in 
his  estimation,  even  to  his  imme¬ 
diate  objects,  and  certainly  more 
suitable  to  his  general  designs.  The 
union  between  the  court  and  the 
church  party,  which  had  been  so 
closely  cemented  by  their  success¬ 
ful  resistance  to  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
and  its  authors,  had  at  length  ac¬ 
quired  such  a  degree  of  strength 
and  consistency,  that  the  king  ven¬ 
tured  first  to  appoint  Oxford,  in¬ 
stead  of  London,  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament;  and  then,  having 
secured  to  himself  a  good  pension 
from  France,  to  dissolve  the  par¬ 
liament  there  met,  with  a  full  re- 

*  Dalrymple’; 
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solution  never  to  call  another ;  to 
which  resolution,  indeed,  Lewis 
had  bound  him,  as  one  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  he  was  to  receive 
his  stipend,*  No  measure  was  ever 
attended  with  more  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  The  most  flattering  addresses 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  divine  right,  and  indis¬ 
criminate  obedience,  were  every 
where  the  favourite  doctrines;  and 
men  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
who  should  have  the  honour  of  the 
greatest  share  in  the  glorious  work 
of  slavery,  by  securing  to  the  king, 
for  the  present,  and,  after  him,  to 
the  duke,  absolute  and  uncontroll¬ 
able  power.  They  who,  either 
because  Charles  had  been  called  a 
forgiving  prince  by  his  flatterers, 
(upon  what  ground  I  could  never 
discover,)  or  from  some  supposed 
connection  between  indolence  and 
good  nature,  had  deceived  them¬ 
selves  into  a  hope,  that  his  tyranny 
would  be  of  the  milder  sort,  found 
themselves  much  disappointed  in 
their  expectations. 

The  whole  history  of  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  his  reign  exhibits 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  attacks 
upon  the  liberty,  property,  and 
liv  es  of  his  subjects.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  government  appeared 
first,  and  with  the  most  marked 
and  prominent  features,  in  Scot- 
laud.  The  condemnation  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  Weir,  the  one  for  having 
subjoined  an  explanation  when  he 
took  the  test  oath,  the  other  for 
having  kept  company  with  a  rebel, 
whom  it  was  not  proved  he  knew 
to  be  such,  and  who  had  never 
been  proclaimed,  resemble  more 
the  acts  ol  Tiberius  and  Domitian, 
than  those  of  even  the  most  arbi- 
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trary  modern  governments.  It  is 
true,  the  sentences  were  not  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  Weir  was  reprieved;  and 
whether  or  not  Argyle,  it  he  had 
not  deemed  it  more  prudent  to 
escape  by  tlight,  would  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  same  clemency,  can¬ 
not  now  be  ascertained.  The  ter¬ 
ror  of  these  examples  would  have 
been.*  in  the  judgment  of  most  men, 
abundantly  sufficient  to  teach  the 
people  of  Scotland  their  duty,  and 
to  satisfy  them  that  their  lives,  as 
well  as  every  thing  else  they  had 
been  used  to  call  their  own,  were 
now  completely  in  the  power  of 
their  masters.  But  the  government 
did  not  stop  here,  and  having  out¬ 
lawed  thousands,  upon  the  same 
pretence  upon  which  Weir  had 
been  condemned,  indicted  capital 
punishment  upon  such  criminals  of 
both  sexes  as  refused  to  answer, 
or  answered  otherwise  than  was 
prescribed  to  them,  to  the  most 
ensnaring  questions. ” 

Mr.  Fox  having  reviewed  the 
principal  events  of  Charles’s  reign, 
gives  a  free,  candid,  and  just  ac¬ 
count  of  his  character,  which  will 
be  found  in  its  proper  place  in  this 
volume,  under  the  head  of  Cav¬ 
il  ACTE  US.* 

Of  the  three  chapters  of  which 
the  history  before  us,  or  a  portion 
of  the  intended  history,  consists,  the 
second  is  taken  up  with  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  James  11. 
that  F,  from  his  accession  on  the 
6th  of  February  (685,  to  the  2d 
of  July,  when  the  parliament  u  was 
adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  the  principal  gentlemen  to 
be  present  in  their  respective  coun¬ 
ties.  at  a  time  when  their  services 
and  influence  might  be  so  necessary 


to  government.  It  is  said  that  the 
house  of  commons  consisted  of 
members  so  devoted  to  James,  that 
he  declared  there  was  not  forty  in 
it,  whom  he  would  not  himself 
have  named.  But  although  this 
may  have  been  true,  and  though, 
from  the  new-modelling  of  the  cor¬ 
porations,  and  the  interference  of 
the  court  in  elections,  this  parlia¬ 
ment,  as  far  as  regards  the  manner 
of  its  being  chosen,  was  by  no 
means  a  fair  representative  of  the 
legal  electors  of  England,  vet  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  it  afforded  a 
tolerably  correct  sample  of  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  nation,  and  especi¬ 
ally  of  the  church  party,  which  was 
then  uppermost.” 

a  It  gives  certainly  no  very  flat¬ 
tering  picture  of  the  country,  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  being  in  some  sense  fairly 
represented  by  this  servile  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  not  only  acquiescing  in, 
but  delighted  with,  the  early  mea¬ 
sures  of  James’s  reign;  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  lavv  exhibited  in  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  mode  of  raising  his  revenue; 
his  insulting  menace  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  if  they  did  not  use  him 
well,  lie  would  govern  without 
them  ;  his  furious  persecution  of 
the  protestant  dissenters,  and  the 
spirit  of  despotism  which  appeared 
in  all  his  speeches  and  actions. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
these  measures  were  in  no  wise 
contrary  to  the  principles  or  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  church  party,  but 
rather  highly  agreeable  to  them  ; 
and  that  the  Whigs,  who  alone 
were  possessed  of  any  just  notions 
of  liberty,  were  so  out-numbered, 
and  discomfited  by  persecution,  that 
such  of  them  as  did  not  think  fit  to 
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engage  in  the  rash  schemes  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  or  Argyle,  held  it  to  be 
their  interest  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  in  public  affairs,  and  by- 
no  means  to  obtrude  upon  unwil¬ 
ling  hearers,  opinions  and  senti¬ 
ments,  which,  ever  since  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Oxford  parliament  in 
1681,  had  been  generally  discoun¬ 
tenanced,  and  of  which  the  peace¬ 
able,  or  rather  triumphant  acces¬ 
sion  of  James  to  the  throne,  was 
supposed  to  seal  the  condemna¬ 
tion.” 

The  third  chapter  relates  to  the 
desperate  and  unfortunate  expedi¬ 
tions,  which  Mr.  Fox  calls  “  at¬ 
tempts,”  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth, 
an, account  of  their  followers,  and 
their  own  condemnation  and  death. 
The  account  of  Argyle’s  deport¬ 
ment,  from  the  time  of  his  capture 
to  that  of  his  execution,  is  extreme¬ 
ly  interesting,  and  the  mildness  and 
magnanimity  of  his  resignation  is 
described  with  kindred  feelings  by 
his  generous  historian.* 

Mr.  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Laing,  published  by  lord  Holland 
in  his  Address  to  the  Reader, 
makes  the  following  severe  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Ossian  Macphersou  :■ — 4£  I  have 
now  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  there  were,  in  the  Scotch 
College  at  Paris,  two  distinct  MSS. 
one  in  James’s  own  hand,  consist¬ 
ing  of  papers  of  different  size? 
bound  up  together;  and  the  other 
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a  sort  of  historical  narrative,  drawn 
up  from  the  former.  I  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  Carte  ever  saw  the  original 
journal;  but  I  learn,  from  un¬ 
doubted  authority,  that  Macpher- 
son  never  did.  And  yet,  to  read 
his  preface,  page  b  and  7,  (which 
pray  advert  to),  one  would  have 
supposed  not  only  that  he  had  in¬ 
spected  it  accurately,  but  that  all 
his  extracts  at  least,  if  not  Carte’s 
also,  were  taken  from  it.  Mac- 
pherson’s  impudence  in  attempting 
such  an  imposition,  at  a  time  when 
almost  any  man  could  have  detect¬ 
ed  him,  would  have  been  in  another 
man  incredible,  if  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  extracts  themselves 
againsthim,  were  not  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  college.”  In  another 
part  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Fox  says — 
u  This  imposture  is  as  impudent  as 
Ossian  itself” — 66  Neither  was  Mr. 
box  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  sir  John  Dalrymple  ex¬ 
plained  and  conducted  his  publi¬ 
cations.  His  complaints  of  both 
these  authors  were  frequent;  and 
the  more  he  examined  and  studied 
their  books,  the  more  he  perceived 
the  necessity  of  making  some  fur¬ 
ther  researches.  +  Mr.  Fox  makes 
also  many  strictures,  though  with¬ 
out  any  direct  impeachment  of 
their  probity,  on  the  historians, 
Rapin,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Echard, 
bishop  Kennet,  and  Mr.  Ralph. 


'See  this  account  or  description  in  this  volume,  under  the  head  of  Caiarac- 
Ters,  page  61. 

t  But  of  sir  John  Dalrymple,  Mr.  Hume  says,  p.  219— “An  incredible  con¬ 
tusion  or  head,  and  an  uncommon  want  of  reasoning  powers,  which  distinguish 
the  author  to  whom  I  refer,  are,  I  should  charitably  hope,  the  true  sources  of 
his  misrepresentation  of  Rumbold:  while  others  may  probably  impute  it  to  a 
desire  of  blackening,  on  any  pretence,  a  person  whose  name  is  more  or  less  con¬ 
nected  with  those  of  Sydney  and  Russel.” 
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Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
James  B  nice ,  of  Kinnaird ,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  Author  of  Travels  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  Source  of  the  Nile ,  in 
the  Years  1768,  1769,  1770, 
1771,  1772,  and  1773.  By 
Alexander  Murray ,  F.A.S.E. 
and  Secretary  for  Foreign  ,Cor- 
respondente ,  504  pages ,  4£o. 

zaffM  Engravings. 

TT  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Brace’s 
**-  Travels,  published  in  live  pon¬ 
derous  volumes  quarto,  that  there 
never  was  so  huge  a  book  of  tra¬ 
vels,  containing  so  little  informa¬ 
tion  either  important,  or  anywise 
interesting.  He  travelled  over 
many  and  various  regions — with 
his  eyes,  or  visual  orbs — 

1  . 

Multorum  hcminum  mores  viditet 
urbes. 

- adversis  rerum  immersibilis 

undis.* 

But  what  a  difference  in  point  of 
both  amusement  and  instruction, 
between  Mr;  Bruce’s  Travels  to 
discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  Voyages  of  Ulysses  in  the 
Mediterranean  !  After  the  lapse  of 
full  sixteen  years,  after  the  return 
of  Mr.  Bruce,  during  which  time 
the  curiosity  ot  the  public  had  been 
powerfully  excited,  its  patience 
exercised,  and  the  hope  of  the 
learned  and  inquisitive  of  every 
nation  nearly  changed  into  despair, 


out  comes  Mr.  Bruce,  in  1790- 
In  the  title-page  of  his  work  ap¬ 
pears  an  engraving  of  a  medal,  re¬ 
presenting  on  one  side  the  disco¬ 
verer,  on  the  other  the  detected 
head  of  the  divinity  of  the  Nile, 
from  which  Apollo  lifts  the  veil. 
The  inscription  is — 

Nec  contigit  ulli 

Hoc  vidisse  caput — 

1 

This  sign,  hung  out  at  the  head  of 
the  door,  is  a  very  just  emblem  or 
index  of  the  general  style  and 
fashion  of  the  goods  within.  Mr. 
Bruce  himself  fills  his  own  eye 
more  than  any  other  of  the  objects 
he  contemplates. .  He  is  the  great 
hero  of  his  tale.  He  compliments 
himself  on  Ids  own  achievements. 
He  is  anxious  to  let  us  know,  that 
if  the  scenes  he  witnessed,  and  in 
which  he  bore  a  part,  were  won¬ 
derful,  'he  also  was  a  wonderful 
man.  He  introduces  us  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  barbarous  wretches,  and  tells 
us  all  about  them,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  were  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  that,  perhaps,  they 
executed  some  little  commission 
for  him  ;  yet,  even  here,  he  is  less 
ridiculous  and  disgusting  than  in 
his  observations  on  the  miraculous 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea;  +  and  his  ravings  about 
the  descendants  of  Cush,  grandson 
of  Noah  ;  the  Abyssinian  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  chronicles  of  Abys- 
nian  kings,  from  the  son  of  the  queen 


*  Quint.  Horat.  Flac.  Epist-  11. 

f  He  confirms  the  account  given  by  Moses,  by  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus.  But  Diodorus  only  sav*,  “  that  the  sea  retreated,  leaving  part  of  its  bed,  and 
that  it  returned  suddenly,  so  that  there  was  a  violent  reflux  and  flux.”  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  this,  “and  the  waters  rising  up  like  a  wall  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left,  so  as  to  leave  a  dry  passage,”  [ESod.  xiv.  21,  22];  their  retiring 
suddenly,  and  then  returning  with  violence.  Between  a  uuracle,  and  a  natural 
and  ordinary  effect  ©fan  earthquake. 

Q  2 
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Sheba,  by  Solomon,  and  even  700 
years  before,  to  the  king  who 
reigned  in  Abyssinia  when  he  was 
there.  If,  as  Milton  says,  u  the 
skirmishes  of  kites  and  crows  are 
not  less  worthy  of  being  recorded 
than  the  encounters  of  the  English 
kings  during  the  heptarchy,”  they 
are  certainly  not  less  worthy  of 
notice  than  those  of  the  Abyssinian 
kings.  But  though  we  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fatigued  A'ith  Mr.  Bruce’s 
prolix  details  of  barbarous  and  sa¬ 
vage,  and,  in  many  instances,  no 
doubt,  legendary  or  fictitious  tings, 
and  still  more,  if  possible,  with 
the  disjointed,  inconclusive,  and 
insufferably  tedious  processes  of  his 
inquiries  and  speculations* — though 
it  were  to  be  wishedxthat  he  had 
wholly  omitted  his  discussions,  and 
shortened  the  details  of  his  own 
adventures,  as  well  those  of  the 
Abyssinian  kings,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  not  a  little  puye  ore  is 
to  be  found  amidst  this  huge  mass 
of  d  ross.  Mr.  Bruce  has  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  geography  and  natural 
history,  particularly  meteorology, 
and  suggested  some  useful  hints  to 
navigators,  merchants,  and  above 
all  to  the  East  India  company. 
That  he  really  visited  Abyssinia, 
and  all  the  other  places  of  which 
he  speaks,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
The  doubts  that  were  very  gene¬ 
rally  entertained  at  first,  founded 
merely  in  ignorance,  have  been 
completely  dispelled  by  subsequent 
testimonies.  Indeed,  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mr.  Bruce  was  alone  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  credit  to  his  narra¬ 
tive;  yet,  while  we  are  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  Mr.  Bruce  really  visited 
Abyssinia,  we  cannot  but  observe, 
that  though  the  outlines  be  true, 
the  general  style  of  his  colouring  is 


altogether  deficient  in  that  ehaste- 
ness  and  fidelity,  which  is  manifest 
in  every  drawing  taken  exactly 
from  nature.  His  own  adventures 
appear  to  be  heightened,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  readers 
stare;  xfor  the  purpose  of  exciting 
vulgar  admiration.  Besides  all  this, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  many  of  his  reports,  w  ith¬ 
out  impeaching  his  veracity  ;  for  he 
has  not  been  at  the  least  pains,  by 
any  critical  examination,  to  establish 
the  documents  on  which  he  makes 
his  reports.  We  can  easily  con¬ 
ceive  the  union  of  strict  veracity 
with  credulity,  and  a  propensity  to 
believe  and  a  desire  to  spread  the 
belief  of  whatever  is  astonishing 
and  bordering  on  the  miraculous. 
It  would  have  been  well,  if  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  imitation  of  an  antient 
traveller  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
Herodotus,  had  told  us  what  he 
had  seen,  and  what  he  reported  on 
hearsay. 

It  seemed  proper  to  introduce 
our  account  of  the  present  volume 
about,  and'  in  a  great  measure  by, 
Mr.  Bruce,  with  a  brief  review  of 
the  preceding  five  volumes.  First, 
let  the  author,  Mr.  Murray,  speak 
for  himself : — 

4‘  The  following  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Bruce 
was  prefixed  to  the  second  edition 
of  his  Travels,  published  in  1805. 
it  is  now  reprinted  in  the  quarto, 
form,  with  considerable  additions 
and  emendations,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  possess  only  the  first 
edition  of  his  work,  or  mav  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  personal 
history  of  a  man,  who  obtained 
celebrity  by  exposing  hjs  life  for 
the  particular  advancement  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge.  As  no  European, 
however  adventurous,  has  hitherto, 
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during  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
traced  his  steps,  or  penetrated  into 
Abyssinia,  the  value  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  his  work  must 
remain  undiminished,  until  some 
fortunate  accident  open  that  coun¬ 
try  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  public  owe  to  circumstances 
not  to  be  foreseen,  what  has  been 
denied  to  scientific  curiosity, 

u  The  merits  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  work 
may  now'  be  considered  as  suffici¬ 
ently  well  known,  but  they  can  be 
estimated  in  detail  only  by  the  light 
of  future  discovery.  Its  imperfec¬ 
tions  must  be  finally  ascertained 
from  the  same  source;  but  when 
criticism  and  envy  have  both  ex¬ 
hausted  their  severity,  the  author 
will  occupy  a  place  far  above  the 
ordinary  description  of  travellers. 

u  The  appendix  to  this  volume 
consists  partly  of  a  selection  from 
Mr.  Bruce’s  correspondence  with  a 
variety  of  persons,  eminent  in  lite¬ 
rature,  and  in  public  life.  Some 
letters  have  been  admitted,  not  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
but  because  they  contain  additional 
notices  and  illustrations ;  others 
have  been  inserted,  as  characteris¬ 
tic  of  their  authors.  Those  written 
from  Algiers,  particularly,  display 
the  indignant  spirit  with  which  Mr. 
Bruce  was  accustomed  to  resent 
every  attack  on  the  honour,  the 
privileges,  and  welfare,  of  his 
country. 

“  The  notices  of  the  Ethiopic 
MSS.  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  accept¬ 
able  to  such  as  intend  to  examine 
Abyssinian  history,  or  the  sources 
from  which  Mr.  Bruce  extracted 
his  account  of  it.  The  description 
of  the  Abyssinian  customs  and  pro¬ 
vinces,  however  imperfect,  has  not 
been  compiled  without  more  labour 
than  it  may  be  altogether  prudent 


to  confess.  An  ordinary  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  oriental  literature  is,  in 
this  country,  seldom  reckoned  either 
useful  or  profitable.  The  study  of 
the  Ethiopic  and  Amharic  may 
therefore  possibly  be  judged  such 
a  misapplication  of  time,  as  ought 
to  be  corrected  by  more  than  ne¬ 
gative  discouragement. 

(i  In  No.  XL VI.  Part  I.  the  reader 
will  find  an  abstract  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  in  Abyssinia  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  Mr.  BruceV  entry ;  of  the 
history  of  Ras  Michael,  a  leading 
character  in  the  Travels,  compiled 
from  Ethiopic  MSS. ;  and  likewise 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Bruce’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  written  at  Gondar,  in  March 
1770,  containing  an  account  of  his 
own  reception  and  first  occupation 
at  court.  These  are  followed  by 
the  most  important  parts  of  his 
Journals,  in  Italian  and  English, 
relating  to  his  journey  into  Agow- 
midre  to  visit  the  sources  of  the 
river. 

u  In  the  same  number,  Parts  II. 
and  III.  is  arranged  all  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  information  concerning 
Habbesh,  Atbara,  and  Sennaar, 
w  hich  could  be  found  amongst  Mr. 
Bruce’s  papers.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  will  supply  the  want  of  minute 
explanatory  notices  in  some  parts 
of  his  wo  i*k  ;  in  many  instances 
confirm  the  reports  of  other  tra¬ 
vellers;  and  shew,  that  his  inqui¬ 
ries  respecting  the  interior  of  Afri¬ 
ca  were  extensive  and  indefa¬ 
tigable. 

u  The  additions  made  to  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  natural  history,  in  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  1805,  are  reprinted  here 
in  No.  XLVI1I.  The  observations 
of  longiuides  and  latitudes  are  like¬ 
wise  inserted  in  the  number  suc¬ 
ceeding. 

u  The  specimens  of  the  Abyssi- 
'  Q  3  nian 
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nian  languages  contained  in  Volume 
I.  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  own  edition,  and 

7 

engraved  in  a  more  correct  state 
lor  that  of  1805.  are  annexed  to 
this  account  of  his  life,  along  with 
vocabularies  extracted  from  a  MS. 
compiled  for  him  at  Gondar.  These 
may  probably  be  of  considerable 
use  to  future  travellers:  and  it  is 
evident,  that,  if  a  distinct  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  African  tribes  be  ever 
attempted,  it  must  be  formed  chief¬ 
ly  from  their  languages,  the  only 
permanent  monument  of  nations 
that  have  no  written  records.” 
z  The  additions  and  emendations 
of  which  Mr.  Murray  speaks,  to  the 
life  of  Bruce,  may  perhaps  appear 
interesting  to  those  who  entertain 
the  same  exalted  opinion  of  him  as 
he  does.  It  is  superfluous  to  ob¬ 
serve,  after  what  we  have  just 
stated  to  be  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  that  we  cannot,  by  any 
means,  agree  with  Mr.  Murray  in 
thinking  that  he  u  will  ever  occupy 
a  place  far  above  the  ordinary  de¬ 
scription  of  travellers.” 

u  Notices  of  the  Ethiopian  MSS. 
will  (it  is  hoped  by  Mr.  Murray) 
be  acceptable  to  such  as  intend  to 
examine  Abyssinian  history.” — 
Perhaps  they  may.  But  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  persons  who  intend  to 
examine  Abyssinian  history,  we 
presume,  must  be  very  small.  Nei¬ 
ther  can  the  history  of  Ras  Mi¬ 
chael,  though  a  leading  character 


in  the  Travels,  appear  either  inte* 
resting  or  instructive  to  any  intel¬ 
ligent  European  reader,  who  re¬ 
flects  that  life  is  infinitely  too 
short  to  read  every  thing  that  is 
printed ;  and  that  the  first  atten¬ 
tions  are  due  to  the  best  books  and 
the  greatest  and  best  men.  As  to 
the  study  of  the  Ethiopic  and  Am- 
haric ,  thinking  far  differently  from 
what  Mr.  Murray  appears  to  do, 
of  the  science  of  etymology,^ 
which  we  consider  as  vague  and 
uncertain,  we  should  think  it,  in¬ 
deed,  u  a  misapplication  of  time.” 

Of  the  numerous  letters  con¬ 
tained  in  this  volume,  to  and  from 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  far  greater  part 
will  appear  to  be  extremely  trivial, 
except  to  such  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  that  traveller  andffiero,  if  indeed 
there  be  any  such,  now  that  his 
works  have  been  long  published, 
as*  Mr.  Murray.  Of  the  insipidity, 
and  we  may  say  inanity,  of  most  of 
these,  the  following  is  a  specimen  : — 

Letter  from  Bajerund  Janni  at 
A  doze  a  to  Mr .  Brace  at  Gondar , 
giving  him  notice  of  the  arrival 
of  a  box  and  some  articles  from 
Captain  Price  at  Jidda. 

cc  After  salutation  :  There  has  ar¬ 
rived  here  Hagi  Jawher,  attending 
the  Abuna,  who  has  delivered  to 
our  people  a  box  with  letters  in  it, 
informing  you  of  its  contents, 
which,  when  you  shall  receive  from 


*  Mr.  Murray  has  annexed  to  his  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  tour  pages,  close  print;  a  Prospectus  into  the  Origin  and  Affinity 
of  the  Greek  and  Teutonic  Languages,  in  which  the  history  of  the  former  is 
traced  and  ascertained;  the  sources  of  classical  philology  explored;  and  several 
interesting  facts  established,  concerning  the  first  population  of  the  west:  a 
work  which  is  the  result  of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  principal  languages 
of  Europe.  His  inquiries  into  this  subject  the  author  prosecuted,  under  a  per¬ 
suasion  that  philological  researches  serve  to  elucidate  the  affinity  of  nations  at  a 
remote  period.  He  doubts  not  but  the  facts  he  shall  bring  to  light  will  change 
the  whole  appearance  of  classical  philology. 


their 
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their  haruls,  give  the  person  who 
brings  it  a  kefla  and  halt  a  dahab. 
The  expense  for  it  is  seven  rials 
(pataka)  to  Mahommed  Adoulai 
in  the  way  from  Masuah  to  Adowa  ; 
and  four  rials  from  Adowa  to  Gon- 
dar,  and  a  kefla  and  half  a  dahab 
to  him  who  delivers  it;  in  all  seven 
rials,  and  four  give  to  our  people, 
and  the  kefla  and  half-dahab  to 
the  bearer.  And  when  you  have 
received  the  box,  write  a  letter  to 
the  Captain  that  you  have  received 
it  safely.  Inform  us  also  concern¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  the  purposes 
which  brought  you  from  Egypt. 
With  respect  to  the  journey  w  hich 
you  intend  to  make  to  the  sources 
of  the  river  (cl  maiat  el  bahar)  be¬ 
fore  peace  comes  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  travel  in  this  way  or 
that.  Preserve  yourself;  and  sa¬ 
lute  in  our  nalne  our  beloved 
G corgis,  and  your  servant  Michael, 
and  our  brother  Asaleffi*  Petros, 
and  Sidi  Paulos,  and  the  people  of 
our  house  (Greeks).  An  answer 
is  expected.  The  writer  of  this 
letter  (the  scribe,  or  secretary  of 
Janni,)  salutes  you.  Our  brother, 
Constantine,  the  respected,  salutes 
you.  Peace  be  upon  you/’ 

Of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  those 
from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Blair,  who, 
though  he  compliments  Mr.  Bruce 
much  more  than  he  deserved,  and 
more,  no  doubt,  than  the  doctor 
believed  him  to  deserve,  conveys 
very  just  strictures  on  his  writings 
in  as  inoffensive  and  polite  a  man¬ 
ner  as  w  as  possible. 
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“  Letters  from  the  Rev.  Dr»  Hugh 
Blair  +  to  Mr .  Bruce. 

u  l.  Dear  Sir,— I  have  at  length 
got  hold  of  your  book,  and  gone 
through  it  all.  As  I  was  so  great 
an  advocate  with  you  for  the  pub¬ 
lication,  you  may  naturally  expect 
to  have  my  opinion  of  it  when  pub¬ 
lished.  W  ith  the  rest  of  the  world, 
1  had  great  expectations  from  the 
work,  and  I  can  now  say,  that  I 
have  not  been  disappointed.  Large 
as  your  hook  is,  and  in  all  its  parts 
not  equally  interesting,  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  l  was  sorry  when  I  had 
done  with  it.  It  contains  much 
information,  and  much  curious  mat¬ 
ter.  You  have  made  a  great  ad¬ 
dition  to  otir  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  world,  and  re¬ 
vealed  a  part  ot  the  earth  that  "as 
before  unknown. 

“  There  has  been  a  sort  of  prejw. 
dice  against  your  Abyssinian  An¬ 
nals;  and  I  believe  it  is  the  part  of 
the  work  the  least  generally  read. 
I  went  through  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  and  was  entertained  with  the 
history  of  that  strange  and  savage 
people.  There  is  much  ecclesias¬ 
tical  information  in  that  part  of  the 
work.  Indeed,  without  reading 
that  part  of  it  which  approaches  to 
our  own  times,  when  we  come  to 
the  reign  of  king  Baeuffa,  there  is 
no  understanding  the  subsequent 
intrigues  of  court,  which  occur  in 
the  history  of  your  own  adven¬ 
tures.  I  must  observe,  however, 
that  in  these  intrigues,  there  occurs 
sometimes  a  confusion  and  intrica- 


*  Chamberlain.  Petros  had  served  king  Joas  in  that  capacity. 

-HLate  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  in  the  university,  and  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  well  known  over  Europe  for  his  sermons  and  elegant 
critical  writings.  Mr.  Bruce  had  asked  his  opinion  ot  his  work,  which  he  ga\e  m 
this  ludicrous  and  friendly  letter. 

J  Q  4  cy, 
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cy,  through  the  similarity,  and 
sometimes  the  sameness,  or  Abys¬ 
sinian  names  for  different  persons. 
In  yoK r  memorable  passage  through 
the  Nile  with  the  king’s  army,  for 
instance,  before  the  battle  of  Lim- 
jour,  in  the  third  volume,  you 
mention  Ayto  Aylo,  and  Tecla 
Mariam,  as  lost  in  the  passage, 
and  never  more  heard  of.  As  I 
knew  these  persons  to  have  been 
great  friends  of  yours,  1  was  very 
sorry  for  their  death,  and  wondered 
that  you  did  ruft  lament  more  over 
it.  But  I  found  afterwards  (if  I 
am  not  mistaken),  that  your  two 
frien  ;s  of  that  name  were  still 
living,  and  that  these  must  have 
been  some  other  persons.  We  hear 
afterwards  of  a  7'ecla  Mariam,  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty,  who, 
I  suppose,  from  the  name,  must 
have  been  a  daughter  ol  your 
friend  the  secretary.  In  that  mul¬ 
titude  of  strange  names,  however, 
great  distinctness  in  repeating  them 
was  requisite. 

u  1  our  ad  ventures  in  your  return 
from  Abyssinia,  and  the  many  pe¬ 
rils  you  had  to  encounter,  is  a  most 
interesting  part  of  the  work.  By 
that  time,  however,  I  was  become 
so  much  acquainted  with  your 
Abyssinian  princes  and  chieftains, 
your  Ras  Michael,  that  terrible  fel- 
Jow ,,and  your  Messrs.  F.asil,  Gusho, 
Powussen,  &c.  that  I  was  sorry  to 
leave  the  history  of  their  adven¬ 
tures.  You,  make  me  absolutely 
in  love  with  your  Ozoro  Esther. 
Have  you  never  heard  a  word  of 
what  is  become  of  her,  and  your 
other  old  friends  there?  I  should 
wish  much  to  know.  You  drop  a 
hint,  that  you  had  heard  a  report 
of  king  Tecla  Haimanout’s  being 
defeated  and  slain.  Considering 


the  great  connexion  you  had  with 
him,  and  still,  more  w  ith  these  two 
brave  men,  Ayto  Confu  and  Enge- 
dan,  I  wonder  you  did  not  manage 
some  correspondence,  by  means  of 
JifJda,  to  hear  something  of  the 
state  of  that  country  after  you  left 
it.  You  see  that  you  interested  me 
in  your  Abyssinian  story. 

“  With  regard  to  your  being  so 
much  the  hero  of  your  own  tale, 
which  all  the  petty  critics  will  be 
laying  hold  of,  that  is  what  I  find 
not  the  least  fault  with.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  been  always  of 
opinion,  that  the  personal  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  traveller  in  a  strange 
country,  are  not  only  the  most  en¬ 
tertaining,  but  among  the  most  in¬ 
structive  parts  of  the  work,  and  let 
us  more  in i o  the  manners  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country,  than 
any  information  (hat  general  ob¬ 
servation  can  give  us.  You  have 
gone  through  more  hardships,  and 
have  encountered  dangers  in  a 
greater  variety  of  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  than 
any  man  now  alive.  And  what¬ 
ever  those,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  you,  may  think,  they  who 
know,  as  well  as  I  do,  the  uncom¬ 
mon  powers  both  of  body  and  mind 
which  you  possess,  will  find  nothing 
but  what  is  perfectly  natural  and 
credible,  in  any  circumstances 
which  you  relate  of  your  conduct. 

44  In  the  course  of  your  work 
you  have  introduced  some  discus¬ 
sions,  which  1  see  will  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  necessary.  What  you  have 
said  in  defence  of  oriental  poly¬ 
gamy  is  ingenious,  and  I  really 
think  well  supported.  J  am  in  the 
same  sentiments  with  you  about 
what  you  call  the  paroxysm  of  mo¬ 
dern  philanthropy  respecting  the 

slave 
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slave  trade;  but  I  do  not  see  that 
you  had  much  occasion  to  enter 
into  that  controversy.  In  the  long 
dissertation  in  the  first  volume  con¬ 
cerning  tSie  Cushites,  their  carriers 
the  shepherds,  the  origin  of  lan¬ 
guage,  Ac.  you  are  very  learned. 
But,  in  a  subject  of  such  remote 
antiquity,  the  authorities  are,  to 
say  the  truth,  very  slender  and 
doubtful.  However,  your  discus¬ 
sion  is  as  plausible  as  any  of  that 
sort  of  conjectural  erudition  can 
be. 

<c  Before  your  finally  leaving 
Abyssinia,  i  expected  you  to  have 
given  us  some  general  views  of  the 
country  where  we  had  been  tra¬ 
velling  so  long;  respecting  the  size 
and  extent  of  the  empire  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  population,  so  far  as  you 
could  conjecture ;  the  climate  and 
soil  in  general ;  the  character  of  the 
people;  and  any  miscellaneous  ob¬ 
servations  on  manners  which  had 
been  omitted.  Several  of  these 
things,  I  confess,  may  be  picked 
up  in  different  parts  of  your  nar 
rative,  and  in  the  chapters  where 
you  give  an  account  of  the  division 
of  the  Abyssinian  provinces,  Ac. 
But  still  it  would  have  been  of  great 
use  to  have  brought  together,  in 
one  view  at  last,  such  of  those  par¬ 
ticulars  as  I  have  suggested,  in  one 
chapter,  that  the  reader  might  leave 
the  country  with  a  distinct  and 
summary  impression  of  it  on  his 
mind.  If  there  be  any  desidera¬ 
tum  in  the  book,  I  think  it  is  thh  ; 
and  in  a  subsequent  edition,  1 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  such  a 
chapter  added.  Jt  is,  for  instance, 
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a  very  singular  circumstance  in 
Abyssinia,  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
dancing  practised,  in  which  they 
differ  so  totally  from  the  nations  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.*  You 
do  mention  this,  but  slightly;  it 
would  deserve,  1  think,  to  be  more 
fully  brought  out,  and  would  na¬ 
turally  lead  into  some  discussion 
concerning  the  character  and  tem¬ 
per  of  the  natives,  their  general 
manner  of  living  and  passing  their 
time,  &c.  In  conversation  I  re¬ 
member  your  telling  me,  that  Abys¬ 
sinia  was  a  kingdom  not  so  large 
as  France.  I  do  not  remember 
any  general  view  of  its  extent  or 
population  in  your  book. 

With  regard  to  your  style,  1 
was  so  much  carried  along  with  the 
matter,  that  I  gave  no  critical  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  In  general,  it  appears 
to  me  easy,  natural,  and  unaffected, 
which  is  all  that,  in  a  work  of  such 
length,  is  required. 

“  Your  description  of  what  passes 
at  an  Abyssinian  feast,  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  given,  as  a  historian, 
though  it  exhibits,  I  must  confess, 
a  very  indecent  scene,  and  gives  a 
view  of  manners  carried  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  public  dissolution,  which 
prevails  not  in  Otaheitc,  nor  in  any 
regular  society  I  ever  read  of. 
This,  I  think,  might  give  room  for 
such  discussion  on  the  manners  of 
the  people,  as  I  wished  to  be  added 
to  your  book  They  are  certainly, 
as  you  often  hint,  a  very  sad  race. 
In  what  manner  do  the  ordinary 
and  common  people  live? 

f  am  fresh  come,  as  you  may 
sec,  from  reading. your  book,  which 


*  Dancing  is  practised  in  Abyssinia  in  religious  rejoicings;  and  on  some  other 
occasions,  bv  persons  ot  all  ranks,  but  it  is  not  so  common  as  among  the  negroes. 
The  Arabs  do  not  dance  generally;  it  is  reckoned  indecent,  except  in  buf¬ 
foons,  Ac. 
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I  have  just  now  returned  to  the 
bookseller  who  lent  it  me.  Being 
full  of  your  subject,  I  have  thrown 
out  all  that  at  present  occurred  to 
me  on  it,  with  that  entire  freedom, 
■which  I  know  you  will  take  in 
gpod  part,  though  there  are  none 
of  my  observations  of  much  conse¬ 
quence.  It  would  have  been  a 
thousand  pities  if  you  had  gone  to 
your  grave  without  giving  so  great 
an  acquisition  of  discovery  to  the 
learned  world. 

“  I  have  a  great  inclination,  in 
place  of  designing  you,  on  the  back 
of  this  long  letter,  u  of  Kinnaird,” 
to  design  you  “  of  Geesh,  esq.” 
Your  lordship  of  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile,  1  really  think,  ought  to 
be  perpetuated  by  this  title.  I 
would  change  the  name  of  Kin¬ 
naird  into  Geesh  ;  and  I  think  you 
should  obtain  leave  from  the  he. 
raids’  office  to  have  some  emblem 
of  the  fountains  of  that  celebrated 
river  brought  into  your  coat  of 
arms.  Wishing  you  all  health  and 
prosperity,  after  your  long  labours, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
esteem  and  respect,  my  dear  sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  affectionate 
humble  servant, 

,  Hugh  Blair. 

Ilestalrig ,  June  1790/’ 

2.  Dear  Sir, — I  return  you, 
with  many  thanks,  the  several  let¬ 
ters,  with  the  communication  of 
which  you  favoured  me.  1  never 
doubted  that  your  Travels,  the 
more -they  are  known,  would  the 
more  draw  public  attention,  and 
possess  that  place  in  the  public 
esteem  which  they  justly  merit. 
You  have  enlarged  our  knowledge 
of  this  habitable  earth,  and  to  much 
entertainment  have  added  much  in¬ 


struction.  The  only  desideratum 
I  ever  found  in  them  w7as,  as  I 
mentioned  to  you  formerly,  some 
more  general  views  of  the  kingdom 
of  Abyssinia,  of  its  extent,  popu¬ 
lation,  manners,  &c.  which  1  still 
wish  you  would  have  in  your  view 
in  a  future  edition. 

u  As  to  your  letters,  I  am  at  a 
loss  who  this  John  Anderson  is 
who  is  so  full  of  Russia.  The  opi¬ 
nion  and  testimony  alone  of  the 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  man  of  much 
knowledge  and  good  sense,  is  a 
whole  host.  I  do  not  get  the 
Monthly  Review,  and  never  saw 
that  article  in  it,  which  lias  been 
so  injurious  to  you.  Indeed  I 
seldom  see  any  reviews,  unless 
what  is  called  the  Analytical  one, 
which  a  friend  of  mine  takes,  and 
commonly  sends  to  me;  and  that 
review  appears  abundantly  favour¬ 
able  to  you.  But  I  entirety  agree 
with  Dr.  Douglas,  that  the  reviews 
are  beneath  your  notice.  They  are 
always  guided  by  the  interest  of 
some  booksellers;  and  it  is  not  on 
their  opinions  that  the  reputation- 
of  books  and  authors  w  ill  depend. 
I  am  so  much  of  this  mind,  that 
though  I  lately  published  a  volume 
of  sermons,  I  never  gave  myself 
the  smallest  trouble  to  inquire  what 
the  several  reviewers  said  of  it,  or 
whether  they  took  any  notice  of  it 
at  all. 

u  I  cannot  tell  you  whether 
Walton’s  Polyglott  Bible  be  in  our 
library.  It  is  seldom  open  at  this 
time-  of  the  year.  I  am  very  happy 
to  hear  that  your  health  is  better. 
I  hope  it  will  soon  become  con. 
firmed,  and  that  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  town  in 
winter.  1  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  my  dear 
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sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
faithful  huruble  servant, 

Hugh  Blair. 

u  Restalrig ,  Sept.  29,  1790.” 

The  desideratum  mentioned  in 
his  second  letter  by  Dr.  Blair,  Mr. 
Murray,  as  well  as  he  could,  has 
supplied  from  Mr.  Bruce’s  MSS. 
Extracts  from  this,  and  another  part 
of  the  'work  before  us,  will  be 
|  found  in  our  present  volume,  under 
the  head  of  Characters. — We 
may  say  of  Mr.  Murray’s  volume, 
partly  by,  and  partly  about,  Mr. 
JBruce,  that  it  is  exactly  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  Mr. 
Bruce  himself,  had  he  published 
a  supplementary,  or  returned  from 
1  the  dead  to  publish  a  posthumous 
volume.  The  plates  in  this  volume, 
twenty-two  in  number,  arc,  por¬ 
traits,  specimens  of  divers  alpha¬ 
bets,  subjects  of  natural  history, 
and  maps.  The  drawings  are  very 
fine,  and  finely  engraven.  Mr. 
Murray,  not  doubting  but  the 
most  trivial  circumstance  relating 
to  Mr.  Bruce  must  be  interesting, 
has  not  omitted  to  favour  the  world 
with  a  fac  simile  of  Mr.  Bruce’s 
hand  w  riting,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  good  one. 


Asiatic  Researches;  or ,  Transact 
tions  of  the  Society  instituted  in 
Bengal^  for  inquiring  into  the 
History  and  Antiquities ,  the 
Arts ,  Sciences ,  and  Literature 
of  Asia.  Volume  the  Eighth . 
Printed  verbatim  from  the  Cal - 
cutta  Edition.  Pp.  538,  4to. 

ffMJE  contents  of  this  volume  arc, 
I.  Observations  respecting  the 
remarkable  effects  of  sol  lunar  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  fevers  of  India:  with 
the  8  heme  of  an  astronomical 


ephemcris  for  the  purposes  of  me¬ 
dicine  and  meteorology.  II.  Ex¬ 
tract  from  a  journal,  during  the 
late  campaign  in  Egypt.  111.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  Hindu  religion. 
IYL  Extract  from  an  Oriental  MSS. 
in  titled,  u  Essence  of  Logic,”  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  small  supplement  to 
Arabic  and  Persian  grammar, 
and  with  a  view  to  elucidate  cer¬ 
tain  points  connected  w  ith  Oriental 
literature.  V.  An  account  of  the 
measurement  of  an  arc  on  the  me¬ 
ridian  on  the  coast  of  Coroman¬ 
del,  and  the  length  of  a  degree  de¬ 
duced  therefrom  in  the  latitude  12° 
32  .  VJ.  On  the  Hindu  systems  of 
astronoury,  and  their  connection 
with  history  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  VII.  An  essay  on  the  sa¬ 
cred  isles  in  the  west,  with  other 
essays,  connected  with  that  work. 
VI if.  On  the  Vedas,  or  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hindus.  IX.  A 
'  botanical  -and  economical  account 
of  Bassia,  Butyracea ,  or  East 
India  butter-tree.  -X.  Description 
of  a  species  of  ox,  named  gay  til. 

The  most  curious  and  important 
paper  in  this  collection  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  first.  It  seems  to  have 
a  tendency  in  some  measure  to  re¬ 
store  the  exploded  connexion  be¬ 
tween  medicine  and  astrology.  Dr. 
Frances  Balfour,  the  author  of 
this  essay,  says,  that  u  In  Bengal 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
human  frame  is  affected  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  connected  with  the  relative 
situations,  of  the  sun  and  moon.” 
This,  in  other  places  of  the  essay, 
he  seems  to  consider  as  a  fact  that 
ise admitted.  1  his  certainly,  if  it  be 
a  fact,  presents  to  the  physician  and 
the  philosopher  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  of  nature. 
— The  third  article,  the  author  of 
which  is  J.  D.  Baterson,  esq. 

contain* 
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contains  very  probable  reasonings 
or  conjectures  respecting  the  Hin¬ 
doo  religion,  which  appears  to  Mr. 
Paterson  to  have  been  originally  a 
reform  *  of  existing  systems  when 
the  arts  and  sciences  had  arrived  at 
a  degree  [this  is  somewhat  vague] 
of  perfection.  He  thinks  that  it 
was  intended  to  correct  the  fero¬ 
ciousness  and  corruption  of  the 
times,  and  to  reduce  mankind  to 
an  'artificial  order  on  a  former  base 
of  policy  ;  that  it  was  the  united 
effort  of  a  society  of  sages  who 
retained  the  priesthood  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  rendered  it  hereditary 
in  their  families  by  the  division  of 
the  people  into  separate  casts;  that 
it  was  supported  by  the  regal  au¬ 
thority,  which,  while  it  controlled, 
it  supported  in  return  ;  that  it  was 
promulgated  in  all  its  perfection  at 
once  as  a  revelation  of  high  anti¬ 
quity  to  stamp  its  decrees  with 
greater  authority  :  that  it  was 
founded  on  pure  deism;  but  that 
to  comply  with  the  gross  ideas  of 
the  multitude,  who  required  a  vi¬ 
sible  object  of  their  devotion,  they 
personified  the  three  great  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  deity.  He  gives  a 
sketch  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  and  re¬ 
marks  certain  coincidences  be¬ 
tween  this  and  that  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  if 
it  had  recurred  to  Mr.  Paterson’s 
mind,  he  would  probably  have  re¬ 
marked  that  there  was  in  fact  ex¬ 
actly  such  a  connection  or  alliance 
as  he  supposes  to  have  taken  place 
in  Hindostan  between  the  kings 
and  priests  of  antient  Egypt.  The 
fourth  article  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
what  lias  always  been  understood. 
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that  the  works  of  Aristotle  were 
translated  into  Arabic  many  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  The  ninth  and  tenth 
articled  will  be  read  with  great 
pleasure  by  all  who  have  any  taste 
or  tincture  of  taste  in  natural  his¬ 
tory.  The  India  butter- tree  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  vegetable 
productions,  as  it  serves  a  variety 
of  useful  purposes.  The  ox  gayal, 
too,  is  a  very  valuable,  as  well  as 
in  several  respects  a  very  singular 
animal.  There  are  very  good  en¬ 
gravings  accompanying  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  both  the  gayal  and  butter- 
tree.  Besides  these  there  are  in 
this  volume  seven  other  plates  rela¬ 
ting  to  different  subjects. 


An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
Scottish  Language :  illustrating 
the  IV  or  els  in  their  different  Sig¬ 
nifications  by  Examples  from 
antient  and  modern  Writers...; 
shelving  their  Affinity  to  those  of 
other  Languages ,  and  especially 
the  Northern ;  explaining  many 
Te  rms ,  which ,  though  nozv  obso¬ 
lete  in  England ,  were  formerly 
common  to  both  Countries  ;  and 
elucidating  national  Rifes ,  Cus¬ 
toms ,  and  Institutions ,  in  their 
Analogy  to  those  of  other  Na¬ 
tions:  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Scottish  Language  :  By  John 
Jamieson*  I).D .  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh , 
and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland .* 

f  I  Tils  is  a  very  long  title,  yet  it 
is  not  disproportionate  to  the 
bulk  of  the  work,  which  is  com¬ 
prized 


*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Dr.  Jamieson,  iu  designating  himself,  does  not 
mention  his  professional  vocation,  which  is  that  of  minister  of  a  congregation  of 

Seccders, 
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prized  in  two  very  large  quarto 
volumes,  close  print,  weighing  in 
boards  nine  pounds  and  two  ounces. 
This  beiug  a  dictionary  the  number 
of  pages  is  not  marked. — TV e  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  is  a  heavy 
book  in  a  spiritual  sense.  It  is, 
for  a  dictionary,  far  from'being  dull. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in 
its  most  improved  state,  are  not 
many.  They  are  still  fewer  in  the 
language  of  rude  nations ;  and 
the  sounds  clearly  and  distinctly 
marked,  in  all  languages,  still 
fewer  :  insomuch  that  when  ku- 
ropean  travellers  visit  and  converse 
with  savage  nations,  t[iey  can 
scarcely  ascertain  the  powers  of 
the  consonants  they  make  use  ot 
any  farther  than  that  some  are  la¬ 
bial,  others  dental ,  and  a  third 
class  guttered.  It  is  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  for  strangers  to  ascertain  the 
orthography  and  corresponding 
pronunciation  of  words  made  use 
of  even  among  ^civilized  nations, 
nay,  and  nations  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced  in  refinement. — Some  of 
our  visitors  of  India  write  lndos. 
tan,  others  Hindostan,  others  again 


Indoostan  or  Industan,  and  Hin- 
doostan  or  Hindustan.  One  writer 
has  Bud,  [a  deity]  a  Second  Bud- 
da,  a  third  Budha,  am]  a  fourth 
Booth.  One  has  nabob,  a  second 
navob,  a  third  navhob,  a  fourth 
nawab,  a  filth  newab.  One  writes 
pandit,  another  pundit. 

Again,  different  nations  give  dif¬ 
ferent  sounds  to  the  same  letters, 
especially  to  the  vowels.  And  far¬ 
ther  still,  the  pronunciation  of 
words  (in  which  many  are  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  true  etymology  of 
words  is  often  better  preserved  than 
in  writing)  as  well  as  the  manner 
of  spelling  them  is  perpetually 
changing;  as  Dr.  Jamieson  has 
very  well  remarked,  in  the  first 
page  of  his  dictionary,  in  his  pb- 
servations  on  the  letter  [A].  The 
clearly  marked  and  distinct  sounds 
of  hitters  being  so  few,  it  needs 
must  happen  that  among  all  lan¬ 
guages  whatever  there  will  be  a 
very  great  degree  of  similarity. 
'Hie  same  sounds  must  be  uttered 
by  different  nations,  and  amidst  an 
infinite  variety  of  chances  there 
will  be  a  coincidence  in  some  cases 


Scceders,  nr  Christians  belonging  to  the  associated  synod,  Edinburgh.  In  his 
former  publication,  he  tells  us,  not  only  that  he  was  D.D.  aim  KA.S  ,.  but 
where  he  was  Minister  of  the  Gospel ;  those  publications  were,  An  Alarm  to 
Britain,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  rapid  Progress  Inlioe.itv  in  the. 
present  Age;”  a  poem,  mtitled  “  1  he  Sorrows  ot  Slavery;  and  1  A  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  primitive  l  aitli  concerning  the  Lo 
iiv  of  Christ.” — That  the  metropolitan  minister  of  the  Secede  rs,  or,  as  they  tor- 
i,ieil Y  affected  -to  be  called,  the  Witnessing'  Remnant,  in  Scotland,  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  publish  a  book  about  etymologies  and  “  vam  genealogies  and  to  avow 
himself  a  graduate  in  an  university  closely  connected  with  the  Established  Church, 
nav,  that  an  associate  minister  should  avow  himself  to  be  an  associate  of  antiqua¬ 
rian  and  philosophical  societies ,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  growing  liberality  of  the 
Secede rs,  that  is,  of  the  decay  of  their  discipline  and  relaxation  m  the  seventy 
of  their  'religious  tenets.— Yet  even  in  the  purest  times  ot  die  covenant,  it  could 
not  have  been  said  truly,  that  Dr.  Jamieson,  though  a  very  sensible,  learned,  and 
ingenious  man,  has  been  seduced,  by  literary  pursuits  and  bad  company,  f  rom  the 
purity  of  their  faith,  He  maintains  all  the  rigours  ol  Calvinism— even  the  eter- 

niivof  hell  torments. 
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both  in  sound  and  sense.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  paucity  of 
distinct,  and  what  we  may  call  ori¬ 
ginal  sounds,  notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  sounds  given  to  the 
same  letters,  and  the  varieties  in 
the  pronunciation  and  spelling  of 
living  languages,  the  science  of 
etymology  has  traced  the  different 
languages  of  the  greatest  celebrity 
or  notoriety  in  Asia,  Europe, 
America,  and  the  newly-discovered 
island  in  the  South  Sea,  to  one  pri¬ 
mitive,*  radical,  and  maternal  lan¬ 
guage,  which  language  is  the  Cel¬ 
tic  ! 

In  1787>  Monsieur  Le  Brigant, 
an  advocate  of  Rennes,  before  the 
revolution  the  capital  of  Britanny, 
published  at  Paris  a  pamphlet,  in 
120  4to  pages  close  print,  intitled 
<4  Observations  Fondamentales  sur 
les  Langues  Anciennes  et  Mod  er¬ 
nes  ;  on,  Prospectus  De  l’Ouvrage, 
intitle  Langua  Primitive  Conserve.” 
In  this  prospectus  he  has  compared 
a  number  of  words  in  the  Celtic 
with  words  in  the  Hebrew,  the 
Chaklaic,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabian, 
the  Persian,  the  Greek,  (he  Latin, 
the  Chinese,  the  Shanscrit  [or  Han- 
scrit],  the  Galibi,  or  language  of 
the  Caribs,  and  the  language  of 
the  isles  of  Otaheite  (which  he, 
after  Mr.  Bougainville,  calls  Saiti 
And  from  the  coincidences  of  these 
words,  in  both  sound  and  sense,  he 
concludes,  that  the  Celtic  is  the 
basis  of  the  whole  ;  though  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  it  has  undergone  so  many 
alterations  that  it  is  not  to  be  traced 
to  its  elements  or  original  when 
they  consisted  chiefly  or  solely  of 
monosyllables.  The  most  nume¬ 


rous  specimens  in  this  publication 
of  Brigant1  $,  of  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  words  of  the  same  import  in 
different  languages,  and  which,  he 
supposes,  to  be  all  of  them  derived 
from  the  same  elementary  and  pri¬ 
mitive  language,  are  those  taken 
from  the  language  of  Otaheite, 
and  the  Caribbee  islands ! — Now 
this  reasoning  of  the  advocate  of 
Rennes,  may  be  ranked  among 
those  arguments  which,  by  proving 
too  much,  prove  nothing.  Dr. 
Jamieson  says  in  his  preface  that 
the  u  structure  of  language’' — 
appears  by  its  striking  analogies  as 
a  grand  link  among  the  various 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  how 
remote  so  -ever  from  each  other  as 
to  situation,  frequently  affords  a 
proof  of  the  near  affinity  of  par¬ 
ticular  nations  ;  and  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  diffusion  of  particular  terms, 
or  by  certain  rules  of  formation 
universally  adopted,  assigns  a  com¬ 
mon  origin  to  mankind,  although 
scattered  u  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.”  Horace  says,  truly,  that 
as  the  forests  early  change  their 
leaves,  so  it  is  with  words,  the 
more  antiently  degrees  are  forgot¬ 
ten,  new  ones  spring1  up  and  flou¬ 
rish  with  all  the  ornaments  of 
youth.”*  But  Dr.  Jamieson,  with 
the  advocate  Brigant,  finding  many 
strong  similarities  between  words  of 
the  same  signification,  between 
words  in  Otaheite  and  another 
very  antient  and  widely  diffused 
language,  would  deduce  both  from 
the  language  spoken  by  the  first 
parents  of  mankind.  After  the 
Flood,  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  the  dispersion  of  mankind 


*  lit  Silvas  folliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos ; 

Prima  cadunt  ita  verboruin  interit  ecas,  &c.  &c. 

Ho  rat  dc  Art.  Boct.  ver.  60. 

into 
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into  different  quarters  of  the  world,  Pelletier,  sir  William  Jones,  Mau- 
when  they  degenerated  from  a  state  rice  Pinkerton,  David  Macpher- 


of  high  civilization  into  barbarians, 
savages,  and  almost  mere  brutes, 
confined  to  a  few  objects,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  their  feelings  and  wants 
by  natural  signs,  and  a  few  mono¬ 
syllabic  cries,  having  lost  the  habit 
of  divining  their  voice .* — After  all 

O  v 

convulsions,  Dr.  Jamieson 


these 
must, 

in  the  laboured  and  farfetched  in¬ 
ferences  of  etymology,  trace  the 
language  of  the  Caribs  and  the 
Otaheitans  to  the  names  given  to 
things  by  Adam  [Genes,  xi.  19.] 
But  there  is  no  necessity  of  tracing 
the  names  of  creatures,  either  living 
or  dead,  to  Adam.  Even  children 
give  names  to  things  very  naturally. 
They  call  a  cow  Mue ,  a  lamb  Baa. 
So  also,  it  would  appear,  the 
Greek  children  probably  did.  The¬ 
ocritus  tells  us,  that  the  sheep 
Btj  Atgcflts  tox'Sviov.  A  crow  in  li«ie 
manner  fs  called  in  Greek 
An  ass  in  Spanish,  is  called,  in 
imitation  of  its  braying,  Borachos. 
—  But  the  origin  of  language  has 
been  treated  in  a  satisfactory,  as 
well  as  ingenious  manner,  by  manyr 
writers.  Bishop  Sfillingfiect,  speak- 


son,  Macfarlane,  George  Chalmers, 
&c.  &c.  about  Gog  and  Magog, 
Cushites,  Celtce,  Belgm,  &c.  &c. 
have  never  produced  any  thing  ap¬ 
proaching  at  all  to  a  serious  con¬ 
viction  of  their  respective  conclu¬ 
sions.  If  the  fanciful  or  conjec¬ 
tural  science  of  etymology  would 


if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  indeed  elucidate  and  prove  the  af¬ 
finity  of  nations  at  a  very  remote 
period,  and  trace  their  descent 
from  Adam  and  Eve,  or  from  pre- 
Adamites,  if,  as  some  suppose, 
there  were  any,  there  would  be 
something  sublime  in  such  studies, 
something  highly  gratifying  and 
consolatory.  But  to  this,  etymo¬ 
logical  researches  are  w  holly  ina¬ 
dequate.  And  as  to  the  disputes 
about  the  peopling  of  the  Low¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  whether  from 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
or  directly  from  Germany,  or  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  theyr  are  of  very  little  con¬ 
sequence.  It  is  quite  apparent, 
even  from  names  of  person^  or 
places,  that  there  are  «in  Scotland 
the  descendants  of  antient  Britons, 
who,  we  think,  with  Buchanan, 
were  of  the  same  nation  or 


origin 


ing  of  clivers  attempts  to  interpret  with  the  Piets,  descendants  of  Gcr- 


antient  allegories  and  enigmas,  says, 
that  there  is  bu-t  one  certain  truth 
couclusioy  to  be  drawn  from 


or 


the  whole,  and  that  is  u  labour 
lost,”  we  may  say  the  same  in  gc- 
acral  of  etymological  labours.  The 


mans,  descendants  of  Flemings,  and 
descendants  of  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Anglo-Normans. — The  story  of  the 
kcyr  with  a  leather  thong  in  Gii 
Bias,  which  gave  to  wine,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  perception  of  some,  the 


vagaries  of  etymologists  were  pro-  taste  of  leather,  and  according  to 
perly  noticed,  in  antient  times,  by  that  of  others  the  taste  of  iron,  is 
Quintillian  ;  and,  about  a  century  quite  applicable  to  the  wrangling* 
ago,  by  a  very  learned  English-  about  the  origination  of  the  Low- 
man,  Baker,  in  his  Reflections  on  land  Scots,  Celts,  Goths,  or  Ger- 


Lieur 


nnng. 


'Hie  labours  of  Perzqn  mans.  Even  from  etymology  it 


*  Mf^o-rr^v  A vOaozjZv.  —  The  fiue  description  or  definition  that  is  given  of  man¬ 
kind  by  Horner.  , 


appears 
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appears  that  they  are  sprang  from 
all  of  them.  As  professor  John 
[not  James']  Playfair  in  his  Illus¬ 
trations,  &c.  says  of  the  leading 
sects  of  geologists,  the  systems  of 
the  wranglers  in  Scottish  etymolo¬ 
gies  >  “  accord  better  with  each 
other  than  they  do  themselves.” 
But  let  us  hear  Dr  Jamieson  : — 
“it  is  surprising,  that  no  one 
has  ever  attempted  to  rescue  the 
language  of  the  country  from  obli¬ 
vion,  by  compiling  a  dictionary  of 
it.  Had  this  been  done  a  century 
ago,  it  would  most  probably  have 
been  the  means  of  preserving  many 
of  our  literary  productions,  which 
it  is  feared  are  now  lost,  as  well  as 
the  meaning  of  many  terms  now 
left  to  conjecture. — Till  of  late, 
even  those  who  pretended  to  write 
glossaries  to  the  Scottish  books 
which  they  published,  generally 
explained  the  terms  which  almost 
every  reader  understood,  and  quite 
overlooked  those  that  were  more 
ancient  and  obscure.  The  glossary 
to  Douglas’s  Virgil  formed  the  only 
exception  to  this  observation. 

44  Within  these  few  years,  a  taste 
for  S  cottish  literature  has  revived 
both  in  Scotland  and  England. 
Hence  the  want  of  an  etymological 
dictionary  has  been  felt  more  than 
ever,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
that  all  who  possess  a 'genuine  taste 
for  the  literary  productions  of  their 
country,  must  feel  disposed  to  en¬ 
courage  a  work  which  is  necessary, 
not  merely  for  illustrating  their 
beauties,  but  in  many  instances 
even  for  rendering  them  intelligible. 
The  use  of  such  a  work  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  our  edited  books,  but  may 
in  a  great  measure  prove  a  key  to 
our  ancient  MSS.  It  must  facili¬ 
tate.  the  progress  of  those,  whose 
studies  or  employments  lay  them 
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under  the  necessity  of  investigating 
the  records  of  antiquity  ;  and  who, 
especially  in  their  earlier  years,  are 
apt  to  be  disgusted  at  their  profes¬ 
sions,  from  the  frequent  occurren- 
rence  of  terms,  at  the  meaning  of 
which  they  can  only  guess. 

4i  It  is  undeniable,  indeed,  that 
from  the  strange  neglect  of  our 
vernacular  language,  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  some  of  our  law-terms  is 
already  lost  ;  and  that  the  meaning 
of  others,  on  the  interpretation  of 
which  not  only  private  property, 
but  public  justice  depends,  is  so 
doubtful,  as  to  leave  room  for  al¬ 
most  endless  litigation. 

4‘  Even  these  invaluable  remains 
of  antiquity,  which  record  the  va¬ 
liant  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  deli¬ 
neate  their  manners,  or  exhibit  their 
zeal  for  religion,  excite  little  inte¬ 
rest  in,  our  time,  because  they  are 
in  a  great  measure  unintelligible. 

“  Those  who  possess  old  libra¬ 
ries,  that  have  bee®  handed  down, 
perhaps  through  many  generations, 
must  be  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  because 
the  books  which  were  perfectly  fa¬ 
miliar  to  their  fathers,  and  which 
communicated  instruction  to  their 
minds,  or  kindled  up  the  llame  of 
patriotism  in  their  breasts,  are  now 
nearly  as  completely  locked  up  to 
them,  as  if  they  were  written  in 
a  foreign  tongue. 

44  Such  a  work  is  necessary  for 
preserving,  from  being  totally  lost, 
many  ancient  and  emphatic  terms, 
w  hich  now  occur  only  in  the  con¬ 
versation  of  the  sage  of  the  ham¬ 
let,  or  are  /Occasionally  mentioned 
by  him  as  those  which  lie  has  heard 
his  fathers  use.  It  may  also  serve 
to  mark  the  difference  between 
words  which  may  be  called  classi¬ 
cal,  and  others  merely  colloquial  ; 
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and  between  both  of  these,  as  far 
as  they  are  proper,  and  such  as  be¬ 
long  to  a  still  lower  class,  being 
mere  corruptions,  cant  terms,  or 
puerilities. 

44  Many  ancient  customs,  other¬ 
wise  unknown  or  involved  in  ob¬ 
scurity,  come  also  to  be  explained 
or  illustrated,  from  the  use  of  those 
words  which  necessarily  refer  to 
them.  The  importance  of  any 
thing  pertaining  to  the  manners  of 
a  nation,  as  constituting  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  its  history, 
needs  not  to  be  mentioned;  and, 
as  the  knowledge  of  ancient  man¬ 
ners  removes  the  obscurity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  by  a  reciprocal  operation, 
ancient  language  often  affords  the 
best  elucidation  of  manners. 

14  Such  a  dictionary,  if  properly 
conducted,  should  not  only  throw 
light  on  the  ancient  customs  of 
Scotland,  but  point  out  their  ana¬ 
logy  to  those  of  other  northern 
nations.  So  striking  indeed  is  the 
coincidence  of  manners,  even  in  a 
variety  of  more  minute  instances, 
between  our  ancestors  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Scandinavia,  as  marked 
by  the  great  similarity  or  absolute 
sameness  of  terms,  that  it  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  suggest  to  every  impartial 
inquirer,  that  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  them  has  been  much  closer 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

44  Language,  it  is  universally  ad¬ 
mitted,  forms  one  of  the  best  cri- 
terions  of  the  origin  of  a  nation  ; 
especially  where  there  is  a  deficien- 
cy  of  historical  evidence.  Our 
country  must  ever  regret  the  want, 
or  the  destruction,  of  written  re¬ 
cords.  But  an  accurate  and  com- 
parative  examination  of  our  verna¬ 
cular  language  may  undoubtedly  in 
part  repair  the  loss ;  as  well  as 
throw  considerable  light  ou  the 
Vo i.<  L, 


faint  traces  which  history  affords, 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  those, 
who  for  many  centuries  have  been 
distinguished  from  the  Celtic  race, 
as  speaking  the  Scottish  language. 

44  1  do  not  hesitate  to  call  that 
the  Scottish  language ,  w  hich  has 
generally  been  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  merely  on  a 
level  with  the  different  provincial 
dialects  of  the  English,  Without 
entering  at  present  into  the  origin 
of  the  former,  l  am  bold  to  affirm, 
that  it  has  as  just  a  claim  to  the 
designation  of  a  peculiar  language 
as  most  of  the  other  languages  of 
Europe.  From  the  view  here 
given  of  it  to  the  public,  in  the 
form  of  an  Etymological  Dic¬ 
tionary,  it  will  appear  that  it  is 
not  more  nearly  allied  to  the  En¬ 
glish,  than  the  Belgic  is  to  the  Ger¬ 
man,  the  Danish  to  the  Swedish, 
or  the  Portuguese  to  the  Spanish. 
Call  it  a  dialect,  if  you  will  ;  a  di¬ 
alect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  it  cannot 
be :  for,  from  the  dissertation, 
prefixed  to  the  Dictionary,  it  must 
appear  to  the  unprejudiced  reader, 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  it  was  ever  import¬ 
ed  from  the  southern  part  of  our 
island.” 

If  the  only  end  of  writing  were 
to  promote  the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and 
general  entertainment,  to  make 
learned  men  and  philosophers,  and 
tt>  present  a  species  of  entertain¬ 
ment  worthy  of  learned  men  and 
philosophers,  accomplished  citizens 
of  the  world,  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters  would  not  suffer  any  great  de¬ 
triment,  though  the  Scottish  lan¬ 
guage  and  Scottish  literature  were 
consigned  to  everlasting  oblivion. 
Btit  this  is  not  the  only  end  of  li¬ 
terature,  An  end  of  equal,  andv 
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in  a  moral  point  of  view,  perhaps 
greater  importance,  is  the  tendency 
it  has  to  wean  men  from  the  gross¬ 
ness  of  sensual  appetites  and  de¬ 
sires,  and  to  improve  their  social 
sympathies  and  sensibilities,  to 
snatch  them  from  the  imperious 
importunity  of  present  objects,  and 
to  enlarge,  as  it  were,  the  sphere 
of  their  existence,  by  extending 
their  views  over  the  remote  and  the 
past,  as  well  as  the  near  and  the 
present.  Whatever  is  fitted  to  al¬ 
lure  men.  into  such  paths  is  highly 
beneficial..  The  span  of  life  might 
be  better  employed  by  Scotch¬ 
men,  were  their  only  object  ad¬ 
vancement  in  knowledge,  in  read¬ 
ing  books  written  in  other  lan¬ 
guages  than  their  own.  But  since 
for  one  Scotchman  inclined  to  read 
such  books,  there  must  be  an  hun¬ 
dred  at  least  more  inclined  to  read 
books  in  their  own  or  the  language 
of  their  forefathers,  and  relating 
to  their  own  country,  and  w  ho,  if 
Scottish  books  were  not  unfolded 
to  them,  would  not  read  at  all ;  ex¬ 
cept  the  Bible  with  Commentaries, 
Boston’s  Fourfold  State,  the  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress,  and  histories  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Kirk.— Since 
the  sphere  of  the  mere  Scotchman’s 
reading  must  be  vastly  enlarged, 
and  the  number  of  Scotch  readers 
vastly  increased  by  so  masterly  a 
key  to  the  language  of  his  forefa¬ 
thers,  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  Etymo¬ 
logical  Dictionary,  has  done  a  very 
great,  and,  we  presume,  a  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  service  to  his  countrymen. 
The  Ac  id  Scottish  language  is 
very  expressive,  as  indeed  every 
language  is  to  those  who  are  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  cus¬ 
toms,  manners,  and  allusions  in 
which  its  peculiar  idioms  are  found¬ 
ed.  Ami  the  old  Scottisli  writers. 


particularly  the  poets,  as  abun¬ 
dantly  appears  from  Dr.  Jamie¬ 
son’s  quotations,  cannot  but  afford 
to  all  who  readily  enter  into  the 
language,  and  fully  understand  it, 
a  very  high  degree  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  Lowland  Scots,  even 
the  lower  classes,  or  what  in  France 
and  other  countries  are  called  pea¬ 
sants,  have  a  great  turn  for  read¬ 
ing.  It  is  very  common  now,  or 
certainly  it  was  so  about  30  or  40 
years  ago,  when  any  very  striking 
occurrence  happened  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  particularly  if  it  was  of 
a  ludicrous  kind,  such  as  an  ill  as¬ 
sorted  or  ludicrously  conducted 
marriage,  for  even  the  women  to 
make  verses  on  the  subject.  One 
woman,  sitting  at  her  spinning- 
wheel,  would  make  one  or  two 
verses  or  rhymes.  These  were  re¬ 
peated  to  others,  who  would  add 
one  or  two  couplets  more,  and  so 
on,  till,  at  last,  a  piece  was  pro¬ 
duced  little  less  droll  than  the  fa¬ 
mous  ballad  of  u  IVe,  Iti  us  ail  to  the 
Wedding,”  &c.  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  argu¬ 
ment,  though  not  indeed  a  very 
strong  one,  of  their  affinity  to  the 
Scandinavians,  who  have  a  great 
turn  this  way,  as  all  writers  agree- 
Some  very  curious  specimens  of 
Finnish  poetry,  by  rustics,  or 
common  people  occupied  in  rural 
affairs,  are  to  be  found  in  Signiur 
Giuseppe  Accrbi’s  Travels  to  the 
North  Cape,  translated  into  En¬ 
glish,  and  published  by  Mawraan. 
The  Sw  edes  too,  of  all  ranks,  have 
a  very  great  turn  for  literature. 
Parochial  schools  were  established 
in  Sweden  long  before  their  esta¬ 
blishment  in  Scotland  :  nay  even 
schools  of  a  higher 'order  in  the 
different  districts,  to  which  the 
youth  repaired,  from  the  parochial 

school, 
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school,  preparatorily  to  their  going 
to  the  university ;  and  the  best 
scholars  were  sent  there,  if  the 
circumstances  of  their  parents  re. 

:  quired  it,  at  the  public  expense. 
In  Iceland,  the  very  poorest  of  the 
people  can  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts  ;  the  children  are  taught, 
by  their  parents  at  home,  the  coun¬ 
try  being  too  wide,  and  thinly  peo¬ 
pled  for  public  schools. 

Next  to  the  importance  of  this 
Dictionary,  just  noticed,  in  nou¬ 
rishing  a  taste  for  reading  among 
all  classes  of  Scotchmen,  asd  per¬ 
haps  among  some  English  in  the 
northern  counties,  is  the  use  it 
must  be  of  to  lawyers.  The  sound¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  Jamieson’s  remark  on 
this  point  will  not  be  questioned.  * 
With  regard  to  the  eternal  Pic- 
iish  question ,  the  dispassionate,  mo. 
derate,  and  sensible  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  treats  this  sub¬ 
ject,  forms  a  direct  contrast  with 
the  dogmatism  of  Macfarlane,  the 
rudeness  and  the  waspishness  of 
the  Goth  Pinkerton,*  and  the  pe¬ 
tulance,  and  blind  presumption  and 
arrogance  of  Chalmers.  lie  has 
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shewn,  in  a  clear  and  able  manner, 
that  between  our  ancestors  and  th« 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  there  has 
been  a  closer  connexion  than  is  ge¬ 
nerally  supposed  ;  that  there  is  a 
very  great  variety  of  words  in  the 
mouths  of  the  vulgar  in  Scotland, 
that  had  never  passed  through  the 
channel  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
been  spoken  in  England,  although 
still  used  in  the  languages  of  the 
North  of  Europe  ;  that  the  Scot¬ 
tish  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  as,  in 
common  with  the  latter,  derived 
from  the  Gothic ;  and  that  no  sa¬ 
tisfactory  account  can  otherwise  be 
given  of  the  Vulgar  Language  of 
Scotland,  t  Dr.  Jamibson  also  il¬ 
lustrates  the  Scandinavian  origin  of 
the  Piets,  from  the  evidence  of  his¬ 
torians,  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Ta¬ 
citus  to  the  venerable  Bede  and 
downwsfrds,  and  from  the  history 
and  architecture  of  the  Orkney 
Islands.  In  this  course  he  has  at 
every  turn  to  encounter  Mr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  who  pays  no  regard  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Eeiher.  Tacitus,  +  or  Bede, 
or  to  any  one  else,  or  to  any  cir. 


^  *  This  writer  has,  in  his  latest  publications,  exchanged  the  rudeness  of  the 
Goth  for  the  livery  of  Gibbon. 

f  About  20  years  ago,  Grim  Thorkelyn,  a  native  of  Iceland,  professor  of  an¬ 
tiquities  and  law  in  the  university,  and  keeper  Of  the  royal  archives  at  Copenha¬ 
gen,  travelled,  as  a  literary  missionary  from  Denmark,  for  three  or  four  years  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  some  of  the  adjacent  islands.  He  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  coincidence  between  a  great  number  of  words  of  the 
same  signification,  not  only  in,  Scotland,  but  in  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire, 
and  the  Icelandic  or  undent  Gothic.  He  was  at  the  pains,  at  the  request  of  a  lite¬ 
rary  friend,  to  write  down  a  list  of  them,  which  was  published  is  the  first  or  8vo. 
edition  of  captain  Newte’s  Tour  in  Scotland. 

I  The  argument  of  Tacitus,  from  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  Cale¬ 
donians  and  the  Germans,  will  have  additional  weight,  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  was  more  likely  that  the  Belgiae,  or  Goths,  or  by  whatever  name  they  might  have 
originally  been  distinguished,  should  pass  over  directly  in  ships,  from  what  was 
called  the  Saxon  shores ,  and  the  Cimbric  Chcrsonesus ,  to  Northumberland  and 
Scotland,  than  through  England ;  for  navigation  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
arts,  and  we  are  expressly  told  by  C^sar,  that  the  northern  nations  had  strong 
ships,  and  were  bold  sailors. 
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cumstance  that  militates  against  his 
own  system. — Dr,  Jamieson  lays 
Mr.  Chalmers,  whom  he  calls  a 
harried  writer  !  completely  on  the 
ground  in  every  encounter,  and 
exposes  the  whimsicalness  of  his 
far-fetched  derivations,  and  the  in- 
conclusiveness  and  absurdity  of  his 
reasoning,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

It  is  of  no  great  importance  to 
observe,  but  we  cannot  help  won¬ 
dering,  that  Dr.  Jamieson  should 
never  have  visited  Abernethey, 
long  the  seat  of  learning,  the  Je¬ 
rusalem,  the  holy  city  of  the  se- 
ceders,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the 
Piets  in  Scotland.  We  find  him  in 
the  2Sth  page  of  his  dissertation, 
talking  of  the  u  spires  of  Aberne¬ 
they  and  Brechin there  is  in¬ 
deed  a  spire  on  the  round  tower,  at 
Brechin;  but  there  is  not  a  spire, 
nor  any  vestige  indicating  that  there 
ever  was  a  spire,  on  the  round  tower 
of  Abernethey. 


Letters  from  a  late  eminent  Prelate 
to  one  of  Mis  Friends.  Pp.  510, 
Svo. 

nCHE  eminent  prelate  is  the  late 
Warburton,  bishop  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  and  his  friend,  the  late  Hurd, 
bishop  of  Worcester. 

The  writings  of  the  great  War- 
burton,  though  some  of  them  para¬ 
doxical  and  sophistical,*  display, 
on  the  whole,  the  highest  degree  of 
bold  and  inventive  genius,  an  ele¬ 
vated  and  vigorous  mind,  the  most 
profound  knowledge  of  history  and 
of  human  nature,  and  the  true 
spirit  of  philosophical  criticism. 
How  finely  does  the  bishop  recon¬ 


cile  certain  apparent  contradictions 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Catali- 
narian  war  of  Sallust,  and  justify 
the  praises  that  were  bestowed  on 
that  nobie  historian  ? 

66  Crispus  Romana  primus  in  his¬ 
torian 

Who,  in  the  walks  of  history,  first 
broke  the  enchantment  of  prodi¬ 
gies  and  miracles,  and  explored  the 
true  causes  of  things  ?  How  subtle, 
yet  how  just  his  observations  on 
the  causes  of  that  love  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  so  incident  to  historians, 
and  so  plentiful  a  source  of  error! 

The  interest  that  we  take  in 
every  thing  that  relates  to  illustri¬ 
ous  characters,  becomes,  in  the 
hands  of  publishers,  an  engine  for 
raking  up  their  ashes,  and  dragging 
into  light  a  thousand  blemishes, 
better  concealed.  The  present  vo¬ 
lume  of  letters  between  bishop 
Warburton  and  bishop  Hurd,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  proof 
and  illustration  of  this  assertion 
that  was  ever  exhibited  to  the 
world.  The  former  appears  through¬ 
out  in  the  light  of  a  proud  dog¬ 
matist,  full  of  illiberal,  and  even 
inhuman  prejudices:  the  latter  in 
that  of  a  mean  flatterer,  humour¬ 
ing  all  the  prejudices  of  his  cor¬ 
respondent,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  gratifies  his  own  pedantic,  dry, 
cynical  humour.  Warburton,  in  a 
letter  to  Hurd,  dated  at  Prior 
Park,  September  19,  says — u  I  am 
strongly  tempted  to  have  a  stroke 
at  Hume  in  parting :  he  has  crown¬ 
ed  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  and 
yet  he  has  a  considerable  post  un¬ 
der  the  government.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  do  justice  on  his  arguments 
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against  miracles,  which  I  think 
might  be  done  in  few  words.  Out 
does  hi*  deserve  notice?  Is  he  known 
amongst  you  ?  Pray  answer  me 
these  questions.  For  if  his  own 
weight  keeps  him  down,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  contribute  to  his  ad¬ 
vancement  to  any  place  but  the 
pillory.” 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Hume  was 
not  so  much  kept  down  by  his 
own  weight  as  the  bishop  might 
have  w  ished,  for  we  find  him  haunt¬ 
ing  his  imagination  in  three  or  four 
of  his  other  letters. 

Prior-Park ,  November  15,  1766. 

u  As  to  Rousseau ,  I  entirely 
agree  with  you,  that  his  long  letter 
to  his  brother  philosopher,  Hume, 
shews  him  to  be  a  rank  lunatic. 
His  passion  of  tears — his  suspicion 
of  his  friends  in  the  midst  of  their 
services— and  his  incapacity  of  being 
set  right,  all  consign  him  to  Monro. 
You  give  the  true  cause  too  of  this 
excess  of  frenzy,  which  breaks  out 
on  all  occasions,  the  honest  neglect 
of  our  countrymen  in  their  tribute 
to  his  importance.  For  all  that 
Hume  says  of  him  on  this  head, 
seems  to  be  the  truth  ;  and  as  it  is 
a  truth  easily  discoverable  from  his 
writings,  his  patron  could  have  but 
one  motive  in  bringing  him  over 
(for  he  was  under  the  protection 
of  lord  Marcshal),  and  that  was 
cherishing  a  man  whose  writings 
were  as  mischievous  to  society  as 
his  own. 

u  Walpole’s  pleasantry  upon  him 
had  baseness  in  its  very  conception. 
It  was  w  ritten  when  the  poor  man 
had  determined  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  Kngland  ;  and  is  therefore  justly* 
and  generously  condemned  by 
D’Alembert.  This  considered,  Hume 
failed  both  in  honour  and  friend¬ 


ship,  not  to  shew  his  dislike: 
which  neglect  seems  to  have  kin¬ 
dled  the  first  spark  of  combustion 
ia  this  madman’s  brain.  The  me¬ 
rits  of  the  two  philosophers  are 
soon  adjusted.  There  is  an  im¬ 
mense  distance  between  (heir  na¬ 
tural  genius;  none  at  all  in  their 
excessive  vanity;  and  much  again 
in  their  good  faith.  Rousseau’s 
warmth  has  made  him  act  the  mad¬ 
man  in  his  philosophic  inquiries, 
so  that  he  oft  saw  not  the  mischief 
which  he  did:  Hume’s  coldness 
made  him  not  only  see,  bukrejoice 
in  his.  But  it  is  neither  parts  nor 
logic  that  has  made  either  of  them 
philosophers ,  but  infidelity  only  : 
for  which,  to  be  sure,  they  equally 
deserve  a  pension.” 

The  great  ceremony,  and  strong 
professions  of  friendship  and  con¬ 
cern  about  each  other’s  health,  that 
pervade  the  whole  of  these  letters, 
do  not  bespeak  tl|e  unreserved, 
careless,  and  unsuspecting  confi¬ 
dence  of  ultimate  and  warm  friend¬ 
ship.  The  friendship  between  these 
dignitaries,  if  wo  were  to  judge 
from  their  letters,  would  appear  to 
be  founded  chiefly  in  a  common 
aversion  and  hatred  of  freethinkers 
and  dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England.  What  is  wonderful,  the 
great  Warburton  appears  little  less 
solicitous  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
Dr.  Hurd,  than  Dr.  Hurd  does  to 
bow  and  cringe  before  the  lofty 
spirit  of  Warburton. 

Yet,  amidst  this  farrago  of  chit¬ 
chat,  prejudice,  and  adulation, 
paid,  and  in  no  inconsiderable  de¬ 
gree  repaid,  we  meet  with  not  a 
little  entertainment  in  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  bishop  Warburton  on 
different  subjects,  and  the  anec¬ 
dotes  which  his  station  in  the  world 
R  3  and 
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and  his  long  life  enabled  him  to 
relate  of  different  persons. 

Extracts  from  the  Bishop's  Let¬ 
ters  to  Hurd. 

Letter  XX 

a  Hare  you  seen  lord  Halifax’s 
book  of  Maxims.  He  was  the 
ablest  man  of  business  in  his  time. 
You  will  not  find  the  depth  of 
Rochefoucault’s,  nor  his  malignity. 
License  enough,  as  to  religion. 
They  are  many  of  them  very  solid, 
and  I  persuade  myself  were  made 
occasionally,  as  the  affairs  of  those 
times  occurred,  while  he  was  in 
business.  And  we  lose  half  their 
worth  by  not  knowing  the  occa¬ 
sions.  Several  of  them  are  the 
commonest  thoughts,  or  most  ob¬ 
vious  truths,  prettily  turned  :  some, 
still  lower,  pay  us  with  the  jingling 
of  sound  for  sense. 

u  Bishop  Berkeley,  of  Ireland, 
has  published  a  thing  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  sort,  but  much  in  the  same 
form,  which  he  calls  Queries,  very 
well  worth  attending  to  by  the  Irish 
nation.  He  is  indeed  a  great  man, 
and  the  only  visionary  I  ever  knew 
that  was.™ - 

u  P.  S.  Pray  did  you  feel  either 
of  these  earthquakes?  They  have 
made  Whiston  ten  times  madder 
than  ever.  He  went  to  an  ale¬ 
house  at  Mile-end  to  see  one,  who, 
it  was  said,  had  predicted  the  earth¬ 
quakes.  The  man  told  him  it  was 
true,  and  t>  at  he  had  it  from  an 
angel.  Whiston  rejected  this  as 
apocryphal.  For  he  was  well  as¬ 
sured  that,  if  the  favour  of  this  se¬ 
cret  was  to  be  communicated  to 
any  one,  it  would  be  to  himself. 
He  is  so  enraged  at  Middleton,  that 
he  has  just  now  quarrelled  dow  n¬ 
right  with  the  speaker  for  having 
spoke  a  good  word  for  him  many 
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years  ago  in  the  affair  of  the  maSo 
tership  of  the  Charter-house.  The 
speaker  the  other  day  sent  for  him 
to  dinner;  he  said  he  would  not 
come.  His  lady  sent;  he  would 
not  come.  She  went  to  him,  and 
clambered  up  into  his  garret  to  ask 
him  about  the  earthquake  !  He 
told  her,  4  Madam,  you  are  a  vir¬ 
tuous  woman,  you  need  not  fear, 
none  but  the  wicked  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  You  will  escape  I  would 
not  give  the  same  promise  to  your 
husband.’ — What  will  this  poor 
nation  come  to!  In  the  condition 
of  troops  between  tw  o  fires ;  the 
madness  of  irreligion  and  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  fanaticism.” 

Letter  LX. 

(C  I  agree  with  you,  that  our 
,good  friend  is  a  little  whimsical  as 
a  philosopher,  or  a  poet,  in  his 
project  of  improving  himself  in 
men  and  manners;  though,  as  a 
fine  gentleman ,  extremely  fashion¬ 
able  in  his  scheme.  But,  as  I  dare 
say,  this  is  a  character  he  is  above, 
tell  him  1  would  recommend  to 
him  a  voyage  now  and  then  with 
me  round  the  Park ;  of  ten  times 
more  ease,  aud  ten  thousand  times 
more  profit,  than  making  the  grand 
tour ;  whether  he  chooses  to  con¬ 
sider  it  in  a  philosophico-poetical, 
or  in  an  ecclesiastico-politica!  light. 

u  Let  us  suppose  his  mind  bent 
on  improvements  in  poetry.  What 
can  afford  nobler  hints  for  pastoral 
than  the  cows  and  the  milk  women 
at  your  entrance  from  Spring-gar¬ 
dens  ?  As  you  advance,  you  have 
noble  subjects  for  comedy  and 
farce,  from  one  end  of  the  Mall  to 
the  other;  not  to  say  satire,  to 
which  our  worthy  friend  has  a  kind 
of  propensity. 

“  As  you  turn  to  the  left,  you 

ston 
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«oon  arrive  at  Rosamond' s-pond, 
long  consecrated  to  disastrous  love, 
and  elegiac  poetry.  The  Bird - 
cage-walk ,  which  you  enter  next, 
speaks  its  own  influence,  and  in. 
spires  yon  with  the  gentle  spirit  of 
madrigal  and  sonnet.  When  we 
come  to  Duclc -island,  wc  have  a 
double  chance  for  success,  in  the 
georgic  or  didactic  poetry,  as  the 
governor  of  it,  Stephen  Duck,  can 
both  instruct  our  friend  in  the 
breed  of  his  wild-fowl,  and  lend 
him  of  his  genius  to  sing  their  ge¬ 
nerations. 

a  But  now,  in  finishing  our  tour, 
we  come  to  a  place  indeed,  the 
seed-plot  of  Dettingen  and  Fonte- 
noy,  the  place  of  trumpets  and  ket¬ 
tle-drums,  of  horse  and  foot  guards, 
the  Parade .  The  place  of  heroes 
and  demigods,  the  eternal  source  of 
the  greater  poetry,  from  whence 
springs  that  acme  of  human  things, 
an  epic  poem  ;  to  which  our  friend 
has  consecrated  all  his  happier 
hours. 

46  But  suppose  his  visions  for  the 
bays  be  now  changed  for  the  bright¬ 
er  visions  of  the  mitre,  here  still 
must  be  his  circle;  which  on  one 
side  presents  him  with  those  august 
towers  of  St.  James’s,  which,  though 
neither  seemly  nor  sublime,  yet  or¬ 
nament  that  place  where  the  ba¬ 
lances  are  preserved,  which  weigh 
out  liberty  and  property  to  the 
nations  all  abroad  :  and  on  the 
other,  with  that  sacred  venerable 
dome  of  St.  Peter,  which,  though 
its  head  rises  and  remains  in  the 
clouds,  yet  carries  in  its  bowels  the 
▼cry  flower  and  quintessence  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  policy. 

u  This  is  enough  for  any  one 
who  only  wants  to  study  men  for 
bis  use.  But  if  our  aspiring  friend 
would  go  higher,  and  study  human 
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nature  in  and  for  itself,  he  must 
take  a  much  larger  tour  than  that 
of  Europe.  He  m,ust  go  first  and 
catch  her  undressed,  nay  quite 
naked,  in  North  America  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  may- 
then  examine  how  she  appears 
crampt,  contracted,  and  buttoned 
close  up  in  the  strait  tunic  of  law 
and  custom,  as  in  China  and  Ja¬ 
pan  ;  or  spread  out,  and  enlarged 
above  her  common  size,  in  the  long 
and  flowing  robe  of  enthusiasm, 
amongst  the  Arabs  and  Saracens. 
Or  lastly,  as  she  flutters  in  the  old 
rags  of  worn-out  policy  and  civil 
government,  and  almost  ready  to 
run  back,  naked,  to  the  deserts,  as 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
'  Africa.  These,  tell  him,  are  the 
grand  scenes  for  the  true  philoso¬ 
pher,  for  the  citizen  of  the  world, 
to  contemplate.  The  tour  of  Ett - 
rope  is  like  the  entertainment  that 
Plutarch  speaks  of,  which  Pompey's 
host  of  Epirus  gave  him.  There 
were  many  dishes,  and  they  had  a 
seeming  variety;  but  when  he  came 
to  examine  them  narrowly,  he 
found  them  all  made  out  of  one 
hog,  and  indeed  nothing  but^orXr 
differently  disguised.” 

Letter  LXXXVII. 

- u  The  affair  of  Lisbon  ha£ 

made  men  tremble,  as  well  as  the 
continent  shake  from  one  end  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  another  ;  from  Gibraltar  to 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  To  sup¬ 
pose  these  desolations  the  scourge 
of  Heaven  for  human  impieties,  is 
a  dreadful  reflection;  and  yet  to 
suppose  ourselves  in  a  forlorn  and 
fatherless  world,  is  ten  times  a 
mere  frightful  consideration.  In 
the  first  case,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  avoid  our  destruction  by 
the  amendment  of  our  manners ;  in 
R  4  hs 
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the  latter,  we  are  kept  incessantly 
alarmed  by  the  blind  rage  of  war¬ 
ring  elements. 

66  The  relation  of  the  captain  of 
a  vessel,  to  the  Admiralty,  as  Mr. 
Yorke  told  me  the  story,  has  some¬ 
thing  very  striking  in  it.  tie  lay 
oft  Lisbon  on  this  fatal  1st  of  No¬ 
vember,  preparing  to  hoist  sail  for 
England.  He  looked  towards  the 
ci;y  in  the  morning,  which  gave  the 
promise  of  a  fine*] ay,  and  saw  that 
proud  metropolis  rise  above  the 
waves,  flourishing  in  wealth  and 
plenty,  and  founded  on  a  rock  that 
promised  a  poet’s  eternity,  at  least, 
to  its  grandeur.  lie  looked  an 
hour  after,  and  saw  the  city  in¬ 
volved  in  flames,  and  sinking  in 
thunder.  A  sight  more  awful  mor¬ 
tal  eyes  could  not  behold  on  this 
side  the  day  of  doom.  And  yet 
does  not  human  pride  make  us 
miscalculate?  A  drunken  beggar 
shall  work  as  horrid  a  desolation 
with  a  kick  of  his  foot  against  an 
ant-hill,  as  subterraneous  air  and 
fermented  minerals <  to  a  populous 
City.  And  if  we  take  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  things  rather  with  a  philo¬ 
sophic  than  a  religious  eye,  where 
is  the  difference  in  point  of  real  im¬ 
portance  between  them  ?  A  differ¬ 
ence  there  is,  and  a  very  sensible 
one,  in  the  merit  of  the  two  so¬ 
cieties.  The  little  Troglodytes 
amass  neither  superfluous  nor  ima¬ 
ginary  wealth  ;  and  consequently 
have  neither  drones  nor  rogues 
amongst  them.  In  the  confusion, 
we  see,  caused  by  such  a  desola¬ 
tion,  we  find,  by  their  immediate 
care  to  repair  and  remedy  the  ge¬ 
neral  mischief,  that  none  abandons 


himself  to  despair,  and  so  stands 
not  in  need  of  Bedlams  and  coro* 
ners’  inquests.” 

Of  this  extract,  the  second  and 
third  sentences  prompt  a  very  Cu¬ 
rious  observation.  The  bishop  has 
fairly  let  it  escape  him,  that  he  sees 
no  medium  between  a  particular, 
a  correcting  as  wet!  as  a  sustain - 
ing  providence,  and  absolute  and 
hopeless  materialism.  Here  he  is 
at  variance  with  his  friend  Hope, 
who,  following  lord  Shaftesbury, 
held  that  God  governed  the  world 
not  by  particular ,  or  partial,  but 
by  general,  laws,*  and  that  all  things 
were  for  the  best. 

Letter  CXLVIL 

u  November  29,  1760. 

- - u  Nichols,  Potter,  and  T. 

Wilson,  of  Westminster,  preaching 
one  after  another,  bedaubed  the  new 
king,  who,  as  lord  Mansfield  tells 
me,  expressed  his  offence  publicly, 
by  saying,  that  he  came  to  chapel 
to  hear  the  praises  of  God,  and  not 
his  own.” 

Letter  CXLVIIL 

• - u  1  will  tell  you  what 

(though  perhaps  I  may  have  told  it 
you  before)  I  said  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  to  a  knot  of  courtiers,  in  the 
old  king’s  time.  One  chanced  to 
say  he  heard  the  king  was  not  well. 
Hush,  said  colonel  Hobinson,  it  is 
not  polite  or  decent  to  talk  in  this 
manner;  the  king  is  always  well 
and  in  health;  you  are  never  to 
suppose  that  the  diseases  of  his 
subjects  ever  approach  his  royal 
person  I  perceive  then,  colonel, 
replied  I,  there  is  some  difference 
between  your  master  and  mine. 


*  Such  a  man  as  Warburton  could  scarcely  have  any  great  admiration  of  Pope, 
who  was  not  a  in  an  of  great  learning  or  knowledge,  or  deference  for  his  opi¬ 
nions;  though,  no  doubt,  lie  had  a  regard  and  esteem  for  him. 
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Mine  was  subject  to  all  human  in¬ 
firmities,  sin  excepted  :  yours  is 
subject  to  none,  sin  excepted.” 

Letter  GLXXIX. 

44  April ,  1766. 

4<  - Of  politicks  there  is 

neither  end  nor  measure,  nor  sense, 
nor  honesty ;  so  i  shall  say  no¬ 
thing.  I  preached  my  Propagation 
Sermon  ;  and  ten  or  a  dozen  bi¬ 
shops  dined  with  rpy  lord  mayor,  a 
plain  and  (for  this  year  at  least)  a 
munificent  man.  Whether  I  made 
them  wiser  than  ordinary  at  Bow, 
I  can’t  tell.  I  certainly  made  them 
merrier  than  ordinary  at  the  Man¬ 
sion-house;  where  we  were  magni¬ 
ficently  treated.  The  lord  mayor 
told  me,  4  the  common  council  were 
much  obliged  to  me,  for  that  this 
was  the  first  time  he  ever  heard 
them  prayed  for/v-  I  said,  *  I  con¬ 
sidered  them  as  a  body  who  much 
needed  the  prayers  of  the  church.' 

• — But,  if  he  told  me  in  what  1 
abounded,  I  told  him  in  what  I 
thought  he  was  defective — 4  that  I 
was  greatly  disappointed  to  see  no 
custard  at  table/  He  said,  4  that 
they  had  been  so  ridiculed  for  their 
custard,  that  none  had  ventured  to 
make  its  appearance  for  many 
years/  I  told  him,  4  I  supposed 
that  religion  and  custard  went  out 
of  fashion  together/’ 

Among  the  various  persons  who 
incurred  the  dislike  and  provoked 
the  animosity  and  wrath  of  bishop 


Warburton,  were  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Leland  and  Dr.  Jortin.  These 
two  very  learned  and  worthy  men, 
Dr.  Hurd,  iu  order  to  defend  and 
gratify,  his  patron,  the  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  attacked  with  extreme 
virulence  in  two  publications,  1, 
An  Address  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jortin 
on  the  Delicacy  of  Friendship,  first 
printed  in  1755-  2.  A  Letter  to 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Leland,  Fel¬ 
low  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin;  in 
which  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester’s 
Idea  of  the  Nature  and  Character, 
as  delivered  in  his  Lordship’s  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Grace,  is  vindicated,  &c. 
first  printed  in  1764.*  But  after 
the  bishop  died,  Dr.  Hurd  sup¬ 
pressed  these  pieces  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  editions  of  his  works.  The 
servile  adulation  that  runs  through 
the  whole  of  Hurd’s  letters  to  War- 
burton  will  not  appear  surprising 
to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
this  anecdote.  The  zeal  of  Hurd 
was  most  acceptable  to  the  bishop. 
— 44  I  will  not  tell  you,"  says  he, 
(in  a  letter  to  him,  dated  Prior- 
park,  1764,)  how  much  you  have 
obliged  me  in  this  correction  of  Lc- 
land.  You  never  wrote  any  thing 
in  your  life  in  which  your  critical 
acumen  and  elegant  maimer  more 
shone.” 

Of  Dr.  Hurd’s  letters  in  this  col¬ 
lection  there  is  only  one  that  does 
him  credit;  and  it  certainly  docs 
not  a  little  credit  to  his  critical  sa¬ 
gacity,  at  a  time  when  Dr.  Blair, 


*  Dr.  S.  Parr,  moved  with  indignation  at  the  mean  and  truckling  conduct  of 
Dr.  Ilurd,  by  that  time^nishop  of  Worcester,  w  ho,  new  that  his  patron  was  dead, 
endeavoured  to  obliterate  all  remembrance  of  what  he  judged  politically  expe¬ 
dient  at  the  time,  but  what  he  was  very  sensible  could  not  do  himself  any 
honour,  in  1789  republished  these  tracts  by  Hurd,  together  with  two  very  inge¬ 
nious  pieces  which  the  bishop  of  Worcester  suppressed  in  his  magnificent  edition 
of  bishop  Warburton's  works.  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  dedication  of  these  republications, 
addressed  by  the  editor  to  a  learned  critic ,  treats  the  bishop  of  Worcester  with 
indignant  severity.  He  lashes  his  lordship  with  rods  of  iron. 
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lord  Kairas,  and  all  the  Celtic  part 
of  Scotland,  with  many  persons  in 
England  too,  and  more  in  France, 
maintained  with  a  fond  enthusiasm 
the  authenticity  of  Ossian.  Dr. 
Hurd  is  indeed  well  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  been  a  good 
critic. 

Letter  CLIIL 

€C  Thurcaston ,  Dec.  25,  1761. 

- -u  Your  lordship  lias  furnished 

me  with  a  good  part  of  my  winter’s 
entertainment,  I  mean  by  the  book* 
you  recommended  to  me.  1  have 
read  the  political  memoirs  of  Abbe 
St.  Pierre.  I  am  much  taken  with 
the  old  man  :  honest  and  sensible; 
full  of  his  projects,  and  very  fond 
of  them  ;  an  immortal  enemy  to  the 
glory  of  Louis  XIVth,  I  suppose,  in 
part,  from  the  memory  of  his  dis¬ 
grace  in  the  Academy,  which  no 
Frenchman  could  ever  forget;  in 
short,  like  our  Burnet,  of  some 
importance  to  himself,  and  a  great 
talker.  These,  I  think,  are  the 
outlines  of  his  character.  I  love 
him  for  his  generous  sentiments, 
which  in  a  churchman  of  his  com¬ 
munion  are  the  more  commend¬ 
able,  and  indeed  njake  amends  for 
the  lay-bigotry  of  M.  Crevier. 

u  I  have  by  accident  got  a  sight 
Of  this  mighty  Frugal.  I  believe  f 
mentioned  my  suspicions  of  the 
Fragments :  they  arc  tenfold  greater 
of  this  epic  poem.  To  say  nothing 
Of  the  want  of  external  evidence , 
or,  which  looks  still  worse,  his 
shuffling  over  in  such  a  manner  the 
little  evidence  he  pretends  to  give 
ns,  every  page  appears  to  me  to 
afford  internal  evidence  of  forgery. 
His  very  citations  of  parallel  pas¬ 
sages  bear  against  him.  In  poems 
of  such  rude  antiquity,  there  might 
be  some  flashes  of  genius.  But  here 


they  are  continual,  and  clothed  in 
very  classical  expression.  Besides, 
no  images,  no  sentiments,  but  what 
are  matched  in  other  writers,  or 
may  be  accounted  for  from  usages 
still  subsisting,  or  well  known  from 
the  story  ol  other  nations.  In  short, 
nothing  but  what  the  enlightened 
editor  can  well  explain  himself. 
Above  all,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  a  long  epic  poem,  disposed,  in 
form,  into  six  books^  with  a  be¬ 
ginning,  middle ,  and  end,  and  en¬ 
livened,  in  the  classic  taste,  with 
episodes.  Still  this  is  nothing. 
What  are  we  to  think  of  a  work 
of  this  length,  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  us  entire,  bv  oral  tradu 
tion ,  for  1400  years,  without  a 
chasm,  or  so  much  as  a  various 
reading,  I  should  rather  say,  speak . 
ing ?  Put  all  this  together,  and  if 
Fingal  be  not  a  forgery,  convict; 
all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  the 
sophists  have  a  fine  time  of  rt. 
They  may  write,  and  lie  on,  with 
perfect  security.  And  yet  has  this 
prodigy  of  North  Britain  set  the 
world  a-gape.  Mr.  Gray  believes 
in  it;  and  without  doubt  this  Scots¬ 
man  may  persuade  us,  by  the  same 
arts,  that  Fingal  is  an  original 
poem,  as  another  employed  to  prove 
that  Milton  was  a  plagiary.  "  But 
let  James  Macpherson  beware  the 
consequence.  Truth  will  out ,  they 
say,  and  then — 

66  Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua 
carmina ,  Masvi.” 

The  absolute  authenticity  of  Os- 
sian  appears  now  to  be  generally, 
nay  almost  universally,  given  up. 
But  not  a  little  admiration  is  still 
due  to  the  dexterity  or  art,  and  the 
vigorous  imagination,  of  the  School¬ 
master  or  Badenoch. 


A  His. 
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A  Historical  Survey  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Great  Britain ,  zoith  a 
Viezc  to  explain  the  Causes  of 
the  Disasters  of  the  late  and 
present  Wars.  By  Gould  Fran - 
cis  Leckie ,  Esq.  Pp.  272.  8ro. 
Close  print. 

‘TT/'HAT  has  been  so  often  ob- 
"  served,  that  our  British  ora¬ 
tors  and  statesmen  of  the  present 
times  are  by  no  means  so  learned 
as  those  that  flourished  from  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of 
queen  Anne,  both  inclusive,  is  not 
the  less  important  that  the  observa¬ 
tion  is  common.  In  those  times 
public  speakers,  and  actors  in  the 
political  drama,  were  profoundly 
read  in  the  history  of  nations,  an- 
tient  and  modern,  and  formed  their 
plans  in  new  cases,  from  those  that 
bore  the  greatest  affinity  to  them 
in  preceding  times.  They  drew 
their  maxims  from  the  stores  of  li¬ 
terature  and  philosophy;  and,  in 
short,  they  treated,  much  more 
than  we  do,  notwithstanding  the 
natural  progress  of  refinement,  po¬ 
litics  as  a  science.  Our  public 
speakers,  it  is  evident,  if  they  be 
really  learned  men,  and  have  drawn 
much  from  the  stores  of  history, 
and  moral  science,  hide  tkeir  ta¬ 
lents  in  a  napkin,  and  affect  no¬ 
thing  so  much  as  wit,  brilliancy, 
and  even  length  of  declamation. — 
As  to  our  men  in  public  offices, 
or  statesmen,  the  progress  of  offi¬ 
cial  consequence  and  power  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Leckie  with  a  me. 
lancholy  and  alarming  fidelity. 

“  A  young  man-,  of  a  powerful 
family,  comes  from  the  university 
into  parliament;  he  had  made  a 
very  fine  oration  in  the  theatre  be¬ 
fore  the  vice-chancellor  and  many 


of  the  nobility ;  he  had  received 
an  honorary  premium  for  his  per¬ 
formance.  Under  these  auspices 
he  gets  up  in  the  house  of  commons, 
where  the  elegance  of  his  language 
and  the  roundness  of  his  periods 
gain  him  universal  applause.  He  is 
considered  as  a  young  man  of  pro¬ 
mising  abilities,  and  is  destined  to 
be  a  future  member  of  the  cabinet- 
He  thus  serves  his  apprenticeship 
under  the  minister  of  the  day,  and 
is  thereby  initiated  into  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  public  business.  From 
that  moment  his  time  is  not  hi» 
own,  a  multiplicity  of  papers  are 
put  into  his  hands,  and  the  page 
of  history  is  thenceforward  closed 
to  his  inspection.  His  future 
political  career  is  traced  on  the 
model  of  that  of  his  predecessor; 
and  as  his  habits  of  thinking  are 
formed  upon  example,  he  become# 
a  minister  without  having  once 
thought  for  himself  on  the  most 
important  subjects. 

“  An  inferior  class  sometimes 
rises  into  notice,  from  a  long  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  public  offices;  -  and 
as  their  education  has  consisted 
either  in  copying  papers,  or  word¬ 
ing  official  letters  and  dispatches, 
according  to  formule  placed  before 
them,  these  are  also  men  of  rou¬ 
tine. 

“  From  these  two  classes  have 
been  drawn  the  principal  men  who 
have  guided  the  helm  of  the  state 
of  late  years:  but  while  they  have 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  its  interior  concerns, 
and  may  often  do  so  in  a  very  emi. 
nent  degree,  they  are  still  totally 
incapacitated  from  obtaining  even 
the  rudiments  of  information  on 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  that 

such 
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such  men,  in  arriving  at  their  dig¬ 
nities,  must  necessarily  have  ac¬ 
quired  all  the  prejudices  of  their 
predecessors,  engrafted  on  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  office,  which  haye  deprived 
them  of  the  time  necessary  to  deep 
reflexion  ;  they  cannot,  therefore, 
be  very  open  to  the  representations 
of  those  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  in  travel,  and  in  actual  ob¬ 
servation,  who  h  ive  attentively  pe¬ 
rused  the  history  of  past  times,  who 
have  compared  them  with  the  pre¬ 
sent,  who  have  caught  the  habits 
and  entered  into  the  spirit  and  prin¬ 
ciple  of  foreign  governments,  and 
who  have  thus  learnt  to  appreciate 
the  probabilities  of  events  ;  who, 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  local  in¬ 
quiries,  have  visited  the  palaces  of 
princes  and  the  cottage  of  the  pea¬ 
sant.” 

Jn  politics,  as  in  law,  pi u res 
sunt  casus  quam  leges. — A  revolu¬ 
tion,  a  catastrophe,  has  happened 
in  Europe,  to  which  the  usual  sys¬ 
tem  of  balancing  power  among  dif¬ 
ferent  states  is  wholly  inapplicable. 
The  floods  are  out,  and  overflow  the 
land.  The  landmarks  disappear. 
We  must  pursue  a  new  course, 
steering  not  in  the  trammels  of 
precedent  and  mere  official  routine, 
but  by  the  compass  of  reason  en¬ 
lightened  by  history. 

The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Leckie, 
founded  on  a  very  comprehensive 
view  of  both  history  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  world,  merits  the 
most  serious  attention,  and  will, 
we  doubt  not,  obtain  it. — His  doc¬ 
trine  is  not  of  a  melancholy  or  de¬ 
spairing  kind. — It  appears  to  be 
the  only  system  by  which  we  may 
maintain,  together  with  our  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity,  our  national  in¬ 
dependence. 

The  nature  and  design  of  this 


very  interesting  work  is  briefly  set 
forth  by  the  author  in  an  introduc. 
tion. 

u  The  events  of  the  war  which 
we  are  now  waging,  have  already 
proved  that  all  attempts  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  must  in  the  end  be  nugatory. 
Two  great  powers  now  divide  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  of  it,  and  whatever 
assistance  we  give  to  either  of  them, 
may  probably  tend  to  no  permanent 
good  ;  bo  that  the  safest  policy 
seems  to  be  to  look  to  ourselves  for 
that  security  which  we  have  hither¬ 
to  founded  on  a  precarious  balance, 
and  which  has  cost  us  so  muck 
treasure  to  maintain*  This  doc¬ 
trine  is  now  pretty  nearly  esta¬ 
blished,  and  the  present  alliance 
with  Russia  will  perhaps  be  the  last 
essay  on  the  folly  of  coalitions  1 — 
Whether  we  pay  subsidies  to  the 
Russians  to  attack  France,  or  vice 
versa,  the  result  must  be  equally 
useless;  if  either  of  them  be  too 
powerful  for  the  other,  it  is  not  our 
money,  nor  the  handful  of  men 
which  we  can  furnish  to  either  par¬ 
ty,  that  will  determine  the  contest. 
Should  one  of  them  over-run  the 
whole,  a  state  so  formed  must  fall 
to  pieces  in  a  few  years,  and  the 
favorite  balance  of  power  will  be 
alternately  erected  and  overthrow  n. 
But  the  empire  of  the  sea  will  al¬ 
ways  balance  that  of  the  land, 
whether  it  be  in  one  or  more  hands. 
And  the  example  of  the  republic 
of  Rhodes,  which  made  so  long  a 
resistance  to  Rome,  at  a  time  when 
navies  were  not  what  they  are  at 
the  present  day,  ought  to  te^ch  us 
that  our  views  should  be  confined 
to  islands,  or  transmarine  posses, 
sions, 

u  1  he  following  tracts  have  been 
written  as  the  successive  transactions 

sug- 
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the  orders  transmitted  to  them,  the 


suggested  the  matter,  result  from 
the  writer’s  having  been  an  atten¬ 
tive  spectator  of  them  during  the 
whole  war,  from  its  commence¬ 
ment  after  the  death  of  Louis  X  Vlth 
to  the  present  time.  Events  have 
crowded  so  fast  on  each  other,  that 
their  cause  and  spirit  cannot  at  first 
sight  be  easily  discovered  ;  but  this 
is  evident  to  all,  that  the  French 
have  been  successful  in  almost  all 
their  attempts,  that  they  have  to» 
tally  changed  the  face  of  Europe, 
while  the  British  government  seems 
never  to  have  been  guided  in  its 
conduct  by  any  general  abstract 
principle,  nor  by  any  great  and 
philosophic  view  of  human  events  ; 
but  rather  to  have  suffered  its  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  determined  by  some  bias 
it  received  at  the  moment. 

u  Ha-d  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
attentively  read  the  history  of  those 
countries  where  their  arms  have 
been  engaged,  or  to  which  their 
views  have  been  turned,  they  could 
never  have  sent  expeditions  abroad, 
called  forth  by  the  reliance  upon 
false  hypotheses,  and  in  no  way 
adapted  either  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  which  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  them,  nor  tending  to  any  one 
advantage,  in  the  event  of  success. 

“  Thus  the  conduct  of  our  ar¬ 
mies  being  cramped  by  conside¬ 
rations  quite  foreign  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  can  produce  no  ad¬ 
vantage,  while  the  principle  on 
which  we  carry  on  the  war  in  ge¬ 
neral  defeats  its  own  object;  and 
the  diplomatic  agents  we  employ 
abroad  are  either  so  confined  by 


nature  of  their  powers,  or  as  more 
frequently  happens,  by  their  own 
want  of  abilities,  that  wherever 
we  find  the  British  government  con¬ 
cerned,  we  see  the  want  of  energy 
and  decision,  and  inconsistency  and 
weakness  in  all  our  measures.  This 
opinion  is  now  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  foreigners,  that  no 
party  have  any  confidence  iu  us, 
and  our  national  credit  is  daily  suf¬ 
fering  depreciation.  While  the 
French  were  consolidating  a  great 
empire  in  Europe,  we  have  been 
afraid  to  pursue  the  war  with  vi¬ 
gour,  least  our  success  should  ex¬ 
cite  the  jealousy  of  our  allies;  and 
this  sentiment,  the  offspring  of  ti¬ 
midity,  has  lowered  us  in  the  es¬ 
teem  of  other  nations,  and  become 
the  subject  of  severe  sarcasm,  or 
contemptuous  ridicule. 

u  The  tracts  contained  in  this  vo¬ 
lume  may  serve  to  elucidate  the 
foregoing  assertions,  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  us,  that  we  have 
not  only  the  means  of  command¬ 
ing  the  respect,  bus  also  of  gaining 
the  confidence,  of  other  nations  ; 
that  the  present  war,  were  it  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  different  spirit  and 
more  enlarged  views,  would  pro. 
duce  not  only  the  security  which 
we  declare  to  be  its  object,  but  also 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  grandeur 
and  duration  far  exceeding  that  of 
any  empire  which  ever  yet  existed. 
To  the  attainment  of  that  end,  thq 
present  system,  or  lhat  followed 
during  the  administration  of  the 
immortal  Pitt,*  cannot  be  subser. 


*  Pochi  nnni  sono  congiurb  contra  lahrancia  tutto  il  rnondo  nondimeno  avanti 
che  si  vedesse  il  fine  della  guerra,  Spugna  si  ribello  dai  contederati,  e  tece  accordo 
seco  in  modo  che  gli  altri  confederati  furono  costretti  ad  accordarsi  ancora  cssi. 

Maccuiavelli  discorsi  sopra  Li  ip,  lib.  3.  chap.  11. 

Mr.  Pitt  might  have  found  his  experiment  had  been  tried,  and  recorded  by  a 
writer  in  the  15th  century. 
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vient.  We  must  be  led  to  it  by 
principles  resulting  from  the  eri- 
dence  of  facts,  and  confirmed  by 
the  repeated  testimony  of  the  most 
authentic  historical  records. 

u  But  eyen  though  all  the  points 
which  it  was  intended  to  establish 
in  the  course  of  the  following 
tracts,  should  not  have  been  made 
out  equally  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  reader,  it  is  hoped  they  will 
have  received  illustration,  and  that 
the  truth,  to  whatever  side  it  may 
incline,  will  be  found  corroborated 
by  some  new  arguments,  or  more 
competent  evidence. 

We  have  no  other  resource 
than  to  shut  our  enemies  within  the 
continent,  and  debar  them  as  much 
as  possible  from  any  foreign  com¬ 
merce  by  sea.  On  this  system  the 
scheme  of  an  insular  empire  pre¬ 
sents  itself  as  the  most  obvious  me¬ 
thod  to  maintain  our  independence 
and  power.  Let  us  begin  from  the 
northward,  and  pass  in  review  all 
the  islands  bordering  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,” 

On  the  question  of  public  justice, 
Mr.  Leek ie  quotes  an  essay  of  Mr. 
Hume’s  on  that  subject. 

u  Suppose  (says  ho)  that  it 
should  be  a  virtuous  man’s  lot  to 
fall  into  a  society  of  ruffians,  re¬ 
mote  from  the  protection  of  laws 
and  government,  w  hat  conduct  must 
he  embrace  in  that  melancholy  si¬ 
tuation  ?  He  sees  such  a  desperate 
rapaciousness  prevail,  such  a  disre¬ 
gard  to  equity,  such  a  contempt  of 
®rder,  such  stupid  blindness  to  fu¬ 
ture  consequences,  as  must  imme¬ 
diately  have  the  most  tragical  con¬ 
clusion.  and  must  terminate  in  de¬ 
struction  to  the  greater  number, 
and  in  a  total  dissolution  of  society 
to  the  rest.  He  meanwhile  can 
have  no  other  expedient  than  tQ 


arm  himself,  to  whomsoever  the 
sword  he  seizes  or  they  buckler  may 
belong,  to  make  provision  of  all 
means  of  defence  and  security;  and 
his  particular  regard  to  justice  being 
no  longer  of  use  to  his  own  safety, 
or  that  of  others,  he  must  consult 
the  dictates  of  self-preservation 
alone,  without  concern  for  those 
who  no  longer  merit  his  care  and 
attention. 

u  The  predicament  of  the  British 
empire  is  precisely  the  same  with 
Mr.  Hume’s  virtuous  man — she  is 
remote  from  the  protection  of  laws 
and  government;  for  what  supe¬ 
rior  can  Great  Britain  appeal  to,  to 
redress  her  wrongs,  when  she  is 
pressed  upon  by  the  insatiable  am¬ 
bition  of  Bonaparte;  for  we  have 
never  yet  heard  of  any  Amphictionie 
council  in  Europe  able  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  nations.  The  only 
means  left  us  are  anticipating  inju¬ 
ries  by  injuries,  or  avenging  them 
by  retaliation.  It  is  fur  us  to  seize 
ike  sioord  and  buckler ,  to  xvhomsoe 
ver  it  belong ,  and  to  convert  it  to 
our  ozvn  advantage  and  preserva¬ 
tion.  None  of  our  philanthropic 
philosophers  seem  to  have  reflected 
that  this  is  precisely  the  position  of 
the  British  empire;  henca  their  re¬ 
flexions  on  public  justice  are  always 
at  variance  with  the  grandeur,  the 
prosperity,  and  even  the  safety  of 
the  empire.” 

Jtis  our  opinion  that  there  never 
was  more  seasonable  advice,  than 
what  is  here  offered  by  Mr,.  Leckie, 
given  to  any  nation,  on  a  more  im¬ 
portant  occasion. 


The  Beauties  of  Scotland :  contain¬ 
ing  a  clear  and  full  Account  of  the 
Agriculture ,  Commerce ,  Mines , 

and 
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*nd  Manufactures ;  of  the  Popu¬ 
lation ,  Cities ,  Towns ,  F illages, 
$c.  of  each  County.  By  Robert 
Forsyth ,  Advocate.  Five 

large  Svo.  Volumes ,  embellished 
with  Engravings. 

4  PRECEDING  article  carries 
ourviewsback  to  the  past ;  this 
preseots  a  view  of  the  present  state 
of  Scotland,  which  appears  to  be 
very  prosperous.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  ad¬ 
vantageously  known  as  a  writer  on 
agriculture  and  morals.  The  pre¬ 
sent  highly  variegated  and  magni¬ 
ficent  work  will  not  detract,  but 
add  to  his  reputation.  To  a  great 
mass  of  selection  from  the  statisti¬ 
cal  accounts  published  by  sir  John 
Sinclair,  travellers,  and  other  wri¬ 
ters  on  the  affairs  and  present  state 
of  Scotland,  he  has  added  much 
original  information,  derived  from 
actual  observation  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate  intelligence,  and  many  inge¬ 
nious  and  useful  remarks  of  his 
own.  The  whole  is  arranged  in  a 
natural,  proper,  and  beautiful  or¬ 
der;  clothed  ift  perspicuous,  pro¬ 
per,  and  unaffected  language;  and 
replete  with  anecdotes,  interesting 
not  only  to  the  natives  of  particu¬ 
lar  counties  or  provinces,  and  to  ail 
natives  of  Scotland,  but  many  of 
them  to  readers  in  general.  The 
engravings  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
fine,  though  not  all  of  equal  beau¬ 
ty.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  publication,  whether  for 
design  or  execution,  more  calcu¬ 
lated  for  both  amusement  and  use¬ 
ful  or  practical  information.  Nor 
has  Mr.  Forsyth  by  any  means 
been  inattentive  to  the  progress 
and  present  state  of  literature  and 
science  in  Scotland.  We  farther 
observe,  that  he  is  an  excellent  cri¬ 
tic  in  literary  composition. 


571 

Scotland  is  shaped  by  the  hand 
of  Nature  into  three  divisions :  one 
lying  between  the  English  border 
and  the  isthmus  formed  by  the  ap¬ 
proximation  of  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde ;  a  second  between  these 
friths  and  the  chain  of  bays  and 
lakes  that  have  invited  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Caledonian  canal;  and 
a  third,  consisting  of  the  greater 
part  of  lnvernessshire,  Rossshire, 
Sutherlandshire,  and  Caithness.  Mr. 
Forsyth  has,  with  great  judgment, 
exhibited  a  general  view  of  the 
physical  geography  of  Scotland,  by 
quotations  from  general  Roy’s  Mi¬ 
litary  Antiquities,  in  vot.  i.  p.  412, 
when  he  comes  to  the  hammer 
Muir  Hills,  the  boundary  between 
Berwickshire  and  East  Lothian; 
and  in  volume  id.  p.  539,  when 
crossing  the  Forth,  he  proceeds  in 
his  description  along  the  north¬ 
eastern  coast.  And  this  he  does, 
in  the  first  place,  44  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  which  both  the 
face  of  the  country  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  race  of  people  bear  to  those  he 
had  already  described,  reserving  as 
much  as  possible  the  north-western 
country  of  Scotland,  or  the  High¬ 
lands,  for  the  latter  part  of  his 
work.  In  his  wide  range  he  keeps 
a  constant  and  an  intelligent  eye  on 
the  various  objects  mentioned  in 
his  title  page,  mingling,  in  the  hap¬ 
piest  manner,  the  utile  with  the 
duke.  The  Manners  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  most  interesting  head,  is 
not  noticed  in  the  title  page,  but 
largely  insisted  on.  As  Edinburgh 
has  for  some  time  been  a  very 
famous  seat  of  literature  and  sci¬ 
ence,  and  is  resorted  to  by  stu¬ 
dents  from  every  part  of  both  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  as  well  as  by 
crowds,  we  had  almost  said,  of 
youth  from  the  different  provinces 
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of  Scotland,  we  shall  make  a  few 
extracts  from  the  Beauties  ofScot- 
LANDj  respecting  the  literary  esta¬ 
blishments  or  institutions  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  we  may  add  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  contribute  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  both  at 
Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen,  and 
Glasgow,  and  till  the  death  of  the 
late  chancellor,  the  earl  »t  Kinnoul, 
at  the  antient  and  most  nobly  en¬ 
dowed  university  of  St.  Andrews. 

u  All  the  professors,  excepting 
the  professor  of  divinity,  receive 
fees  from  their  students.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- 
guages  have  each  two  classes  of 
more  or  less  advanced  students, 
and  attend  each  class  during  two 
hours  each  day.  Each  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  different  branches  of 
science  delivers  to  his  students  a 
daily  lecture,  which  occupies  rather 
less  than  an  hour,  but  the  professor 
of  anatomy’s  lecture  lasts  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  The  session  of 
college  endures  annually  from  the 
beginning  of  November  till  the 
month  of  April;  and  each  profes¬ 
sor  dismisses  his  students  separately 
for  the  session  when  his  course  of 
lectures  is  finished ;  so  that  one 
class  is  sometimes  dismissed  a  few 
weeks  before  another.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  have  no  necessary  inter¬ 
course  with  their  students,  and 
usually  have  no  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  them.  There  are  here  no 
public  examinations  or  disputa¬ 
tions  ;  because  Scotchmen  disre¬ 
gard  degrees,  excepting  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  medicine;  and,  to  ob¬ 
tain  it,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  be  able  to  undergo  a  fair 
trial,  the  essential  part  of  which  is 
privately  gone  about,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessors  make  no  inquiry  about  the 
personal  history  or  connections  of 
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the  student.  The  whole  students, 
during  their  attendance  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  reside  with  their  relations 
if  they  are  natives  of  the  city ;  and, 
if  they  come  from  a  distance,  they 
procure  for  themselves  such  lodg¬ 
ings  as  their  circumstances  afford. 
The  professors  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  having  only  a  small  sa¬ 
lary,  or  none  at  all,  are  under  the 
necessity  of  attracting  students  by 
their  literary  industry  alone,  or  by 
the  reputation  of  their  talents.  The 
students,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
no  other  inducement  to  attend  any 
particular  class  than  the  improve¬ 
ment  which  they  are  sensible  they 
derive  from  it.  Long  attendance 
is  not  expected  ;  and  even  the  me¬ 
dical  degree,  which  is  most  valued, 
can  be  attained  in  three  years. 

u  This  negligent  mode  of  educa¬ 
tion,  in  which  no  sort  of  authority 
or  discipline  is  exerted  by  the  pro¬ 
fessors  over  their  students,  and  in 
which  every  student  is  allowed  to 
live  .as  he  finds  convenient  while 
attending  the  university,  without 
incurring  farther  expense  than  the 
professor’s  fees,  which  for  the 
highest  class  is  only  three  guineas, 
is  well  suited  to  the  character  and 
situation  of  the  Scottish  nation.  In 
this  way  great  numbers  of  young 
persons  of  a  spirited  and  active 
character,  by  employing  their  time 
with  industry,  are  enabled  to  at¬ 
tain  such  a  portion  of  literature  as 
is  sufficient  for  enabling  them  to 
assume  a  respectable  character  in 
the  busy  departments  of  life.  Their 
pursuits  of  fortune  are  not  delayed 
by  a  tedious  academical  course  of 
study;  while,  at  the  same  time,  if 
at  any  future  period  of  life  they 
attain  to  affluence  and  leisure,  they 
find  their  original  stock  of  letters 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  prose¬ 
cute 
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cute  any  branch  of  science  with 
success.  At  all  events,  during  life, 
they  remain  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  intellectual  accom¬ 
plishments.  They  endeavour  to 
give  the  best  education  to  their 
children;  and  in  the  possession  of 
riches,  they  are  not  likely  to  as¬ 
sume  those  self-sufficient  and  purse- 
proud  manners  which  form  the  most 
disgusting  effect  of  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected  opulence. 

u  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  kind  of  education  is 
only  suited  to  young  men  of  li¬ 
mited  prospects,  who  know  that 
their  success  in  life  depends  upon 
their  industry.  Accordingly,  now 
that  riches  and  luxury  have  begun 
to  abound  in  Scotland,  (he  sons  of 
men  of  fortune,  unless  bred  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  are  sinking 
fast,  with  regard  to  literature,  be¬ 
low  the  character  of  their  forefa¬ 
thers,  among  whom  learning  was 
very  general.  To  acquire  a  respect¬ 
able  share  of  it,  and  to  bestow 
upon  it  due  encouragement,  were 
formerly  considered  as  essential  du¬ 
ties  of  every  man  of  rank.  ■ 

<c  Upon  the  w  hole,  students  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  may 
be  said  in  a  great  degree  to  edu¬ 
cate  themselves  and  each  other. 
The  celebrity  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  of  the  men  of  letters 
whom  Edinburgh  once  produced 
and  still  contains,  has  here  excited 
among  young  persons  a  powerful 
spirit  of  life ra  y  emulation  or  am¬ 
bition,  w  hich  has  not  yet  diminish, 
ed.  The  students  form  themselves 
into  clubs  or  societies  for  mutual 
improvement  in  medicine,  natural 
history,  and  general  literature. 
Some  of  these  societies  have  existed 
for  a  considerable  time,  have  ob- 
Vol.  L. 


tained  royal  charters,  and  number 
among  their  members  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  literary  charac¬ 
ters.  The  members  write  essays, 
which  are  publicly  read,  and  the 
sentiments  they  contain  discussed  at 
their  weekly  meetings.  In  some 
societies,  in  which  elocution  is  ac¬ 
counted  of  importance,  particular 
questions  are  discussed  in  those 
branches  of  science  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  which  the  society  has 
been  instituted ;  and  very  eager, 
and  sometimes  eloquent,  debates 
occur.  As  the  science  of  medicine 
is  that  on  account  of  which  this 
university  is  most  celebrated,  the 
societies  of  students  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  most  numerous. 

u  Some  of  the  most  eminent  pro¬ 
fessors  are  said  to  have  disapproved 
of  these  societies,  as  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  withdraw  the  students 
from  laborious  and  patient  study, 
to  generate  a  presumptuous  dis. 
respect  for  their  teachers,  and  to 
render  them  superficial  reasoners, 
attached  to  the  particular  systems 
of  Brown,  Cullen,  or  w  hatever  else 
is  in  vogue,  rather  than  able  phy¬ 
sicians  and  modest  inquirers  after 
truth.  There  is  perhaps  some  truth 
in  this  censure.  At  (he  same  time, 
from  the  distinguished  character 
which  men  bred  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  maintain,  in  ail  quar¬ 
ters  of  die  globe,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  energy  of  spiiit,  and  the 
freedom  of  investigation,  to  which 
this  mode  of  education  gives  rise, 
greatly  overbalance  the  inconveni. 
encies  attending  it.  In  this  world, 
good  and  evil,  like  light  and  dark¬ 
ness,  are  apt  to  tread  extremely 
close  upon  the  footsteps  of  each 
other;  and  we  must  remain  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  is  good,  or  at  least 
S  with 
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with  what  is  tolerable,  without  al¬ 
ways  requiring  what  is  best.” 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  stu¬ 
dents  a  tending  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  have  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  assistance  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  (heir  education,  not  merely 
from  the  regular  professors,  but 
also  from  a  considerable  number  of 
men  of  distinguished  talents,  who 
act  as  private  lecturers  in  the  more 
favourite  branches  of  study.  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  chemistry  in  particular 
are  thus  taught  with  a  degree  of 
success  which  greatly  tends  to  sti¬ 
mulate  t  ie  exertions  of  the  regular 
professors.  These  last,  however, 
possess  always  a  great  advantage  in 
the  competition  for  the  attendance 
of  students.,,  on  account  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  attending  t he  ir  prelections 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the 
academical  degree  of  doctor  in  me¬ 
dicine. 

tw  Prom  the  cheapness  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Scotland  at  large,  and  from 
the  facility  of  obtaining  it  in  Kdin- 
burgh  in  particular,  in  consequence 
pf  its  being  the  seat  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  men  of  learning,  possessing 
very  moderate  means  yf  subsistence, 
abound  here;  and  accordingly  stu¬ 
dents  in  easy  circumstances  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining,  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  price,  well-informed  men  who 
attend  them  in  their  apartments, 
and  assist  them  in  their  studies, 
and  particularly  in  preparing  them 
to  undergo  the  examination  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  encounter  the  usual 
examinations  previous  to  obtaining 
the  medical  degree.  In  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  every  other  branch  of 
science  and  of  literature,  the  means 


of  instruction  are  found  with  simi¬ 
lar  facibty. 

6i  it  is  thus  by  the  combination 

of  a  variety  of  circumstances  that 
* 

Edinburgh  is  rendered  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  of  resort  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth  ;  by  the  example  of 
great  literarv  success;  by  (he  united 
efforts  of  privileged  and  unprivi¬ 
leged  lecturers  and  of  private  teach¬ 
ers  ;  and,  last  of  all,  by  the  city  at 
large,  containing  an  assemblage  of 
well-informed  persons  of  all  ranks, 
who  respect  those  literary  pursuits, 
to  which,  at  some  period  of  life, 
most  of  them  have  evoted  their 
attention  and  their  time  in  a  less  or 
greater  degree.” 

The  following  is  an  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Scotland  is  agreeably  sea¬ 
soned  with  historical  facts  or  anec¬ 
dotes. 

66  In  the  parish  of  Glencross, 
the  character  of  James  Philp,  esq. 
of  Greenlaw  there,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  He  was  educated  as  a  law¬ 
yer  under  Ileineccius,  Vitriarius, 
and  other  eminent  civilians  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland.  Soon  after  his 
return  from  abroad,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  judge  of  the  high  court  of 
admiralty'.  His  profound  know¬ 
ledge  in  maritime  law  enabled  him 
to  execute  this  office  for  many  years 
with  much  reputation.  He  was  a 
man  noted  and  beloved  for  the 
mildness  and  urbanity  of  his  mind 
and  manners;  but  he  appears  also 
to  have  been  a  man  of  inflexible 
rectitude. 

u  In  the  year  1754,  the  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  afterwards  admiral 
sir  Hugh  Palliser,  was  commander 
of  the  Sea-horse  man  of  war,  lying 
in  the  roads  of  Leith.  A  man, 
under  indentures  as  an  apprentice, 

had 
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had  bt*on  enlisted  as  a  sailor  on 
hoard  this  ship.  On  a  petition 
from  his  master,  and  on  production 
of  the  indenture,  judge  Phi! p  grant¬ 
ed  a  warrant  to  bring  the  man 
ashore  to  be  examined.  A  mes¬ 
senger  went  on  board  to  appre¬ 
hend  him;  hut  was  told  by  captain 
Palliser,  that  he  considered  himself 
as  subject  only  to  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  and  that  he  would  not 
suffer  the  man  to  go  ashore.  Upon 
tiiis  the  messenger,  with  his  blazon 
on  his  breast,  broke  his  rod  of 
peace,  and  reported  this  illegal  act 
of  deforcement  to  the  admiralty 
court.  The  judge,  Mr.  Phil p,  then 
granted  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
captain  Palliser  himself,  and  to  com¬ 
mit  him  to  prison.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  execute  this  warrant  till 
captain  Palliser  accidentally  came 
on  shore,  when  he  was  instantly 
seized  and  imprisoned..  Next  day 
he  was  brought  into  court,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  submit  to  its  jurisdiction, 
asserting  that  he  held  his  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  board  of  admiralty, 
to  which  alone  he  was  responsible 
for  his  conduct.  He  was  therefore 
sent  back  to  prison,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  about  six  weeks,  till  the 
apprentice  was  delivered  up  to  his 
master.  When  the  case  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  earl  of  Findlater, 
then  lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland, 
to  lord-chancellor  Hardwicke,  the 
latter  remarked,  that  u  he  was  a 
bold  judge  who  had  done  this;  but 
what  he  had  done  was  right.”  This 
high-spirited  conduct,  from  a  man 
of  uncommonly-mild  manners  like 
Mr.  Phil p,  met  with  universal  ap¬ 
probation.  It.  reminded  his  coun¬ 
try  men  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
English  chief-jasticc  Hall,  who,  in 
the  court  of  king’s  bench,  ordered 


the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  attended  by  a  committee,  to 
take  himself  away,  assuring  him, 
that  if  he  did  not  instantly  depart, 
he  would  commit  ldm  to  Newgate, 
though  the  whole  house  of  com¬ 
mons  were  in  his  belly. 

u  It  is  sard,  however,  to  this 
day,  by  the  Scottish  buns  vitans , 
or  lovers  of  good  wine,  who  are 
not  few,  that  sir  Hugh  Palliser  ob- 
tained  a  severe  revenge  against  the 
Scots,  on  account  of  the  affront  he 
sustained  in  the  above  affair.  Be¬ 
fore  the  treaty  of  union,  French 
wines  had  been  subjected,  on  their 
importation  to  Scotland,  to  very 
trifling,  or  rather  to  no  duties. 
They  were  therefore  imported  in 
great  abundance;  and  claret  was 
universally  used  by  all  persons  in 
easy  circumstances.  After  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  union,  and  after  what  is 
called  the  Methven  treaty  with 
Portugal,  by  which  the  Portuguese 
w  ines  obtained  a  preference  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  French  wines  being  there¬ 
by  subjected  to  double  duties,  the 
British  ministry  avoided  enforcing 
the  law  in  Scotland.  They  had 
two  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first 
place,  Scotland  was  considered  as  a 
poor  country,  the  revenue  from 
which  was  of  little  importance; 
and,  secondly ,  they  did  not  wish 
to  render  the  union  unpopular,  by 
violently  attacking,  or  attempting 
to  alter  the  ancient  habits  of  the 
people.  Accordingly,  they  con¬ 
nived  at  the  importation  to  Scot¬ 
land  of  French  wines  under  the 
name  of  Portuguese  wines.  It  is 
said,  however,  with  what  truth  we 
know  not,  that  sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
on  his  return  to  England,  repre-- 
sented  Scotland  as  now  become  a 
wealthy  and  luxurious  country; 

S  c2  lemon- 
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remonstrated  with  administration 
against  their  past  conduct,  in  al¬ 
lowing  the  revenue  to  be  defrauded 
annually  of  a  large  sum  of  money; 
and  threatened,  that  unless  the  law 
should  be  enforced,  he  would  en. 
deavour  to  bring  the  subject  before 
the  public  in  England.  A  British 
ministry  has  always  sufficient  occa. 
sion  for  money.  Sir  Hugh  Palli- 
ser  having  thus  pointed  out  a  quar¬ 
ter  where  it  might  be  obtained 
without  the  troublesome  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  a  jealous 
house  of  commons,  his  remon¬ 
strances  were  favourably  listened 
to,  and  the  collectors  of  the  re¬ 
venue  in  Scotland  were  instructed 
to  enforce  the  law  relative  to 
French  wines.  This  was,  for  some 
time,  accomplished  with  difficulty. 
The  deep  bays  or  friths,  which  run 
far  into  the  country  of  Scotland, 
afforded  great  opportunities  for 
smuggling,  at  a  time  when  the  Bri¬ 
tish  navy  did  not  possess  that  ab¬ 
solute  dominion  over  the  ocean 
which  it  has  since  acquired.  When 
seizures  were  made,  the  juries  in 
exchequer,  during  a  long  period, 
would  never  confess  themselves 
able  to  distinguish  the  taste  of 
French  from  that  of  Portuguese 
wines.  Their  verdicts  were  there¬ 
fore  almost  uniformly  against  the 
crown.  Nor  was  this  spirit  abso¬ 
lutely  got  quit  of  till  the  early  part 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  administration,  when 
the  duties  upon  wine  were  reduced 
under  the  management  of  the  ex¬ 
cise.” 

Another  anecdote. 

u  An  illiberal  doubt  has  been 
sometimes  entertained,  how'  far  a 
nation  derives  advantage  from  the 
general  diffusion  of  literature  among 
the  common  people;  but  tke  ex¬ 
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ample  of  Scotland  has  demonstrated, 
that  the  highest  purjfy  of  morals 
uniformly  accompanies  the  greatest 
degree  of  intelligence.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  to  the  establishment  of 
parish  schoolmasters  it  has  been 
owing,  that,  at  all  periods,  crimes 
have  in  Scotland  been  so  extremely 
rare.  In  periods  of  political  effer¬ 
vescence,  which  occur  in  a  nation 
once  perhaps  in  a  couple  of  cen¬ 
turies,  the  diffusion  of  literature 
rapidly  spreads  an  acquaintance 
with  whatever  new  notions  are 
afloat  in  the  world ;  but  it  also 
spreads,  with  equal  rapidity,  what¬ 
ever  can  be  stated  against  their 
truth  or  practicability,  and  thereby* 
prevents  their  being  rashly  adopt¬ 
ed.  In  all  the  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions  ol  life,  also,  an  early  educa¬ 
tion  confers  habits  of  reflection. 
It  shows  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy  ;  and  inspires  a  pride  of  spi¬ 
rit,  which  is  the  best  guardian  of 
most  men’s  integrity.  It  is  true, 
that  literature  does  not  always  tame 
a  disorderly  spirit ;  but,  to  a  very 
late  period  of  life,  it  renders  re¬ 
formation  possible,  and  its  result 
valuable;  and  renders  the  first  fol¬ 
lies,  or  even  the  vices,  of  youth  not 
absolutely  fatal.  Hence  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  he  who  in  Scotland  was 
a  very  foolish  young  man,  after¬ 
wards,  in  another  country,  is  only 
distinguished  by  his  soberness  and 
successful  industry.  The  celebrated 
marshal  Keith,  who  was  under  the 
necessity  of  passing  his  life  in  exilo 
from  Britain  on  account  of  the 
accession  of  his  family  to  the  re¬ 
bellion  of  17 15,  and  who  was  so 
highly  distinguished  as  a  skilful 
and  gallant  officer  in  the  service  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  is  said  to  have 
related  the  following  anecdote, 

which, 
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which,  in  a  striking  manner,  illus¬ 
trates  the  wandering  temper  of  the 
Scots,  fie  was  at  one  time  sent  to 
negociate  some  important  affairs 
with  a  Turkish  provincial  officer  of 
high  rank,  and  was  received  in  the 
Visual  style  of  eastern  solemnity  and 
magnificence,  by  which  business  is 
always  greatly  embarrassed  and 
rendered  tedious.  To  his  no  small 
surprise,  the  Turk  inquired  what 
languages  he  could  speak ;  and  on 
learning  that  he  understood  the 
Trench,  which  the  Turk  also  un¬ 
derstood,  the  latter  proposed  to 
dismiss  their  interpreters  and  ser¬ 
vants,  as  they  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bly  more  easily  adjust  their  busi¬ 
ness  when  undisturbed  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  third  parties*  The 
proposal  was  readily  agreed  to. 
The  apartment  was  no  sooner 
cleared,  than,  to  the  utter  asto¬ 
nishment  of  marshal  Keith,  the 
Turk,  walking  familiarly  up  to 
him,  addressed  him  in  broad  Scotch, 
and  asked  him  wh#i  he  was  last  at 
Aberdeen.  Weel,  man,  whan 
was  ye  last  at  Aberdeen?”  On  an 
explanation,  it  was  found  that  this 
Asiatic  chief  was  no  other  than  the 
son  of  a  Scottish  peasant,  who  had 
seen  marshal  Keith  in  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  and  who,  after  various  wan¬ 
derings  in  quest  of  fortune,  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Turkey, 

ii  And  chang’d  his  gods  for  theirs, 
and  so  grew  great.” 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Forsyth 
Is  a  good  critic.  The  following  we 
consider  as  a  specimen  of  sound 
criticism. 

u  The  style  of  Dr.  Robertson’s 
writings  was  also  calculated  to  gain 
considerable  favour.  All  his  pe¬ 
riods  are  swelling,  and  polished 
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with  the  utmost  care,  and  are  cal- 
cu'ated  to  please  the  ear  without 
offending  the  taste  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  any  foreign  idiom,  or  of 
high. sounding  and  unusual  words 
and  phrases.  At  the  same  time, 
his  style  is  very  far  from  being 
destitute  of  redundancy.  It  is 
more  artful  than  that  of  Gibbon, 
because  the  art  is  less  apparent. 
But  it  is  evident  that  this  historian 
was  at  least  as  anxious  about  the 
structure  of  the  sentences  in  which 
his  details  are  enunciated,  as  about 
the  details  themselves.  He  never 
descends  from  his  dignity,  like  the 
historian  of  England,  Hume,  or 
assumes  the  tone  of  easy  and  neg¬ 
ligent  narrative.  In  other  respects, 
Dr.  Robertson  never  forgets  in  his 
writings  that  he  is  a  churchman,  or 
ventures  to  hazard  a  sentiment,  of 
which  he  is  not  certain  that  all  the 
world  will  readily  approve.  He 
was  a  writer  of  too  much  prudence 
to  earn  the  praise  of  great  origi¬ 
nality  of  thought.” — Beauties  of 
Scotland ,  vol.  i.  p.  368. 

Mr.  Forsyth  is  particularly  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  subjects  of  mines, 
strata,  and  soil,  and  to  agriculture. 
The  following  general  remark  on 
Lanarkshire  is  very  curious  and 
striking. 

u  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  this  county,  in 
some  degree,  contradicts  a  general 
rule  relative  to  the  fertility  of  the 
earth.  It  is  generally  understood, 
that  in  the  same  latitude  land  is 
always  more  valuable  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  comparative  lowness  of 
the  situation  ;  but,  in  opposition  to 
this  rule,  the  territory  along  the 
Clyde  above  the  falls  seems  to  be 
superior  to  auy  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  county ;  not  only  to  these 
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fields  n fatly  on  the  same  level  on 
the  ridges  of  the  country,  but  ex* 
ceeding,  in  real  intcinsic  fertility, 
the  fine  low  grounds  which  are 
400  or  500  feet  le^s  elevated.  The 
meadows  or  valleys  of  the  former, 
by  the  river-side,  are  cropped  and 
left  in  grass  for  a  few  years  alter¬ 
nately,  and  without  receiving  any 
manure  continue  to  yield  abundant 
harvests.  The  uplands,  when  pro¬ 
perly  freed  of  weeds,  are  very  pro¬ 
ductive  with  half  the  manure  w  hich 
is  found  necessary  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  county,  and  the  harvests 
are  generally  earlier. ’’ 

Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  Caledonia, 
having  entered  Perthshire,  and  come 
through  the  camp  of  Ardoch  to  the 
valley  of  the  Erne,  the  Glacialis 
lerne  of  Claudian,*  was  unavoidably 
led  to  speak  of  the  campaigns  of 
Agricola  in  North  Britain.  Mr. 
Forsyth  does  not,  like  that  most 
extraordinary  ^military  critic,  Mr. 
George  Chalmers,  bring  Agricola 
iuto  Scotland  through  the  Solway 
Frith,  [cflled  in  Erse,  Mr.  C.  in¬ 
forms  us,  Taw],  the  Locker  Moss, 
the  rugged  and  woody  heighths  and 
glens  of  Selkirk  Forest,  and  Lan¬ 
arkshire,  and  the  intricacies  of  Glcn- 
devon.  He  supposes  him,  as  all 
the  world  did  before  Mr,  Chalmers, 
to  have  marched  his  legions  against 
the  Caledonians  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland.  And  his  fleet,  he 
supposes,  by  his  orders, sailing  round 
the  coast  of  England  from  Sandwich, 
attended  his  march  to  the  Forth. 
Thus  far  well.  Mr.  Forsyth  is 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  famous  battle  between  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  the  Caledonians,  under 

*  Scotorum  cumulos 
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their  leader  Galgacus,  was  fought 
in  the  Stormont ,  somewhere  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Tay  and  the 
Isla,  near  limloch  and  Blairgow¬ 
rie.  In  our  last  volume,  in  a  re¬ 
view  of  Mr.  Chalmers’s  Caledonia, 
we  have  given  our  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  was  fought  in  the 
moor  of  Ardoeh.  There  is  nothing 
extravagant  in  the  supposition  that 
the  scene  of  that  great  or  decisive 
battle  was  the  Stormont.  That  it 
really  was  the  scene  we  do  not 
think  probable.  Agricola,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  expeditions,  had 
wasted,  terrified,  and  bridled  the 
country,  ponmdis  cast*  lli^  +  as  far 
as  the  frith  of  Tay.  After  the  vic¬ 
tory  over  Galgacus,  Agricola  de¬ 
termined  to  push  his  conquests  be¬ 
yond  the  boundary  to  which  he 
had  extended  his  ravages  and  pow¬ 
er,  the  Tay — vastatis  usque  ad 
Taum  regionibus — to  the  new  na¬ 
tions  that  he  had  discovered,  but 
not  conquered — novas  gentes  ape- 
ruit.  He  therefore  advanced,  after 
the  battle,  into  the  region  beyond 
the  Tay,  that  had  hitherto  limited 
his  conquests  to  that  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Fife,  lying  between  the 
estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  of  the 
Tay.  Marching  his  army  across 
this  river,  he  passed  onward  to  the 
north-east,  into  the  land  of  the 
Horesti:  which,  it  is  most  natural 
to  suppose,  comprehended  not  only 
Angus  and  Meorns ,  but  that  cham¬ 
paign  part  of  Perthshire,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  west  and  the  south 
by  the  Tay,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  Grampian  mountains.  We  speak 
familiarly  now  of  the  parishes  of 
Cargyll,  of  Kinloch,  and  Blairgow- 

flevit  Glaicalls  lerne. 
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rie ;  of  Gowric,  and  the  Carsp  of 
Gowie;  of  Ait;  is,  and  of  Mearns: 
but  those  distinctions  were  not 
known  in  the  times  of  Agricola  by 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  ;  and  if 
they  had,  they  would  not  hare 
b«en  known  to  an  invading  Ro¬ 
man.  Parishes  and  counties  were 
determined  or  defined  not  altoge¬ 
ther  by  continuity,  but  by  religious 
donations,  feudal  tenures  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  other  circumstances  in 
the  history  of  civilized  society. 
Accordingly,  Agricola,  in  a  wild, 
unknown,  and  barbarous  country, 
seizes  only  the  great  outlines  ol  the 
Forth,  the  Clyde,  the  lay,  the 
Grampians,  and  the  country,  mark¬ 
ed  by  natural  boundaries  of  the 
Horesti.  It  is  most  natural  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  Agricola  (from  whose 
notes,  no  doubt,  Tacitus  wrote  a 
brief  account  of  his  campaigns) 
considered  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  region  into  which  he  entered? 
on  crossing  the  Fay,  part  of  Perth¬ 
shire  a5  well  as  Angus  and  Mearns, 
as  on* people.  The  Stormont  was 
part  of  the  land  of  the  Horesti. 
But.  if  the  battle  with  Galgacus  was 
fought  in  the  land  of  the  Horesti, 
it  could  not  have  been  said  of  Agri¬ 
cola  that  he  marched  his  army  into 
the  territory  of  the  Horesti. 

We  have  remarked  in  Mr.  For¬ 
syth’s  enumeration  of  the  principal 
mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  of  Perthshire,  the  mention  of 
such  insignificant  and  grotesque 
habitations  as  Drimmie ,  the  seat 
of  lord  Kinnaird,  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie;  and  the  omission  of  such 
elegant  and  finely-situated  resi¬ 
dences  as  the  house  of  Invermay, 
the  house  of  Abercarney,  Faskal- 
ly,  Errol,  and  Duplin  castle,  the 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoulk  This 


last  is  sweetly  embosomed  on  ele¬ 
vated  ground,  on  the  side  of  a  den, 
through  wh  ch  a  rivulet,  forming  a 
cascade,  in  front  of  the  south  side 
of  the  house,  fio.ws  into  the  Erne, 
and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
finest  parks,  pleasure  grounds,  and 
most  extensive  and  best  grown 
plantations  in  Scotland.  In  this 
mansion,  also,  is  one  of  the  finest 
collection  of  pictures  in  Scotland. 
It  is  not  reckoned  inferior  to  any 
in  Scotland,  that  at  the  palace  of 
Hamilton  excepted.  We  notice  also 
in  the  table  of  places  in  Perthshire, 
most  remarkable  on  account  of 
their  elevation,  or  conspicuous  on 
account  of  their  situation  and  im¬ 
portance,  Belmont  castle  (a  neat 
modern  house,  the  seat  of  the  late 
lord  privy-seal  for  Scotland),  aad 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tay  and 
Isla;  certainly  not  distinguished  by 
any  circumstance  either  of  cele¬ 
brity  or  natural  interest.  VV e  do 
not  find,  in  this  table,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  hill  of  Dunsinnane ,  on 
which  was  situated  the  strong 
castle  of  Macbeth,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  plain  of  Strathmore, 
about  six  or  seven  miles  westward 
of  Belmont  castle,  before  it  was 
named  by  the  right  honourable 
Stuart  Mac’enzie,  called  Cetnk-( 
iiill.  Yet  Mr.  Forsyth,  having 
described  the  castle  of  Macbeth, 
tells  us,  very  truly,  that  “•  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  of  Dunsinnane 
there  is  an  extensive  view  of  above 
fifty  miles  every  way,  comprehend¬ 
ing  Fifeshire,  the  hills  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Edinburgh.  Glen  Al. 
moH,  Crieff,  the  hills  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Blair  Athol,  and 
Brae  Marr.  Strathmore  also,  and 
a  great  part  of  Angus,  are  imme¬ 
diately  under  view.  In  short,  there 

could 
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could  not  be  a  more  commanding 
situation.”  beauties  of  Scotland , 
vol.  iu.  p.  320. 

This  hill  is  situate  at  the  distance 
of  about  four  miles  from  Scone, 
where  the  kings  of  Scotland  were 
crowned,  and  six  from  Perth,  the 
antient  capital  of  Scotland. 

Before  we  take  oar  leave  of  Mr. 


! 


Forsyth,  we  have  to  express  par¬ 
ticular  satisfaction  with  the  ac¬ 
count.  fee  has  given  of  the  great 
and  flourishing  city  of  Glasgow, 
the  classes  into  which  he  has  ar¬ 
ranged  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
characters  of  these,  together  with 
the  cirpumstances  by  which  they 
are  formed. 
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